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Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been creatly encouraged during the last 
few years to see develop a growing na- 
tional recognition of the vital impor- 
tance of finding solutions to the perplex- 

and complicated problem of effective 
air pollution control—especially in 
America’s increasingly crowded major 
Metropolitan centers where some 80 per- 
iva of our population will soon be 


ng 

As a member of the Los Angeles City 
Council, where I had the privilege of 
serving as chairman of the Public 
Health and Welfare Committee continu- 
ously from 1949 to 1962, I have main- 

d a deep and abiding personal 
interest in promoting local as well as 
Sate and National action in this crucial 

a. 

Just three months ago, the Thanks- 
giving Day smog crisis in the Greater 
New York area, where an estimated 80 
persons died, added a grim sense of 
urgency to our increased national con- 
cern to clean up the air around us. 

It is universally recognized, Mr. 
Speaker, that one of the major contrib- 
Utors to the air pollution problem is 
the motor vehicle. 

Today, it is estimated there are ap- 
Proximately 80 million vehicles driving 
On the Nation's highways—and in this 


afluent society of ours, each year that- 


number increases. l 

Experts in this field are unanimous in 
stating that, if we could learn to control 
Pollution caused by the motor vehicle, we 
Would be a long way toward our goal of 
Creating the kind of clean atmospheric 
environment we want for ourselves and 
for our children. 


I am hopeful that, with this country’s 
Breat scientific genius and productive ca- 
Pacity, combined with the unparalleled 
organizational and administrative man- 
heement techniques we have developed 

ere in the United States, we will be 
able to harness the wide range of talent 
ihe resources that have made America 

e world leader in so many fields, and 
Mount a truly national effort to elimi- 

te, once and for all, the dangerous im- 
Purlties in the air we breathe. 
then my last trip to Los Angeles I had 

pleasure of witnessing a ‘prototype 
auto stration of an afterburner type of 
Smog control device. This device 
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had every appearance of an ordinary car 
exhaust muffler, somewhat modified, 
and built for easy installation. 

I was impressed and indeed heartened 
to realize that we now have in being at 
least one effective smog control unit, re- 
quiring only production design and test- 
ing, which reduces the hydrocarbon and 
carbon monoxide emissions to extremely 
low values—far below the present Fed- 
eral and California State standards. 

It is my understanding that other ef- 
fective systems are also under develop- 
ment at the present time. So we have 
reason to view the progress of our scien- 
tific and engineering community in the 
area of automotive air pollution abate- 
ment with renewed confidence and opti- 
mism that the problem can in fact be 
solved and solved completely. 

More recently I was delighted to have 
had an opportunity to read a very 
thoughtful and constructive article on 
this subject written by Mr. J. A. Varney 
of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Varney's article, entitled, “The 
Critical Years of Automobile Air Pollu- 
tion—The Question of. Concerting Ac- 
tion,” contains some excellent ideas and 
concrete suggestions to outline a positive 
program designed to solve the automo- 
bile air pollution problem by 1972—an 
ambitious but most commendable and 
very possibly realistic objective, given 
the necessary firm determination to 
achieve this objective as a top priority 
national goal. 

The article follows: 

Tse CRITICAL YEARS 
or 
AUTOMOBILE Am POLLUTION 
THE QUESTION OF CONCERTING ACTION 
SUMMARY 

The main need in the automobile air pòl- 
lution problem is to arrest the contamina- 
tion before it reaches disaster levels. Con- 
tamination reaches critical levels already. 

Present controi programs directed to im- 
provement of new car design will not reduce 
the danger for some years to come, A pro- 
gram to reduce noxious emissions from exist- 
ing vehicles is required. 

Technology is now at hand for eliminating 
the emission of most of the harmful gasses 
in automotive exhaust. However, even with 
maximum effort in testing, tooling up and 
introducing the new technology on a mass 
scale a number of years of continuing threat 
must be expected. Given concerted action, 
the duration of the threat of disaster level 
air pollution may be reduced and the areas 
affected kept local rather than allowed to 
become regional. 

The most critical immediate problem, be- 
yond prediction of dangerous contamination 
levels and imposition of traffic controls, is 
that of retrofit of the 80 million existing 
autos. Second only to that is the fitting of 
the 10 million new vehicles ench year with 
the best state-of-the-art devices available. 
The overriding question is how best to con- 
cert the action. 

What is needed is a clearer organization of 
what are now scattered efforts: the genera- 
tion of an overall plan of action to yield 


major, visible and timely results. What is 
needed in particular is a focal point for 
analysis, preparation of alternative courses 
of action, identification and networking of 
the most attractive plans of action to facili- 
tate executive decision, and program trouble- 
shooting on a national scale. 

A no-profit group could help in these re- 

Such a group could provide support- 
ing and advisory services to government, It 
might also provide short-term coordination 
of particular crash programs on demand, 

It is proposed to develop the planning basis 
for the nucleus of a single-purpose, inde- 
pendent, quasi-governmental group which 
would function during the critical years and 
then disband. 

I. BACKGROUND 


Abatement of automotive air pollution 
requires: 

1. Incorporation In new automobiles of the 
most effective means to reduce emission of 
harmful exhaust gasses 

2. Retrofit of existing autos with effective 
devices 

3, Regulation of traffic volume in places 
and times of danger. 

4. Development of mass transportation 
which will draw some fraction of the smog 
producing autos from the roads 

Modification of gasoline to reduce genera- 
tion of the harmful gasses—hydrocarbons, 
carbon monoxide and oxides of nitrogen— 
does not now appear promising. One may 
expect that regulation of the volume and 
flow of traffic will be carried on as a pallia- 
tive as necessary as it has been already under 
emergency conditions. New technology for 
mass transportation and the electric auto 
will eventually offer relief but not for ten 
years or more, This paper deals with the 
first and second aspects, the new and old 
automobiles. 

11. DISCUSSION 


Existing Federal and California law sets 
standards of emission which the auto manu- 
tacturers have sought to meet by carburetion 
and engine modifications. Such standards 
have been met marginally in new cars and 
under controlled conditions, It is now clear, 
however, that the efforts to date are inade- 
quate. Surveillance under the auspices of 
the Los Angeles County Air Pollution Con- 
trol District has determined that the ma- 
jority of néw vehicles fall to meet standards 
immediately on Introduction into service 
or soon thereafter, While hydrocarbon emis- 
sions decrease considerably relative to 
unmodified vehicle exhaust content, oxides 
of nitrogen increase markediy. Engine op- 
erating temperatures increase, at times dan- 
gerously. Power loss under conditions of 
acceleration may be serious. Engines deter- 
lorate rapidly. Excessive servicing is in- 
duced. The harmful emissions increase with 
age of the car. Driver safety is adversely 
affected. It is clear that engine and car- 
buretor modifications accomplished to date 
and currently predicted by the auto industry 
are not nearly equal to the need. 

Afterburner and exhaust recycle systems 
have been under development for many years 
and are now proven to be highly effective 
on both new and old vehicles for reducing 
the emitted volume of harmful gasses. The 
emission levels of these systems fall radically 
below the levels permitted under present 
Federal and State regulations. The tabula- 
tion below provides a basis for specifio 
comparisons. 
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Typleal eutission levels of same 
test vehicle equipped with after- 
burner and eahmust recycle system 


Typical emissions (unmodified test auto) 


N (600 to 900 parts per mil- 


Curbon monoxide (3 to 4 percent by | 0.3 percent by volume 


20 to. 40 parta per million 


Present requirements under 
Federul regulation effective in 1968 
model year 


For engine displacement of 140 
cubic inches or more: 275 paris 


million. 
1. Fas cont by volunie, 


volume). 
Oxides of nitrogen (1,000 parts per million)_| 200 parts per min 0). 


1 For detail see “Automotive Air Pollution," 
Congress, July 1966, 


Application of afterburner and exhaust 
recycle systems to new cars is unquestion- 
ably practical in light of tests. Application 
to existing vehicles is similarly practicable 
provided a suitable blower for supplying air 
to the afterburner combustion chamber is 
Blowers for this purpose appear 


y 
fully developed. Feasibility of retrofit of 
afterburners on existing vehicles on a mass 
basis would be enhanced were a blower not 
requiring direct e drive available. 
Supplementary support for such a develop- 
ment may be desirable. 

Cost to the user of mass-produced after- 
burner and recycle systems would be on 
the order of fifty dollars on new cars and 
perhaps a hundred dollars installed on 
retrofit autos. Thus, at least one techni- 
cal solution of the problem of noxious emis- 
sions is in sight. Other impressive develop- 
ments are known to exist and should be 
evaluated on a cost vs. effectiveness basis. 
Legislation and regulation at the Federal 
level reflecting this state of the art can be 
drafted soon. The problem, in fact, is time, 
organization of effort and determination 
more than technology. 

Even if the more effective afterburner and 
recycle devices were now fully tested in 
production quantities they could hardly be 
introduced as standard equipment on new 
ears prior to the 1970 model year, Under 
present regulatory procedures and with the 
normal year and one half lead time for in- 
troduction of significant design changes in 
new car production, a minimum of ‘two 
years would be required before the first 
equipped autos could come out of the fac- 
tories. The more probable time would seem 
to be three years. Each year only ten per- 
cent of the automobile population is re- 
placed by new vehicles. The probable three- 
year lag plus, say, five years for somewhat 
over half the vehicle population to be re- 
placed indicates at least eight years of con- 
tinuing automotive smog hazard. The peak 
hazard may be expected in 1971 or later, 
considering that cars give off more fumes as 
they deteriorate with age. 

In short, while important, it Is clearly 
not enough to attend only to new cars. The 
risk of smog catastrophe is too great. Retro- 
fit of old cars with effective devices is essen- 
tial. But the problems are diverse. There 
are 80 million existing autos, many config- 
urations to fit to, and there would be visible 
cost to the individual owner. Resistance 
from areas not now seriously affected by air 
pollution is to be expected. 

A national program needs to be designed 
which will come to grips with the problem 
of both old and new cars. It will need to 
consider such aspects as the following: 

1, Public Policy, Legislation and Regulation 

a. Determining new legislative and regu- 
latory needs at all levels of government 
federal, state and local. 

b. Preparation of legislation and regula- 
tory arrangements. 

c. Coordination of legislation and regula- 
tion on a nationwide basis. 

2. Hardware 

a. Selection of new technology: Compari- 
son of most promising technical approaches; 
Selection of best available approaches. 

b. Establishing standards of performance 
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based on the need and the best technical 
approaches: Upgrading of existing regulatory 
requirements; Development of new regula- 
tory requirements. 

c. Identification and support of promising 
new developments; Government support; 
Non-government support. 

d. Protection of emergency public interest 
vs. proprietary (e.g. patent) rights; equita- 
ble compensation and recognition of private 
initiative and contribution. 

e. Developing production capacity: De- 
mand in relation to present plant capacity: 
Priorities; Centralized vs. decentralized pro- 
duction; Quality control. 

f. Developing installation and servicing 
capacity; Field station availability; Training. 

g. Inspection of vehicle performance: Fed- 
eral policy and control: State administration; 
Local execution; Official public vs. private 
inspection; Surveillance and reporting. 

3. Economics—public and private impact 

a. Costs vs, benefits of alternative pro- 
grams, 

b. Tax incentives for rapid implementation 
for industry which must manufacture and 
distribute; For the driving public who must 
buy the devices. 

4. Public Health, safety and education. 

5. International aspects 

a. Exchange of technology. 

b. Coordination of multi-national 
grams of regulation. 

c. Foreign car imports. 

d. Exports. 

e. Interface with organizations concerned 
with world-wide air pollution (e.g. UNESCO). 
6. Program formulation and integration 

a. Networking and costing of alternative 
plans for both pilot and large-scale programs. 

b. Program integration across organiza- 
tional interfaces: Government; Industry, 


pro- 
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7. Ways and means of generating accept- 
ance of plans and programs and instigating 
action 

a. Government, 

b, Industry, * 

Ir. AN AUTOMOTIVE SMOG GROUP 


The scope of the new car and retrofit pro- 
grams which are necessary to match the 
urgency of the air pollution problem sug- 
gests a need for some form of quasi-govern- 
mental group to concert the effort. 

This group could be a focal point for anal- 
ysis of the problem. It could identify, Hlu- 
minate and encourage early solutions. It 
could develop alternative plans of action for 
governmental consideration. It could pro- 
vide advisory and analytical support services 
to the legislative and executive branches of 
government at the federal and state levels. 
It could perform a trouble-shooting func- 
tion in the public interest. 

In view of the urgent public interest the 
group should be: 

a. No-profit, to avoid conflicts of interest. 

b. Supported from both the public and 
private sectors. 

The public sector support should include 
both the legislative and executive. The pri- 
vate sector support should include private 
institutions of an educational, scientific and 
philanthropic nature. Industry should pro- 
vide minority funding only. 

c. Limited to the automotive air pollution 
problem and to a ten-year life span. (Five 
years may suffice.) 

A new no-profit institute should be con- 
sidered, perhaps located in the Los Angeles 
smog basin for emphasis, 

IV. COURSE OF ACTION 

A network has been developed which shows 
in summary the general form and time scale 
of a national program which could evolve 
through the coordinated efforts of both the 
public and private sectors. The accompany- 
ing TABLE OF EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES is 
based on this network. Such a program 
seems likely to emerge from the intense na- 
tional concern over progressive pollution of 
the alr. 

It is proposed now to develop a plan for 
setting in motion the nucleus of a group as 
described above which would support such a 
program: 

Comment is invited. 


Table of events amd activities 


Events 


Support actlyities 


Jan. 1, 1907. 


Natlonal program outhned -aa 
PHASE 1: 
Mar. 1, 1907. ...| Phase 1 planning study starts 


A no-profit, quasi-governmental, Hmited-tife 
auto smog group (ASG) would provide the 
ee activitios In support of Govern- 
men 


Program definition. 

Program moster network (ist tler). 

Operations plan for auto sm: proun (ASO). 

Organizational structure for ASG 

Rudget for pliase 2 operations of ASG. 

Report providing phase 2 plan. 

Briefing and coordination with Government 
agcncies, 


Phase 1 planning study omüplete...--.------- 


TAE 2 AUTO SMOG GROUP TASE FORCES 


July 1, 1007. . Phase 2 program set in motion: 7 8 prised Task force 1: Technology 


organized; operations of pl 9 and e of promising 
= 1 under 8 network initiate 2 27 — devices (both domestie 
Nov. 1, 1907 promising devices ve drs al 
development support ee as ‘required Identifieat: and development of missing 
to close gaps in technology and produce elements, 
missing elements Cost versus effectiveness analyses. 
Jan. 1, 1968 Pilot production of best devices (as deter- Belection promising devices and 
mined by cost versus effectiveness studies) systems. 
rer vice test s for stat let - 
Mar. 1, 1068... Accelerated service (drivabflity) tests of cally val most promising 
statistically valid numbers of devices systems (“drivability” tests). 
- initiated (16 br. day, 24 days/month: 8 s governing 
45, ml. to be accumulated on each test federally devices and syst ors. 
vebicle). apes — del led nations) program net - 
work, 


March 1, 1967 
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A national program to solve the auto smog problem by 1972— 
Table of events and aclivitics—Continued 


July 1, 1008. 
submitted recommoendin 
gram for equippin 
anil used sutos with devices 
best in overall public interest. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
oF NAT OA 
PROGRAM: 
Sept. 1, 18068. 


Autos set in motion. 


Jun. 1. 1%. 
critical ureus sturts, 


Apr. 1. 1008. 
regional basis sot in motion. 


installation rute. 


Oct. 1, 109. 
produced equi 
systems guuran 
to meot Federal etundards. 


Jan. 1, 17 Achievement of 20 million per year retrofit 
(Note shrin installation rate, 
time scale:) 


tially smog-free condition. 


20 million autos 2 
lion autos over 
tually ame- r H coudition, 


Jan. 1. 12. 


Nore.—Program results in about 70 percent 
amog-{ree 


of all nutos on road iu essential: 


condition by 1072 and ail autos K elcan vy 
about 


1974. 


Drivubility tests complete; pliase 2 report 
full national pro- 
both new production 
oter mined 


Program for equipping new production autos 
set in motion; 5 for retrofitting used 


“Hot spot’ emergency retrofit program for 


Masa production and retrofit program on 


Aciiuvement of 10 million por year retrofit 


Blurting with 1970 modol year, all new autos 
with federally nceepted 
by auto manufacturer 


10 million autos 1 year old or less, and 25 mil- 
lion autos over 1 year old on road in ossen- 


‘cars old or leas, and 45 mil- 
years old on road in essen- 


Support activities 


Task force 2: Production (new auto and 
retrofit): 

Determination of requiroments and capacity. 

Feasiiility and production plunning studies. 

Tostallation and servicing requirements. 
uility assurance and surveillance, 

Porsonnel training program. 

‘Tusk force 3; Economies: 

Impuct on national and personal economy. 

Incontives, tax rolet, installmont buying for 
retrofit Dak pair tomer of. 

Tusk foree Legislation and regulation: 

Analysis of neods at Foderal, Stute, and local 
levels; coordination. 

Propuiration of drafts of new legislation, regu- 
lutions, speci (ications, standards, 

Study of public policy alternutives as to: 
urgency; patent 8 versus public 
int ; treatment of local versus regional 

needs; correlation of individual rights 
versus public interest; international as- 
pects. 


PHASE 2 GENERAL ACTIVITIES oF Asa)“ 


Maintaining Interface relationships with 

Government agencies at all levels. 

nee to Government in sponsoring 
internationul cooperation in area of nuto- 
mobile alr pollution, 

Development and networking of alternative 
plans of notion to ald in executive deeisiun 
on national program structure und mode of 
implementation, 

Advisory and support services for State and 
local as well us federal agonoles. 

Crash pr m management and troublo- 
677 lanetions on demand. 

Assistance in development of program for 
public education on auto smog. 


Notx.—-As an indication of feasitity of achioy- 
ing 20 million retrofit installations per year, 
it may be noted that in the Los Angeles arca 
peep geet 300 factory dealers exist for 
about 3 million autos on road. ES pop 
erly designed kits and procedares, each dealer 
could rensonnubily retrofit 1 auto hour. In 
30) working days per year and assuming 8 
hour work duys, each dealer could make 2,400 
retrofits per year, 300 dealers could therefurs 
achlove over 700,000 retrofits year, assuin- 
ing a well-organized, scheduled oj tion 
with no parts or labor shortages, Starting 
in January of 1060, by January of 1972 (3 
years), over 2 million used autos would be 
retrofitted, Including approximately 600,000 
new autos sold in 1970 and 1971, about 2,700,- 
000 autos or 00 percent of all autos in the Los 
Angeles arca would be chan” by 1072. 


A Picture of Anarchy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, on 
February 19, 1967, in Rock Hill, S.C., the 
Reverend Earl Wilson, pastor of the Park 

ptist Church, delivered a sermon en- 
titled “A Picture of Anarchy.” The ser- 
Mon raised some serious questions that 
this Nation must face if it ts to go for- 
Ward as “one nation under God,” as in- 
tended by our forefathers. I ask unani- 
de . consent that Mr. Wilson's remarks 

Printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the sermon 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PICTURE or ANARCHY 
(By Bart Wilson, pastor, Park Baptist Church, 

PF East Main Street, Rock Hill, 5.0. 

nirai 19, 1967, Isaiah 3: 1-9) 

e third chapter of Isalah paints a vivid 
Picture of the arrogance of 8 and the 


oppression and judgment which was brought 
upon her because of it. Jerusalem was in 
the tragic state of anarchy, The word “an- 
archy" is a word that is known to us but 
seldom used by us. It's meaning is a state 
that we wish we could avoid, but in recent 
week and months I have found myself asking, 
“Are we approaching such a condition in the 
United States of America today?” 

Anarchy is “the state of society where 
there is no law or supreme power; a state 
of political disorder; a state of total confu- 
sion.” The synoym for anarchy means “A 
breakdown in law and order.” And so I ask 
again, “Are we approaching such a condition 
in this our beloved nation today?” 


1. IT IS NO SECRET THAT GOVERNMENT IS A 
NECESSITY OF LIFE 


It has always been true, it is true now, and 
I suppose it will always be true that man, 
without a suitable government, goes wild and 
is unable to accomplish anything. In the 
early verses of this third chapter of Isaiah, 
the government is referred to as the staff 
and stay; the whole stay of bread and the 
whole stay of water.” These are representa- 
tive of the government of the day and they 
are being taken away from them. 

We hate to admit it, but even a bad ruler 
is better than no ruler at all. Often times 
we have watched a bad ruler ruin a 
nation in just ome term of office. By the 
same token, we have watched 
lift a bad nation out of the d 
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we must confess that ruin never comes over 
hight. Destruction never, or maybe I should 
say seldom, comes in one event. The pages 
of history teach us that there are certain 
steps which lead to the downfall of a nation. 
Those steps are: a 

1. A long period, and extended inte — 
between good, honest, and sincere rulers, 

2. Leaders who are more prone to attract 
attention to themselves and to exhibit their 
own powers than they are in promoting the 
best welfare of the nation. These are the 
ones who spend their entire first term of 
Office making sure that they will have a 
second term of office. 5 

3. A third step is the philosophy that every 
man must be for himself. It was only Thurs- 
day of this week when some of us listened 
to a man, a history professor in our own 
city, make the statement that we have no 
moral obligation to anyone but to self. 

4. The young refuse to listen to the wis- 
dom, or to learn from the experiences of the 
older. 

5. A man cannot run for office on a Chris- 
tian ticket and win. The man who promises 
to bring honesty, integrity, and Christianity 
into politics is beaten before he makes his 
first campaign speech. 

These are steps which lead to the downfall 
of a good nation. May I ask you, “Do they 
sound familiar to you?“ 

It. FOR A NATION TO BE GREAT DEMANDS THAT 
SHE HAVE GREAT MEN 


Every nation needs her heroes. Every 
nation needs her men of courage and daring 
for the battlefield. She could never do 
without her Yorks and Perishings, her Wain- 
wrights and MacArthurs, her Grissoms, 
Whites, and Chafees, but as important as 
these are, they are not enough, 

Every nation needs her men of discretion 
and integrity to sit on the seats of the bar 
of justice. Men who will allow no personal 
feeling or prejudice to stand in his way of 
seeing that all men are given thelr unalien- 
able rights. But as important as these are, 
they are not enough. 

Every nation needs her men who are filled 
with deep religious faith and conviction, men 
who will stand for God, men whom God will 
use as the prophets and the teachers of that 
nation in the days ahead. But as important 
as these are, neither are they enough. 

Every nation must live, and die if needs be, 
to assure that every department of her gov- 
ernment—executive, judicial, military, civil, 
scientific, and ecclesiastical—is filled with 
good, able, honest men. Such men hare 
always been in demand, and yet it appears 
to me that Sophie Tucker's torch song of 
many years ago may still be in vogue, It 
may still be true that “A Good Man Now- 
adays Is Hard To Find.“ 

As we look at Jerusalem in the days of our 
text, we note that there was a dearth of 
good men. They were occupied with the 
task of finding a good man to lead them and 
he was not to be found. In my opinion, we 
are in the midst of a great famine. Not a 
famine of food, or wealth, or earthly posses- . 
sions, but rather a famine of good men to 
lead us in the direction we need to be led. 
The American public, just like the citizens of 
Jerusalem, has called upon false leaders. We 
are looking to men who are out to do nothing 
more than better their own positions. We 
are depending upon men for leadership who 
have become idol gods to themselves, and 
they are leading this nation away from the 
truth rather than toward it. 

Ahaz was the ruler of Jerusalem in those 
days. He was a man who was weak in his 
character. He was a man interested only in 
“the number one.” He was a man who would 
have others killed in order to possess the 
property he wanted as his own. His admin- 
istration was a foolish one, and because of 
his leadership the entire kingdom was out of 
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joint. Because of his leadership a state 
of anarchy had developed, E 
Do we not need to see, and do we not need 
to do about the fact that good, 
intelligent, God-fearing men are the de- 
mand of every age and generation? Walter 
Judd once remarked that we now have only 
two statesmen in Congress. If this is true, 
it is a tragedy. If we are not breeding good 
statesmen it may be because the church has 
allowed the weak, illiterate, lawless man to 
swarm about undetected so long that he 
has now begun to breed a spirit of moral 
Weakness and decay. It may be that he has 
already bred in our nation the spirit of 
anarchy. 
III. WHAT ARE THE RESULTS OF ANARCHY? 


It may be that we can answer this ques- 
tion by asking several others. How will a 
society where there is no law and order affect 
your private life? Let me list for you several 
things which will take place: 

1. Our good neighborhoods will be de- 
stroyed because of a lack of trust. It isa 
terrible thing when we have come to the 
point where neighbor cannot trust neighbor. 

2. Our women will, or should I say Have, 

become afraid to walk the streets of the 
neighborhood where they have spent a life- 
time. Just this week a lady in our church 
called and said, “Mr. Wilson, I am afraid to 
get out on the sidewalks of my neighbor- 
hood. The men who hang around the doors 
of the stores are too lazy to work and too 
ignorant to be drafted, and some of the 
things they say as you go by are frighten- 
ing.” 
3. And she is an elderly lady. This only 
brings to mind that anarchy destroys all 
respect for age, and all respect for authority 
has long gone down the drain. My heart 
aches for the man in blue who puts his life 
in danger every time he answers a call. How 
many times does he make an arrest of a law- 
breaker, only to have that law-breaker thumb 
his nose at him two hours later? We have 
come to the point that we have told the 
criminally inclined that it doesn't really 
matter whether he obeys the law or not. 

What are the results of anarchy? Do these 
conditions sound familiar to you? How will 
a society where there is no law and order 
affect your public life? Let me list several 
things which will take place here: 

1. Anyone, prepared or not, will run for, 
and will hold office. Already we have wit- 
nessed men who, by the authority of their 
Office, have professed to be law-makers be- 
come public law-breakers. Men who will use 
pistols and axe-handles to defy the law; or 
men who will put wife in office in order to 
get around the law of the state. We have our 
Adam Clayton Powells all around us. Men 
who are elected to make the laws, but feel 
that they are immune to obeying the law. 

2. When this happens, the general public 
loses all respect for the office, and the office 
loses ita ability to accomplish anything to- 
ward restoring law and order. When we come 
to the point where we cannot trust the ones 
we have elected to office, we have backed our- 
selves into a corner from which we may not 
be able to escape. 

3. Taxes become exorbitant for no other 
purpose than to finance the pet projects of 
the politicians. Wars are allowed to linger 
on and on because they aid the economy, 
Budgets are nothing more than the ingeneous 
magic of a mathmatician to cover up the 
sins committed by those who hold the offices 
of honor. 

What are the results of anarchy? Do these 
conditions sound familiar to you? 

We need to see that where anarchy is a 
cancer on the body of a nation, sin and sepa- 
ration from God is a cancer on the body of 
the individual, and the two cannot be sepa- 
rated. Anarchy destroys the spirit of a na- 
tion and sin destroys the spirit of a man. 
Anarchy is the destroyer of the homes of & 
nation and sin is the destroyer of the indi- 
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vidual's home. Anarhcy causes a nation to 
neglect doing its job to the best of its ability, 
while sin causes man to do his task in a 
half-way manner. Anarchy causes a nation 
to lose all respect for itself, while sin causes 
a man to lose all self-respect. And when- 
ever a nation or an individual loses self- 
respect he loses all respect for law and order. 
Yes, I feel that we need learn that anarchy 
is the result of the sinfulness of the nations“ 
people. 
Iv. I WOULD NOT DARE CLOSE AT THIS POINT 
WITHOUT FIRST TELLING YOU THAT THERE 
IS AN ANSWER, 


Yes, there is a solution to the state of our 
society today and His name is Jesus Christ. 
If we think that our hearts are broken be- 
cause of the level to which our nation has 
fallen, how much more is the heart of God 
broken. He has had tremendous hopes for 
this nation of ours, and to be truthful, we 
must confess that we have let Him down. 

The thirteenth chapter of the book of 
Romans is a loud voice in speaking of the 
duties of man toward the state. Listen to a 
few select verses to learn how it tells us that 
we could have a great nation again. 

“Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are ordained of God.” 

“Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves dam- 
nation.“ 

“Render therefore to all their dues: tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to whom cus- 
tom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour.” i 

“Love worketh no ul to his neighbor: 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.“ 

“It is high time to awake out of sleep: 
for now is our salvation nearer than when we 
believed.” 

“The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand: let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light.” 

“Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham- 
bering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying.” 

“But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh, to 
fulfill the lusts thereof.” 

When we have come to a face-to-face en- 
counter with Jesus, both as a nation and as 
individuals; and when we believe in our 
hearts that God has raised him from the 
dead; and when we confess that Jesus is 
our Lord; we will then put away our anarchy 
and the lawlessness of our own lives and 
make Him to become the King of Kings and 
the Lord of Lords in our hearts, 

Then, and only then, will we be able to 
build for Him one nation under God.” 


Kansas Winner—Voice of Democracy 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, as in previ- 
ous years, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has again sponsored the Voice of De- 
mocracy contest, in which high school 
students across the Nation participate 
for scholarships ranging from $1,000 to 
$5,000. 

This year 350,000 American youths par- 
ticipated, and the winner from Kansas 
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is John Swedenburg of Salina, Kans., in 
my congressional district. It gives me 
deep satisfaction to submit for inclusion 
at this point in the Recorp John’s speech 
“Democracy—What It Means to Me.” 
All Kansans applaud him for his fine 
speech and wish him every success in his 
educational pursuits. 

The speech follows: 

Democracy: WHat Ir Means to Me 

(By John Swedenburg, Salina, Kans.) 


From all that you can tell, from all that 
you can hear, and from any other sensory 
function pertinent to this recording, the 
only thing you can be certain of is that I 
am but a voice; yet I am a voice. 

I am a voice of democracy, yet I do not 
speak for the freedom of democratic ways 
for all. No, I am a very discriminatory and 
possibly a very self-centered voice. The 
sounds I utter are the sounds of a generation 
of rebels, a mnemonic device attributed to 
every teen-age generation. 

We are a rebellious society in the sense 
that we have not yet conformed to the adult 
world. Yet, this is not really rebellion but 
merely confusion. 

It is also a quest, a quest for knowledge. 
answers to our questions, solutions to our 
problems—ultimately, truth. 

The body of my voice is presently fighting 
a war that the mind of this body cannot 
completely comprehend, How does my voice 
answer this problem? It commands draft- 
card burnings. It instigates riots and pick- 
ets. It pleas to lower the vote, to let me 
have a hand in the government that is 
running my life. Yet all this commanding. 
instigating, and pleading is mixed with a 
common emotion—fear, 

I am afraid of a future that will exist in 
perpetual discord. I am afraid of leaving 
a life of security. I am afraid that I can 
no longer look at life through rose-colored 
glass. Actually, I am hiding behind my 
shouts of freedom, for what I seek at the 
pinnacle of my quest is a hand. A hand to 
guide and comfort me, possibly this is the 
hand of God. 

My voice is not powerless. My voice is 
the medium, the method of communication 
between the end product of my reasoning 
process and an informed public, 

Although I cannot actively alter our gov- 
ernment, I can be an incentive by expressing 
the sentiments of my cause. This is what 
democracy is all about. It allows me to 
think, to criticize, and to Judge without 
suppression. I am not forced to believe in 
my form of government, although I have 
slanted towards it all of my life. I am not 
even forced to belleve in God, if I don't 
want to. 

Ironically, it is the characteristic freedom 
of democracy that forces me to be a slave 
of the truth. James Bryce came closest to 
the truth when he said, “No government 
demands so much from the citizen as de- 
mocracy and none gives back so much.“ 


Bombing of North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


— OF 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 

Mr. HELSTOSKI.. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many who question the usefulness of 
our bombing of North Vietnam. 


Although our bombing has increased 
in intensity, many observers feel that we 
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have seen little effect of this bombing 
upon the course of the war. 

The New Republic has dealt with what 
they feel to be some of the salient points 
in the debate over the effectiveness of 
these bombings. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the January 21 
issue of the New Republic on the subject 
of these bombings. It is an article that 
is well worth reading and I wish to share 
it with my colleagues who may have 
Missed seeing it at the time of its pub- 
lication. The article follows: 

Cat Ir Orr 

When U.S. planes first began bombing 
North Vietnam, February 7, 1965, it was ex- 
Plained in Washington that appearances not- 
iwthstanding, we sought “no wider war,” and 
that this bombing was “carefully limited to 
Military areas which are supplying men and 
arms for attacking South Vietnam.” Almost 
two years later, in his State of the Union 
Message, the President repeated the rea- 
Surances: he seeks no wider war; we are 
Still fighting a limited war. Nevertheless, 
the bombing has progressively accelerated in 
its indiscriminate destructiveness, in the 
number and kinds of targets. In 1965, U.S. 
aircraft flew 24,670 sorties over the North. 
Last year, all reference to individual “sorties” 
Was abandoned; instead, there were 23,577 
“missions” over the North, which on the 
Usual assumption of four aircraft per mis- 
Sion, amounts to 94,308 sorties. (The Pen- 
tagon gives no figures on the tonnage of 
bombs dropped.) 

Four hundred and forty-two US planes and 
four resuce helicopters had been shot down 
Over the North, as of last month. The Sec- 
Tetary of the Air Force claims the destruction 
or damage in the North by our air strikes 
Of 7,000 trucks, 3,000 railway cars, 5,000 
bridges, 5,000 barges and boats and more than 
two-thirds of the North's oil storage supplies, 
Most of its ammunition storage and explosive 
Plants and “nearly all bridges” outside the 
Hanoil-Haiphong area. How can there be 
anything left worth knocking down and 
Out? Yet there always seems to be another 
bridge, another radar site or railroad track 
to blow up. 

Since all this alr activity has not stopped 

P infiltration from North to South (it 
increased), nor undermined the morale 


or economy of the adversary, there ls a wide- . 


Spread view that the US should’ uncondi- 
lly and unilaterally stop the bombing. 

The Secretary General of the United Na- 
Tons has said it; so has General de Gaulle 
and countless other individuals and organiza- 
ons abroad. It has been urged by our col- 
es, the editors of Commonweal maga- 
zine, and by the editors of the St. Louis Post- 
ten. An unconditional cessation of US 
bombing has also been cited by the premier 
of North Vietnam, in his talks with Harri- 
son Salisbury of The New York Times, as a 
fifth point (not condition) that should be 
accepted by the United States If there is to 

à settlement. 

The justification for halting the bombing 
Of the North, it seems to us, is not that it 
Would of itself produce peace, or even nego- 
Wations. The American public would be de- 
Selving itself were it to believe that the Viet 

ng or Hanol will give up simply because 
the US has given up its alr attacks. The rea- 
Sons for a halt are that the bombing is 
Widening, not narrowing the war; toughening 
asistance, not weakening it; getting Hanoi 
1 nd the Viet Cong more, not less, assistance 
‘a Asian and communist states; 
t ising, not lowering civilian casualty rates; 

ceding, not the hopes of hawks in 
and out of the Pentagon who want more and 


er air strikes against the North—and- 


Possibly against China too. 
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Last November, President Johnson sald he 
couldn't “conceive of anyone feeling that 
one side ought to stop the bombing and the 
other side to continue it.“ But there hasn't 
been any bombing by “the other side.” The 
time for us to have stopped was two years 
ago. Better now than two years hence. The 
prudent maxim has become: the more US 
military activity in Vietnam, the worse, the 
less the better. 


Secretary of Agriculture Freeman Urges 
That Countryside Beauty and Tranquil- 
lity Also Be the Objective of Urban 
America so as To Correct Environmen- 
tal Imbalance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege to have participated 
with Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman in a portion of the Nation’s 
Cleanest Town Achievement Conference, 
February 21, 1967, in our National Cap- 
ital City. 

It was a gratifying experience, not only 
because my home city, Elkins, W. Va., 
was an award winner but also because 
Secretary Freeman delivered in informa- 
tive and thought-provoking address. I 
hope Senators will distribute his address 
to thousands of citizens because it is a 
challenging approach to a vital problem. 

As he has done so well on other occa- 
sions, our dedicated Secretary of Agri- 
culture spoke of “the urgent need to 
slow the exodus of people from the coun- 
tryside to the cities.’ He observed 
cogently that— 

If we can stem that tide, we can give our 
crowded cities a litle breathing room 
and the lead time they need to assess where 
they are and where they want to go in the 
years ahead. The only way to stem that tide 
is to build opportunity into the country- 
side , for that is the only way we can 
hold people there. 


Mr. President, three additional para- 
graphs of Secretary Freeman's speech 
are especially worthy of being under- 
scored; namely: 

There no longer remains a compelling rea- 
son why business and industry—and joba— 
cannot be distributed equitably throughout 
America. And this one action alone—if en- 
acted in substantial enough measure—would 
do a great deal to restore biological and es- 
thetic balance to this nation. 

Instead of building industry where people 
are—without considering whether they want 
to be there or even if it is good that so many 
of them are there—we must start to build 
industry and provide jobs where more people 
want to be.. where more people ought to 
be. 
‘There is beauty in the countryside. There 
is tranquillity there. But there can also be 
beauty and tranquillity in urban America— 
as you people have proved (in making this 
Cleanest Town Achlevement Conference pos- 
sible). We must and can have both. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp the address by Secretary of 

Agriculture Freeman, from which I have 

quoted in part. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN AT THE NATION'S CLEAN- 
EST TOWN ACHIEVEMENT CONFERENCE AT THE 
STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

* FEBRUARY 21, 1967. : 

The other day I saw a bumper sticker on 
a passing car, 

It read; 

“Help beautify your local dump. Throw 
something lovely away today.” 

Now far from being offended by this cava- 
lier comment on a’ subject as important as 
beautification, I was encouraged, Let me 
tell you why. 

Bumper stickers, sloganeering buttons, and 
graffiti—those frequently witty and some- 
times profound observations on human 
foibles and the vicissitudes of life we find 
scribbled on fences, the sides of buildings 
and restroom walis—are as in“ as “in” can 
be these days. 

The name of the game is intellectual one- 
upmanship. Design a sticker or a button or 
concoct a graffito that challenges the reader 
to look beyond the obylous to the whimsical, 
the ironic, or the ridiculous .. . and you've 
scored. 

The key to scoring is contemporary per- 
ceptiveness. You've simply got to know 
what's going on in the world to play the 
gam 


e. 
That's why I found that particular bumper 
sticker encouraging. Its designer knew that 
beautification was becoming a big thing. If 
it wasn't, there was no point in spoofing it. 
I'll return to this point, but now let me 
consider beautification—and the urgent need 
for it—in a more serious vein. 

Today we hear much about the hostility 
between man and his environment. We hear 
that there is a basic antipathy between the 
nature of man and what he has fashioned 
for his domain. We hear that modern man 
is living in violation of biological law... 
and that this unnatural existence is taking 
its toll in bleakness of spirit and mental 
disease. 

Moreover, at last week's international sem- 
mar on “The Quality of Man's Environ- 
ment! —- sponsored by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution here in Washington —speaker after 
speaker noted that man seems to have lost 
the ability to launch coordinated attacks. 
governed by some overriding common ideal, 
on all aspects of his environment. 

When did it come about—this hostility 
between man and his world? 

Some say within the last generation. 

In 1910, most Americans still lived in the 
countryside. The 2,300 towns in existence 
then had average populations of less than 
10,000, and were separated from one another 
by miles of open land and virgin forest. 
Whatever the hardships in those days—and 
they were considerable—there was also the 
environmental compensation of abundant 
natural beauty. 

But by 1960, most Americans lived in 6,000 
urban concentrations. Twenty-five of these 
had populations of more than 500,000... 
and were spreading into one another. 


Space photographs discern what appear 


Massachusetts, 


space they instinctively crave to 
violation of biological law and restore some 
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balance of order, beauty and tranquillity to 
their environment. 

Each year another 3 million Americans 
pour into the biggest cities. And with each 
incoming wave of humanity, a million more 
acres of fields, woods and hills near urban 
centers are inundated by asphalt, concrete, 
shopping centers, and housing developments. 

And while the surburbs too often are 
sprawling without grace, rhyme or reason, 
the inner cities too often are rotting with 
decay. 

Billboards, garish neon signs, undisguised 
trash depots, rundown housing, parking lots 
instead of parks, waterfronts cluttered and 
defaced with concrete plants, railroad spurs 
and elevated express-ways .. . these are the 
sights too many harried city workers see as 
they go to work and return home in bumper 
to bumper traffic. 

They breathe—not fresh air—but noxious 
fumes. They hear—not the meadowlark— 
but the cacophony of auto horns. They 
see—not vistas of natural beauty—but sky- 
lines of ugliness. 

Where—in all this—is man to find relief 
and solitude and that communion with the 
esthetic that will ease the hostility between 
bim and his environment? 

Happily, the outlook Is not as bleak as It 
once appeared. We have it within our power 
to change all of this... if we have the will 
to do it. The cities represented here today 
have demonstrated that determination. 

Millions of Americans have demonstrated 
the same determination over the many years 
since the Cleanest Towns contest was in- 
stituted by the National Clean Up—Paint 
Up—Fix Up Bureau way back in 1912. This 
year 50 million people in 233 cities and towns 
pitched in to clean up and beautify their 
communities ... and entries in the 1966 
contest were 50 percent greater than they 
were the year before. 

Had it not been for the inspiration of the 
Clean Up—Paint Up—Fix Up Bureau—and 
the response by cities such as yours, the face 
of today’s America would be even less at- 
tractive than it is. I'm confident that these 
efforts will continue to make an even greater 
contribution to beautifying America in the 
years ahead. 

Efforts to improve the current environ- 
ment of the city will always be a major 
tool in reducing environmental hostility. 
But there are two other tools important to 
our future environment that I would like to 
discuss with you today. 

First, we must rebuild many of our older 
cities. . and build new ones. 

Charles Burchard, the dean of Virginia 
Polytechnic’s Institute of Architecture, re- 
cently noted that we're going to hare to build 
a second America to house the doubled popu- 
lation we expect by the year 2000. 

In effect, he said, we are going to haye to 
duplicate every single structure in the United 
States today. 

But.“ he pointed out, this doesn't mean 
we're going to do it right. We do have a 
choice, but the general population has never 
been asked to make such choices before. 

“In past ages,” he said, “the church, the 
pharaoh, the king, the noble, and the very 
wealthy made the environmental decisions 
for their communities. Now it's up to us, 
and there's no reason why our government— 
for which we pay and to which we elect rep- 
resentatives—should not share in this effort 
«++ AS there Is every indication they now 
will, Our government programs for commu- 
nity improvement, however, will be merely 
tools for local use. The basic decisions must 
remain ours.” 

Dean Burchard then pointed out that ser- 
eral hunderd communities already are in the 
process of planned change. 

“The pattern seems to be working out this 
way,” he said. “The central area of down- 
town will have relatively fewer uses than 
it once had. Manufacturing, warehousing, 
and distribution will continue to disappear 
from the central city. They will be replaced 
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by various forms of housing, and by admin- 
istrative offices, businesses, hotels, theatres, 
and shopping. The central city will be served 
by loop highways which tend to delineate it.” 

He envisions future cities built to esthetic 
as well as practical demands . .», cities where 
through traffic will be routed around or even 
under the densely populated areas . . where 
the cars which must come into the center are 
parked underground or in “landscaped lots 
whose terrain and foliage screen them from 
view... where eyepleasing buildings are set 
off from one another by parks and pools and 
trees and flowers and shrubs. 

I believe we can have more and more such 
cities—i/ we want them badly enough to do 
what has to be done to get them, 

And this group—this organization—these 
contest participants have the knowledge and 
experience to take the leadership in this 
effort. 

There is also a third tool to use in reduc- 
ing the hostility between Amricans and their 
environment, but the use of this tool may re- 
Quire a 180-degree turnabout in our conven- 
tional thinking. 

Up to very recently, one of the obvious 
recourses to solving the problem of cities 
with too little space for too many people 
has been ignored or overlooked. 

I speak now of the urgent need to slow 
the exodus of people from the countryside to 
the cities. If we can stem that tide, we can 
give our crowded cities a little breathing 
room ...and the lead time they need to 
&ssess where they are and where they want 
to go in the years ahead. 

The only way to stem that tide is to build 
opportunity into the countrside ... for 
that is the only way we can hold people 
there, k 

There no longer remains a compelling rea- 
son why business and industry—and jobs— 
cannot be distributed equitably throughout 
America. And this one action alone—if 
enacted in substantial enough measure— 
would do a great deal to restore biological 
and esthetic balance to this nation. 

Instead of building industry where people 
are — without considering whether they want 
to be there or even if it is good that so many 
of them are there—we must start to build 
industry and provide jobs where more peo- 
ple want to be . . . where more people ought 
to be. 

There is beauty in the countryside. There 
is tranquillity there. But there can also be 
beauty and tranquillity in urban America— 
ms you pecple have proved. We must and 
can have both. 

Fortunately, we have more than hope that 
tomorrow's America can be a more orderly, 
tranquil and beautiful America. We have 
the beginnings of policy, programs and 
guidelines to do what must be done. 

The Johnson Administration clearly per- 
ceives the urgent need to redesign man's en- 
vironment to eliminate its hostile aspects. 

The Demonstration Cities program, for in- 
stance, will spur the rebuilding of the cores 
of certain major cities. x 

Rural development programs have been 
launched to saye and enhance rural re- 
sources and rural beauty ... and to bring 
parity of opportunity to the countryside. 

Department of Agriculture agencies are in 
the vanguard of this effort. Our soil con- 
servationists work with housing developers 
to protect and enhance the beauty of areas 
being developed. REA has developed mate- 
rials, equipment and system designs which 
lowered the cost of putting telephone wires 
underground . rather than stringing 
them along unsightly poles. Agricultural 
researchers have developed new eye-pleasing 
plants. Other agencies are participating in 
cost shared projects to develop new vistas 
of green space and beauty. are working 
to end pollution of lakes and streams 
and are improving and protecting our na- 
tional forests. And still others are working 
to develop all the resources of rural America 
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to make it more attractive to industry ... 
and to the people we must hold there. 

The President and the First Lady are lead- 
ing the campaign to beautify all of America 
«+. and that campaign is making real head- 
way. We need no more proof of this than 
the greatly increased participation in this 
year's Cleanest Towns contest. 

And here is another significant develop- 
ment—the gearing up of the professions in- 
volved in enyironmental design and rede- 
sign to face the challenges of the future 
and the way colleges and universities 
are upgrading curricula and redirecting em- 
phases to focus upon what must be done 
with the made environment in the years 
ahead. 

But most important—and encouraging— 
is the fact that rank and file Americans 
across this land have become aware of our 
nation’s biological imbalance and esthetic 
shortcomings . . . and are doing something 
about it, 

This is why I was encouraged by the 
bumper sticker I mentioned In my opening 
remarks, It proved to me that Americans 
are aware. A 

“With the support and the understanding 
of the American citizenry,” Dean Burchard 
said, “we can now create an environment 
sufficiently varied and related in its parts 
to the human scale , . where the cultiva- 
tion of mind, body and spirit is possible once 
again... and in which we will be able to 
live in harmony with biological law.” 

Led by you, that support that under- 
standing is growing with each passing day. 


The 50th Anniversary of Lionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly Lions International celebrated Foun- 
ders Month, and I had occasion to read a 
speech delivered by past president and 
charter member, Jones T. Bond, of the 
Greensboro Lions Club, Greensboro, 
Ga., to the Manatee County Lions Club, 
Bradenton, Fla. I take pleasure in shar- 
ing with my colleagues Mr. Jones’ talk 
on the story of Lionism and the work of 
this great civic organization. 

The address follows: 

THE Stony or Lionism 

Mr. President, distinguished guests and 
fellow Lions: since this is founders month 
in Lionism, I hope to bring you a message 
that will be both Interesting and of value. 
That is to tell you so-nething of the be- 
ginning of tkis, the largest and greatest 
civic organization, and something of how 
it arrived at its present state of being on 
the eve of this year. the 50th anniversary. 
The convention. which I hope to attend, will 
take place in Chicago, Illinois, this coming 
July. 

First, according to history, the Lions In- 
ternational had its beginning and first 
annual convention which officially was or- 
ganized om October 8th, 1917, in Dallas, 
Texas, at the Adolphus Hotel and would see 
delegates from member Lions clubs in at- 
tendance, under the leadership of Lions 
Club International Secretary, Melvin Jones, 
and has grown continually since that time. 

To add something personal to this talk, 
I wish to say the Lions Club which I belong 
to was organized in Greensboro, Georgin, and 
took the name of Greensboro Lions Club. It 
Was organized in 1933 at a time in which 
we were at the cross roads of how to keep 
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& civic club in existence, as the other previ- 
Ous clubs did not survive. 
Lion charter president wns the late 
Lion T. “Hamp” McGiboney. Our 
Active charter members are 4 in number and 
all are past presidents of this club which 
are as follows: 

Lion H. H, Chapman—retired businessman 
&nd present chairman of board of Minnie G. 

ll Hospital. 


to district governor T. “Hamp” Mc- 
Giboney, of District No. 18A. Lion “Hamp” 
Spirit in Lionism will be forever implanted 
heart as well as all the many fellow 
th whom he came in contact dur- 
lifetime. 
resent president is Lion Dave Flagg, 
Lion secretary is Lion Don Bourne, 
along with the other members, are do- 
& wonderful job this year. 
Wish to pay special\tribute to our great 
Tnational secretary, Lion Melvin Jones, 
I had the pleasure to know personally 
t his home club in Chicago in his 
me and talk with him, which was most 
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July 1946, Janet Bond, age 15 at the 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher Wallace, 
N and myself, and other 
elegates from Georgia, attended the Lions 
tional Convention in San Francisco, 
Our way up, we came by car and stopped 
Angeles and were visiting the C.B.S. 
„ And while there I was selected from 
audience by Walter O'Keefe to go on the 
his program. 
the Lions Club International num- 
bs had grown to 5400 and the num- 
Members, according to the records 
„116. Since that time, a distance 
20 years, we now have, according 
ords of 1966, some 20,000 clubs and 
bership of 800,000 members on 
y. 
Clubs International is one of the 
have survived the 


Lionism? Prognisticating, is a 
ness. Founder Jones whose birth- 
January 13th., knew this when he 
tor a prediction he would answer, 
ere will always be a land of beyond 
International! A goal that will 
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Hostility of Soviet Government To Ban on 
Antiballistic Missiles System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
* Tre . STATES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
aturday, February 18, 1967, the Wash - 
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ington Post published an article by the 
Reuters News Agency, datelined Moscow, 
February 17, which reported that the 
Soviet Government was hostile to a ban 
on development and deployment of an 
antiballistic missile system. In view of 
the protracted delay by the administra- 
tion in utilizing funds provided by Con- 
gress to move forward with an ABM 
system, I believe that this article will 
be of interest. 

While I personally have no hope for 
these negotiations, desirable as an ac- 
ceptable agreement would be, I would 
nevertheless have to raise the question 
as to inspection of Russian territory if 
such an agreement were ever reached. 
This is one area in which the Russians 
have been adamant, and I feel that the 
likelihood of any real action is nil. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrer ABM SHIFT DENIED 

Moscow, Feb. 17.—The Soviet government 
was today reported basically hostile to a 
ban on anti-ballistic-missile systems as pro- 
posed by the United States. 

Communist sources said Russia's opposi- 
tion to a negotiated ABM moratorium was 
restated privately by officials this week after 
a Pravda article seemed to suggest that the 
Soviet view might have changed. 

The officials were reliably quoted as saying 
there was no change in the Kremlin's posi- 
tion, and that basically Russia had no inter- 
est at present in negotiating a moratorium 
with the United States. 

Communist sources said the explanation 
for the Pravda article was that the writer 
had made a mistake. 

Pravda commentator Fyodor Burlatsky 
had been reprimanded and the newspaper 
would publish a new article setting out the 
Kremlin's negative views, the sources sald. 

The sources sald Burlatsky’s error had 
caused considerable embarrassment in high 
government circles. 

Today's clarification by Communist ofi- 
cials confirms the Soviet position as well as 
the negative answer given at his London 
press conference last week by Prime Minister 
Kosygin, who had been asked if the Soviet 
Union thought it possible to agree on a 
moratorium. 

He replied that defensive weapons such 
as anti-missile missiles were designed to pre- 
serve human lives, and “appropriate conclu- 
sions” could be drawn from this answer. 

The conclusion drawn by most observers 
was that Kosygin was rejecting President 
Johnson's call last month for a negotiated 
moratorium under which both nations would 
scrap plans for the building of costly anti- 
missile systems. 

On Wednesday, after Kosygin’s return from 
his British visit, Pravda published an ar- 
ticle about arms control which quoted him 
as saying Russia was ready to discuss the 
curtailment of the arms race both in the 
field of offensive and defensive weapons. 

The Communist Party newspaper’s inter- 
pretation attracted widespread interest be- 
cause it went considerably further than Kosy- 
gin’s original answer. 

[United States officials declined to accept 
the news reports from Moscow yesterday as 
a definite version of the Soviet position. They 
acknowledged that it was extremely rare for 
Communist sources in Moscow to challenge 
the accuracy of any report in Pravda, but 
they noted that there was no official authen- 
tication of a Pravda error. 

[OMficials in Washington said it may be 
that the Soviet Union is opposed to talking 
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about anti-missile missile systems alone. But 
they noted that Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
said on Feb. 9, after Soviet Premier Kosygin's 
comments on the subject, that the United 
States Is prepared “to discuss both offensive 
and defensive weapons with the Soviet Union. 

[State Department spokesman reiterated 
yesterday what Rusk said then, that they 
would not consider present interpretations 
of Soviet positions “as their last word on 
this subject.“ 

According to Washington reports last 
month, the Soviet Union has shown interest 
in discussing an anti-missile ban. But these 
Teports lacked confirmation in Moscow, and 
were generally regarded here with skepti- 
cism. 

Communist sources cited three possible 
reasons for Soviet opposition: 

Soviet military doctrine has always been 
based on a defensive outlook, and anti- 
missiles fit into such a concept. 

Russia is believed to have already started 
building a limited anti-missile system around 
Moscow, and work may be too far advanced 
for it to be halted. 

Soviet generals have a deep distrust of 
President Johnson because of the Vietnam 
war, and the military climate is against dis- 
cussions of this nature with the United 
States at this time, 


Great Plains Wheat, Inc.: Increasing 
Markets for U.S. Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to join with other Members 
of Congress this morning to hear Mr. 
Ralph Ball, of Sterling, Kans., president 
of Great Plains Wheat, Inc., speak on 
the important efforts being conducted by 
Western Wheat Associates, Great Plains 
Wheat, and the National Association of 
Wheat Growers to increase markets for 
U.S. wheat. 

Mr. Ball, a constituent of mine, pre- 
sented an enlightening report on these 
efforts and outlined certain concerns 
which these organizations have regarding 
future market development, particularly 
relating to wheat exports. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the text of Mr. 
Ball's remarks made at a congressional 
breakfast in Washington, D.C., this date, 
March 1, 1967. The remarks follow: 
REMARKS oF RALPH BALL, PRESIDENT, GREAT 

PLAINS WHEAT, INC, AT CONGRESSIONAL 

BREAKFAST, WASHINGTON, D.C., MarcH 1, 

1967 

Also a regional association similar to West- 
ern Wheat Associates, Great Plains Wheat is 
supported by five wheat-producing states in 
the Plains area—Colorado, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma and South Dakota—and 
represents about 360,000 producers. 

As the surplus continued to grow in the 
1950's, wheat producers soon realized they 
had a larger interest and responsibility in 
the wheat industry than just producing 
wheat. Accepting this responsibility, state 
wheat grower groups, associated with the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, 
founded the two organizations to increase 
markets for U.S. wheat. 

These producers contribute their dollars 
to market development, In addition, Great 
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Plains Wheat contracts with Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture for monies appropriated by Congress 
under the provisions of P, L. 480, the law 
you and your colleagues provided as a means 
of channeling support into a market develop- 
ment program. 

The record of these organizations speaks 
for itself. Jumped by more than 500 
million bushels since 1955, almost equal to 
the production of the five Great Plains states 
in 1964. 

Many domestic activities carried on by the 
GPW member commissions have an effect 
upon the exports of U.S. wheat also. One 
such state-commission supported project is 
the development of a larger kernel Durum 
Wheat in North Dakota. Member state 
wheat commissions also carry on extensive 
programs of education and distribute nu- 
tritional information to anyone who asks as 
well as making crop and market surveys. 

Sales are made on price the world over 
and wheat is no exception. And transporta- 
tion is an important part of the price. 
Therefore, transportation Ils a major activity 
of GPW, The Great Plains is a vast land- 
locked area and producers are dependent 
on the transportation networks to move 
their wheat to market. This calls for a con- 
stant review of rates so that the competitive- 
ness of US. wheat is maintained. For in- 
stance, the efforts of Great Plains Wheat and 
the state commissions were instrumental in 
reducing the export rate from the Plains to 
the West Coast. 

GPW’'s prime responsibility are the mar- 
kets of Europe, Africa and South America. 
We maintain regional offices in The Nether- 
lands and Venezuela and a country office in 
Brazil. We also cooperate with Western 
Wheat in Asia. 

We are the wheat producers eyes, ears and 
mouth in the foreign field. In many cases, 
we are the only voice in the marketplace 
whose only interest is in U.S, wheat. We fill 
the gap that neither the government nor the 
grain trade can, due to the limitations placed 
upon both. However, we can work only 
when there is cooperation between all three 
groups. 

The two-way flow of market information 
is vital to market development, Not only 
does the Great Plains Wheat staff provide 
the foreign buyer with information on the 
U.S. crop, price, availability, credit or the 
best means of using his purchase, but the 
staff also receives information concerning 
the quantity and quality of the local crop 
and the import needs of the country. This 
information is then relayed to the statesid 
staff, U.S. D. A. and grain trade. 4 

One excellent example of GPW’s efforts is 
the purchases by the Swiss Government for 
ite strategic reserve of bread wheat. Nor- 
mally the Swiss Government buys Canadian 
Manitoba for this reserve. However, in 1966, 
after years of effort by GPW staff, the Gov- 
ernment purchased 20,000 tons of Dark 
Northern Spring Wheat. This one purchase 
clearly illustrated to the Swiss trade that 
the Government had confidence in the qual- 
ity of US. wheat. After that, U.S, share of 
bread wheat sales to Switzerland jumped 
from 14.4 per cent in 1965 to 35.6 per cent 
for the first 11 months of 1966. The Gov- 
ernment also recently announced another 
10,000-ton purchase this year, 

Even though a country may shift its pur- 
chases from a competitor to the United 
States, Great Plains Wheat’s job is not 
finished, We must continue to inform the 
buyer of changes in the U.S. market system 
and aid in solving any difficulties he may 
encounter. The emphasis shifts from one 
of promotion to one of service. 
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The other segments of market develop- 
ment have been competently described by 
Mr. Moos, Therefore, I will discuss some 
points hindering our exports. 

First is the lack of uniformity in US. 
wheat shipments. Although greatly im- 
proved since the change in Grain Standards 
two years ago, there is still some room for 
improvement. The change was initiated 
largely due to an extensive study and cargo- 
sampling program conducted by GPW and 
U.S. D. A. 

Second, Great Plains Wheat has spent a 
substantial amount of time convincing the 
foreign buyer that the United States has a 
constant supply of quality wheat at com- 
petitive prices. The foreign buyer is bound 
by tradition and buys the same type of wheat 
year after year. But this position as a 
major supplier can be quickly put in Jeopardy 
if the quality of our shipments drops or 
prices remain uncompetitive for any sub- 
stantial period. Therefore, the United 
States, with your help, must develop trade 
and pricing policies that guard our inten- 
tion of remaining a traditional supplier of 
quality wheat. 

Third, the United States must develop an 
imaginative credit policy which will encour- 
age sales. Many times our competitor to the 
north has succeeded in doing business be- 
cause of its credit policies. The United 
States should grant credit for longer periods 
and liberalize the regulations concerning 
qualifications to accept letters of credit from 
reputable foreign banks. Even though our 
interest rates are fair, the strictness of the 
other rules has blocked many purchases, 
Another essential to increasing sales is the 
policy of setting the subsidy well in advance 
of the marketing year. 

Last, trade in wheat and other agriculture 
products should be afforded the same freedom 
as trade in industrial products. Therefore, 
sales of U.S. wheat should be able to move 
to Eastern Bloc countries through regular 
shipping channels instead of requiring half 
of the shipment move in U.S. flag vessels. 
Increased U.S. trade with East Europe, an 
accepted part of U.S. foreign policy, should 
not discriminate against the wheat producer. 

Mr. Moos has mentioned other barriers to 
U.S. wheat sales such as the European Eco- 
nomic Community and the Latin American 
Free Trade Association, and discussed wheat- 
producer opinions on such vital negotiations 
as the Cereals Agreement under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The degree of dependence of U.S. agricul- 
ture on the export market this last fiscal year 
was 17 cents out of every U.S, farmers market 
dollar, Wheat exports last year represented 
70 per cent of U.S. production and exports 
for the first half of this fiscal year exceed 
comparable months by 22 per cent. 

The cash exports last year provided $443 
million towards alleviating the balance of 
payments deficit. In addition, monies re- 
ceived from concessional sales helped the 
drain of gold by paying many U.S. Govern- 
ment expenses overseas, Foreign marketing 
is of vital interest to both the wheat pro- 
ducer and the United States. Therefore, 
and I cannot stress it too strongly, the need 
for market development, in all its phases, 
will become more important to the future 
sales of U.S. wheat than it has been in the 
past. 

If the United States is to continue to ex- 
pand wheat dollar sales, an intensive, cooper- 
ative effort between the wheat producer, 
through his market development association, 
the Grain Trade and the U.6.DA. is needed 
to maintain the United States’ position as a 
traditional supplier of quality wheat at com- 
petitive prices. We must also continue work- 
ing to remove world trade barriers. 
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Along with the National Association of 
Wheat Growers and Western Wheat Asso- 
clates, we thank you for attending our break- 
fast this morning. 


The War in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 27, 1967, the Augusta 
Chronicle, Augusta, Ga., published 
an editorial entitled ‘Loosening the 
Bonds.” The comments in this editorial 
support the feelings of the majority of 
our citizens concerning the conduct of 
the war in Vietnam, if we are to place 
any belief in the leading opinion polls 
conducted recently. This opinion is that 
“an escalation which can save the lives 
of Americans and end the war months 
or years earlier is nothing but common- 
sense.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOOSENING THE BONDS 


A small but hopefully effective step was 
taken with announcement Saturday that the 
federal Administration’s no-win policy in 
Vietnam has been altered to permit artillery 
shelling of approach routes in North Vietnam 
used for aggression. 

This heavy artillery shelling, already tak- 
ing place, loosens one of the bonds by which 
the soft-on-communism bloc has succeeded, 
like Lilliputian binding a powerful Gulliver. 
in blocking our strength. It will permit in- 
terdiction of columns of vehicles transport- 
ing arms, munitions and other supplies to be 
used directly in bringing death of uncounted 
numbers of Americans and prolonging the 
war for months or years. 

A similar artillery defense against infiltra- 
tion will soon be under way by naval vessels 
along the coast. Both the land-based and 
naval artillery will be invaluable in supple- 
menting the Alr Force attack upon the in- 
vader's logistic support. It may be, in fact, 
that pinpoint shelling can reach and neu- 
tralize at least some of the anti-aircraft bnt- 
teries which have taken toll of our Air Force 
men. 

Every military situation is in some respects 
unique, and that in Vietnam seems to lend 
itself especially to utilization of artillery 
such as is now under way. Development of 
this concept might well result in a decision 
to take some of our battleships out of moth- 
balls, in order to intensify shelling of mili- 
tary objectives. The firepower of these yes- 
sels, which at one time was thought to be 
outmoded by the development of airpower 
and other considerations, could be extremely 
effective in the present need to restrain mili- 
tary buildup by Hanol’s forces. 

We will no doubt hear charges of escala- 
tion from those who cannot bear the thought 
of an American victory. In our opinion, an 
escalation which can save the lives of Amer- 
icans and end the war months or years earlier 
is nothing but common sense, 
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Growing Turmoil Along Farm Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently two 
ushed farmers from southwest 
uri attended the National Farm 
Policy Conference, held here in Washing- 
I am deeply appreciative of the fact 
that Mr. John Fawcett, of Fair Grove, 
O., and Mr. “Gene” Poirot of Golden 
ty, Mo., were able to attend this con- 
erence, I believe that both gentlemen 
Were unique, in that while the conference 
Was attended by a multitude of farm ex- 
economists, and organization 
leaders, they were a very “rare breed“ 
t is, they were farmers attending a 
res conference. Both are master 
armers of over 2,000 acres. Both have 
Advanced degrees and experience. One 
Tan the Consumers Farm for 10 years and 
e other—Poirot—has written “Our 
gins of Life.“ 

Upon his return home, Mr. John Faw- 
cett, was interviewed by Mr. Frank 
f er, staff writer from the Spring- 

eld, Mo., Leader and Press. I think 

interview, and Mr. Faweett's com- 
poe are well worth reading, as indica- 

Ve of a farmer's reaction to the proceed- 
the that were held in Washington, and 

National problems in agribusiness. 
1 e interview follows: 
AWCErr FINDS WASHINGTON Is Worrtep— 
Unrrep Srares SHOULD BE, Too 

2 (By Frank Farmer) 

If the people realized how thin is the 
aes between enough food and not enough, 

Would be frightened.” 

ay statement was made last week by 
— A. Fawcett, Route 2, Fair Grove. Faw- 
tion, 1 a lifetime of dirt-farm opera- 
ing arm management and livestock breed- 
and Of elbow rubbing with share-croppers 
eray Pornte farming magnates, had gen- 
dontan to be recognized as one of the 

H POTary agribusiness experts. 

© is one of the chief exponents of family- 
hast ted farms, of equality of income and 
tion tor farmers, of food at a reasonable 
Lease und of highest quality—for the Amer- 

As nzumer. 
with Such, then, Fawcett was invited—along 
Gold equally noted Ozarker Gene Poirot, of 
level“  _City—to attend last Monday's “top- 


from Secretary of Agriculture Orville 

Kall. EuS at the request of Durward 
meeting, Fawcett said, was “not 

r ed. it was wide open. The Department 
of Agriculture Was anxious to get the views 
thane People, to get closer to ag problems 
they are. They didn’t mention that 
Osses suffered In the agricultural belt by 
Ocrats in the last election was one res- 
but it wns. As was the fact that the 
rogue out of food reserves and their 
Pa are not geared to produce reserves.” 
tongs came home with these convic- 


1. The f 
el our major farm organizations are 
Bethe than ever before to “working to- 
3 That any farm organization leader who 
tient to cooperate with other organiza- 
faders “to develop a unified program” 
bership = “dropped from office by the mem- 


* 
s 
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3. That “the lawmakers are itching to cor- 
rect the farm situation but that can't do it 
when they don't get the story right, either 
a home or in Washington.” 

4. That the “agricultural situation should 
be of more concern to the urban dweller 
than to farm people. The latter can be 
self-sustaining; the former cannot.” 

“The first man that talked was Ed Chris- 
tlanson, of the Farmers Union,” said Faw- 
cett. “He brought out that there is no sense 
of security in agriculture, that farmers are 
actually worried about where they're headed 
for, Several talks were made relative to milk 
marketing orders, pricing and milk produc- 
tion in general. The speakers were generally 
critical of present low prices compared to 
production costs. 

“They asked Freeman's serious considera- 
tion of reviewing marketing orders, ex- 
pressed concern over loss of dairymen and 
of young men who are not entering dairying 
as fast as sellouts or retirements. 

“A poultry leader discussed the problems 
of chickens, turkeys and eggs, and pointed 
out the vast advances brought the poultry 
industry by technology and all of it on the 
basis of private enterprise. 

Several livestock people talked on prob- 
lems of producing and marketing cattle and 
hogs. These discussions mainly character- 
ized the rising costs of operation in various 
areas of breeding, raising, finishing and mar- 
keting, 

“One main theme developed by most live- 
stock people was that discontinuance of goy- 
ernment purchases of beef and pork and the 
impact on the market of imports, at a time 
when production in the United States was 
running higher than local consumption and 
export requirements had caused depressed 
prices and uncertainties as to the future 
markets of beef and pork. 

“And several speakers explained in detall 
that much dissatisfaction came because of 
uncertainty as to what steps were to be 
taken by the USDA in the near and distant 
future.” 

No attempt was made by administration 
oficials to answer the various remarks at the 
meeting, Fawcett noted, but he is confident 
the tenor of the meeting will be reflected 
later in future programs of the USDA. 

“I recognized from the discussions that 
most of the major farm organizations are 
interested in the welfare of their members,” 
Fawcett sald. “And the thinking of the or- 
ganizations as to how to arrive at better 
prices, better conditions, did not vary too 
much. General consensus after the meeting 
was that it is a shame the organisations 
could not get together and develop and dis- 
cuss and compromise so that they can offer 
a unified program to the secretary of agri- 
culture.” 

Fawcett said that following the meeting, 
he decided to contact representatives from 
various midwestern states and talk to them 
in regard to the trends in agriculture. “The 
last year I was with Farmland Industries 
(with farms at Trimble, Mo.),” Fawcett said, 
“I talked with over 20,000 Midwest farmers 
who came to visit the research farms. 

“Of 1500 of these farmers, I kept score on 
on this question—"What about your sons?“ 
Eighty-six percent told me they were advis- 
ing their sons to go to school and get a job 
off the farm. Because if a college graduate 
is good enough to make $4200 (the USDA's 
figure of net income, not to be confused with 
net profit), on the farm, he is good enough 
to make $10,000 off it, 

“Bo, because of my contact with these 
farmers, their representatives were eager to 
talk tome. And I found they are just itch- 
ing to correct this agricultural situation, but 
they can't do it when they don't get 
story right at home or in Washington.” 

Neither Fawcett—nor Poirot nor most of 
the other 300 guests at the meeting—were 
able to volce their personal opinions at the 
meeting—understandable at a one-day 
meeting. However, Fawcett does have some 
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definite ideas as to the problems in agri- 
culture today, and as to where agriculture 
is going as compared to where it should go: 

First, he points out that the 30-man Na- 
tional Ad Commission of Food and 
Fiber, as established by President Johnson, 
boasts only four men “who might be even 
remotely. close to grass roots agriculture. 
Seven are educators and economists, 13 are 
businessmen or processors, four are coop- 
erative executives and two are labor orga- 
nization heads.” 

Second, “I wonder if there might not be a 
credibility gap in the USDA reports, in view 
of the fact that I have been watching mar- 
ket prices and trying to evaluate the state- 
ments on imports of dairy products, beef, 
farm income, etc. 

“Why is the general public told that the 
average farmer earned net 64200 when he 
had average investments of $59,000 and was 
allowed no interest on investment, no pay- 
ment on mortgage, no income taxes, no pay 
for his own or his family’s labor, and not 
only that, but was charged for rent, fuel 
and food for his family, in order to show 
the $4200 net? This is erroneous informa. 
tion.” 

Third Fawcett notes the administration 
wants to bring back 30 million of its re- 
tired“ 60 million acres this year. (Only about 
two-thirds will come back to production, at 
latest figures) .. . 

He doubts that this will bring about the 
estimated, or desired, production. “The soil 
that was put in the soll bank and retired 
grain acreage was and ts the poorest, lowest 
producing land on the participating farm. 
Much of the retired land is now owned by 
off-farm employe farmers, retired farmers 
and large tax sheltered operators that just 
won't bring this land back into production. 

“We also have a manpower loss in agri- 
culture that is not fully recognized. Briefly, 
the capital outlay to finance land machinery 
and livestock is so large as to make it im- 
possible for many young farmers to get 
started. Also, off-farm agriculture-business 
jobs are paying salaries well above farm 
earnings, without the hard confining farm 
work and financial risks.” 

Fourth, Fawcett thinks the taking each 
year of about a million acres of land for 
urban development, roads and highways, golf 
courses and other recreational areas, is being 
“taken much too lightly by the consuming 
public who, after all, will suffer when the 
time comes when there is not enough food 
to go around. The farmer can always make 
out. He can be self-sustaining. But what 
of the consumer who has no land to produce 
vegetables, meat or milk?” 

Fifth, America’s chief agricultural leaders 
have no “relative values” in regard to agri- 
culture. “For instance, Vice President 
Humphrey recently said, in a speech imply- 
ing knowledge and support of agriculture, 
We must have dairy cows to have milk." 

“What he didn’t say was that you have 
to have dairy cows before you can raise dairy 
cows, and that from breeding date on a cow 
to production is a three-year period—plus 
the fact half of the offspring will be bulls, 
More serious than losing our dairy cow pop- 
ulation, we have lost our dairymen. To be 
a good dairyman, it is almost a must that 
a boy grow up in dairying. Again, why 
would a dairyman tell his son to stay in the 
dairy business?” 

Sixth, corporate farming is a coming threat 
to the American way of agriculture which 
made the country the best fed in the world 
and which provided the base for the United 
States to become the greatest industrial, 
military and cultural power in the world. 


cently announced intentions of diverting 
self of factories and investing its capital in 
80,000 acres of Midwest feed grain land. In 
California, there is one corporation which 
Usts amcng its assets 2,414,112 acres and 
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which feeds out perhaps 100,000 head of 
cattle a year. 

“I say that the danger presented in these 
corporations is not in their production, for 
that we can use, but in its control of that 
production and its effects on marketing and, 
therefore, prices. We should think more of 
encouraging the farm family, the farm labor 
and management, to develop it to the fullest. 
The corporate operation, without the per- 
sonal touch of ownership management has 
never been able to produce as efficiently as 
the family-operated unit.” 

Fawcett is of the opinion that the trends 
in agriculture which deliberately created 
shortages of production, which kept the 
family farmer from remaining financially 
capable; the corporate giant with its threat 
of production and price monopoly, are trends 
that didn’t happen overnight, but are trends 
that, if not checked, are going to get bigger 
and bigger. 

In short, his philosophy might be summed 
up thus: the whole agricultural problem, 
viewed from the outside, is very simple— 
food for everyone at a reasonable profit to 
the producer. It is when we get involved 
in politics, in application of programs, that 
the problem gets bogged down in an im- 
possible morass. 

“Farmers want to produce,” he said, “and 
the world needs the production, But before 
they can produce, farmers must be able to 
survive within the society they largely 
created. 


Progress in Women's Rights—A 
Continuing Challenge 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to join Mrs. Botton and other 
distinguished Members in commemorat- 
ing the 147th anniversary of the birth- 
day of Susan B. Anthony, an outstand- 
ing citizen and great leader in the cause 
of women’s rights, and Jeannette Ran- 
kin, who 50 years ago became the first 
woman to hold a seat in the House of 
Representatives. These women were 
among the first to begin a long crusade. 
Their example has offered much en- 
couragement to those who have con- 
tinued the struggle for equal rights for 
women, 

Although much progress has been 
made, let us remember there still exist 
many inequities in the employment and 
educational opportunities and legal 
rights of men and women. To find rem- 
edies for these inequities is a challenge 
which the responsible citizens of our Na- 
tion must accept. I support equal rights 
for women, as is evidenced by my bill 
providing for an equal rights for men 
and women amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. Adoption of this amendment 
will complete women’s long movement 
toward legal equality, which was one of 
Miss Anthony's primary goals. Yet 
there still remains the responsibility to 
see that the spirit of the law is carried 
out in private and individual action in 
order that women’s rights will in fact 
be truly equal. 

I commend the gentlewoman from 
Ohio for affording the opportunity for 
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this House to pause and reflect upon the 
careers of Miss Anthony and Miss Ran- 
kin. It is my hope that their accom- 
plishments will stand as a constant re- 
minder of the results determination and 
dedication can foster. 


The 49th Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1967, the 49th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence was observed 
and it will be recalled that many Mem- 
bers of this body participated in the pro- 
gram held here to mark that historic 
occasion. In further recognition of that 
event, I submit for the Recorp the trans- 
lated excerpts from a speech in Lithu- 
anian delivered by the Honorable 
Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé d'Affaires ad 
interim of the Legation of Lithuania 
here in Washington, at a meeting of the 
American Lithuanian Society in Wash- 
ington on February 12, 1967, together 
with a letter to Mr. Kajeckas from Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and a copy of 
Lithuania’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The excerpts follow: 

THE 49TH ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 

INDEPENDENCE 


Today we celebrate the anniversary of the 
joyous day when the Lithuanian nation 
achieved free and independent national life 
in modern times. On this day 49 years ago, 
Lithuania, after scores of years of hardship 
and foreign oppression, broke the shackles 
of its slavery. February 16, 1918 is the day 
of the Lithuanian state's resurrection. It is 
important for us today to celebrate and 
commemorate that day when Lithuania's 
independence was declared, especially be- 
cause today the Soviet occupants of our 
Lithuanian homeland employ every means 
to belittle the achievements of Lithuania's 
free and independent existence in this cen- 
tury, and to suppress our countrymen's as- 
pirations to regain Lithuania’s rightful 
freedom and territorial sovereignty. 

The February 16 Declaration of Independ- 
ence succinctly expressed the will of all 
Lithuanian people to lead their own inde- 
pendent national existence. That Declara- 
tion insistently affirmed our people's deter- 
mination to govern themselves according to 
the principles of a free and democratic state. 

Our nation's revival, however, took place 
against very uneven odds, From the begin- 
ning, the Kremlin attempted to retain Rus- 
sian control of Lithuania by force. Three 
Red Army divisions were sent to suppress 
Lithuania's fledgling hold on freedom, But 
this particular attempt of the Soviets failed 
becnuse they were counting on their own 
might and overlooking the concerted deter- 
mination of the Lithuanian people. The 
Lithuanian volunteer army forced the in- 
vaders back at the end of 1919. The So- 
viets also failed to retain control of Lithu- 
ania's sister Baltic states, Estonia and Latvia. 
As an aftermath of this overt colonialistic 
attempt, the Kremlin signed a Peace Treaty 
in 1920 with Lithuania. In that treaty, Rus- 
sia recognized “without any reservation the 
sovereignty and independence of the state 
of Lithuania, with all juridical consequences 
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resulting from such recognition, and volun- 
tarily and forever renounce[d] all sovereign 
rights. over the Lithuanian people and 
territory.” A further provision of that Peace 
Treaty was that neither signatory would al- 
low its territory to be used by any state. 
organization or group for the purpose of 
militarily threatening the other party, 

Then, in 1926, a Treaty of Non-aggression 
was signed whereby the two countries reit- 
erated the provisions of the Peace Treaty and 
explicitly agreed “to respect their respective 
sovereignty and also their integrity and ter- 
ritorial inviolability.” By this Treaty each 
country also pledged to refrain from any act 
of aggression towards the other. 

All of these solemn and binding interna- 
tional agreements were systematically broken 
by the Soviet Union. They allowed their 
territory to be the site of the organization of 
the so-called Lithuanian Communist Party, 
which was to be the vehicle of military inter- 
vention in Lithuania. Later, the Kremlin 
contracted a secret agreement with Hitler's 
Reich for the purpose of dividing Lithuania 
between them, Finally, and with not a little 
fron:, the very People's Diet organized by 
Moscow in Lithuania for the purpose 
spuriously dissolving Lithuanian liberty, iD 
its supposed petition to join the Soviet 
Union, affirmed the overt nature of the So- 
viet aggression against Lithuania. Accord- 
ing to that Diet, “Now the people, helped by 
the mighty Red Army have established 
in their country the Soviet government.” 

It was a curious reminder of the Kremlin's 
double standards when, several days ago, the 
Kremlin guest in London expressed concern 
over the revival of fascist influences in West- 
ern Germany, and complained that to tol- 
erate such a revival was a violation of thé 
Potsdam agreement. The Soviet leader's out- 
rage will take on a more credible ring on 
the day when he expresses similar unhap- 
piness about the fascist pact of 1939 between 
Molotov and Ribbentrop, whereby Lithuani® 
became a pawn in a secret chess game be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin. 

How much more honorably did Lord Hali- 
fax act in December of 1939 when he said in 
the House of Lords that in the dealings of | 
Great Britain with the Soviet Union we nad 
always maintained the position that rights 
of third parties must remain intact and be 
unaffected by our negotiations. The 
people of this country would prefer to face | 
difficulties and embarrassment rather than | 
feel that we had compromised the honour 
of this country and the Commonwealth on | 
such issues.” : 

In the light of the facts I have mentioned: 
nobody would believe today that the Soviet | 
system was established by the desire of the 
Lithuanian people. The Soviet presence in 
Lithuania is a clear and odious act of ag- 
gression. There has never yet been born & 
country which of its own free will would 
exchange freedom for slavery, death, deporta- 
tion, suffering, exploitation, thought and 
word control, totalitarian suppression, tor- | 
ture and genocide, 

By remembering these few facts about the 
continuing Soviet aggression against Lithu- 
ania, one might well say that the Soviet 
actions towards Lithuania, ever since the 
1918 Declaration of Independence, were # 
acts of treachery and deceit. But just AS 
that 1918 Declaration was, under the oir- 
cumstances of the time, a brave and noble 
act, how much more bravery, how much more 
determination, how much more dedication 15 
called for in these days of freedom's maxi- 
mum danger. If the hope of freedom is tO 
survive, either for Lithuania or for any peo" | 
ple who cherish freedom, we must answer 
the call to defend freedom. To answer that 
call is our duty if we truly claim to be lovers 
of freedom. As freedom is Lithuania's past- 
so we must see to it that it will be Lithu- 
anla's future. t 

There were several events during this past 
year which promise much for Lithuania's 
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future. One of them was the tremendous 
Activity among our free Lithuanian youth— 
during an officially celebrated Year of 
Youth—especially as manifested in such 
events as the highly successful Lithuanian 
Youth Congress. It was a stirring attesta- 
tion to the fact that It is not just old men 
Who dream dreams nbout Lithuania's future: 
it is the young who have visions as well. 

Another significant event. of the past year 
Was the very impressive Religious Congress 
which gathered here in Washington to dedi- 
cate a chapel in honor of Our Lady of Stluva. 
This chapel is a liring symbol of the con- 
tinuing dedication of Lithuanians to their 
Cultural and religious heritage and its 
Preservation, 

And as usual, one of the most heartening 
reasons for Lithuanian hope is the con- 
sistent and firm stand of the United States 
Bovernment, America has always firmly re- 
fused to recognize the forcible absorption of 
the Baltic republics, and it has attested to 
this policy of non-recognition in many and 
eloquent statements of American Presidents, 

retaries of State, and American legis- 
lators. Moreover, the warm encouragement 
and support of the American people has 
eartened the Lithuanian people themselves, 
not only in this country but abroad, to re- 
double their efforts to hasten the day of 
regained liberty for Lithuania. 

Tt is a happy coincidence that this 49th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence coincides with the celebration 

f the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, that 
It g champion of freedom for all men. 

was Abraham Lincoln who said, “As I 
Would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
F 8 He thus brilliantly echoed the 

merican national purpose as it was em- 
ed in America's Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence—that all men are created equal, 
Ude endowed with such inalienable rights as 
th rty. It was Abraham Lincoln who said 
at the American Declaration not only 
weet freedom to America, but hope to the 

Sle world and to all peoples. 3 
we the aegis, then, of Abraham Lincoin, 

came from small beginnings to human 
reatness, we pledge ourselves to remain true 
2 Privilege of working for the day when 
P though small, will be a great 
xample of the blessings of freedom within a 
rid community of free nations, 
Tre SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Mr Washington, February 11, 1967. 

10 Joskyn KAJECKAS, 

ans d'Affaires ad interim of the Legation 

Of Lithuania, 2622 16th Street, NW. 

ashington, D.C. 

Ma. Cuarcé p‘Arratres: On the oc- 
Lith of the forty-ninth anniversary of 
the — gabe independence, I extend to you 
Ple t wishes of the Government and peo- 

ai the United States. 

poon ot States support of the Lithuanian 
inden’? Just aspirations for freedom and 
Tusa, odenos is reflected clearly in our re- 
tion to the forcible incorpora- 
ion a, Jour country into the Soviet Un- 
by thes in the warm sympathy manifested 
cause. American people in the IIthuanlan 


so Continuing to look resolutely toward a 
and independent existence, the Lith- 
estab people both here and abroad have 
tree lished a firm foundation for the hope of 
uaniag n everywhere that the goal of Lith- 
ma national self-determination will ulti- 
tely be realized 


Sincerely yours, 
Dean RUSK. 
ge DECLARATION or INDEPENDENCE 

tive e Se of Lithuania, sole representa- 
wi 
ann the recognized right to national self- 
tution the resti- 

Of the independent State of Lithuania, 
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founded on democratic principles, with Vil- 
nius as its capital, and declares the severance 
of all ties which formerly bound this State 
to other nations, 

The Council of Lithuania also declares that 
the foundation of the Lithuanian State and 
its relations with other nations will be fi- 
nally normalized by a Seimas (parliament), 
elected in a democratic way by the people of 
Lithuania. 

VII Nrus, February 16, 1918. 

Signed by twenty members of the 
Council (Taryba). 


An Investment in Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, in one 
of America’s greatest newspapers an edi- 
torial recently appeared urging everyone 
to participate in the President’s new sav- 
ings bond program. I commend to you 
and to the Members of this body an edi- 
torial, entitled, “An Investment in Free- 
dom,” which appeared in the February 
26, 1967, issue of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, and I urge each and everyone of 
you to lend all of your support to help the 
President promote the freedom share 
program. I am pleased to submit this 
excellent editorial for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

AN INVESTMENT IN FREEDOM 


Americans are offered a golden investment 
opportunity, providing attractive dividends 
for themselves and their country, in the new- 
ly announced Freedom Share U.S. Savings 
notes to be issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment starting May 1. 

As President Johnson emphasized, in call- 
ing for public support of the Freedom Share 
program to back up our servicemen in Viet- 
nam: “Not all of us are called to fight on 
the battlefield. Many of us must, quietly 
and firmly, do what we can and all that we 
must here at home.“ 

Buying Freedom Share Savings Notes is a 
practical way for Americans in virtually every 
income bracket to make a continuing con- 
tribution to the war effort. The Inquirer 
urges vigorous participation in the program 
by employers and employes through payroll 
savings plans and by individual investors 
through bond-a-month purchasing plans of 
banks and other financial institutions. 

The new notes—to pay 4.74 percent inter- 
est when held to maturity, four and a half 
years—will be offered only in conjunction 
with U.S. Savings Bonds bought through 
payroll deductions or other regular purchas- 
ing plans. Thus the Government and the 
investor will accrue double benefits because 
a Savings Bond will be sold for each Savings 
Note issued. 

Robert O. Fickes, board chairman and pres- 
ident of the Philco-Ford Corporation, is serv- 
ing as chairman of a volunteer committee 
organized to promote sale of both the Sav- 
ings Bonds and the Savings Notes in the 
Greater Philadelphia area. We hope there 
will be widespread cooperation in all seg- 
ments of busines and industry. 

The Government's need for increased funds 
to defray war and defense costs Is plainly evi- 
dent. Making the money available, while 
earning a fair rate of interest in return, is a 
painless and profitable way for taxpayers to 
give their country the financial support re- 
quired in this time of crisis. 


A983 
Democracy: What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next few days Washington will be the 
host city for final judging in the Voice 
of Democracy contest sponsored by the 
Yeterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. The theme of the contest was 
“Democracy—What It Means to Me,” 
and the winning essay from New Jersey 
was written by Miss Charlene Sawver, 
of Glassboro, N.J. 


Miss Sawver comes from a literally in- 
clined parental background. This ap- 
parently formed an excellent basic back- 
ground in the preparation of Miss 
Sawver's essay, and it must be said that 
in this day and age the parental inspira- 
tion, as in this instance, manifested it- 
self to the utmost. Sharing an acquaint- 
ance with Miss Sawver’s family and the 
knowledge that they are engaged in the 
educational processes in the Glassboro 
State College leads me to the deduction 
that we are producing in this country 
outstanding youth to carry on the work 
of our Nation. My sincere congratula- 
tions to this young lady. Miss Sawver's 
essay follows: 

Democracy: WHAT Ir MEANS TO ME 


Aristotle stated in his Politics, Book IV, 
that “liberty and equality .. . are chiefly to 
be found in democracy; they will be best at- 
tained when all persons alike share in the 
government,” We, as high school students, 
will soon be faced with the problem of shar- 
ing the responsibility of helping elect those 
who will be our spokesmen and leaders, 

High school students, as minors, can do 
little to preserve the democratic way in which 
we exist. What we can do is study democ- 
racy, its history as well as its function and 
nature, to prepare ourselves to be happy and 
capable citizens, It begins at school with 
the election of officers for clubs. We should 
know the character and capability of each 
candidate before we cast our vote. Itis often 
true that these students that do not vote in 
school will be the adults who do no vote on 
Political issues. Now is the time for us as 
students to begin reading the newspapers, 
listening to reports, and knowing who may 
be running in the next elections. Indirect 
democracy is government by the majority of 
the people, and it is the duty of American 
citizens to vote, and to vote wisely. There- 
fore, before we become “of age“ we must be 
familiar with the ways of nominating and 
electing candidates for local positions as well 
as for national offices. Also at one time dur- 
ing the four-year period we are in high school, 
it is a part of the planned curriculum that 
we take at least one year, and in some cases 
two years, of American History. Through 
this we may learn of other forms of govern- 
ment throughout the world and thus realize 
that although our democratic form of govern- 
ment does have flaws and there are some 
things we may not agree with wholeheartedly, 
it is the best possible form of government in 
our world. 

If it were possible to have small, organized 
groups of students probe into the cause of 
such incidents as riots, demonstrations, and 
the burning of draft cards, students might 
see the true nature of these occurrences and 
decide what they would do if they were in 
the same position. If there are substantial 
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reasons for the action at hand, they could 
be clearly evaluated. Students could then 
understand that all the things are, in effect, 
outward signs of disagreement with govern- 
ments, both local and national, Then, when 
our generation become leaders, there may 
be less demonstrating, rioting, and so forth 
because of better understanding. The rum- 
bles that many teenagers take part in plant 
eceds for the actions they will perform later 

-in life. For some, this may be rioting and 
demonstrating. 

Democracy, like silver, can become tar- 
nished if it is unused. With constant use, 
it requires less care to remain beautiful 
and bright. But silver is becoming scarce, 
as we can see by the recent use of other 
metals in our coins, Lenin once stated, “It 
is true, liberty is precious—so precious that 
it must be rationed.” Unless our sources 
of silver are well guarded, silver may become 
so precious that it must be rationed. But 
this will not happen if we take the time 
necessary to become acquainted with what 
the government is doing and see to it that 
responsible citizens represent us. If we do 
all of these things, then we will have the 
type of government that our forefathers 
dreamed of and that we now are striving to 
attain. With this goal in mind, democracy 
will not become a scarcity in the world. 
It will not have to be rationed. It will, 
through constant and careful use, remain 
beautiful and bright—a shining example for 
the rest of the world. 


Ratifying the Consular Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, support for 
the ratification of the Consular Treaty is 
growing within the Congress. The dis- 
cussions surrounding the ratification of 
this important document haye grown 
confusing at times. 

A clear and concise explanation of the 
most important reasons for early ratifi- 
cation of this treaty was recently out- 
lined in a lead editorial in the Sunday, 
February 12, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The editorial is as follows: 

Rativy THE CONSULAR TREATY 

President Johnson makes good sense in 
urging Senate ratification of the 1964 con- 
sular treaty with Russia on the ground that 
an American consulate in the Soviet Union 
would mean important protection for Amer- 
ican tourists there. 

The number of these tourists is now aver- 
aging 18,000 a year. 

Opposition to the treaty bas centered 
around the added opportunity a Russian con- 
rulate here might give to Soviet espionage 
agents. 

But Mr. Johnson points out that the open- 
ing of a Russian consulate under the treaty 
would add no more than 15 to the 452 Soviet 
officials who now have diplomatic immunity 
here. 

He says he has the assurance of FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover, who has often been 
listed among the treaty's foes, that “this 
small increment would raise no problems 
which the FBI caunot effectively and em- 
ciently deaf with.” 

It should be noted too that while a Rus- 
sian consulate in this country would add to 
Red espionage opportunities, similar oppor- 
tunities would also accrue to American 
agents in Russia. 
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As Undersecretary of State Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, former attorney general, has put 
it, “such rights are reciprocal.” 

Under present plans, only one consulate in 
each country would be opened if the treaty 
is approved. 

We agree with Mr. Johnson that. the better 
protection a consuiate would offer American 
citizens, with a consequent reduction of re- 
current frictions between the two countries, 
is a compelling reason for ratification. 

Like the President and Director Hoover 
himself, we believe the FBI will be able to 
handie any added spy problems, 


Crime Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Hutchinson, Kans., News, which ap- 
propriately points up the importance of 
State and local governments assuming 
primary responsibility in coordinated 
Federal programs designed to combat 
the crime problem. The basis of the 
editorial is the report of the National 
Crime Commission. 

The editorial follows: 

: CRIME RESPONSIBILITY 


In the mail this week came a 340-page 
document which makes for neither light nor 
Pleasant reading. 

It is the report of the National Crime Com- 
mission created 18 months ago by President 
Johnson, It contains more than 200 recom- 
mendations, ranging from better family life 
to better police work, 

Obviously, such a report cannot be treated 
casually or briefly. It will require study and 
analysis, both of which are beginning to ap- 
pear in news columns. 

But one clear message comes through eyen 
a superficial look at the massive document. 
It is that all levels of government are in- 
volved, but if we are to make any inroad 
against the crime problem it will come only 
with individual action. 

“A skid-row drunk lying in a gutter is 
crime," the commission declares, “So is the 
killing of an unfaithful wife. A Cosa Nostra 
conspiracy to bribe public officials is a crime. 
So is a strong-arm robbery by a 15-year-old 
boy.... 800 is the possession of marijuana 
cigarets by a student. 

“These crimes can no more be lumped to- 
gether for purposes of analysis than can 
measles and schizophrenia, or lung cancer 
and a broken ankle.” 

This means that “crime” cannot be at- 
tacked by one agency or one level of govern- 
ment, and that fragmented. efforts—often 
without public support—are wasteful. The 
recommendations throughout urge coordi- 
nated programs, with primary responsibility 
on state and local governments. 

This obviously means re-examination by 
the state of Kansas, particularly in the field 
of shifting treatment from state correctional 
to community-based institutions, It means 
re-¢xamination in Hutchinson, and all Kan- 
sas cities, of upgrading and modernizing po- 
ice departments—and of supporting them, 
not only in enforcement efforts but in reyi- 
sion of personnel practices. 

Many of us wring our hands about both 
crime and law enforcement. The commission 
is blunt in saying this is not enough, and is 
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equally blunt in saying that the problem 
will remain until indiyiguals and local asgen- 
cies get in the act. 


Remarks by Adm. David L. McDonald, 
USN, Chief of Naval Operations, at the 
Georgia Radio & Television Institute, 
Athens, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month when the University of Georgia 
hosted the 22d Annual Georgia Radio 
& Television Institute in my home- 
town of Athens, I had the pleasure of 
hearing the opening speech delivered by 
a native Georgian, of whom we in our 
State are justly proud, Adm. David L. 
McDonald, U.S. Navy, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

This institute was inaugurated in 1946 
under the leadership of John Drewery. 
dean of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism at the University of Georgia 
in conjunction with the Georgia Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters. The program for 
the 22d Annual Institute was arranged 
by Mrs. Katherine Bankston, of radio 
WGAU of Athens, and Dr, Worth Mc- 
Dougald, of the University School of 
Journalism. Mr. Donald McDougald, 
president of the GAB, from Statesboro, 
presided at all sessions. 

Admiral McDonald clearly established 
the importance of military communica- 
tions in dealing with our traditional role 
in peacetime and the cold war opera- 
tions, as well as our participation in Viet- 
nam, and the responsibilities for recon- 
struction created by that conflict, In 
the belief that many of my colleagues 
will want to read his speech, I insert it 
for the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Remarks ex Apm. Davin L. McDonatp, USN, 
CHIEF oF NAVAL OPERATIONS, AT THE GEORGIA 
RADIO AND TELEVISION INSTITUTE, ATHENS, 
GA., JANUARY 24, 1967 
President Aderhold (President, University 

of Georgia), Dean Drewry (Dean, School of 

Journalism), Mr. McDougald (President. 

Georgia Association of Broadcnsters), distin- 

guished members of the Georgia Association 

of Broadcasters, faculty, students, and guests. 

Most speakers start off their remarks by 
telling the audienge how happy they are to 
be wherever they are. Tonight, I am going 
to be no exception to this rule. But—I am 
not merely happy to be here, I am extremely 
happy to be here. This not only gives me 
an opportunity to visit my home state but 
that part of the state in which I was raised. 
By noting the fact that I was born in Mays- 
ville; finished high school in Commerce. prep 
school at Riverside in Gainesville, and still 
have my mother living in Winder—You will 
certainly understand why I say that this is 
my area of this great state. 

Aside from the fact that I am back home. 
I am most honored to have this opportunity 
to meet with the members of the Georgia 
Association of Broadcasters and the faculty 
and students of the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism. 
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While I do not know a grent deal about 
What you of the Georgia Association of 
as ters do, I am highly impressed by the 

fact that for 22 years you have voluntarily 
Gathered to exchange information, profit by 
one another's mistakes and to share your suc- 
cesses. To me, this spells progress, and I 
Would like to salute your industry and imagi- 
Ration in forming this educational institute, 
tee 725 your dynamic enthuslasm in support- 


T think that we all realize that this Henry 
- Grady School of Journalism has ascended 
its present position of leadership in the 
mMalistic community by faithfully follow- 
g its mandate to upgrade the level of jour- 
in the state of Georgia. It has far 
this basic mission and its grad- 
uates have contributed significantly to the 
lopment of journalism everywhere. 
It is obvious to me that you here at the 
niversity of Georgia have kept close pace 
with the extraordinary expansion of jour- 
nalism in the world today. To emphasize 
sS, We need only note that this Univer- 
sity—which was founded when journalism 
poke only in print—now annually plays host 
= & Radio-Television Institute composed of 
“€ctronic journalists, 
Preparing my remarks for tonight I did 
Treading into the history of the form 
reporting that has come to be known as 
I cast journalism” in this country, and 
Was absolutely amazed to discover the re- 
le strides which have been made in a 
Very few short years. Most people agree that 
Telatively new form of news reporting 
lts birth to the days of World War 11 
When the late Edward R. Murrow conceived 
the Notion that radio was not only an enter- 
ent medium but a magnificent means 
Carry the news to the ears of millions of 
People. As late as 1946 there were just six 
television stations serving eight million fam- 
es, Today—only 20 years later—there are 
Over 700 television stations reaching into 
54 million homes. I was further as- 
— ded to learn that over 93 percent ot 
family units in this country are equipped 
Técelve television with one or more sets 
total number of television sets having 
tha the 70 million mark. I am told 
be t the day is not far off when there will 
* thousand or more stations in operation. 
3 know, these facts were graphically, 
d—a little frighteningly—brought home to 
mne last November when I appeared on the 
Today Show. The interview was con- 
Aar en in a studio at WRC-TV in Washing- 
and was—as you know—completely un- 
teetred. After the interview I was told 
bs, t over 5 million people had been watching 
appearance with their morning coffee. I 
W you that I was glad that I received 
th information after the interview rather 
an before. 
m. erer, I know these facts—so surpris- 
a to me—are well known to you who work 
the radio and television profession—just 
the 


in, 


Comparable advances in the Navy over 
mas years are well known to me. 
Sos t it seemed to me in comparing these 
er fields of endeavor—yours and mine that 
do have a great deal in common. And 
ine os the most important thing we have 
on is our parallel and concurrent re- 
bilities to protect the liberty and free- 
mi Of the people of the United States, I 
Ent over-simplify this statement by saying 
bint We in the military have the responsi- 
our y to provide the physical protection for 
hai Citizens—while you, at the same time, 
tone the responsibility to protect the in- 
thereon freedom of the public by provid- 
tion d. up-to-date, and unbiased informa- 
Concerning both domestic affairs and 
events, 
trend it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, 
5 t in order to fulfill our respective re- 
wo aslbilities to the people of this country— 
Often have a very real need for one An- 
er's assistance and cooperation. We in 
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the military must provide you in the news 
media with as much information as possible, 
consistent with national security. We must 
do this because the people of a democracy 
bave a right—not merely an interest or 
curiosity—but a right to know what we in 
the military are doing in their behalf. On 
the other hand, you in the news media have 
a vital responsibility to present that infor- 
mation—objectively, factually, and com- 
pletely—if the public is to have all the in- 
formation they need in order to exercise their 
right to freedom of choice. 

Im afraid that this is sometimes the source 
of some mutual dissatisfaction. Newsmen 
often accuse the military of releasing only 
the news that's favorable to us. While we 
sometimes feel you air mostly what is bad. 
However, in this age of rapid communication 
with an alert and intelligent public, it is 
imperative that we work diligently to over- 
come this kind of thinking—on both sides 
of the fence—so that we might improve our 
relations with each other and in so doing 
more perfectly satisfy our mutual responsi- 
bility to the great American public, 

Times change and we must change with 
them. In 1925 an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal said “A newspaper is a private 
enterprise, owing nothing to the public.” I 
can assure you that in the era of the middie 
twenties there were a great many Navy people 
who felt the same way concerning our rela- 
tions with the taxpayer. But, I can also as- 
sure you that such is no more the rule 
today in the military than it is in the news 
media. If it were, I would not be here talk- 
ing to you tonight, and you would not be 
meeting here in the Interest of improving 
your service to the community. 

However, I do not propose to go on telling 
you about yourselves any longer. What I do 
intend to do for the remainder of this eve- 
ning is to fulfill my part of the bargain by 
telling you about the Navy. And in so doing. 
I propose to—first—say a few things about 
our trdditional role in peacetime—including 
cold war operations; then, mention our par- 
ticipation in Vietnam; and finally, suggest 
some tasks which I think the Navy will have 
to take care of after Vietnam. 

Prior to the hot war operations in South 
Vietnam, our naval units were deployed 
worldwide in a type of operation which had 
become routine since World War II. First, 
our Polaris submarines were affording our 
country the most survivable nuclear deter- 
rent the world has ever known. Our nu- 
clear capable attack carrier striking forces 
were also adding to this deterrent. Ships 
of al? types were making periodic visits to 
ports all over the world thus enabling other 
people t get to know us and some of our 
young men to get to know these other peo- 
ples. By these means we were showing not 
only our power and our flexibility but also 
ourselves. You know, the Navy is unique 
among the services in this respect. A ship 
is sovereign U.S. territory; it is a self-con- 
tained weapons system; it is self-sufficient; 
it usually moves on the free oecans of the 
world. It can be friendly; it can even be 
merciful—or it can react and fight wherever 
and whenever our President, and our Presi- 
dent alone, so directs. 

As a cold war tool it is unmatched. For 
instance perhaps the first positive move our 
country made in response to cold war Com- 
munist pressures subsequent to World War 
II was when we sent the aircraft carrier 
Roosevelt and the battleship Missouri to 
Greece in 1946. Later, it was our Navy's 
Seventh Fleet units which covered the evac- 
uation of more than 29,000 Nationalist Chi- 
nese from the Tachen Islands. In the 1956 
Suez crisis, the only U.S. military forces em- 
ployed were naval forces. Two years later, 
in Lebanon, Navy and Marine forces 
though not the only ones used—were the 
first employed. And the Cuban affair of 
1962 turned out to be an almost totally 
naval operation. 
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I wonder how many people realize that, 
when the decision was made to launch air 
strikes against North Vietnam in retaliation 
for attacks on our ships and barracks, those 
Strikes were fown by Navy airplanes from 
the decks of Navy aircraft carriers. Why 
was that? Well, it was for a number of rea- 
sons. It was because the carriers were there, 
It was because they were ready. And here 
is a very important point—since those ships 
were really U.S. sovereign territory operat- 
ing on the free high seas, they could be used 
at the order of our President, at any time, in 
any manner he chose, without involving an- 
other country. 

For similar reasons—the first U.S. combat 
forces sent info South Vietnam were the 
United Staves amphibious units. Within a 
very short time after the decision was made 
to commit our troops, more than 20,000 Ma- 
rines were landed in full combat strength 
from Navy amphibious ships under the cover 
of the guns and airplanes of the Navy's 
Seventh Fleet. And although no opposition 
was encountered at that time, it was reas- 
suring to know that the Navy-Marine Corps 
team could have put those men successfully 
ashore in the face of any conceivable opposi- 
tion they could have encountered. I think 
the Viet Cong knew that, and I think they 
were smart enough not to even try to oppose 
them. 

From those beginnings, the Navy's par- 
ticipation in Vietnam has expanded con- 
siderably. For example, when the war 
started, we had three aircraft carriers in the 
Western Pacific, but as the need for air 
strikes grew faster than air bases could be 
built, we rapidly committed four, and then 
five aircraft carriers. We are still keeping 
five attack aircraft carriers in the Western 
Pacific, with three in continuous combat op- 
erations, From these carriers approximately 
50 per cent of all the air strikes into North 
Vietnam have been launched. 

There is another part connected with the 
air war in Vietnam that I want to mention to 
you, and that is the rescue force stationed 
Just off North Vietnam in the Tonkin Gulf. 
As of yesterday, Navy ships and helicopters— 
together with Air Force amphibious planes— 
had rescued a total of 244 U.S. pilots and air- 
crewmen from the waters of that Gulf. Of 
course, many others have been rescued from 
the territory of North Vietnam itself. That 
is really a fantastic accomplishment—one 
that is terribly important to all our pilots 
and their families, and to the nation itself, 
since each trained pilot represents about a 
half-million dollar investment that is most 
dificult to replace. 

One of the most direct contributions our 
ships are making to the war in South Viet- 
nam is gunfre support. This may be in 
direct support of troops—including the U.S. 
Marines and Army, the South Vietnamese, 
the Koreans, or the Australians—or it may 
be in the destruction of Viet Cong camps 
and supplies—but every single day, ships of 
the Seventh Pieet average firing more than 
1,000 rounds of shore bombardment. That 
firepower is something the opposition has 
really come to respect. 

The Navy also has substantial commitment 
within South Vietnam itself and in the waters 
just off shore. In fact, there are more than 
23.000 Navy men actually stationed In South 
Vietnam today. A few more than 3,000 of 
them are the doctors, dentists, chaplains and 
hospital corpsmen serving with the Marines. 
In addition, about 6.000 Navy construction 
men—we call them Seabees—are building 
airfields and base facilities in various areas. 

The other thousands are spread among 
many different commands and activities, but 
there are two particular Navy efforts in 
South Vietnam that I want tomention. One 
ls an operation we are conducting with the 
Vietnamese Navy to prevent the Viet Cong 
from receiving reinforcements or supplies 
from the sea. Now that might not sound 
like a very big job, but I'll give you an idea 
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of how difficult it is by comparing it with a 
similar problem we had here at home one 
time: The coastline of South Vietnam 
which borders on the South China Sea ts just 
about the same length as the coastline of the 
United States between Boston and Cape Ken- 
nedy. During the days of prohibition the 
U.S. Coast Guard had the job of keeping the 
rum-runners out of this area and during 
World War II they had the job of keeping 
spies from entering this same area. The 
force they needed grew until it Included: 25 
destroyers; 16 225'-cutters; 226 patrol boats, 
nine major shore bases; five floating bases; 
240 beach patrol stations with 16,991 men, 
2,415 horses and 1,353 dogs—and every mile 
was in friendly hands. 

Compare that with South Vietnam, where 
we are dealing with 40 to 50,000 junks along 
a coastline that is held by the enemy in 
many places. It was—and still is—a major 
effort to patrol it effectively. However, our 
force—which now includes everything from 
motorized junks of the SVN Navy up to de- 
stroyers and patro] aircraft—is continuously 
sweeping the area, and there is evidence to 
indicate that the Viet Cong are no longer 
receiving any appreciable amount of men or 
material by sea. 

Another effort in South Vietnam is our 
endeavor to interrupt the Viet Cong logistic 
and taxation practices in which they engage 
in the delta areas and along the river water 
ways. Here legitimate travel is interrupted 
and tribute demanded. We're endeavoring 
to stop such practices. However, this is a 
dificut and hazardous undertaking but I 
believe that it too will soon be paying off. 

There is another aspect about the sea and 
the war in Vietnam that should never be 
forgotten. It is not a strictly Navy opera- 
tion, but it is Navy responsibility. and it is 
very important. Iam talking about sealift— 
the unrewarding, backbreaking, frustrating, 
and often dull task of getting the equipment 
and supplies to the fighting men of the 
United States apd her allies wherever they 
may be fighting. Because, ladies and gentle- 
men, if we cannot do that, we can no longer 
fight anywhere in the world except on this 
North American continent. That is a very 
simple, very fundamental fact, but too few 
people seem to appreciate it. 

Maybe one reason is that so many advances 
have been made in aviation that somehow 
ships don't seem so important any more. 
Well, aviation has made advances—tremen- 
dous advances—in the past 20 years, and 
there are more coming. I should know be- 
cause I first soloed an airplane in 1929 and 
I've been either in or around aviation ever 
since. But even in this àir age, 98 percent 
of all the material going to Vietnam still 
goes by sea. This includes all the construc- 
tion materials, and all the fuel—including the 
aviation fuel necessary of fly the transport 
planes back home after they reach Vietnam, 
Right now, ships owned or chartered by the 
Military Sea Transportation Service are land- 
ing more than 900,000 measurement tons of 
dry cargo in South Vietnam every month. 
That's dry cargo alone; it doesn't include any 
fuels: and to do that, the number of ships 
carrying cargo to Vietnam has increased from 
60 to over 400 in the last two years. Most 
importantly—we in the Navy must also have 
the means of making certain that these ocean 
lifetines are never closed to the United 
States, 

These things which I have related are, I 
think, the highlights of the Navy's partici- 
pation in that war in Vietnam. But some- 
day that war is going fo end; and after Viet- 
nam what? I don't propose to have all the 
answers as to what might happen when the 
Vietnam operation has been successfully con- 
cluded, but I do have some definite ideas as 
to the role or roles which the Navy must 
continue to play even after Vietnam. 

I am certain that our nuclear powered, 
ballistic missile carrying submarines will 
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continue to be a most important asset in our 
country's nuclear deterrent arsenal. Their 
great survivability will always make them 
uniquely valuable. The nuclear capability 
of our attack carriers will have to continue 
to be recognized. I also believe that in the 
future, we will continue to have situations 
like those which have arisen in the last 15 
years at Suez, the Tachen Islands, Lebanon, 
the Cuban affair, and the recent problem in 
the Dominican Republic. Therefore, I see 
no reason why the Navy shouldn't play just 
as important a role in such situations in the 
future as it has tn the past. And, if per- 
chance we should have problems with re- 
spect to obtaining base rights on foreign 
soil or over-flights of other countries, the 
striking forces of the Navy with their mobile 
air power will be more important still be- 
cause—as I said eariier—a ship upon the 
high seas, together with its built-in self- 
sufficiency and inherent capability, makes it 
a most vital weapons system at the disposal 
of our President, 

But these items are really no more nor 
less than what we have experienced in the 
past. There is, however, one thing the fu- 
ture might hold for us with which we haven't 
been too concerned in the past, and which 
is of great importance to our Country and 
our Navy. With the advancement of the 
ocean sciences and deep ocean exploration, 
we may well run into a new problem in the 
area of national sovereignty with respect to 
those areas of the seabed which we have 
been able to develop. 


I doubt if many of you realize that in 1964 
the United States acquired more territory 
where its sovereign rights of exploitation are 
unquestioned that it has even acquired by 
any other single action in its history. An 
area larger than the original 13 Colonies. 
Larger than the Louisiana Purchase, Or the 
Mexican Cession. Or the purchase of Alaska. 
This was done by simply ratifying the 1958 
Geneva Convention on the Continental 
Shelf. 

That gave us exploitation rights over the 
bottom of the ocean out to the edge of 
the continental shelf. Furthermore, we can 
acquire additional rights as our explorations 
go deeper and deeper. As we do, I think 
we should consider how sovereignty will be 
exercised over these extended ocean depths. 
Will a nation which has sovereign rights of 
exploitation over a particular portion of 
what is now the free oceans’ seabed control 
the waters above that seabed the way a na- 
tion now controls the airspace above the 
land mass? If so, will the sea continue to 
be free? When the time comes for such 
problems to be settled at the international 
conference table, we must make certain 
that we have the power to make our voices 
heard and, perhaps more importantly, we 
must make certain that we haye the power— 
and here, Ladies and Gentlemen, I really 
mean Seapower—to enforce any agreements 
which may be reached in such matters. 

I hope that all of us will never forget 
that our way of life depends—among other 
things—upon our country’s ability to both 
export and import, and that almost all of 
the things which are exported and imported 
travel by sea, and that in order to ensure 
that these ocean highways remain available 
to us—both in peace and war—an adequate 
Navy is most essential. 

I should like to add one more small word 
in closing, and this I address to you students 
in the audience, who tomorrow must take on 
the imposing task of keeping the public 
informed, The historian, Henry Steel Com- 
mager, once wrote that television may one 
day lay claim to being considered “the most 
important invention in the history of knowl- 
edge since the two great inventions of the 
Middle Ages: the University in the 12th 
Century, and Printing in the 15th Century.” 
I would hope that in using this powerful 
new tool of communication—Television— 
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in your communion with the masses, that 
you will always remember your primary 
duty—to yourself, to your profession and to 
the public which you will serve—and that 
is the promulgation of truth. It has been 
said that the price of al freedom is re- 
sponsibility. Never forget that your dedi- 
cation to this responsibility may very well 
shape the very destiny of our great Country. 
and indeed the world in which we live. 
Thank you very much. . 
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Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
can thank the thousands upon thou- 
sands of our engineers who have made 
our world an age of electronics which 
lead to a better way of life for all of us. 

One of these electronic marvels is a 
computerized typewriter which is being 
used to improve the condition of chil- 
dren who are suffering from childhood 
schizophrenia. 

In an article written by Ronald Sulli- 
van, of the New York Times, he brings 
out how this new electronic device is 
being utilized toward helping these chil- 
dren to return to a normal way of life 
and become useful to society. 

Mr. Sullivan is a very articulate re- 
porter whose writing shows a deep 
knowledge of the subject matter. In my 
opinion, his ability to bring out the sa- 
lient points of a story is unexcelled. He 
is unquestionably an able writer and his 
story on the almost human machine is 
something that should be brought to the 
attention of the Members of this House. 

It brings out not only the skill of the 
writer on a complex problem, but also 
permits us to see what one of our elec- 
tronic ideas can do in the field of medi- 
cal assistance, 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and hope that each one will take 
a few minutes out of a busy day to read 
this most informative story, written by 
a man who takes his reportorial duties 
most seriously to bring out all the facts 
to his readers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present Mr. Sullivan's article: 
COMPUTERIZED TYPEWRITER Leaps ScRtzom 

CHILDREN TOWARD NORMAL Lire sy HELPING 

THEM To Reap 

(By Ronald Sullivan) 

Cooperstown, March 10.—A computerized 
typewriter has been credited with remark- 
able success at a hospital here in radically 
improving the condition of several children 
suffering an extremely severe form of child- 
hood schizophrenia. . 

No one has fully explained or accounted 
for the change in the children’s condition. 
No one ever mentions the word cure. Nor 
does anyone say that a machine has suc- 
ceeded where psychiatry apparently has not. 

AN that is said is that one of the children. 
who was on his way to a state mental insti- 
tution, is now going to public school after 
having been given up as a hopeless case one 
year ago. Several other children have show? 
similar progress. 
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What has particularly amazed a number 
Of psychiatrists is that the children’s im- 
Provement occurred without. psychotherapy; 
only the machine was involved. 

MACHINE ALMOST HUMAN 


It is almost as much human as it is 
Tuichine, It talks, it listens, it responds to 
touched, it makes pictures or charts, 
it comments and explains, It gives informa- 
non and can be set up to do all this in 
any order. 
In short. the machine attempts to combine 
N a sort of science-fiction instrument ail 
the best of two worlds—human and machine. 
It is called an Edison Responsive Environ- 
Ment Le System, It is an extremely 
Sophisticated “talking” typewriter (a cross 
between an analogue and digital computer) 
ie: can teach children how to read and 


The instrument has been used successfully 
teaching 5-year-old kindergarten children 
to read after only 30 hours at the type- 
Writer over a five-month period, without any 
formal instruction from teachers. 
HOW IT WORKS 
The computerized typewriter allows its 
to explore freely. It has infinite pati- 
There are no punishments when a 
key is punched. There is no com- 
Petition. It has inflexible logic: It never 
Varies. It never, never makes a mistake. 
The machine consists of a computer about 
Size of a small, upright piano with a 
typewriter keyboard in front. It has a 
Speaker and a frame above the typewriter 
for printed matter. 

The first thing a child does is press one 
Of the standard typewriter keys. This prints 
the character in large type. At the same 

è, a soft voice automatically identifies it 
ugh the speaker. 

The computer can be programmed yocally 
and visually, or both together. When a let- 

is selected by a recorded voice, all the 

w g keys are locked. The machine 

alts indefinitely while the child punches 

Away until the right key is hit before it 
falls automatically for the next one. 

letters lead to words and words to 
Sentences. Sentences lead to stories. 

IN RURAL HOSPITAL 

ot machine was conceived by Dr. Omar 

am Moore, a behavioral scientist and a 

21 essor of psychology at Rutgers Univer- 

tY, and developed by Richard Kobler of the 

N Ts A. Edison Laboratory, West Orange. 


It was installed here inside a sound-proof 
at at the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, 

A g considered one of the best rural hos- 
Pitals in the country. 

e two persons who àre responsible for 
Setting it here are two staff members, Dr. 
hig ampbell Goodwin, head of pediatrics, and 

wife, Mary, who also is a pediatrician, 
A number of the children who have used 
© Machine since it was installed a year 
aut ve been diagnosed as suffering from 
chi a baffling and distressing form of 
Genea ee schizophrenia that thug far has 
Th any kind of psychiatric treatment. 
mee is no known cause or cure. 
Utism is generally described as a severe 

Onal disturbance marked by such pro- 
mu symptoms as profound withdrawal, 
one strange language behavior, uncon- 

ed weeping and rage, violent tantrums, 
Objecee s trance-like fixations of inanimate 

tan animal-like behavior and several 
ns associated with mental retardation, 

who. Mary Goodwin is a handsome woman, 
ta With her husband, has been fighting 
Ment nt 20 years to improve rural treat- 
ehlldrene ttes for handicapped and retarded 


pen though she believes that what has hap- 

to the autistic children has been 

ing Ordinary, she is extremely wary of draw- 

fro OY Medical or psychological conclusions 
om her success, 
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With the winter hilis south of Ostego 
Take behind her, she said the other day: 
“AN I can tell is what I have seen. We're 
not sure what has happened. We have a 
vague idea, a guess. We do know what 
these children were like when they began 
coming here last year. We do know what 
they are like now. The important thing is 
that this be followed up.” 

Dr. Godwin has been specializing in rem- 
edial reading and therapy for handicapped 
and retarded children in a special wing de- 
veloped in the rear of Bassett Hall, a large, 
Tudor building near the hospital that used 
to be a nurses home: 

She first learned of Dr. Moore's work with 
the machine in 1961 when he was on the 
faculty of Yale University. At Hamden Hall 
Country Day School near New Haven, Dr. 
Moore demonstrated that very young chil- 
dren, when placed in a “responsive enyiron- 
ment,” were capable of extraordinary degrees 
of reasoning: 

AVOIDS MISTAKES 

Many times, this capacity seems to break 
own in adult communication with a small 
chiiid. Thus, Dr. Moore conceived of a ma- 
chine: and an environment that could not 
make the mistakes adults did when dealing 
with children. 

With her husband's encouragement and 
with funds made available by the hospital, 
Dr. Goodwin purchased a machine for $30,- 
000 a year ago February. She reasoned that 
if it helped bright children, it might very 
well help handicapped and retarded children, 
too. 
But she also had another idea. She had 
noted that one symptom of autistic children 
is a highly abnormal preoccupation with in- 
animate objects. particularly with anything 
mechanical. She thought that this preoc- 
cupation might be exploited with a machine. 

The first autistic child to use the machine 
was a highly unmanageable, 6-year-old boy 
who had never communicated with anyone, 
including his family. 

He was frightened, unkempt, wild and oc- 
casionally vicious, He was so disturbed that 
several psychiatrists had given up any hope 
for him and advised that he be sent to a 
state mental hospital. 

The boy had never spoken to anyone and 
he never had been to school. Nevertheless, 
when Dr. Goodwin placed him inside the 
smali room with the typewriter last May, he 
gingerly approached it and began to peck 
out a jumble of commercial brand names 
advertised on television. 

He has since used the typewriter nearly 
three times a week. Gradually he has be- 
gun to respond. Robert D. Seaver, a former 
teacher with five children of his own and 
who now works with Dr. Goodwin, said: 

“The boy sees me now. He never did be- 
fore. He responds to me. He responds to 
others. We know he is far from cured. But 
his parents are now thinking in terms of 
school for him instead of custodial care by 
the state.” 

Mr. Seaver described another boy who was 
6 years old like the first and who likewise 
was diagnosed as autistic. He had been 
removed from kindergarten because he had 
become a menace to himself and to other 
children. He was extremely disturbed and 
his condition was getting worse when he be- 
gan using the machine. 

Now, after nearly a year with the type- 
writer, he is back In school. 

A BOY'S PROGRESS 


Another boy who was 9 could only make 
infantile sounds when he began punching 
out gibberish on the machine last April. 
Now he can read sentences. He speaks, plays 
and continues to make progress. He had 
been considered a virtually hopeless case. 

A small group of boys were taken from 
a state mental institution last summer and 
began using their arms, elbows and noses 
on the machine. They were considered rep- 
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resentative of the most seyerely disturbed 
in their institutions. 

One was @ 14-year-old who had not spoken 
since he was 3 or 4 years old. Despite in- 
tensive psychiatric care and extensive psy- 
chotherapy, he had deteriorated to the point 
of being catatonic, i 

By last November. the boy had begun to 
initiate simple activities, express himself 
vocally where he had only made infantile 
expressions before. He can now pronounce 
and write his name, 

Other children made similar advances. 

All the while, Dr, Goodwin and her staff 
became tantalized with the progress they 
saw even though they could not explain it. 

They guarcedly and tentatively attribute 
it to the fact that the machine has removed 
the human factor in communications. 

WARY ON FINDINGS 


Mrs. Goodwin is wary of discussing her 
work for publication because she is not a 
psychiatrist and her work has had none of 
the usual controls normally associated with 
research. 

She hopes this will be done. 


Lithuanian 8 Against Soviet 
Consular Treaty 
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Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Lith- 
uanian American Council of Lake Coun- 
ty, Ind., in comomemoration of the 49th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania unanimously 
passed the following resolution. Their 
meeting was held at St. Casimir’s Church 
Hall, 1390 West 15th Avenue, Gary, Ind., 
on the 19th of February this year. 

The people of the enslaved, captive na- 
tions, including the Baltic nations, are 
unanimously opposed to any consular 
treaty with the Soviet nation until these 
captive nations are given independence 
and self-government, which liberties 
they enjoyed before enslavement by 
their Communist captives. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Lithuania, the country of our 
fathers, has been, and still Is, unlawfully 
occupied by Soviet military and police forces, 

Whereas, Soviet Russia request a consular 
treaty with the United States, which is In- 
conceivable that the U.S, Senate would en- 
dorse communist transgressions and fc- 
knowledge a Government unlawfully occu- 
pying and subjugating other nations, 

Whereas, a consular treaty can only be ad- 
ministered when normal travel and com- 
munications prevalil without an iron cur- 
tain, 

Whereas, approval of this treaty is a sell- 
out of the Baltic peoples without their voice 
being heard, this action is completely un- 
American and unconstitutional, and be it 

Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Senate 
to use its power and influence to help Lith- 
uania and other Baltic States regain their 
freedom and sovereign rights in accordance 
with the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Charter of the United Nations and 
not to make any consular treaty with So- 
viet Russin until this has been achieved, 
and be it finajly, 

Resolved, That this Resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United 
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States and copies thereof sent to the Secre- 
tary of State, Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Indiana and to the press. 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
COMMITTEE, 
ALBERT G. VANICK, 
Chairman. 


Secretary. 


i 


Democracy: What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ‘JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Merrill McFarland, of Coeur d’Alene, was 
the Idaho State winner in this year’s 
Voice of Democracy Contest sponsored 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The 
following is the text of Mr. McFarland's 
address: 

Democracy: WHat Ir Means TO ME 


That title is well chosen; it is very cor- 
rect to qualify a definition of democracy with 
the words “to me.” For I can’t pretend to be 
able to give a universal definition for the 
word. Greater men than I have been unable 
to do that, so it would be foolish of me to 
try. Democracy has no set meaning; to con- 
fine it to a rigidly bound quality would be 
to rob it of life. And if anything, democracy 
is alive. It lives in a person and grows with 
him: it has life because it Is life, his life. 
Its meaning therefore varies from person to 
person, depending on the kind of life he 
possesses. For this reason I can not tell 
what democracy means, but I can say what 
it means to me. 

First, I know it as freedom, the freedom 
to think and do what is right. This state- 
ment was once a set of words I would repeat 
only because it sounded good, but now its 
truth is evident to me. For with the form 
of government democracy allows I do live 
truly free. I may choose my own religion, 
my own political and moral convictions, and 
my own ideals, This freedom to live my own 
life is the broad meaning of democracy I 
know. 

In more specific ways democracy has 
touched my life many times, I have found 
it in organizations like Boy Scouts and school 
government, democratic bodies that have 
arisen in a democratic society. The repre- 
sentative processes exercised in them as a 
result of their roots in our free society are 
definite illustrations of the meaning of de- 
mocracy. The political elections we witness 
every two years are another example of dem- 
ocratic living that actually touches us. 
Where the blessings of freedom put us in 
mind of democracy generally, these are vis- 
ible, tangible evidences of its presence. 

But I have been naming only the privi- 
leges of democracy, and there is another side. 
I feel that I must earn the blessings of my 
way of life by shouldering certain respon- 
sibilities, I must not take it for granted, 
but must instead take an active interest. 
The person who enjoys democracy has to 
remain aware of his part in the deal, He 
should always exercise his role as a voter, 
and he can also help keep the democratic 
machine running by supporting its institu- 
tions, Including those I mentioned before as 
the forces of democracy that touch us. The 
personal interest this promotes is the best 
insurance for our system's survival. And 
finally, the person who enjoys democracy 
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must always be ready and willing to defend 
it if that is necessary. 

So I have called democracy a two-sided 
proposition, a give-and-take deal wherein we 
receive the blessings of freedom and a way 
of lite in which we handle our own affairs, 
but which requires In return our active sup- 
port. Now to complete a statement of what 
it means to me I must again mention the 
essential ingredient, life. Democracy is, 
then, to me, a system whereby we receive 
precious privileges in return for, certain re- 
sponsibilities, but it is more than this sim- 
ple contract. It is a living, growing quality 
that pulsates with the life of those who be- 
lieve in it. And as a living thing, it is more- 
over something I love. This ls what democ- 
racy means to me. 


Social Security Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Tar- 
rant County Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, of Fort Worth, Tex., at its 
regular meeting February 21, 1967, 
unanimously adopted a resolution sup- 
porting the social security improvements 
proposed by President Johnson. 

A copy of the resolution was sent to me 
by Mr. Delbert Adams, president of 
the council, and I would like to share 
it with my colleagues as it reflects the 
thinking of this important Texas labor 
organization. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION: SOCIAL SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS 


Whereas President Johnson has urged the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
Social Security benefits by an average of 20 
percent with the biggest proportionate share 
going to the 21, million retirees who now get 
only the minimum of $44 a month ($66 for 
a couple); and 

Whereas even the proposed ihcreases would 
fall short of assuring Social Security bene- 
Aclartes genuine financial independence, as 
contemplated by the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas many other nations, far less afiu- 
ent than the United States, have far more 
adequate social welfare systems; and 

Whereas no remotely comparable insur- 
ance protection is available to Americans at 
any price, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Congress 
of the United States take prompt, positive 
action to attack the deficiencies that exist in 
the Social Security system, so that older 
Americans, widows and children, and the dis- 
abled can live out their retirement years in 
dignity and self-respect rather than in pov- 
erty and despair, and 

Be it further resolved that since the pro- 
gram's biggest single defect is lack of ade- 
quate cash benefits, that the Congress act 
to increase these benefits as proposed by the 
President; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the United States Sen- 
ators from Texas and the Congressmen from 
the 6th and 12th districts, requesting them 


to support the President's proposals, and to 


place this resolution In the records of Con- 
gress. 

Adopted unanimously, by the delegates to 
the Tarrant County Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO in regular meeting February 21, 
1967. 


March 1, 1967 
Resuming Bombing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, America wants 
peace in Vietnam, not merely a cease-fire 
that would surely erode the gains we 
have made toward liberating the south. 

And so the Nation—and most of the 
Nation’s press—support the decision to 
resume bombing. 

The Washington Star agrees that there 
was no alternative, adding that we are 
not going to allow the Communists to 
continue the war on the south while en- 
joying a privileged sanctuary. 

The Washington Post calls bombing 
the only lever to which Hanoi will re- 
spond. 

And the Philadelphia Inquirer states 
that if Ho Chi Minh regarded the pause 
as a sign of American weakness, he tra- 
gically miscalculated. 

President Johnson needs this kind of 
support and I include these three edito- 
rials as a part of the RECORD: 

RESUMING BOMBING 


The United States was confronted with & 
clear-cut choice on the decision to resume 
bombing. It was necessary either to resume 
it at once, alter the Tet truce, or to defer 
indefinitely and without a quid pro quo, to 
see if suspension alone would produce nego- 
tiations. 

Once the resumption was deferred the 
weight of world-wide propaganda would have 
begun to agitate relentlessly against any re- 
sumption and North Vietnam would have 
achieved its purpose of producing a one- 
sided truce without any reciprocal act on its 
part. The Government was on notice, by 
the experience of the earlier long - pause, that 
the very same sources urging the pause as & 
means of getting negotiations going, would 
haye continued to advocate the pause when 
there were no negotiations forthcoming. It 
would haye been hard to justify suspension 
on the basis of mere hope that something 
might happen. 

Obviously there is ambiguity about the sig- 
nals from Hanoi. A gamble could be taken 
on the interpretation most favorable to ne- 
gotiations. But it would be a gamble that 
could be reproached later (if none material- 
ized) not only as futile, but as fatally con- 
tributory to the failure to bring about nego- 
tiations, by removing the only leverage to 
which Hanol seems likely to respond. 

It lies within the power of Hanoi to end 
this doubt and ambiguity. In an instant. 
the North Vietnamese can lift the level of 
peace-making from an occult science on & 
par with tea leaf-reading or the Roman anal- 
ysis of the viscera of domestic fowl. It can 
ralse peace-mnking to the levels of a normal 
interchange of views. All it has to do is tò 
propose definite negotiations, at a given time 
and a fixed place, That this is not done 18 
the plainest indication that Hanol is not 
ready to abandon or suspend its military de- 
signs on South Vietnam and that it does not 
believe the United States Is ready to aban- 
don the defense of South Vietnam. 


Back TO THE BOMBING 


A reluctant President, correctly stating 
that he had “no alternative,” has ordered 
our bombers to resume their attacks on mili- 
tary targets in North Vietnam. 
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This will come as a disappointment to many 
People. But it certainly should not come as 
& surprise. For that “reciprocal de-escala- 
tion.” which Secretary of State Rusk set as 
Our fair price for a permanent end to the 

bing, was not forthcoming Quite to the 


Contrary, the North Vietnamese used the- 


now-ended six-day bombing lull to reinforce 
and resupply their troops engaged in a war 
Of aggression in South Vietnam. Authorita- 
tive reports told of roads leading to the 

th being clogged with trucks and of a 
Notable increase in coastal shipping. 

All of this, far from being indicative of any 
Peaceful purpose, clearly foreshadowed a 
q tion on Hanoil'’s part to continue 
and if possible to increase the scale of their 
Military operations against South Vietnam— 
and, of course, against our own troops sta- 

ed there. No President could responsibly 
Permit this enemy buildup to proceed with- 
Out interruption—knowing that the ultimate 
Consequence of a continued bombing ban 
Would be a greater loss of American lives, 
Oi has never said it would agree to 
talks, The most that has been said is 
that there might be talks if the United States 
“greed In advance to a permanent and un- 
conditional end to the bombing and all other 
Warlike acts against North Vietnam. We are 
not going to give them any such opportunity 
to bund up their army and continue the war 
the South, while enjoying a privileged 
Sanctuary at home. That is the reality 
against which a genuine search for peace 
can continue. 


WHILE Rep SUPPLIES FLÖWED SOUTH 


ae the weeks ahead American servicemen 
5 South Vietnam will be killed by Com- 
Unist bullets and shells sent southward 
55 Hanoi by the Communists during the 
— “day moratorium on U.S. bombing of 
— Vietnam. Soldiers and civilians of 
th Vietnam also will suffer casualties in- 
cted by munitions transported by the Reds 
the bombing lull. 
vierdat happens to Americans and South 
ese apparently ia of no concern to 
for Hesce-at-any-price advocates who call 
S. surrender in Vietnam. 
the expected, they are busily denouncing 
resumption of bombing. They want the 
niger ing of North Vietnam halted indefi- 
y to demonstrate the “good faith’ of 
When Peace offers. They are indignant 
n it is suggested that the Communists 
Procate in some meaningful way, 
ing sae Tesponded to the pause in the bomb- 
pouring hundreds of ships and thou- 
Of trucks into South Vietnam laden 
War supplies to replenish depleted Com- 
ann, Stocks in the battle zones. Statistics 
Ounced by the U.S. Defense Department 
8 based on aerial reconnaissance and 
ity ne evidence, dramatize the enorm- 
the ee Communist supply effort during 
Man days of sanctuary from bombing. 
muns thousands of tons of arms and am- 
tion were transported over coastal and 
maten Supply routes. The volume of war 
s el moved during the four-day truce 
days 5 not including the additional two 
to moratorium on bombing, is estimated 
beng eT than in any previous 30-day 
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PS 5 sharp Increase in the flow of supplies 
to 8 the pause in bombing would seem 
supp} cate that alr raids on Communist 
cri ron routes have been more effective than 
no én Want to admit. If the bombing has 
1 Preciable effect on Communist supply 
Hanoi pa oe pore contend, why was 
ergetic in taking advantage of 
2 zun in bombing? : 3 
m © Chi Minhs reiteration of old de- 
Unconain, hich are tantamount to a call for 
South pee surrender by American and 
Tespon, letnamese forces—was his way of 
panied ine 3 peace overtures that accom- 
our truce and the six-da 
Suspension of Seating, z 
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Persistent clamoring by hardcore appeasers 
in the United States might have misled Ho 
Chi Minh to interpret the pause in bombing 
as a sign of American weakness. If so, it 
was a tragic miscalculation by the North 
Vietnamese Premier. 


Nebraska Centennial, 1867-1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 

lowing article, which I am placing in the 

Recorp, was written by the editor of the 

Keith County News, published in Ogal- 

lala, Nebr. Mr. Jack Pollock is a real 

student of Nebraska history and I think 
his article pinpoints the beginning of our 
very outstanding beef industry. 

The article referred to follows: 

“Heap THEM UPpP”— NEBRASKA CAME Ur A BIG 
WINNER WHEN Texas CATTLE BARONS GAM- 
BLED, AND Drove BEeEves Ur Lone, Dusty 
TRAILS 


(By Jack Pollock, Editor, 
News) 

A gamble by Texas cattle barons to recoup 
fortunes lost during the Civil War blazed the 
way to Nebraska's development as a leader 
in the nation’s cattle industry and made the 
Texas Trail a living legend. 

Movies and books have perpetuated this 
legend by glorifying the deeds and misdeeds 
of the good guys and bad who came jangling 
up from Texas, lured by the promise of a wild 
and wooly town named Ogallala, the “sin 
center of Nebraska”. 

It wasn't until the Civil War ended that 
Texas cattlemen turned northward to find 
markets for their beeves. In some areas of 
Texas, the longhorns were so plentiful that 
many a Confederate veteran found himself 
“cattle poor“. Meanwhile, the Yankees may 
have won the war, but they had lost the 
cattle battle. Military needs had depleted 
the northern herds and at the same time, In- 
dian agencies and homesteaders were de- 
manding more and more beef. Prospects of 
a good market to the north stirred the Texas 
cattlemen. 

By the late 1860's, the Texans were disastis- 
fied with the treatment they were receiving 
in Kansas at the end of their long, dusty 
drives. Efforts to get freight rate conces- 
sions from Abilene to Chicago failed, as did 
efforts toward speedier routes and fewer 
delays for the shipped cattle. 

Irked by these obstacles the cattlemen de- 
cided to “head them up and move them out” 
on their own. A Texas judge, William N. 
Fant, was authorized to take any steps neces- 
sary to improve the cattleman's lot. He had 
a pretty good idea on where and how to 
start since his son had driven 650 head to 
Omaha in 1869 and received a good price for 
them, 

The judge headed for Omaha to discuss 
the possibility of shipping Texas cattle to 
eastern points over the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omahans quickly saw the immediate 
benefits to themselves, the U.P., and Nebraska 
cattle feeders. Union Pacific drew up a ten- 
tative rate schedule, while Fant printed and 
distributed to the Lone Star cattlemen, a 
circular listing the reasons for driving the 
longhorns to the new markets. 

These advantages, which eventually led to 
Nebraska becoming the “Beef State“, in- 
cluded shorter distances to Chicago than 
from Abilene, with 25 per cent less cost, bet- 
ter pasturage than in Abilene, and higher 
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prices. The cattle would reach Chicago in 
only three days instead of five with only one 
change of cars, while three railroad lines 
from Omaha to Chicago would mean less 
“traffic” delays. 

The Texans, being good businessmen, 
swooped down or in this case swooped up 
on the proposed market and headed their 
cattle north. 

The result was the emerging of the first 
Nebraskaland cowtowns. Schuyler, not now 
associated with cows and cowboys, was the 
point where the first shipment of cattle to 
Chicago was loaded on July 8, 1870. Be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 Texas cattle were 
sold at Schuyler that season. It was esti- 
mated another 40,000 head could have been 
sold to Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa stock- 
men. 

Cattlemen made their drives to Nebraska 
City in 1866, to Brownville and Omaha in 
1867, to Schuyler from 1870 to 1872, to Kear- 
ney in 1871, and to Ogallala from 1875 to 
1885. 

As farmers moved into eastern Oklahoma 
and Kansas, they destroyed the famed Chis- 
holm Trail of cowboy songs and tales, forc- 
ing the Texas herds westward and thus es- 
tablishing the Western or Texas Trail to 
Ogallala. From this point the cattle were 
shipped eastward or sold to ranchers from a 
six-state area. 

Ogallala rapidly became the chief gateway 
to the newly-opened ranges of the northwest 
plains. In 1875, 60,000 to 75,000 head of 
Texan Cattle were driven into Ogallala. In 
the five-year period, between 1879 and 1884, 
100,000 to 125,000 beeves were trailed to the 
western Nebraska community, 

The discovery of gold in the Black Hills in 
1876 and 1877 led to more cattle sales. For 
the meat-hungry miners with gold in their 
fists, the sky was the limit for a steak. 

Although the end of the drive in Ogallala 
meant good prices for the Texas owners, the 
drive meant blizzards, dust, fleas, flood- 
swollen streams, quicksand, and the worst 
of all, stampedes. Even buffalo, wandering 
at night, could start the great herds running 
and once running it took more than a simple 
“whoa” to make them stop. 

The last leg of the drive was toughest due 
to lack of water, Western Nebraska had 
never been known for its over-abundance of 
water and this period was no exception. 
Frequently, the drovers would reach one of 
the smaller streams with their thirsty herd 
and crew only to find the stream as dry as 
the rest of the plains. The last day's drive— 
some 30 to 40 miles from Stinking Water 
Creek to the South Platte—was the worst of 
the whole journey for the trail-weary cow- 
hands, But at least, Ogallala, the Cowboys’ 
Paradise, was nearer and nearer with every 
hoofbeat. 

Unfortunately for some cowhands, though, 
they didn't even get the chance to soak in 
honest-to-goodness hotel baths with hot 
water or to get some foamy refreshments to 
wash down the dust at the trall's end. Some 
trall bosses, who would turn their cowhands 
loose in Dodge City, put Ogallala off limits 
to their men because of the town's known 
lawlessness, Ogallala may have reigned as 
queen of the cowtowns, but she was no 
lady, a town too tough even for Texans. 

Andy Adams, gave the following descrip- 
tion of Nebraska’s “Cowboy Capital” in his 
book, “Log of A Cowboy": 

“We finally scaled the last divide, and 
there, below us in the valley of the South 
Platte, nestled Ogallala, the Gomorrah of 
the cattle trail. From amongst its half- 
hundred buildings, no church spire pointed 
upward, but instead three-fourths of its 
business houses were dance halls, gambling 
houses, and saloons.” 

The arrival of the trail herds would always 
bring the hibernating town to life. Saloon- 
keepers brought out their bottles, gamblers 
started shuffling their cards, store clerks and 
hotelkeepers would begin to hawk their indi- 
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vidual wares, and the sheriff strapped on his 
guns. 

Loose talk about “rebels” or “Yankee 
bean-eaters” was enough to start fierce don- 
nybrooks. And quite often the losers ended 
up in Boot Hill. Even travelers who never 
stepped out of the safety of their hotel rooms 
had to admit that Ogallala was one of the 
liveliest towns along the U.P. 

“Gold flowed freely across the tables, 
liquor across the bar, and occasionally blood 
across the floor, as a smoking gun in the 
hands of a jealous rival or an angered gam- 
bler brought an end of the trail to some 
unfortunate cowhand on the stained boards 
of "Tuck's Saloon',“ historian Norbert Mahn- 
ken noted. 

Three cowboys, who tangled with the 
Keith County sheriff at Ogallala in July 
1879, were buried in a single day in Boot 
Hill. Another of the Boot Hil) burials was 
for “Rattlesnake Ed“ Worley who was shot 
over a $9 bet in a monte game at the Crys- 
tal Palace saloon. Today the cemetery, on 
a wind-swept hill in northwest Ogallala, is 
a historical and tourist site. 

Other frequenters of Ogallala were Luke 
Short, a professional gambler, gunman Doc 
Middleton, outlaw Sam Starr, and the out- 
law queen, Belle Starr. 

While their cowhands unwound in Ogal- 
lala's pleasure spots, Texas cattle kings met 
in hotels and saloons with shrewd and cal- 
culating buyers from Wyoming, the Dakotas, 
Montana, and Nebraska to haggle over prices 
for the lean and cantankerous longhorns. 

Loyalty to his boss back in Texas was not 
always an outstanding characteristic of the 
drover, once he received the money for the 
herd. Texans Joel Collins and Sam Bass, 
after hearing of the Black Hills’ gold strikes, 
appropriated the money due to some Texas 
cattlemen and headed for the diggings in 
search of instant wealth. Gambling losses 
and investments in unproductive mines left 
the twosome broke. After gathering a crew 
of like-minded individuals, they turned to 
stage coach robbery. The arrival of federal 
troops broke up this activity and the out- 
laws headed back to Ogallala about Septem- 
ber 1877. Over a corner table in the Crys- 
tal Palace, they worked out the details of 
another money-making investment—rob- 
bing the pay coach of the Union Pacific. 

In the early morning hours of September 
19, the first robbery in the history of the 
Union Pacific took place at Big Springs, 20 
mies west of Ogallala. It netted the bandits 
$60,000 in newly-minted $20 gold pleces. 
The Union Pacific officials promptly posted 
a $10,000 reward. 

One of the train passengers identified Col- 
lins as one of the bandits, while an Ogallala 
store owner identified a piece of brilliantly 
colored, red, white, and black cloth used as 
a mask during the robbery, as having been 
purchased in his store by one of the Collins- 
Bass gang. It wasn't long before the gang's 
descriptions were being telegraphed up and 
down the line. 

Collins and another of his gang were killed 
resisting arrest at Buffalo Station, Kansas. 
Another of the outlaws, Jim Berry, met the 
same fate at Mexico, Missouri, but Bass and 
Tom Nixon made their way safely to Texas 
under the guise of land purchasers. 

Ten months of notoriety followed Sam 
Bass, before he, too, was cut down on his 
27th birthday by the bullets of the Texas 
Rangers. His legend lived on, however, In 
the most celebrated of all cowboy ballads and 
a movie based on his historic train robbery. 

Six sheriffs in one five-year period says 
something for Ogallala, whether it shows the 
death rate of sheriffs, the toughness of the 
cowhands, or a high retirement rate for the 
sheriff business is not provable although re- 
ports of cowboy devilishness must have had 
a lot to do with it. 

The real low point in Ogallala’s string of 
sheriffs came in 1878 when Barney Gillan was 
appointed to the post. A Texan himself, he 
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considered it his duty to protect the cowboys 
rather than preserve law and order. And 
from what has been read and heard about 
the cowboy, he didn’t really need that much 
protecting 

In his zeal to help out the cowboy plus 
himself, Gillan became Involved in the most 
infamous act by a lawman in the state’s his- 
tory, Bob Olive, brother of I. P. Print“ 
Olive, kingpin of the Texas cattlemen claim- 
ing the range in Custer County, was shot 
and killed by two homesteaders. The pair, 
thinking they would be safer with the law 
than running from Print Olive's gunslingers, 
gave themselves up to Sheriff Gillan. The 
sherif promptly turned the two over to Ol- 
ive's henchmen and collected the reward. 
The nesters were then hanged from a tree, 
shot, their bodies burned, and placed on 
exhibition. 

Gillan was later arrested, Indicted for com- 
plicity in the murders, and brought to trial. 
Before it ended, Gillan escaped from the 
Kearney jail and disappeared. 

On the other end of the string was Sheriff 
Martin DePriest, who comprised the law in 
Ogallala from 1879 to 1888. Another Texan, 
who came up the trail in 1877, DePriest had 
few equals in a fight. He also understood 
the longing of the cowhand, fresh off the 
trail, for some good rowdy fun. 

Drinking, gambling, and consorting with 
the “solled doves” were all good fun to Mart, 
He shrugged off such noisy activities as 
shooting holes in the air as “harmless 
sport“. In spite of his easy-going attitude, 
trigger-happy gunmen found DePriest’s de- 
liberate coolness a better match than their 
own practiced speed in a showdown. 

Not all of the cowhands who came to 
Ogallala to let off steam hit the trail again. 
Many of the trall cowboys settled in the 
area, helping to establish the state's cattle 
industry. Several fourth-generation Ne- 
braska ranchers are descendents of these 
trail-hitting Texans. 

Although the cattle industry bloomed in 
Ogallala and the surrounding area, the best 
of the cattle country—the Sand Hills—re- 
mained unpenetrated until about 1879. That 
year, Frank North decided to take a herd 
straight through the hills from the roundup 
on Blue Creek to his home ranch on the 
Dismal River. After going about 35 miles 
through the supposedly dry country, he 
came upon a lake. It was surrounded by 
about 700 cattle in much better shape than 
those he had gathered in the roundup. 

At about the same time, the Newman 
Brothers Ranch in Western Nebraska had a 
similar experience. A March blizzard drove 
6,000 head past their line-riders into the 
hills. In an effort to save some of them, 
the manager sent a roundup into the hills 
in April after the snow had melted, After 
five weeks work, the crew brought out about 
8,000 head of Newman cattle and additional 
1,000 head of unbranded stock, descendents 
of animals that had previously drifted into 
the hills. 

During the horrible winter of 1880-81, 
thousands of cattle died in the Platte Valley, 
but the Cody-North ranch lost only a few 
critters on the Sand Hills’ range. a 

It didn't take many incidents like these 
to convince the local cattlemen that they 
were overlooking the best range in the West. 

Settlers in northwest Kansas and south- 
west Nebraska invoked herd laws to put an 
abrupt end to Texas Trail drives in the 
mid-1880's. But enough longhorns had come 
up from Texas to establish a new Industry in 
Nebraska, the cattle industry. 

With the end of the drives, other influences 
put a halt to Ogallala’s infamous, evil days. 
The Congregational Church, organized in 
1884, was just one sign of the changing times. 

Things were changing in the Sand Hills, 
too. Blooded stock, imported from England, 
was replacing the ornery and resourceful 
longhorn. The cow nurse, the gambler, and 
the hired gun were going down the road to 
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oblivion. Ranches were fenced and the old 
turn-of-a-card buying and selling gave way 
to careful financing of land and critters. 

Ogallala was tamer now, anxious to forget 
Its wild days and don the cloak of respecta- 
bility. The changes were inevitable, but 
with their coming, the richness and romance 
that belonged to the West began to fade. 
And that’s to be regretted, 


Democracy: What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States of America and its 
ladies auxiliary conducts a Voice of 
Democracy contest. 

This year more than 350,000 school 
students participated in this noteworthy 
contest, the theme of which was De- 
mocracy: What It Means to Me.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the VFW for 
sponsoring this program directed toward 
our youth. At a time when so much is 
said against our country, not only from 
without, but in some quarters from 
within, it is encouraging to see a “for 
America” program. 

This essay competition stimulates the 
youth of our country to stop and think 
how great it is to be an American living 
in our Republic. It helps them to real- 
ize that we have a great heritage—a 
future which many have given their lives 
for—a way of life which every living 
American can be honorably proud, and 
yes, truly thankful. 

I am pleased that the winning paper 
in this contest for Louisiana was sub- 
mitted by a member of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, which I am honored to represent. 
The writer, Mr. Flint “Bo” Nelson, lives 
in Baker, La. With congratulations on 
his achievement I include a copy of Bo's 
address in the RECORD: 

Democracy: WRar Ir Means TO ME 
(By Flint “Bo” Nelson, Baker, La.) 

The long, grey line stretches to the hori- 
zon—the shadowy line of the ghosts of free- 
dom's defenders—ghosts of American men 
who fought for the American way, men who 
died for democracy. There is the shadow of 
a minuteman who stood his ground at Con- 
cord Bridge, and died there. There stands 
the ghost of an American dough-boy who 
went over the top and then fell in the stink- 
ing mud at Chateau-Thiery. Just behind 
him lles the ghost of a father or a husband 
who never made it past the sandy beach- 
head at Omaha Beach. At the end of the 
line stands another shadow—that of # 
brother or a “boy down the street” who died 
only a few, short months ago in the swelter- 
ing, steaming jungles of Viet Nam. 

These shadows died for a purpose—an 
ideal called democracy. They stand in line 
shifting back and forth like so many restless 
souls—restless over the grim prospect of hot 
wars, cold wars, and “simple” police actions 
that kill thousands—of draft card burners 
college students insolently, violently pro- 
testing the war in Viet Nam, of extremist 
orators screaming, preaching their radical! 
views. Yes, it's a long, grey line that 
stretches beyond the horizon—a shadowy 
line of restless ghosts. 
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But what is this idea of democracy—this 
intangible thing for which millions have 
Riven their lives? And more important, 
What does democracy mean to me? It 
Means going to church on a Sunday morning, 
Or a sister in her party dress waiting for her 
Zuests to arrive on a birthday. It is the 
Peaceful pond that mirrors the surrounding 
forest. What does democracy mean to. me? 
It means American highways filled with mil- 
Nons upon millions of busy people and speed- 
Pei cars. —going places, doing things. It is 
wuiding your own home, owning your own 
8 growing your own corn with your own 

Wo hands. It means an old-fashioned 

Egy ride, the county fair, or the milkman 
Coming at 5:00 A.M, 
aut t does democracy mean to me? A 
de y—the duty of every American citizen to 
8 must be done for the sake of preser- 
ald on and freedom. Democracy is a respon- 

iity—the responsibility of all free men 
te remain free. Perhaps democracy is a 
ee and torn piece of red, white and blue 
30 th that flutters in the wind. It is the love 
4 Country, the love of the ideals for which 

flag stands. What does democracy mean 
8 It is Ute for those who believe in 
autiful and mysterious ideal pre- 

served by more than a million lives. 
5 I sald democracy was a duty and a re- 
Se les It is also an obligation—an 
55 gation to all free men to speak out, to 
ore What must be said for the sake of preser- 
tion and freedom, to do what must be done 
Or the sake of democracy, When the amart 
ida and the fast guys make little of democ- 
pak when they obliviously abuse our rights 
e e for us by the blood of millions of 
people, the time has arrived when some- 
fox S must be done. And then is the time 
af See true patriots to speak out in the name 
out eir country. Then is the time to speak 
ian for democracy. We must repeat, as it 
been said in the past, the electrifying 
Mt of Patrick Henry's ringing cry of “Give 
79 — berty or give me death.” And we must 
the those fast guys in the face, and say to 
Kenn as the late President John Fitzgerald 
What n said to an entire nation, “Ask not 
sou your country can do for you; ask what 

Can do for your country.” 
8 in the past have spoken well, But 
Gace can I do for democracy? I can make 
obligation my responsibility, my duty, my 
ane tion, I can speak out. The voices of 
zon ee men must ring out beyond the hori- 
Voice d perhaps the voices heard, the 
at 4 Of Democracy, will still, for a moment 
ery the long, grey line of restless 
8. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Stop Corpora- 
tions From Reducing Pensions Because 
of Social Security Benefit Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to amend the In- 
pioyen Revenue Code to discourage em- 
re rs from reducing the pensions of 
recejy employees when those employees 
would, Social security increases. My bill 
ploy achieve this by increasing the em- 
du er's tax by the amount saved by re- 

1 the employee's pension. 
stanno et that Congress will vote a sub- 
fits tial increase in social security bene- 
Rumbo year. Unfortunately, a large 

of companies will use this as an 
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excuse to cut the pensions they are giv- 
ing to employees by half the amount of 
the social security benefit increase. 

I do not hold with letting corporations 
use social security increases to reduce 
the amount of pensions they are paying. 
Congress does not increase social secur- 
ity payments for the benefit of the corpo- 
rations of America, but rather for the 
benefit of the people of America. 

When social security increases are 
voted by Congress, the idea is to give all 
of that money to pensioners. If corpo- 
rations insist on reducing their own pen- 
sion payments by half of the social se- 
curity increase, then they ought to be 
curbed. The best way to curb them is 
to tax away the profits of pension re- 
duction. 


Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
more one delves into the question of the 
compulsory sanctions against Rhodesia, 
the more baffling becomes the reasons 
this action was taken and why our coun- 
try became involved in such a transac- 
tion. As explained by our administra- 
tion, they took the position they did 
because they want to impose majority 
rule on Rhodesia and give to the native 
tribes control of the country. It is quite 
interesting that the council of chiefs of 
the various tribes issued a statement in 
regard to this suggestion and announc- 
ing their support of the Smith govern- 
ment. Their statement, issued in No- 
vember of 1966, follows: 

STATEMENT BY COUNCIL OF CHIEFS 


The Council of Chiefs, after holding a 
meeting in Salisbury today, (November 2) 
issued the following statement:— 

“We, the Council of Chiefs, the elected 
representatives of all the traditional leaders 
of the African tribes of Rhodesia, have today 
held one of our periodic meetings to con- 
sider problems which confront our people 
and our country. 

“Amongst other matters which we have 
discussed is the bitter war being waged 
against us by Britain. 

“We are concerned over the damage which 
is being caused to our country and the suf- 
fering to which our people are being sub- 
jected at this time by the economic sanctions 
imposed by Britain. 

“We wish to state quite clearly that we 
support the Government of Rhodesia and 
we do not accept the claim by the British 
Prime Minister that he has continuing re- 
sponsibility and authority for and over our 
people through the Government and Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom. Why has the 
Government of the United Kingdom, while 
claiming this responsibility, seen fit to im- 
pose sanctions upon us, and why has the 
same British Government supported the 
Government of Zambia against us in what 
we regard as treachery? 

“We condemn outright the policy of the 
Zambian Government in attempting to de- 
stroy our thriving economy for their own 
political ends. Not only does the Zambian 
Government permit our outlawed extrem- 
ists to remain on Zambian soll but it allows 
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them to raise armed bands which raid and 
murder in our peaceful country. 

“We will stand firmly behind our Prime 
MAE in any steps which he decides to 
take.” 


Following the statement by the coun- 
cil of chiefs, Chief Simon Sigola, on 
January 6, 1967, made public a letter 
which he had written to the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. His 
release follows: 

RHODESIAN CHIEF WRITES TO U THANT 

A Rhodesian chief and member of the 
Chiefs’ Council, Chief Simon Sigola, M.B.E., 
has invited U Thant, Secretary of the United 
Nations, and President de Gaulle and 
President Lyndon Johnson to visit Rhodesia 
to see for themselves how peaceful the 
country is. 

The following is the text of Chief Sigola’s 
letter— 

“I have seen what Paramount Chief 
Goraseb of South West Africa says in his 
letter to U Thant, 

“We have the same problem here in Rho- 
desia, how outside people speak about Rho- 
desia. I wonder whether you would like to 
come to Rhodesia to see for yourself and 
speak with people in the streets, and see the 
Chiefs, because it is the Chiefs that are the 
leaders of the people, We are disappointed 
at the overseas peoples talk when they have 
not seen us. 

“Rhodesia is a peaceful country, there is 
no war here. The talk of the overseas people 
is the only thing that could cause a war 
here. How many people have died in Rho- 
desia from being killed by violence? How 
many people have died by violence in Viet- 
nam? Yet they say Rhodesia is not a peace- 
ful country. We know that there is no 
country as peaceful as Rhodesia. Most other 
countries are disturbed by troubles. 

“It saddens me to see that we Chiefs are 
called stooges of the Government. We and 
our fathers have been Chiefs and the leadere 
of the people from the beginning. We wish 
to be taught to be civilized. It is no good 
our people taking over the Government of 
the country now, like the countries to the 
North of us. We want to be educated first. 

“Before this Government came in, people 
were killed and their houses were burned just 
because they did not belong to a political 
party. We in Rhodesia have thatched roofs 
on our houses, The African politicians used 
to lock our doors from outside and then 
set fire to the house and kill the people 
inside together with their innocent children 
who knew nothing about politics because 
they did not agree with them. 

“The only trouble we have now is from 
terrorists who come with bombs from China 
and Russia, communist countries with no 
freedom of speech or opposition parties. We 
plead with you to come and visit us in our 
country to see for yourself what a peaceful 
country this is, 

“We know that we black people will be 
able to take over the Government when we 
are civilized enough to do so, but it would 
be wrong to do so overnight. We know it 
will take a long time. 

“Before the White man came, we were 
fighting among ourselves, we were being 
killed by diseases and now we have hospitals 
and clinics and the Mashona and Matabele 
people are now at peace with each other, 
There are so many other things by which we 
are helped by the Government. We are 
helped when there is starvation in the land, 
we are given work to buy food. 

“Just look at the countries to the North 
of us. Nkrumah was the first African Presi- 
dent and now he has been chased into the 
forest in another country. It is all lies that 
this is a bad country and a threat to peace. 
Please come and see for yourself. 

“Why should the United Nations which is 
made to keep the peace come and interfere 
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with us in this country where we are already 
so peaceful. 

“In our language Sindebele we say Tou 
cannot have two bulls in one paddock.’ We 
have our bull in this country, which is our 
own Government. We do not wish to be 
ruled or interfered with by anyone else” (ends 
letter). 

Chief Sigola, who is aged 60, is chief 
of the Sipezini area of Matabeleland. He 
has been a member of the Chiefs’ Council 
since its inception, and accompanied the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ian Smith, to London 
for the funeral of Sir Winston Churchill. 
He has also taken part in two world tours 
by Rhodesian chiefs, 

He was a member of the Monckton Com- 
mission, serves on the Natural Resources 
Board, and is chairman of the local African 
Council, at Umzingwane, near Bulawayo. 
He is also a member of the board of Mpilo 
Hospital, Bulawayo. 

He is descended from a long line of Mata- 
bele chiefs, who are descendants of the 
Zulus. 


Carl Murphy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
with the death of Dr. Carl Murphy of 
Baltimore, American journalism has lost 
one of its greatest leaders. Succeeding 
his father as publisher of the Afro- 
American nearly half a century ago, Dr. 
Murphy build a single publication of 
modest circulation into a chain of five 
newspapers read by more than a million 
persons. 

Dr. Murphy is mourned by these mil- 
lion and by the millions more he served 
as a leader in civil rights and in educa- 
tion. Those best able to memorialize 
him, the staff of the Afro-American, 
have published an editorial tribute which 
I should like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Cart. MurpHy, 1889-1967 

Dr. Carl Murphy is dead. 

He was a man of untiring energy, of in- 
domitable courage and of relentless deter- 
mination. 

In a life span of 78 years, he fashioned a 
distinguished career in three endeayors— 
journalism, civil rights, education. 

Taking over the presidency of the AFRO 
from his father 45 years ago when this pub- 
lication had a modest circulation of 14,000, 
he built and molded it into an aggressive, 
militant weapon in the never-ending struggle 
for first-class citizenship. 

From a single publication, under his astute 
direction it has expanded into a chain of five 
newspapers read weekly by more than a mil- 
lion persons of all races, colors and creeds in 
Baltimore, Washington, New Jersey, Rich- 
mond and through its national edition, all 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Dr. Murphy was in the front-line fighting 
for freedom long before a majority of the 
current Johnny’s-come-lately were born. 

As chairman of the legal redress and ad- 
ministration committee of the Baltimore 
NAACP, it was through his foresight, pa- 
tlence and guidance that Maryland became 
the architect for most of the cases that 
ended in Supreme Court victories. 

The groundwork for the Supreme Court's 
public school desegregation decision was laid 
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in 1935 with the Donald Murray case, open- 
ing the University of Maryland law school 
to all citizens. 

This was followed by the first equal teach- 
ers’ pay case, the first public recreation case, 
the first segregated travel case, the first pub- 
lic library case and countless others. 

He gave freely not only of his talent, but 
unstintingly of his finances to carry those 
cases to successful fruition. , 

It was Dr. Carl Murphy who persuaded the 
Methodist Church to relinquish its control 
of Morgan Coliege to the State of Maryland 
in 1939. His capacity for leadership, his 
enthusiasm and his devotion as a trustee 
and chairman of the trustee board has 
helped Morgan develop into one of the na- 
tion's leading Institutions of higher learning. 

No memorials are needed for Dr. Murphy. 

His monument is the AFRO, a fearless, 
staunch and uncompromising crusader 
against injustice and for full citizenship 
rights for all Americans. 

His monument can be seen in the beauti- 
ful Morgan State College campus and its 
many magnificent structures which so elo- 
quently attest to his vision and leadership 
as chairman of the buildings committee. 

And his monument lies in the fact that 
because of his generous giving of time, en- 
ergy and ability in more than a half century 
of struggle, Baltimore and the nation slowly, 
but surely have responded to our insistent 
demand for equality. 

His passing creates a vast void that will 
not easily be filled. 


Cradle to Grave 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lansing Journal of Lansing, III., a vigor- 


ous newspaper with a thoughtful sober 
editorial policy provided a very timely 
commentary on February 23, on one of 
the most dubious schemes of the “Great 
Society.” I insert this editorial in the 


RECORD. 
CRADLE TO GRAVE 


Secretary of Labor Wirtz has come up with 
the crying need for a method by which it 
can be assured that dropouts who do not 
want to go to school can reap the maximum 
benefit from this great and glorious society 
called the United States of America, 

Calling for “a rational, equitable and effec- 
tive” policy for youth, Wirtz would establish 
community “Opportunity Boards” where 
youths would be required to register on 
reaching the age of 18 or quitting school. 

The aim of the community “Opportunity 
Boards" would be as follows: 

1. To provide badly needed “human inven- 
(Translated: a large group of live 


2. To arrange for every American boy and 
girl “to proceed along the course—educa- 
tion, employment, training or service—that 
he or she wants or ought to take.” 

The choice of words seems to imply that 
if they do not want to take the course they 
ought to take, they then would be compelled 
to take the course they ought to take, 

Cradle to the grave maintenance of people 
by their government is abhorrent, and always 
has been. 

Each program enacted for the so-called 
welfare of the people has drawn a net tighter 
around the citizen by giving him som 
and then taking some of his freedom away 
in exchange. 
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Charlie Y. O. Yee Dies—Served City, 
United States in Many Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, a great Cin- 
cinnatian, a hardworking Ohioan, a 
devoted American, Charlie Y., O. Yee has 
passed away. Mr. Yee loved this country 
of ours and strived to make this Nation 
a better place for all. A veteran and 
unofficial mayor of Cincinnati's China- 
town, Charlie Yee was loved by all who 
knew him. 

The Cincinnati Post and Times-Star 
has written a stirring tribute to Mr. Yee. 
I include that article in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

CHARLIE T. O. YEE DIES—SERVED Crry, UNITED 
STATES IN Many Ways 


Charlle Y. O. Yee, who loved his country 
so much he worked for nothing as an Army 
guard for four years in World War II, and 
privately contributed thousands of dollars to 
war relief funds, died today in Veterans 
Hospital. 

He was born in 1890 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
eldest son of immigrant parents who died 
a few months after he was born. He was 
reared in a Catholic orphanage in the Los 
Angeles Chinatown area, and at age 17 
joined the Navy. 

“That was the most wonderful time of 
my life,” said Charlie Y. O. Yee many times. 
“I got to see the world, much of it, and in 
the Navy I met my good friend Elmer Hun- 
sicker who urged me to come to live in 
Cincinnati.” 

Mr. Hunsicker, clerk of Hamilton County 
courts for many years before his death, spent 
three years in the Navy with Charlie Y. O. 
Yee. At the end of that time, the friends 
parted 


Both young men married. Then, at the 
invitation of his friend, Charlie Y. O. Yee 
came to Cincinnati and opened a small res- 
taurant, known as the Shanghai Inn, and 
an Import-export business, 

The years after World War I were good for 
Charlie Y. O. Yee and his first wife. They 
had eight children, and their restaurant oD 
Government Square was among the most 
popular in the downtown area, The Import- 
export business also prospered. 

When World War I broke out, Charlie Y- 
O. Yee tried to enlist in the Navy again, 
although he was a widower and had eight 
young children at home, 

He had closed his restaurant a few years 
before, because of the increase in the import- 
export business, and was known throughout 
this part of the Midwest as Cincinnati’s 
“Mayor of Chinatown.” 

He served as official court interpreter for 
U.S. District Court and local courts in any 
cases involving Chinese familles in south- 
western Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 

When his attempt to join the Navy in 
World War II was turned down, he appeal 
to local big-wigs, Including the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, for their help. All said he 
was too old and had too many family respon- 
sibilities, to be acceptable to the armed 
forces, 

That's when he took the job as armed 
guard for the Cincinnati Ordnance District 
of the U.S. Army. 

He always was half an hour to an hour 
early for work, and stayed well past quitting 
time. He turned his pay check over to 
agencies as the Doolittle Flyers Fund 
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the USO throughout the war. He also con- 
tributed large sums to China relief agencies. 
be 24 country has been very good to me,” 

Said. “This is the least I can do.” 
x After his first wife died, he reared his 
ight children, keeping the family together 
use “I know what a family means, hav- 

ing been an orphan.” 

He married for the second time im 1949, 
four more children were added to the 


On his 70th birthday, 10 of his 12 children 
r & surprise party for him at the Cincin- 
ati Club. Representatives of all 350 Chi- 
70 American families in Cincinnati came 
Pay respects to their “mayor,” along with 
local business and civic leaders. 

Only his eldest daughter, Mrs. Rose Chung, 
not present. She was in Hong Kong, 
er of a set of twins too young to be 

i ge all the way to Cincinnati for the 
late mation. She did come to her home town 
vias in 1962 and in 1966, however, for a long 
at With her father and her new brothers 
K sisters born after she moved to Hong 


He was active in numerous civic and pa- 
triotic groups in Greater Cincinnati, was a 
Republican leader for 40 years, and was a 

of the Cuvier Press Club. 
5 n though vorn in the United States, he 
ene. Strong tle with Nationalist China, and 
eas t to Hong Kong in 1949 to find his sec- 

d wife, 


As far ar he knew, all relatives of his gen- 
tion, mostly first and second cousins, were 
Can They vanished in World War I near 
ton, following their attempts to aid the 
Doolittle Ayers downed in China, or after 
Orid War II when the Communists took 
5 Canton and its environs. 
have great respect for my parents’ 
homeland,” he once said. But I love my 
27 country because it has been good to 


elde leaves his wife and 12 children. His 
st daughter, Rose, Is married to Robert 
with en Chung, and lives in Hong Kong 
their twins and two other children. 

his Oldest, Harry, lives in Cincinnati with 
oth, Wife Lily and their son, Mitch. The 
er older children, who live in New York 
——— are Blanche, Jenny, Helen, 
idee eh and William, The four younger 
Eim en, who live with their mother at 1207 
Minis are Jimmy, Elaine, Dorothy and 


Marines Prondly Serve in Vietnam 


SPEECH 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


* OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1967 
Mr, 


letter KEITH. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
old, from a marine, not yet 21 year's 

Wounded in action, expresses what 
figh of us haye wondered—how do our 
Vietos men themselves feel-about the 

am situation? I place the last par- 
in aph of Cpl. Alan D. Gifford’s letter 

Recorp at this point: 
ot m Closing I would like to speak on behalf 
Hire et Of my fellow Marines, some of whom 
Nen re? their lives this past summer in 
Of sepo We are proud to have the honor 
ireeda ns Our country and the ideals of 
tinue o er Which it stands, We will con- 
Names, StPPort our gallant South Viet- 
Munia allies in their struggle with Com- 
we Kno insurgents with all our hearts, for 
try w what it is to have a wonderful coun- 


terrors we can live without fear of 
Please be reassured of the dedi- 
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cation of my fellow Marines in this the task 
for which they have been trained! 
Cpl. ALAN D. GIFFORD, 2039876, 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


War in Vietnam: New Policy Approaches 
Are Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
several other Members of Congress and 
I issued a statement on Vietnam ex- 
pressing our opposition to the coming 
Vietnam authorization bill and appro- 
priation. 

The statement includes four proposed 
initiatives which we believe are realistic 
and consistent with our national in- 
terest. 

I include the full text of the statement 
in the Recorp: 

STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


(Br Grorcr E. Brown, In., PHILLIP BUR- 
TON, JOHN Cowyrrs, JR, JOHN G. Dow, 
Don EDWanns, DONALD M. FRASER, HENRY 
HELSTOSKI, Roser W. KASTENMEIER, 
THOMAS M. Rees, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
and Wirm F. RYAN) 


The coming Vietnam authorization bill 
and appropriation will be seen by some as a 
referendum on policy in Vietnam. We be- 
leve viewpoints regarding that policy are 
far too complicated to be represented in any 
single vote. We do not feel, therefore, that 
the margin of passage will provide an accu- 
rate picture of congressional or national sen- 
timent on the war. 

For various reasons, and in varying de- 
grees, we have questioned U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. We are presently united in the 
conviction that the strategy of escalation 
against North Vietnam has produced deep- 
ened involvement at higher and more dan- 
gerous levels of commitment and brought 
the war no closer to settlement. At the 
same time, American diplomacy has ap- 
peared to be inflexible and unresponsive to 
opportunities for negotiations. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent since prior withdrawal of 
American troops is apparently no longer 
insisted upon by Hanoi as.a precondition to 
negotiations. 

Secretary McNamara has said, “I don't 
believe that bombing up to the present has 
significantly reduced, nor any bombing that 
I could contemplate in the future would sig- 
nificantly reduce the actual flow of men and 
material to the South.“ It is our view, 
therefore, that the United States can afford 
to stop the bombing and take that step for 
peace, particularly in view of representations 
made throughout the world that such a step 
may open the way for negotiations. 

It has been stated that our goal in Viet- 
nam is a limited one and is not total yic- 
tory. Yet too many policies and Statements 
leave that intention ambiguous. We do not 
believe, for example, that the war is a simple 
case of external aggression. Our policies 
should take into account the differing in- 
terests of the North Vietnamese and National 
Liberation Front and should give our adver- 
saries reason to believe that their basic in- 
terests would be acknowledged in a settle- 
ment. 

Therefore, to secure peace, we believe the 
United States must take additional initia- 
tives to reach a political settlement in South 
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Vietnam, Specifically, it must be recognized 
that the National Liberation Front as one of 
the principal belligerents in the war, is a 
necessary party to peace negotiations. 

We thus propose the following four Initia- 
tives: 

1. The U.S. should cease bombing North 
Vietnam immediately and without precondi- 
tions. 

2. The US, must support truly free elec- 
tions in South Vietnam. We must be pre- 
pared to accept whatever role for the Na- 
tional Liberation Front results from such 
elections. 

3. The U.S. should propose to the North 
Vietnamese government, the South Viet- 
namese government, and the National 
Liberation Front four-party negotiations to 
secure @ cease-fire in Vietnam. 

4. The U.S. should seek appropriate spon- 
sorship of an international conference to 
guarantee agreements reached by the bel- 
ligerents. 

We believe these recommended initiatives 
are realistic and consistent with our national 
interest. 

We believe the nation as a whole is restless 
and confused by events in Vietnam. There 
is continually growing evidence of alienation 
and discontent, And the country's general 
support for our present course, in our view, 
is based less on convictions regarding policy 
than respect for Presidential leadership. 

The war in Vietnam has raised profound 
questions regarding the direction and ma- 
chinery of American diplomacy. An enor- 
mous commitment was allowed to develop 
gradually and with inadequate reflection and 
debate. Bureaucratic investment in that 
commitment has interfered with its review 
and reform, And beneath all this is the risk 
that refiex interventionism may become the 
normal American response to disorder in the 
third world. 

Meanwhile, the war has had serious if 
subtle consequences in this country. The 
impulse of the New Frontier and Great So- 
ciety has deadened. Public interest in so- 
cial reform has lapsed. Disorder and distrust 
are all too prevalent. We are, in short, at a 
somber period in a decade that opened 
bright with promise. 

The goal of peace will require this country 
to display a sense of priorities, an awareness 
of capacities, and an overriding commitment 
to relieve swiftly the terrible suffering of the 
Vietnamese people, and those Americans 
serving in Vietnam. 


Estonian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 24 marked the 49th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
Republic of Estonia. It is fitting that we 
who are so abundantly endowed with the 
blessings of freedom pause to reflect 
upon the struggle of a people less for- 
tunate than ourselves. : 

In 1918 the people of Estonia estab- 
lished an independent republic under 
which they enjoyed freedom and pros- 
perity. By the end of 1940 this intrepid 
nation became enslaved in the onslaught 
of Communist expansion and conquest. 
But the resistance to Communist domi- 
nation that these courageous people dis- 
played in 1940—and continue to display 
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today—should serve to inspire free men 
every where, 

We who are blessed with liberty must 
never cease to sustain and encourage the 
Estonian people in their struggle for 
freedom and dignity. We must continue 
to hope that these people will at a future 
day be able to exercise their right of self- 
determination. We must never allow the 
hope of the Estonian people to subside in 
their heroic struggle against Communist 
domination. 


William L. Standard on American Policy 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the legal- 
ity of America's position in Vietnam is 
anything but clear. Indeed, the very 
meaning of the term “legality” as it is 
used in the context of international re- 
lations is only beginning to be defined. 
As the United States engages in a con- 
tinuing and critical reevaluation of the 
legitimacy, wisdom, and morality of the 
role it assumes in southeast Asian affairs, 
we should be aware of an excellent arti- 
cle in the Journal of the American Bar 
Association for July 1966 by William L. 
Standard, member of the New York bar 
and chairman of the Lawyers’ Committee 
on American Policy Toward Vietnam. 

Mr. Standard gives a convincing re- 
buttal to claims that the SEATO Treaty 
is a legal basis for US. actions in 
Vietnam: 

The use of our ground forces since the 
spring of 1965 is sought to be justified under 
the provisions of the SEATO treaty. But 
extracts from the 1954 Senate debate on the 
treaty demonstrate the fragility of this claim. 
In explaining the commitments under the 
SEATO treaty to the Senate, Walter F. 
George, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, made the following 
statements: 5 

“The treaty does not call for automatic 
action; it calls for consolidation with other 
signatories. If any course of action shall be 
agreed . or decided upon, then that ac- 
tion must have the approval of Congress, 
because the constitutional process of each 
signatory government is provided for .. . it 
is clear that the threat to territorial integ- 
rity and political independence also encom- 
Passes acts of subversion ... but even in 
that event the United States would not be 
bound to put it down. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly that we have no obligation 
to take positive measures of any kind. All 
we are obitgated to do is consult together 
about Itt 

Richard N. Goodwin, a former Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State, in a recent article 
discussing the significance of our reliance 
upon the SEATO agreement as the basis of 
our intervention in Vietnam, states in part: 

“One can search the many statements of 
Presidents and diplomats in vain for any 
mention of the SEATO Treaty. Time after 
time, President Johnson set forth the rea- 
sons for our presence in Vietnam, but he 
never spoke of the requirements of the 
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treaty, nor did anyone at the State Depart- 
ment suggest that he should, even though 
they surely reviewed every draft statement. 
The treaty argument is, in truth, something 
& clever advocate conceived a few months 
ago.“ 3 

Furthermore. the SEATO treaty also 
clearly pledges the parties to respect the 
Geneva Declaration of 1954, which was 
agreed upon only a few months before the 
SEATO treaty. The State Department mem- 
orandum of March 4, 1966, referred to above, 
significantly misquotes the SEATO treaty on 
essential points. It asserts (Section IV B) 
that Article 4(1) of SEATO creates an ob- 
ligation to meet the common danger in the 
event of armed aggression.” The term 
“armed aggression" is not to be found in the 
treaty. Article 4(1) speaks of “aggression 
by means of armed attack“. In case of such 
“armed attack", “each Party recognizes" that 
it “would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes 

Hence, only in case of an “armed attack” 
(in the meaning of Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter) would the United States 
have, at most, the right, but no obligation, 
to assist the “Free Territory of Vietnam” un- 
til it was to be unified by July, 1956. 

The invocation of the SEATO treaty is 
the latest of the evershifting grounds which 
the State Department has advanced to sus- 
tain the lawfulness of its position. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., has characterized this argu- 
ment as an “intellectual disgrace”. Arthur 
Krock has described its origin as follows: 

“The President had utilized the provoca- 
tlon of the Tonkin Gulf attack on the 
Seventh Fleet by North Vietnamese gunboats 
to get a generalized expression of support 
from Congress. This worked well enough 
until it was argued, against the public rec- 
ord, as approval by Congress of any expan- 
sion of the war the President might make 
in an unforeseeable future. Then Rusk 
shifted the major basis for the claim to the 
SEATO compact, 

“But extracts from the 1954 Senate de- 
bate on the treaty demonstrate the fragility 
of this claim.“ “ 

The credibility of the argument that the 
SEATO treaty furnished a legal justification 
for the President's action is also refuted 
by the fact that the State Department In its 
March, 1965, memorandum, entitled “Legal 
Basis for United States Actions Against 
North Vietnam,” did not even mention 
SEATO. Significantly, too, President John- 
son in a press conference statement on July 
28, 1965, explaining why we are in Vietnam,” 
made no mention of SEATO. This can hard- 
ly be squared with the present belated claim 
that the treaty imposed an obligation upon 
the President to intervene in Vietnam. 

Moreover, the invocation of SEATO does 
not advance the State Department's case. 
In the first place, Article 1 of the treaty 18 
expressly subordinate to the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and Article 6 express- 
ly acknowledges the supremacy of the char- 
ter. Article 103 of the charter, quoted above, 
subordinates all regional treaty compacts 
to the charter, and Article 53 is ex- 
plicit that “no enforcement action shall be 
taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization 
of the Security Council. 

The United States is not obliged by SEATO 
to engage in any military undertaking in 
Vietnam even if it were otherwise permitted 
to do so under the charter. As noted by 
Representative Melvin R. Laird, the SEATO 
treaty was “not a commitment to send 
American troops to fight in southeast Asia. 
It carefully avoided the kind of automatic 
response to ea aa embodied in the NATO 
agreement. 7a 

Representative Laird pointed out that in 
soliciting the advice and consent of the 
Senate to the treaty, Senator H, Alexander 
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Smith of New Jersey, who was a member of 
the United States delegation to the Manilla 
Conference at which the treaty was nego- 
tiated and who was one of the signers of the 
treaty for the United States, emphasized 
that “Nothing in this treaty calls for the use 
of American ground forces. On the 
floor of the Senate on February 1, 1955, he 
said: 

“Some of the participants came to Manilla 
with the intention of establishing a 
compulsory arrangement for our military 
participation. in case of any attack. Such 
an organization might have required the 
commitment of American ground forces to 
the Asian mainland. We carefully avoided 
any possible implication regarding an ar- 
rangement of that kind. 

“We have no purpose of following any such 
policy as that of having our forces inyolved 
in a ground war. 

“For ourselves. the arrangement means 
that we will have avoided the impracticable 
overcommitment which would have been in- 
volved if we attempted to place American 
ground forces around the perimeter of the 
area of potential Chinese ingress into south- 
east Asia. Nothing in this treaty calis for 
the use of American ground forces in that 
fashion.* 

Article 4, Section 2, is explicit that if 
South Vietnam were threatened “in any 
way other than by armed attack", “the 
[SEATO] Parties shall consult immediately 
in order to agree on the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense". 

SEATO therefore prohibits unilateral 85- 
sistance action. Indeed, the treaty origi- 
nally required previous agreement among 
the other seven partners before any SEATO 
power could take any “measures”, including 
nonmilitary measures, not to mention com- 
bat assistance. In 1964 the unanimity re- 
quirement was reinterpreted to mean that 
“measures” could be taken in the absence 
of a dissenting vote among the SEATO 
partners. The United States has not con- 
vented the SEATO powers because of the 
certainty of such a dissent. It can hardly 
claim, therefore, that SEATO obligates it to 
pursue its present course when in fact it 
is evading its treaty obligation to obtain 
collective permission for “collective defense”, 
as even the name of the treaty indicates. 

Finally, the United States actions also 
violate Article 53 of the United Nations 
Charter, quoted above, which unequivocally 
prohibits enforcement action under regional 
arrangements except with previous Security 
Council authorization. Hence, even if the 
United States had obtained the required 
consent from its SEATO partners, it would 
still need the authorization of the Security 
Council to make its “measures” legal. 

Therefore, the United States, far from 
being obligated, is not permitted by SEATO 
or by the charter to engage in its military 
undertaking in Vietnam. 


1101 Conc. Rec. 1051-1052 (1955). 

The New Yorker, “Reflections on Viet- 
nam.“ April 16, 1966, page 57, at page 70. 

The New York Times, “The Sudden Re- 
discovery of SEATO", March 6, 1966. 

#112 Conc. Rec, 5558 (1966). 

101 Conc. Rec. 1052-1054 (1955). 


Dedicated Men 


F N OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, 5 5 
tragic accident which befell our Apollo 
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astronauts has affected many Americans. 

My attention was recently called to a 

poem written by a seventh grade pupil 

rei Connecticut which expressed his feel- 
8. 

His name is Teddy Baxter, and he is a 
Dupil in St. Edward School, Stafford 
Springs, Conn, I offer his verse for the 

ORD? 
DEDICATED MEN 
Not long ago there lived three boys who 
longed to fly in space: 
And as they grew they studied hard to en- 
der in the race. 


The three became brave astronauts who prac- 
ticed, so that soon 

The day would come when they'd blast off 
and land upon the moon. 


Experience they had so much, their glory to 
proclaim 

Their other tasks they tried before had 
brought them more than fame. 


But God had other plans for them as now we 
ail can see, 

They died as heroes for their land, White, 
Grissom and Chaffee. 


New Attorney General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BURTON -of California. Mr. 
1 er, Ramsey Clark has already per- 
ormed the duties of the office to which 
has been appointed in a most diligent 
and intelligent manner. I was delighted 
with the announcement of his appoint- 
ment as Attorney General. 
He brings to the job both knowledge 
6 8 compassionate understanding of the 
W and its applications, The appoint- 
Ment of Ramsey Clark will reflect great 
Credit on this administration. 
Insert in the Recor, at this time, the 
torial which appeared this morning in 
Washington Post: 
New Arronxxr GENERAL 
President Johnson followed the logical 
in naming Ramsey Clark to be At- 
ey General. In the position of Deputy 
barney General under Nicholas Katzen- 
Ne h. Mr. Clark proved to be a dedicated pub- 
W and an administrator of sub- 
3 tial ability. Since Mr. Katzenbach's re- 
So — to the State Department last 
tember, Mr. Clark has presided over the 
Department of Justice as acting Attorney 
wee with poise and good judgment as 
as alertness and energy. President 
10 Won could scarcely have passed bim by 
out aking a permanent appointment with 
tha. discouraging the kind of public service 
t he most prizes. 
nee Mr. Clark had been chosen from private 
© At the age of 39, questions would have 
been raised about his experience and knowl- 
Be of governmental problems. But having 
in to the top within the Department, he is 
Mos Position, despite his age, of being the 
ites experienced man for the job. Though 
his t by nature and cautious in charting 
Hte he appears to have a keen sense of 
his tand wrong and ample courage to act on 
Convictions. 
8 community has special reason to be 
theo te Mr. Clark for his wise advice to 
President to veto the District crime bill 
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passed by Congress last year. In a delicate 
position because of his uncertain status and 
because of the mounting volume of crime in 
Washington, he held fast to constitutional 
principles and a sociologically sound approach 
to the problem. Since he is known to be a 
liberal with his feet on the ground, we sur- 
mise that this incident may well provide an 
index to the kind of service he will render 
as Attorney General. - 

The President has done well to promote 
a highly promising public servant, and we 
think the response of the country as well as 
that of the Senate will be enthusiastic. 


Nebraska: The Fight To Belong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Nebraska became a State on March 1, 
1867—100 years ago today. We are 
mighty proud of our great State and our 
great Old West heritage. 

Statehood for Nebraska came hard. 
For over 20 years the people fought for 
the right to join the Union and draft a 
suitable code of laws. 

The story of our historic struggle for 
statehood is vividly described in “The 
Fight to Belong” by Warren Spencer, I 
believe my colleagues and the readers of 
the Recorp will be interested in this 
story of our battle to join the Union. 

The article follows: 

THE Ficut To BELONG 

Nebraska's three constitutions are locked 
behind the steel door of a huge vault in the 
Secretary of State's office in the Capitol, yet 
they influence thousands of lives each day, 
They are seldom seen and seldom referred to. 
Still, they are the keystones of the state. 

Behind these yellowing pages is a story 
of which few people are aware. It is a story 
of storm and trial of suffering and of hard- 
ship. It is a story of Nebraska. 

Though Nebraska became a state on March 
1, 1867, the story of her constitution and 
growth began years earlier. It started with 
the first trapper who found the land a rich 
mine of furs and pelts. He came to harvest 
the fur and remained to make his home. 

Later, immigrants poured into the state 
by the thousands. Many were just passing 
through, headed for greener pastures else- 
where, but many stayed. So many, in fact, 
that a territorial government was formed in 


1854. Ranchers found the rolling grasslands 


ideal for their massive herds. Settlers 
found a new way of life and a chance to 
grow with the country. And the more who 
came, the more the question of statehood 
began to be heard. These people had the 
land, but they wanted something more; the 
rights and protection of the Union which 
was so near and yet so far. 

Most of the inhabitants regarded the ter- 
ritorial situation as only temporary and 
awaited statehood withimpatience. Around 
1858, the wish which had been simmering 
for so long was brought to light. The 
Omaha Times noted that the question of 
statehood should be submitted to a vote of 
the people. If it came to that there was no 
question of the outcome with feeling run- 
ning so high. Both the Republican and 
Democratic parties, formed some years be- 
fore in the territory, thought the question 
over for almost a year and then in 1859, 
declared they were for statehood. On Jan- 
uary 11, 1860, the Territorial Legislature au- 
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thorized a special election to be held on 
March 5 to decide on what appeared to be 
a clear yes or no proposal. 

In the meantime, both parties thought 
more about the proposal and began ta hedge. 
In the election, they mixed up the question 
with so many regional and local matters that 
it was impossible to get a clear reading of 
popular opinion. Included in the election 
was the nomination of delegates to a con- 
stitutional convention. The Republicans 
elected 40 of the 52 delegates, but because of 
the confusion the statehood question was 
vetoed, and the convention never held. 

‘Then in 1864, the Territorial legislators, 
Democrat and Republican alike, asked Con- 
gress for legislation to clear the way for 
statehood. On Apri) 19, the bill was passed 
and Territorial Governor Saunders sched- 
uled an election of delegates on June 6 and 
a constitutional convention on July 4. 

But statehood was still a political football, 
The Republicans had been most instrumen- 
tal in obtaining legislation as they hoped for 
party representation west of the Missouri 
River. Also, they counted Nebraska as a safe 
entry for their party. But they were in for 
trouble from the opposite side of the political 
fence. Suspecting what was afoot, Terri- 
torial Democrats were already planning their 
evasive strategy. 

Those Democrats who had had little to say 
about the party action before, now found an 
ideal out. They leaped at the chance to 
point out that the framing of the constitu- 
tion and operations of a state government 
were expensive. In an already indebted ter- 
ritory, the only out would be to raise taxes. 
This, they assured their opponents, the 
people would never stand for. 

The arguments were sound, Republicans 
offered statehood to a restless people, and 
Democrats promised to keep more of their 
hard-earned money in their pockets, Thus, 
political pressure to build on both 
sides, But July 4, it had reached its peak. 
Delegates to the convention met in the Terri- 
torial Capitol in Omaha and adjourned the 
same day. No work was done, and the state- 
hood question was again shelved. 

It was 1866 when the question came up 
again. The election campaigns of 1865 made 
no mention of the issue, but Governor 
Saunders began to bulld the case for state- 
hood again in an address to the Eleventh 
Territorial Congress on January 9. Saunders 
pointed ‘out that other states, less populated 
than Nebraska, were already members of the 
Union. He said that the time was fast 
approaching when statehood could no longer 
be avoided and urged legislative action. 

The legislature was less than bowled over 
by the governor's requests and took no 
action. Saunders and other officials, pri- 
marily Republicans, were left to carry the 
ball. 

A secret committee met the same year to 
draw up a constitution for presentation to 
the people. Though there is no record of 
the drafters of this constitution, authorities 
suggest that they included such dignitaries 
as Governor Saunders, Chief Justice William 
Pitt Kellogg, Hadley D. Johnson, and O, P. 
Mason, With their draft finished, the com- 
mittee turned the constitution over to J. R. 
Porter, a prominent Democrat favoring state- 
hood, who presented it to the council on 
February 5, 1866. 

The issue immediately became a party mat- 
ter, and the dominant Republicans railroaded 
the bill through the legislature faster than 
the most routine of bills. The same day it 
was introduced, the bill was placed in com- 
mittee, and reported back favorably. The 
council passed it that day with a seven to 
six vote. On the 8th the bill cleared the 
House, and Governor Saunders signed it 
immediately. 

Since there were no printed copies for use 
by the legislators, few of them had any idea 
what it was about. In the lower house it 
was not even referred to committee. There 
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was a stipulation in it that it could not be 
amended. : 

Since the Democrats had raised such a fuss 
about expense, the constitution provided for 
the bare minimums. The governor was to 
receive $1,000 a year; the state auditor, $800; 
the secretary of state, 6600, and the treasurer, 
$400. Legislative sessions were limited to 
40 days, with each legislator to receive $3 a 
day. 
To insure that the constitution reached the 
people, it carried a stipulation calling for a 
general vote on June 2, 1866. State officers 
were also to be elected then. With their 
backs to the wall, the anti-statehood Demo- 
crets hurriedy rallied their forces. They 
called a convention in Nebraska City for 
April 19 and nominated J. Sterling Morton 
for governor—just in case they needed one. 

Morton was charged with buliding the 
platform for the convention. When the Re- 
publicans saw his draft they practically 
laughed him out of the territory. Morton, 
ready for the rebuke, retorted that the pre- 
amble and first resolution were quoted ver- 
batum from Thomas Jefferson's first in- 
augural address. Perhaps these were not 
the parts that drew Republican fire. The 
closing statement quoted Andrew Johnson: 
“This is and shall be a government of white 
men and for white men.” An inflammatory 
comment even in those days. 

With the election drawing near, Morton 
and his running mates hit the campaign trail. 
Opposed by David Butler of Pawnee City 
on the GOP ticket, Morton had his hands 
full. Where the orator relied on his pomp 
and ceremony to win votes, Butler was one 
of the people. His remembered phrase, “I 
thank God from my heart of hearts 
means little to people now, but back then it 
got votes. 

Even the newspapers noted that Morton 
outspoke Butler at every turn. The Republi- 
can candidate wisely let Morton speak for 
them both, frequently coming out ahead by 
doing so. One obviously exaggerated news- 
paper account states that “It was a bully 
Democratic. speech. Morton only gave ‘the 
lie’ direct 19 times, the ‘damned He’ 11 times, 
‘the gol damned lle’ twice and wanted to 
fight once, but was prevented by his friends 
from getting a well-deserved lashing.” But- 
5 managed to stay ahead of the competi- 

on. 

When June 2 rolled around, there was 

little anyone could do except wait for the 
people to make up their minds and count the 
votes—or not count them. When the smoke 
cleared, Nebraska had a new constitution by 
3,938 votes to 3,838. Butler had defeated 
Morton 4,093 votes to 3,984. To the Demo- 
cratg the election was a crushing defeat. To 
the Republicans it had been in the bag all 
along. 
When the ballots were counted, the Cass 
County canvassers threw out the Rock Bluffs 
precinct because of technical irregularities. 
It seems that some of the people who voted 
were not residents there, or anywhere else for 
that matter. Thus, Morton lost 107 votes 
while Butler was deprived of only 50. In 
Cass and other counties, soldiers of the First 
Nebraska Regiment voted here, then returned 
to their homes in Iowa, Missouri, and other 
states. Some could not understand why 
there was any question on their votes. After 
all, they had never pretended to be citizens 
here. Canvassers let their votes stand. 

The election was a sweep for the Républi- 
cans. Of their candidates, all were elected 
by comfortable majorities except one. One 
Democrat, William A, Little was elected over 
his opponent, Oliver P, Mason, supposedly 
one of the drafters of the constitution. 
However, before he could take office, Little 
died. Mason took his place, making the Re- 
publican coup complete. 

Constitutional proponents sat back to re- 
lax, and opponents readied themselves to live 
with what they could not change. But the 
battle was only half over. 
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Next; the new constitution was shipped to 
Washington for congressional approval. 
There was one thing wrong with It, however. 
Within its judicial jargon there was a clause 
which restricted suffrage to free white men. 
While the Negro vote was marginal in 1866, 
there was much sentiment against it, and the 
framers had included the clause to facilitate 
acceptance. 

In Washington, radical Republicans 
branded the new constitution a “rebel rag”, 
and many would have nothing to do with it 
until the clause was removed. Moderates 
thought it unimportant, noting that 20 states 
had similar stipulation. i 

By now, public lands were being chewed 
up so fast by new settlers that the question 
of entry Into the Union was becoming im- 
peratlve. Senators began to submit replace- 
ment clauses just to get the territory into 
the Union. But the shenanigans had in- 
curred the wrath of President Johnson, and 
he was on the verge of vetoing the bill if it 
did get through Congress. 

Finally, Senator Edmunds of Vermont 
moved to amend the bill to the position that 
“With fundamental and perpetual condition 
that there shall be no abridgement of 
the original exercise of the elective franchise 
or of any other right to any person by reason 
of race or color, excepting Indians not taxed,” 

So revised, the constitution was returned 
to Nebraska for ratification, In a full session 
of the Legislature on February 20, 1867, the 
body accepted the new condition within two 
days. On March 1, 1867, President Johnson, 
still somewhat reluctant, signed the bill and 
Nebraska became the 37th state in the Union. 
Nebraska has the distinction of being the 
only state required to be a free state before 
admittance. 

Though Nebraska was now a bona fide 
member of the Union, she was far from 
through with the rigors of constitutional 
‘problems. The original document provided 
for the cheapest known form of government. 
It limited salaries for governmental officials 
to such pitiful amounts that it was virtually 
impossible to attract new and qualified men 
to office. Also, Governor Butler had become 
such a menace to the state treasury, lining 
his pockets and those of picked friends, that 
he was impeached on June 1, 1871. By now, 
harried officials realized that it was time to 
try to rectify their mistakes with a new 
constitution. 

On June 13, 1871, 52 delegates met in the 
State Capitol in Lincoln to draw up a replace- 
ment constitution, For months they haggled, 
often voting on items only vaguely relevant 
to the job at hand. Arguments were com- 
mon occurrences with some bordering on 
violence. By mid-August, they had reached 
a decision and prepared the new document 
for a vote of the people. 

Among their suggestions were state con- 
trol of the railroads and raising the gover- 
nor's salary to $3,000 per year. They noted 
that the capitol should remain in Lincoln 
until 1880, stifling those who wanted it 
moved because-of Butler's graft. Also, they 
supplied five additions to the new document 
to be included only if the people wanted 
them, 

The people threw the entire project back 
in their faces. They wanted no part of it. 
Once before a slipshod constitution had 
placed them on the brink of disaster, and 
they wanted something more concrete this 
time. 

With the rejection of the constitution, 
Nebraska was in a complete political vacuum. 
She had no governor and no constitution, 
William H. James was acting governor, but 
he was not in control. He dismissed the 
legislature in 1871, but part of the delegates 
refused to adjourn. James shut off the coal 
supply to the chambers, and the majority 
of the delegates were forced to leave, 

He was on a state trip to Washington 
when the president of the Senate took it 
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upon himself to reconvene the legislature. 
James hurried back to Lincoln and promptly 
reversed the proclamation. Some of the 
members, oblivious to his order, assembled 
anyway, only to find the doors barred to 
them. They managed to get into the legis- 
lative chambers, but there was nothing to 
do once they were inside, so they left. 

Thus ran the state government until 
nearly the middle of 1875, Then on May 
11, the delegates once again convened to 
draft another constitution, When they ad- 
journed on June 12, 1875, they had adopted 
a@ document which closely paralleled its 
forerunner. This time though, they care- 
fully avoided alienating anyone. 

On October 12, 1875, the new document 
was put to the people of the state and 
accepted, to become the law of the land. 

For over 20 years the people of Nebraska 
had fought for the right to join the Union 
and to draft a suitable code of laws. Their 
fight ended in victory. Because of their 
struggle, Nebraskans today share a feeling 
of security they might otherwise have never 
known in a state that adheres rigidly to its 
motto: “Equality Before The Law.” 


Crime in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram President Johnson sent to us this 
week to deal with the problems of crime 
in the District of Columbia is a basically 
sound approach to the matter. The 
problem is one which has been growing 
rapidly in the District in the last few 
years, and the time has come to do some- 
thing about it. I believe the administra- 
tion’s program, if implemented, would do 
a great deal about it. 

I am especially impressed with the 
firearms portion of the program. The 
statistics on deaths and assaults result- 
ing from the use of firearms in the Dis- 
trict are appalling. The notion that 
pistols should be readily available to al- 
coholics and mental defectives is difficult 
to comprehend. I urge my fellow Con- 
gressmen to give especially careful con- 
sideration to the proposed firearms leg- 
islation. We must come up with an 
answer that will allow protection to 
individual rights but not allow whole- 
sale availability of weapons to unde- 
sirable individuals. 

The other elements of the program— 
dealing with such important subjects as 
insanity defenses, arrests without a war- 
rant and obstruction of investigations— 
are all desirable. In each of these arcas, 
the police of the District and the two 
prosecutorial agencies have been ham- 
strung by defects in existing law. In 
each of these areas, the proposals sub- 
mitted by the President would go far to 
eliminate these defects. 

There must, of course, be many other 
defects in the law of the District as it 
relates to the criminal process. And the 
President's program offers something to 
take care of them, too. It would estab- 
lish a Commission to study the District of 
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Columbia Criminal Code and to make 
recommendations for improvement. 

All in all, I believe this to be a sensible 
and desirable program. 


Congressman Horton Submits Bill To 
Strengthen Bar on U.S. Participation in 
Arab Boycott of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Some sense of regret that I am submit- 
today a bill to toughen an amend- 
Ment to the Export Control Act which 
We enacted in the last Congress. I am 
referring to the present provision of 
W which calls on American business- 
Men to refuse to cooperate with boycotts 
Sponsored by other nations against coun- 
tries friendly to the United States. 
law refers of course to the con- 
tinuing Arab effort to force participation 
by American and other Western firms in 
Arab economic boycott of the State 
of Israel. While the legislation has 
stiffened the resistance of some large 
U.S. firms to the Arab tactics, it has 
8Pawned virtually no effort in the admin- 
tion to attempt to enforce or en- 
Courage the fulfillment of congressional 
intent, 

Only last December, a reliable source 
on events relevant to American-Israel 
Telations, Near East Report, disclosed 
that an American corporation was com- 
Municating Arab boycott regulations to 

Suppliers and subcontractors, in 
Outright contradiction of the legislative 
tent. Near East Report noted that no 
action has been taken by the Commerce 
Department to either discourage or even 
vestigate this practice. 

It is this failure of the administration 

act upon this legislation of the 89th 

ss, and the failure of some com- 
Panies to follow its direction which I 
hatet, The only alternative Congress 

8 is to make this provision of law 
Mandatory—and thus more effective. 

Parently, we cannot leave it to the 

Stration to carry out a flexible 
Provision on this subject; we must leave 

Toom for putting aside or questioning 
the congressional intent which is mani- 
est in the present provision. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I am joining my 
colleagues who have introduced amend- 
ments to the Export Control Act, con- 

g a mandatory prohibition on “the 
taking of any action by domestic con- 
poms which would have the effect of 
tethering or supporting the restrictive 
moe practices or boycotts fostered or 

Posed by any foreign country against 
another country friendly to the United 
States.” 

It is unfortunate that Congress must 
assert its role in U.S. foreign policy by 
keting mandatory provisions of law. 

apparent in this instance, however, 
at the administration takes less than 
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seriously congressional guidance on 
foreign affairs which is expressed in 
less stringent terms. Iam confident that 
my colleagues will look closely at the 
events surrounding the operation of the 
present provision, and that they will soon 
vote the mandatory provision I have 
introduced. 


McCarthy Urges Reduction of Voting Age 
to 18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I am, 
today, introducing a bill to reduce the 
national minimum voting age to 18. -I 
strongly urge passage of this bill in the 
light of the mature contributions being 
made by our 18-, 19-, and 20-year-old 
citizens. I feel that the practice of mak- 
ing our younger citizens wait until they 
are 21 to vote has become obsolete. 

In proposing this bill—which would 
require an amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution—I am supporting House Joint 
Resolutions 18 and 56, introduced by 
Representatives James J. Howarp and 
KEN HECHLER. 

I know that a reduction in the voting 
age has long been a point of discussion 
in this country. I recall debating the 
issue when still a high school student in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

But now, more than ever before, I feel 
the voting age should be lowered: Our 
18-, 19-, and 20-year-olds are better edu- 
cated than any citizens of their age have 
ever been before. History and social 
studies courses offered in high schools 
today are finer and have deeper scope 
than ever before, and youths graduating 
from high school possess a strong knowl- 
edge of political and historical affairs. 
They deserve the right to vote. 

They deserve the right to vote because 
they are fully and newly equipped to do 
so—and it is my feeling that their in- 
terest may wane during the 3-year wait 
to do so. The privilege of being able to 
put to use the tools they have gained in 
high school will never be as strong to 
youths as it is at age 18. 

In addition, we know that 18-, 19-, and 
20-year-old citizens are often required 
to fight for their country. They may 
hold full-time, responsible jobs and pay 
full taxes. 

They are allowed to marry without 
parental consent in most States. They 
raise families, make wills, and own prop- 
erty. They are allowed to drive and to 
drink in most States just as persons 21 
and over are. They serve their country 
in the Peace Corps. They are given 
adult sentences if they are convicted of 
a crime. ; 

The States of Georgia and Kentucky 
already allow voting at the age of 18. 
Alsaka does so at 19, and Hawaii at 20. 

I think the time is overripe for insti- 
tuting a uniform voting age of 18 for all 
50 States. 
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What Democracy Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of. the 
United States and its ladies’ auxiliary 
conduct a Voice of Democracy contest. 
Over 350,000 school students throughout 
the country participated in this contest 
with the theme being Democracy: What 
It Means to Me.” 

The winning contestant from my State 
and district was Mr, Leslie M. Klein of 
my native city, Manchester. I am in- 
serting Mr. Klein’s speech in the RECORD 
at this point so that others may have the 
opportunity to read his winning essay. 

When Americans are giving their lives 
for America in steaming jungles 10,000 
miles away, what democracy means to 
them as well as what it means to those 
of us at home is of fundamental impor- 
tance to our common determination to 
survive with freedom and honor, 

The essay follows: 

WHAT Democracy MEANS TO ME 
(By Leslie Klein) 

Two men, one a resident, the other a visi- 
tor, were walking through the city park. 
The stranger was overwhelmed by the beauty 
of the blooming flowers and trees, and ex- 
pressed his wonderment to his companion. 

“Oh, these?” came the answer. “Yes, I 
suppose they are beautiful flowers, but I never 
really noticed.” 

One cannot fall to recognize in this analogy 
the attitude of too many Americans toward 
the very institution which gives them the 
option to remain apathetic, democracy. 

From what does this condition stem? 
When a person thinks nowadays of “freedom” 
and “democracy”, all too often, he imagines 
no restrictions on his activities whatsoever. 
However, the situations which could arise 
were this true would be chaotic. Some would 
surely conceive the idea that they ought not 
to be obligated to pay for items taken from 
a store. Others would not consider them- 
selves restricted from shooting a fellow being 
to death. Still others would wonder, “Why 
is it wrong to separate a group because they 
are different in race, color, or creed?” 

Clearly, democracy does not imply such 
conditions. The term is likewise misused 
throughout the world. Even the totalitarian 
Communist countries dare to call themselves 
People’s Democratic Republics while en- 
croaching on the individual's most sacred 
rights of religion, speech, and assembly. 

Democracy in reality implies a reciprocity 
of respect. The government respects the 
rights of the individual so long as the indi- 
vidual respects the rights of every other citi- 
zen. Democracy can only work if everyone 
lives up to his responsibilities. And the real- 
ization of the American Dream has rested on 
the wholehearted fulfillment of these respon- 
sibilities by the entire population, 

Cynics will ask for proof of the success of 
democracy in America. They will cite racial 
problems, the Viet Nam war, economic in- 
stability—and slyly demand if this is the 
American Dream, 

These are the blind ones. They conven- 
{ently close their eyes to the world’s ac- 
complishments under the leadership of our 
country. To these pessimists, the existence 
of the United Nations is of no value, and 
Its affiliates, such as UNICEF and the World 
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Health Organization, serve no purpose. Ac- 
cording to them, the nuclear test-ban 
treaty has no consequence in the peace and 
security of the United States and the world. 

Only we who believe in the world see the 
road ahead of us. We are the only ones who 
are encouraged by the enlightenment of 
young new leaders of both major political 
parties, by the work of such projects as 
Opration Headstart, and the Job and Peace 
Corps, and by the benefits of Medicare, so- 
cial security, and federal aid to education. 

The very fact that the United States of 
America, which has become synonymous 
with the word “democracy”, is the might- 
iest and most prosperous country in the 
world today is proof of what democracy in 
its truest sense can accomplish. And how 
do we attack the apathy prevalent in our 
country? It is our job, the job of those 
aware of America’s power and potential, and 
appreciate them, to show all Americans their 
garden in a new light, so that they too may 
appreciate the beautiful meaning of democ- 
racy. America is evidence for the world 
to see that democracy, the interchanging of 
respect, promotes progress. American de- 
mocracy has been reached when we see a 
courteous policeman helping an aged lady 
cross a street, when the American populace 
sounds out against racial injustice, or when 
settlements of labor strikes are reached by 
arbitration rather than riots. For Heaven 
smiles on our beloved democracy when we 
see its meaning in full light—the uncon- 
ditional cooperation among all for the bene- 
fit of all. This is what democracy means 
to me. 


Patriot Award Given by SAR 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. Speaker, the 
Connecticut Sons of the American Revo- 
lution held their annual Washington's 
Birthday banquet last weekend and pre- 
sented their first Nathan Hale Patriot 
Award to an outstanding citizen of the 
State, Samuel F. Pryor, of Greenwich. 

The story carried by the Hartford 
Courant outlines this event and gives an 
account of the background which earned 
Mr. Pryor this award. I offer it for the 
RECORD: 

-PATRIOT AWARD GIVEN BY SAR 

At the 77th annual Washington's Birthday 
Banquet of the Connecticut Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution at the Hartford 
Club on Saturday afternoon, Samuel F, 
Pryor, of Greenwich was presented the first 
annual Nathan Hale Patriot Award as “an 
outstanding citizen of Connecticut for 1967.“ 

The award, a painting of Nathan Hale by 
Mrs. (Dorothea) Paul Browne, was presented 
by Harry F, Morse, chairman of the event 
and treasurer general of the National Society 
SAR. 

During the ceremonies Gov. Dempsey de- 
scribed Pryor, a retired Pan American Air- 
ways executive, as an “outstanding unselfish 
Connecticut patriot.” 

After World War II Pryor directed the con- 
struction of 50 strategic air bases in 16 coun- 
tries for use by the U.S. armed forces. For 
this work as head of the Airport Develop- 
ment Program, he was given the highest 
civilian award, the Medal of Merit, by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, 

His .accomplishments have also received 
notice from Pope Pius XII, who elevated him 
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to a Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Sylvester. 

The Nathan Hale Patriot Award Is spon- 
sored by the Governor's USS Nathan Hale 
Committee, the Connecticut Society, SAR; 
Order of Founders and Patriots of America; 
the Lebanon Foundation, and the Connecti- 
cut Circle Magazine. 


Letter on Eve of Death Wins Honor for 
Viet GI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
House an article from the Newark, N.J., 
Star-Ledger concerning a Freedoms 
Foundation Award to Pfc. Hiram D. 
Strickland, who was killed in South Viet- 
nam. 

I wanted to bring to the attention of 
the House the story of this fine young 
American. 


The article follows: 
LETTER on Eve or Drarn Wins Honor For 
Vier GI 
Valin Force, Pa. (AP) —Freedoms 


Foundation awarded its highest honor yes- 
terday to a 21-year-old North Carolina soldier 
killed in South Vietnam. 

The George Washington Award, which in- 
cludes a check for $5,000, was given post- 
humously to Pro. Hiram D. Strickland of Gra- 
ham, N.C. It is to be accepted by his parents 
at special ceremonies Wednesday on the 235th 
birthday anniversary of America’s first presi- 
dent. 

Freedoms Foundation describes itself as a 
non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian or- 
ganization which annually honors persons, 
organizations, businesses, labor unions and 
schools for things they have written, said or 
done to further the American way of life. 

It established headquarters here 19 years 
ago in historic Valley Forge, where Wash- 
ington’s tattered colonials spent the bitter 
winter of 1777-78 before winning the Ameri- 
can revolution, 

Strickland, killed in action Feb. 1, 1966, 
was cited for a letter he wrote to his parents 
and three sisters in which he acknowledged 
that he might be heading for death in battle 
and said, “Don’t mourn me, Mother, for 
I'm happy I died fighting my country's 
enemies.” 

The letter was found in Strickland's per- 
sonal effects, said the citation, “after he paid 
the highest price to be called an American.” 
It added: 

“He demonstrated faith, love and devotion 
to God and Country, and set an example 
for every man who truly loves freedom.” 

All told, Freedoms Foundation in its 18th 
annual awards honored 1,612, including 350 
schools, teachers and students and 376 mem- 
bers of the armed forces for letters they wrote 
on what it means to defend American free- 
dom, Cash awards totaled $33,850. 

Besides Strickland, other top awards went 
to movie and television stars Bob Hope and 
Raymond Burr; Milton Caniff, creator of the 
Steven Canyon cartoon; William Spurgeon 
II, vice president of the Irvine Land Co., 
Newport Beach, Calif., Harold C. McClellan, 
president of The Management Council, Los 
Angeles, and Dr. Joseph O'Malley, an Or- 
lando, Fla., surgeon, 

Hope is the first recipient of the National 
Service Medal, created in 1952, for an Ameri- 
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can whose life and works have become an 
inspired part of United States history, The 
comedian was cited for his unmatched 
courage. in undertaking the bone-wearying 
travel to entertain those in honored uniform 
separated from home and loved ones by war, 
and the threat of war, as they serve to pro- 
tect and preserve American goals with dig- 
nity, in honor, for freedom’s cause.“ 

Caniff, a New Yorker, and Spurgeon were 
honored with freedom leadership medals— 
Caniff “for his continued, creative editorials 
and cartoons which brilliantly espouse the 
precepts of human freedom,” and Spurgeon 
“for his special service to the exploring pro- 
gram of the Boy Scouts of America in teach- 
ing the principles of the free enterprise 
system through discussion groups and re- 
cruiting able leaders for youth.” 


Labor Loses Stanch Friend in Death of 
Representative John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the death of Congressman John 
E. Forgarty was a great loss to the Na- 
tion. His untimely passing was mourned 
by all of his colleagues in Congress and 
by people in all walks of life, particularly 
the aged, wage earners, and families 
who have benefited through his untiring 
efforts and his devotion to the cause of 
humanity. 

He was a friend of working people 
everywhere and had their confidence and 
respect. 

With consent of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith a tribute to 
him published in the current issue of 
the Typographical Journal; 

LABOR Loses STANCH FRIEND In DEATH OF 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. FOGARTY 


On the morning of the opening of the 90th 
Congress, labor lost one of its staunchest 
political allies. John E. Fogarty (Dem., R.). 
died suddenly in his office after suffering what 
was belleved to be a massive heart attack, 
only hours before he was to have been sworn 
in for his 14th term in the United States 
Congress. He was 53 years old. 

Fogarty, who was first elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1940, had become 
known as the champion of better health for 
the nation. He served as chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, providing funds for the 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Fogarty began his career as a bricklayer's 
apprentice and was initiated as a journey- 
man in 1938. He served as president of Local 
1 of the Bricklayers Union in Providence: 
Rhode Island, and held continuous member- 
ship in the union for 35 years. 

He has addressed several meetings of the 
Building Trades Council and only last Sep- 
tember was a featured speaker of the Brick- 
layers’ convention in Montreal. 

Speaker of the House, John McCormack, 
hailed Fogarty's “vision and leadership“ un- 
der which “tremendous advances were made 
in the making of appropriations in the fields 
of medical research, mental health, child 
welfare, heart, cancer, and all other condi- 
tions afflicting mankind.” 

During the closing days of the 1966 session 
of Congress that body enacted legislation 
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Severely restricting our Canadian members in 
Accepting avallable mail and composing room 
Work in the United States. 

Upon request of Mr. William F. Foley, 
Agent of the Union Printers Home and a 
resident of Pawtucket, R.L, Representative 

y arranged a meeting in Washington, 

D.C., with representatives of the Labor and 

Immigration departments. The Typograph- 

Union was represented by Vice-Presi- 

dents A. Sandy Bevis and Joe Bailey. in com- 

Pany with Gerhard Van Arkel, ITU general 
counsel. 

As a result of this meeting and the respect 
held for the late Senator, procedures for 

an member immigration into the 
United States were materially expedited and 
simplified for our union, 

In the Senate, Claiborne Pell, (Dem., R.I.), 
Paid tribute to Fogarty and noted that he 
had loved the House of Representatives so 
Much that he had chosen not to run for a 
Seat in the Senate, thereby making it pos- 
sible for Pell to seek that office. 

During his years on the Appropriations 

ttee, funds for the National Institutes 

Of Health rose from $314 million in 1946 to 
$1% billion for fiscal 1967, At Fogarty’s In- 
Sistence in 1955, federal funds of about $750,- 
Were appropriated for the first time in 

e field of mental retardation. This 
amount has now been tentatively increased 
to $334 million for fiscal 1967. 


The War on Crime in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OP CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
crime problem in the District of Colum- 
has mushroomed in the past decade. 
Situation has many causes, such as 
Population increase and widespread pov- 
+ Urgent is the need to alter this 
Situation. The President's proposed Dis- 
of Columbia Crime Control Act of 
1967 is a significant and, I believe, espe- 
y effective measure to meet head on 
acute problem. 
Bills relating to the notice of intent 
raise the insanity defense, the obstruc- 
tion of criminal investigations, arrests 
Without warrant in cases involying mis- 
meanors committed outside the pres- 
ence of an officer, material witnesses, and 
reased witness fees for the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions pro- 
Vides greatly needed changes in criminal 
rocedures in the District. 
c The District of Columbia Criminal 
‘Ode has been called a hodgepodge and, 
as such, has contributed to mass confu- 
afflicting our system of criminal jus- 
tice in the District of Columbia. The 
dent's proposal to set up a com- 
on for the revision of the District of 
Columbia Criminal Code is an excellent 
and farsighted step to rid our Nation's 
pital of this deterrent to effective 
rime control. 
et Capital City should be a model in 
d © area of crime control. The Presi- 
€nt's proposed bill truly can be said to 
the opening shot heard ‘round the 
country in the war on crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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War on Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson first called for a war 
on hunger 1 year ago this month. To- 
day, many of us still do not realize the 
urgency contained in this request nor 
the scope and intensity of the problems 
involved in a world that is losing the 
struggle to feed itself. 

Mr. William Gaud, Administrator of 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, has presented a clear and fright- 
ening picture of the world's battle with 
hunger in an address given at Michigan 
State University. He points out that 
over one-half of the people in the world 
today are hungry or undernourished. 
More graphically, he cites a tragic 
statistic—each day nearly 10,000 people 
die from hunger and malnutrition. Most 
of these 10,000 are children. And their 
situation is getting worse, not better. 

We have in this country great new 
technological resources. We have skills 
and know-how. There is no excuse for 
not applying this know-how to the prob- 
lem of feeding the hungry. We must, in- 
deed, wage a war on hunger. 

Mr. Gaud, however, quite correctly 
points out that the solution to the hunger 
problem cannot be found in merely 
bringing the peoples of the less devel- 
oped countries to our dinner table. We 
cannot feed the world, and we should 
not try. The answer lies in helping 
these countries to help themselves—to 
increase their own food production and 
their capacity to buy in world markets, 
We must put research and practical ac- 
tion to work. I would like to share Mr. 
Guad's remarks with my colleagues: 

Wan ON HUNGER 

It is a pleasure to visit Michigan again, 
and a privilege to be with you this evening. 

I particularly want to express my appreci- 
ation to Michigan State University for its 
many outstanding contributions to the for- 
eign ald program. Thanks to its work over- 
seas, we have a more effective program in a 
growing number of developing countries. 
And because Michigan State has brought the 
people of Michigan into active discussion and 
consideration of foreign aid, we have a bet- 
ter understanding of the aid program here 
at home. 

Those are both important jobs—deeply im- 
portant. And Michigan State is doing them 
exceptionally well. Under the distinguished 
leadership of Dr. Hannah, your university 
has become a strong force for accomplish- 
ing the basic objectives of our foreign aid 
program—tinternational understanding, CO- 
operation among nations, progress toward 
a better world. 

If I say to you, “The world is full of prob- 
lems,” all of you will certainly agree. We 
are all quite conscious of global difficulties. 

It is less easy to reach agreement on the 
answer to this question: “What is the most 
important problem with which the world is 
struggling? To this one we will get many 
answers, Peace, disarmament, human 
rights—many others. A case can be made 
for each of these as the “most important 
world problem.” We are concerned with all 
of them, and we should be. 
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Tonight I want to discuss a world problem 
that needs more attention than it is now get- 
ting, that needs to be better understood .. . 
one that affects peace and human rights and 
health and world trade, as well as other as- 
pects of our lives... one that can bring 
disaster if not solved. 

It is hunger. 

Over one-half the people in the world to- 
day are hungry or undernourished. 

Nearly 10,000 people die each day from 
hunger and malnutrition, most of them 
children, 

And the situation is getting worse. The 
world is losing the struggle to feed itself. 

Here in the United States, in Western 
Europe, in Japan, in Scandinavia, in the 
more-developed countries, the problem of 
hunger is not so apparent. We don't often 
see starvation. But this is not true of most 
of the rest of the world. Many countries do 
know hunger, and many more know malnu- 
trition. 

Malnutrition may not be visible, but it saps 
the strength and will of mankind. All of 
Asia, except Japan, is a diet deficient area; 
and almost all of Africa; and almost all of 
Central and South America. 

Some dismiss this by saying it is an age- 
old problem that has always been with us. 
Why fret about it? Men have always had to 
struggle for food, they say, Starvation and 
malnutrition have never been conquered. 

This is true. But, the tragic fact is that 
the world has not much improved the situa- 
tion. Thinks are getting worse, not better. 

How long are we willing to let this con- 
tinue? We have great new technological re- 
sources. We can do things never before 
believed possible. What possible excuse can 
there be for not applying our skills to the 
problem of feeding the hungry? 

Furthermore, how can we expect a better 
world—how can we expect to have more pro- 
ductivity, more education, more wealth, more 
equality and opportunity for all men—how 
can we realistically except these things when 
each day more men die or are debilitated 
by hunger? 

We can't. And that is why we have no 
choice but to wage war on hunger, 

President Johnson first called for a War 
on Hunger one year ago this month. In 
his State of the Union message a few weeks 
ago he said, "Next to the pursuit of peace. 
the really greatest challenge to the human 
family is the race between food supply and 
population increase.” 

Im not satisfied that the people of the 
United States yet appreciate the import of 
what the President is saying. Thats why 
Iam talking about it today. 

In the words I have quoted, President 
Johnson pointed to the heart of the prob- 
lem, . . the race between food supply and 
population increase.“ Let's look at a few 
facts which illustrate the problem and sug- 
gest how it must be attacked. 

First the population explosion. 

The world’s population is now increasing 
at the rate of over 70 million per year— 
200,000 more people to feed each day. Just 
a few years ago—in the fifties—the average 
was 50 million per year. 

Before 1930, world population increased 
at a rate of about 10 million per year. The 
rate today is seven times greater and is speed- 
ing up all the time. 

But not only are there more and more peo- 
ple in the world. At the same time, people 
are demanding more and more food. 

Every step forward by a developing coun- 
try—every increase in its standard of liv- 
ing—produces a greater per capita demand 
for food. 

The lives of millions have always been 
conditioned by the daily struggle for food. 
They have lived with the fear that today. 
tomorrow, there will not be enough. Ghandi 
called it “the eternal fast”. 
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Given more income, more coins in thelr 
pockets, they buy food.. . more food, better 
food. 


The population explosion will not be easily 
or quickly contained, though I believe its 
containment to be a must. But we should 
also work aggressively on the other side of 
the equation, the problem of food produc- 
tion. Here we can realistically expect to 
make headway more quickly. 

However, the problem of world food pro- 
duction is not easy. 

In 1966 world food production stood still. 
It was at the same level as the previous year. 

With both rice and wheat—two of the most 
important basic foods—the picture is the 
same. Consumption is greater than produc- 
tion and reserves are being used up quickly. 

The less-developed countries of the free 
world alone now have a food deficit of some- 
thing like 16 million metric tons of grain a 
year, Unless we find some answers, this 
deficit will probably mount to 42 million 
metric tons by 1975. It will more than 
double to 88 million tons by 1985. 

To make clear what this means, a food 
deficit of 42 million tons would be larger than 
the entire present U.S. wheat crop. 

This is the “race between food supply and 
population increase” that President Johnson 
referred to. More and more people to feed 
in the face of inadequate production of food. 
We might call it the problem of maintaining 
a balance between food and mouths. 

“Should the United States alone try to 
feed the world’s hungry millions?” 

We can’t feed the world and we shouldn't 
try. President Johnson has made it clear 
that what is needed instead is “an all-out 
effort to enable the developing countries to 
supply their own food needs through their 
own production or through improved capacity 
to buy in the world markets.” 

The United States is contributing its share 
in the world’s War on Hunger. For our 
Agency, AID, the Agency for International 
Devel t, the War on Hunger has a top 
priority. It has become the major focus of 
U.S. foreign aid today. 

We are not alone in this effort, 

Other developed nations are also concen- 
trating on increased technical and capital 
assistance to agriculture in the developing 
countries. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, the U.N.’s development 
program, the World Bank and other multi- 
lateral lending agencies are all expanding 
their assistance to food and agricultural 
programs, 

For our part—in the United States—the 
Agency for International Development is not 
the only agency involved in the battle. The 
eee of Agriculture, the State De- 


others all have a role to play. 

Beyond that, business, voluntary agencies, 
colleges and universities, foundations and 
cooperatives, all have an important role to 
play. Governments cannot do the job alone. 
Working under AID contracts, or in close 
cooperation with AID, our country's private 
institutions are contributing essential skills, 
expertise and other resources. / 

Let me give you somie examples of what we 
are doing. 

This year AID was able to commit almost 
$145 million more for agricultural assistance 
than originally planned—a total of about 
$504 million. In fiscal year 1968 our input 
will increase again—to $661 million. 

We brought about 1,500 foreign agricul- 
tural professionals to the United States for 
training under AID auspices. 

We committed half of our research funds 
to projects related to food and nutrition. 

We directed about one-fourth of our proj- 
ect loans into agricultural development. 

We devoted a considerable part of our loans 
for commodity imports for the same pur- 
oes produce more and better food sup- 
plies. 
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We earmarked more than $100 million in 
local currency generated under our food as- 
sistance programs for agricultural develop- 
ment, 

We have new Food for Freedom legislation 
enacted by Congress which emphasizes max- 
imum self-help by assisted nations, and 
which gives us a stronger mandate to use 
food ald to stimulate agricultural develop- 
ment. 

Through national and international vol- 
untary agencies—CARE, Church World Sery- 
ice, Catholic Relief Services, Lutheran World 
Relief, and others—the United States is 
helping to feed some 70 million children 
around the world. 

We have increased the number of agricul- 
tural experts in the field. Some 1,200 are 
now working with development teams in all 
corners of the earth, with United Nations 
technicians, with research teams, with local 
government ministries and agencies in Af- 
rica, Latin America, the Near East, the Far 
East. 

The work of the International Rice Insti- 
tute at Los Banos in the Philippines Illus- 
trates the value of cooperative research. 
Working together at Los Banos, scientists 
from seven nations and as many disciplines 
have developed a variety of rice which pro- 
duces at least twice the yields now obtained 
with other varieties. 

Following the same idea, we have devel- 
oped other cooperative research projects. 
Some of these are now being carried out 
under AID contract by Michigan State Uni- 
versity, other land-grant universities and the 
U.S, Department of Agriculture. 

Michigan State University is working in 
Nigeria, India, Brazil and several other 
Latin American countries. It is using com- 
munications specialists, sociologists, econ- 
omists, and agriculturalists from the home 
campus and from cooperating institutions to 
find out how farmers learn new ways of 
farming, and how they can be more effec- 
tively encouraged to take up new practices 
to increase production. 

It is using other experts to find ways to 
market food more efficiently, and to process 
and distribute food at a lower cost and with 
less waste. 

Ohio State University is conducting AID- 
funded research on the problems of agri- 
cultural credit in several Latin American 
countries. 

The University of Wisconsin has AID con- 
tracts to do valuable work on the problems 
of land tenure in the developing countries. 

Purdue University is working to improve 
the quality of protein in corn and sorghum 
in over 20 countries, again under AID con- 
tract. 

I could go on and tell you about similar 
activities being conducted by the Unlver- 
sity of Nebraska, Syracuse University and 
many others, but I feel I have made my 
point—progress in this field as in others can 
be more rapid when it is a cooperative effort, 
Involving the experts of many nations and 
of many disciplines. We intend to follow 
this pattern In our future efforts. 

We must emphasize the establishment of 
a solid institutional base in the developing 
countries for agricultural) research and ed- 
ucation—adaptive research to make our 
own scientific adyances serve other coun- 
tries’ needs. 

U.S. farms are enormously productive to- 
day largely because of our agricultural re- 
search, and because the resulting knowledge 
is passed down through land-grant univer- 
sities, branch experiment stations and Fed- 
eral and State extension services to virtually 
every farmer. 

Our assistance is also being used to pro- 
vide fertilizer to farmers in the developing 
world. We are convinced, for example, that 
if India were to apply the proper amounts 
of fertilizer to her crop lands, she would in- 
crease grain production three-fold. But the 
sald fact is that India has less than one- 
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fourth of the fertilizer that she needs—and 
this proportion holds true for most of the 
less developed countries. 

We see two ways to deal with the prob- 
lem: First, we must continue to finance 
fertilizer purchases by the less-developed 
countries to help them meet their current 
needs. Last year AID financed $95 million 
in fertilizer exports—almost 25 percent of 
our total investment on agricultural devel- 
opment, This year that figure will be 
tripled. 

Second, and really the only answer in the 
long run, is to assist the less-developed 
countries to build or expand their own fer- 
tilizer prOductive capacity. Therefore, we 
are making development loans to help build 
fertilizer plants in many countries. We en- 
courage American concerns to invest in fer- 
tilizer plants abroad and offer to guarantee— 
that is insure—sound investments. 

Last year we guaranteed private invest- 
ments in fertilizer plants in several countries, 
including Brazil, Korea, India and Nicaragua. 
The largest, Ultrafertil in Brazil, involved a 
total investment of $70 million. Fifteen 
million dollars of this came from our funds. 
The rest came from business sources. 

I've talked about research, and about an 
example of practical action—the production 
and delivery of fertilizer, War on 
Hunger effort inyolves both research and 
practical action across the board. 

In one country or another we must deal 
with problems relating to marketing, land 
tenure systems, agricultural credit, nutrition. 
improved seed, teaching methods, price in- 
centives to the farmer, reclamation, food 
storage and preservation—the list is almost 
endless. 

In each of these areas we must put research 
to work. Each country is different. And it 
is our job to find an answer that fits a given 
problem in a given country, 

It Is a complicated business. Agreeing to 
tackle the world’s food problems is a bold 
decision. The complexities of the job are 
staggering. We cannot expect quick success. 

To date, there have been some encouraging 
results. Many countries are beginning to 
make some headway, and in a few there has 
been real progress. But we are still in only 
the first inning of the ballgame. 

In the final analysis the less-developed 
countries must solve this problem them- 
selves. We cannot do it for them. But we 
can help—we can show them the way, en- 
courage them and assist with our resources. 
This we are doing. 

We are also working on the other side of 
the equation, the population explosion. 
Here, of course, the chances for Immediate. 
dramatic changes are even less. However. 
we are again attempting to influence the 
outcome and get results. 

When asked to do so, we provide assistance 
to less-developed countries in their family- 
planning programs as long as they are vol- 
untary in character. 

Last year this kind of foreign aid went to 
more than 20 countries, Some countries are 
using U.S. assistance funds to finance popu- 
lation studies, develop census procedures. 
and conduct research on various population 
problems. Others are, with our help, carry- 
ing on active family-planning programs. 
Encouragement of family planning is now 
the official policy of many governments, in- 
cluding, for example, India, Pakistan, Turkey. 
Tran, South Korea, Japan, Tunisia and Hon- 
duras. 

is slow. But, this effort must 
succeed in the long run. We may begin to 
see some marked decrease in the birth rate 
by the 1980s. 

Back through history, if famine existed in 
one part of the earth, it barely touched the 
rest of the world. That is no longer true. 

Today the world is larger in terms of its 
numbers of people and the dimensions of 
their problems, It is smaller in terms of 
closeness and interdependence. What hap- 
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pens in one corner of the globe can no longer 
be ignored by the rest of the world, 

Each of us is involved in this War on 
Hunger, and each should have a sense of 
his involvement. The understanding and 
Support of every ctizen in this country is 
necessary if the battle is to be won. 

The world has always been full of hunger, 
ignorance and disease. Many people have 
not had the opportunities they desire, nor 
the opportunities they desire, nor the oppor- 
tunities they deserve. Dissatisfaction with 
the world is not new. What is new is the 
extent of our determination to do something 
about it, 


NLRB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
Tow, the occasion of the casting of the 
25 millionth yote in representation elec- 
tions conducted by the National Labor 

tions Board will be observed in a 
Number of commemorative events to be 
held here in Washington. One of these 
will be a luncheon; cohosted by the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and the 
Electronics Industries Association, and 
cosponsored by myself and the ranking 
Minority member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, and leading Dem- 
Ocratic and Republican members of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The commemorative events will begin 
With a public observance in the Depart- 
Ment of Interior Auditorium, at which 
the NLRB will honor the man who cast 
the ballot symbolic of the 25 million votes 
registered in NLRB elections since 1935. 
He is 39-year-old Leonard P. Scheno, of 
Carteret, N.J., a maintenance technician 
in the Reynolds Metals Co. manufactur- 
ing plant at Wodbridge, NJ. 

The concluding event of the day will 
be a reception sponsored by the AFL- 
CIO and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, to which have been in- 
Vited leaders of management, labor, uni- 
Versities, and the Government. 

As chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
Cation and Labor, which has the respon- 
sibility for developing labor-management 
Telations legislation, in which the Na- 

Labor Relations Act plays so sig- 

cant a part, it is appropriate that I 

ss myself to the observance of what 

has been referred to as “this milestone 
in the exercise of industrial democracy.” 

It is also appropriate that this observ- 
ance have the sponsorship of representa- 
tives of both political parties and of both 

bor and management. All of us can 
agree on the wisdom of a congressional 
Dolicy which provides for employee selec- 
tion or rejection of a collective bargain- 
ing representative by means of à secret 

t. This policy has produced a great 
degree of management-labor cooperation 
and significant economic progress. 

of us can remember the turmoil 
ot the early 1930’s when over one-half 
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of the labor disputes—many of which 
culminated in violent strikes and pick- 
eting—involved issues of union recogni- 
tion and other aspects of the right of 
workers to organize. In 1937 there were 
2,728 strikes for organizing purposes; in 
1964 there were only 35. Today the or- 
derly procedures of Board-conducted 
elections have taken the place of costly 
and disruptive strikes of yesterday. I 
am sure that none of us would want to 
return to those days of industrial war- 
fare. 

The Board and its employees should 
be commended for the manner in which 


this most important function has been 


carried out over the past 31 years. In 
this time, over 200,000 elections have 
been conducted in units including as few 
as two employees and as many as in the 
tens of thousands. The largest election 
under one roof was held in 1941 at the 
Ford River Rouge plant for 78,000 eligi- 
ble employee voters. Sixty polling places 
were set up and the election was com- 
pleted in 1 day. During the last fiscal 
year the Board held 8,324 elections for 
more than half a million voters with an 
average participation of 90 percent of 
those eligible to vote; in the last national 
election, only 62 percent of those eligible 
voted. 

I will be very happy, Mr. Speaker, to 
participate in honoring the voter who, 
symbolically, has cast the 25 millionth 
vote and to honor the agency which has 
effectively performed the task of regis- 
tering and counting those 25 million 
votes. 


One of Our H-Bombs Is Missing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most significant occurrences in 
recent years was the incident invloving 
the loss of a SAC bomber over the coast 
of Spain and the subsequent events lead- 
ing—80 days later—to the recovery of 
the missing H-bomb. 

In extremely interesting fashion, Flora 
Lewis has described exactly what hap- 
pened in that memorable situation in her 
book entitled “One of Our H-Bombs Is 
Missing.” 

Flora Lewis, until recently, was chief 
of the New York Bureau of the Washing- 
ton Post with headquarters in my con- 
gressional district. She is now a col- 
umnist appearing in the New York Post 
and Newsday, among other major news- 
papers, and writes a column from Europe 
called “Today Abroad.” 

Miss Lewis has written a significant 
and highly readable account of what our 
activities—though perhaps necessary— 
did to Palomares, a small village which 
knew little of the controversies of East 
versus West. 

It is my pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a distinguished 
analysis of the book from the Saturday 
Review of January 28, 1967, by our col- 
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league, Congressman OGDEN R. REID of 
the 26th District of New York. 
ONE or Our H-Bomss Is MIsstnc 


(By Flora Lewis (McGraw-Hill, 225 pp. 
$5.95), tells what happened last year when 
one of our B-52s collided with an aerial 
tanker over Palomares. Ocpsn R. REID, 
who is former United States Ambassador 
to Israel, is a member of the House of 
Representatives.) 


(By Ogden R. Reid) 


Flora Lewis, one of America's ablest re- 
porters, and until recently correspondent of 
the Washington Post in Bonn, London, and 
New York, has written a thoughtful, 
poignant, and engrossing account of the 
Palomares affair. 

Here, on January 17, 1966, a small Spanish 
town reflecting “the innocence of one age“ 
collided with “the shared despairs and hopes 
of another” when a Strategic Alr Command 
B-52 ran into an aerial tanker, releasing four 
unarmed H-bombs. 

One of Our H-Bombs Is Missing (to be 
published March 6) deals with the “eighty 
overwhelming days of fear and strain and 
ingenuity and effort“ that followed. For 
the village of Palomares—the place of the 
doves—"the legacy of the bomb was not 
anger, not disease or damage, but the in- 
sidious, consuming plague of uncertainty 
that had already swept much of the world 
and had reached out to infect a handful of 
people whose poverty had been a shield,” 

The graphic and highly readable account 
covers the take-off and crash of SAC Bomber 
256; the prompt and vast actions taken by 
the U.S. government's “Broken Arrow” or 
nuclear accident procedures; the arrival 
within hours of doctors and disaster control 
teams; the recovery of the first three bombs 
within twenty-four hours, and the agonizing 
and skillful underwater probe by small re- 
search submarines, culminating in the re- 
covery of H-bomb number four, eighty days 
later on April 7—after it had been lost two 
additional times at 2,500 and 2,800 feet 
depths, where darkness prevailed and visi- 
bility was often limited to six feet. 

Miss Lewis describes the fear that came 
to the villagers of Palomares from abroad— 
the foreign broadcasts that spoke of “pos- 
sible tragic consequences of nuclear con- 
tamination”"—while the Spanish and US. 
governments were virtually immobilized over 
what the “public should be told" and as a 
result said nothing “to settle the rumors" 
for weeks. 

Fear, fed on rumor and lack of official 
word, spread further than the actual radia- 
tion when plutonium was scattered by the 
detonation of conventional explosives in two 
of the bombs. In spite of efforts by U.S. 
Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke, it was not 
until some forty-three days had elapsed that 
official comment came from Madrid and 
Washington and the fact of radiation was 
admitted. By then—even though some 
guarded assurances were made to the vil- 
lagers that every precaution was being taken, 
Including medical tests, advice to towns- 
people, and substantial decontamination 
measures (plowing under of fields, destruc- 
tion of tomato plants)—bewilderment was 
followed by a “growing sense of helplessness,” 

“Radioactividad” was on everyone's lips. 
The destruction of crops led to fears that all 
fresh food was dangerous; for the fishermen 
of nearby towns the price of shrimp plum- 
meted; and people would not eat what came 
“fresh from the sea.” 

The Spanish government felt silence was 
the best policy lest tourism and exports be 
hurt. The U.S. was convinced that it could 
say little until the Spanish agreed. To help 
reassure public opinion, Ambassador Duke, 
along with the Minister of Tourism, Sefior 
Manuel Fraga Iribarne, took a diplomatic 
swim at Palomares March 7. 
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Predictably, the USSR made the most 
of a propaganda advantage. Radio Moscow 
broadcast that “weeks have gone by and the 
bomb is still in the sea, irradiating the water 
and the fish.” 

On February 16 the Soviet Minister of For- 
eign Affairs handed U.S. Ambassador Foy 
Kohler a note claiming the U.S. had broken 
its commitments under the 1963 Test Ban 
Treaty and stating, “It is common knowledge 
that . the southern coast of Spain and 
also the sea expanses washing it are now 
subjected to radioactive contamination from 
U.S. nuclear weapons.” The note “demanded 
an immediate end to all such flights ‘beyond 
the boundaries of national frontiers.“ 

The following day Soviet Ambassador 
Semyon Tsarapkin read from the note at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference and added 
that “a densely populated Mediterranean 
area is now in grave danger.” 

He was promptly and forthrightly told by 
American delegate William C. Foster that the 
“charges were false” and that the Soviets, by 
not even waiting for a U.S. answer to their 
note, were indulging in a propaganda ploy. 

Subsequently, on February 25, the U.S. was 
to answer formally the Soviet note, pointing 
out that “no violation” of the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty had occurred; that no radio- 
active pollution of the sea was involved,” and 
that it was a matter of deep regret that the 
Soviet Union should be willing to distort the 
meaning of international treaties to suit the 
purpose of a propaganda campaign.” 

The whole matter of nuclear overflights 
beyond national boundaries was to be raised 
again last fall in the United Nations’ Com- 
mittee I—by Poland and the Ukraine—but 
the NATO countries, as well as certain Latin 
American and African nations, rallied to the 
United States“ defense, and the resolution 
was withdrawn without a vote. 

Earlier Spain had asked that the overflights 
be ended, and on January 22 the U.S. had 
agreed. They have not been resumed. 

Eight weeks after the accident some 604 
acres of topsoil had been scraped in Palo- 
mares, and an agreement was reached to 
ship the “mildly radioactive soil” to the U.S. 
for burial near the Savannah River, at Aiken, 
South Carolina. 

With the recovery of the fourth bomb the 
Americans were to leave. A legacy of un- 
certainty remained, “Maybe it is all right,” 
the villagers said, and maybe it isn’t. Who 
knows? You just don't feel so quiet any 
more.” It has been “calculated that fifty 
years after a person absorbed a dose of plu- 
tonium (which is a bone-seeker) 80 per cent 
of the dose would still be in his body.” 

Dr. Wright Langham, the Los Alamos plu- 
tontum expert who supervised the decon- 
tamination efforts in concert with the Span- 
ish atomic energy officials, will return in 
February to Palomares to conduct extensive 
tests once again. Dr. Langham is “extremely 
confident” that these tests will show “no real 
problem,” but he, along with others in the 
government, recognizes the clear and con- 
tinued responsibility of the U.S.—in concert 
with Spanish authorities—to make sure. The 
fine plutonium particles were carried by the 
wind over an area of about “one square mile,” 
and a “few people,” it is believed, “inhaled 
or ingested” very small amounts, Further 
careful tests of the effect on tomatoes of plu- 
tonium in the soil transported from Palo- 
mars are being carried on in New Mexico, but 
the tomatoes as yet “are not growing well.” 
This, according to Dr. Langham, may be a 
question of whether the sample is good agri- 
cultural soil; and in Palomares the plowing 
to depths could have upset the soil balance 
and raised the salt level, 

Flora Lewis's book is an Intensely human 
story. More than that, it focuses clearly on 
our atomic age and “the ultimate dilemma 
of maintaining ultimate power." 

Today the United States stands at the 
threshold of an agreement on nuclear non- 
proliferation with the Soviets (which, if it 
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is to mean much, must be signed before too 
long by the Red Chinese); the U.S. and the 
USSR also have a chance in the next few 
months—perhaps their last—to draw. back 
from a new nuclear arms race of a much 
higher order of magnitude, involving a new 
generation of ICBMs and an extraordinary 
costly anti-ballistic missile system. 

The true legacy of Palomares should be to 
remind the world of how close to the preci- 
pice we have come and the imperatives now 
of establishing a nuclear freeze to be fol- 
lowed, under strict International inspection, 
by a mutual reduction in weapons and de- 
livery vehicles. 


Marine Stationed in Hawaii 


Wins Medal of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest hero of the Vietnam war, Marine 
Capt. Harvey C. Barnum, Jr., -received 
the Medal of Honor from Secretary of 
the Navy Paul H. Nitze in a ceremony at 
the Marine Barracks in Washington on 
Monday of this week, and I take particu- 
lar pleasure in pointing out that Captain 
Barnum is presently stationed in my 
home State of Hawaii, where he is in 
charge of the patrol branch of the 
Hawaiian Armed Services Police in 
Honolulu. 

I salute this young marine officer for 
his bravery which earned him our Na- 
tion's highest military award, and I be- 
lieve my colleagues in the House, and 
grateful citizens throughout the Nation, 
will want to read the newspaper ac- 
counts about the presentation of the 
Medal of Honor to Captain Barnum. 
At this point I am honored to submit, 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, three newspaper articles which 
appeared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
on February 24, 1967, the Washington 
Evening Star on February 27, 1967, and 
the New York Times on February 28, 
1967: 

From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Feb. 24, 
1967 
Iste M.P. WILL Ger MEDAL or HONOR— LED 
BATTLE AGAINST Vier CONG 
(By Lyle Nelson) 

The man in charge of military police 
patrols of Honolulu streets will receive the 
Medal of Honor in Washington Monday. 

Marine Captain Harvey C. Barnum, Jr., a 
5-foot, 8-inch, 155-pound bachelor, earned 
the nation’s highest military award for brav- 
ery for his leadership in a battle with the 
Viet Cong on December 18, 1965. 

Barnum came through without a scratch. 

Paul H. Nitze, secretary of the Navy, will 
make the presentation at the Washington 
Marine barracks. 

Barnum won his medal while he was on 
temporary duty in Vietnam. His regular duty 
station is at the Marine Barracks, Pearl 
Harbor. 

The men he rallied in a hot afternoon of 
horror didn’t even know him. He was a 
stranger, a forward artillery observer at- 
tached to the outfit for an operation. 

Possibly hundreds of bullets whizzed past 
him but not one had his name on it. 
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Barnum, who lives at 2706 Laniloa Road in 
Honolulu but comes from Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, is officer in charge of the patrol 
branch of the Hawaiian Armed Services 
Police. 

Interviewed in advance of the award at 
H. A. S. P. headquarters on Ala Moana last 
week, Barnum credited others. 

“They were an inspiration to me," he said. 

It's great to see men in the boondocks— 
tired, without four or five nights of sleep— 
move like they did,” he said. 

Barnum then a first lieutenant, took charge 
of a company when the commander was 
killed, directed the evacuation of dead and 
wounded and led Marines in a counter at- 
tack. 

“I know if Iam ever dead or wounded, my 
buddies will come and get me. That's the 
way it is in the Marines," Barnum said. 

Corporal Patrick J. Iaourato, Jr., who wit- 
nessed the action, said Barnum’s “willingness 
to risk his life repeatedly to save others and 
accomplish his mission was the most in- 
spiring experience I have ever witnessed.” 

Private First Class David L. McClain, 
wounded twice in the action, said, “Barnum 
is undoubtedly the bravest man I have ever 
seen, 

“He exposed himself to extremely heavy 
fire all afternoon, and had fire concentrated 
on him any number of times by the Viet 
Cong, and how he kept from getting killed or 
badly shot up I will never know," he said. 

MARINE RESERVE 


Barnum is a Marine reserve who plans to 
make It a career. 

A graduate of St. Anselm's College, a Bene- 
dictine School in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, he worked with the Wahiawa-Kunia 
detachment when he first came to the Pearl 
Harbor Marine Barracks in April, 1965. 

At Ky Phu, Vietnam, Barnum was attached 
to a company of the 9th Marines as a forward 
observer for artillery. 

The company was ambushed in the open by 
the Viet Cong and murderous fire soon 
mortally wounded the commander and radio 
operator. 

Barnum moved out in the open, the Medal 
of Honor citation reads, and directed op- 
erations against the hidden Viet Cong, He 
güve aid to the dying commander and 
strapped the radio on himself and directed a 
counter attack. 

Without hesitation he took command of 
the company, even though he was a stranger, 
encouraged all units, made swift decisions. 
and his calmness served to stabilize the bad- 
ly decimated unit. 

Barnum requested air support, moved 
fearlessly through enemy fire, directed a 
counter attack, supervised the removal of 
dead and wounded by helicopter, then lead 
an advance over 500 meters of open country. 


RALLIES MEN 


Moving from platoon to platoon while in 
the open Barnum rallied the men even 
though the marines were exhausted and hurt. 

Then he led the mopping up and consoli- 
dated survivors in a defense position for 
the night. 

“Through his extraordinary initiative, his 
professional skill, his inspiring valor in the 
face of savage enemy action, and his extreme 
calm in a moment of major crisis, all de- 
spite constant personal risk and far in ex- 
cess of his required duties, Barnum brought 
order and effectiveness to a gravely injured 
and disorganized unit , . .” the citation said. 

Taourato said, “At one time he stood in an 
upright position on top of the hill for 15 
minutes while directing the helicopter 
strikes. He seemed to bear a charmed life.” 

Barnum, who likes golf and sailing in 
Hawaii, will leave H. AS. P. March 20 for a 
new assignment at Fort Sill, Oklahomi. 
where he will take an artillery course. 

There are two other Medal of Honor re- 
cipients in Hawaii—Vice Admiral Lawson 
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Ramage, Pacific Fleet vice commander, and 

Army Major George E. Wahlen of Tripler 

Hospital. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb, 27, 1967] 


MARINE Awarvep MEDAL or Honor 


The Medal of Honor was presented today 
to a young Marine officer who braved a hail 
of Viet Cong machine-gun and mortar fire to 
lead a counterattack by an ambushed Amer- 
ican patrol in December. 

The latest hero of the Vietnam war is Capt. 
Harvey G. (Barnie) Barnum Jr. of Cheshire, 
Conn. He was presented the medal and ex- 
Pression of gratitude of the nation by Navy 
Secretary Paul H. Nitze in a ceremony at the 

e Barracks here. 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1967] 


MARINE, 26, a COMBAT VOLUNTEER, GETS MEDAL 
or HONOR 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27.— The medal of honor 
was presented today to a Marine Corps officer 
Who braved heavy Vietcong machine gun and 
Mortar fire to lead a counterattack by an 
ce American patrol in December, 

5. 

The latest hero of the Vietnam war is 
Capt. Harvey C. Barnum Jr., 26 years old, 
Of Cheshire, Conn. He received the medal 
and an expression of gratitude of the nation 
trom Secretary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze in 
& ceremony at the Marine barracks here. 

Captain Barnum was an untested first leu- 
tenant when he volunteered for temporary 
Combat duty as a fill-in. 

Except for a one-minute skirmish with a 

of Vietcong he did not see combat 
during his first 12 days at Danang. 

Then on Dec. 18, when his company was on 
A search and destroy mission about 30 miles 
South of Danang, sudden enemy fire killed 
or wounded dozens of Marines when the com- 
Pany commander was killed, Captain Barnum 
took over and led a counterattack against 
heavy enemy fire. 

The Marine citation says he moved “dan- 
Serously” close to Vietcong entrenchments 
to pin-point their positions for the artillery 
and army helicopters. 


Graham Barden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, Graham 
Barden, who departed this life only re- 
cently, was one of the most courageous 
and productive members who has served 

this body during the past quarter of 
&century. On many occasions he helped 
apply the brakes when they needed to be 
applied. Yet he always moved forward 
When the Nation's welfare was involved. 
His legislative record was a most im- 
Pressive one. 

Graham was a gracious, charming 

Southern gentleman. At the same time 
Was a fighter when the welfare of the 

8 try was involved. He was a man 
f character, who stood and fought on 
side of right and progress. Few men 

Our time have contributed more to the 
Cause of good government. 

To the surviving family I extend my 
deep sympathy in their bereavement. 
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Johnson’s Program on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the New York Times published an article 
by Sidney E. Zion on the President's 
crime program. The article gives a very 
good interpretation and summary of 
President Johnson’s program. I ask that 
it be reprinted in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1967] 
Tue Law: JOHNSON’s PROGRAM ON CRIME 
DELIGHTS SOME CRIMINOLOGISTS 
(By Sidney E. Zion) 

“When I hear a crime message I always 
shudder,” said Aryeh Neler, executive direc- 
tor of the New York Civil Liberties Union, 
when asked about President Johnson’s spe- 
cial message to Congress last week on “Crime 
in America.” 

“I'm always sure that another infringe- 
ment of civil liberties is about to be pro- 
posed," Mr. Neler explained. “But this time 
it didn’t come. I heard myself reading the 
President's speech aloud to my wife. It's a 
beautiful document, an astounding docu- 
ment.” 

With Mr. Neier so ecstatic, one would ex- 
pect the nation’s conservatives to be frothing 
at the mouth. But except for some objec- 
tions to the President's proposals to ban 
most wiretapping and bugging there was 
little opposition to the speech, in or out of 
Congress, 

BROKEN DREAMS 


Which is surprising, since Mr. Johnson's ` 


$350-billion program reads more like an an- 
thology of broken dreams than a hard re- 
quest from a politically sophisticated Presi- 
dent to the Congress. 

Just about everything that criminologists, 
sociologists and libertarians have been urg- 
ing for years can be found in the proposals. 
For example, correction and rehabilitation 
would receive great emphasis and big money, 
while the President asks for research into 
“the effect of punishment in deterring 
crime.“ 

At the same time, law enforcement would 
be given most of the positive things it has 
asked for over the years, from modern crime 
laboratories to police academies. 

The President asked for $50 million in 
fiscal 1968 under what he called the Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act. This money 
would go largely for research, planning 
grants and pilot projects designed to im- 
prove the police, courts and correctional sys- 
tems. The Federal Government would pay 
90 per cent of the costs. In the second year, 
the Federal investment would rise to $300 
million, with the amount of Federal money 
thereafter depending upon the effective re- 
sponse of state and local governments.” 

Federal grants of up to 60 per cent would 
be given to “programs in action,” such as 
coordinated informative systems for law 
and correction officials, or detoxication cen- 
ters for alcoholics. 

And localities could get up to 50 per cent 
of the costs of constructing “significant” 
new types of physical facilities, such as cor- 
rectional institutions or crime laboratories, 
or police academies. 

The President's message also included: leg- 
islation to limit the sale and shipment of 
firearms and to license their manufacturers, 
importers and retailers. 

A call for greater exertion to combat nar- 
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cotics addiction and illicit traffic in danger- 
ous drugs. 

A request for legislation that would grant 
greater immunity to witnesses prepared to 
testify against crime syndicates. 

What the enforcement establishment did 
not get was what it had come to expect from 
pronounciamentos by politicians: “scare 
talk” about crime on the streets coupled 
with a call for punitive action against the 
“criminal element.” 

Instead, Mr. Johnson—to the surprise of 
many liberals—noted that crimes against 
property “dwarfed” crimes of violence, & 
matter that the jingoists well know but do 
not like to mention. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that most violent crimes 
are committed by and against people who 
know each other, and mainly against per- 
sons of their own race. This too is unmen- 
tionable in quarters seeking to curb civil 
liberties. 

Quoting copiously from the upcoming re- 
port of the National Crime Commission, Mr. 
Johnson noted that the incidence of crime 
is highest in the 15-21 age group, with 15- 
year-olds committing more of the serious 
crimes than any other group. 

This has often been pointed out by crim- 
{nologists, who explain the apparent. sharp 
increase in the crime rate partly on the 
basis of the fact that there has been a great 
increase in the number of persons within 
the young age group that has traditionally 
committed most crimes. The F.B.I. statis- 
tics do not take this increase into account, 
basing their figures rather on the total 
population, 

The importance of bringing these statis- 
tics to the fore can perhaps best be seen by 
the fact that in a recent survey, mentioned 
by the President, 43 per cent of the people 
polled in two high crime areas said they 
stayed off the streets at night, and 34 per 
cent said they did not speak to strangers. 
“All because of their fear of crime,” Mr, 
Johnson noted. 

These fears have been exploited by pol- 
iticlans and enforcement officers, and nat- 
urally cultivated by the press which is gen- 
erally interested In reporting only crimes of 
violence. As long as they remain hysterical 
little can be done about correction and re- 
habilitation, as the sociologists and crim- 
inologists know from long, painful experi- 
ence, 

By thus placing crime in context without 
in any way de-emphasizing its debilitating 
effects on the community, the President has 
performed a most important service, in the 
view.of many experts. 

On the practical end, a number of ques- 
tions necessarily remain unanswered. As- 
suming, for example, that Congress approves 
the bulk of the proposals and the states 
(which will administer the programs) come 
through with their share of the monies 
needed, will there be a significant reduction 
in crime? 

No one, of course, can tell and the Presi- 
dent said he could not promise any immedi- 
ate reduction in the crime rate. But it is 
certain that the quality of the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, on all levels, would 
improve greatly and at this point that is 
about all that can be asked. 


QUESTION MARK 


The needed cooperation from the states, 
both of will and pocketbook, is the major 
question mark. While the Federal govern- 
ment, under the plan, would provide 90 per 
cent of the money for planning grants, re- 
search and pilot projects, it will only pay up 
to 60 percent of the cost of programs in 
action, such as detoxification centers for 
alcoholics, And it will provide only 50 per 
cent of the costs of hardware“ — that is, new 
correctional centers, crime laboratories and 
police academies. 

Moreover, the localities must coordinate 
efforts of the police, the courts and the cor- 
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rectional system to qualify for the grants; 
and for programs in action, they must in- 
crease expenditures by 5 per cent a year. 

Therefore, while the $350-million of Fed- 
eral funds proposed is extraordinary—the 
entire nation now spends only some $4-bil- 
lion on law enforcement and correction—it 
remains to be seen whether the cities and 
states are willing to stretch their loaded 
budgets further. Tradition is against it, par- 
ticularly in the correction area, where few 
have wanted to “coddle™ criminals. 

The President's proposal to ban wiretap- 
ping and bugging is expected to run Into 
strong opposition in the Congress, though 
the prevailing view is that if it ever had a 
chance this is the year. 

While the bill would permit eavesdropping 
in national security cases, the definition of 
security is sufficiently stringent to quell the 
fears of liberals and anger the enforcement 
establishment. 

Thus, “national security“ does not mean 
that people involved in organized crime may 
be tapped or bugged. When Robert Ken- 
nedy was Attorney General his proposals for 
legalized wiretapping contained an excep- 
tion for national security that could logically 
have included the local bookmaker, But not 
in Mr. Johnson's bill, 


Freedom Share Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 27 issue of the Baltimore Sun 
there is an excellent editorial discussing 
the President's new freedom share pro- 
gram, which is an excellent savings pro- 
gram for the American public. Ata time 
in history when all Americans should 
support our boys in Vietnam, I urge all 
of you to aid the President and lend your 
support to the freedom share program. 
It is my privilege to submit the Sun edi- 
torial for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 27, 1967] 

FREEDOM SHARE 


A new savings bond which is technically 
only a note, but which will be called neither 
bond nor note but a Freedom Share, will 
"be available to small savers May 1. As its 
title indicates, it is tied to the Vietnam 
war and will be offered only as long as the 
war lasts, or two years at a maximum. It 
will be purchasable by those who buy roughly 
an equal value of the familiar Series E sav- 
ings bond and one clue to the Treasury's 
thinking may be available in the differential 
interest rate offered on the two issues, The 
Freedom Share if held to its 4.5 year ma- 
turity will yield 4.74 per cent as against the 
Series E pay-out of 4.15 per cent. In 1966 
sales of Series E and H savings bonds totaled 
$4.86 billion, with redemptions at $5.47 bil- 
lion. Teaming the Freedom Share with the 
E savings bonds may buoy the bonds and 
pay a combined figure of 4.39 per cent. 

The higher interest for the smaller savers 
comes just as the banking community eases 
credit terms for business. One branch of 
business, the construction and housing in- 
dustry, heavily financed by small savers, has 
been the beneficiary of special Administra- 
tion measures to lift it out of the tight 
money slump which began to ease last Sep- 
tember, Only time will tell how the new 
Freedom Share keys into the debate over 
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tax increases to curb inflation pressures. 
Bigger consumer savings would abate demand 
on short supply, but sales in some key con- 
sumer durables are already easing. The 
patriotic interest in maximizing funds avail- 
able to the Treasury for support of the fight- 
ing men in Vietnam should ease questioners 
and stimulate buyers. 


Analysis of Legal Justification for U.S. 
Actions in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, there is in- 
creasing concern about the: legal basis 
of the United States’ involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Last June an article in the Yale Law 
Journal analyzed the State Department's 
March 1966 memorandum on the pro- 
priety under international law of U.S. 
participation in the war in Vietnam. It 
was by Richard A. Falk, Professor of 
International Law at the Woodrow Wil- 
son School of Public and International 
Affairs of Princeton University. I in- 
clude at this point in the Appendix 
Professor Falk's conclusions: 

CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing analysis points to the fol- 
lowing set of conclusions: 

1) The United States insistence upon 
treating North Vietnamese assistance to the 
Vietcong as “an armed attack” justifying re- 
course to “self-defense” goes a long way 
toward abolishing the legal significance of 
the distinction between civil war and inter- 
national war. Without this distinction, we 
weaken a principal constraint upon the scope 
and scale of violence in international af- 
fairs—the confinement of violence associated 
with internal wars to the territory of a single 
political unit! Another adverse conse- 
quence of permitting “self-defense” in re- 
sponse to covert aggression is to entrust 
nations with very wide discretion to deter- 
mine for themselves the occasions upon 
which recourse to overt violence across Inter- 
national boundaries is permissible. An èx- 
tension of the doctrine of self-defense would 
defeat a principal purpose of the United 
Nations Charter—the delineation of fixed, 
narrow limits upon the use of overt violence 
by states in dispute with one another. 

2) The United States made no serious at- 
tempt to exhaust international remedies 
prior to recourse to unilateral military 
power, The gradual unfolding of the con- 
flict provided a long period during which 
attempts at negotiated settlement could have 
taken place. Only belatedly and in a pro 
jorma fashion did the United States refer the 
dispute to the United Nations, The United 
States made no attempt to comply with “the 
international law principle” alleged by foot- 
note 10 of the memorandum to govern the 
action of North Viet Nam. Nor did it at- 
tempt during the early phases of the war to 
subordinate its discretion to the Geneva 
machinery, No use was made even of the 
consultative framework of SEATO, an or- 
ganization inspired by United States initin- 
tive for the specific purpose of inhibiting 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 
Policies of force were unilaterally adopted 
and put Into execution; no account was 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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taken of the procedural devices created to 
give a collective quality to decisions about 
the use of force. Yet the prospect for con- 
trolling violence in world affairs depends 
upon the growth of limiting procedural rules 
and principles. 

3) By extending the scope of violence be- 
yond the territory of South Viet Nam the 
United States has created an unfortunate 
precedent in international affairs. Where 
international institutions fall to provide 
clear guidance as to the character of permis- 
sible action, national actions create quasi- 
legsliative precedents.. In view of the back- 
ground of the conflict in Viet Nam (includ- 
ing the expectation that South Viet Nam 
would be incorporated into a unified Viet 
Nam under the control of Hanoi after the 
French departure), the American decision to 
bomb North Viet Nam sets an unfortunate 
precedent. If North Viet Nam and Its allies 
had the will and capability to employ equi- 
valent military force, the precedent would 
even allow them to claim the right to bomb 
United States territory In reprisal. 

4) The widespread domestic instability in 
the Afro-Asian world points up the need for 
an approach to internal war that aims above 
all to insulate this class of conflict from 
intervention by the great powers, The early 
use of peace observation forces, border con- 
trol meahinery, restraints on the introduc- 
tion of foreign military personnel, and 
standby mediation appears possible and 
beneficial, Responses to allegations of “ag- 
gression” should be verified prior to the 
unilateral use of defensive force, especially 
when time is available. Claims of covert 
aggression might then be verified with suf- 
ficient authority and speed to mobilize sup- 
port for community security actions. 

5) In the last analysis, powerful nations 
have a responsibility to use defensive force 
to frustrate aggression when international 
machinery is paralyzed. Viet Nam, how- 
ever, does not provide a good Ulustration of 
the proper discharge of this responsibility. 
North Viet Nam's action does not seem to 
constitute “aggression.” Available Interna- 
tional machinery was not used in a proper 
fashion, The domestic conditions prevailing 
in South Viet Nam were themselves so in- 
consistent with prevalling ideals of welfare, 
Progress, and freedom that it is dificult. to 
claim that the society would be better off as a 
result of a Saigon victory. The massive 
American presence has proved to be a net 
detriment, greatly escalating the war, tear- 
ing apart the fabric of Vietnamese society, 
and yet not likely to alter significantly the 
political outcome, The balance of domestic 
and area forces seems so favorable to the 
Vietcong that it is unlikely that the NIL. F. 
can be kept forever from political contro}, 
The sacrifice of lives and property merely 
postpones what appears to be an inevitable 
result, The United States voluntarily ns- 
sumed a political responsibility for the de- 
fense of South Viet Nam that has been grad- 
ually converted into a political commitment 
and a self-proclaimed test of our devotion 
to the concept of collective self-defense. 
This responsibility is inconsistent with the 
requirements of world order to the extent 
that it depends upon unilateral prerogatives 
to use military power. The national in- 
terest of the United States would be better 
served by the embrace of cosmopolitan iso- 
lat tontsm— either we act in conjunction with 
others or we withdraw. We are the most 
powerful nation in world history. It is 
hubris to suppose, however, that we are the 
policemen of the world? Our wasted efforts 
in Viet Nam suggest the futility and frus- 
tration of the politics of overcommitment. 
We are not the only country in the world 
concerned with containing Communism. If 
we cannot find cooperative bases for action 
we will dissipate our moral and material 
energies In a serles of Viet Nams, The trig- 
edy of Viet Nam provides an occasion for 
rethinking the complex problems of use of 
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military power in world affairs and calls for 
an examination of the increasingly imperial 
role of the United States in international so- 
ciety. Perhaps we will discover the rele- 
vance of international law to the planning 
and exectition of foreign policy as well as to 
its justification. Certainly the talents of 
the State Department's Legal Adviser are 
Wasted it he Is to be merely an official apolo- 
gist summoned long after our President has 
Proclaimed “a solemn national commit- 
ment.“ 


One can emphasize the refusal to per- 
mit external sanctuary for actors support- 
ing an internal war as a constructive prece- 
dent, but its reciprocal operation creates 
dangers of unrestrained violence. See gen- 
erally HALPERN, LIMITED WAR IN THE NUCLEAR 
AGE (1963). 

*Even Secretary Rusk has pointed out the 
limitations upon American power in em- 
Phatic terms: “We do not regard ourselves 
as the policeman of the universe. .. . If other 
governments, other institutions, or other re- 
gional organizations can find solutions to 
the quarrels which disturb this present 
scene, we are anxious to have this occur.“ 
Vietnam Heaatnos 563; and Secretary Mc- 
Namara stated in an address to the Amerl- 
can Soclety of Newspaper Editors delivered 
at Montreal on May 18, 1966; “. . neither 
conscience nor sanity itself suggests that the 
United States is. should, or could be the 
global gendarme.” N.Y. Times, May 19, 1966, 
p. 11. 


Skiing Is Hawaii’s Newest Winter Sport: 
No Kidding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as 
We all know, Hawaii is famous for its 
tropic beauty and its sun-splashed 
beaches: however, I believe my colleagues 
will be surprised but interested to know 
that this vacation paradise of dramatic 
Contrasts also offers to its visitors the ex- 
citement of such winter sports as skat- 
ing, tobagganing, and skiing. 

The highest island peak in the world, 
Mauna Kea, which rises 32,000 feet above 
the ocean floor and 13,796 feet above 
Sea level, is located on the island of 
Hawaii, and in the island winter months 
the snow-covered peaks are ideal for 
skiing. 

Hawalls “indomitable snowman,” 
Richard Tillson, is presently preparing 
& report for the Hawaii State Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation to show 
the mountain's sports potential. In a 
recent interview with the Honolulu Ad- 
yertiser, Mr. Tillson said his investiga- 
tion shows that winter sports could last 
through the winter months, once the 
heavy snow has fallen, and that skiers 
have been on the summit of Mauna Kea 
Since mid-January. The weekend be- 
fore, he said, as many as 18 skiers made 
an average of seven runs a day on the 
snowfields. 

Mauna Kea's first ski meet has been 
Scheduled for March 4-5, 1967, in the 
Poi Bowl, and some 50 persons have al- 
8 signed up to participate in the 

rent. 
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I invite my colleagues and winter 
sports enthusiasts throughout the Na- 
tion to join in the unbelievable and at 
least to read about Richard Tillson's 
proposed winter playground on top of 
Mauna Kea, and I submit for inclusion 
in the ConcrEsSIONAL Recorp the article 
from the Honolulu Advertiser, of Friday, 
February 24, 1967: 

Two Ineat SKIING SLOPES LOCATED ON 

Mauna Kea 


Richard Tillison, the indomitable snow- 
man, has found a two-square mile area near 
the Mauna Kea summit just right for skat- 
ing, tobogganing and skiing. 

He says s0 in a report he will present to 
the State Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion next month, the result of his mapping 
the mountain's sports potential. 

Tilson said the most exciting skiing area 
is Peles Parlor, a half-mile north of the 
summit cone. This is an 800 or 900 foot 
slope that offers skiers a run of more than 
a mile. 

He sald his investigation shows that winter 
sports could last through the winter months, 
once the first heavy snow has fallen. Skiers 
have been on the summit every weekend 
since mid-January, 

Last weekend Tillson said as many as 18 
skiers made an average of seven runs a day 
on the snow fields. 

While some snow on the southern and 
eastern flanks melts quickly, the northern 
flanks and protected bowls lose only about 
three inches a week, he said, 

A heavy snowfall packs up to three feet of 
snow on these slopes, 

Tillson said the snow's consistency changes 
with time and weather. Ski slopes are gen- 
erally icy in the mornings, but turn to “corn 
snow” between 2 and 5 p.m., good for skiing. 

If Pele’s Parlor has the best skiing, Poi 
Bowl on the north slope of the summit cone 
is the most accessible. The 800-foot slope 
ends in a dish-like depression, and skiers can 
be shuttled back up to the summit along a 
jeep road. 

Some 5D persons have signed up for Mauna 
Ken's first ski meet March 4-5, scheduled in 
the Pol Bowl. 

The first day will be for practice. Final 
events will be held between 1:30 and 4 p.m. 
March 5. 

The Hawail Ski Assn. will meet at 7:30 
p.m. tomorrow at the Walkiki-Kapahulu Li- 
brary. Contestants may enter the ski meet 
by calling Jane Campbell at 992-238 or Muriel 
Moran at 938-769. 


Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, for the 
fourth time, the Constitution Day Com- 
mittee of Louisville, Ohio, has been 
awarded the George Washington Medal 
of Honor by the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, Pa., for its outstanding 
work in calling attention to this im- 
portant anniversary. 

The celebration of Constitution Day in 
Ohio began in Louisville in 1952 and the 
town was designated “Constitution City” 
by the Ohio Legislature in 1953. Pa- 
rades, a banquet and a patriotic oration 
are features of the annual event. Mrs. 
Olga T. Weber has been a leader in this 
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program throughout the years, ably as- 
sisted by the 1966 program chairman, 
Mrs. Merriott Whitmer. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the Freedoms Founda- 
tion has again recognized the excellence 
of the program and the leadership of the 
people of Louisville, Ohio. 


Foster Grandparents Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the New York Times carried a very 
moving article on the success of the fost- 
er grandparents program operated by 
the antipoverty program in various New 
York City hospitals. The article de- 
scribes the wonderful work being done 
by these older citizens who are delighted 
to be giving their kindness and affection * 
and wisdom to the unfortunate children 
who need their attentions. 

I would like to point out that my bill 
to create an Older Americans Commu- 
nity Service Corps now cosponsored by 
35 other House Members is designed to 
cover just such a situation and take ad- 
vantage of the unused talents of many 
of our elderly. Whereas the OEO pro- 
gram is focused on the needs of the poor 
and limits participation to the poor, my 
bill would enable all individuals over age 
60 to devote their efforts to such projects. 
Articles like this point up, once again, 
just how much we have to gain from in- 
telligent and sensitive use of our older 
citizens’ experience and willingness to 
contribute to their community. i 

The article follows: 

“GRANDPARENTS” IN Foster PLAN BERVE WELL 

Max Blustein's avocation ls grandfathering. 
He is one of about 2,500 old people through- 
out the country participating in Foster 
Grandparent programs. 

Mr. Blustein, who is 76 years old, spends 
20 hours a week visiting with his foster 
grandchild, Joseph, at the New York Found- 
ling Hospital, Third Avenue and 68th Street. 
Grandpa Max, as he is known, and Joseph 
a 2-year-old Negro, go for strolls in the 
parks, read together, go shopping, play games 
and share together the wonders of a child's 
world, 

The New York Foundling Hospital is one 
of four agencies here participating in the 
program. ‘There are 114 foster grandparents 
working there and at the McMahon Memorial 
Shelter, 128 East 112th Street; the Cardinal 
McCloskey School and Home, and the ortho- 
pedic ward of St. Agnes Hospital, the latter 
two are in White Plains. 

The Now York program, which is one of 
the 42 throughout the country, began its 
operations a year ago today. Or, 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington, the local program is sponsored 
by the Catholic Charities Counselling Sery- 
ice of the Archdiocese of New York. 

WARM, LOVING PATIENCE 

“More than 175 children are being en- 
veloped in the warm, loving patience of s 
very resourceful group of senior citizens,” 
said Edward F. Dohrenwend, project director 
of the New York program. 

“Their patience and kindness has been re- 
markable, and not only the children but all 
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who come in contact with them hold them 
in high regard,” he said. The program, he 
added, is probably the “biggest success" of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The foster grandparents, men and women, 
recelye a two-week training and indoctrina- 
tion course in the institution where they 
will work. They earn $1.50 an hour. They 
must be more than 60 years old, in good 
health and have an income that does not 
exceed $1,500 a year. A high-school educa- 
tion is not required, and persons who have 
never married, but who have had experience 
caring for children, are also eligible. 

Mr. Blustein, who has five grandchildren 
of his own, frolicked with Joseph in one of 
the playrooms at the foundling hospital. He 
said that he knew and played with all the 
children there, although he is assigned only 
to Joseph, 

Mrs, Catherine McKew was playing in the 
corridor with her foster grandchild, Tyrone, 
and said that it was “heartbreaking” when 
ehe had to leave at the end of the day. She 
said the program had “enriched” her life. 

Mrs. Leinow, a widow with four 
grandchildren of her own, said “it is a mar- 
velous incentive to get up and go to visit 
the children.” 

NEW ROLES FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


The program was designed to provide new 
roles for older persons, create new employ- 
ment opportunities, stimulate innovations in 
“child care and institutional administration 
and demonstrate a major new resource of re- 
sponsible workers—all in addition, of course, 
to giving the children a continuing rela- 
tionship with adults. 

Foster homes, temporary group residences 
and shelters operated by religious, independ- 
ent nonprofit and city agencies have gen- 
erally replaced orphanages. They provide 
short-term and long-term placement for 
orphans and unwanted, neglected or abused 
children who have no other place to go. 

The waiting period for foster homes is 
often prolonged, and the foster grandparents 
give the children the individual attention 
that often is not otherwise possible and that 
is needed for emotional growth and develop- 
ment. Sister Marie LeGras, coordinator of 
the program at the New York Foundling Hos- 
pital, said the foster grandparents provided 
a counterbalance for the children to the 
youthfulness of the institution's regular staff. 


Do Both Sides Commit War Crimes in 
Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent tragic death in Vietnam of Dr. 
Bernard B. Fall, calls special attention to 
his much respected views on Vietnam. 

I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at this point an article about Vietnam 
written by Dr. Fall for the New York 
Review of Books. 

The article follows: 

Tue View From VIETNAM 

“SOE in France” by MR. D. Foot. Her 

5 Stationery Office (London), 550 pp., 


“Vietnam! Vietnam!” by Felix Greene. 
8 (Palo Alto), 175 pp., $5.50, paper, 

“Vietnam in the Mud” by James Pickerell. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 129 pp., $5.00, paper, $2.25, 

“Vietcong: The Organization and Tech- 
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niques of the National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam” by Douglas Pike. MI. T.. 
490 pp., $8.95. 

“Vietnam Seen from East and West“ edited 
by Sibnarayan Ray. Praeger, 192 pp., $5.95. 

“The Politics of Escalation in Vietnam“ by 
Franz Schurmann. Fawcett, 160 pp., $.60 
(paper). 

(By Bernard B. Fall) 

Dananc, South VietTNaM.—One of the 
added pleasures of covering the Vietnam war 
from inside Vietnam is that it is possible to 
lose track completely of what is going on 
elsewhere in the world—not only in the 
world, in fact, but in Vietnam aswell. When 
with the Marines in the northern part of 
South Vietnam, it is perfectly easy to learn 
that Private Smith—whose first and middle 
names, home town and state, age, high 
school, are supplied on the spot by the ever- 
helpful pio’s—wiped out a Viet Cong position 
with a burst of his trusty M-14; but it is 
almost impossible to find out whether the 
landing in the Mekong Delta was really the 
hopeless botch it seemed to be from eyewit- 
ness reports. The reader of a good news- 
paper at home is likely to find out about this 
before I do. 

Furthermore, very few books on Vietnam 
are available here, because, until a few weeks 
ago, it was nearly impossible to find one in 
any Western language that was not heavily 
critical of either the United States or South 
Vietnam. As was recently reported, this is 
also true of the United States Information 
Agency's usis Library, where almost all books 
dealing with Vietnam (including my Street 
Without Joy, which does not even deal with 
post-1954 Vietnam) are locked up on closed 
shelves. Indeed, the US military forces have 
a far more liberal policy than the usis: while 
uncritical books are more widely displayed, 
some critical-books can be bought without 
aificulty at the military newsstands. 
(Whether this means that the US military 
have an inherently stronger belief in Ameri- 
can principles than the vusis is not clear.) 
As for the Vietnamese themselves, book cen- 
sorship seems to depend on the caprice and 
spotty reading of the censors. For instance, 
there is for open sale at this moment in 
Saigon a book on the Tri-Continental Con- 
Terence against Colonialism and Imperialism, 
held in Havana a year ago. It was issued by 
an extremely leftwing Paris publisher, and is 
a running indictment against the United 
States and its policy here. Apparently the 
author's name didn’t appear on somebody's 
blacklist, so the book slipped by. 

Hence, to receive books about Vietnam 
here is suddenly to be confronted with en- 
larged and different perspectives on a war 
which, in spite of the best electronic com- 
munications in the world, has been distorted 
by a foxhole view If one is in the field (there 
are foxholes, by the way, in this jet-propelled 
war), Or into an equally narrow view based 
on rumor (did Marshal Ky really say he ad- 
mired Hitler?) if one is in Saigon. Yet 
Michael Foot's SOE in France, published by 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, not only fails 
even to mention Vietnam, but deals with a 
war that took place a quarter-century ago 
and ten thousand miles away. It has been 
virtually ignored by the American press, but 
in Western Europe it became a best seller 
much as the Warren Report was in the 
United States, and brought about what was 
probably the most unusual interference of a 
foreign power in the freedom of expression of 
another country to occur in a democracy in 
peacetime. And what it says does have a 
bearing on Vietnam, after all. 

On June 3, 1966, a French court bailiff 
arrived at the offices of the liberal weekly 
Le Nouvel Observateur in the rue Royale in 
Paris, escorted by two police commissioners, 
He presented the astonished editors with a 
valid injunction by a French court enjoin- 
ing the magazine from publishing a book re- 
view “at the request of Her Britannic 
Majesty.” On June 6, despite urgent queries 
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at the British Embassy in Paris, and the lat- 
ter’s consultation with the Foreign Office, the 
injunction was maintained, thus turning the 
book from.a dull buckram-bound official his- 
tory into a cause célèbre, 

SOE was Britain's wartime special Oper- 
ations Executive, the equivalent of the 
American OSS, forerunner of the CIA. As 
all of mainiand Europe slipped under Nazi 
control in late 1940, it became necessary for 
the hard-pressed British not only to gather 
far more intelligence than the peacetime In- 
telligence Service could provide, but also to 
inflict upon the Germans whatever military 
harassment was possible under the circum- 
stances. SOE built up networks of local 
groups and provided them with the basic 
means of organizing resistance movements 
which in turn could tie down more German 
troops and provide the Allies with in- 
telligence. Commissioned by the Foreign 
Office, Foot, a solid academic specialist on 
nineteenth-century diplomacy, accepted in 
1963 the task of writing this book under 
Testrictions which resemble those of the 
Kennedy-Manchester arrangements: he was 
first to work on the documents alone, and 
only afterward to meet with some of the 
survivors. Apparently London never gave 
him permission to request access to French 
documents or surviving French witnesses. 
In all likelihood those limitations were the 
reasons for certain built-in biases which pro- 
yoked the ire of the Observateur and, in turn, 
the heavyhanded official attempt by the Brit- 
ish to interfere with the book's reviews in 
Paris. 

For the book, in a readable and under- 
Stated style, aruges that the French Re- 
sistance was essentially a creation of the 
British. By the time the first copies of the 
book entered France, dozens of French Re- 
sistance leaders, authentic heroes to a whole 
generation of their countrymen, were ready 
to file libel suits against the hapless Foot. 
Even the revised versions of the pieces the 
Observateur nally published were far from 
tender—for Foot, on the basis of the SOE 
records documented what the Nazis and 
their Vichy collaborators had said all along: 
the French Resistance was nothing but a tool 
of the British. It had no life of its own. Its 
leaders were faceless and of no importance 
except to their masters in London. 

In Foots words: “In 1944 the British 
had a virtual monopoly over all of De 
Gaulle’s means of communications with 
France,“ and the French “could not intro- 
duce a single agent or a single store — the 
latter being Anglicism for supply items“ 
without Allied permission. While the actual 
facts were somewhat at variance with this 
sweeping assertion (De Gaulle’s establish- 
ment in Algiers gave him access to the gold 
reserves of the Bank of Algeria and control 
of some ships and aircraft that owed noth- 
ing to sor) the main point surely holds, 
Furthermore, the Americans and British— 
the former operating only a little more 
blindly than they do now, and the latter as 
shortsighted at times as they later were in 
their attitude toward the Rome Treaty in 
1957—were grimly determined to keep aid 
to the French Resistance “nonpolitical,” 
i.e., entirely tuned to their objectives rather 
than to French objectives. “Anything the 
French planned with marked political im- 
plications,” says Foot, was liable to “be 
vetoed by any of the three major Western 
allies." Aside from the slip of three “major 
Western allies" (which was the third? the 
Canadians? the Dutch? the London Poles? 
Or perhaps Stalin?) the general point again 
is true: Foot describes how the British, con- 
trary to their agreement, broke the Free 
French code and unleashed extremely costly 
(to the French) guerrilla uprisings, over the 
objections of the staff of the French Forces 
of the Interior (rr1). As a young boy I was 
in the French Alps among those Maquis 
units offered up for sacrifice. With our 
SOE and oss mentors, we were to delay a 
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German mountain division and an elite ss 
Brigade from reaching the Allied beachheads. 
The order, given too early and disregarding 
the pleas of the rrr command, resulted in 
the Vercors massacre, still a sore subject in 


Resistance circles. 


But Foot is too good a historian to have 
confused the SOE’s ability to organize an 
existing French will to resist the Nazis with 
SOEs obvious inability to create a widespread 
Popular movement out of whole cloth. As 
he says (p. 442), All these victories by and 
through resistance forces in France had a 
common basis: overwhelming popular sup- 
port.“ In other words, SOE, like its tradi- 
tional brother agency, the Intelligence Serv- 
ice, could (and did) recrult a small group of 
devoted (and paid) intelligence agents, some 
Of whom betrayed them, while others died 
With their lips sealed, in torture chambers. 
But SOE could not recruit me, a boy of 
sixteen, and 30,000 other men and women 
like me, some younger and many older, to go 
Out and live for a few years in the inclement 
Climate of the Alps or the Pyrenees to face 
the Wehrmacht with light weapons. I went 
Only because I felt I had to, and I stayed 
because I knew the cause was right. To 
the very end, I was part of an “armed 
minority“ led by “faceless leaders” and im- 
Posed my will with the he!p of some English- 
Men and Americans who arrived by para- 
chute, And that is where Foot's book be- 
comes relevant to the Vietnam debate, for it 
Clearly delineates what makes a guerrilla 
Movement genuine—any guerrilia moye- 
ment, be it left-wing (as here in Vietnam), 
Moslem nationalist (as in Algeria), Christian 
Orthodox (as in Cyprus), or Jewish (as in 
Palestine). 

All of these movements started abroad— 
General Grivas, in his memolrs, tells us how 
he decided to liberate Cyprus one day, sitting 
at a sidewalk cafe in Athens: Masaryk 
Started the Czech Republic in Pittsburgh— 
and all others hed foreign support. Their 
Underground leaders (unless they were candi- 
dates for immediate suicide or prompt arrest) 
had faces which were not reproduced on 
their country’s postage stamps. An outside 
Specialist can only organize what is willing 
to be organized, for it is as easy to run away 
from a guerrilla force (people did so all the 
time in the FFI, as it is to desert from a 
regular army, if not easler. Yet, in Vietnam 
during 1966 a total of 20.242 Chiewu-Hoi 
(“Open Arms” defectors) came out of the 
Jungle, bringing with them a total of only 
1,363 weapons—t.e., most of these defectors 
Were unarmed civilians, a fact which is not 
denied here. Meanwhile the South Viet- 
namese Army lost, that same year, at least 
110,000 men, who simply walked off and out 
Of the war. Apparently, fourteen years of 
American organization here have yet to 
match the effectiveness of the Viet Cong's 
Organization efforts. 


The theme of Douglas Pike's book Vict 
Cong, is. Uke Foot’s, Organization. It has 
also an unexpected notoriety. Its suthor 
Works for the Joint United States Public 
Affairs Office (JUSPAO) here as the US Mis- 
Sion’s No. 1 Viet Colig expert. Like the 
books critical of US policy which are hidden 
by the USIS but kept by the US military, 


_ Pike's presence is one of those small Wlustra- 


tions of the good side of the American sys- 
tem. No other book is likely to demolish 
More completely and more seriously nll the 
convenient myths dished out officially about 
the National Liberation Front (NLF), for 
this is the work of an “insider.” In his job 
Pike sees more material than anyone except 
the Front Leaders themselves. He has read 
reports. from captured Viet Congs, transis- 
tions of the huge quantities of captured 
documents (the NLF, like all movements in- 
‘uenced by Communism, is afflicted with 
Such buresucratism that several wits here 
haye suggested that one way of stopping 
them completely would be to parachute in 
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to them hundreds of mimeograph machines), 
and publications from Hanol or from Front 
sources abroad. At least eight hundred 
such documents are cited in this book. 
That does not exactly make it bedside read- 
ing (and an enormous amount of typical 
MI. T. pseudo-sclentific verbiage does not 
help, such as “externalization” and “prose- 
lyting” sie], but anyone who wishes to dis- 
cuss intelligently a solution to the Vietnam 
problem should read his book. 

“What struck one most forcibly about 
the NL. F.“ Pike writes, was its totality as 
a social revolution first and as a war sec- 
ond. .. Even more important, it openly 
communicated its intentions to the Viet- 
namese population. Such an ambition far 
exceeded that of the Viet Minh" of earlier 
days, who, under the leadership of Ho Chi 
Minh, fought the French, Here is an enemy 
who, according to Pike, lives by a highly 
moralistic mystique, “far more moral than 
ideological. Virtue was the golden word.” 
An enemy who, supposedly, obeys the tenets 
of Communism but who, at the same time, 
can be taxed with “extreme romanticism ... 
Idealistic appeals abounded: the promise of 
the good life in utopian terms; the oppor- 
tunity to revolt against ali the evil, Injustice, 
and inequity of this world; the chance to be 
a part of a great crusade.” To see how far 
away we are from that kind of appeal, one 
has only to look at downtown Saigon, to cast 
a glance at the kind of ideals Saigon offers 
the population, or to read some of the leaflets 
our own psychological warfare uses. The 
black market here seems to be even more 
resistant to “sweep-and-destroy” operations 
than the NLF's stronghold around Bong-Son, 
which was “cleared” by large elements of 
two American divisions four times in 1966, 
and is still as unsafe as ever. 

It would be totally depressing to compare 
a batch of official handouts of, say, the years 
1960-63 with Pike’s statement: “In horror, 
Americans helplessly watched Diem tear 
apart the fabric of Vietnamese society more 
effectively than the Communists had ever 
been able to do. It was the most efficient 
act of his entire career.“ So much for the 
golden days of the Diem regime, so eloquent- 
ly described In past State Department White 
Books. As for the origin of the NLF, Pike, 
more than any other Westerner thus far, has 
successfully analyzed the Vietnamese cul- 
tural proclivity for secret societies, and he 
also faces up squarely to the fact that an 
overwhelming number of the original NLF 
supporters were not necessarily Communist 
but certainly anti-Diem, simply because they 
were left with no other choice.: “Many of 
the original participants in the NLF had 
turned to {t because they had been denied 
participation in South Vietnam's political 
process, even in the role of loyal opposi- 
tion . „(my italics), If there is any illu- 
sion in America that the same opposition is 
being offered any better alternative ay. 
that ilusion should be dispelled by what 
one of the highest civillan officials of the 
government of Air Vice Marshal Ky told me: 
“If scmebody wants to oppose us,” he said, 
“let him do it in Hanol, Not here.” The 
chances are that nothing that is going to 
happen in the future will change the views 
of such men. With such a system in place, 
any real opposition is going to stay not only 
disloyal, but underground; permanent insta- 
bility is almost built in to such a system. 
In any case, it can be assumed that at some 
point Hanoi, perhaps even reluctantly, de- 
cided to intervene in behalf of the opposi- 
tlon to Diem. After all, a far more alien 
power had been intervening on Diem's side 
ever since 1954. 

Compared to Pike's book, the small book, 
Vietnam Seen jrom East and West. edited by 
Ray and first published in Australia, is in its 
antiquated way, almost funny. The Anglo- 
Americans hawks have managed to find a 
few like-minded Vietnamese, Laotians, Ko- 
reans, and Filipinos to justify Its title, but 
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the authors really look at Vietnam from the 
Right to the Far Right, and all that they can 
see ls a proxy war with Red China. Nothing 
else, certainly not the Vietnamese people, 
seems to count. Once the Vietnam problem 
is posed in those Ruskian terms, anything 
goes. To paraphrase Samuel Johnson’s ob- 
servation that patriotism is the last refuge 
of the scoundrel, grand strategy seems to 
have become the last refuge of some pretty 
strange people, 

It would be pointless to recite all the 
factual errors (let alone wierd views) of most 
of the authors. One Vietnamese writer 
escalates the number of people killed during 
North Vietnam’s botched 1956 land reform 
from the commonly accepted figure of be- 
tween fifty and a hundred thousand to a half 
million; another gives false, far-too-low de- 
sertion figures for his country's army; a 
British hawk still describes Bonze Tri Quang 
as a Communist“ —in spite of the fact that 
in May, 1966, when faced with the choice of 
being captured by Ky in rebellious Hué or 
joining the NLF he opted for capture and 
house arrest. Ho Chi Minh is said to be 
“surrounded by Stalintsts“ () and North 
Vietnam fights this war “under the aegis of 
China.” Even such responsible journalists 
as Brian Crozier produce undocumented non- 
facts, for example, the statement that Gen- 
eral Giap led, in 1955, an “extreme” wing in 
Hanoi which wished to invade South Viet- 
nam even before the election deadline of 
1956, Only Maximo V. Soliven, a Filipino 
drawing on the Huk example, and Arnold 
Beichman, who quotes General Lansdale as 
saying that “the Communists have let loose 
a revolutionary idea In Vietnam and it will 
not die by being ignored, bombed, or 
smothered by us,” at least make some valid 
points. The Australians sound like Bul- 
garians trying to explain Russia's viewpoint 
on NATO. And when they call themselves 
“a part of Asia" they sound as convincing as 
Rhodesia’s Ian Smith when he refers to him- 
self as an “African.” I'm sure I shall soon 
find this book on the open“ bookshelves of 
USIS. 

Pickerell sees the war far more closely, and 
in many more places, than the Washington 
pundits who honor us with their presence 
here for a few weeks and go from high-level 
briefing to a carefully stage-managed paci- 
fication operation wtihout ever seeing the 
real, bleeding Vietnam. In Pickerell's view, 
the war will escalate and it will extend be- 
yond 1968 at the least. In the best of cir- 
cumstances he believes it would take at least 
three years to set In motion the programs of 
reform that might conclusively reshape the 
war. But, he says: 

“We will lose in Vietnam, not because it 
was inevitable from the start, but because 
we failed to think and change with the 
times. We will always place military ac- 
tion above economic and political develop- 
ment. It is for these reasons that we will 
lose. . . . The years will go by and the pub- 
lic will begin to wonder why, if we are always 
winning, the situation never seems to im- 
prove. This more than anything defeated 
the French, and it will probably defeat us 
too.” 

But Pickerell, like all of us who sre here, 
is too close to his subject, and loses sight of 
the big picture which is perceived so clearly 
ten thousand miles away. He can't see the 
Grand Strategy of it, the Containment of 
China—soon there will be tens of thousands 
more troops “containing” the same threat 
in Thailand, and the deterrent example this 
quagmire is supposed to offer other peoples 
elsewhere. At the end of his book Pickerell 
warns his readers of the fate of Goliath. Yet 
the duel between David and Goliath was 
recorded in the Bible precisely because 
David's victory was so unlikely. Here, a mas- 
sive military effort is deployed to show that 
the strong will prevail over the weak. And 
never mind the Laws of War. 
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Louis V. Sutton, “Man of the South” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President. 
each year, Dixie Business magazine, 
whose editor and publisher is Hubert F. 
Lee of Decatur, Ga., selects an outstand- 
ing citizen for the magazine's annual 
Man of the South Award. 

The 1966 recipient of this honor was 
Louis V. Sutton, chairman of the Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N.C. 
This is indeed well-deserved recognition, 
and I congratulate Dixie Business on the 
Selection of this outstanding citizen and 
businessman, x 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
release announcing the naming of Mr. 
Sutton as “Man of the South” for 1966 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 


~ 

Decatur, Ga.—Louis v. Sutton, ploneer 
utility leader and chairman of Carolina 
Power and Light Company, Raleigh, N. C., to- 
day was named by Dixie Business magazine 
as the "Man of the South” for 1966. 

Sutton is the 21st to receive the title since 
1946, The late Senator Harry F. Byrd, Sr. 
Was “Man of the South" for 1965 and the 
late Bernard M. Baruch, for 1964. Hubert F, 
Lee, editor of Dixie Business for 38-years, 
Said that Mr. Sutton is “a fine symbol of 
the leadership of public utility leaders of the 
South.” 

Sutton was one of the “South's 50 Fore- 
most Leaders“ named by Dixie Business in 
1949 to celebrate the magazine's 20th anni- 
versary. 

This 50. with subsequent increnses to 200, 
is now termed the South's Hall of Fame for 
the Living,” the honor group from which 
nd “Man of the South" is sclected ench 

A 

Frank P. Samford, Birmingham, the “Man 
of the South” for 1958 who is chairman of 
Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
4nd in whose honor Samford University is 
named, wrote Lee, in confirming the poll, 
“Mr. Sutton is worthy of this award. The 
heads of our utility companies in the south- 
east have done a great job in developing this 
area, and certainly have proven themselves 
to be great business lenders.” 

A number of the investor-owned utilities 
Also expressed approyal of the honor to Mr. 
Sutton, including W. B. McGuire, president 
Of Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N.C., 8. C. Me- 
Meekin, chairman of South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Company, Walter Bouldin, president 
Of Alabama Power Company, and Harllee 
3 Ire president of the Southern Com- 

any. 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, of Atlanta, “Man 
Of the South” for 1954, likewise endorsed the 
Selection of Louls V. Sutton, and William H. 
Barnhardt, Charlotte, a Presbyterian layman, 
Philanthropist, and textile manufacturer 
Said, “I am plensed that Louis V. Sutton has 
been named Man of the South.“ 


Appendix 


Reuben B. Robertson, Asheville, N.C. chair- 
man emeritus, Champion Papers Inc., “Man 
of the South“ for 1950, “As you know, I have 
always been an ardent admirer of Louis Sut- 
ton and am delighted to see that this addi- 
tional recognition has been given him. I ex- 
press complete and enthusiastic approval. I 
welcome Mr. Sutton to the ranks of the Man 
of the South’ and feel quite distinguished— 
that is ‘distinguished by assoclatlon.““ 

Edwin I. Hatch, Atlanta, president Georgia 
Power Co., “I heartily concur in the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Louis V. Sutton as the ‘Man of 
the South’ for 1966." 

William H. Ruffin, Durham, N.C., chairman, 
Erwin Mills and president of American Tex- 
tile Mfg. Institute, “Louis Sutton has done 
a great job in bullding up the very fine Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company and in doing so 
the broad areas that it serves. He has long 
been an outstanding leader in his industry 
and here in this part of the Southeast 

M. M. Masterpool, General Electric public 
information director, New York, “Congratula- 
tions to Mr. Sutton, the Man of the South’ 
and to Dixie Business for selecting hun 

Alexander Nunn, Birmingham, Ala. Execu- 
tive Editor, The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Living, Louls Sutton certainly does 
have a highly significant record.” Editor 
Nunn was presented the W. D. Boyce Award 
for “Distinguished Service to Scouting” at 
the Elbeetian Legion in Winston-Salem, Au- 
gust 13, 1966, by the editor of Dixie Business, 
national chairman of the Committee to 
honor W. D. Boyce, the founder of the Boy 
Scouts and Lone Scouts of America, 

Rufus C. Harris, Macon, Ga. president of 
Mercer University, “I am glad to give my ap- 
proval of Louis Sutton.” 

O. R. Cheatham, Chairman of Georgia-Pa- 
cific Corporation, “I think Louls Sutton is an 
excellent choice for ‘Man of the South" for 
1966." 

Fred J. Turner, Atlanta, retired president 
of Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and a director of Eastern Airlines, 
“I couldn't agree with you more on Louis 
Sutton or 66 

David Tennant Bryan, Richmond. Va., 
chairman and publisher Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Richmond News Leader, “I do 
heartily applaud your nomination of Mr. 
Louis V. Sutton.” 

John C. Whitaker, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
retired chairman of R. J, Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, “I approve the selection of Louis 
V. Sutton. He is a very capable mana good 
administrator—and popular with people. 
He deserves this honor.” 

P. F. Wetzek, Greenville, Mississippi, Louis 
Sutton is a fine choice.” 

Dr. T. Marshall Hahn, Jr., president, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, (Louis Sutton, 
Ben M. McKelway and Owen R. Cheatham 
nre VPI grads) wrote: “Needless to say, this 
selection of Mr. Sutton meets our whole- 
hearted approval, Mr. Sutton is one of our 
most outstanding alumni, and this new and 
deserved honor certainly is a fitting addition 
to his distinguished career.” z 

Born in Richmond, Va., Sutton was reared 
in Petersburg, Va. He graduated from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute {n 1910 In elec- 
trical engineering, He worked two years 
with General Electric, and in 1912 went with 
Carolina Power & Light Co. He joined Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Company In 1924. 

In 1927, Mr. Sutton went with the Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Company, Jackson, 
Mirns., as president and general manager. In 
1038, Sutton returned to Carolina Power & 


Light Company as president. In 1949, he 
became chairman and chief executive officer, 
Shearon Harris is president of Carolina Power 
& Light Company. 

The State Magazine gave Mr. Sutton its 
“Most Outstanding North Carolinian” award 
in 1953, and Virginia Polytechnical Institute 
honored him with its “Distinguished Alum- 
nus Award” in 1961, The North Carolina 
Society of Engineers in 1953 picked Sutton 
for its “Engineering Achievement” award. 

“Louis Sutton is a shining example of the 
men who have made the South great,“ Hubert 
F. Lee sald. 


The award will be presented formally at 
a testimonial dinner scheduled for March 29. 


Electronic Data Processing in Government 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Speaker, it was 
my privilege this week, as chairman of 
the Government Activities Subcommit- 
tee of the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, to address a meeting of the Fed- 
eral Management Roundtable concern- 
ing the role of electronic data process- 
ing in Government management. The 
rountable is composed of the top level 
internal management personnel through- 
out the Government and meets regularly 
to discuss methods of improving the em- 
ciency and effectiveness of the Federal 
management team. 


Because of the ever-increasing impor- 
tance of electronic data processing in the 
Government and the great potential it 
affords to every branch of the Govern- 
ment including the legislature, I am, 
under unanimous consent, inserting my 
remarks in order to make them available 
to my colleagues who, I believe, will find 
them of interest: 

THE ROLE or ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
IN GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 

Four years ago, I introduced legislation 
to provide a coordinated, Government-wide 
management system for Government data 
processing equipment, In October 1965, 
some 18 months ago, this legislation became 
Public Law 89-306. 

Aside from the support of the President, 
the most significant contribution to the 
enactment of Public Law 89-306 was that of 
the auditing staff of the General Account- 
ing Office. In the period from 1958 through 
October 1965, the GAO produced 105 hard- 
hitting, highly documented audit reports 
outlining costly and devastating deficiencies 
in the Government’s management of ADP. 
I emphasize this contribution tonight in 
light of the Bureau of the Budget’s an- 
nouncement last week that ns a result of this 
management improvement program, savings 
of the order between $100 and $300 million 
have already been achieved. The often 
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thankless task of auditors does pay off, per- 
haps not In terms of fame and glory to indi- 
viduals that do the work, but certainly to the 
benefit of the American taxpayers. 

Progress has been made in the Govern- 
ment's management of this costly but es- 
sential equipment, Iam particularly pleased 
to see that my earlier predictions of poten- 
tial savings that would flow from the enact- 
ment of Public Law 89-306 have become a 
reality. But, many problems remain to be 
solved and as these problems are resolved, 
savings of even greater magnitude will re- 
sult. 

Later this session, the House Government 

Activities Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, will hold further hearings on 
Government data processing management to 
identify further problem areas and recom- 
mend whatever additional refinements in 
the management system may prove neces- 
sary. 
With Government management of ADP in 
a state of continuing improvement, we can 
turn to what ADP can do to improve Gov- 
ernment management, And it is for this 
reason that I am particularly pleased to be 
here tonight. For it is you, as well as the 
other members of the organizations you rep- 
resent, who must take primary responsibility 
for this broader and more important task. 

A few weeks ago, the morning of the bliz- 
vard in Washington, I addressed a Civil Serv- 
ice Commission seminar of ADP manage- 
ment. Despite the weather, almost everyone 
got there and it was a most successful meet- 
ing. At that time, I set $5 billion in annual 
savings as a reasonable objective we can 
reach in Government within the next four 
to six years through the effective use of ad- 
vanced systems design and data processing 
techniques. 

Five billion dollars a year in sayings sounds 
like a lot of money, It is a lot of money in 
terms of national defense, education, and a 
better life for our poor and underprivileged. 
But, in fiscal terms, five billion is only about 
ten percent of our current administrative 
expenditures in Government—a compara- 
tively small sum when you consider the 
almost unlimited potential for improving 
management that is inherent in advanced 
data processing techniques—techniques, I 
might add, which have only begun to be in- 
troduced into Federal management—tech- 
niques which can substantially improve the 
way we do things and substantially reduce 
the cost to taxpayers of what we do. 

Of fundamental importance is the applica- 
tion of these advanced system design and 
data processing techniques to the budgetary 
and appropriation cycle. Our present 
budgetary and appropriation system has been 
subject to a number of improvements. 
This year, for example, five departments and 
agencies submitted their budgets to the 
Bureau of the Budget on tape. The system 
however, retains most of its old character- 
istics and it was in realization of this that 
the President in August 1965 instituted the 
new program budgeting concept. 

Program budgeting, supported by a mod- 
ern data processing system, will give the 
President and the Congress selective control 
over Federal expenditures far beyond the 
present capabilities. Nonessential or low 
priority items could be easily located and 
dispensed with and the funds allocated to 
meet priority requirements. In broader 
terms, exacting information would also be 
immediately available to the President and 
the Congress as to how the budget could 
be altered at any given time so as to have 
the most desirable impact upon our na- 
tional economy. With data processing, al- 
most no lead time would be required to 
make even fundamental changes in the 
budget. The orders of the President could 
be made in the evening—the result de- 
livered to him at breakfast the next morn- 
ing. 
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There are, of course, some individuals in 
the Government who don't understand. 
They look upon program budgeting as an 
interesting and useful new management tool 
to be used on a selective basis to make in- 
teresting studies of limited areas of Federal 
expenditures. But program budgeting is not 
an accessory to the traditional budget sys- 
tem—it is a substitute for it. A narrow 
view of program budgeting does not con- 
form with the usefulness of and the need for 
this new approach. 

The size of this Nation and the complexity 
of governmental affairs—the magnitude of 
our commitments and the nature of ‘our 
responsibilities—make the adoption of a 
modern budgetary system such as provided 
by the program budgeting concept essential. 
It is, of course, possible to further delay 
adoption of this new concept—but only at 
great cost. And, sooner or later the Federal 
Government will have to abandon the tradi- 
tional obligation approach to budgeting and 
appropriation if our Nation is to fulfill its 
commitments. We must take advantage of 
these new techniques as soon as possible 
rather than wait until circumstances force 
them upon us, Tens of billions in public 
funds can be saved and a significantly high- 
er efficiency in governmental operations can 
be achieved if we move forward now. 

The development of an advanced budg- 
etary and appropriation system will, of 
course, require a heavy commitment from 
the highest echelons of government and the 
very best systems design experts our Nation 
can provide. But, the real, most challenging 
contribution must be made at the depart- 
ment and agency level. The most advanced 
data system in the world won't work unless 
proper data is available from the units of 
government at the functional levels. This 
means that this broad government-wide ef- 
fort to improve our budgetary and appro- 
priation cycle will be handicapped until all 
Federal departments and agencies develop 
adequate cost accounting systems. The pro- 
gram budgeting concept requires cost- 
oriented data. The concept will not survive 
on a diet of obligational information that 
does not associate input in public funds 
with the output of goods and services the 
public receives, 

Federal departments and agencies have 
failed to develop acceptable cost accrual ac- 
counting systems despite the mandate of 
Congress and the efforts of the General 
Accounting Office under the financial man- 
agement improvement program, I say this 
not as criticism at this time, but as a fact 
we must realize. Before the President insti- 
tuted program budgeting in August 1965, 
deficiencies in agency accounting systems 
were not so obvious. Nor was the need for 
modern, effective cost-orlented accounting 
systems so great. But the time has now 
passed when anything but the highest pri- 
ority can be given to agency accounting sys- 
tem improvement. 

In the Federal Government, we have 
countless means of coordination and com- 
munication. It ts incumbent upon those 
with responsibility in the various depart- 
ments and agencies, either working through 
the Bureau of the Budget, the General Ac- 
counting Office, or directly among them- 
selves, to see that the standards in design, 
of uniformity and compatibility are ob- 
served. And, if roadblocks develop, then 
there is the obligation to advise officials at 
a proper level of the executive branch so 
that these obstacles can be removed. 

Saving $5 billion is not going to be a very 
easy task. Most of the work is going to be 
on your shoulders; that is, those involved 
with the fiscal management of our Federal 
departments and agencies. 

As we acquire this uniform data base, it 
will be possible for departments and agencies 
at all levels of management to use data 
processing in its most sophisticated form, 
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that is, in the decision-making process. 
Aside from significant savings inherent in 
this more efficient budget-appropriation 
system, with an accurate data base, prob- 
lems confronting all levels of. government 
can be simulated and the results added to 
the other informational criteria tradition- 
ally used in the decision-making process. In 
this area, the increases in Government em- 
ciency will be formidable. 

For these reasons, I do not believe that 
my estimate of sayings is extreme. Within 
the next 4 to 6 years, a significant source 
of additional funds to meet the pressing 
needs of this Nation must be found within 
our present budget. We must extract every 
nonessential expenditure that we can by 
every possible means so that these funds 
can be applied in our continuing struggle 
for freedom in the world and freedom from 
poverty, disease, and ignorance. Data proc- 
essing gives us the means to accomplish this 
result. We must get on with ‘the job. 

Thank you. 


Naval Academy Is To Train Well-Rounded 
American Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker. I would 
like to call attention to a recent message 
from the president of the Navy League 
of the United States relative to the U.S. 
Naval Academy and its proper role in 
this Nation, 

First of all, I do not necessarily asso- 
ciate myself with remarks which might 
be overly critical of Admiral Rickover. 
Just as President Fitch has expresed an 
opinion, and I think a valid one, so do I 
respect the opinion of the Admiral Rick- 
over. 

I think there is a case in point here. 
It is fine to disagree, another to be dis- 
agreeable. At one point in our history, 
Admiral Rickover could have become an- 
other Billy Mitchell, a prophet without 
honor in his own time. 

Thank heaven the President of the 
United States recognized that a serious 
mistake was being made by conscientious 
men, but blinded with the same short- 
sightedness which the men trying Col- 
onel Mitchell evidenced. 

Now to the point of my remarks. 

I have the privilege of naming young 
men to the Naval Academy, as do the 
other Members of Congress. 

I take this responsibility very seri- 
ously, for I fell that I may well be con- 
tributing the future military leaders of 
the Nation when I make these appoint- 
ments. 

I take this résponsibility very seriously, 
for I feel that I may well be contributing 
the future military leaders of the Nation 
when I make these appointments. 

I ask each candidate to take a civil 
service test, and a physical. I place 
great weight on these tests, for certainly 
a young man must be of well above av- 
erage intelligence to compete. 

After this determination, I look at the 
well roundedness of the candidate. Iam 
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not impressed with a young man that 
has made perfect grades in high school, 
but has done nothing else. I would 
Tather appoint the B student, who was 
also president of his class or student 
body, and participated in athletics or 
some other extracurricular activity. 

I feel that in almost every endeavor, 
well-rounded) men are needed. The 
Purely academic approach would be in 
error, just as it would be in error to com- 
pletely negate academics. 

I think the following comments by 
President Fitch are worth reading: 

Nava ACADEMY Is TRULY OUR SCHOOL 


(By Morgan L. Fitch, Jr., national president, 
Navy League of the United States) 
The United States Naval Academy has come 
under considerable attack in the last decade, 
gone through some remarkable changes, 
and stands today as a remarkable institution 
of 1 and training. However, consid- 
erable debate with the usual overemphasis 
On the pros and cons, has beclouded the 
Benuine accomplishments which have been 
made. There are those who have endeavored 
to maintain the status quo at Annapolis and 
Vice Admiral Rickover has been the gadfly 
to the system, with occasional theatrical 
Statements which have not always been a fair 
Tepresentation of the problem but which 
have gathered the predictable headlines. 

The Naval Academy is truly our school. 
The American people pay for it and it is 
Populated by Midshipmen from all over the 
country. It contains the rich man’s son 
as well as the poor man’s. It was founded 
tor a purpose and the first issue seems to be— 
what is Its purpose? 

Rear Admiral Draper L. Kauffman, the 
Present superintendent, says its mission is to 
Produce the best naval and Marine officers 
In the world. He says that this is accom- 
Plished in five areas: 

1, Moral or character development. 

2. Military training, with special emphasis 
On leadership. 

3. Academic education. 

4. Physical conditioning. 

5, Development of motivation toward a 
Career of service to the country. 

Obviously, many colleges and universities 
are not teaching, or are they concerned with, 
One or more of these areas. 

Rickoyer leans toward a total academics 
approach. Class standing at the Naval Acad- 
emy is determined by weighting academic 
grades 83 per cent and non-academic areas 17 
Percent. Rickover would further reduce the 
Weight on non-academics. Midshipmen per- 
form certain administrative and military 
duties and the Admiral would remove these 
as non-essential. He would also further de- 
emphasize “aptitude for service.” 

The Rickover position seems tq be that 
Academics should be the exclusive endeavor 
At Annapolis and then intellectualism would 
abound in the naval service. It follows, 
somehow, that better naval officers will ar- 
rive, The sheer intellectual shallowness of 
the approach 18 astounding. 

How would you like to have the product 
of many of our universities and colleges as 
Officers in our Navy and Marine Corps? 
Those colleges which have emphasized in- 
tellectual attainment above all else are pro- 
ducing a highly unstable product, Are our 
Officers to be trained to question national 
Policy and presidential determination, as our 
intellectuals do today? Should we develop 
Officers who disobey authority as many of our 
Students do today? 

But let us look to the positive accomplish- 
Ments of the United States Naval Academy. 
A civilian academic dean has been appointed 
and civilian academic instruction is increas- 
ing, In 1961, fifty-seven members had their 
doctorates while today the number is 124. 
Since 1959, the number of courses offered in 
each semester has risen from 40 to 165. 
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No longer is it necessary for Midshipmen 
to take the same course, regardless of past 
academic accomplishments. This year 647 
plebes validated 1,644 courses and were able 
to substitute electives. Midshipmen may 
also take extra courses and in the spring 
semester of 1967 some 1,225 Midshipmen will 
be doing this. By reason of validation and 
the taking of additional subjects, 40 per cent 
of the class of 66 earned at least one extra 
major. It is expected that 70 per cent of the 
class of "70 will earn an extra major. 

Twenty Midshipmen of the Class of '67 will 
go directly to graduate school (10 per cent 
of the Class qualify) to earn a masters de- 
gree in aeronautical engineering or mathe- 
matics within seven months. The class of 
86 earned 13 Fulbright Scholarships (which 
may well be tops in the country), two of 10 
Churchill Scholarships awarded in the 
United States, four Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Scholarships, 15 Burke Scholarships, 
and one scholarship each from the National 
Science Foundation, Purdue University and 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

The intellectual attainments seem to be 
there; now for the non-academic factors. In 
a world that is intensely interested in the 
quality of men who can fire a Polaris or 
Poseidon missile, or who can loose havoc in 
many other ways, it would seem that every 
effort should be made to develop morality, 
leadership and discipline. It is submitted 
that some sacrifice in academics is worth the 
development of these other traits in the 
modern naval officer. Can we afford 
to trade development of these traits for 
intellectualism? 

The United States Naval Academy has come 
a long way. Undoubtedly, there is still room 
for improvement and progress. However, it 
does not seem to warrant the attacks of many 
critics or the assaults of shallow intellectual- 
ists. May its product never deteriorate to 
that of many of the “leading” universities of 
the day—or heaven alone can help us. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and its ladies auxiliary 
conducts a Voice of Democracy contest. 
This year over 350,000 school students 
participated in the contest competing for 
the five scholarships which are awarded 
as the top prizes, First prize is a $5,000 
scholarship, second price is $3,500, third 
prize is $2,500, fourth prize is $1,500 and 
the fifth prize is $1,000. The contest 
theme was “Democracy: What It Means 
to Me.” 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., 
for the final judging as guest of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Speaker, this year’s winner from 
Oklahoma is Larry Roger Brooks, a resl- 
dent of my district from Edmond, Okla. 
It is with a great deal of pride that I 
submit for the Recorp Mr. Brooks’ win- 
ning speech: 

Democracy; WHat Ir Means TO Me 

What we, the young people, think today 
will determine what we are and what we do 
tomorrow. Today is the tomorrow we 
dreamed of yesterday. Yes, tomorrow is 
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here. If we, the youth of today, could in 
literal fact carry on a conversation with the 
leaders of yesterday about what we can do 
to preserve this great Democracy, I'm sure 
their advice to us would be invaluable. 
These are volces we must heed as we con- 
template what lies ahead, and our duties 
and responsibilities as good citizens in pre- 
serving Democracy for those to follow in our 
footsteps. 

First, we can hear a yoice—that of a bridge 
builder—which says: “Good Friend, In the 
path I have come; there followeth after me 
today a youth whose feet must pass this 
way. This chasm that has been naught to 
me, to that fair-haired youth may be a pit- 
fall be. He, too, must cross in the twilight 
dim; Good Friend, I am building the bridge 
for him.” We, the youth of today, say a 
hearty “Thank You" to the bridge builders 
of the past—those who have brought about 
for us the measure of freedom which we 
enjoy today. This freedom did not come 
about by mere accident. It was paid for 
with much hardship, hard work, blood and 
tears. We, the youth of today, accept the 
challenge to preserve this freedom to the 
best of our ability. 

The Voice of the Past advises us, in kindly 
yet firm tones, to give particular attention 
to three areas of citizenship development in 
order to preserve our democratic way of life— 
the home, the community, and the Nation. 
Youth's reply might be something like this: 
"Sir, we are continually striving for better 
family relationships. We are striving to 
acquire knowledge, skills, and attitudes for 
a satisfying home and family life, We realize 
that it is in our home we lay the groundwork 
for successful living. We realize that the 
attitudes we develop as we're growing up, 
good or bad, will stay with us throughout 
our entire life. They will be our strengths 
or weaknesses in our world of the future. 

To preserve Democracy it is our responsi- 
bility to bring about better community living. 
We pledge ourselves to realize the value of 
learning to work and properly utilizing lei- 
sure time. What we do with our leisure 
time will determine to a great extent our 
character and our contribution to our com- 
munity. We must develop sound work 
habits which lead to worthwhile accomplish- 
ment—work habits with carry-over values 
that are respected by employers and the 
general public. Responsible citizens must 
learn to contribute effectively to the eco- 
nomic life of the communities in which they 
live. The familiar Voice of the past reminds 
us of a thought left us by Theodore Roose- 
velt, which is good for us today: “What a 
man does for himself dies with him, but 
what he does for his community lives, long 
after he is gone.” 

Solemnly, once again, the Volce speaks, 
“Tomorrow is here, young people, and what 
will you contribute to your Nation and 
Democracy as a good citizen?” Our Nation 
today needs leaders and citizens with vigor 
and foresight. De: means to me 
answering the Past by saying that we, the 
youth of today, can give of ourselves, our 
youth, our vitality, and high ideals and 
principles, firmly established to preserve free- 
dom under law with responsibility. We will 
be champions of loyalty to God and Country, 
with definite purpose and a sense of accom- 
plishment. We will reverence our Demo- 
cratic ideals and learn more about our Demo- 
cratic way of life. We will remember the 
richness of our tradition, and work to retain 
the freedom which has been safeguarded at 
so great a price in the past. We are well 
aware that this freedom, so dearly purchased, 
has given us a truly great system of justice, 
government, commerce, and a standard of 
living which is the highest ever achieved by 
any civilization, 

Democracy means, in the final analysis, 
freedom today to work tomorrow so posterity 
will inherit a Nation freer, happier, and more 
beautiful than it was given to us. 
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We then will be able to say to the Voice 
of the Past, “Good Friend, we are building 
thë bridge for them.” 


Conference on Soviet Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a memorandum pre- 
sented by the American League for Rus- 
sian Jews. I am pleased, as an honorary 
cochairman of the league, to make the 
information in the memorandum avail- 
able to my colleagues. 

The memorandum follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF AMERICAN LEAGUE 
von Russtan Jews, Inc. 


In the course of every movement for social 
and political change, there comes a point 
at which the machinery of protest must be 
harnessed to the vehicle of direct action. 
Such a point has been reached in the efforts 
of the American Jewish community on be- 
half of their three million co-religionists 
in the Soviet Union. 

Three years haye passed since the 1964 
Soviet prohibition against the baking and 
distribution of matzoth for Passover first 
touched off massive protests by American 
Jews and world-wide humanitarian circles. 
The matzoth ban, though important in it- 
self, served primarily as a catalyst for a 
decade and a half of pent-up indignation 
at the systematic and illegal denial to Soviet 
Jews of yirtually every expression of spiritual, 
educational, cultural and linguistic identity 
as a national minority inside the USSR. 
It was a long awaited response by Western 
Jewry to a pattern of outrages against Rus- 
sian Jews beginning with the infamous 
Stalinist “doctors plot,” continuing in the 
calculated elimination of the institutional 
structure of Jewish education, cultural, lan- 
guage and worship and culminating in the 
Jewish “economic crimes” of the early 1960's 
and the 1963 publication of Trofim Kichko’s 
notorious anti-semitic tract Judaism With- 
out Embellishment. 

In the past three years, we have seen 
spontaneous shock and fury at these Soviet 
arts channeled into institutional organs of 
protest resulting in mass meetings, marches, 
Tallies, petitions, newspaper reports and 
magazine articles. A New York Times adver- 
tisement (Dec. 4, 1966) signed by 90 mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, resolutions 
introduced by former Senator Keating of 
New York and other Congressional repre- 
sentatives, and a statement by President 
Johnson have all asserted the right of Rus- 
sian Jews to equal treatment under Soviet 
law with all other national-religious mi- 
norities. The international attention at- 
tracted by these protests and demonstrations 
has been reflected in Russia's reluctant en- 
dorsement of a recent United Nations sem- 
inar proposal to the UN Commission on Hu- 
man Rights affirming the right of free inter- 
national association among ethnic and reli- 
gious minorities, in Russia’s willingness to 
permit a cursory ineystigation of Soviet- 
Jewish conditions by a group of American 
clergymen, and in last year’s landmark re- 
port by the “Ad Hoc Commission on the 
Rights of Soviet Jews“. 

It would be self-deluding to pretend that 
the efforts of these groups have materially 
altered the conditions of life for Jews in- 
side the Soviet Union. We have recent ac- 
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counts on such distinguished journalists as 
Elie Wiesel, B. Z. Goldberg and Moshe Decter 
as well as the testimony given before the Ad 
Hoc Commission as chilling evidence that 
the forced assimilation of Soviet Jewry con- 
tinues unabated. The walls of the Kremlin 
have not been shaken by our cries, The 
curtain, however, has been lifted Just enough 
to reveal a highly vulnerable side of the of- 
cial Soviet personality, namely, its sensitivity 
to world public opinion. The very fact that 
the Russian Government has seen the need 
to defend itself through no less a luminary 
than Premier Aleksei Kosygin, that the edi- 
torial pages of Pravda and Izvestia have had 
to divert themselves from the ideological con- 
fiicts with China and the Western World to 
inveigh against the more blatant manifes- 
tations of anti-semitism recently extant in 
the Soviet Union, is in itself revealing of 
growing Russian discomfort on the Jewish 
question. We have discovered no Soviet 
Achilles hee] but we have touched a sore 
spot in Soviet Ute. 

More important, perhaps, we have suc- 
ceeded in Involving in this issue, however 
reluctantly, the very groups the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has always gone out of its way to 
court—the overseas Communist parties. 
While predictably denying all charges of an 
anti-Jewish conspiracy, the Kremlin has 
been compelled to move in small ways to 
still the insistent voices of protest. Sudden- 
ly in 1965, the ban on matzoth was relaxed 
just enough to make this Passover article 
available in umited quantities to Jewish 
residents of the larger urban communities. 
For the first time since 1961 several Yiddish 
books found their way onto the Soviet 
presses and other were reported in prepara- 
tion. Promises were made to permit an in- 
crease in enrolment at the single Soviet 
Yeshiva still functioning and the first publi- 
cation of Hebrew prayer books since 1949 
was proposed. The only Soviet Yiddish- 
language journal of import, Sovietish Heim- 
land,“ itself a product of protest, is now be- 
ing given showcase treatment by Russian 
propaganda organs and wider distribution 
overseas. The Jewish community of Minsk 
has received permission to purchase another 
building to replace ite closed-down syna- 
gogue. The Kichko book has been pllloried 
in the Soviet press a derisive, exaggerated 
and anti-Marxist-Leninist in tone and re- 
moved from general circulation and the spate 
of Jewish “economic crimes” has dried up 
to a trickle. In short, the voice of an out- 
raged international community has forced 
the Kremlin to shift ever so slightly in its 
official position toward its Jewish minority— 
not enough to make any significant differ- 
ence in the life of the average Jew, but 
enough to prove that the Soviet Union Is not 
entirely deaf to the appeals of international 
concience. 

The question now is where do we, activists 
in this U.S. Jewish effort and our global allies 
go from here? Ironically, there is a degree 
of peril to our movement inherent in the 
recent slight relaxation of official] Soviet pres- 
sure on the nation’s Jewish community. 
Skilled propagandists that they are, the Rus- 
sians are only too well aware of this fact. 
We stand in grave danger of mistaking a 
successful minor skirmish for a victory, 
when in fact nothing of material importance 
has changed. Will the publication of 10,- 
000 prayer books or the establishment of a 
few makeshift synogogues restore spiritual 
cohesiveness to a community that has been 
without a central religious infrastructure 
since 1926? Can the admission of a handful 
of middle-aged rabbinical students to the 
Moscow Yeshiva resurrect a dismantled Jew- 
ish educational system? What possible 
long-term effect can the publication of a few 
Yiddish-language books have on a linguistic 
culture that has been all but severed at the 
roots? 

Let us not delude ourselves about our uc- 
complishments thusfar or about the nature 
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of this struggle. We have sounded a clarion 
call. We have awakened the sleeping. We 
welcome any alleviation in the plight of Rus- 
sian Jewry and we continue to demand that 
the Soviet Government fulfill its constitu- 
tional obligations toward its national Jewish 
minority to the letter. But we are also aware 
that the Russian-Jewish community has 
been the special object of fifteen years of 
force-fed assimilation. We know that the 
strength of assimilation Hes in its own 
momentum and the normal attrition of the 
human spirit, even the Jewish spirit, in the 
face of massive hostility and negation, 
Everything in Soviet life, be it educational 
opportunity, professional advancement, eco- 
nomic improvement or social acceptance 
mitigates against the perpetuation of Jew- 
ish identity and in favor of as rapid and 
complete an assimilation as possible. We 
know that tens of thousands of our co- 
religlonists have already made what they 
consider an inevitable choice. We know that 
perhaps a million more stand teetering on 
the brink of absorption into the amorphous 
Soviet mainstream. 

Unless Western Jewry moves decisively 
from the arena of protest to a direct action 
campaign for the physical rescue of those 
Soviet Jews still conscious of their Jewish 
identity, the Russian-Jewish community may 
well cease to exist as a spiritual entity within 
a generation. No amount of token liberaliza- 
tion on the part of the Soviet Government 
will forestall this verdict. No amount of 
prayer books or mazoth, no smattering of 
Yiddish-language books or the feeble efforts 
of a handful of octogenarian rabbis will 
make the slightest difference in the final 
outcome, 

We propose nothing less than the formu- 
lation of a program for the systematic, peace- 
ful evacuation from the Soviet Union of that 
portion of Russian Jewry that wishes either 
to unite with families and relatives in the 
United States or to exercise the inherent 
privilege of all Jews to emigrate to Israel, 
Before proceeding to the detnils of this pro- 
gram, it would be advisabie to consider cer- 
tain well known facts about the present 
status of Soviet Jewry. According to the 
best evidence available to us, the Soviet 
Jewish community is currently divided into 
four categories. The first consists of a rela- 
tively small group of Communist party func- 
tionaries, high ranking professionals and 
upper and middie management personnel. 
These, for want of a better designation, might 
be termed the Soviet-Jewish elite, though 
the appellation Jewish“ even in hyphenated 
form is certainly a misnomer in their case. 
Ideologically Communistic, utterly alienated 
from all Jewish values, spiritual, historical 
and cultural, this group is as completely 
assimilated in belief and attitude as current 
Soviet law will permit. The very idea of 
emigration from Russia would be unthink- 
able to them. 

Ranking just below this group is a second 
category of perhaps one million to 1.5 million 
Jews who, while they occupy no exalted 
positions in Soviet society, are thoroughly 
imbued with the political, social and cultural 
values of the post-revolutionary era. These 
people were, for the most part, born after 
1917. They are products of the Soviet edu- 
cational system and the Communist ethic. 

Their language is Russian and their think- 
ing is Marxist-Leninist. While we by no 
means write them off as Jews, we harbor no 
illusions about their ties to Judaism. They 
are tenuous at best. What desire for emi- 
gration exists among this group, if any, is 
unknown to us, They, too, are part of that 
vast multitude, “the Jews of Silence”, of 
whom Elie Wiesel has written so poignantly. 
We believe they should be given the un- 
restricted opportunity for cultural integra- 
tion within the Soviet framework, 1f this is 
their desire. Those who wish to emigrate 
should be accorded the right to do so, Those 
who wish to retain their ethnic identity 
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without prejudice to their rights as Russian 
Citizens must also be guaranteed this priv- 
Uege under Soviet law. 

Our primary concern is with categories 
three and four, comprising between 500,000 
and one million Jews who are anxious to 
leave the Soviet Union for either of two 
rasons. Category three, representing ap- 
Proximately 500,000 Jews, might be termed 
the Jewish traditionalists. These are Jews 
who haye definitely refused to abandon the 
Jewish faith, the Yiddith tongue and three 
thousand years of Jewish tradition and cul- 
ture despite every effort to reshape them in 
the Communist mold, This group is eager 
to unite with families and relatives in the 
United States, Canada, Latin America, West- 
ern Europe and Israel. 

The fourth category, comprising perhaps 
another 500,000 Jews, has been perceptively 
Portrayed by Reuben Ainsztein in his article, 
‘The Fate of Soviet Jewry" (The Midstream 
Render, 1960, Theodor Herzl Foundation) as 
“wandering for decades in a spiritual and 
emotional wilderness.” With their family 
ties severed, their religious and traditional 
Jewish associations blurred almost beyond 
recognition, they continue almost mirac- 
Ulously to resist to resist the tide of assimi- 
lation that reaches out to envelop them. 
Alnsztein has pointed out that for these 
People, “the establishment of Israel has 
Meant an accretion of self-respect because 
it provided them with proof of Jewish ability 
to live collectively—an ability so often de- 
nied them by Soviet anti-semites.” For this 
group, Israel is the means to an identity, 
the bar against racial extinction, and per- 
haps the first step on the long road back 
to the rediscovery of a lost Jewish heritage. 

than any other group, these Jews 
Would find their way to Israel no matter how 
long and arduous the journey. 

The principle of family reunion is by no 
Means an alien concept to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, nor for that matter is the principle 
Of Soviet-Jewish emigration to Israel. As 
Tecently as 1956 former Premier Nikita 

hchey declared publicly: “I am sure 
that time will come when all (Soviet) Jews 
Who want to go to Israel will be permitted 
i do so.” Admittedly, Khrushchev is no 
Onger in power and Soviet Middle East di- 
Plomacy has radically altered in the past ten 
Years, but the Khrushchev statement re- 
mains an important theoretical precedent in 
any discussion of future Jewish emigration 
from the Soviet Union. 

As for the principle of family reunion, 

has been official Soviet policy since 1960, 
While it has seen only limited application 
ae the past six years, it has resulted in 
he granting of exit visas to 2,000 Russo- 
Spaniards for the purpose of joining families 
and relatives in Spain and in the reuniting 
of hundreds of Germans, Poles and Hun- 
Farlans with relatives in their mother 
cCountties, 

The outstanding case for family. reunion 
was made by the Soviets themselves follow- 

World War II when they publicly urged 
renner anaa of overseas Armenians to join 
eir brethren and compatriots in the Soviet- 
Armenian Republic. While Jews have sel- 
2 been the beneficiaries of Soviet largesse 
n this regard, it is a fact that during 1966, 
renin ns a result of special diplomatic in- 
x rcedence, some 750 Russian Jews did join 
heir families in the United States and other 
en countries. We propose that what 
eat ‘ulready been done on an individual basis 
hrough diplomatic intervention now be ex- 
Panded on a mass basis in accordance with 
u central plan. 
We have been given a dramatic pretext 
te the inception of such a plan in recent 
one by the now well publicized statement 
Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin during 
5 December visit to Paris. Replying to a 
autiousiy worded question by an American 


reporter concerning the possibility of meet- 
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ings belng arranged between Soviet Jews 
and overseas relatives separated by the war, 
Kosygin startled the assemblage of reporters 
and government officials by declaring that 
notsonly was there no Russian objection 
to such meetings but that “for those who 
want to leave the Soviet Union the door is 
open and there is no problem whatsoever.” 
The Russian Premier added: “IJ there are 
some families divided by the war who want 
to meet their relatives outside the USSR or 
even to leave the. USSR, we shall do all in 
our power to help them. The way is open 
to them and will remain open to them and 
there is no problem.” 

The subsequent reprint of the Kosygin 
statement in Pravda and Izvestia, albeit in 
excised form (the Soviet account omitted 
any reference to governmental assistance for 
potential emigres) elicited an immediate re- 
sponse from Jews inside Russia. A New 
York Times dispatch of January 2, 1967 
printed without a dateline but presumably 
emanating in Moscow, reported that growing 
numbers of Jews carrying copies of the Prav- 
da and Izvestia articles were turning up at 
passport offices throughout the Soviet Union 
to file for exit visas. These, according to 
the Times, included Jews who had earlier 
been turned down as well as some who had 
previously applied.” Despite the diluted So- 
viet version of the Kosygin version of the 
Kosygin statement, the Times reporter noted 
that the Pravda and Izvestia accounts were 
“sufficient to encourage many Jews to con- 
clude that it was now less dangerous to man- 
ifest identification with Jews outside the 
Soviet Unions. Tens of thousands of Rus- 
sian Jews,“ the dispatch added, have rela- 
tives in the West and Israel.” 

Is the Soviet door really open? Russia's 
performance record on past promises hardly 
leaves room for unbridled optimism. From 
a purely political standpoint, nothing would 
be simpler than to conclude that Kosygin's 
words were intended for external consump- 
tion, primarily as á means of extricating the 
Soviet government from an embarrassing po- 
sition vis-a-vis one of its own national mi- 
norities. The Russians do not, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, permit massive emigra- 
tion. Such a move would constitute an open 
ndmission of dissatisfaction with life inside 
the Soviet Union. But these are not ordi- 
nary circumstances. The reporter at the 
Paris press conference made no allusion in 
his question to emigration. It was Kosygin 
himself who volunteered this information. 
Moreover, the Kosygin statement was picked 
up, admittedly in a watered down form, by 
the two most influential journals in the 
USSR. Pravda and Izvestia are not in the 
habit of reprinting controversial statements 
made by Russian prime ministers abroad 
without specific instructions from above. 
Why such instruction were presumably given 
in this case, we do not know. But the epi- 
sode opens some Intriguing avenues of spec- 
ulation. 
| Maurice Friedberg, head of the Russian 
division at Hunter College in New York has 
pointed out in a cogent article in the Sep- 
tember 1965 issue of “Midstream” that the 
pragmatic reasoning with which we normally 
judge the actions of democratic countries is 
often precisely the wrong guide for evaluat- 
ing the decisions of a nation like the Soviet 
Union. Referring specifically to the original 
objections raised by the Israel government 
and World Zionist Organization President 
Dr. Nahum Goldman to public protests of 
the conditions of Soviet Jewry, Mr. Fried- 
berg observed that this “appears to be pri- 
marily the result of a relative lack of 
famillarity of the world Jewish community 
with the specific problems that are encoun- 
tered in dealing with the Soviet authorities, 
problems that differ markedly from those en- 
countered in facing similar situations else- 
where and therefore necessitate different 
tactics. This inexperience is demonstrated 
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in the apparent unawareness that the Soviet 
Union, in spite of its often highly pragmatic 
policies, is a country where all policies must 
somehow be justified in terms of a political 
ideology, and that this ideology often makes 
it possible for the Soviet Union to react to 
domestic and foreign situations in a manner 
that would elsewhere be considered incon- 
sistent with its stature as a great power... 
To this one should add a number of factors 
that acquired great importance only re- 
cently, such as the extreme sensitivity of the 
post-Stalin leadership to reactions within 
the international Communist movement (for 
whose allegiance it must now openly com- 
pete with Communist China), to world 
public opinion in general and the slowly 
emerging concern with the popularity of its 
policies at home,” 

We know for a fact that Soviet prestige 
abroad, particularly among the overseas 
Communist parties, has suffered as a result 
of the restrictions placed on its Jewish 
minority. Our own protest campaign has 
demonstrated the sensitivity of the current 
Soviet leadership to world public opinion. 
Who is to say that the Russians, locked as 
they are in ideological conflict with Red 
China and beset by internal industrial, agri- 
cultural and urbanization problems of the 
most complex order, would not at this junc- 
ture be receptive to an initiative that would 
relieve them of one of their least important 
but most irritating problems, namely the 
disposition of 500,000 to one million un- 
assimilatable Jews? * 

Was the Kosygin statement an invitation 
for such an initiative? We shall never know 
whether the Soviet door is open unless and 
until we make a concerted effort to lead 
these Jews through it. The time to find 
this out is now, before the import of the Ko- 
sygin ` statement becomes submerged by 
other events. In accordance with this view, 
we put forward the following proposals: 

1, That the major U.S. Jewish organiza- 
tions acting as a single body formulate a 
detailed program for the peaceful evacuation 
of all Soviet Jews who wish to unite with 
their families in North and South America 
and Western Europe or to exercise their right 
to emigrate to Israel; 

2. That this program be facilitated 
through the immediate registration by all 
citizens on the American continent of the 
names and addresses of relatives currently 
residing in Russia who have expressed the 
desire to unite with their families overseas; 

3. That this program be accompanied by 
a detailed plan for the establishment of the 
administrative and social machinery required 
to expedite the documentation, transporta- 
tion and reception of from 500,000 to one 
million Russian Jews. This plan would in- 
clude the formation of a national Soviet- 
Jewish voluntary relief agency, sponsorship 
committees and a national campaign fund; 

4. That the U.S. Jewish community, with 
a detailled plan at its disposal, request that 
the government of the U.S. undertake to 
clear all legal roadblocks to the admission 
of Soviet Jews both as residents and resi- 
dents-in-transit as was done in the cases of 
the Hungarian and Cuban refugees, using 
the administrative and financial machinery 
provided under the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962, Public Law 89-732 
and such emergency legislation as may be 
required to facilitate this transfer; and that 
it further request that the United States 
act as agent for the American Jewish com- 


- munity in presenting this plan to the Soviet 


authorities on a government-to-government 
level; t 

5. That during this period of evacuation 
every effort be made to seek an improve- 
ment in the status of those Jews waiting to 
join their families abroad as well as those 
who have elected to remain in the Soviet 
Union; that in fact the Soviet government 
be urgently entreated to pursue in letter and 
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in spirit the constitutional and other pro- 
visions guaranteeing the national Jewish 
minority complete religious, educational and 
cultural equality with all other groups in 
the Soviet Union; 

6, That the Jews of the Soviet Union be 
informed through diplomatic channels that 
the doors stand open to all those who wish 
to unite with families and relatives abroad 
and that they be given assurance that they 
need fear no reprisals, official or unofficial, 
in applying for exit visas. 

The necessity for presenting such a plan 
on a government-to-gorernment level is in- 
herent in the nature and scope of the under- 
taking. Given the Soviet Union's present 
political involvement in the affairs of the 
Middle East, it becomes obvious that the 
government of Israel is not in a suitable po- 
sition to successfully represent such a pro- 
posal before the authorities in Moscow. The 
United States, on the other hand, is a major 
power that can direct the full range of Soviet 
attention to the plan and moreover, one that 
has had a long history of experience in the 
handling and administration of refugee 
programs. 

It would be the height of optimism to 
pretend that the chances are favorable for 
immediate Soviet acquiescence to such a 

1, At best, this effort represents a 
long gamble against heavy odds. But a psy- 
chological opening has been offered to us 
by the Kosygin statement. We dare not fail 
to seize it. It has become increasingly evi- 
dent to us that Soviet Jewry is basing its 
chances for survival on some dramatic action 
on the part of liberated Western Jewry. 
Protests alone cannot help our co-religion- 
ists. Our cries cannot reach them through 
the tight screen of Soviet censorship. 

They must be given a tangible hope of 
rescue from the fear and isolation and hope- 
lessness in which they now find themselves, 
a concrete reason for continuing the fight 
they are waging against assimilation, or 
surely the battle will be lost in the coming 
decade, The Jewish people cannot afford a 
second European holocaust, not even a 
bloodless one. The Israel mystique is still 
strong among Soviet Jewry. Israel, whose 
own hands are tied In this struggle, needs 
these skilled, educated Russian Jews as much 
as any other physical resource. With no 
hope of reaching the promised land, even 
the dream of Israel is destined to fade from 
Soviet Jewish memories. 

For our own American Jewish community 
and particularly our youth, who have mani- 
fested so much idealism in the cause of 
civil rights, the effort to rescue Soviet Jewry 
can provide a focal point for the resurgence 
of a glimmering sense of Jewish conscious- 
ness, The task before us is so large, the 
foal so formidable that it must of necessity 
enlist the finest creative talents and ener- 
gies at our disposal. Never have our people 
been more in need of a unifying force; not 
since the foundation of the State of Israel 
has so thrilling a challenge been laid before 
us. It will take months to formulate a 
workable plan, months more to create the 
machinery to carry it out and to rally the 
six million hearts and hands of the Ameri- 
can Jewish community to our side. But 
once having achleved this objective, we will 
have created more than simply an organiza- 
tion for the rescue of Soviet Jewry. We will, 
in fact, have created a permanent standing 
body, for the handling, administration and 
adjudication of all Jewish issues of national 
and international importance. We will fi- 
nally have eliminated the ad hoc atmosphere 
in which Jewish problems have been dealt 
with In the past and replaced it with an 
orgnunization that will gain us the respect 
and attention of the entire civilized world. 
This is the sacred trust we inherited when 
we took the torch from the hands of our 
fallen European brothers following the Nazi 
Lolocaust. The rescue of Soviet Jewry is our 
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first test. The task is difficult, the odds are 
heavy but the prize is the salvation of a 
Million souls. The time to begin is now, 


Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the prize- 
winning article of Thomas Foy Robert- 
son, of Las Vegas, Nev., submitted to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars on the occa- 
sion of their annual Voice of Democracy 
contest. 

The article follows: 

DEMOCRACY: WHAT Ir MEANS TO ME 


Democracy, that concept that man is 
capable of ruling himself, is one of the most 
persistent ideals of man. Many volumes 
have been written as man has attempted to 
define this proposition and to determine its 
various workings. But democracy as a simple 
concept has defied description. Constitu- 
tional democracy as it exists in the United 
States was classically defined by Abraham 
Lincoln as “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Approximately 
2200 years prior to this definition, simple or 
direct democracy existed on the hills of 
Athens. But it was not understood or appre- 
ciated enough to survive the throes of un- 
mitigated power. Through the Alexandrian 
and Roman Empires and the medieval states 
during the period of dominance by auto- 
cratic and aristocratic principles of govern- 
ment, through strivings in the lower and 
middle orders of society, the groundwork was 
laid for the emergence of modern democracy, 
But our complexity of society required con- 
trol and simplification of the democratic 
process. And thus, today almost every exist- 
ing form of democracy is representative in 
nature. But, as long as the vote remains 
with the electorate, one vote for each man, 
it is still government in which the supreme 
power is vested in the people and exercised 
by them. Hence, government by the people, 
a democracy. 

But my responsibility at this time ts not 
to define democracy but to tell what it means 
to me. How shall I describe that which I 
have only recently begun to appreciate. As 
a child I enjoyed the fruits of democracy as it 
exists in this wonderful country of ours, But 
as I have begun to experience its workings 
and reason upon its potentials I have already 
reached some conclusions which are giving 
me a new and greater meaning and devotion 
to democracy, day by day. 

First of all democracy to me means privi- 
leges. It means rights and finally it means 
obligations. The privilege of voting, of pub- 
lic schooling, and right to be heard, to wor- 
ship as I please to bear arms, the obligation 
to be worthy of democracy and the obliga- 
tion of defending democracy. 

Certain men in interpreting the preamble 
of our Constitution concluded that these 
benefits were wholly god-given. But in the 
light of history we must refute such a con- 
clusion. In as much as man is made in the 
imsge of God it is only reasonable to know 
that God intended man to walk upright In 
the full dignity of his stature and capacity. 
But as we peruse the annals of history we 
find man, uncer countless oppressors and 
numerous circumstances, falling far short 
of this inherent dignity. These benefits of 
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democracy which I now treasure so highly 
have been won for me through the blood, 
sweat, and tears of myriads of patriots. 
Therefore, I hold very dear the benefits of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
the rights of self-activations, freedom of 
thought, speech and worship. ‘These things, 
to protect man from himself and to assure 
the very continuance of democracy, must be 
regulated. But as expressed by Chief Justice 
Charies Evans Hughes, “While democracy 
must have its organization and controls, its 
vital breath is individual liberty.” This in- 
dividual liberty is the fence that surrounds 
the churchyard and schoolyard and allowing 
every race, religion and creed to enjoy their 
rights to the fruits of their labor. It is the 
fence that surrounds the printing presses 
and the speaker's platform allowing each and 
every human being the right to be heard. 
Therefore, I shall not in any way shirk or 
withdraw from the obligations inherent in 
this democracy because democracy means the 
fullest. expression of the worth of man, As 
was stated by Harry Emerson Fosdick, De- 
mocracy is based upon the conviction that 
there are extraordinary possibilities in ordi- 
nary people.” Under no other system has it 
proved possible to achieve so much for so 
many. 


The State of the Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
are concerned about the state of the 
economy. I think the following com- 
ments by Mr. Verity, president of Armco 
Steel Corp., highlight some significant 
problems and offer some equally signifi- 
cant answers. 

I insert Mr. Verity's remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Excerpts From REMARKS Mape BY Mr. 
WILLIAM VERITY, PRESIDENT, ARMCO STEEL 
CORP., TO THE WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF 
INVESTMENT ANALYSTS, FEBRUARY 21, 1967 
I am sure you are interested in a quick 

look at 1967. As far as the steel industry is 

concerned, we are in what would be called a 

downward trend. Some people call it a “lev- 

eling off", As far as Armco is concerned, our 

1967 first quarter is not going to look as good 

as Our 1966 first quarter, I am talking now 

about the shipments of steel we will make. 

This is caused by a falling off in the auto- 

motive markets and the appliance markets 

in particular. Moet of the others are fairly 
strong. 

Very frankly. we do not think that this is 
a signal of a recession. We think it ls a 
leveling off that ts aANowing most of our cus- 
tomers to cut down on their inventory and 
actually providing, we believe, the signal of 
a further upturn in our whole economy. We 
believe thia will probably take place late in 
1967, or in 1968, So we are continuing to 
plan as we have for increased steel necds al- 
though we may be in a temporary slump for 
a period of months. 

With that backdrop I would like to tulk 
Just for a minute about the steel industry 
and Washingvon. I am of the opinion that 
the steel industry's image in Washington 
has not been as favorable as that of other 
industries, and certainly we have learned the 
hard way several times about how Important 
it is to build a closer relationship with Wash- 
ington. So over the last several years-—and 
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I think you'll see this particularly in 1967— 
Gur industry has been doing more to try to 
Point out ita problems and opportunities to 
both our elected representatives and to the 
Executive branch of the government. 

We feel that sometimes the steel industry 
la misunderstood. Looking at this realis- 
tically, we find it is probably our fault be- 
Cause we haven't done a very good job of 
Communications. 

So we are golng to spend a tremendous 
amount of time—my kind of time and the 
time of many others—in pointing out some 
ot the problems of the industry and its plans 
for the future. 

I would like to give you four quick 
examples: 

One of the things that our company is 
vitally concerned with is pollution abate- 
Ment. The pollution problem isn’t really 
too difficult in Washington because you 
don’t have some of the problems that we 
haye in industrial communities, or com- 
Munities such as Cleveland and New York. 
But there is a tremendous groundswell 
Occurring all over the country urging that 
something be done to eliminate air pollution 
and water pollution. We couldn't agree 


Our company has taken a searching look 
at the problem and we have fonnd that to 
Clean the air and clean the water at our 
Nine major plants in this country is going 

cost $65-million. Practically all of this 
$65 million will have to be spent on non- 
Productive facilities. Then, after we spend 
Money on the facilities, it will cost us 

7 million a year to operate them. 

We feel that the pollution problem is one 
that is not limited to the steel industry or 
to any industry. It is a real national prob- 

and it is created by municipalities, by 
Agriculture, by industry and by every indi- 
vidual, ‘Therefore, we feel that if this prob- 
lem is to be cured fairly promptly, the Con- 
Bress is going to have to provide tax incen- 
tives to industry and municipalities as 
quickly as possible. 

We have gone on record that we are com- 
Mitted to attack the problem. With tax 
incentives and a fast write-off we think we 
can do it in five years, Without these, it 
Will obviously take longer. 

We are very optimistic about some Con- 
Sressional help. There are now 76 bills in the 
House to provide tax incentives and fast 
depreciation write-off for industry on bons 

, Non-productive pollution facilities, 

There is one bill in the Senate, introduced 

Senator Carlson, that has 37 co-sponsors. 
All of this indicates to us that Congress 
Tecognizes this as a major problem and has 
Moved in the direction of doing something 
about it. t 

Thore is a further problem in the tax area 
With the six percent surtax proposed by the 
Administration. As far as we are concerned, 
We can't find much enthusiasm for this in 

Gress. We can find no enthusiasm for 
it in the steel Industry. One of the principal 
reasons is that if we see ourselves in a down 

d of business we wonder why somebody 
feels we need to take the steam out of the 
economy by putting a six percent surtax on. 

We need no such help to take the steam 
gut of our business at the moment, 

We very frankly feel that this considera- 
tion is entirely too late, and the chances are 

at It it were put into effect in July of this 
ee might well impede the upturn we see 

ead. 


i We also have some feellngs about the 7% 
Nyextment tax credit. An industry like 
atoel requires. very large investment. If we 
are encouraged through a 7% investment 
-tax credit to go ahead and make major in- 
vestments to keep ourselves competitive and 
embark on the program, and suddenly right 
in the middle of tt someone takes the initia- 
tive away, we develop some strong feelings on 
subject, 
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We have tried to not allow this suspension 
to hurt our longrange program, and we have 
complied with the President's request. We 
tried to level out our expenditures, and this 
meant that we reduced our expenditures in 
1966 by about $20-million and we will make 
a similar reduction in 1967. One place where 
it has hurt us is at Houston. We would like 
very much to go ahead with a structural mill 
there. We had hoped to start construction 
about the middle of this year, but we have 
postponed groundbreaking until January 1, 
1968, because of the tax credit suspension. 

There is discussion on the Hill about put- 
ting the investment tax credit back into 
effect earlier than next January. We cer- 
tainly hope this happens, and we would take 
advantage of It. 

The last item that is currently news in 
Washington on the steel industry is the sub- 
ject of imports. I think most of you are 
familiar with the fact that two weeks ago 
the industry asked Congress to consider a 
temporary levy—an import levy—to heip 
the Industry lick a critical problem. As far 
as our company is concerned, we certainly 
support the position, of the industry. 

However, we support this as a temporary 
measure. With 23 plants in 21 countries 
abroad, and two more going on the line 
this year, I think you can see that the basio 
philosophy of our company is free trade. 

But over the past few years we have found 
that the problem of imports is one that really 
should be called to the attention of Con- 
gress and the American people because some 
things have developed which have become 
a real handicap to our steel industry. 

All “developed,” and many “underde- 
veloped,” countries have their own steel in- 
dustries now. But few of them can use all 
the steel they produce in their own do- 
mestic economies. So they would like to 
get rid of that steel in another country be- 
cause they want full employment and they 
also would like to get dollars. So guess 
where they would like to get rid of this steel. 
This has become renlly a national policy of 
many, many countries, such as Japan, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Italy, all of whom 
peg production at a certain level and then 
offer incentives to producers or trading com- 
panies to get rid of that steel in the American 
market. Because of this, much of the steel 
coming in here is below the price at which 
it is sold at home—in other words it is be- 
ing “dumped” here. In addition, many 
countries have erected such high tariff and 
non-tariff barriers that our opportunities for 
export have disappeared. 

We believe the important thing to keep be- 
fore you and others is the need for effective 
administration of our present anti-dumping 
laws and the need to create those conditions 
which will promote international trade on 
an equitable and mutually beneficial basis. 


Hon. James H. Quillen, of Tennessee 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to join my distinguished 
colleagues in congratulating James H. 
Quien of Tennessee on his resounding 
yictory in the November 1966 election. 
For 2 years, Int has led all Republican 
congressional candidates rolling up an 
87-percent majority in 1966 and a 72- 
percent majority in 1964. 
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These are scores which speak well for 
the man and for his relationship with the 
voters in the First District of Tennessee, 
His phenomenal vote-getting ability in- 
dicates how close he is to the people, and 
how successful he is in representing their 
views and opinions in the Congress of 
the United States. 


Involuntary Servitude? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received from a constituent, Mr. John F, 
Gallagher, secretary of the Serta Mat- 
tress Co., of Tacoma, Wash., a letter 
which I am sure refiects the feeling of a 
great number of businessmen in the 
United States. I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

It will occur immediately to most that 
the constitutional argument set forth in 
the letter is not valid, since certain con- 
stitutional provisions—including the 13th 
amendment to which the letter refers— 
do not apply to corporations but only to 
individuals. Nevertheless, the tone of the 
protest is clear and, it seems to me, 
eminently valid. 

The letter follows: 

Serta Marrarss Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., February 13, 1967. 

Hon. Flop V. Hicks, 

Congressman Sixth District, State of Wash- 
ington, House oj Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Honorasie Sm: It is not too often that 
some of us write our Congressman relative 
to legislation that affects the individual cit- 
izen and the problems of management of 
business. But sometimes the red tape and 
directives of Statistical Bureaus get under our 
skin tothe extent that we become complain- 
ers and critics without cause since we do not 
bring some of our problems to our Repre- 
sentative in Washington. 

Accordingly I, as Secretary of the Sound 
Mattress & Felt Company of Tacoma would 
like to list for your observation the reports 
that we are directed to prepare without 
compensation—but with threat of court ac- 
tion and penalties if not complied with by 
certain dates. 

(1) Collection of Federal taxes thru with- 
hold from employee payrolls. Balanced rec- 
ords must be kept, balanced and remitted for 
twice each month—with penalties if not paid 
by the 8rd and 18th of each month—regard- 
less of our payroll periods, For this we re- 
ceive no compensation. 

(2) Quarterly payments of Employment 
Security taxes for Federal and State with 
balanced records and names showing amounts 
paid to each employee—without compensa- 
tion. 

(3) Monthly reports to the Department of 
Agriculture covering number and weight of 
Baled Cotton consumed. Without Compen- 
sation 

(4) Periodical reports to the Plant Quaran~- 
tine, Washington, D.C. of Foreign Cotton 
Stocks on hand.—Without compensation 

(5) Monthly reports for the Census De- 
partment, Washington D.O. a breakdown of 
the various types of mattresses, box springs, 
and other items manufactured by number.— 
Without compensation 
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(6) Excise, Sales and Business tax reports 
monthly to the State of Washington and the 
City of Tacoma. Without compensation. 

(7) Mileage records for taxes for the State 
of Oregon covering miles covered by our 
trucks when they enter the state of Oregon— 
No compensation. 

(8) Quarterly reports to the State of Wash- 
ington Department of Labor and industries— 
covering taxes deducted and paid for em- 
ployees with a record of hours and payroll 
totals. Without compensation, 

(9) Union monthly assessment on payroll 
for Health-Welfare and pension programs— 
part of contract with Washington Furniture 
workers—but not a government requirement. 
Cost for our account, 

A considerable portion of my time is 
taken in keeping records for these reports, 
and the expense to our firm is considerable. 

I now call your attention to Article XIII 
of the Bill of Rights of the constitution of 
the United States, which I assume in your 
oath of office you swore to defend. Article I 
of this bill is as follows: 

(1) Neither slavery nor Involuntary Servi- 
tude, except as a punishment of crime where- 
of the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

(2) Congress shall have power by appro- 
priate legislation, to enforce the provisions of 
this article. 

I claim that our firm comes under the 
Involuntary Servitude since we are forced 
without compensation to expend our efforts 
to complete these directives under pain of 
fine and imprisonment in some cases, Con- 
gress appropriates funds for your salary, the 
salaries of federal employees; for unde- 
clared wars” (Korea and Vietnam), for many 
of the wasteful and duplicated agencies and 
bureaus; even to the extent of over expend- 
ing the budget; raising the debt limit with 
no thought of making it balance, thus caus- 
ing inflation. More dollars for Social Secu- 
rity but knowing they will have less pur- 


chasing power. 

What I would like to know from you is 
why Congress permits the violation of part 
1 of the Article XIII and what would you 
do about it if I asked you to “enforce the 
provisions of this article’? Part 2 of this 
article. 

After all if we are to be the Tax Collector 
and do his work, we should be entitled to 
Compensation. I would appreciate your 
comment. 

Most sincerely, 
JOHN F. GALLAGHER, 
Secretary. 


Governor Romney Criticizes Demonstra- 
tion Cities Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House an article which appeared 
in the February 23 New York Times. 

The gist of the article is that the 
distinguished Governor of Michigan, 
George Romney, dislikes the “demon- 
stration cities” program enacted into 
law last year, The Governor feels that 
the demonstration cities program re- 
quires drastic change if it is to be worth 
while. 

I am sure that this House will agree 
with the Governor when the demonstra- 
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tion cities program comes up for fund- 
ing or amendment. If the program is 
not drastically changed, as per Gover- 
nor Romney’s recommendation, then it 
ought to be drastically slashed budget- 
wise. 

The text of the New York Times story 
follows: 

ROMNEY CRITICAL oF MODEL CITIES—URGES 
LOCAL AND STATE ROLE IN URBAN RENEWAL 
Drive 

(By Warren Weaver, Jr.) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., Feb. 22,—Gov. 
George Romney accused the Johnson Admin- 
istration tonight of turning the Federal ur- 
ban renewal program into a “miserable fail- 
ure.” 

“Bulldozed wastes lie empty in most major 
cities today, lonely monuments to families 
and neighborhoods that were ‘urban re- 
newed’ out of their homes,” the Michigan 
Republican told a dinner here. 

Mr. Romney declared that the Adminis- 
tration- had failed to solve the problems of 
the cities because it is relying primarily on 
Federal money, Federal power and Federal 
control and that approach won't work.” 

New Mexico was the fourth state the Gov- 
ernor has visited in the last five days on a 
Western speaking tour that, he says, will 
help him decide whether to seek the Repub- 
lican nomination for President in 1968. 

In his speech to the Republican dinner, 
Mr, Romney called for the elimination of 
racial ghettoes by the enactment of “state 
and local” fair housing laws. He explained 
at his news conference that this did not 
mean he was opposed to Federal legislation 
in the area as proposed by President John- 
son. 

“I think we can make the most progress 
if we can get authorization for open housing 
pi oe local, state and Federal level,” he 

Mr. Romney maintained that “drastic 
change” was needed in the model cities pro- 
gram that was approved by Congress last 
year, because it bypasses state officials. He 
also said that too much Federal housing 
money had gone into the construction of 
luxury apartments. 

The Governor had a kind word for Senator 
John G, Tower of neighboring Texas, for 
sponsoring legislation to permit tenants of 
public housing to buy their own units. 

Senator Tower, a Republican conservative, 
has been mentioned as a possible Republican 
Vice Presidential candidate next year, 

In a morning television interview in Poca- 
tello, Idaho, Mr. Romney reported one of the 
criteria on which he would base his decision 
on the Presidency. 

He said he “wouldn’t want to become a 
candidate unless I felt confident I could 
win, not only the nomination but the elec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Romney, interviewed by former Gov. 
Robert B. Smylie, rejected any political Iden- 
tification as a liberal or conservative. 

“I'm just a Republican,” he declared, “and, 
by golly, anyone who is a Republican Is a Re- 
publican, as far as I am concerned.” 

Gov. Don Samuelson of Idaho sald the 
Romney reception there had been “real 
good" and he had heard “a lot of fine com- 
ments about the Governor.” 

Mr. Romney predicted that former Gov. 
George C. Wallace of Alabama, if he should 
run as a third-party candidate for President 
in 1968, would injure President Johnson more 
than his Republican opponent. 

Most political observers believe, however, 
that a Wallace candidacy would be more 
harmful to the Republicans because it would 
divide the anti-Johnson Southern vote, 
which would probably otherwise go largely 
to the Republican nominee. 

Tomorrow, Mr. Romney will move on to 
Phoenix and Mesa, Ariz., for more political 
speeches and an appearance before the state 
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Legislature. He will return to Detroit to- 
morrow night for the two-day Michigan Re- 
publican state convention. 


Ability Counts Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Oklahoma Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped spon- 
sors an “Ability Counts“ contest. This 
year more than 4,000 students submitted 
essays for judging. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I 
announce that a resident of my district, 
Miss Linda Albright, from Oklahoma 
City, is the first-place winner of the 1967 
contest in Oklahoma. I extend my hearty 
congratulations to Miss Albright; her 
principal, Mr. Ralph Downs, of Putnam 
City High School; and her teacher, Mrs. 
Alva Card. 

I include Miss Albright's essay in the 
Recorp at this point: 

HANDICAPPED WORKERS—COMMUNITY ASSETS 
(By Linda Albright, age 17, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) 


“No man is an island entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent—a part of 
the main.“ Daily each one of us comes in 
contact with other parts—influencing, shap- 
ing, and adding to that whole we call a com- 
munity, Thus, it is vital that each part 
function at its best, adding hope rather than 
desperation; self-reliance rather than de- 
pendency; work rather than idleness. 

One part of society in particular does not 
take this important role in the community 
lightly as the inevitable pattern of life. The 
handicapped are determined to live life to the 
fullest as productive, contributing citizens. 
To do so is personal triumph, Their self- 
image demands that they consciously take an 
active part in their communities. Every day, 
thousands of handicapped persons do so 
through their Jobs, showing the world—and 
themselves—that they are valuable assets to 
the communities in which they live. 

One such person Is George Limber, owner 
of Swiss Cleaners in Oklahoma City. Al- 
though Mr. Limber has been blind since his 
sophomore year in high school, he has re- 
fused to become resigned to his misfortune. 
He proceeded to finish his education and was 
graduated from the University of Oklahoma 
with a degree in Business Administration. 
Afterwards, he went into business for him- 
self. Since that time his firm has grown 
from one to four locations. In addition to 
maintaining his business, Mr. Limber is uc- 
tive in the community itself, contributing 
his unusual zeal and ingenuity. He is a mem- 
ber of the Better Business Bureau, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Oklahoma Dry 
Cleaners’ Association. He also takes an ac- 
tive part on the board of directors at his 
church. He certainly has set a fine example 
of determination and self-reliance to his 
three sons and associates as well as furnish- 
ing the community with a fine dry cleaning 
service. 

Another handicapped individual contrib- 
ing to the community is Marle Brooks, the 
personnel director for Goodwill Industries 


John Donne. “The Tolling of the Bells"; 
Adventure in Enuglish Literature (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 1963) p. 224. 
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in Oklahoma City. To Miss Brooks, a para- 
Blegic, Goodwill is not just a job, but a 
Cause. During my conversation with her, I 
could not help being impressed with the con- 
Cern she has for the development of the 
capped as a whole—not just in voca- 
training. In one instance I observed, 
She went out of her way to help another in- 
dividual to regain his interest in and respon- 
sibility for himself. Instead of simply ar- 
an appointment for him, she showed 
him how to arrange it for himself; then left 
the responsibility for arranging the appoint- 
Ment up to him. Another instance display- 
her dedication that I observed was the 
Placement of Johnny Brightwell, a mentally 
Tetarded man, After unsuccessly trying to 
Place him in several departments, she re- 
fused to give up. She finally placed him in 
the cafeteria—this time successfully. From 
that time on, his immediate supervisors re- 
Ported great improvement. Now, Johnny's 
Tesponse to his job is “It's fun.” Marie 
Brooks’ devotion has helped many other 
capped individuals like Johnny Bright- 
Well to adjust to their handicaps and be- 
come well-placed, productive community as- 
seta. People of her dedication are an in- 
ble asset to any community. 

It is true that these two people and 
thousands like them are assets to my com- 
munity in the sense that they perform need- 
ed tasks well. But that is only the first 
Part of their services. More important are 
the positive attitudes they add to the com- 
Munity. Like Marie Brooks, they shape the 
Han unity by teaching others hope, self-re- 

ce, and personal responsibility through 
fine examples of their own lives. Like 
the Limber, they do their share of adding to 
tf community by work for civic organiza- 
thee Such as the Better Business Bureau and 
Chamber of Commerce. As parts of the 
Whole, they Influence the community by 
pend as lights of hope and courage—not 
nly to the handicapped as Marie Brooks 
done, but to the entire survival of the 
hilosophy on which this country was bunt 
can,” They live, work, and build by this 
Philosophy while others talk about its dis- 
PPearance. They stand as symbols of cour- 
Pe to anyone determined to make the best 
what he has instead of complaining about 
way he can't. This fervor of determination 
bo nescapably passed on to their neighbors, 

Workers, and children. They inject the 
dat unt with hope and self-reliance—its 

t defense against its worst enemy, lazi- 
ness and apathy—the one handicap these 
People do not have. There could be no 

ter contribution to any community. 


Doing Something About Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, water and 
Pollution continues to plague all of 
erica. It is, therefore, heartening 
na great company determines to do 

Something about it. 

Such is the case of Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp. of Perry, Fla., in my district. They 
my going to do something about the pol- 
ution their wastes have caused, and their 
actions are those of an enlightened and 
Prozressive company—not because they 
are being forced to. 

I am inserting here an editorial which 
appeared in the Tallahassee Democrat 
of February 23, 1967, regarding this work. 
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Certainly the example of Buckeye could 
well serve as an outstanding example for 
other industries throughout this Nation, 

Officials of this plant, and the parent 
Procter & Gamble organization are to be 
commended. 

The editorial follows: 

A STAIN WILL BE ERASED 

Buckeye Cellulose Gorp., is going to clean 
up the Fenholloway River, which ite mill 
near P has been polluting for nearly 
20 years. It is a welcome development, 

It will take several years and expenditure 
of some $3.5 million to restore the lower 
reaches and the mouth of the river to some- 
where near its natural condition. The cost 
will be repaid to Buckeye in public good will 
and respect. 

Buckeye has been a good citizen of Taylor 
county. Its huge mill put the city of Perry 
and the surrounding area on its feet eco- 
nomically. It has contributed financially 
by voluntary donation as well as taxation to 
civic improvements, It has undertaken a fine 
reforestation program, Its employes and of- 
ficiais play significant roles as citizens of the 
community. 

The one big stain on Buckeye's record has 
been that stinking Fenholloway. Not many 
people in Taylor county complained, Some 
even said “It smells like dollar bills.“ In- 
deed, the people of Taylor county couldn’t 
complain, They had passed a special act 
through the 1947 Legislature to permit use 
of the stream for of industrial 
waste. It was the price they paid to help 
induce location of the big mill in their dis- 
tressed area, 

This was an inglorious deal that neither 
the county nor Buckeye is proud of. It is 
good to have the error corrected. 

Let all Florida communities which seek 
industry, and all industrial plants which 
seek locations, learn from this example. It 
doesn't pay to contaminate our air and 
water, Sooner or later, the foul mess must 
be cleaned up. It will cost less in public 
respect, and perhaps less in dollars, to avoid 
pollution from the beginning. 


A Defense of the Comic Strip Study by the 
National Foundation on Arts and 
Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago, I issued a strong criticism of a 
Johnson administration grant to the 
University of California for a study of 
comic strips. I asked “would you believe 
a comic book that cost $8,789?” 

Apparently my criticism rubbed a raw 
nerve over at the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities, and I received 
a letter from National Chairman Barnaby 
C. Keeney, who proceeded, with great 
vigor, to tell me why this grant for the 
study of comic strips was so important to 
the survival and well-being of the Nation. 

Needless to say, Mr. B. Keeney said 
nothing to change my position, nor am I 
sure that my arguments will cause him 
to change his. But at least we have 
established a dialog, and perhaps he will 
accept the compromise suggestion that 
the University of California study instead 
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what happens when a great university 
allows its campus to be taken over by 
nonstudents for demonstrations. Chair- 
man B. Keeney’s letter and my response, 


plus a news release, follows: 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS 
AND THE HUMANITIES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1967. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN HALL: I have read your 
remarks in the Evening Star about our grant 
for the study of strip cartoons and I am 
writing to tell you why we made this grant, 
Cartoons and comic strips are an important 
source for history, particularly of the his- 
tory of public thinking and public attitudes. 
Cartoons and comic strips both have an im- 
portant effect upon public thinking, which 
they also reflect. In the 19th century the 
cartoonists involved in the grant in question 
developed an artistic shorthand, so to speak, 
which enabled them to depict and even to 
caricature persons and attitudes, and which 
had a great effect on subsequent cartoonists. 
Both the cartoon and the comic strip have 
been of considerable importance in the 
course of American history, and they have 
their background. in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. For example, the cartoonist Nast ap- 
pears to have originated the Re 
elephant and the Democratic donkey. He 
created the Tammany tiger and probably had 
a good deal to do with the downfall of Boss 
Tweed. More recently, attitudes pictured 
daily in such strips as “Little Orphan Annie” 
have been an important source of political 
ideas and attitudes for the young, and even 
of those not so young. 

‘Therefore, I think that it is important that 
we understand the background of this sort 
of popular art, not for art's sake, but simply 
as a way of understanding ourselves better. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARNABY C. KEENEY, 
Chairman, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 28, 1967. 
Mr. BARNABY C. Keener, 
Chairman, National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran C Hammam Keenry: Thanks for 
your apparently honest and intense effort 
of 15 February 1967 to justify the Founda- 
tion’s grants for study of the origin and his- 
tory of comic strips. I still maintain my 
position. 

Mr. Keeney, I would like, for the moment, 
to grant that every statement you make 
about the comics and cartoonists is true. I 
readily acknowledge, in fact admire, the art 
and skill of the cartoonist and the comic 
strip writer, I grant that the political car- 
toonist has had a significant impact on his- 
tory. I even deplore the fact that comic 
strips have not had even greater impact. If 
more members of the Supreme Court read 
Dick Tracy regularly, and became aware of 
the growing crime rate in America, perhaps 
we would not have had some of the decisions 
which have created such a flourishing cli- 
mate for the rising crime rate. 

But what has all this got to do with using 
the taxpayer's dollars to compile a history 
of the comic strips at a time of severe strains 
on the Federal Treasury, deficit spending and 
inflation? What possible benefit can accrue 
to the taxpayer from such a study? Why 
does the University of California not apply 
to a private Foundation for funds with 
which to make such a study? Has it tried 
the CIA? How can you justify this, and other 
grants of a similar nature, at a time when 
the President is asking taxpayers to dig 
deeper in their pockets and approve another 
increase in Federal taxes? Where is your 
sense of priority and need? 
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It would also seem to me that the Uni- 
versity of California, instead of wasting such 
funds on a study of comic strips, might do a 
greater service for both itself and the na- 
tion, by making a study of what happens 
when a great University turns its campus 
over to non-students who then use it as a 
seed bed for riots, insurrection and anti- 
Vietnam demonstrations. Now there’s one 
research project that might well be worth 
the effort. 

Sincerely, 
Durwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 


THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


(From the ofice of Congressman DURWARD G. 
HALL, Republican, of Minnesota) 


Just a little over one month from now, 
millions of Americans will go through the 
annual ordeal of filling out their income tax 
forms. Many will be shocked, angry and dis- 
tressed to find they still owe Uncle Sam a 
whopping amount of money even after a 
year’s withholding. 

Most taxpayers will acknowledge the need 

for revenues to meet heavy defense expendi- 
tures and a host of other expenses of govern- 
ment. The chances are they would be even 
more shocked, angry, and distressed; if they 
know how the Federal Government insists on 
frittering away their money on some ques- 
tionable and even ridiculous research proj- 
ects. 
A week ago, I pointed out that the tax- 
supported National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities had awarded a grant of 
$8,789 to the University of California for a 
study of comic strips. The grant was one of 
50, whose combined total was just under one 
million dollars. 

In challenging approval of this grant, on 
the floor of the House, I said the “creditibil- 
ity gap” will continue to widen until this 
Administration learns to distinguish between 
what is essential and what is utter nonsense, 
wehn it comes to spending the taxpayer's 
dollars in time of war and severe strain on 
the Federal Treasury. 

Apparently my criticism of the comic book 
grant “rubbed a raw nerve,” at the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. 
A few days ago I received a letter from its 
National Chairman, Barnaby C. Keeney. 
Chairman Keeney proceded to tell me why 
this grant for the study of comic strips was 
so important to the survival of the nation. 

“Cartoons and comic strips,” he said, “are 
an important source for history particularly 
the history of public thinking and public 
attitudes . the comic strip has been of con- 
siderable importance in the course of Ameri- 
can history . attitudes pictured daily 
in such strips as Little Orphan Annie,” he 
admonishes, have been an important source 
of political ideas and attitudes for the young, 
and even of those not so young. 

In fact about the only thing left unsaid in 
Chairman Keeney's letter is whether or not 
the comic strips are such a vital part of 
American policy that they too have been re- 
ceiving money from the CIA. 

Chairman Keeney concludes that “it is im- 
portant that we understand the background 
of this sort of popular art, not for art’s sake 
but simply as a way of understanding our- 
selves better.” 

Of course the Chairman misses the whole 
point of my criticism, I readily acknowl- 
edge, in fact admire, the art and skill of the 
cartoonist and the comic strip writer. Cer- 
tainly, I think the political cartoonist in 
America has had a significant impact on his- 
tory! In some cases I deplore the fact that 
comic strips have not had as much impact 
as they perbaps should. Maybe if more 
Members of the Supreme Court read Dick 
Tracy and became aware of the growing 
crime rate in America we would not have 
had some of the decisions that have been 
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giving crime such an attractive climate in 
which to grow. 

But, what has all this to do, with using the 
taxpayer's dollars to compile a history of 
the comic strips? What possible benefit can 
accrue to the taxpayers of America from 
such a study, or other studies of a similar 
nature such as $11,000 for a social history of 
French medicine from 1789-1815, and an- 
other grant for $28,000 to study changing 
patterns of Moslem family life? 

Government subsidized research and de- 
velopment has multiplied five times in the 
last ten years, and now totals 16 billion dol- 
lars a year—exceeding even the 14 billion 
dollar interest, paid on the public debt. 

Most assuredly there may be problem areas 
in American life today which are worthy of 
consideration in the field of federal research. 
But it would seem to me, for example, that 
the University of California, instead of wast- 
ing such funds on a study of comic strip 
history, might do a greater service for both 
itself and the nation, by making a study of 
what happens when a great university turns 
its campus over to nonstudents, who then 
use it as seed bed for riot, insurrection and 
anti-Vietnam demonstrations. Now there's 
a research project that might well be worth 
the effort. 


Progress Under the Educational Television 
Facilities Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago President Johnson made some impor- 
tant statements about noncommercial 
broadcasting in his educational message. 

_I thought it would be a good idea to 
review the operation of the Educational 
Television Facilities Act which began op- 
eration in May 1963 and expires this year. 
Frankly, I was very impressed with the 
progress that has been made. The Fed- 
eral Government is getting surprising re- 
sults from the incentives it has been 
providing. 

When the last grant has been made, 
four out of every five of the 178 educa- 
tional television stations now on the air 
or under construction will have received 
financial help under this act. The num- 
ber of educational television stations in 
America has more than doubled since 
the first grant was made in August of 
1963. These grants have gone to all 
parts of the country. They have been 
used for the activation and expansion of 
educational television stations in 45 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. It is expected that the 
$32 million will assist the start of 93 new 
stations and will go to the expansion or 
improvement of 69 existing stations. 
Over 50 million persons now have oppor- 
tunity for educational television who did 
not have it in May 1963. Furthermore 
these grants have provided an estimated 
69 million persons with improved educa- 
tional television reception. 

The States are moving steadily toward 
statewide systems of educational televi- 
sion broadcasting. Before this act no 
State had more than six stations. Today 
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seven States have seven or more educa- l 
tional television stations in operation or 
under construction. The number of 
States affected at least in part by net- 
work interconnection systems in opera- 
tion or under construction has tripled. 
The development of statewide educa- ' 
tional television systems in each of the 
States is essential if the knowledge needs 
of all of the people are to be served effi- 
ciently, effectively, and with some degree 
of equity. 

There has been a growing momentum 
in the growth of educational television 
facilities as a result of Federal support. 
During fiscal year 1964 approximately $5 
million was obligated, the next year was 
the same, but in 1966 nearly $13 million 
was granted, and this year the approxi- | 
mately $9 million remaining available 
under the authorization is expected to | 
be distributed well before the end of the 
fiscal year. With Federal support edu- 
cational television will someday cover 
the country, or essential sections of the 
country. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has reserved 632 channels to 
assure nationwide coverage. The activa- 
tion of this number of channels would 
mean that there would be one educa- | 
tional television broadcast signal in 
nearly every part of our country, and 
that in the 40 major centers of pop- 
ulation there would be two signals. 
Even at the present rate of construction 
the goal of nationwide educational tele- 
vision will take over 20 years. 

President Johnson placed great stress 
on the continuation of the Educational 
Television Facilities Act in his education 
message last week. It is important that 
this important growth should continue, 
and if anything, at a more rapid pace 
than in the past. 

The real test of the worth of educa- 
tional television is in what the station 
provides by way of programs—it is the 
Programs which provide the benefits to 
people. These educational television 
stations have not had the operating 
funds to make possible the best in pro- 
grams. For this reason the idea of an 
independent nonprofit corporation for 
public television deserves the close at- 
tention of Congress. 

The airwaves represent a vital—and 
limited—resource owned by the Ameri- 
can people. It is altogether proper that 
it be used to extend and improve indi- 
vidual opportunity. 

The Educational Television Facilities 
Act runs out on July 1, It is important 
that we give immediate attention to 
educational television in order that the 
present rate of progress under the Fed- 
eral grant program is not slowed or tem- 
porarily stopped. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that all phases of partisan political ac- 
tivities be kept off the air. I had heard 
instances where some educational tele- 
vision stations have slanted editorials, 
stories, or individual views—to the ex- 
clusion of other individuals or parties— 
and this is not only unfair, it is a fright- 
ening possibility. This aspect should 
be examined or investigated to be sure 
that any educational television programs 
are nonpartisan, 
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Defending Freedom Safeguards America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
Rives me great pleasure and personal 
Pride to bring to the attention of my 
Colleagues a very fine expression of the 
freedom and corresponding responsibil- 
ity inherent in the American way of life 
y a constituent of mine from Sterling, 
ll. The writer, RDic. John S. Parker, 
U.S, Navy, is one of 50 U.S. service men 
and women who have been awarded the 
Valley Forge Patriots Award, $100 and 
the George Washington Honor Medal, 
by the Freedoms Foundation at. Valley 
Forge. Petty Officer Parker submitted 
the following entry in the Freedoms 
undation award category Letters 
om Armed Forces Personnel,” in re- 
Sponse to an invitation to write on the 
topic “Defending Freedom Safeguards 
erica.” His essay is a most inspiring 
expression of the vitalizing and basic 
Components of American home, commu- 
nity, and national life, 

The essay follows: 

Nearly 200 years ago, a brave, bold and 
Tebellious youth was brought before an 
august body of judge and jury. Deflantiy 

Searched a score of expressionless faces in 
hopeful anticipation for sympathy towards 

Cause. No one dared offer defense in his 

half, so the youth bowed his head de- 

diy, making a silent entreaty to God. 

Suddenly, as though God had heard the 
entreaty and joined him, the young man 
Smiled and raised his head to speak. 

“Gentlemen, having been denied the right 
Of representation and hereby tried because of 
Centuries of ignorance, I feel no remorse for 
my su crime, And, only through fu- 
ture generations shall it ever be known if 

t I've done was right or wrong. There- 
fore let it be recorded, that your reproach did 
Not cast me into a pool of fear, Rather let 
it be said I was permeated with a deep sense 
Of innocent humility that elevated me above 
the environment of my condemnation. 

T stand accused of a crime that tran- 
Scends the authority of this court to pass 
Judgment. Yet, you have persevered in the 

h Of the prosecution, now hear and weigh 
unplasediy the truth of the defense. I shall 
ask but two questions, which not one among 
Jou will dare answer—eyen though in fact 
Your silence will condemn you. How many 
here tn this roam of hypocrisy can say, that 
had he been forced into a similar circum- 
Stance, he would have reacted differently? 

OW many of you can stand innocent of 
Sluttonous desire for power, possession of 
Property and pretense of glory that precipi- 
tated my actions to assure survival?” 

Silence weighed heavily in the room while 
the youth momentarily closed his eyes, wet 

is nervous lips and shivered involuntarily. 

en with clenched fists trembling at his 
ada; he glanced around the room before con- 
mung. Raising both of his clenched fists 
n emphasis, he conveyed an inspiration that 
Would last forever. 

‘Let it be known that from this day for- 
Ward I and all my children, and all their chil- 

ren shall be free, Freedom shall be the 
the nee of my sons and their sons, and by 
8 grace of God I pledge that, through 
fes vigilance, even though it may cost 
he Oy lfe, I will achieve this heritage. My 

eirs will carry forth this torch of vigilance 
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for all the world to see and respect, for they 
shall be instilled at birth with the courage, 
wisdom and strength to defend freedom. 
They shall be dedicated to the idea: Defend- 
Safeguards my name and 


walked unrestrained from the room and into 
the pages of history. 


The Press and the Process of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers are quite well aware that the now 
famed Speck trial is being held in my 
home community of Peoria, Ill., and that 
Judge Paschen has been criticized in 
many quarters for the very stringent 
rules he has laid down for the news 
media in covering the trial. This, I am 
sure, prompted the very outspoken edi- 
tor of the Peoria Journal Star to write 
a series of three editorials appearing on 
February 22, 23, and 24, and covering 
the subject of the press and the process 
of law. Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, the three editorials appear 
chronologically at this point in the 
RECORD. 


THE Process or LAw—-EVERYBODY'’S BUSINESS 


Face to face with the court rules in the 
Speck case, the professional newsmen's 
organization, the publishers’ organization, 
and AP editors have screamed out In pro- 
test—and the Chicago Tribune has launched 
a lawsuit. 

We are not screaming. 

It may well be that Judge Paschen has 
exceeded his authority, but his exaggerated 
effort to keep this trial completely anti- 
septic does not do violence to the public's 
legitimate interests and concerns nearly so 
much as bar proposals afoot for covering 
crime in general. 

The exceptional rules applied to an excep- 
tional case do not excite us as much as pro- 
posals for standard rules for all crime re- 
porting that would suppress basic facts about 
crimes, of past records of criminals, of items 
of evidence, and statements of police and 
prosecutors until “after the trial” in all cases, 

The immediate screams of “freedom of the 
press are understandable, but they do not 
go to the heart of the problem—the mandate 
of a free press, why it exists, and what it is 
supposed to serve. 

Various laws and the decisions relating to 
them develop a pretty clear picture of the 
role of press (TV and radio, too) that give 
us Constitutional recognition and virtually a 
formal role in our democratic society. 

The Courts have their own Jurisdition and 
the direct responsibility to fulfill the Con- 
stitutional requirement of a “fair trial.” 

The press has ite formal recognition In 
the same Bill of Rights, (indeed, the “First 
Amendment” thereto). 

But beyond both of these there is in the 
Constitution, itself, another assignment of 
responsibility, of power, and of jurisdiction 
senior to both—that assigned to the citizen- 
ry. The performance of public official, social 
theories, and of the law, itself, are to be 
judged by our citizenry. 

Many things that are not germane in the 
courtroom are both germane and important 
to the functions and jurisdiction assigned 
citizens outside the court. 
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That jurisdiction is almost unlimited—so 
broad that a citizen’s information need can 
only approach being served by the mass 
media. Freedom of the press exists because 
of that need and for that purpose, not mere- 
ly to protect the “adversary procedure” at 
election time. 

Freedom of the press became essential to 
democracy because every item of news that 
has or might be germane to the role and 
jurisdiction assigned citizens must be unre- 
stricted, 

But what of matters that have no reason- 
able connection with any social process, 
theory, or idea by the wildest stretch of the 
Imagination? Matters that appeal solely to 
dramatization, or morbid interest, or idle 
curiosity? 

Who decides which is which? 

The Constitution replies; “Nobody de- 
cides!" It must remain catch-as-catch-can. 
Nobody can be trusted with broad rule-mak- 
ing authority over it. The flow of informa- 
tion is too vital. 

The Constitution! proclaims itself as the 
highest law in the land except one, admit- 
ting that it draws its powers from that 
higher power, the “people.” Further, it pro- 
vides the means whereby the citizenry can 
alter, change, and repudiate by amendment 
of the provisions of the Consitution, itself. 

In the arguments and attitudes on the “fair 
trial“ questions, lawyers too often betray the 
professional attitude that the laws are final 
and settle all matters, They overlook the fact 
that while this is the premise for the practice 
of law in the courts, there is no such thing as 
a final decision and a final law“ before 
the bar of public opinion. Every statute, 
every precedent, and every constitutional 
provision is “moot” and stil subject to 
change to fit the will of the highest author- 
ity, the citizenry, The “law” is not 
sovereign under our system of law. The peo- 
ple are sovereign. 

Thus, the interests, concerns, and respon- 
sibilities of the courts and of the citizenry 
simply are not identical. 

The court's task is to provide a “fair trial“ 
under existing law and in that process to 
restrict Itself from any considerations aside 
from those bearing on the single question of 
whether the accused is gullty or innocent 
of the crime of which he is accused. These- 
fore, the court is concerned to keep those 
things out of the process that are not 
germane to resolving that single question. 

The task of the citizenry is quite dif- 
ferent. 

The citizenry’s interest and legal respon- 
sibilities are not limited to an acceptance 
of existing laws, but specifically point to fu- 
ture laws through a critical assessment of 
existing laws and the very structure of law 
enforcement organizations, the courts them- 
selves, and the personnel involved. 

Here's the rub. The court is charged under 
the same Constitution to provide a fair 
trial—which is anything but “catch-as- 
catch-can.“ This has been accepted to mean 
that it must create the best artificial climate 
possible for the special task of soberly decid- 
ing the vital, Umited question of yes“ or 
no“ before the bar. 

The court has a duty within the jurisdic- 
tion of that assignment to exclude matters 
not germane to that decision and keep them 
outside the processes of the decision. 

Mass media must respect the jurisdiction 
of the court in carrying out that assigned 
duty. 

The court (and the legal profession) must 
respect the jurisdiction of the citizenry and 
recognize that it is much broader and many 
additional matters are germane to it. 

The public, neither through its communi- 
cation media nor directly, must not Invade 
the court's jurisdiction to alter or conflict 
with the careful trial process, itself. 

Likewise, the courts and legal profession 
must not invade the jurisdiction of the citi- 
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zenry in an effort to “purify” the atmosphere 
of the whole society to sult specialized court- 
room conditions. 

And the catch-as-catch- can“ jurisdiction 
of the public, and its mass media, in making 
the inescapable judgments involved in 
“catch-as-can” must remember that the 
mandate of a free press is based on usable 
public knowledge, not mere sensational syn- 
thetics, morbid interest, or idle curiosity. 

In short, coverage of the process of iaw 
in this trial is our business and everybody's 
business. 

We have a license“ to cover it. 

However, we have protested In the past 
that TV, particularly, was sometimes not 
satisfied to cover“ the national conventions, 
for example, but insisted on participating. 
There is a differnece and we certainly have 
an even greater responsibility in a criminal 
trial. 


Neither freedom of the press nor the fair 
trial guarantee is a blank check. Neither 
press nor courts have a blank check in our 
society, or any immunity. 

There is a “high court“ above the formal 
court system, above the Constitution, and 
above the press with the power to take away 
eve tee it has given. 

8 8 press must function in the full 
view of this sovereign power, the citizenry, 
and earn the continued support of that 
“highest court” of all. 

Neither has a right, and neither dares to 
act arbitrarily or arrogantly as if its power 
is unrestrained and its “rights” unlimited. 
THe Process or Law—II—IcNorance ISN'T 

Purity 

An American Bar Association 9828 
has proposed for discussion a new 
rules to make every trial by making 
every citizen ignorant of the general facts 
about each crime. 

The American Bar says it sees no “funda- 
mental” conflict between “freedom of the 

and “fair trial.” 

That’s a soothing statement, but not true. 

There's no use kidding ourselves. 

The bar's entire 26-page proposal con- 
siders only the problem of the person who 
is caught, charged and brought to trial... 
and that is only one part of the whole prob- 
Jem with which the public is, and must be, 
concerned. 

Our problem isn't just the few guys who 
are tried in court. 

The biggest social problem of them all 
is that which the committee has totally ig- 
nored. It's the guys who get away—the guys 
who are never tried. 

The touchy part of the iaw enforcement 
job starts with the police. 

If they are doing a miserable job and the 
basic facts about crime are suppressed, how 
can anybody really tell? 

The trial results will bring out these fall- 
ures and problems? Don't be silly! What 
trial? When the police really lay down or 
goof, there isn't any trial. 

We aren't talking about some unusual 
and spectacular case, but about the whole 
variety of day-to-day situations in which so- 
ciety tries to maintain itself by law in some- 
thing like 5,000 separate jurisdictions. 

Just take the thousands of sheriffs in this 
country. Some we have known just in these 
parts have hidden away all reports of crime 
in their counties, and only dig one out of the 
pile when they happen to catch somebody. 

Isn't that nice? Such a sheriff, by keeping 
unsolved crimes secret, comes up with noth- 
ing but winners. He can look like he has a 
brilliant record to the public, when he may 
very well, in fact, be doing, a miserable job. 

That's the kind of ts reality we 
live with, as opposed to the philosophic 
expositions in the ivory towers—and some- 
times in courtrooms. 

The American Bar proposals would put 
thousands of prosecutors—some good, some 
bad, and a great many Just run-of-the-mill— 
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in exactly the same position, only more so. 

Before there ever is a trial in tens of 
thousands of cases in thousands of local 
counties or districts, a local prosecutor 
would be able to try“ each case by his own 
rules in his own head in absolute secrecy. 
He could decide In his own private skull 
whether to let each guy go free or take him 
to court. 

If we force silence on the victim, the 
witnesses, the police, and everybody, he can 
let a guy go free just because he’s tired, 
because he’s dissatisfied with his salary, 
because he has a headache, because he’s 
scared, because he feels incompetent facing 
a particular defense lawyer, because he just 
doesn't want to be bothered, because he 
knows the guy's sister, or because he has 
been offered money. 

What's the difference? Nobody can dis- 
cuss the case. 

If he’s asked in any given Instance, he can 
always say, “No evidence.” 

Who can deny it? The police can't talk 
about evidence by these rules, nor the wit- 
messes, or anybody. 

You can’t discuss such matters until 
“after the trial.” Again ...after what 
trial? There isn't ever going to be one. 

The simplest, most obvious example of the 
narrowness of the concern of the American 
Bar committee lies in its attack on “previous 
_criminal record” They want to bar any 
such information from reaching the public 
until"after the trial.” 

A person's previous record, criminal or 
otherwise, is not an insignificant, unimpor- 
tant, or capricious thing. It is the most 
common and most indispensable tool of 
organized society. The judges rely on it for 
their positions. The lawyers rely on it for 
their professional qualification. Indeed, 
while barred for the special, limited period 
of actual trial, the court, itself, cannot func- 
tion without knowledge of preylous record 
at every other stage of its own procedure. 

Right off the bat, the judge has to know 
if the man has Jumped bond in the past in 
order to consider whether to release him on 
bond now. After a trial and if there is a 
conviction, the judge must know the man's 
past record in order to pass a sane and just 
sentence. 

Prior record has to be included in some 
trials themselves—such as those under the 
habitual criminal laws. It is a major tool 
of parole boards. 

In picking a jury, both lawyers are in- 
tensely interested in the “previous record” 
and personal history of every juror, 

This is a mighty important tool. It is set 
aside for the actual trial, but that’s a very 
special deal, In fact, it is one of the rules 
put in to give the accused every “break” 
possible. He can bring out his past record 
if it Is good and would help him in the trial, 
and he can keep it a secret if it is bad and 
might hurt him. 

This ent doesn't and cannot 
deny the importance of prior record as a tool 
in É Aarne 8 social function. 

et, the t bat an eye at posing 
to take this tool away Peon the Saas of 
society in order to keep it away from a jury 
of 12 men as a special “right” of the accused. 
The function of the citizenry is thus ignored, 
and an essential tool of "We, the people” 
doing our duties as citizens is denied us— 
until “after the trial.” 

Again, after what trial? 

Our records show that the “problem peo- 
pie” in this community, whose “past crim- 
inal records" have a real significance, are 
free on many bonds “awaiting trial” on sey- 
aia charges in several places at the same 

me. 

The facts at the grassroots are that per- 
sistent, professional criminals have gone 
unconvicted for years. 

They are in a permanent status of always 
having “another trial” pending, and the 
worst and most important records of our 
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worst community problem would be buried 
forever from public view by the rule pro- 
posed. 


This rule would be a hideout for the pro- | 


fessional hoods. 

The point is, of course, that we are never 
going to find a workable answer to this “fair 
trial” problem by pretending that it does 
not confiict with both the free press“ and 
the urgent business assigned to the people of 
this republic. We aren't going to solve it by 
pretending that the public interest will be 
served “after the trial,” when in most cases 
that would be never. 

So, we cannot continue to try to “solve” 
this problem by taking the narrow rules de- 
signed for 12 persons doing a very special job 
in the courtroom and then extending those 
rules to apply to the whole population. 


THE Process oF Law—ITI—TuHE ROLE OF THE 
Press 


For two days we have tried to call attention 
to the “legal jobs” assigned to the public 
under our constitution and laws. We ob- 
jected to the idea that this public respons!- 
bility could be simply ignored—that in order 
to “purify” juries a news black-out“ on 
matters of social significance would be im- 
posed on the whole population. 

The trial problem and solutions“ offered 
by the American bar committee seemed to 
have their roots in a false approach. They 
went at the problem“ as if it was strictly 
a matter between the press and the “bar.” 

The bigger and more basic interest, that 
of the public as the final judges of law, of 
social theories, and of the efforts of its legal 
and other servants, was forgotten. 

AS a result, the bar ended up proposing 


to consider a bunch of rules that would treat 


the whole body politic as if it had only one 
job in society. They acted as if the body 
politic could be regarded as merely a giant 
jury and thus subjected to the same restric- 
tions as a courtroom jury. 

It can't. Therein lies the problem. The 
public's job isn't as limited as that of a 


jury, and it can't operate under such restric- ` 


tions if this is to remain a genuine republic. 

Then, where does the “free press” come 
into the argument? Why, by the side door. 

It is simply a byproduct of the needs of the 
public in a demoera tie society. 

Every piece of news that has or might have 
some bearing on the public attitudes and 
the resulting decisions the public must make 
about their own society and system must be 
unrestricted. 

Hence, the media that is “middle man” 
in transmitting such information must be 
‘unrestricted in all euch matters. 

But what of other matters? What about 
things that have no earthly connection with 
such decisions? What of matters that ap- 
peal only to dramatic sense, morbid interest, 
or idle curiosity? 

Does the public have a right to such re- 
gardiess of who gets hurt? 

Does the press have a duty to serve such 
appetites regardless of whois hurt? Or what 
Public function is hurt? 

Of course not! 

The same “peopie” created laws, courts 
and “freedom of the press, and part of the 
system they created holds up responsible for 
our actions. Abuse can be penalized by the 
same processes as any other abuse of "free- 
dom” or function. 

We had better not forget the reasons this 

“freedom” status exists for the press. 
We had better serve those reasons rather 
than get “carried away” with our own arro- 
gance. 

Specifically, we had best remember that our 
Job is to cover“ events as they occur for the 
convenience of the public, and there is a dif- 
ference between reporting things and par- 
Vicipating in them, influencing them, or 
dominating nem 

We have seen some TV people, for exam- 
ple, get “carried away” at the national po- 
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litical conventions, and instead of reporting 
What was happening seem to be trying to 

charge of the procedures to play an ac- 
tive part in those events, and certainly to 
interfere with them. 

In case of criminal trials, certainly, we 
must remember that it is our business to 
cover“ such trials as accurately as possi- 
ble. It is bad business, indeed, for us to 
Crowd. “on stage“ ourselves. 

Covering these events does not take prec- 
®dence over the trial itself—or the con- 
vention Itself, We have no business intrud- 

& beyond the necessity to cover, no busi- 
Ness interfering with the court, the law- 
yers, the evidence, or the jurors, each of 
Whom is performing special duties. 

It is wrong for the American bar com- 
Mittee to operate as if their function in 
Society has precedence over all other func- 
tions, and to attack things also necessary 

Society just to make their special task 
ĉasler or “better.” 

„The press commits exactly the same 

Sin.” if we operate as if OUR function in 
Society has precedence over the trial func- 
tion, for one, and ignore the needs of the 

„ itself, just to make our own function 
easier or “better.” 

We both need a higher respect for the 

ts and needs of each other—and, above 
all. a mutual respect for the needs and 
rights of the people whom both “press” and 

are supposed to serve in a responsible 
and effective way. 
i A news blackout on crime and law en- 
cement “prior to trial“ when the very 
Question of a trial is still undetermined 
Cheats society of its broadest function. 

king a circus of a trial (when it has 
been decided that there will be one) cheats 
Society in another of its vital functions. 

We must each be ingenious enough to do 
dur jobs without such cheating of the so- 
Slal functions that are bigger and broader 

n both “press” and bar“. Each was 
Created to serve, in its own way. Neither 
Was created to “take over.” 


Alaska Goy. Walter J. Hickel Proclaims 
March 5 Seabee Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr, POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, March 5, 1967, marks the 25th anni- 
of the U.S. Navy Seabees. In 

tion of the work of the Seabees, 
pbecially during the invasion of Alaska 
tone Japanese in the summer of 1942, 
has Governor of Alaska, Walter J. Hickel, 
Da Proclaimed March 5, 1967, Seabee 
in A The proclamation is here printed 


ull 
PROCLAMATION 
SEABEE DAY 


ben herens, in the summer of 1942 the Sen- 
ine of the United States Navy contributed 
Al great measure to the protection of the 
5 askan Territory during ite invasion by the 
"Danese; and 
AN hereas, due largely to the construction 
b Alten of the Seabees, the habitability 
3 has been greatly increased; and 
ereas, during the emergency created by 
t 
he Good Friday earthquake of 1964, the Sea- 
to chreadg mobilized and lent their talents 
© reconstruction effort; and 
Wherena, day by day, the Seabees are con- 
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tributing their lives and talents in Viet Nam 
to the cause of free people everywhere; and 

Whereas, March 5, 1967, is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of the Construction 
Battalions of the United States Navy: 

Now, therefore, I, Walter J. Hickel, Gov- 
ernor of the state of Alaska, do hereby pro- 
claim the day of March 5, 1967, as Seabee Day 
in Alaska, in fitting recognition of the assist- 
ance rendered by this outstanding organiza- 
tion in war and peace. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the state of 
Alaska to be affixed this twenty-seventh day 
of February in the year of Our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-seven. 

WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

KerrH H. MILLER, 
Secretary of State. 


Riot Button on Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. Speaker, I add the 
following two items to the Record today 
because I am substantially in agreement 
with them, and believe they make essen- 
tial points. The first is a well-written 
editorial from today’s Washington Post, 
and the second is a written description 
of an apt cartoon by Mr. Herblock ap- 
pearing in this same edition of the Wash- 
ington Post: 

Riot BUTTON ON POWELL 


Justice has caught up with Adam Clayton 
Powell with a vengeance. The House was not 
satisfied to censure him, impose a severe fine 
and deprive him of his seniority and other 
privileges. It voted down the severe punish- 
ment recommended by Representative Cellier 
and the committee which investigated the 
case only in order to deny the Harlem Dem- 
ocrat the right to take his seat. Despite the 
enormity of Mr. Powell's offenses we think 
this outcome was emotional, vindictive and 
foolish. 

It is not a question of whether the defiant 
vacationer in Bimini deserves a seat in the 
House. He had gone very far indeed toward 
forfeiting his right to a place in any law- 
making body. But this vote to deny him a 
seat will undoubtedly lead th a legal test and 
to a new election in which he will doubtless 
be returned to the House, In that event, 
the House may still be able to censure him, 
if he has not then made amends for his 
offenses. But that will only prolong the 
agony and complicate the problem. The 
House has acted unwisely for the sake of ap- 
peasing excited constituents. 

In some respects the House itself shares 
the humiliation it has inflicted on its best- 
known Negro member. For some years the 
House tolerated Mr. Powell's gross miscon- 
duct, as it has tolerated misconduct on the 
part of others, without so much as a check 
on what he was doing or a warning of dire 
consequences to come. Mr. Powell was al- 
lowed to flaunt his misdeeds as if they were 
of no concern to anyone but himself and his 
constituents. But when his conduct reached 
a point where it began to bring the House 
itself into disrepute, his fellow members 
turned on him with vengeance as extreme 
as their previous apathy had been. 

The least the House can now do is to 
move resolutely toward cleaning up the re- 
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mainder of its backyard in a more rational 
and systematic fashion. It needs a strong 
ethics committee, with a watchdog staff. 
which can move promptly against miscon- 
duct on the part of its members without any 
need for pushing the riot button. The 
House has swung from the extreme of com- 
placency to the extreme of rash action partly 
because it has had no stabilizing machinery 
for dealing with such cases. In the next 
act the House must look inward, and we 
apo with a larger measure of calm delibera- 
on, 


This cartoon depicts a self-satisfied 
Congress, in the characterization of Brer 
Fox and Brer Bear, tossing a smiling Mr. 
Powell, in the form of Brer Rabbit, into 
a brier patch labeled “expulsion brier 
patch.” The written cartoon copy in- 
cludes remarks from Brer Fox and Brer 
Bear who are saying: 

Brer Rabbit ain't goin’ ter be sassy no 
more! 

Brer Rabbit ain't goin’ ter be bossy no 
more! 

Brer Rabbit ain't goin’ ter do nothin' no 
more! 


Disisdeend! Brer Rabbit is dead! 


Republic of South Africa Good Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, folks in 
high places of our Government remain 
silent on the reverse racism orders pre- 
venting our Navy men on the USS. 
Roosevelt to enjoy a good-will stop at 
Capetown, Republic of South Africa. 
The suggested reason was segregated 
society, but we wonder if it is not that 
the South Africans are anti-Communist 
and our policymakers are soft on com- 
munism 


However, the South African Govern- 
ment says it still loves us—seemingly a 
rare exception in these days. In fact, 
their Sunday Times carried pictures of a 
few of those who got ashore—white and 
Negro. 

I insert the remarks from the February 
10 issue of “South African Digest” cover- 
ing the unfortunate and controversial 
U.S. S. Roosevelt incident to be inserted 
here in the Recorp for our colleagues to 
read: 

U.S. CARRIER Crew POPULAR 

On Saturday, February 4, the United States 
aircraft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt called 
at Cape Town to refuel on its return home 
from the Far East. Waiting ashore were 
thousands of eager hosts with elaborate en- 
tertainment arrangements, when the news 
broke that the 3,800 men of the F.D.R. would 
not be allowed shore leave. Over the week- 
end, as it became clear that ship-to-shore 
visits were disallowed, Cape Town's people 
streamed aboard in their thousands to wel- 
come the men. On Saturday and Sunday 
an estimated 100,000 people of all races 
crossed the gang-planks from below. 

Late Monday afternoon the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sailed for home, Thousands of 
well-wishers turned out to see the 65,000- 
ton warship leave Cape Town after its con- 
troversial three-day visit. As the ship fi- 
nally moved away from the quayside caps 
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by the hundred, cigarette lighters, coins, 
belts and even jackets rained down. With 
the gulls swinging and dipping came a roar- 
ing message from the carriers men: 
“We ... love... you.” 

On learning about the decision not to al- 
low crew to take shore leave in Cape Town, 
the South African Prime Minister, Mr. B, J. 
Vorster, said on the Saturday: 

“We were recently informed by the Ameri- 
can authorities that the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, on its way back to the United States 
from the Far East, would take the Cape 
route. It was asked whether the ship could 
call at Cape Town for refueling and pro- 
visioning. 

“We were pleased to accede to the request. 
No conditions were stipulated by the author- 
ities and we agreed to make the arrange- 
ments on a service level as in the past. In 
this connection, I refer to the statement by 
the Commandant-General in which he indi- 
cated that arrangements for the visit were 
being made at service level in accordance 
with the tradition of goodwill, friendship 
and mutual respect that had always existed 
between the defence forces of the two coun- 
tries. j 

“A series of talks took place on the highest 
fervice level in order to make the arrange- 
ments run smoothly. All population groups 
in Cape Town spontaneously offered their co- 
operation and a full programme, taking into 
account the many public offers, was drafted 
by the American naval attaché in co-opera- 
tion with our naval authorities. At their re- 
quest, it was printed by the naval authori- 
ties, with the official United States emblem, 
and distributed. 

“At no time was any announcement or 
even suggestion made on the part of the 
United States to give any indication that 
in the eyes of the United States authorities 
there was anything wrong with the arrange- 
ments and that they would welcome any 
change. 

“Only this (Saturday) morning, the Minis- 
ter of Defence, Mr. P, W. Botha, and Admiral 


would not be given shore leave. 
stage, it was assumed that the reports in 
the morning’s newspapers would at best be 
a misunderstanding, especially as we had 
had no information whatever of this nature 
from official sources. 
U.S. STATEMENT 
“In the meantime, the United States am- 
bassador and the captain of the ship had 
issued a statement in which, among other 
things, it was said that ‘because of difficulties 
in organising leave arrangements,’ it will 
not be possible for these kind offers of 
hospitality to be accepted.” 
UNACCEPTABLE 
“To my regret, this statement does not, 
however, accord with the facts as already set 
out and is therefore quite unacceptable. 
Throughout the negotiations I at all stages 
y acquainted myself with the prog- 
Yess made and I wish to express my personal 
thanks to the Minister of Defence, Admiral 
Biermann and the South African Navy for 
the assistance in connection with the prepa- 
rations to make the visit smooth and pleas- 
ent.” = 
THANKS 
“I also wish to express my thanks to all 
sections of the public of Cape Town for the 
goodwill which they were so spontaneously 
willing to show the captain and his entire 
crew, and which involved sacrifice and ex- 
pence.” 
LEADER OF OPPOSITION COMMENTS ON WAESHIP 
INCIDENT 


Sir De Villiers Graaff, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, in a statement about the cancellation 
of shore leave for the complement of the 
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TDR. sald it was regrettable that “this 
unfortunate incident should occur appar- 
ently because of political considerations, and 
not because of differences between man and 
man.” 

Sir De Villiers said that following the un- 
fortunate atmosphere created by the cancel- 
lation of the visit of the American warship 
Independence to Cape Town, virtually the 
whole of South Africa hoped that the visit 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt would have 
brought about a new phase of better rela- 
tions and the renewal of old bonds of 
friendship. 

A PITY 


“What a pity that the people of Cape Town 
have been denied the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the extremely cordial feelings they 
and other South Africans obviously harbour 
towards the great ship and its complement. 

“What a pity that these young service- 
men of the United States have been deprived 
= the opportunity to savour this friend- 

ness.” 


They Were Rich, Spoiled, Stuffy, Egg- 
Headed Kennedys—They Were Men of 


Courage and Integrity—They Gave 
Their All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the spotlight has been turned again on 
the tragic events surrounding the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a challenging editorial written 
by Editor John B. Scholer and appear- 
ing in the Western Carolina Tribune, 
Hendersonville, N.C., on November 24, 
1966. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuer Wee RICH, Spomep, Sturry, EGG- 
HEADED KENNEDYS—THEY WERE MEN or 
COURAGE AND INTEGRITY—TuHeY GAVE THEIR 
ALL 
A former Columbia acquaintance once told 

us of meeting Harvard Law School classmate 
John F. Kennedy at the entrance of New 
York's Harvard Club December 8th., 1941, 
by chance, and after the usual exchange of 
routine pleasantries young Kennedy told him 
that he and Joseph P, Jr. were on the way to 
enlist. At this time the two scions to one 
of the world’s most spectacular fortunes had 
the world at their feet, worth at least ten 
million between them even then, could have 
merely beckoned for any safe duty they 
wished. 

But these were Kennedys of s peculiar 
clan, hot-headed Irishmen to some extent 
who could doff $75 coats at the drop of an 
insult and mix with anyone, play hard-nosed 
football in their downtown finery if the no- 
tion struck them, or, as the case was, stand 
in a recruiting-office line volunteering for 
service to their country. 

Of all the accusations, epithets and re- 
marks directed at the Kennedy clan no one 
ever dared say they did not have courage, 
exemplary and naked lack of fear for per- 
sonal safety when the occasion arose. 


i 


| 
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Many have said his was a foolish, political | 
mission. Many have said he risked the high ; 
office of Chief Executive in an uncalled for | 
vote-getting junket in dangerous territory- 
It was said he showed great lack of judg- 
ment. Many have said many things, 

We used to get sadistic glee in writing 
about Jackie and the Greek Navy churning 
up the Mediterranean, with our destroyers i 
joining, in order that she water ski with the 
proper internationals in just the proper 
social oases; we thought we were ingenius | 
in inventing such words as Hahvud and such 
in mockery of JFK's Bostonery; we were as | 
critical and as condemning as the rest, 

But today, three iong years since Novem- | 
ber 22nd, 1963, these words are hollow mock- | 
ery of ourselves as we hallow the memory 
of a great American, who joins immortals 
as Washington. Lincoln and Paul Revere. 

One thing no one ever said, even at the 
height of the Kennedy ism. No one ever said 
they lacked raw, naked-head above-the- 
mob courage. 

He ignored warning and rode in an open 
car on November 22nd, 1963. Once warned. 
he was a Kennedy and refused to back down. 
Political or not there was no stopping him 
November 22nd, 1963. 

Noyember 22nd, 1963, President of the 
United States, John Fitzgeraid Kennedy. 

November 22nd, 1963. 


Ambassador Goldberg’s Address on United 
States, United Nations, and Southern 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Dlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in January the American Negro Leader- 
ship Conference on Africa held an im- 
portant series of meetings in the Na- 
tion's Capital. On this occasion the 
Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg, perma- 
nent Ambassador to the United Nations, 
delivered an address on “The United 
States, the United Nations, and Southern 
Africa.” His remarks are challenging 
and timely, and by unanimous consent 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the full text of this address, as follows: 
THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED NATIONS, 

AND SOUTHERN AFRICA 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations) 

It is entirely proper that Africa should be 
& special concern of the Negro community in 
this country. In our diverse and pluralistic 
society we are all, as President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said on à famous occasion, “fel- 
low immigrants’—and it is both traditional 
and right that we should take an interest in 
events in the lands of our respective ances- 
tors. To do so does not raise any question 
of divided loyalties; indeed, it is a source of 
strength for our country that these ties exist 
and are kept alive. 

This Is particularly true today in the case 
of the interest which the American Negro 
community takes in Africa. It so happens, 
by historical coincidence, that the independ- 
ence morement in Africa and the great civil 
rights movement among the Negro citizens 
of the United States have come to fruition 
at the same time—a double harvest of free- 
dom. It is no wonder that these two move- 
ments have felt a relationship to one an- 
other. 
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But in a broader sense Africa today is of 
to every American. The entire con- 
tinent is evolving in a charged atmosphere 
Of great expectations and profound difficul- 
ties. The way in which this tension is re- 
Solved cannot fail to touch the interests of 
the United States as a leading world power, 
most fundamental of which is our in- 
in building a peaceful and stable 
World. 
As we witness the efforts of African peoples 
achieve political equality and personal 
dignity and to eliminate racial discrimina- 
on, we do well to recall President Kennedy's 
observation that “peace, in the last analysis,” 
is basically a matter of human rights.” As 
We also witness their efforts to achieve èco- 
nomie and social development, we do well to 
1 President Johnson's admonition that 
ich nations can never live as an island 
plenty in a sea of poverty." Two main 
Concerns of Africa today, human rights and 
economic progress, haye a very direct bear- 
ing on our search for the kind of world 
Peace in which American freedom will be 
Secure, 
To further these great purposes in Africa 
for many kinds of action—governmental 
and private; bilateral and multilateral; dip- 
1 tic, economic, technical, educational 
ar more than I could begin to describe in 
few minutes, Instead, I would lke to 
ntrate on a few of the burning political 
ues of Africa today, Issues whose outcome 
a Make or break the hopes of progress for 
entire continent. 
the issues I shall discuss haye arisen in 
southern part of Africa. They all re- 
85 around the basic principle which heads 
list of. African aspirations: the ending 
ot colonialism and of racial discrimination. 
Ne: all know with what dramatic speed 
© independence movement has swept 
the greatest part of Africa in the 
the The changing membership of 
United Nations reflects this story. In 
ite United Nations’ first decade, only 4 of 
60 members were African; and of these 
nly 2, Ethiopia and Liberia, were from black 
aay With these exceptions, Africa re- 
2 the Dark Continent, submerged in 
oe e in the past 10 years, the number 
4 Independent African nations rose from 
an 39, nearly a third of the membership 
the United Nations. From the Mediter- 
th an southward through three-quarters of 
Ate continent, political independence in 
3 is nearly complete. There has been 
More dramatic political development in 
times. 
Today the last major part of the continent 
Which this movement for self-determina- 
and racial equality remains largely un- 
fulfilied ts southern Africa. It is this region 
Which has come to the top of the agenda at 
m United Nations. I would like to com- 
wane on four situations with which the 
Rited Nations has been dealing and which 
of important concern to the United 
tates: those in the Portuguese territories, 
th thern Rhodesia, South West Africa, and 
© Republic of South Africa. 


PORTUGUESE TERRITORIES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 


uae me begin with the Portuguese terri- 
ries of Angola and Mozambique. Portugal 
& longstanding friend and NATO ally of 
a United States. But, regrettably, our 
Ose association is clouded by our differ- 
over the future of these territories. 
¥ Matter has been debated at length in 
dür dun bodies of the United Nations, includ- 
g the Security Council. Speaking for the 
Nited States, I have made it clear, as have 
Y predecessors, that we unequivocally sup- 
Port the right of the peoples of Angola and 
bique to self-determination. 


upo nfortunately, thus far there has been 
tle peaceful progress toward the exercise 
that right. It is over 3 years since con- 


on this issue have taken place between 
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Portugal and representatives of the African 
states. These contacts ended without prog- 
ress. The basic issue remains what it was: 
to find a formula by which the peoples of 
Angola and Mozambique can exercise the 
right of self-determination in the spirit of 
the United Nations Charter. Such a formula 
should allow them to choose among all the 
meaningful options: emergence as sovereign 
independent states, or free association with 
an independent state, or integration with an 
independent state. 

The first step, in our view, is for the par- 
ties to commence a genuine dialog on the 
basis of recognition of the principle of self- 
determination. This is the indispensable 
way to a peaceful solution of the troubles 
which afflict these two territories. The 
United States, as a friend of Portugal and 
of the peoples of Angola and Mozambique 
and as a nation deeply concerned for peace 
and stability in Africa, will continue to do 
all it can, both in and out of the United 
Nations, to facilitate such a dialog and help 
it to reach a successful conclusion. Here, 
as in all these African disputes, the same ob- 
servation applies that I made last September 
before the United Nations General Assembly 
about our own search for peace in Viet- 
Nam: no differences can be resolved 
without contact, discussion, or negotiations.” 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA AND U.S. INTERESTS 


Next we come to the grave situation in 
Southern Rhodesia, one of the two remain- 
ing colonies in Africa, where a white minor- 
ity is attempting to perpetuate its rule over 
the nonwhite 94 percent under the cover of 
a spurious independence, 

I will not review the long history of this 
issue leading up to the United Nations dis- 
cussion last month to impose mandatory eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Smith regime. 
Nor do I need to detain you with the legal 
justification of the United Nations actions, 
which I have twice discussed at length right 
here in Washington within the past month, 
once in a speech and once in a letter to 
the Washington Post. The legal soundness 
of this position is attested to not only by the 
United States Government but also by the 
other governments, including Western pow- 
ers, who joined in voting for the Security 
Council resolutions of this issue. 

Today I want to concentrate not on these 
legal aspects but on the reasons of national 
self-interest which led the United States to 
support United Nations action in this situa- 
tion. Contrary to propaganda assertions, 
we have not been engaged in pulling British 
chestnuts out of the fire. We have acted, 
and shall continue to act, for good Ameri- 
can reasons of our own. These reasons can 
be summed up in five points, 

1, First and foremost, it is a basic interest 
of the United States to promote peace and 
stability in the world. The “good neighbor” 
principle in international affairs is not con- 
fined to the Western Hemisphere; it is in the 
United Nations Charter, and it applies to 
every part of the world, including Africa. 
And experience demonstrates that in Africa 
today peace and stability are inseparable 
from orderly progress toward self-determi- 
nation and equality for all the peoples of 
that continent. If the attempt to deny these 
rights to the African majority in Rhodesia 
were to succeed, this would inevitably 
strengthen the hand of violence, extremism, 
racism, and instability in the heart of Africa. 
The moderating and responsible participa- 
tion by the United States in an international 
approach to the Rhodesian problem is es- 
sential to the resolution of that problem by 
peaceful means, 

2. Second, much of the standing of the 
United States in world affairs derives from 
our historic stance as an anticolonial power. 
Throughout the great decolonizing era since 
World War II we have been faithful to the 
cause of self-determination and independ- 
ence for colonial peoples. In supporting 
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U.N. action in Rhodesia we are pursuing the 
consistent goal of all American administra- 
tions since World War II. 

The Smith regime ts not asserting the 
right of self-determination for all the people 
of Rhodesia, but merely the right of the 6 
percent who are white to rule over the 94 
percent who are black, That is the whole 
purpose of their Illegal seizure of power; and 
when we oppose such acts we do not thereby 
deny self-determination or independence, we 
support and affirm them, > 

3. Third, as a founding member of the 
United Nations we have a particular obliga- 
tion to prove that when we ratified the 
charter with its pledge of support for “hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race,“ we meant 
what we said. These charter provisions are 
more than mere pious exhortations; they set 
standards and goals which are consistent 
with American values and objectives. 

4. Moreover, our domestic position on civil 
rights weighs on the same side of the scale. 
Our country—founded on the proposition 
that all men are created equal and have 
equal rights before the law, and currently 
engaged in a vigorous nationwide program 
to make that equality real for all citizens— 
cannot adopt a double standard on what is 
happening in Rhodesia. 

5. Finally, we have practical interests in 
all of Africa. Many assume that our eco- 
nomic interests are limited to the southern 
tip of the continent alone. These are indeed 
substantial, But our current economic and 
other material interests in the rest of Africa 
are even more substantial, and in terms of 
the future our stake is potentially even 
greater. We thus have a practical interest 
in maintaining good relations with the new 
nations, with whom we have important, mu- 
tually advantageous, and growing economic 
relations, and who cooperate with us in our 
outer space and other peaceful activities, and 
for whom the Rhodesian question is of the 
highest importance. 

Make no mistake about it, the basic in- 
terests in the Rhodesian crisis are interests 
in which America is deeply involved. We 
cannot ignore that crisis without being faith- 
less to our principles, impairing the good 
name of our country before the world, and 
g ourselves from the predominant 
opinion of virtually the entire world com- 
munity. 


U.N, ACTION ON SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Now I come to South West Africa, where 
the same problem of racial injustice exists 
in a different form, Although South Africa's 
administering authority in this territory 
arose from a League of Nations mandate, 
South Africa has denied any international 
accountability for its conduct in South West 
Africa. Furthermore, South Africa has failed 
in its obligation as the mandatory power to 
promote the well-being and social progress 
of the African population in the territory. 
In fact, it has moved in the opposite direc- 
tion, even applying against its people cer- 
tain of the repressive apartheid laws of 
South Africa itself. 

The international responsibilities of South 
Africa respecting South West Africa were 
long ago reaffirmed by advisory opinions of 
the International Court of Justice. The 
Court’s decision last summer, refusing by a 
narrow majority, and on procedural grounds, 
to pass on the adversary case before it, did 
not disturb these prior opinions at all and 
was by no means a victory for South Africa 
on the merits of the case. 

The result of the Court's decision, of 
course, was to bring the whole issue to an 
acute political stage. Last fall it was the 
first question debated in the U.N. General As- 
sembly. The United States worked energet- 
ically, and with some success, to help bring 
about a constructive action in the Assem- 
bly. We joined with a group of countries, 
both African and non-African, in persuading 
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the Assembly to avoid an immediate con- 
frontation with South Africa. The Assembly 
created a 14-nation committee charged with 
recommending practical means by which 
South West Africa should be administered 
so that the people can exercise their right 
of self-determination and achieve independ- 
ence. The Assembly is scheduled to meet in 
special session before the end of April to 
consider the committee's recommendations. 

The committee has already begun its work. 
The United States is a member of it, and our 
representative is the very able former United 
States Attorney General, Ambassador Wil- 
liam P. Rogers. We strongly hope the com- 
mittee’s recommendations will help to plot 
the course toward self-determination for the 
people of the territory. Here again, our goal 
is to make progress by peaceful means—and 
to make sure the decisions taken are within 
the capacity of the United Nations to 
achieve. 

It is the earnest hope of the United States 
that South Africa, as a founding member of 
the United Nations, will cooperate with this 
committee. As I have already indicated, the 
best way to solve difficult problems is not by 
dramatic confrontation but by patient dia- 
log. Whatever public statements have been 
made, it is not too late for all concerned to 
work together for a peaceful and practical 
solution to this problem consistent with the 
General Assembly's resolution. 


RACISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Finally, I come to the problem of racial 
discrimination in South Africa itself. No- 
where else in the world does a society of sev- 
eral million people of the white race, with 
an advanced economic and technical system, 
use the power of government to impose strict 
separation—and consequent subordination— 
on the much larger nonwhite majority in its 
own midst. The policy is rigidly enforced. 
Its domestic opponents, white and black 
alike, are prosecuted as criminals. Yet the 
opposition does not cease and in fact is 
increasing. 

I need hardly restate the attitude of the 
United States toward this phenomenon. We 
find it, as my predecessor Adlai Stevenson 
said, “racist in its origins, arrogant in its 
implementation, and, in its consequences, 
potentially dangerous for all.“ Our duty, 
and that of the United Nations, as Governor 
Stevenson also said, “is not only to help the 
majority of the peoples of South Africa to 
fulfill their legitimate aspirations but also 
to avoid a racial conflict which could serl- 
ously trouble peace and progress in Africa 
and throughout the world.” 

In the face of this situation, over the 
years the United Nations—and the United 
States—has sought in various ways to in- 
fluence this situation for the better. In 
1964 the Security Council, with our support, 
appealed to South Africa to repeal its oppres- 
sive laws and to release persons jailed for 
opposing apartheid. It appealed for some 
process of consultation among the various 
elements of the South African population. 
It ordered, and received, an expert study 
of the practicality of economic sanctions 
against South Africa. It set up an edu- 
cational and training program for South 
Africans abroad, to which the United States 
and other countries have made contribu- 
tions. This, of course, is in addition to con- 
siderable educational aid to South Africans 
abroad which the United States Govern- 
ment has been carrying on in its own right. 

And, finally, the Security Council called 
upon all states to embargo the sale to South 
Africa of arms, ammunition, military vehi- 
cles and equipment, and materials for the 
manufacture and maintenance of arms and 
ammunition. The United States has strictly 
enforced this embargo. We are hopeful that, 
in some other countries where the enforce- 
ment has been less strict, it will be tightened 
up. 
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Clearly these steps have not been enough 
to bring about a real change in the situa- 
tion. I said last September in the General 
Assembly in talking about South West 
Africa that “Continued violation by South 
Africa of its plain obligations to the inter- 
national community would necessarily re- 
quire all nations, including my own, to take 
such an attitude into account in their rela- 
tionships with South Africa.” We of the 
United States want to avoid such an even- 
tuality. The United States, with other 
United Natlons members, will not cease its 
search for peaceful and practical means to 
impress upon the South African Government 
the need for a policy of justice and equity 
for all its peoples. 

PROBLEMS OF NEW AFRICAN NATIONS 


Such, then, are the major political prob- 
lems in southern Africa today, problems 
which have as their common denominator 
the continuation of white racial domination. 

It should he candidly recognized that 
Africa has other problems, too, and that 
even if the last vestiges of white racism 
were to disappear tomorrow these other 
problems would still exist. 

There are, for one thing, the tremendous 
needs of the African nations for all kinds 
of economic and technical development: in 
agriculture, industry, urban affairs, trans- 
port, health, nutrition, education, and man- 
power training. 

There is the necessity for regional coop- 
eration in many aspects of this African de- 
velopment process, such as communications, 
transportation, electric power. Yet today 
such regional cooperation is more an aspira- 
tion than a reality. 

There are instances of lawless violence, and 
even of tribal and raciai conflict, which every 
friend of Africa must deplore. 

It is not the part of friendship to be silent 
about such tendencies. But neither is it the 
part of wisdom or fairness to exaggerate them 
or to be self-righteous about them. 

What new nation, throughout history, seek- 
ing its place in the world, has not displayed 
some of these same shortcomings Even to- 
day, surely we in the United States have lit- 
tle cause to feel superior, since after 190 
years our country is still putting its own 
house in order in the field of human rights 
and the rights of minority groups. And even 
if we had no such problem, it is neither wise 
nor admirable for the swimmer who has 
made it to the shore to stand and mock those 
who are still struggling in the water. 

Like all peoples, we Americans like to re- 
call our glorious past history—and it is right 
that we should remind ourselves of the best 
things in our heritage. But let us also recall 
that America’s relations with Africa have 
not been altogether glorious. Our early rela- 
tionships with that continent consisted 
chiefly of our being a leading participant in 
the slave trade. Even today we as a nation 
are still working to purge ourselves of the 
evil results of that episode in our history. 

Now, in our time, we are engaged in a great 
effort to redress, to balance, both at home 
and abroad: at home by seeing to it that 
every citizen enjoys the full rights and op- 
portunities of an American; and abroad by 
building a new, affirmative, constructive rela- 
tionship with the freedom-seeking nations of 
Africa. 

The key to such a relationship, I suggest, 
is a policy founded in the best American tra- 
dition of pragmatic idealism. To those who 
are impatient, let us show that we under- 
stand and sympathize with their impatience, 
while at the same time we pursue the re- 
sponsible path of orderly and realistic prog- 
ress. To those who, on the other hand, resist 
all changes, let us show that the way to 
preserve peace is the timely redress of legit- 
imate grievances, not the submergence of 
them. 


The ultimate strength of our nation lies in 
our fidelity to our historic values and ideals. 
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for which Africa today is a major testing 
ground. Negro organizations and Negro lead- 
ers do the whole Nation a service by concern- | 
ing themselves with Africa's affairs. In a 
larger sense these affairs must involve us all; 
and there is no better cause that any Amer- Í 
ican can serye. 


i 


Democracy: What It Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March, 2, 1967 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to commend to my col- 
leagues the winning essay in the State 
of Utah in the recent Voice of Demo- 
cracy Contest, sponsored by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. The winner of the 
state contest, Miss Marnae Brown, of 
Springville, has written an outstanding 
essay, 

The essay follows: 

Democracy: WHat It MEANS TO ME 


“Meeting! Meeting!” When the call echoed 
through the house, doors began to slam. 
and fourteen little feet tramped upstairs, 
donwstairs, around the corner, and down 
the hall—all convening in the living room 
for a family meeting. Chairs were dragged 
across the floor to form a circle and then 
we children were presented with several 
problems that Mom and Dad were facing 
at the time. We were asked to analyze the 
situations and contribute our solutions to 
the problems. Boy! Did we feel important! 
A great and nolsy discussion would then 
follow and we would eventually come to a 
unanimous decision, which all felt right 
about, We decided which car to buy, where 
and when to move, how to celebrate Chirst- 
mas, and our decisions held. Then we had 
the opportunity to help accomplish that 
which we unitedly chose to do. 

I was an individual and my voice counted. 
Thus, I learned to love democracy early in 
life. As I observed other children whose 
parents largely did their thinking for them, 
I realized the value and responsibility of 
choice and knew that I, like my parents, 
must establish a democracy in my home. 

Many modern Americans claim to support 
democratic principles and yet rear their fam- 
ilies under a dictatorship. Their children, 
America’s future citizens, are unable to make 
independent decisions, thus contributing to 
the apathetic generation we complain about. 
They are taught to let their parents rule 
their lives, and as a result, later in life 
require the government to make their deci- 
sions in place of parents. We Americans re- 
sent too much governmental control, and 
yet in essence force the government to run 
our cities, schools, and lives because we won't 
or can't take the responsibility of making 
decisions and carrying them out. 

Tt is my responsibility and yours to pre- 
pare ourselves and our families for a demo- 
cratic life. We must be ready to use our 
right to choose and then choose the right. 
When the test comes, will you or your child 
be the one to give way to tyranny because 
dictatorship existed in your home? I in- 
tend to apply democratic principles in my 
home—in my personal life, for if democracy 
falls in the nation, it will be the result of 
failure in our homes, Only strong people 
can make a strong nation, and the key to this 
strength is democracy in the home, 

Parents, give us teenagers the opportunity 
to think for ourselves, even if we stumble for 
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a moment. Help us prepare to accept the 
responsibilities of citizenship and adulthood. 
Give us a chance to try and fall, to choose 
and grow. Teach us democracy. We are to- 
Morrow's America and must be strong 
enough to preserve its unity. 

Parents, this is your day of decision. 
Would you dare call a family meeting and 
let your children help make a major deci- 
sion? Try democracy—in your home—to- 
night—for the sake of your children—and 
young America. Please! 


Laws That Leak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor an excellent article in the March 
1967 Sports Afield by Erle Stanley 
Gardner, a distinguished American au- 
thor and criminologist, pointing out 
some of the follies inherent in firearms 
regulation legislation. of the type now 
pending before the Congress. 

The article follows: 

Laws THAT LEAK 

It is surprising how few people have the 
ability to look into the future far enough 
to see how any new law is going to work out. 

We had this situation with prohibition. 

A lot of people who liked to drink were 
Willing to give up the pleasure of drinking 
in order to combat the evils of liquor, par- 
ticularly in the field of crime. 

I remember only too well the arguments 
that were advanced in favor of prohibition. 

“Statistics show us,” we were assured, 
“that 90 percent of crime is related to 
alcohol. If, then, we abolish alcohol we 
automatically abolish 90 percent of our 
crime. We can turn our penitentiaries into 
Schools, We can make county office build- 
ings out of our jails. We can lay off 90 
percent of our police officers.” 

The strange thing is that of all the mil- 
lions of people who listened to these argu- 
ments, there was no one that I know of who 
called the turn on what was really going to 
happen, 

In the first place, prior to prohibition, 
laws were obeyed. We had the national 
habit of law obedience. After prohibition 
We acquired a habit of national disobedience. 
It became necessary to enforce laws. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the his- 
tory of what actually happened: the growth 
of the bootlegger, the rise of the gangster, 
the organization of the criminal class, the 
complete breakdown of law enforcement, the 
curtailment of individual liberties as the 
authorities made a last desperate attempt 
to salvage a law that couldn't be enforced. 

I know something of what I am talking 
about, because, at the time, I was writing 
not only detective stories but gangster stories 
for the woodpulp magazines. 

I wanted to get authentic information 
about what went on in the gangs. 

I finally had an opportunity to become & 
more or less honorary member of one of the 
gangs in Los Angeles. 

That was a thirlling, chilling and most en- 
lightening experience. I saw gangster activi- 
ties at first hand. “I attended meetings of the 
gang and, inevitably, I became sucked into 
the vortex of gangster activities. I sud- 
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denly came to a realization of the dangers 
and announced that I was writing no more 

ter stories. I quit the gang cold. I 
didn’t do this, however, until after I had 
been forced to take risks I don't like to recall. 
Those gangsters weren't fooling. 

The point is that the prohibition law sim- 
ply didn’t work out the way people thought 
it would, 

Then we had food rationing. 

The idea was highly commendable. The 
armed forces had to take what food they 
wanted, and the authorities feared there 
wouldn't be enough food left to give the 
civilian population all it wanted. There- 
fore, In the interests of justice, the authori- 
ties would ration the food so that each citil- 
zen would get his fair share. What could be 
better? 

This was a very laudable desire on the part 
of the authorities. It invaded the consti- 
tutional rights of the citizens, but you can't 
have an omlet without breaking eggs, and this 
was an emergency. 

So rationing boards were set up, a large 
number of people were given positions of au- 
thority and, theoretically, you couldn’t put 
butter on a piece of bread unless you had 
turned in a stamp. 

Gasoline was rationed. You couldn't get 
into the family car and ride more than a 
handful of miles every month. 

Now, mind you, this had nothing to do 
with the so-called war effort. The military 
was taking all of the gasoline and other 
supplies that it could possibly use. The 
rationing related only to what was left over 
for civilian use. 

What actually happened? 

After rationing had been in effect for a 
while, the black market came into being, and 
if rationing had continued for another 18 
months we would have had the same prob- 
lem with the black-market gangs that we 
had previously experienced with the rum- 
running gangs. 

Now all the shouting is about gun legis- 
lation. 

Many murders are committed with guns. 
If we could keep guns from the hands of 
the citizens, we could control crime and the 
world would be a better place to live in. 

It is that simple. 

Of course, when we start out we don't go 
all the way. We first require certain firearms 
to be registered. Then, we require them to 
be licensed. Then, we stop shipments across 
the state lines. Then, a host of persons in 
authority spring into existence who issue 
permits to favored citizens. Gradually the 
permits become harder to get, Soon there is 
a black market in guns, Boats from for- 
eign countries anchor off the coast. In the 
dead of night, fast launches come out and 
pick up cases of guns. 

Since the whole traffic is illegal anyway, 
there is no attempt made to preserve quality 
in these weapons. In fact, Just as during 
prohibition some of the worst rotgut in the 
world bore the labels of some of the finest 
whiskey in the world, so would these bootleg 
guns be made to resemble the Colt, the 
Smith and Wesson and the other standard 
makes. 

This law wouldn't stop the criminals from 
carrying guns, or committing crimes with 
them; but the law would restrict the prop- 
erty owner in possessing guns for the pro- 
tection of his home and his loved ones. 

How much does the average citizen ac- 
tually know about crime? 

Very, very little, 

We read in the paper about certain crimes. 
Unfortunately, unless there is something 
very spectacular about the crime, the ordi- 
nary rape or murder is given only a very 


little space. Not that it isn’t interesting. 
It is simply too common. It has become 
monotonous, 


When one has a firsthand contact with 
some of these cases, it Jars him out of his 
lethargy. 
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I investigated a case in one of the beach 
towns in California. 

It was early in the evening. The 
doorbell rang. The man of the house went 
to the door. A very personable young man 
stated that his automobile had broken down 
and could he come in and use the telephone 
to get a repair car. 

The man invited him in. 

As soon as the door closed, the visitor 

whipped out a gun, Then followed a night- 
mare, 
The mother and the teen-age daughters 
were forced to strip off their clothes. They 
were raped in front of the helpless husband 
and father. The husband was forced to dig 
up all of the money he had in the house. 
Then, at gunpoint, he had to drive the 
hoodlum away from the scene of the crime 
and turn him loose. 

The culprit was never apprehended. He's 
still wandering around. 

My interest in the case was due to the fact 
that an innocent person was wrongfully 
identified as the perpetrator of the crime. 
It took careful investigation to prove his 
innocence. 

Within the last few days in Los Angeles, 
a man was waiting for a bus at a bus stop 
in a residential district. 

A car pulled up to the curb. Young 
hoodlums jumped out. One had a knife. 
They told the man to give them all of his 
money. The man didn’t have any money. 
The hoodlums were angry. They took a can 
of gasoline, poured it over him, set fire to 
the gasoline and then drove off. 

There are more and more crimes of vicious 
violence taking place every night. Some of 
the perpetrators are caught. Thousands of 
them are never apprehended. They are 
roaming the streets today, rubbing elbows 
with law-abiding citizens, cruising around 
at night in automobiles looking for the help- 
less pedestrian who can be held up and then 
probably beaten into unconsciousness or 
perhaps killed. 

Recently thugs started a new pattern of 
service-station holdups. They would take 
the attendant into the men’s washroom, 
force him to get down on his knees with his 
back turned, give him a minute to “say his 
prayers’; then blow the back of his head off, 
take the money from the cash register and 
drive away. i 

Some time ago two very estimable women, 
& mother and daughter, started driving along 
the highways to the East. They never ar- 
rived at their destination. Sometime later 
their bodies were found a few yards from 
the highway out in the desert. They had 
been “stomped” to death. Men had jumped 
on them, smashing in their rib cages and 
vital organs. 

The murderers have never been appre- 
hended. 

I could go on and on and on and on. 

Suppose your wife is driving at night and 
has a flat tire. How much chance does she 
have? Suppose you are driving at night and 
have a fiat tire out in the suburbs. How 
much chance do you have? 

Suppose we pass legislation making it un- 
lawful to possess firearms. How much 
is such a law going to do? What is going to 
be the ultimate effect? 

These things come up from time to time. 
Every so often some reformer gets the idea 
that if we can stop the sale of weapons, 
we can control crime because the criminal 
class uses weapons. 

Recently someone called my attention to 
a story in The New York Times of October 14, 
1925, in which President Coolidge expressed 
his doubts that a ban on arms would cut 
crime, 

The story reads as follows: 

COOLIDGE DOUBTS BAN ON ARMS 
WOULD CUT CRIME IN COUNTRY 

“WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—President Coolidge 

is not certain whether anything could be 
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accomplished in reducing crime by legisla- 
tion prohibiting the shipment of firearms in 
interstate commerce, There is an agitation 
in the country at present for such legislation. 
Before he would commit himself President 
Coolidge would like to have expert opinion 
from police officials and others who have 
studied crime. 

“Offhand, the President believes that such 
a law would prevent firearms reaching those 
entitled to them to protect their homes 
while criminals would have no trouble in 
obtaining them.” 

One thing about Cal Coolidge—he kept 
his mental perspective, He may have been 
slow, but he was sure. 

I can remember when the authorities de- 
cided to stop the dope traffic by passing 
stringent laws. Here again let's look at the 
record. 

There is a custom on the part of some 
of the newspapers in rural communities 
to ransack the issues of years ago in order 
to bring out interesting articles. 

On July 2, 1927, the Chico Enterprise- 
Record of Chico, California, published the 
following story: 

“The narcotics problem is very largely 
solved," sald W. Bruce Phillips of San Fran- 
cisco, secretary of the Alameda County Phar- 
maceutical Association, today in an address 
to the members of the Rotary Club at the 
Hotel Oaks, 

The lecturer indicated that federal and 
state laws governing the importation and 
distribution of narcotics in the United States 
were so stringent that there has been a great 
deal less use of narcotics than the public 
hag been led to believe through the distribu- 
tlon of literature by propagandists. 

How delightfully simple! 

We passed a law and the narcotics prob- 
lem was “very largely solved.“ despite the 
fact that the public had been led to believe 
otherwise through the “distribution of lit- 
erature by propagandists.” 

I have long been interested In police work 
and crime detection. 

Some years ago the British authorities 
found themselves confronted with a situa- 
tion that at first blush seemed absolutely 
hopeless. In Africa the natives had orga- 
nized a terror organization known as the Mau 
Mau. This organization was dedicated to 
crimes of violence against whites, and there 
was no way of knowing who was a Mau Mau 
and who wasn't. A reign of terror resulted. 

A businessman would have a highly trusted 
native houseboy. He would return home 
some night to find his wife and family lying 
on the floor with their throats cut, while 
the houseboy had simply vanished back into 
the jungle. 

There was no safety anywhere. The com- 
munity couldn't exist economically without 
native servants, and yet the native servants, 
through the terror of the Mau Mau organiza- 
tion, threatened to topple the entire goy- 
ernment of the district, 

A friend of mine with whom I had dis- 
cussed police work in Scotland Yard in 
London was sent to the territory to make 
suggestions and assume charge. 

I had some very interesting correspondence 
with this man. 

How did the authorities cope with the sit- 
uation? 

Very simply. Every white settler, man and 
woman, went armed at all times. It was a 
very grave offense for a person ever to be 
without his gun or to leave the gun or am- 
munition where it could be picked up by 
any native at any time. 

A man who had inadvertently left some 
22 shells in the glove compartment of his 
automobile was subjected to a very heavy 
fine. 

What happened? 

The Mau Mau atrocities evaporated into 
nothing. 

What are your chances of being murdered? 
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Don't smile patronizingly, because they 
are a lot better—or, to put it the other way, 
a lot worse—than you are thinking right 
now. 

My friend Dr. LeMoyne Snyder, the famous 
medicolegal criminalist, has collected statis- 
tics on deaths per 100,000 of the population 
and the various causes of death. 

When you break these deaths down to per- 
centages, murder ls not as prevalent as heart 
disease, but it’s still something to be reck- 
oned with. 

Sometimes when I have been addressing a 
good-size audience, I have said, “According 
to statistics, two of you people sitting here 
here will be murdered.” 

After one of these talks, I found myself on 
a chartered airplane with four of the busi- 
ness executives who had been in the 
audience. 

One of these men took me to task. Mass 
statistics didn't apply to a select“ audience. 
My figures were all wet. 

He was rather insistent about it. 

Less than a year later this man was dead. 
He had been murdered. 

I have never lived a very sheltered life, 
and I have had people gunning for me on 
several occasions, 

Some years ago the governor of one of the 
western states asked me to investigate a 
murder case to see if the persons who were 
under sentence of death were actually guilty 
of the crime. The investigation showed they 
were guilty. The men were executed. 
Shortly afterward the brother of one of these 
men was picked up in Reno carrying two 
guns and headed for my ranch with the 
avowed intention of killing me. He was in- 
carcerated in Reno, but my friends in law 
enforcement there told me they would have 
to let him loose at the expiration of a rela- 
tively short sentence. 

I asked them to give him a message: to 
tell him that I was armed, that I had his 
picture, that I had guards at my ranch, that 
if he ever showed up to kill me he was going 
to have to shoot first. 

The message was delivered. The man was 
released. He changed his mind about show- 
ing up at my ranch. 

Now, let's approach the problem from an- 
other angle, 

Suppose we were able to take every firearm 
anywhere within the United States, confis- 
cate the whole collection and dump tt into 
the ocean? What would happen? 

For the most part, the lawless thugs are 
young, vigorous individuals in their 20s or 
30s. The men who have amassed a consider- 
able share of worldly goods are in their 40s, 
50s and 60s. 

Suppose you had to go to bed at night 
knowing that the only way you had of pro- 
tecting yourself and your family was with 
your own two hands? 

You waken at night, you hear a strange 
sound. You sit up in the dark to listen, 

Then the sound is repeated. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, a window in the bedroom is being 
raised, Then you hear the thud of feet. 

You turn on the light. 

A powerful, lustful individual is standing 
there grinning sardonically. 

„Take it easy, Pops.“ he says. “I want only 
two things—your money and your daughter.” 

How are you going to feel? What are you 
going to do? 

Have you read In Cold Blood, by Truman 
Capote? 

As long as vicious criminals are able to 
cruise the streets, holding up people who 
are waiting at the bus stops, pouring gasoline 
on them and then tossing a match, driving 
away into the night and escaping, we are 
going to have more and more crime. 

Having committed a crime of that sort, 
these young hoodlums aren't going to go to 
church the next Sunday, drop a dollar into 
the collection box and sin no more. No in- 
deed! They're going to chuckle gleefully at 
the anguished cries of their victim and cruise 
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around looking for more victims and com- 
mitting more vicious crimes. 

There are some fields where legisiation 
can offer remedies for abuses. There are some 
fields where legislation is powerless. 

Any gun law is going to start by harassing 
and then eventually disarming the law-abid- 
ing citizen, while the criminals are going to 
have a field day. In place of crusing around 
looking for their victims on the highways, 
they'll start entering houses at night. 

How about the judge and his wife who 
Were called to the door that night down in 
Florida, were taken out in a launch, had 
their hands and feet shackled and then were 
KRENA overboard to drown? 

en I am at my ran 
9 y ch at night, I carry 

I don't expect ever to be forced to stand 
by and see women raped. 

Before that happens, either I'll be dead 


or the rapist will be dead; an 1 
the latter. e 


SST Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to develop interest and discussion in my 
bill, H.R. 12, to provide for private citi- 
zen financing of the supersonic trans- 
port aircraft, I wrote to the President 
early this year soliciting the views of the 
administration. There followed an ex- 
change of correspondence with Mr. 
Schultze, of the Bureau of the Budget, 
in which, I believe, we explored some of 
the features of the measure and perhaps 
clarified some points where misunder- 
standing might occur. Believing that 
this will be of interest to all who are 
concerned with the SST project, I in- 
gues 3 ay remarks Mr. Schultze's 

0 ruary 10, and my repi 
February 23, as follows: e 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., Feb. 10, 1967. 
Hon. Frank T. Bow, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bow: Thid is in further reply 
to your letter of January 3, 1967, to the Pres- 
ident concerning your proposal for Anancing 
the development and production of a com- 
mercial supersonic transport airplane, Your 
bill would establish a Government-owned 
corporation to be known as the Supersonic 
Transport Development Authority, which 
would be authorized to set up a Supersonic 
Transport Production Corporation. The 
former would have authority to develop a 
supersonic transport and the latter to sell 
and otherwise exploit commercially the air- 
craft when it has been developed. To fi- 
nance the development program the STD 
Authority would issue and sell up to $1.5 bil- 
lion in bonds, notes, etc. with 100 percent 
Government guarantees, 

Iam in full sympathy with your desire to 
get maximum private financing for this ven- 
ture. A preliminary analysis, however, -in- 
dicates that the specific plan you propose 
has several serious limitations as a means of 
financing the development of the SST. First, 
there are practical reasons for not separating 
SST development from production and sales. 
The commercial success of the SST depends 
to a large extent upon judgments that must 
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be made during the development stage on 

both technical and economic problems, The 

best way to ensure commercial success, there- 
fore, is to put at risk the profits of those re- 

Sponsible for development decisions. Under 

your proposal this necessary tie is not made 

in that one organization would be respon- 
sible for development and another for pro- 
duction. It would be posible, for example, 
for the developer to profit through the con- 
tractor’s fee even if commercial production 
and sales of the aircraft were never to go 
forward. Assuming a successful outcome, 

Moreover, development and production 

Phases of the SST would be likely to overlap, 

With the possible result of unnecessarily com- 

Plicated arrangements for financing non- 

Prototype tooling and other pre-production 

expenses. 

Second, the Government would be placed 
in a highly unfavorable financial position. 
By guaranteeing the principal and interest 
On the Authority's bonds, the Government 
Would assume all the risk. The contractors, 
on the other hand, would be guaranteed a 
Profit consisting of the development fee paid, 

ve of the final outcome of the 
program. 

Third, in the event the aircraft is not 

Attractive to the airlines, the contractors 

need not join in forming the Corporation 

to produce and sell the SST but could settle 
for their riskless profit (development fee). 

If the program looks like a commercial suc- 

Cess, the contractors could own most of the 

Production Corporation and reap monopoly 

Profits, The Goyernment, on the other hand, 

Would assume all the risks of failure but 

Would not share commensurately in the fi- 

Nancial rewards of success. 

Under arrangements now being 
considered, private industry, both manufac- 
tures and airlines, would share the risk from 
the beginning through a significant contri- 
bution to the development cost and the Goy- 
ernment would share in the financial rewards 
at a level fully commensurate with its share 
Of the risk. Through this approach, incen- 
tives to succeed would be given private in- 
dustry. At the same time, the general public 
would be assured financial participation in 
the program by being enabled to purchase 
the te securities of the contractors 
through established private investment 
channels, 

We appreciate the careful attention you 
have given to development of an efficient 
means of financing this venture. At a later 
stage in the SST program it might indeed be 
Possible to switch to a corporate form of f- 
nancing, although we do not think this is 
feasible now. In any event, we are both 
working toward the same objective, namely 
Maximizing private participation in the 
program. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L, SCHULTZE, 
Director. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Feb. 23, 1967. 

Hon. CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 

Director, Bureau of the of the Budget, Erec- 
utive Office of the President, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SCHULTZE: It is noted in your 
letter of February 10, 1967, that you recog- 
nize that careful attention has been given 
to the preparation of H.R. 12 and its com- 
panion H.R. 4495, introduced by Oongress- 
Man Clark MacGregor, to develop an efficient 
Means of financing the development, com- 
mercial production and sale of the SST. 

While you state that you are in full sym- 
pathy with getting maximum private financ~ 
ing for this venture, you raise several s0- 
called limitations to management concepts 
contained in the bills. Upon analysis of 
these points there is a clear indication that 
you are not fully acquainted with the legis- 
885 intent embodied in HR. 12 and H.R. 

5. 
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Accordingly, I desire to reflect on each 
point of limitations raised in your letter as 
Tollows: 

First: Section 32 of the bills clearly pro- 
vides continuity into the commercial stage 
for those prime and principal tier subcon- 
tractors who made technical and economic 
judgments on problems in the development 
Stage. While it is proposed that there be an 
SST Authority and an SST Production Cor- 
poration, it is intended that the actual per- 
formance of both the development and com- 
mercial work will be accomplished by the 
same prime contractors and principal tier 
subcontractors at their respective facilities, 

Since the Government will assume the 
greater part of the risk (cost) of develop- 
ment it is reasonable to require that the SST 
Authority supervise the contractor's per- 
formance under a normal and usual Goy- 
ernment-contractor relationship, as provided 
for in Sections 2(c) and 24(k). 

There is no legislative intention, as in- 
dicated in your letter, that the SST Author- 
ity will engage in a major phase of the actual 
development of the SST. Quite the con- 
verse is true as clearly stated in Sections 
2(d) and 24(k). However, in order to pro- 
tect the Government's share of the risk, 
and to effectuate the intent set forth in 
Section 35, it is proposed that special tooling 
etc. required for development will be Gov- 
ernment furnished, along with any real 
property required or available for such 
purposes. 

In view of the foregoing and in light of 
the provisions of Title III. there will be no 
over-lapping or duplication of contractor 
activity in the development and production 
phases, rather an orderly transition. Hence, 
no unnecessary complicated arrangements 
for financing nonprototype and other pre- 
production tooling can be anticipated since 
the respective costs, expenditures, etc., of the 
two phases will be separate and distinct. 

Second. If you believe the Government 
would be placed in a highly unfavorable 
financial position under H.R. 12 and H.R. 
4495, then the same reasoning applies to the 
proposed 90-10 percentage cost sharing ar- 
rangement reported to have been negotiated 
by FAA with the selectee contractors. 

Under the provisions of our bills, the Gov- 
ernment would effectively guarantee the 
payment of the principal and interest of the 
serial bonds to be created and issued to the 
public by the SST Authority. The con- 
tractors would sustain their predetermined 
share of the construction costs to build the 
prototype, as similarily required under the 
present FAA contract without benefit of 
construction fee. In effect, the SST Author- 
ity would periodically sell bonds in the 
principal amount necessary to cover antici- 
pated costs for a stated duration, less the 
amount of the proportionate costs to be sus- 
tained and contributed by the contractors. 

Since we propose that private investment 
sources will fund the SST authority's finan- 
cial requirements over a long period, the 
Government's contribution of its share of 
the dollar costs is at least deferred. If the 
SST is a success, and we believe it will be, 
the authority’s bonds will be redeemed from 
sources set out in Section 24(a) and by other 
suggested means. Hence, under our plan the 
Government may never be required to ac- 
tually advance any money. 

Since the Government's responsibility to 
put up dollars for development is then de- 
ferred in equity, the contractors also should 
be entitled to the same privilege but without 
abrogation of ultimate payment. However, 
this is a matter that Congress ultimately will 
determine and, if approved, our comments 
contained in the second paragraph under the 
above heading would then be modified ac- 
cordingly. 

Third: If you further believe there is any 
possibility that the selected contractors can- 
not produce an aircraft attractive to the 
airlines, then FAA may have committed a 
very grave error in Judgement by concluding 
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contracts for the design proposals submitted 
by and General Electric. The facts 
are, (1) the designs selected were chosen 
principally upon the recommendations of a 
great many of the airlines, (2) the airlines 
have reservations for 114 of the commercial 
SST aircraft, and (3) the airlines with res- 
ervations are reported to have been induced 
by the FAA to share the costs of the SST de- 
velopment. Under these conditions, and af- 
ter Congress has appropriated over $500 mil- 
lion for this project, it appears a little late 
to interpose the possibility that the airlines 
might not think the aircraft attractive. 

Your remarks regarding the possibility of 
the contractors reaping monopoly profits dur- 
ing production under our bills, are utterly 
without fact or foundation. Quite the con- 
verse is true. 

Reference is made to Sections 2(e) and 
24(h) which, in part, provide for “maximum 
participation of the investing public” in the 
SST development and commercial entities, 
and the Authority’s responsibility to estab- 
lish the SST Corporation “under such terms 
and conditions as * * * may be deemed nec- 
essary, appropriate and proper in the public 
Interest Your further attention is directed 
to Title IV which clearly provides for effec- 
tive sanctions and restraints upon the Pro- 
duction Corporation. 

By “maximum participation of the invest- 
ing public” it is intended that prospective 
investors will have an opportunity to invest 
in the Production Corporation’s debt and 
equity securities. In the case of the equity 
shares it is further intended that they be 
widely and equitably distributed to the gen- 
eral public. Under such conditions it is con- 
templated that at least 50 million common 
shares will be offered the public through nor- 
mal investment channels, 

The contractors who develop the prototype 
will be the production contractors operating 
under a joint venture management arrange- 
ment with the Production Corporation. The 
latter will have a broad and comprehensive 
Board of Directors representing all segments 
of investors who will perform under ground 
rules assured by the SST Authority. In fol- 
lowing the premise of financing the produc- 
tion phase exclusively with private funds, it 
permits and assures that every one of the 
stockholders owning the 50 million shares 
outstanding will participate in the profits 
that may inure from this commercial opera- 
tion, and not just the contractors, as you 
imply. 

Prospective investors currently may pur- 
chase securities of Boeing and General Elec- 
tric in established market places at prices 
determined by demand. These companies 
epitomize the best in American industry both 
in their respective product output and man- 
agement accomplishments. H.R. 12 and H.R. 
4495 contain no provision which can be in- 
terpreted as reflecting anything but the high- 
est respect for the known ability, ingenuity 
and performance of each selectee contractor. 

Through the contemplated FAA arrange- 
ment with the contractors, the Government 
denies the opportunity and privilege of the 
general public to invest in the SST venture, 
as such, except that they may buy into the 
two selected companies. Several years ago 
the Congress deliberated at great length as 
to whether the public would have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the Government's 
satellite program indirectly invest- 
ment in AT & T and independent telephone 
companies, or directly through a Government 
entity created for that purpose. It chose 
the latter route for sufficiently cogent rea- 
sons, none of which need be recited here. 

Basically, in our open functioning markets 
& prospective investor may purchase the se- 
curities of those companies which are of his 
choosing, whether they be seasoned or non- 

, Bpeculative or non-speculative, and 
whether they produce aircraft or mine metals. 
Rightfully, then, since the Government will 
be the dominant factor insuring the finan- 
cial operation of the SST development, 80, 
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then, should the general public participate 
directly in the profits anticipated by the Pro- 
duction Corporation, in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of this venture. This is assured 
under H.R. 12 and H.R. 4495. 

Congressman MacGregor and I are not in 
a position to speak for other members of 
Congress as to whether it is appropriate and 
necessary to review and study the bases and 
reasons upon which FAA has negotiated the 
prototype program with Boeing and General 
Electric. It is our strong feeling, however, 
that, before Congress authorizes further 
funds in one form or another for this project, 
such facts in connection therewith will be 
thoroughly and minutely explored by it. 

Sincerely yours. 
Prank T. Bow, 
Member of Congress. 


Ethics Must Come First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
must take sound and conclusive measures 
to establish standards of ethical con- 
duct for Members of this body. 

True it is that it is highly unlikely that 
we shall see at any time such conduct 
as brazen as we have witnessed in the 
situation which lead to the recent denial 
of a Member's seat in this body. None- 
theless, we must be watchful of miscon- 
duct and have the necessary authority 
for prompt action. 

The editorial in today’s Washington 
Post makes this quite clear, and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

Riot BUTTON ON POWELL 


Justice has caught up with Adam Clayton 
Powell with a vengeance. The House was 
not satisfied to censure him, impose a severe 
fine and deprive him of his seniority and 
other privileges. It voted down the severe 
punishment recommended by Representative 
Celler and the committee which investigated 
the case only in order to deny the Harlem 
Democrat the right to take his seat. Despite 
the enormity of Mr. Powell's offenses we think 
this outcome was emotional, vindictive and 
foolish. i 

It is not a question of whether the deñant 
vacationer in Bimini deserves a seat in the 
House. He had gone very far indeed toward 
forfeiting his right to a place in any law- 
making body. But this vote to deny him a 
seat will undoubtedly lead to a legal test and 
to a new election in which he will doubtless 
be returned to the House. In that event. 
the House may still be able to censure him, 
if he has not then made amends for his 
offenses. But that will only prolong the 
agony and complicate the problem. The 
House has acted unwisely for the sake 
appeasing excited constituents, 2 

In some respects the House itself shares 
the humiliation it has inflicted on its best- 
known Negro member. For some years the 
House tolerated Mr. Powell's gross miscon- 
duct, as it has tolerated misconduct on the 
part of others, without so much as a check 
on what he was doing or a warning of dire 
consequences to come. Mr. Powell was al- 
lowed to flaunt his misdeeds as if they were 
of no concern to anyone but himself and his 
constituents, But when his conduct reached 
a point where it began to bring the House 
itself into disrepute, his fellow members 
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turned on him with vengeance as extreme as 
their previous apathy had been. 

The least the House can now do is to move 
resolutely toward cleaning up the remainder 
of its backyard in a more rational and sys- 
tematic fashion. It needs a strong ethics 
committee, with a watchdog staff, which can 
move promptly against misconduct on the 
part of its members without any need for 
pushing the riot button. The House has 
swung from the extreme of complacency to 
the extreme of rash action partly because it 
has had no stabilizing machinery for deal- 
ing with such cases. In the next act the 
House must look inward, and we hope with 
a larger measure of calm deliberation. 


The 100th Anniversary of U.S. Office 
of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1967 marks the 100th anniversary of the 
U.S. Office of Education and I do not 
think it inappropriate at this time to 
pause and reflect a bit on the great con- 
tributions which this century-old agency 
has made to the country which it serves. 

Today the office is a vigorous agency 
lodged in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It employs 
some 2,500 dedicated people. It is ad- 
ministering educational programs which 
in the last academic year totaled some 
$3.3 billion and which this year total 
some $3.9 billion. It is taking a leading 
and constructive role in the great educa- 
tional explosion which is now and has 
been beneficially shaking up this coun- 
try since 1958. 

History reveals, however, that the U.S. 
Office of Education was not always as 
highly regarded as it is today. And it 
reveals further that were it not for some 
farsighted men, one of them a Repre- 
sentative from Ohio who later became 
the President of the United States, there 
would not today be in existence a US. 
Office of Education celebrating its 
Centennial. 

Agitation among our people for a 
central educational agency designed to 
serve the local school systems of this 
great country actually began in the late 
1830's when Henry Barnard, subse- 
quently the first U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, became convinced of the 
necessity of some central agency to col- 
lect and disseminate statistics relating 
to education throughout the country. 
Although some information of this sort 
was subsequently culled from the census 
of 1840, agitation for a special agency 
to handle this problem continued 
through the 1840’s and 1850's. This agi- 
tation is not surprising when we remem- 
ber that these were the years when the 
rise of the American public school system 
as we know it today was taking place. 

After the Civil War, efforts for such an 
agency finally bore fruit when Repre- 
sentative James A. Garfield early in 1866 
introduced in the House a bill for the 
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establishment of an Office of Education 
to be located in the city of Washington 
and headed by a Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Garfield's bill was the result of 
a memorial to Congress which had been 
drawn up by a group of prominent edu- 
cators meeting in convention in our 
Capital City in February 1866. After 
rather stormy sessions in both Houses 
of Congress over its meaning and de- 
Sirability, and the threat of a veto by 
President Andrew Johnson who appar- 
ently thought the act was just another 
one of the “radical” reconstruction 
schemes, the bill was signed into law by 
President Johnson on March 2, 1867. 

Over the hundred years since then, 
the Office has served this country well 
and this despite the fact that in all can- 
dor, Mr. Speaker, the American people 
and its Congress have not always paid 
enough attention to the alarming facts 
and problems concerning the status of 
American education which the diligent 
efforts of the Office laid bare. 

The midfifties, however, brought 
home to many, if not all, Americans the 
vital necessity of quality education for 
all Americans both for our domestic 
well being and worldwide posture and 
Strength. The Office has responded 
magnificently to that challenge,*begin- 
ning in 1958 with its administration of 
crucial parts of the mammoth legisla- 
tion known as the National Defense 
Education Act and culminating in 1965 
with the administration of two land- 
mark pieces of educational legislation, 
the Elementary and Secondary Act of 
1965 and the Higher Education Act of 
that same year. Moreover, the passage 
in 1964 of the Civil Rights Act placed 
upon the Office the delicate yet just duty 
of seeing that no American should be 
denied his just share of Federal moneys 
for education solely because of the color 
of his skin. The Office of Education 
has, in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, ad- 
dressed itself to this task forcefully, yet 
prudently. 

As I said at the opening of my re- 
marks the Office is today taking a lead- 
ing role in helping the several States 
of this great country themselves put 
their educational houses in order. In 
doing this the Office is fulfilling the 
mandate granted to it 100 years ago this 
year. May the next hundred years see 
it continue its invaluable contributions 
to the well being of this Nation. 


Religion and Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal during the last few 
years to the effect that religion and 
morality are old fashioned and out of 
date, and that we must adopt something 
called the new morality. It is interest- 
ing, in this connection, to reread what 
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the Father of his Country had to say 
about religion and morality: 
RELIGION AND MORALITY 
[Prom George Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress “to the people of the United States,” 

Sept. 17, 1796] 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
Morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
Would that man claim the tribute of pa- 
triotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these 

t props of the duties of men and 
Citizens. The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and to 
Cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked, where is 
the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in courts of justice? and let us 
With caution Indulge the supposition that 
Morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
ot refined education on minds of peculiar 
Structure, reason and experience both forbid 
Us to expect, that national morality can pre- 
Vail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
More or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 


Honor Choctaw Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
&n institution in Utah of which we are 
very proud is the Intermountain School 
in Brigham City, where Navajo children 
are housed and educated, Recently the 
Superintendent of the Intermountain 
School, Miss Wilma Louise Victor, re- 
ceived a significant honor described in 
the following release from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. I commend Miss Victor 
for her attainments which I believe are 
Worthy of the attention of my colleagues. 

The release follows: 


WILMA LOUISE VICTOR 


Wilma Louise Victor, a Choctaw Indian 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ top-rank- 
ing woman educator, has been selected as 
one of the six women in Government to re- 
Ceive the coveted 1967 Federal Woman's 
Award. 

A native of Idabel, Oklahoma, Miss Victor 
is Superintendent of Intermountain School 
in Brigham City, Utah, which is a home away 
from home for 2.100 Navajo youngsters from 
Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. 

She was selected for her ‘exceptional crea- 
tive and executive ability in the administra- 
tion of a unique and complex school pro- 
gram for disadvantaged Indian youth“. 

Miss Victor is the second Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs careerist and the third Interior 
Department woman to receive the Federal 
Woman's Award, which was instituted seven 
years ago. In 1964 the honor went to Selene 
Gifford, now retired from her post as BIA's 
Assistant Commissioner for Community 
Services. Mrs. Ruth G. Van Cleve. Director 
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of Interior's Office of Territories, was one of 
the recipients in 1966. 

The panel of judges for the 1967 awards 
were: Robert , editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly; Betsy Talbot Blackwell, editor 
of Mademoiselle; Kenneth Crawford, News- 
week columnist; Margaret Mary Kearney, 
WCAU-TV educational director; and C. Eas- 
ton Rothwell, president of Mills College, 

Miss Victor is a member of the Governor's 
Commission on Indian Affairs for the State 
of Utah; the Utah State Conference on Social 
Welfare; and the Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

Her service with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs began in 1941 at the Shiprock, N. M. 
Federal school on the Navajo Reservation, 
She enlisted in the Women’s Army Corps in 
1943 and was discharged in 1946 as First 
Lieutenant, She has been affiliated with the 
Intermountain School during most of the 
past 15 years, since it was opened in 1950 
on the site of the old Bushnell General Hos- 
pital. As supervisor of academic programs, 
she developed a special program for Navajo 
youngsters who came to Intermountain in 
their sub-teens with little or no formal 
schooling. 

When the Bureau launched another inno- 
vative education program five yesrs ago— 
the Institute of American Indian Arts in 
Santa Fe, N.M.— Miss Victor was appointed 
principal. She was recalled to Intermoun- 
tain in 1964 when the need developed there 
for an expanded four-year high school pro- 
gram of academic and vocational training. 


Democracy Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
recall last week we discussed on the floor 
of the House the ability of an 18-year-old 
to exercise mature judgment and re- 
sponsibility in voting. As I said, I be- 
lieve that Americans, at 18 years of age, 
are capable and trustworthy. Indicative 
of the responsibility of our youth is the 
winning speech in the Georgia Voice of 
Democracy Contest, sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and its ladies auxiliary, on the 
theme, “Democracy: What It Means to 
Me.” It was prepared by Jerry F. Kelley, 
the 16-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. F. Kelley, 2819 Ramsey Road, Colum- 
bus, Ga, I join the sponsoring organiza- 
tions in saluting the Jerry F. Kelleys of 
this Nation and also the parents who 
taught them self-reliance and individual 
worth and accountability. The speech 
follows: 

Democracy: Wuat IT Means to Me 
(By Jerry Frank) 

Democracy, the most perfect mode of liv- 
ing yet attained by man, is indeed, a corner- 
stone of my life, It provides for my birth 
and breeding in an aspiring society. It pro- 
tects my rights of propagation, of earning a 
decent livelihood, and of gaining an in- 
sight into the puzzling mystery of life. 
Equally important, democracy gives me the 
chance of dying not just as an unknown be- 
ing in @ seemingly endless expanse of cre- 
ation, but as a recognized individual of worth 
and meaning, 

In return for the good life made possible 
by democracy at work, it seems the Creator's 
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plan that I be grateful and return good for 
good. I must promote the democratic prin- 
ciples to insure their continued protection 
over those who are yet to come. Doing this 
involves many things, some quite tangible 
and others less so. Even the small child can 
aid democracy in its advancement, as soon 
as he begins to recognize the gregarious na- 
ture in himself and others. 

But a real capability of supporting democ- 
racy emerges in the young adult period, In- 
dividuals then begin to grasp the full mean- 
ing of government in a democratic society, 
and, as their scope of reasoning broadens, so 
does their influence on society. It was in 
fact, just recently, that I began to think of 
our way of life in the light of four important 
relationships, of which a positive applica- 
tion of each will further democracy in its 
growth. The first is that of the individual 
and the learning available to him. Young 
people are susceptible to the ideas of others, 
and it is in the adolescent years that the in- 
dividual begins to ponder the same ques- 
tions that confronted our forefathers—" just 
how perfect is our government and what can 
be done to improve it?“ How can this be 
done? The young must keep an open, in- 
dependent mind... weighing all factors 
and carefully evaluating the importance of 
each, Analyze the historical background of 
our government. Don't be hesitant to make 
good use of the mind and many talents given 
you at birth, absorbing knowledge from the 
wealth of sources available, principally from 
literature . .. a record of past learning. As 
Leonardo da Vinci so eloquently stated it, 
“iron rusts from disuse; stagnant water loses 
its purity and tn cold weather becomes froz- 
en; even so does inaction sap the vigors of 
the mind.” 

Considering the nature of our American 
government, the young must then take 
further steps. Take a hardy interest in all 
areas of politics, particularly in elections. 
Decide whom you believe will best serve as 
his country and—rather than be lukewarm 
in your attitude—publicly support your con- 
victions. Have patience with those whose 
views differ from your own, 

A second relationship which is important 
to the young patriot is that of the indi- 
vidual and his family. The family ts the 
basic unit of American culture, One finds 
peace, security, and moral armament in the 
family, Indeed the family circle can either 
instill democratic principles or can misguide 
its members. Thus, young people should 
try to maintain a healthy home attitude. 

Important, also, is the relationship of the 
individual to his fellow Americans. Join 
the group, because in the group is strength. 
Serve as an example of high spirit to 
others ... those who compose that group 
called followers, rather than leaders. 

A final relationship is that of the indi- 
vidual and the religious nature found in 
men everywhere, Let it guide you in your 
relations with friend and foe alike, remem- 
bering that all men are entitled to the same 
rights that you possess. 

Thus, democracy is a unique form of social 
excellence deserving to be protected and 
perpetuated, which does, indeed, grant every 
possessor the precious right to seek and 
behold the majesty of God. 


Care and Treatment of Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
‘HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which is de- 
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signed to bring the Federal contribution 
for veterans’ hospitals and domiciliary 
care to approximately the level which 
the original legislation was intended to 
provide. 

At the present time, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration reimbursement is limited to 
50 percent of the operating costs not to 
exceed $2.50 a day per patient. In the 
past this amount was sufficient, but it is 
no longer true today. Currently, costs 
have risen to over $6 a day per patient 
and are continuing to rise, and at this 
time the ratio is 42 percent Federal and 
58 percent State. With the rising num- 
ber of patients resulting from the Ko- 
rean and Vietnam wars, the needs for 
hospital and nursing home care and 
treatment of veterans will be even great- 
er in the coming years. 

It is obvious that the Federal share of 
the cost of operating facilities for our 
veterans has fallen behind present re- 
quirements, I believe we should recog- 
nize the fact that the cost of veterans’ 
care has increased over the years and 
that it is time to bring the original legis- 
lation up to date by providing some relief 
for the States so that these costs are 
more equitably distributed. 

It is for this reason that I am intro- 
ducing a bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote 
the care and treatment of veterans in 
State veterans’ homes. 

My bill would provide $3.50 for domi- 
ciliary care per day, $5 for nursing home 
care, and $10 for hospital care for eligi- 
ble veterans. This will result in a more 
equitable distribution of costs between 
the Federal Government and the States, 
and I hope will be of some assistance in 
alleviating their perennial budgetary 
problems. I commend this bill to my 
colleagues and urge prompt and early 
passage of it. 


Centennial Anniversary of the U.S. Office 
of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the centennial anniversary of the U.S. 
Office of Education finds the Nation 
deeply committed to a far-reaching re- 
evaluation and modernization of our sys- 
tem of schooling. - 

The 100th anniversary of the agency 
which administers our Federal educa- 
tional effort comes at a time of virtual 
revolution in the field—a revolution of 

- method, outlook, and technology—in 
which the Federal Government has been 
assigned a major role. 

Let me emphasize, Mr. Speaker, that 
this revolution stops far short of any 
intention to alter the basic State and 
local control of school administration. 
Even though it will spend an estimated 
$4 billion on education in the current 
fiscal year, the Federal Government re- 
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mains a junior partner to the States and 
their local school authorities. 

Yet, through its sponsorship of experi- 
mentation in education, through its as- 
sistance of school and college construc- 
tion, through its programs of financial 
ald to students, teachers, and research- 
ers at all levels, the Federal Government 
is serving as a central conduit of edu- 
cational improvement that can be 
tapped by the States and educational in- 
stitutions. z 

Most of this activity stems from recent 
legislation, enacted in response to na- 
tional policy that says our schools must 
bear a social responsibility far beyond 
the relatively simple tasks assigned them 
100 years ago. This policy, as spelled out 
in 24 major education bills passed by 
the Congress in the last 3 years, charges 
our schoolmen with two jobs. One is to 
construct a true road toward universally 
equal educational opportunity. The sec- 
ond is to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in general. 

By these means, we hope to erase those 
areas of poverty and deprivation that ex- 
ist in a generally prosperous society. We 
will bring everyone within reach of a 
dignified and fulfilling life. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, this focus 
on education is a relatively recent one. 

Federal efforts in the field may be said 
to have entered the modern age in 1958, 
with the passage of the National Defense 
Education Act. Although Federal as- 
sistance to education dates back to the 
founding of the Republic and beyond, its 
thrust for decades had been primarily in 
auxiliary areas, such as the gathering of 
statistics, and in temporary programs, 
such as those of special training in time 
of war or depression. 

The National Defense Education Act 
had as its aim the strengthening of weak 
spots in education through a multi- 
faceted system of aid. Significantly, the 
Office of Education undertook a major 
internal reorganization to meet the new 
and expanded duties assigned to it by 
NDEA and later education legislation. 

This pattern of flexible adaption to 
new demands has been a highly signif- 
icant feature of recent administration of 
our Federal education policy. 

It was repeated in 1964, after passage 
of major legislation in the fields of the 
health professions, vocational education, 
manpower development and training, 
and library services and construction. 

Administrative response to congres- 
sional emphasis on education came even 
more swiftly upon passage of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. This legislative breakthrough 
enacted the first modern program of gen- 
eral assistance to elementary and second- 
ary schools. Upon signing the bill, Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed a task force in 
education. He acted upon the recom- 
mendation of the then Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Commissioner of Education. The basic 
aims of the task force’s recommendations 
were to permit a coordinated approach 
to administration of existing programs 
and provide for the assimilation of new 
programs. 

The result has been a clear and effec- 
tive assignment of functions by level of 
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education within the Office of Educa- 
tion. This allows the fullest concentra- 
tion of effort on each component of the 
Federal program of assistance. Most re- 
cently, the Office has established a 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped in quick response to congression- 
Pr a for greater activity in this 
field. 

Mr. Speaker, the Office of Education, 
despite its age, is a place of youthful 
spirit and dynamic outlook. As such, it 
mirrors the determination of the Nation 
to remove, finally and forever, the final 
obstacles to full and equitable use and 
enjoyment of our national abundance. 


Lowering the Voting Age to 18 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join an ever-growing list of 
Representatives and Senators who favor 
lowering the voting age to 18 years. I 
stand with those Congressmen who have 
proposed a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting denial of the vote on account 
of age to anyone 18 years of age or older. 

Before today, nearly 20 of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues have introduced 
resolutions which would extend the vote 
to young people 18 to 21 years old. I 
notice, too, that in the other body the 
majority and minority leaders have 
joined in a resolution to lower the voting 
age, indicating support from both sides 
of the aisle on this matter. The Mem- 
bers of the other Chamber have strongly 
supported their floor leaders’ proposals. 

It is time that we, the representatives 
of the people, extend that precious 
right—the right to vote—to all respon- 
sible citizens. Are our young people re- 
sponsible? I say so. 

Young people today are better edu- 
cated than ever before. Some recent 
Statistics may help to show this. In 
1940, 50.8 percent of the 17-year-old pop- 
ulation were high school graduates, In 
1950, this figure had risen to 59 per- 
cent; by 1960, to 65.1 percent. In 1965, 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
determined that 72.7 percent of the 17- 
year-old population were high school 
graduates. Furthermore, the number of 
high school students who go on to college 
is growing each year. Not too long ago 
only one student in 10 was able to attend 
college. Today, the number of college 
students has increased fourfold. 

Educators have shown that the more 
knowledge a person has, the better able 
he is to operate in the world around him, 
These highly educated young people are 
well equipped to meet the challenges of 
responsible citizenship. They should, 
therefore, be able to exercise our Na- 
tion’s primary symbol of citizenship— 
the right to vote. 

Education plays a big role in preparing 
a young person for adulthood. Yet, age 
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itself is considered a criterion for classifi- 
Cation as an adult. In many circum- 
stances age 18 is regarded as the break 
between juvenile and adult. In most 
States persons 18 and above must stand 
trial in criminal courts, and they may be 
Punished as adults for capital crimes. 

In a number of States persons between 
the ages of 18 and 21 are permitted to 
enter into contracts. Half the States 
Permit the execution of a will for per- 
Sonal property at age 18. Life insurance 
Companies recognize an adult as being 
18 years old or older. Youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21 are required 

Pay property and income taxes, if 

applicable, and many do so. Almost all 

tates recognize 18 as old enough to 
Marry without parental consent. 

Psychologists have found that a per- 
son reaches emotional and mental ma- 
turity at age 18, and is well equipped to 
Make choices and resolve conflicts both 
in his personal life and beyond his indi- 

` vidual circumstances. 

There are other valid arguments that 
Can be made for lowering the voting age 
to include more than 10 million young 
People. 

The success of the lowered voting age 
Provisions in Kentucky, Georgia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii demonstrate that young 
people between 18 and 21 are apprecia- 
tive of the meaning of their votes, and 
are able to cast intelligent ballots. 

How well I remember the 1960 and 
1964 presidential campaigns. Enthusi- 
asm and idealism characterized those 
Who worked to get their candidate 
elected. How was that so? What made 

“politicos” different? Their age. 
ds of youngsters joined in 
rallies, worked at party headquarters 
and among student groups, and aided in 
Voter registration drives. Their exuber- 
ance and idealism permeated the cam- 
Daigns, and I think the Nation was 
better for it. If this kind of participa- 
tion is demonstrated by people who, for 
the most part, could not vote because of 
age, just think what level of in- 
Volvement could be reached if 18- to 21- 
Year-olds had the right to vote. 

In conclusion, I might also add that a 
Majority of the American people sup- 
Dorts extending the vote to this segment 
Of the population. For the past 11 
Years nearly 60 percent of those ques- 
tioned in a national poll have favored 
lowering the age requirement. 

The combination of these factors 
Doints out that Congress should pass and 
Submit to the State a constitutional 
amendment extending the right to vote 
2 eitizens 18 to 21 years old. The time 

now. 


Antiboycott Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Iam 


today introducing a resolution author- 
izing the House Committee on Banking 
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and Currency to conduct a study on the 
effectiveness of the antiboycott amend- 
ment to the 1965 Export Control Act. 

The original amendment was pri- 
marily designed to protect U.S. busi- 
nesses from the Arab boycott against 
firms dealing with Israel. Nevertheless, 
there is growing evidence that large and 
small American businesses alike are still 
adversely affected by the Arab boycotts. 
Consequently, I feel it to be appropriate 
that Congress undertake a study of the 
effectiveness of the present law so as to 
determine what further legislation may 
be needed to protect. our commercial 
interests. 


Senator Fulbright Discusses Foreign 
Policy Shortcomings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, added to his long list of publica- 
tions a book titled “The Arrogance of 
Power.” This book published by Random 
House has been marked by critics as one 
of the most important recent analyses of 
American foreign policy. 

Throughout much of the cold war pe- 
riod, Senator FULBRIGHT believes, our 
foreign policy has responded inade- 
quately to both momentous changes 
within the Communist bloc and to the 
rising nationalism and need for political 
and social reform expressed by the 
newly developing nations. Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’s discussion is complemented by 
his concern for the “fallout” which has 
resulted around the world from the use 
of our military and economic power in 
southeast Asia. 

At this moment of debate over military 
appropriations for the war in Vietnam, 
it is especially vital that Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’s conclusions be carefully re- 
viewed. I am therefore submitting for 
the Recorp a summary of his book by 
Frank Alteshul, the chairman of the 
Committee on International Policy of the 
National Planning Association, which 
appeared in the February 11 issue of the 
Saturday Review: 

ADVICE AND DISSENT 

It is, if anytħing, an understatement to 
say there is an uneasy feeling throughout 
the land that many of the recent decisions 
taken by our government in the field of 
foreign policy have been ill-advised. This 
feeling often finds expression in open dis- 
sent, for which Senator J. William Fulbright 
in The Arrogance of Power eloquently sup- 
plies the rationale. Im doing so he effec- 
tively disposes at the same time of the flip- 
pant charge of Nervous Nellyism. 

In the course of a sober analysis of many 
aspects of our foreign policy, Mr. Fulbright 
focuses attention on our principal source of 
preoccupation—Vietnam. In his words, “the 
official war aims of the United States govern- 
ment, as I understand them, are to defeat 
what is regarded as North Vietnamese ag- 
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gression, to demonstrate the futility of what 
the Communists call wars of national lib- 
eration,’ and to create conditions under 
which the South Vietnamese people will be 
able freely to determine their own future.” 
He does not doubt the “sincerity of the Presi- 
dent“ and his associates “In propounding 
these aims,” What he does doubt, and 
doubts very much, “is the ability of the 
United States to achieve these aims by the 
means being used.” Furthermore, he ques- 
tions “the ability of the United States or 
any other Western nation to go into a small, 
alien, undeveloped Asian nation and create 
stability where there is chaos, the will to 
fight where there is defeatism, democracy 
where there is no tradition of it, and honest 
government where corruption is almost a 
way of life.” 

Senator Fulbright shares with many of his 
fellow citizens certain fundamental mis- 
givings. Have the aims of our intervention, 
whether in the Dominican Republic, for 
example, or in Vietnam, been fairly present- 
ed to the American people? In regard to the 
Dominican Republic, he feels that “there is 
no doubt that the fear of Communism rath- 
er than danger to American lives” was the 
basic reason for intervention. About Viet- 
nam he says, “when all the official rhetoric 
about aggression and the defense of freedom 
and the sanctity of our word has been cited 
and recited, we are still left with two es- 
sential reasons for our involvement in Viet- 
nam: the view of Communism as an evil 
philosophy and the view of ourselves as God's 
avenging angels, whose sacred duty it is to 
combat evil philosophies.” 

It is the wisdom no less than the legality 
of pursuing this course as a sacred duty that 
Senator Fulbright challenges. He feels that 
in the formulation of policy we have not 
given sufficient weight to the changing 
aspects of Communism or the rising tide 
of nationalism. It was the aggressive char- 
acter of Soviet imperialism, using Commu- 
nism as a weapon, rather than the Com- 
munist ideology itself that threatened us in 
the aftermath of the Second World War. In 
Senator Fulbright’s words, “a strong Com- 
munist state which poses a barrier to ex- 
pansion by an aggressive Communist power 
may be more desirable from the viewpoint of 
American interests than a weak non-Com- 
munist state whose very weakness forms a 
vacuum which invites conquest or subver- 
sion.” Implicit is the suggestion that a 
united Vietnam vigorously nationalist and 
historically strongly anti-Chinese in char- 
acter might in the long run prove to be in 
accord with the true interests of the United 
States even though tainted with a Com- 
munist ideology. 

This is a conception clearly at variance 
with our alleged objectives. But are we not 
following a will-o’-the-wisp in our apparent 
determination to transform South Vietnam 
which under the Geneva Accords was re- 
garded merely as a temporary zone, into an 
independent nation when no such independ- 
ent nation has previously existed? That 
such an attempt is an adventure in futility 
seems to be the Senator’s view. And the 
cost of the effort is not limited to the tragic 
loss of American lives and the diversion of 
American resources that could be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. There are collateral costs 
of great magnitude, described by Senator 
Fulbright as “Fallout.” Because we have 
embarked upon a course of action which we 
would have criticized violently if pursued by 
others, we are today the subject of deep- 
seated criticism ourselves. Here we are 
paying a price of immeasurable proportions, 
Not only has the prospect of any détente 
with the Soviet Union been dimmed, but, no 
less important, our position of leadership 
in the free world and Asia as well is being 
seriously undermined. While no one ques- 
tions our military and economic power, there 
is widespread doubt that we have the moral 
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and intellectual qualities necessary to em- 
ploy this power judiciously. We seem to 
have strayed a long way from “a decent 
respect for the opinion of mankind.” 

Under the heading “An Alternative for 
Vietnam” Senator Fulbright sets forth a pro- 
gram of eight points which, if followed, might 
lead us step by step out of the predicament 
in which we now find ourselves. No one, in- 
cluding Senator Fulbright, would presume 
to predict the outcome. Yet few would 
quarrel with the end he seeks—to bring peace 
and tranquility to Vietnam, to substitute 
constructive endeavor for the devastation of 
continuing warfare, and finally to neutralize 
as much of Southeast Asia as is willing to 
accept the guarantee of neutralization. 

This is a profound and stimulating book 
which the Administration could study to 
great advantage. In a chapter entitled “The 
Senate and the Senator” there is a revealing 
statement that should be noted: “There are 
still other areas in which I am proscribed 
from leadership or initiative by the strong 
preferences of my constituency.” Possibly 
this will satisfy the many admirers of Senn- 
tor Fulbright who have been critical of his 
attitude in regard to civil rights legislation. 
For had he followed in this domain the dic- 
tates of conscience rather than those of 
political expediency, the nation would in all 
likelihood have been deprived of his unique 
and enlightened contribution over the years 
to the discussion and formulation of Ameri- 
ean foreign policy. 


Romney’s Options 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL - 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial appearing in the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star of 
Thursday, February 23, 1967. 

The editorial follows: 

ROMNEY'S OPTIONS 

George Romney, the non-candidate in 
search of a presidential nomination, has at 
long last broken his silence and spoken out 
on the subject of Vietnam. He didn’t say 
much, to be sure, but the very fact that he 
has seen fit to address himself, however 
vaguely, to that knotty problem can only be 
considered a step in the right direction, 

The substance of the governor's remarks 
on Vietnam seems to boil down to a slashing 
attack on President Johnson for having made 
up his mind about certain courses of action. 
This decisionmaking process is referred to by 
Romney as option closing, which, it seems, 
is a bad thing. For example: 

“Once we had the option of getting in- 
volved in a large-scale land war in Southeast 
Asia. Now we don't. 

“Once we had the option to bomb or not 
to bomb. Now we don't. 

“Johnson's peace options are being frit- 
tered away...” 

It is, admittedly, difficult to determine from 
the foregoing whether Romney is distressed 
over the nation's failure to get involved in 
a large-scale land war in Asia (which seems 
hard to believe) or if he believes that the 
United States is already in a “large-scale land 
war.” Equally obscure are the reasons why 
he believes that the administration is ir- 
revocably committed to continue the bomb- 
ing. And exactly what “peace options” are 
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and just how they have been "frittered away“ 
is anybody's guess. 

Still and all, the fact that Romney has 
stuck a tentative toe into the murky waters 
of Vietnam policy gives promise for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps, with the passage of time, he 
will see fit to close a few options of his 
own, thereby giving some clue as to where 
he stands on this major issue. 

And when he does, the Republican party 
will be in a better position to exercise some 
of its important options. Like deciding who 
should run for president in 1968, 


Resolution on Antipoverty Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
Congress a noteworthy resolution on 
anti-poverty programs recently adopted 
by the Board of Trustees of the Jewish 
Community Council of Essex County, 
N.J. 

The Jewish Community Council is the 
central coordinating, fundraising, budg- 
eting and social planning and fund dis- 
bursement agency for a network of local, 
national, and overseas agencies in the 
fields of health, education, social welfare, 
cultural, and recreational activities. Its 
leadership in this field gives particular 
importance to the council's views, and I 
urge that careful consideration be given 
to the recommendations contained in the 
resolution which follows in full: 

RESOTLIVON ON ANTIBOVERTY PROGRAMS 


The Jewish Community Council of Essex 
County supports the declaration by the Con- 
gress in the Economic Opportunity Act that: 

“It is the policy of the United States to 
eliminate the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty in this Nation by opening to every- 
one the opportunity to work, and the oppor- 
tunity to live in decency and dignity.” 

The experience of the past two years in 
anti-poverty programs reemphasizes the ur- 
gent need to apply the following basic prin- 
ciples to carry out this policy: 

Programs should concentrate on priority 
needs. 

Services should be operated by representa- 
tive and responsible agencies, and wherever 
possible, by agencies with demonstrated 
qualifications and competence, 

Such agencies should encourage and ex- 
tend local initiative and responsibility 
through community action programs, and 
should effectively involve the poor in the 
development and conduct of these programs. 

Creative innovations should be under- 
taken, the experimental nature 
of much of the anti-poverty efforts. 

Highly qualified staffs are essential. 

There should be due regard to separation 
of Church and State. 

The financing should be adequate for the 
purpose and needs. 

We endorse the statement by the Inter- 
Religious Committee Against Poverty that 
“Our country has the material and human 
resources to expand and strengthen these 
programs. It would be a cruel injustice to 
require that the poor should be the ones to 
make the major sacrifice for the other prob- 
lems we must solve.“ 


We reaffirm that the Economic Opportunity 
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Act is one of a number of measures to deal 
with poverty. Basic to the elimination and 
prevention of poverty are: 

A growing economy. 

* High quality education. 

Strong health and welfare services. 

Effective vocational training and employ- 
ment programs. : 

Adequate housing and area re-develop- 
ment. 

All individuals and elements in the popu- 
lation should be insured equal opportunity 
to take advantage of these benefits and to 
participate in the growth of the economy. 

In the further development of anti-pov- 
erty programs, it is essential that there 
should be full, continuing cooperation 
among the Federal government, States, mu- 
nicipalities and voluntary agencies, We 
again urge voluntary agencies as well as busi- 
ness, labor and industry to give the full 
benefit of their experience and knowledge 
to assist the government in the development 
of programs, which will achieve the major 
impact essential to the elimination of 
poverty. i 


Meet Beatrice Judge: Judgeship in Her 
Stars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr, Speaker, Judge 
Beatrice M. Judge is one of the great per- 
sonalities from Brooklyn, N.Y. She is 
like that tree that grows in Brooklyn— 
with roots well dug into the soil and with 
branches stretched out into space—do- 
ing so much for so many. She is one, I 
think, who is symbolic of the do-it-your- 
self age. She is a judge today because of 
that very reason. She never asked any- 
one to do anything that she would not 
do herself. 

She is respected by all and shows re- 
spect to all. Her reputation as a judge 
is well known. 

I am delighted, Mr, Speaker, to place 
in the permanent Recorp of this august 
body a tribute paid to her by another 
wonderful person, Ruth Davis, of the 
World Journal Tribune staff: 

Meer BEATRICE Jupor: Jupcesurm IN HER 
STARS 
(By Ruth Davis) 

For Beatrice M. Judge to haye become a 
8 is no mere coincidence. It just had 
to 


First of all, it is the answer to her ambi- 
tion; second, her father had been asked to be 
a judge and refused; thirdly, her forebears 
had been lawyers and judges, and fourthly, 
(just. to prove it was in the stars) her 
family crest includes the name Brehon or 
Brehony, who were the Judges of the Irish 
clans from prehistoric times, 

With all of this, plus the fact that more 
than a million folks in Brooklyn and Rich- 
mond voted for her—how could Beatrice 
miss becoming Judge Beatrice Judge. 

Asked how she felt being the first distaff 
Civil Court judge and now first woman in 
Supreme Court's Second Judicial District, 
she says: 

“I have to give the best service I know 
how, to prepare the way for the women 
who come after me. In all the time I prac- 
ticed law I never found any discrimination 
in legal problems.“ 
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NATIVE OF BOROUGH 
A native Brooklynite, the judge grew up in 
Park Slope section. She attended St. 
Angela Hall High School, received her B.A. 
degree from Adelphi College and went on 
for three years at Brooklyn Law School. 
While she was there she also worked in her 
father’s office. She was admitted to the 
bar Oct. 20, 1920. 

Not wanting to rely on her father, who 
didn’t approve of women lawyers, she 
Worked twice as hard and practiced law by 
herself until 1933, when she took charge of 
her father's office during his illness, Fol- 
lowing his death tn 1935, she continued the 

W practice with James P. Collins as her 
Partner. The new firm was called Judge and 
Collins. When Collins died in 1942 she con- 
tinued alone. 

Politics entered into the future Judge's 
life when her father said to her after she 
had made a complaint, “All right, if you don’t 
like things the way they are, do something 
About it." So the lady jurist says, “I started 
At the bottom of the ladder, read the elec- 
tion law and joined the Washington Demo- 
cratic Club.” 

Then she started to campaign for the of- 
fice of committeeman, getting up her own 
Petition, gathering her own signatures and 
filing the papers with the local county com- 
mittee. She claims she “saw every woman 
in the district” She won the post and 
eventually became district captain. She 
built up the women's end of the club so 
Much that they really outgrew the club- 
house. 

LIVES ON 51ST STREET 


Time had come for a change for Beatrice 
Judge. She thought she had enough of 
Politics for awhile, as her practice was in- 
creasing and took most of her time. She 
Moved to a home she had found while check- 
ing it for the Equitable Savings and Loan 
Assn., as its counselor. 

The house was at 460 5ist St. She had 
It torn apart, and made into a three-family 
house. She has been living there since 1937 
With her cousin, her foster mother, Mary E. 
Collins, a scotty, which she has been minding 
for a friend for the past three years, and a 
Ted tom cat. 

Justice Judge's reputation as a politician 

gone ahead of her. She followed the 
late Nora Casey as co-leader of the 7th A.D. 
It was the late Assemblyman Louis Kalish 
Who considered Beatrice for the courts. After 
her 18 months in the civil court he told 

that he had watched her work and 
thought she was material for the supreme 
court. Assemblyman Stanley Steingut pre- 
tented Beatrice’s name and the executive 
Committee nominated her. 

Even though everything had pointed to 
her becoming a judge, it was a luncheon 
in honor of former Corrections Commissioner 

Cross at the Woman's City Club that 
Made up her mind that a judgeship was an 
Occupation she would really enjoy. 

ENJOYS KNITTING 


Although Justice Judge invaded the mas- 
Culine world, she is completey feminine. She 
enjoys knitting, needlepoint, working in the 
Garden, attending the theater and concerts 
And is enthusiastic about ballet. And do not 
de surprised if you see the judge making 
bobbin lace on a pillow. 

Her nearest kinfolk are cousins, but she 
is never lonely for she is a member of the 

Troptimist Club, which is an international 
Organization; the Business and Professional 
Women's Club of Brooklyn, a national or- 
ganization, and the International Federation 
Of Catholic Alumnae. So wherever she 
travels she finds friends. 

Right now her docket includes jury trials 
&nd matrimonial cases. Her secretary is Ben- 
ton Headley. 
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In July the lady judge is planning to take 
a course at the National College of State 
Trial Judges at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and commute to her summer home at 
Cold Spring Habor, L.I. 


Statement of Representative Hervey G. 
Machen in the Case of Adam Clayton 
Powell 


SPEECH 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr, MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against the recommendations of the se- 
lect committee because I believe them to 
be inadequate for the offenses enu- 
merated in its report. There is a listing 
in this report of misconduct on the part 
of ADAM CLAYTON Powe tt that involves 
both abuse of his prerogatives as a pow- 
erful committee chairman and contempt 
of the courts of the State of New York 
to a degree that is shocking and unprece- 
dented by a man in his position. 

His actions were even more despicable 
because the moneys he misused were 
available to him on the assumption that 
a responsible chairman of one of the 
House’s major committees would have 
the honor and respect to utilize his priv- 
ileges only in the service of his constit- 
uents and the Nation. 

Yet this report uses language similar 
to that of a criminal indictment to de- 
scribe the manner in which funds were 
diverted for personal purposes. 

I cannot believe that censure of a man 
like this who has already mocked the 
dignity of the judiciary and flaunted his 
disregard for his colleagues and their 
opinions would be any punishment at all. 

And I further have grave reservations 
about the wisdom of the fine that was 
recommended by the committee. For 
one thing, the terms of repayment make 
an absolute assumption that the people 
of the 18th District of New York will re- 
turn this man to office again in the 91st 
Congress. 

Second is the legal question of the 
bearing such restitutional payment would 
have on possible criminal action to be 
taken by the Justice Department in this 
case. As a lawyer, this point disturbs 
me and I did not feel that I could acqui- 
esce in such a recommendation. Thirdly, 
acceptance of a fine implies to me that 
his original misappropriation has been 
condoned. 

However, now that the difficult deci- 
sion has been made to exclude a Member 
who had served in these Halls for over 
22 years, the House cannot quickly turn 
its back and pretend as though nothing 
has happened. 

The Nation and the world have 
watched our actions closely and I know 
that there is a question in many quar- 
ters as to why Representative POWELL’S 
behavior went on so long. The actions 
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of Apam CLAYTON POWELL were deplora- 
ble but they were tolerated by this House 
over a long period of time. 

The formation of a strong Committee 
on Ethics is the best answer to that 
question. I believe that support for such 
a committee is the moral obligation of 
every Member who voted against the se- 
lect committee report. The Powell case 
must provide the catalyst for the estab- 
lishment of such a body that would not 
only have the authority to investigate 
but the power to enforce its sanctions. 

There was much reference in the de- 
bate to the damage done to the reputa- 
tion of the House by the behavior of the 
Harlem minister. We do not wipe out 
this stain by one moralistic act. We 
must be consistent, just and firm. We 
will only play into the hands of the more 
emotional opponents of punishment un- 
less we demonstrate that they are wrong 
when they argue that PowELL only did 
what others do, or that his punishment 
was related in any way to his race. 

We have nothing to fear from the for- 
mation of such a committee. Let us not 
ae the American people to think 
we do. 


The Late Honorable John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the compilation of 
memorial addresses and remarks, a set 
of the resolutions adopted January 30, 
1967, by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in respect to the passing of our 
great and good friend, the late Honora- 
ble Jonn E. Focarry, of Rhode Island: 

COMMITTEE RESOLUTION ON THE LATE 
HONORABLE JOHN E. FOGARTY 

Whereas, on the morning of Tuesday, the 
tenth of January, nineteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, the Honorable John E. Fogarty 
of Rhode Island, after more than a quarter 
of a century in the service of his country as 
a Member of the House of Representatives, 
crossed the great threshold in response to the 
call of his Maker; and 

Whereas he was a senior and valuable 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and chairman of one of the most important 
subconimittees of the Committee on Appro- 
priations—the Subcommitte on the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare—longer than any other man in the 
history of the Committee; and 

Whereas his outstanding contributions to 
the health, education, and welfare of the 
American people were such as to merit scores 
of high honors from schools and - 
tions, not only throughout this Nation, but 
internationally as well: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the. members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, recognize that 
in the passing of our colleague, John E. 
Fogarty, we have lost a beloved friend and 
our Nation a great public servant, one of the 
greatest humanitarians who ever served in 
the Congress of the United States, a cou- 
rageous and tireless worker for the good of all 
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mankind but especially for those who could 
not help themselves; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Luise, his daughter, 
Mary, and other members of his family whom 
he loved so much; and therefore be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered 
in the journal of this committee, that a copy 
be sent to Mrs. Fogarty, that a copy be sent 
to Miss Mary Fogarty, and that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
place a copy of these resolutions in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Adopted January 30, 1967. 


Kindness Has No Color 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
when we hear so much about racial 
prejudices and discrimination, it is re- 
freshing to read articels such as the one 
entitled “Kindness Has No Color” which 
appeared in the February 1967 issue of 
Signs of the Times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article written by Ruth 
Earhart: 

Kross Has No COLOR 
(By Ruth Earhart) 

“Mother, may I go across the street and 
play with Kenny?“ asked my seven-year-old 
after school one day. 

I glanced out the window at cars rushing 
by and wished once more that we had been 
fortunate enough to find a house on a quieter 
street. 

Every day I face the same problem: My 
children must cross this street on their way 
to and from school, or to play with their 
friends. 

As each of them reached school age, we 
had gone through the same procedure. I 
crossed the street with them when they were 
in kindergarten and met them to re- 
cross after thelr class was dismissed. In first 
grade, I walked to the end of the driveway to 
see them safely across and met them as they 
returned. When they entered second grade, 
I steeled myself for the final untying of the 
apron strings when they would begin to cross 
alone. I learned after watching my oldest 
as he made his first attempts, that the best 
thing to do was to shove them out the front 
door and retreat to the farthest point in the 
house where I couldn't watch their nerve- 
shattering starts and stops to cross the busy 
street. 

Even now, with child number five taking 
the final step, I felt the same uncertainties I 
had with all the others. The routine never 
changed—say bood-bye at the door, busy my- 
self with some minor chore; then the quick 
dash, the imperative look, to be sure they 
were safely across and on their way. 

I heaved a sigh and turned to my young- 
est, “All right. You may go to Kenny's, but 
be careful crossing the street.” 

I had just finished cleaning the bathroom 
and was hanging clean curtains at the win- 
dow which overlooked the street. As I placed 
one curtain on the rod, I glanced down to 
where the small figure stood waiting for a 
break in traffic. I saw his small feet start 
forward; then the muscles tightened 
throughout his body as he quickly pulled 
back to the driveway. I knew from his reac- 
tion that another car had just turned the 
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corner and he would have to walt till it 
passed, Three more times he attempted to 
cross. The cars continued in what seemed 
to be an unending stream. 

I turned from the window, determined not 
to watch, but something drew me back. A 
beautiful, shiny new car stopped at the curb, 
and the man within rolled down the window 
and spoke to my son. My heart was in my 
mouth. What was he saying? Was he ask- 
ing directions, or did he have other inten- 
tions? I was afraid to leave the window and 
run downstairs to see what he wanted. Im- 
pulsively I leaned forward, hoping to under- 
stand something from his actions and at the 
same time keep my child within sight. 

I saw my son nod his head, and the man 
got out of the car. I paid no attention to 
how he was dressed, what he looked like, his 
height, or his age. I just watched in fascina- 
tion as he proceeded’ to the middle of the 
street and raised his hands to the oncoming 
traffic. As the cars stopped, he motioned my 
son across the street; then he got back Into 
his car and drove away. I was too shocked to 
note his license number or even the make of 
his car. I know it was aqua in color, but 
color doesn't mean much on today’s high- 
ways. I could never pick out that car by ita 
color alone. 

In the ten years we have lived in this house, 
no other person has ever taken enough in- 
terest in one of my children to take time to 
help him across the street. 

When Kenny came home that evening for 
supper, I was waiting at the door for him. 
“Was that someone we knew who helped you 
across the street?" Iasked. 

No.“ He smiled up at me. 
nicest colored man.” 

I paused for a moment in silence. In my 
anxiety for my child’s safety, I hadn't even 
noticed that the man’s skin was a different 
color from my own! 

Would you do the same for that man's 
child? I hope so, I know I would! © 

How true it is that “kindness has no 
color“ only a radiant glow from within. 


“It was the 


Metropolitan School Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 1, 1966, the Board of Education, 
District No. 208, of Cook County, II., 
unanimously adopted a resolution con- 
cerning metropolitan school districts. 
I include this resolution in the Appendix 
of the RECORD., 

This school board serves part of the 
congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent. I am proud to num- 
ber its members among my constituents. 

In its resolution, the board shows how 
ridiculous it would be to construct huge 
central educational parks in the large 
cities of the United States. When edu- 
cational costs are already considerably 
higher than they were before the Federal 
Government intruded into the field of 
education, it would be folly to necessitate 
new and avoidable expenditures. 

Surely local school boards are better 
qualified to make the decisions that will 
profoundly affect the children who at- 
tend the schools in their areas. 

The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION 3911 


Whereas, the American system of free com- 
mon school education has historically been 
under the control of the legislatures of the 
states by constitutional provision, and 

Whereas, in the State of Illinois and in 
many others the legislatures have seen fit to 
vest the practical executive authority in 
local schoo! boards which are directly elected 
by the people, and 

Whereas, recent hearings in the Congress 
of the United States on or about September 
29, 1966 have disclosed the preparation of 
“Discussion Papers“ which advocate the 
establishment of central educational parks 
in the large cities of our nation, and 

Whereas, the consummation of such plans 
would, by the transportational necessities 
thereof, deprive parents of school age chil- 
dren of the opportunity of being with their 
children for two or three hours a day, and 
thus diminish their ability to rear their own 
children, and 

Whereas, the adoption of such plans would 
result ultimately in the abandonment of 
local school house? of many million of dol- 
lars in value plus the cost of the erection 
of new centralized facilities, thus forcing 
taxpayers in local communities to bear a 
doubled burden, and 

Whereas, in practical fact the adoption of 
such plans would eventually lead to the loss 
of actual control of public schools by the 
people through their directly elected local 
boards of education, 

Now therefore be it resolved by the Board 
of Education of School District No. 208 of 
Cook County, Illinols that said Board of Edu- 
cation opposes the efforts to effect the crea- 
tion of such enlarged metropolitan attend- 
ance areas and the concomitant family and 
community disruption which would result 
therefrom, and 

That the Secretary of this Board be di- 
rected to send copies of this resolution to the 
United States Senators for Ilinois, to the 
Congressman of the 10th Congressional dis- 
trict, to the State Senator and Representa- 
tives of the 7th state legislative district, and 
to the State and Cook County Superintend- 
ents of Public Instruction, 

Paul A. Anderson seconded the motion, and 
the following voted Aye; Paul A. Anderson, 
Ernest F. Arlart, Robert E. Bard, Miles E. 
Cunat, Jr., Harry C. Hedberg, Gene B. 
Mulder; and the following voted Nay: None, 


The Textile Industry Needs People’s 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions I have tried to point out 
to our colleagues the present serious 
plight confronting the American textile 
industry because of inordinate imports 
of foreign-made textile goods. 

The Gastonia, N.C., Gazette, my home- 
town newspaper, has been one of the 
outstanding publications in America in 
its advocacy of the protection of Ameri- 
can textile jobs. This great newspaper 
has again come to the defense of the 
industry in an excellent editorial en- 
titled “The Textile Industry Needs Peo- 
ple’s Support,” which appeared in its 
edition on Sunday, February 26, 1967. 


’ 
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I insert this editorial to be made a part 
of the Recor» for today: 
[From the Gastonia (N.C.) Gazette, Feb. 26, 
1967 


Tse Trxriir Inpusrry Neeps PEOPLE'S 


SUPPORT 


The textile industry is troubled. That 
means, among other things, that Gaston 
County is troubled. 

Nobody in the industry appears even close 
to readiness to push the panic button. In 
fact, there appears to be optimism that a 
great deal can be done to relieve the situa- 
tion for the future. 

The problem is, again, that of imports, It 
is an old story to the textile mill owner and 
to the textile mill worker. 

In the simplest terms, the textile industry 
sees the volume of imports as having 
Mounted to such proportions that profits, 
Wages, employment, job opportunity—even 
the safety of the industry—are threatened. 

The textile industry spokesmen have tradi- 
tionally sought wherever possible to employ 
restraint in language and objectivity in 
Stating their case. That may be a fault ina 
time, such as now, when the loudest mouths 
in Washington are heeded first. 

And it may simply be in keeping with such 
times that congressional sentiment is build- 
ing to reclaim constitutional control over 
foreign trade from the hands of administra- 


Textile men believe, and we think cor- 
rectly, that the domestic industry has been 
abused in an inordinate effort by govern- 
Ment to make gains which at best would be 
Of value much smaller than their price. 

Under provisions of the Long Term Ar- 
Tangement, involving about 30 textile pro- 
ducing countries, there was to have been 
an orderly growth of foreign textile imports 
into this country. 

The LTA had the advantage of helping to 


for the sale of their dollar-earning 


t had the advantage also of stating a plan 
the domestic industy could know 
expect in Industry-affecting action 
government. Thus, the American 
textile industry could make reasonable plans 
for the future. 

The LTA, which was to run for five years, 


— 


uch an arrangement be sought with regard 
go wool and man-made fibers, as well as cot- 

n, 

The industry thought, and still thinks, 
that the principle, the philosophy, of a freer 
but orderly world trade is a good idea. 

The failure, the industry thinks, is ob- 
vious. Imports have climbed unreasonably 
beyond what the industry was told in effect 
it could expect as a basis for its planning. 

But the failure is attributed by virtually 
no one to the LTA itself; the fault lies at 
the door of the special executlve-branch 
Commission into whose hands the adminis- 
tration was entrusted. 

Inherent in the Arrangement was provi- 
sion that any country could cut back im- 
Ports upon a finding by it that there had 
developed market disruption. 

Although the industry considers that It 
has amply proved that the United States 
Was experiencing market disruption, nothing 
Was done, even though there were no penal- 
ties attached by LTA to such cutbacks. 

Blame for the failure to act is put on the 
fact that any member of the administrative 
agency could veto such action and that, in 
fact, the State Department invoked the veto 
Tepeatedly. 

Another reason for continued rise in im- 
Ports far beyond expectation was the nego- 
tlation of bilateral agreements between the 


United States and many individual coun- 
tries in the LTA. 

The bilaterals have been increasingly gen- 
erous. 

It has come now to the point where textile 
imports are growing faster than the coun- 
try. 
The threat is obvious. 

At the very time when the textile in- 
dustry has begun somewhat to share in 
“general prosperity,” the ground is being 
cut from under it by its own government's 
doings. 

It ought to be obvious that a modern tex- 
tile industry cannot be built and success- 
fully operated in technological vacuums of 
every little nation with big ambition which 
wants to leap from yam farming to indus- 
trialization in one decade, 

It ought also to be obvious that while the 
pretense of helping underdeveloped nations 
continues, the fact is the domestic industry 
is being hurt by the favored big powers. 

The policy is not really doing much good 
in central Africa, but it is a high road for 
Hong Kong and Japan. 

If the industry is sensitive to criticism 
that it ought to be able to withstand for- 
eign competition, it has abundant right so 
to be. 

It has been forced into a position of hay- 
ing to face competition which its govern- 
ment not merely permits but actively helped 
to create, using money which came partly 
from the very people being hurt most. 

And it has been forced into a position 
where compensation by increasing exports 
is out of the question. Foreign countries, 
as many as 70 of them, one source has it, 
have by government action made it virtual- 
ly impossible for American producers to com- 
pete in their markets. 

And government, highly active to increase 
imports, is motionless to help American ex- 

rts. 


ports. 

The whole picture makes so little sense 
that serious minded people are wondering if 
there is not total willingness in Washing- 
ton literally to abdicate from the textile in- 
dustry and let others take it over. 

That might be a magnificent gesture in be- 
half of free trade by the great giveaway heart 
of America. 

But it would be a crime against American 
people in general and against the millions 
who depend on textiles in particular, 

Whatever non-economic considerations ap- 
ply to foreign peoples apply at home, too. 
Americans are people quite as much as 
Japanese and Indians. 

And it would be a disaster, because the 
textile industry is basic to this country in 
peace and war—an essential, 

What will happen between now and next 
September is a matter of guessing. The tex- 
tile industry has stated its case reasonably 
and clearly. 

Whether solution is found in Congress or 
out of it, the industry deserves the broad- 
est support from the people and its cham- 
pions in Congress, the greatest encourage- 
ment. 


Democracy: What It Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, every year the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States and its 
ladies auxiliary conducts a Voice of 
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Democracy contest with the awarding’ Us 
scholarships to the top five winners. 
Over 350,000 students entered this year's 
contest, the theme of which was "Democ- 
racy: What It Means to Me.” 

There is one contestant from each 
State who is brought to Washington, 
D.C., for the final judging. Miss Chris- 
tina McWilliams was picked as the win- 
ner from the State of Massachusetts. 
Miss McWilliams is a resident of Brook- 
line, and is attending St. Mary's of the 
Assumption School there. 

I am happy that so many young people 
across the Nation had the interest to en- 
ter a contest such as this one. I am 
proud that one of my “younger constit- 
uents” was the winner in my home State. 

I would like to include Miss McWil- 
liams’ speech in the Recorp, and I sin- 
cerely hope that it will bring her one of 
the top prizes. 

Her speech follows: 

Democracy: WHat Ir MEANS TO ME 
(By Christina McWilliams, of Massachusetts) 

“People who want to understand democracy 
should spend less time in the library with 
Aristotle and more time on the buses and in 
the subway.” So says Simeon Strunsky, au- 
thor and former editor of the New York 
Times. 

At first, I was puzzled by Strunsky's state- 
ment. What could I learn about democracy, 
riding in buses and subways? I didn’t know. 
Then I rode the subway with this alm in 
view. 

I sat next to a man who was reading the 
morning paper. Glancing sideways, black 
headlines glared up at me Johnson's Policy 
in Viet Nam under Fire from Senator Ful- 
bright.” On the same page was @ picture of 
women picketing the State House, brandish- 
ing signs that read, “Down With Food 
Prices.” 

My attention was diverted by angry voices 
above me. Holding a strap was a burly la- 
borer vociferating with a white-collar worker 
over the results of the recent elections. 
Both expressed thelr views in strong positive 
language with no fear of being overheard or 
misunderstood. 

Looking up beyond them, I gazed at a 
colorful poster of a typical American family— 
mother, father, and two winsome children. 
Beneath it was written, “Worship Together 
this Week!” 

As I sat there rumbling along, with the 
Italian lady opposite me crocheting chil- 
dren’s mittens and the Negro student next to 
her reading Tolstoy’s War and Peace, I be- 
came immersed in my own thoughts. What 
have I done to keep democracy alive? What 
am I doing now? I smiled as I thought, there 
is one freedom I have kept alive—freedom 
of speech. My family and friends would all 
agree to that. And I do use my right to 
worship God as I please—especially around 
examination time. 

But how about my friends and my clase- 
mates? What are we doing? I mused. We 
certainly use the right to assemble, by meet- 
ing in clubs to air our opinions on current 
world problems. I chuckled as I thought of 
the last meeting of the Council on World 
Affairs where we discussed, like world lead- 
ers, our different views on the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. DeGaulle would have blushed. And 
in the Science Club we almost solved the 
world population problem single-handedly. 
Yes, we do know the problems of democracy 


challenges 
effectively as the Colonials met their prob- 
lems of Indians, food, and housing. 
As the subway train jolted to a stop, I 
fumbled through my purse for my fare, push- 
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ing aside my library card—a passport to un- 
Umited Intellectual adventures. My hand 
touched a letter inviting me to participate in 
a discussion club group, meeting in the 
town hall to determine the location of a new 
Youth Center. With a start, I realized that 
these, too, were symbols of democracy—a de- 
mocracy in the true sense of the word—one 
which the people form, guard, and enjoy. 

As I walked up the subway stairs, I 
thought, Strunsky was right. I did learn 
more about democracy riding the subways, 
than in the library reading Aristotle. Here I 
had seen and heard democracy live, not 
canned, not videotaped, but “live.” 


ı 


Adam Clayton Powell 
SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to cast my vote today in support of the 
recommendations made by the select 
committee. I commend Chairman CEL- 
LER and the eight members of the com- 
mittee for handling a difficult assign- 
ment with courage, skill, and sound 
judgment. I also commend the dis- 
tinguished minority leaders, Represen- 
tative Forn and Representative ARENDS, 
and the other leaders of the minority 
party in the House for their support of 
the select committee and for their re- 
fusal to be stampeded by the public 
emotions which have been aroused in 
this case. I am particularly gratified 
to learn that my able colleague from 
Arizona, Representative RHODES, one of 
the important leaders of the minority, 
will support the adoption of the select 
committee’s recommendation. 

I know the pressures my colleagues 
are under and the public clamor aroused 
by this case. The mailman comes to 
my office, too. We are served by West- 
ern Union and our telephones continue 
to ring. There is often a difference, 
however, between what is momentarily 
popular and what is right. 

Particularly appropriate in the debate 
today is the adage among lawyers that 
“hard cases make bad law.” What the 
lawyers mean by “hard cases make bad 
law” is illustrated in the suit, Little Or- 
phan Annie against United States Steel. 
In this suit, Little Orphan Annie simply 
has no legitimate claim and there is a 
temptation to stretch legal principles in 
order to find some tenable basis for a 
ruling that one’s emotions would like to 
make. Thus, in our case today, with all 
the clamor and publicity, there is under- 
standably a tendency to try and find 
some constitutional or legal basis for ex- 
cluding Mr. Powell, when the best law- 
yers of the House and the constitutional 
precedents of the past tell us clearly that 
the proper course is to seat the Member- 
elect, and then punish him as recom- 
mended by the select committee. 

When the Founding Fathers met to 
draft our Constitution, they pondered the 
fundamental question before us today; 
that is, can or should the House impose 


additional qualifications beyond the 
three enumerated: age, citizenship, in- 
habitancy. It was Madison and Hamil- 
ton who argued successfully that the 
answer should be negative. Their phi- 
losophy was simple and it was wise. It 
has worked for 180 years. These men 
were keenly aware of the danger of add- 
ing to these three qualifications—perhaps 
a religious test, personal morality, and 
the rest—not because they hoped the 
voters would elect immoral or irreligious 
men, but because such a power might 
dangerously permit a majority to disen- 
franchise a minority. 

The basic belief of Madison and the 
others was that the people are capable 
of self-government. As practical politi- 
cians, they recognized that, in the short 
run, individual constituencies might 
make mistakes, but in the long run, they 
would come out right, and they must be 
left to make the decisions as to whom 
will represent them in Congress. Democ- 
racy would remain safe and secure, they 
thought, because there would be no ap- 
pealable authority above the people of a 
constituency themselves. They had 
faith, and I have faith in the capacity of 
the people of America for self-govern- 
ment. 

But, if we must ordinarily live with 
the decisions of the voters in each dis- 
trict, should we not provide some ma- 
chinery to protect the honor and dignity 
of the House when we believe that a par- 
ticular decision has been wrong? Must 
we sit by idly when the 500,000 people 
have selected, as we might think, a 
scoundrel? 

Of course, all of us would like to see in 
every Congress that every Member is 
uniformly loyal, trustworthy, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, cheerful, brave, 
clean, and reverent. In real life, how- 
ever, in a Federal system with 435 diver- 
sified constituencies, it is inevitable that 
some Members will be elected who might 
appear to the Nation at large—even a 
large majority of the House—to be thor- 
oughly unqualified. 

The Federal system is built on toler- 
ance of these diversities. And, except 
for a few isolated cases involving treason 
or conviction of a felony, we have fol- 
lowed the principle that a Member 
elected by his constituency will be seated. 

We have heard much about the need 
for an effective ethics committee, and we 
do need one. Yet, each one of the 435 
constituencies is, in effect, a kind of 
“grievance or ethics committee,” which 
meets in November of even-numbered 
years. Sooner or later, and usually soon- 
er, this constituency will remove mem- 
bers of unquestionable moral or ethical 
standards. Power t's is a hard case and 
an extreme case because we have a most 
unusual constituency of the kind we 
have rarely seen in our history—a con- 
stituency which will elect a man who is 
guilty of all the sins and omissions found 
by the select committee. Let me pose 
this question: Can my colleagues name 
any other Member of the House who 
could do, or be charged with doing, even 
one-half of the misdeeds charged against 
Mr. POWELL and still get reelected? The 
answer is clearly no. Yet, in the emo- 
tionalism of the day, we are asked to 
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violate and discard a sound principle of 
180 years’ standing in order to reach 
this one unusual case. 

The vast majority of the 10,000 men 
who have served in Congress have been 
above reproach, and this is still true 
today. But, under the overriding prin- 
ciple described above, this House, on 
occasion, has seated abolitionists, seg- 
regationists, integrationists, former 
Confederate generals, men under in- 
dictment, and those fresh out of jail, 
tax evaders, reformed alcoholics, the 
very young, the senile and the very old, 
those with one eye or one leg, the halt, 
the lame, and the blind. 

We have done so because of this fund- 
amental federal principle of tolerance 
for the decisions of the diverse constitu- 
encies which make up the House. It is 
not a perfect rule, but it works better 
than any other that might be devised. 

It is for these reasons and for these 
reasons only that I favor seating Mr. 
Powell. He is most definitely not my 
idea of a proper Congressman. But the 
question of seating is an entirely differ- 
ent one from the undoubted and consti- 
tuitional right of the House to censure 
or to punish. I specifically support the 
extreme, harsh and unprecedented pun- 
ishments proposed by the select commit- 
tee. Let me list what the committee pro- 
poses: that Mr, Powell be given the oath 
of office, that upon taking the oath, he 
be publicly censured by the Speaker in 
the name of the House; that he pay to 
the Clerk of the House $40,000; and that 
in the event he does not appear on or 
before March 13, 1967, to take the oath 
of office, under these harsh terms, his 
seat shall be deemed vacant. 

This brings me to another reason why 
I support the committee's recommenda- 
tion to seat and then punish Mr. Powell. 
Let us assume for a moment that the 
Founding Fathers were wrong; that we 
agree that the House can and should set 
additional qualifications beyond those of 
age, citizenship and inhabitancy. Let 
us assume further that we can somehow 
agree on what those additional conditions 
should be; that we can resolve the argu- 
ments whether to include private morals 
and conduct, payment of taxes, church 
attendance, or whatever. 

Having decided what these additional 
conditions should be, the fundamental 
question then arises: can we apply these 
additional conditions ex post facto? If 
we should enter this field, as a majority 
of the House seems to feel today, is it 
fair to make these additional require- 
ments for seating and then apply them 
retroactively? I think not. If we are 
to have these additional qualifications, 
let us create the permanent Committee 
on Standards and Conducts as proposed 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETTI and by my identical bill, House 
Resolution 102. Let that committee 
recommend the standards and let the 
House adopt them. Then let them be 
applied thereafter to all who fail to 
measure up. 

The final irony to me is that it is 
unnecessary to make bad law, unneces- 
sary to violate 180 years of sound tradi- 
tion—which has served us not perfectly 
but better than any other system in a 
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diverse federal union—when the result, 
in my judgment, will be the same. 

Sometimes, it is not so important what 
is done as it is how it is done. In my 

ent, if the resolution of the select 
committee is adopted Mr. Powell will not 
be seated because he will refuse to take 
his seat under the harsh terms pre- 
Seribed. In that case, he will have faced 
the hard choice, and excluded himself of 
his own volition. 

On the other hand, the substitute pro- 
Posed by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Currrs] requires that we exclude 
him in violation of our sound consitu- 
tional tradition and procedures. 

What is worse, instead of his making 
him a martyr of himself, we will make 
the martyr and we will convince many of 
our 20 million Negro fellow citizens that 
We acted, in part, out of prejudice. 

I know the temper of the House today, 
and suspect that my vote will be in the 
minority. But, I believe the bipartisan 
Select committee's recommendations are 
right, and I think my vote will clearly 
appear to be right when today's under- 
Standable passions and feelings of out- 
Yage—which I personally share—have 
Subsided. 


About the Medal of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, Speak- 
er, because it is not generally known that 
the earliest action for which a Medal of 
Honor was awarded occurred in Arizona, 
I feel the following remarks are of na- 

interest. They were made by Col. 
Coy L. Curtis, professor of military sci- 
€nce, Arizona State University, Temple, 
Ariz., representing the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army, at the 
Meeting of the Council of Abandoned 
Military Posts—U.S.A., at Apache Pass, 
Ariz., February 11, 1967: 

One hundred and six years ago the ground 
We are occupying was on the stage of one 
Of the scenes of that continuing drama called 
"Man ys. Man”. This production is as old 
as Man himself. 

It is timely in this month of February to 
note what was happening here in another 
February a century or so ago. And it 18 
Approprate that you members of the Coun- 
cil on abandoned Military Posts have gath- 
ered here in the vicinity of one of our 
country’s newest National Historic Sites 
Fort Bowie. 

What occurred here in February 1861 
Was another episode of the human struggle 
that has persisted in various degrees through 
the ages and which will, in all likelihood, be 
with many succeeding generations. 

“The Bascom Affair” it became known 
as. Second Lieutenant George Nicholas 
Bascom, & native of Kentucky, graduate of 
the Class of 1885, U.S. Military Academy. 

Mr. Bascom was in charge of a detachment 
Of troops from Forts Buchanan and Brecken- 
ridge. He had been dispatched to deal with 
Cochise, the Chiricahua Apache chief. Co- 
Chise was accused, perhaps wrongfully, of 

g responsible for the abduction of 
Mickey Free, a Mexican-Apache lad who had 
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found a home with a Sonoita Valley rancher, 
John Ward. 

Recriminations, hostage-taking, torture, 
executions followed, Skirmishes developed 
into a prolonged battle. Several of his men 
were wounded, and Lieutenant Bascom sent 
for medical aid. 

With an escort of infantrymen, mounted 
on mules, Bernard John Dowling Irwin, as- 
sistant surgeon at Fort Buchanan, departed 
the post on the sun-up side of the Santa Rita 
Mountains. His destination northeasterly: 
beyond three formidable terrain features— 
the Whetstone Mountains, the San Pedro 
River, and the Dragoon Mountains. 

On the first day out, Assistant Surgeon 
Irwin encountered a band of Indians making 
off with a rancher's stock. The doctor 
turned troop-leader and engaged the hostiles, 
directing fire, taking prisoners, and recover- 
ing the stock. He pushed on then through 
the treacherous environment, reaching Lieu- 
tenant Bascom’s command the following day. 
Here, at Apache Pass, he administered medi- 
cal aid, and he and his escort provided relief 
for the harassed troops. : 

For these endeayors—during mid-February 
1861—the Medal of Honor was awarded to 
Irwin. This was the earliest action for which 
the MoH was awarded. The medal was not 
presented to Irwin, however, until 24 Jan. 
1894. 

Frequently, 
changed.“ 

This is true to a degree. But on the broad 
scope of our nation’s military history, the 
contentions of today are not much different 
from those during the days of frontier duty. 

Our officers and men are still carrying a 
legal banner on a moral guidon. They are 
suffering wounds and death at the hands of 
an enemy who would plunder the weak and 
make chattels of the helpless. The savagery 
and bodily mutilation which characterizes 
the warfare of our enemy in Vietnam today 
is akin to that practiced by the aborigine of 
this land during its not too remote yester- 
days. 

We have changed certain of our tools of 
war, our tactics, our habilments. Yet we 
have not changed that fundamental com- 
modity called “Courage”. 

The United States of America and its 
Armed Forces still require the services of 
the dauntless individual who, in perilous 
situations, can respond with initiative, judg- 
ment, and determination. We do not con- 
tend, now that time has permitted reflection 
on various actions, that the conduct of the 
Bascom Affair was in all instances wise. 

However, we can appreciate, at this dis- 
tance in time—yet in close proximity to 
locale, the indomitable spirit of those mem- 
bers of the U.S. Army who performed on this 
stage. We salute them and their comrades 
of today who carry that heritage into the op- 
pressed areas of the world. 


we remark; “Times have 


Texas Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 13lst anniversary of the 
signing of the Texas Declaration of In- 
dependence. On this day in 1836 while 
the Alamo was still besieged, delegates 
of the people of Texas in general conven- 
tion in the town of Washington on the 
Brazos signed this memorable document 
which rallied the people of Texas in de- 
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fense of the rights they had been guar- 
anteed but denied by a tyrannical ruler 
of Mexico. All 187 defenders of the 
Alamo died 4 days later without knowing 
their decision to die rather than sur- 
render, would not be a sacrifice in vain. 
A few weeks later when Gen. Sam 
Houston led his little band of renegade 
Texans against the splendid and profes- 
sional army of Santa Anna, the battle cry 
of the Texans was “Remember the 
Alamo,” as they routed and annihilated 
their oppressor’s army and guaranteed 
the independence their fellow Texans 
had declared. 

Mr. Speaker, in these days of grave 
threats to freedom, independence, and 
constitutional government, I ask permis- 
sion that the Texas Declaration of Inde- 
pendence be printed in the RECORD as a 
reminder of the sacrifices these brave 
men made for freedom. 


The Texas Declaration of Independ- 
ence follows: 
TEXAS DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


When a government has ceased to protect 
the lives, liberty and property of the people 
from whom its legitimate powers are de- 
rived, and for the advancement of whose 
happiness it was instituted; and so far from 
being guarantee for the enjoyment of their 
inestimable and inalienable rights, becomes 
an instrument in the hands of evil rulers 
for their oppression; when the Federal Re- 
publican Constitution of their country, which 
they have sworn to support, no longer has 
a substantial existence, and the whole na- 
ture of their government has been forcibly 
changed without their consent, from a re- 
stricted federative republic, composed of 
sovereign states, to a consolidated central 
military despotism, in which every interest 
is disregarded but that of the army and the 
priesthood—both the eternal enemies of civil 
liberty, and the ever-ready minions of power, 
and the usual instruments of tyrants; When, 
long after the spirit of the constitution has 
departed, moderation is at length, so far 
lost, by those in power that even the sem- 
blance of freedom is removed, and the forms, 
themselves, of the constitution discontinued; 
and so far from their petitions and remon- 
strances being regarded, the agents who bear 
them are thrown into dungeons; and mer- 
cenary armies sent forth to force a new gov- 
ernment upon them at the point of the bay- 
onet: When in consequence of such acts of 
malfeasance and abdication, on the part 
of the government, anarchy prevails, and civil 
society is dissolved into its original elements 
in such a crisis, the first law of nature, the 
right of self-preservation—the inherent and 
inallenable right of the people to appeal 
to first principles and take their political 
affairs into their own hands in extreme 
cases—enjoins it as a right towards them- 
selves and a sacred obligation to their pos- 
terity, to abolish such government and cre- 
ate another in its stead, calculated to rescue 
them from impending dangers, and to secure 
their future welfare and happiness. 

Nations, as well as individuals, are amen- 
able for their acts to the public opinion of 
mankind. A statement of a part of our griev- 
ances is, therefore, submitted to an impartial 
world, in justification of the hazardous but 
unavoidable step now taken of severing our 
political connection with the Mexican peo- 
ple, and assuming an independent attitude 
among the nations of the earth. 

The Mexican government, by its coloniza- 
tion laws, invited and induced the Anglo- 
American population of Texas to colonize its 
wilderness under the pledged faith of a writ- 
ten constitution, that they should continue 
to enjoy that constitutional liberty and re- 
publican government to which they had 
been habituated in the land of their birth, 
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the United States of America. In this ex- 
pectation they haye been cruelly disap- 
pointed, inasmuch as the Mexican nation 
has acquiesced in the late changes made in 
the government by General Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna, who, having overturned the 
constitution of his country, now offers us 
the cruel alternative either to abandon our 
homes, acquired by so many privations, or 
submit to the most intolerable of all tyr- 
anny, the combined despotism of the sword 
and the priesthood. 

It has sacrificed our welfare to the state of 
Coahuila, by which our interests have been 
continually depressed, through a jealous and 
partial course of legislation carried on at a 
far distant seat of government, by a hostile 
majority, in an unknown tongue; and this, 
too, notwithstanding we have petitioned in 
the humblest terms, for the establishment 
of a separate state government, and have, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
national constitution, presented to the gen- 
eral a republican constitution 
which was without just cause contemptu- 
ously rejected. 

It incarcerated in a dungeon, for a long 
time, one of our citizens, for no other cause 
but a zealous endeavor to procure the ac- 
ceptance of our constitution and the estab- 
lishment of a state government. 

It has failed and refused to secure on a 
firm basis, the right of trial by jury; that 
palladium of civil liberty, and only safe 
guarantee for the life, liberty, and property 
of the citizen. 

It has falled to establish any public system 
of education, although possessed of almost 
boundless resources (the public domain) 
and although, it is an axiom, in political sci- 
ence, that unless a people are educated and 
enlightened it is idle to expect the continu- 
ance of civil liberty, or the capacity for self- 
government, 

It has suffered the military commandants 
stationed among us to exercise arbitrary acts 
of oppression and tyranny; thus trampling 
upon the most sacred rights of the citizen 
and rendering the military superior to the 
civil power. 

It has dissolved by force of arms, the state 
Congress of Coahuila and Texas, and obliged 
our representatives to fly for their lives 
from the seat of government; thus depriving 
us of the fundamental political right of 
representation. 

It has demanded the surrender of a num- 
ber of our citizens, and ordered military de- 
tachments to seize and carry them into the 
Interior for trial; in contempt of the civil 
authorities, and in defiance of the laws and 
the constitution. 

It has made piratical attacks upon our 
commerce; by commissioning foreign desper- 
adoes, and authorizing them to seize our 
vessels, and convey the property of our citil- 
zens to far distant ports of confiscation. 

It denies us the right of worshipping the 
Almighty according to the dictates of our 
own consciences, by the support of a nation- 
al religion calculated to promote the tem- 
poral interests of its human functionaries 
3 than the glory of the true and living 
It has demanded us to deliver up our 
arms; which are essential to our defense, the 
rightful property of freemen, and formidable 
only to tyrannical governments. 

It has invaded our country, both by sea 
and by land, with intent to lay waste our 
territory and drive us from our homes; and 
has now a large mercenary army advancing 
to carry on against us a war of extermination. 

It has, through its emissaries, incited the 
merciless savage, with the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, to massacre the inhabitants 
of our defenseless frontiers. 

It hath been, during the whole time of our 
connection with it, the contemptible sport 
and victim of successive military revolutions 
and hath continually exhibited every charac- 
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teristic of a weak, corrupt, and tyrannical 
government, 

These, and other grievances, were patiently 
borne by the people of Texas until they 
reached that point at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue. We then took up arms 
in defense of the national constitution. We 
appealed to our Mexican brethren for assist- 
ance. Our appeal has been made in vain, 
Though months have elapsed, no sympa- 
thetic response has yet been heard from the 
Interior. We are, therefore, forced to the 
melancholy conclusion that the Mexican 
people have acquiesced in the destruction of 
their liberty, and the substitution therefor 
of a military government—that they are un- 
fit to be free and incapable of self-govern- 
ment. 

The necessity of self-preservation, there- 
fore, now decrees our eternal political sepa- 
ration, 

We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary 
powers, of the people of Texas, in solemn 
convention assembled, appealing to a candid 
world for the necessities of our condition, do 
hereby resolve and declare that our political 
connection with the Mexican nation has for- 
eyer ended; and that the people of Texas do 
now constitute a free, sovereign and inde- 
pendent republic. 


One Hundreth Anniversary of Office of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA si 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago our agrarian society was marked by 
sectional divisions and primitive com- 
munications. The establishment of the 
U.S. Office of Education in 1867 was an 
early recognition of the need for some 
national locus in the field of education. 
It was also a reaffirmation of our dedica- 
tion to education. 

In the century that has passed the 
Office of Education has grown and its 
leadership has changed as the Nation 
has developed. This growth has paral- 
leled the expansion of our educational 
plant as it responded to the need for the 
education of leaders in every field. 

Remarkable progress, for example, has 
answered some of our most critical needs 
in higher education. In just the past 3 
years the Federal Government has 
granted over $935 million for the con- 
struction of classroom facilities, libraries, 
laboratories, and college housing. Of 
this total, nearly $780 million went for 
undergraduate schools and $155.5 million 
for graduate schools. Loans amounting 
to more than $230.7 million have also 
boosted construction on our Nation’s 
campuses. This aid to expansion has 
kept college doors open for thousands of 
young Americans. 

These statistics on major federally 
supported programs adminstered by the 
Office of Education frame a proud record 
of American progress: 

Since the beginning of the National 
Defense Student. Loan program, author- 
ized in 1958, approximately 1 million 
financially needy students have bor- 
rowed about $824 million from their col- 
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leges to help pay the costs of their educa- 
tion. There are about 435,000 borrowers 
this year. 

The college work-study program to- 
day provides employment for 200,000 
financially needy students, who earn an 
average of $325 a year. This is the first 
Federal program to give young people 
from low-income families a chance to 
help work their way through college. 

More than 124,000 young people, 
among the poorest in the Nation, are 
attending college this year with the help 
of Educational Opportunity Grants. 
This program, for extremely financially 
needy students only, began operation in 
the fall of 1966. 

Approximately 190,000 students bor- 
rowed money from commercial sources 
under the guaranteed loan program for 
the fall semester of 1966. Those with 
adjusted family income under $15,000 a 
year receive Federal interest benefit pay- 
ments on their behalf. 

This year an estimated total of $400 
million in loans will assist 480,000 stu- 
dents. This program is of enormous 
benefit to middle-income parents, fami- 
lies where higher education imposes a 
real hardship, particularly if there are 
several children to be sent to college. 

Until recently, most of this aid went to 
the able student, well prepared for aca- 
demic growth who is knocking on the 
college door and asking for help. 

What about the “lost” young people— 
girls or boys with high promise for aca- 
demic achievement and_ professional 
training? Many thousands are “lost” 
because the idea of college could not 
penetrate the darkness of poverty in 
which they lived. 

Last summer the lives of thousands of 
these young people changed through the 
talent search program of the Office of 
Education. 

This search—to uncover and develop 
the latent talents of undiscovered young 
people—is undertaken by colleges, State 
scholarship commissions, boards of edu- 
cation, and nonprofit institutions under 
grants from the Office of Education. 

The search moves into the slums of our 
great cities, into remote rural areas, off 
the main roads into mountain hamlets 
and on to Indian reservations and the 
pathways of migrant workers. 

Our whole society will benefit from the 
maximum development of skills and 
talents which would otherwise have been 
lost. : 

The talent search is one of the most 
fascinating unfinished stories in our Fed- 
eral education program. 


The Case for a Voluntary Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


E. BROWN, JR. 


HON. GEORGE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an excellent paper on 
the feasibility of establishing a volun- 
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tary Army. The paper was prepared by 
Prof. Milton Friedman of the University 
of Chicago. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with the arguments advanced by Profes- 
Sor Friedman in support of a purely vol- 
Unteer military system. It is my inten- 
tion to introduce legislation shortly to 
increase the military pay scale in the 
amount necessary to attract our young 
Men into the Armed Forces. It is my 
hope that Congress will have an oppor- 

ty to thoroughly explore the prac- 
ticality and wisdom of a voluntary Army 
When we consider legislation on the 
draft. 

Professor Friedman's paper follows: 

War Nor A VOLUNTARY Army? 

The disadvantages of compulsory military 
Service and the advantages of a voluntary 
army are alike so obvious as to require no 
more than brief mention. Having listed 
them, I shall then turn to the alleged disad- 
vantages of a voluntary army, since the 
Validity and seriousness of these disadvan- 
tages is far less obvious. 

A. The disadvantages of a drajt and adran- 
tages of a voluntary army 

(1) Military effectiveness—A volunteer 
army would be manned by people who had 
Chosen a military career rather than at least 
Partly by reluctant conscripts anxious only 
to serve out their term. Aside from the ef- 
Tect on fighting spirit, this would produce a 
lower turnover in the armed services that 
Would save precious man-hours that are now 
Wasted in training or being trained. It 
Would permit also intensive training and a 
higher average level of skill of the men in 

© service. A smaller, but more highly 
skilled and technically competent force, 
Would provide the same military strength. 

(2) Individual freedom—A voluntary 
army would preserve the freedom of indi- 
Viduals to serve or not to serve. Or, put the 
Other way, it would avold the arbitrary 
Power that now resides in draft boards to 
decide how a young man shall spend several 
Of the most important years of his life—iet 
alone whether his life shall be risked in war- 
fare. An incidental advantage would be to 
Taise the level and tone of political discus- 


(3) Arbitrary discrimination -A by-prod- 
Uct of freedom to serve would be avoidance 
Of the present arbitrary discrimination 
among different groups. A disproportionate 
fraction of the poor are rejected on physical 
or mental grounds. The relatively well-to-do 
are in an especially good position to take ad- 
Vantage of the possibilities of deferment of- 
fered by continuing their schooling. Hence 

draft bears disproportionately on the 
upper lower classes and the lower middle 


(4) Removal of uncertainty for individ- 
tals —A voluntary army would permit young 
men who chose not to serve to plan their 
Schooling, their careers, their marriages, and 
thelr families in accordance with their own 

run interests, As it is, the uncertainty 
about whether they will be drafted affects 
every decision they make and often leads 
them to behave differently than they other- 
Wise would in the correct or mistaken belief 
t they will thereby reduce the chance of 
being drafted. However, it should be noted 
that this disadvantage is not inherent in a 
System of compulsory military service. It 
Could be avoided by, for example, a universal 
lottery system that at age 16, say, assigned 
Youngsters categories such as: certain to be 
Called; likely to be called; possibly will be 
Called; unlikely to be called; certain not to be 
Called. The size of each category would be 
determined by estimates of future military 
Reeds, Such a system would be vastly su- 
perior to our t draft. 
(5) Efect on community—The effects 
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listed in the preceding point also have im- 
portant implications for the community at 
large and not only the young men or women 
directly affected. Substitution of a voluntary 
army (or of a revised draft along the lines 
just sketched) for the present draft would 
permit colleges and universities to pursue 
their proper educational function, freed alike 
from the incubus of the half-million or more 
young men who would be better off at work 
than in school but who now continue their 
schooling in the hope of avoiding the draft 
and from controversy about issues strictly 
irreleyant to their educational function. We 
certainly need controversy in the universi- 
ties—but about intellectual and educational 
issues, not whether to rank or not to rank. 

Similarly, the community at large would 
benefit from the reduction of unwise earlier 
marriages contracted at least partly under 
the whip of the draft and from the probably 
associated reduction in the birth rate. In- 
dustry and government would benefit from 
being able to hire young men on their merits, 
not their deferments. 

Yet despite these obvious disadvantages 
of the present system and advantages of a 
voluntary army, we have and seem destined 
to continue to have a conscript army. Why? 
What are the real or fancied disadvantages of 
the voluntary army that have led to this 
result? To preview briefly my answer: we 
have and shall probably continue to have 
compulsory military service partly as a carry- 
over from a major war, when both the dis- 
advantages of a draft and the advantages of 
a voluntary army are least; partly because 
of a confusion between real and monetary 
costs. 

B. The situation in time of major war 


If a very large fraction of the young men 
of the relevant age groups are required—or 
will be used whether required or not—in the 
military services, the advantages of a volun- 
tary army listed above become very small 
indeed. Nearly everyone who is physically 
capable will serve anyway, so the advantages 
of free choice, avoidance of uncertainty, and 
so on are purely hypothetical. It would still 
be technically possible to have a voluntary 
army, and there would still be some ad- 
vantages, since it is doubtful that literally 
100 per cent of the potential candidates will 
in fact be drawn into the army. But to do 
so would then require very high pay in the 
armed services, or very high burdens on those 
who do not serve, in order to attract a sum- 
cient number into the armed forces. This 
would involve serious political and admin- 
istrative problems, To put it differently, and 
in terms that will become fully clear to non- 
economists only later, it might turn out that 
the implicit tax of forced service is less bad 
then the alternative taxes thet would have 
to be used to finance a voluntary army. 

Hence. for a major war, a strong case can 
be made for compulsory service. And indeed, 
compulsory service has been introduced in 
the United States only under such condi- 
tions—in the Civil War, World War I, and 
World War II. It is hardly conceivable that 
it could have been introduced afresh in, 
say, 1950, if a system of compulsory service 
had not so recently been in full swing. As 
it was, the easiest thing to do when military 
needs for manpower rose was to reactivate 
the recent wartime technique. 

C. The present situation 

Our present situation is very different in- 
deed from the one just sketched. Presently, 
we are taking into the armed forces only*— 
per cent of the young men technically eligi- 
ble for service. Thus *— young men ex- 
perience the uncertainty and lack of free- 
dom imposed by the draft for everyone who 
serves in the armed forces, whether as a vol- 
unteer or a conscript. Under these condi- 
tions the disadvantages of the draft are very 
real indeed. 


*Figures not available from author. 
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D. The alleged disadvantages of a voluntary 
Army 

What are the disadvantages of a voluntary 
army that are alleged to justify the con- 
tinuation of conscription? I know only 
three that have been advanced: that a vol- 
untary army would cost too much; that it 
would be racially imbalanced; that a pro- 
fessional army is a threat to political sta- 
bility. I shall consider each of these in turn. 


1. THE COST OF A VOLUNTARY ARMY 


To have a voluntary army, it would be 
necessary to pay enough in money or ameni- 
ties to attract the number of people required. 
It is argued that this would require much 
higher pay scales than at present and so 
would raise sharply the level of military ex- 
penditures. In his companion paper, Pro- 
fessor Ol gives some estimates of the extra 
monetary cost, and discusses this problem 
in detail. I wish to concentrate on a very 
different aspect, namely, to argue that the 
need to pay higher salaries Is an advantage 
not a disadvantage. 

This is clearly true on the individual level: 
the soldier no less than the rest of us is 
worth his hire. How can we justify, on 
grounds of equity, paying him less than the 
amount for which he ts willing to serve? 
Was not one of the great gains in the prog- 
ress of civilization the conversion of taxes 
in kind to taxes in money? The elimination 
of the power of the noble or the sovereign to 
exact compulsory servitude? 

On a more mundane budgetary level, the 
argument that a yoluntary army would “cost” 
more simply involves a confusion of apparent 
with real cost. By this argument, the con- 
struction of the Great Pyramid with slave 
labor was a cheap project. The real cost of 
a volunteer army would actually be less than 
of our conscripted army. The real cost of 
conscripting a soldier who would not volun- 
tarily serve on present terms is not his pay 
and the cost of his keep. It is the amount 
for which he would be willing to serve. He 
is paying the difference. This is the extra 
cost to him that must be added to the cost 
borne by the rest of us. Compare, for exam- 
ple, the cost to a star professional football 
player and to an unemployed worker. Both 
might have much the same attitudes toward 
the army and like—or dislike—a military 
career equally. But because the one has s0 
much better alternatives than the other, it 
would take a much higher sum to attract 
him. When he is forced to serve, we are in 
effect imposing on him a tax in kind equal 
in value to the difference between what It 
would take to attract him and the military 
pay he actually receives, 

Abandoning the draft would reduce the 
real cost—because the armed forces would 
then be manned by men for whom soldiering 
was the best available career. It might raise 
the apparent money cost to the government 
but only because it would substitute taxes in 
money for taxes In kind. 

Moreover, there are even some important 
Offsets to the increase in apparent money 
cost. A smaller army would be as effective 
as the present one because of lower turnover 
and a higher average level of skill, so it is not 
even clear that the monetary cost to the 
government would rise. Better pay at the 
time to volunteers might lessen the political 
appeal of veteran's benefits that we now 
grant after the event and which cost us 
some*—billion dollars a year. 

There are still other offsets to the com- 
munity at large. Colleges and universities 
would be saved the cost of housing, seating, 
and entertaining perhaps a half million 
young men. Total output of the community 
would be higher both because these men 
would be at work and because the young 
men who now go to work could be used more 
effectively. They could be offered and could 
accept jobs requiring considerable training 
instead of having to take stop-gap jobs while 
awaiting a possible call to service. Perhaps 
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there are some effects in the opposite direc- 
tion, but I have not been able to find any. 

I conclude that whatever happens to the 
apparent monetary cost, the real cost of a 
voluntary army would almost surey be less 
than of the present system and it is not even 
clear the apparent monetary cost would be 
higher—if it is correctly measured for the 
community as a whole. 

2. THE RACIAL COMPOSITION 


I haye heard it argued that a military 
career would be comparatively so much 
more attractive to the poor than to the well- 
to-do that a volunteer army would be staffed 
dis) tely by the poor, Since 
Negroes constitute a high proportion of the 
poor, it is further argued that a volunteer 
army would be a largely Negro army. 

There is first a question of fact: the same 
tendency is present today yet the fraction 
of persons in the armed forces who are Negro 
is, I believe, not much different than the 
fraction of the population. Very possibly, 
the fraction would be higher for a voluntary 
army, but I find it hard to believe it would 
be of a wholly different order of magnitude. 
The military services require a wide variety 
of skills and offer varied opportunities. It 
has always had an appeal to people of varied 
classes and backgrounds and it will continue 
to do so. Particularly if pay and amenities 
are made more attractive, there is every rea- 
son to expect that if would draw from all 
parts of the community. 

In part, this argument involves invalid ex- 
trapolation from the present conscripted 
army to a voluntary army. Because we con- 
script, we pay salaries that are attractive 
only to the disadvantaged among us. 

Beyond this question of fact, there is the 
question of why the alleged disproportion is 
a disadvantage. Clearly, it is a good thing 
not a bad thing to offer better alternatives 
to the currently disadvantaged. The argu- 
ment to the contrary rests on a political 
judgment: that a high ratio of Negroes in 
the armed services would exacerbate racial 
tensions at home and provide in the form 
of ex-soldiers a militarily trained group to 
foment violence. Perhaps there is some- 
thing to this. My own inclinations is to 
regard it as the reddest of red herrings. Our 
government should discriminate neither in 
the civil nor in the military services. We 
must handle our domestic problems as best 
we can and not use them as an excuse for 
denying Negroes opportunities in the mili- 
tary service. 


3. A PROFESSIONAL ARMY 


The final argument made against a volun- 
tary army is that a professional army tends 
to develop an esprit of its own and to become 
a threat to established political institutions. 
Certainly, this fear is not visionary, It has 
been realized in many countries of the world. 

One would expect the chief danger to come 
from the officers. Yet the officers in the U.S. 
have always been and now are career soldiers. 
Our tradition of civilian control of the mili- 
tary has been sufficiently strong so that there 
has been no serious threat of a military take- 
over even in wartime let alone in peace or 
quasi-peace time. 

Yet the argument cannot be completely 
dismissed. A citizen army does provide 
greater contact between the community at 
large and the armed services. It does pre- 
vent the soldiers from losing touch with the 
body politic and forming personal allegiances 

to his officers. The turnover does assure a 
sociation infusion of civilian sentiments. 

The decisive answer to this argument is 
that the danger envisaged can be as readily 
avoided in a voluntary army as in a con- 
scripted one. It is only necessary to set a 
firm limit on the term of service of the en- 
listed man or of most enlisted men—say a 
five-year term. This would mean a steady 
turnover and infusion of civilian sentiments 
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such as now occurs and avoid the creation of 
a permanent body of professional soldiers. 
This device would reduce the military ad- 
vantages of a voluntary army and raise its 
financial cost. But it would retain all the 
other advantages. I do not myself believe 
that the danger is sufficiently great in the 
U.S. at present to justify its adoption, But 
for those who do, the device offers a much 
better solution than continuing conscription. 
E. CONCLUSION 


Under present circumstances, the case for 
abolishing conscription and substituting a 
voluntary army, seems to me overwhelming. 


The House Prayer Breakfast Group 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN, Mr. Speaker, at the 
House prayer breakfast group this 
morning a distinguished friend and col- 
league delivered one of the finest speeches 
every heard at one of these functions. 

By unanimous consent of the group, I 
request that the full text of the speech by 
Hon, Jim WRIGHT, of Texas, be entered 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The full text of remarks follows: 

MEDITATION FOR MARCH 2 

My subject today may be somewhat un- 
orthodox. In fact, I want to talk with you 
about a very unorthodox man. 

You will forgive me the choice of subject, 
I know, when you realize that today's date 
March 2—has a doubly sanctified meaning 
for Texans. 

It was on March 2, 1836, that Texas de- 
clared its Independence from Mexico and 
began its short-lived career as one of the 
sovereign nations of the earth, 

And it was on March 2, 1793, that Sam 
Houston was born. 

The conventional moralist can find a lot 
wrong in the life of Sam Houston. Like 
everything else about this remarkable giant, 
his behavioral shortcomings were king-sized 

He swore profanely, so much so that the 
Mexicans referred to him as “Sefior God 
Damn.” 

He drank copiously, seemed at one point 
on the verge of destroying his lifé and 
drowning his future in alcohol, and earned 
for himself among the Cherokees the Indian 
sobriquet of “Big Drunk,” 

Mentioned prominently in his mid-306 as 
a possible candidate for the Presidency, he 
threw away a promising political career and 
left the Governorship of Tennessee under a 
cloud of suspicion which to this day has 
never been cleared up. 

He married three times, once without the 
benefit of clergy unless you count the Chero- 
kee tribal customs. 

He fought duels in violation of the law, 
and on one occasion was officially censured 
by the U. S. House of Representatives for 
thrashing a member on a public street. 

Rather late in life he submitted to bap- 
tiam in an East Texas stream. The minister 
intoned: “May this water wash away all your 
sins." Houston commented: “God pity the 
fish!" 

But Sam Houston had one redeeming vir- 
tue: if his faults were bigger than lifesize, 
so was his faith. 

If his crudeness was colossal, so was his 


basic integrity. 
The structure of his life could withstand 
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numerous flaws in exterior design because 
it was upheld by two steel girders: an un- 
swerving faith in God and a deep sense of 
personal honor. 

Perhaps it is not amiss for us— whose vices 
if as great are less well known—to refiect 
that the Almighty can use imperfect tools 
to achieve His purposes. 

The Apostle Peter was boisterous, impetu- 
ous, rresponsible—and at one point faithless. 

James and John were self-centered, per- 
sonally ambitious and given to temper tan- 
trums. 

Paul began as a cold-blooded, self-righteous 
persecutor of Christians. 

Bartholomew was prejudiced. Thomas was 
a skeptic. Matthew was a Quisling. 

All were fallible, mortal, flawed with the 
failures of human imperfection—even as you 
and I, Yet each became an inspired central 
character in the most Inspiring divine drama 
in history, 

It is vastly reassuring, is it not, that He 
who alone is perfect does not demand per- 
tection from the likes of us in order to work 
His will, 

In this context, the story of Sam Houston 
is interesting. 

Sam Houston strode into the pages of en- 
during history on April 21, 1836. He was 43 
years of age, and at that point in life a 
failure. 

On that day, under Sam Houston's com- 
mand a hastily assembled and only partially 
trained civilian contingent of fewer than 800 
volunteers thoroughly routed and utterly put 
to flight the flower and elite of a huge mili- 
tary empire led by a self-confessed military 
genuls, who called himself “the Napoleon of 
the West.“ i 

Rarely has a military engagement been so 
fatefully significant, Because of that 
triumph at San Jacinto and the events 
which followed it, the United States was to 
stretch across the broad expanse of the con- 
tinent to the Pacific Ocean, adding a million 
square miles to its domain and making cer- 
tain the indivisible destiny of this Nation of 
freemen. 

It is worthy of our observance today, not 
alone because of ita historic consequence, but 
because it imparts a lesson as timely as 
tomorrow's headline. 

The early Texans, lured by the promise of 
a new frontier and the pledged faith of a 
written constitution, had come to establish 
peaceful colonies. Yet the pledge of civil 
liberty and representative government was 
cynically betrayed by the Mexican dictator. 
Santa Anna, one of the cruelest and most 
perfidious despots in human history. 

So great was their devotion to liberty that 
the Texans, though they were only a hand- 
ful, met in a crude, unfinished bufiding and 
formally declared their independence. So 
uncompromising was their hostility to en- 
slavement that the entire complement of 182 
defending the Alamo under Travis against a 
seige by perhaps 3,000 troops openly rejected 
surrender and knowingly elected to die on 
their feet rather than live on their knees—a 
dramatic choice without parallel in the his- 
tory of heroism. 

So complete was the duplicity of their op- 
pressor that under a flag of truce he lured 
another group of the Texans into an open 
meadow at Goliad and callously slaughtered 
them in a withering crossfire. 

It was against this backdrop that Sam 
Houston's little band, the last ragged re- 
maining remnant of the army of the infant 
Republic of Texas, crossed Buffalo Bayou 
into the San Jacinto prairie over which was 
to hang heavy the smell of death. 

General Houston paused before entering 
the battleground and spoke briefly and 
simply to his followers: 

If there are any here who shrink from the 
issue, they need not cross the bayou. Some 
must perish, but victory is as certain as God 
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reigns. Trust in the God of the just and 
fear not. 

They crossed. Houston ordered the 
bridge behind them burned to seal off escape, 
and the unequal contest against the vaunted 
Supremacy of the Mexician dictator's legions 
began. The odds seemed insuperable. 

But the God of the just was worthy of their 
ttust. The signal results of that direct on- 
Slaught reveal the presence of something more 
than human will. Against the Texas casual- 
ties of 8 dead and 27 wounded, the elite corps 
Of the Mexican army lost 630 killed and 730 
Prisoners. Santa Anna was among the 
captured. 

The legacy of San Jacinto is enough to 
Strike terror to the heart of any would-be 
World conqueror. It is the story of the in- 
Vincible spirit of free men when finally 
aroused to righteous rage by the inevitable 
excesses of despotism. 

For San Jacinto does not belong to Texans 
Alone. Present on that day were men from 
14 States and the Territory of Arkansas. Its 

tory is so inextricably interwoven into the 
fabric of American society that its inspira- 
tlon belongs to all Americans and to all 
Men everyhere who cherish freedom. 

Nor could it ever be said that Sam Houston 
belongs to Texas alone. 

He was born in Virginia, left home at 15 
and lived for 3 years with the Indians, 
achieved his first military recognition against 
the Creeks under Andrew Jackson in what 
now is Alabama, began and for a time ended 

political career in Tennessee. 

Thereafter he wandered aimlessly for many 
months and was reported drunk on a Missis- 
Slppi River boat. 

Finally he turned up in the Oklahoma In- 
dian Territory living again with the 
Cherokees. 

He was sent to Texas on a special mission 
by President Jackson, one of the few people 
Who never lost faith in him and the one 
Man whom Sam Houston idolized. 

When Jackson lay dying at the Hermitage, 
Houston took his wife and small son in a 
red horse-drawn coach over the primitive 
Toads and trackless prairies from Austin. 
Texas to Nashville, Tennessee, in a sleepless, 
headiong race against death. He wanted to 
be at the bedside of his mentor. 

He arrived, only hours too late, to learn 
that practically the last words his idol had 
Spoken were of him and of his efforts in 
bringing Texas into the Union. 

And Houston whispered to his child: 

“Always try to remember, my son, that you 
have looked upon the face of Andrew 
Jackson.” 

Such was his devotion. 

Houston was, in fact, during his life a 
Citizen of four nations: 

The United States; 

The Cherokee Nation which he served for 
a time as its Ambassador in Washington; 

The Republic of Mexico, of which he be- 
came a citizen upon going to Texas; 

and the Republic of Texas which he served 
as President. 

Through it all, strangely enough, his un- 
divided loyalty was to the United States, and 
Statehood the dynamic dream he shared all 
along with Andrew Jackson. 

Sam Houston was never a citizen of the 
Confederacy. With all his heart, he believed 
Secession to be treason. He vacated the Gov- 
ernship of Texas rather than swear allegiance 
so entity which made war upon his coun- 


Ironically in light of his posthumous popu- 

ty, Sam Houston died reviled and rejected 

by the State which claims him as its patron 
Saint. 
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So unpopular were his views against seces- 
sion that City Councils passed ordinances 
denying him the right to speak, On one 
such occasion when he attempted to do so, 
a rock thrown by a faceless member of an 
unreasoning mob struck the old man in the 
face. 

Whereupon, he said: 

“Follow me to yon towering oak on the 
battlefield of San Jacinto. There I can speak, 
for I've watered that ground with my blood.“ 

Twice Governor—of two different states 
and twice he relinquished the position rather 
than compromise a conviction. 

He was no more daunted by public disfavor 
than he was by physical danger. Right or 
wrong, Houston held personal honor more 
valuable than public office. 

The decision which caused him to leave 
the Tennessee Governor’s chair, and the state 
itself, involved his young first wife, Eliza 
Alien, his bride of only a few weeks, and her 
inability—for whatever reason—to live with 
him. 

Therein lies a mystery which has never 
been unriddled. Nor will it be. The near- 
est thing to an explanation appears in a per- 
sonal note which Houston wrote, not for 
publication, but to the young lady's father. 
It reads in part as follows: 

„ . I have been satisfied and believe her 
virtuous, as I have assured her. If mortal 
man had dared to charge my wife, or say. 
ought against her virtue, I would have slain 
him. That I have and do love Eliza, none 
can doubt, and that I have ever treated her 
with affection, she will admit. That she is 
the only earthly object dear to me God will 
bear me witness. Eliza stands acquitted by 
— ey 

and then, only this; 

“... She was cold to me, and I thought 
she did not love me 

To the public, not even that much. While 
his political well-wishers plead with him to 
make a statement—some kind of statement— 
Houston steadfastly refused. He would say 
only these three words: 

“She is blameless.” 

Importuned to consider his own reputa- 
tion and his future, Houston replied with 
steely firmness: “Whatever the price of si- 
lence, I will pay it.” 

Rather than discuss the matter, he ten- 
dered his resignation as Governor, 

As Houston prepared to leave Tennessee 
and the Governor's office—still without any 
explanation—a noisy rabble gathered outside 
his hotel. Someone posted a ribald placard, 
unsigned, challenging his honor. 

Upon learning of this, Houston put on 
his coat and hat, walked out onto the porch 
and faced the mob. 

Speaking slowly and very deliberate, he 
said: 

“I am given to understand that someone 
has taken it upon himself to placard 
me...I invited him—or them—who are 
responsible for this denunciation to come 
forward to me now and and make it good.” 

Dead silence. Long minutes ticked by as 
he stood there, his eyes going over the crowd 
face by face. He spoke once more: 

“I give notice, to each and every one of 
you, that though I am leaving this city, if 
any wretch utters so much as a whisper 
against Mrs. Houston, I will return and write 
the libel in his heart's blood!“ 

He let that sink in... descended the 
Stairs, and walked unhurriedly toward the 
steamboat landing, as men hastened to get 
out of his way. 

This story has a sequel, for which I am 
indebted to our former colleague, the late 
Percy Priest. 
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Upon leaving Tennessee, Sam Houston left 
& letter with a close trusted friend. His 
clear instruction was that the seal on the 
letter was never to be broken unless it 
should be necessary to defend the honor of 
his young wife. 

Apparently it was never necessary. No- 
body spoke blame against Eliza. 

The letter was passed down through at 
least three generations, the seal still un- 
broken. 

Finally, in the 1930's—more than a full 
Century having passed—it was formally 
agreed by the then possessor that, in the 
interest of history, the seal at last should be 
broken and the letter read. 

A date was set for the public opening of 
the letter. Historical societies and the state 
of Tennessee were to be represented. It was 
to be an official ceremony. Percy Priest, then 
a newspaper reported, was to cover it for the 
Nashville Banner. 

But the ceremony never took place. Three 
days before the date agreed upon, lighting 
struck the house in which the still-sealed 
letter was encased. The house, and every- 
thing in It, burned to the ground. 

One other little-remembered episode in the 
life of Sam Houston seems worthy of a fleet- 
ing comment. 

After he left Tennessee and before he went 
to Texas—during the’ period when he repre- 
sented the Indian Nation in Washington as 
its Ambassador—a Representative from Ohio 
named William Stanberry, in the course of 
an attack upon the Jackson Administration 
on the floor of the House implied that Hous- 
ton and Jackson might be involved in some 
underhanded conflict of interest over con- 
tracts to supply Indian rations. 

Jackson took it in stride, but Houston was 
outraged. He called at the door of the House 
chamber for Stanberry, who declined to ac- 
cept his note and refused to see him. 

Some days later, he encountered the Con- 
gressman on Pennsylvania Avenue and de- 
manded satisfaction. Stanberry pulled a 
pistol, but it misfired. Houston manhandled 
him rather brutally. 

Stanberry, invoking the law of Congres- 
sional immunity, demanded that Houston be 
tried and punished by the House. Houston 
appeared in his own defense. He was both 
humble and contrite. Here is part of what 
he said: 

“If, when deeply wronged, I have on im- 
pulse violated one of the laws of my country 
or trespassed the prerogatives of the House, 
I am willing to be held to my responsibil- 
ity -> 
7 stand before this House, branded as a 
man of broken fortune and blasted reputa- 
tion. Never can I forget that reputation, 
however limited, is the high boon of heaven. 
Though the plowshare of ruin has been 
driven over me and laid waste my brightest 
hopes, I have only to say, with the poet 
Byron: 

““I seek no sympathies, nor need; 

The thorns which I have reaped are the 

tree 

I planted; they have torn me and I bleed.“ 

And so, Sam Houston—former Congress- 
man and former Governor, once mentioned 
as a bright prospect for the Presidency, on 
May 11, 1832 was officially censured by the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

But you can go back in the Congressional 
Record and read the official reprimand spoken 
by Speaker Andrew Stevenson. It reads more 
like a commendation. It contains 123 words 
of praise for Houston, followed by a single 
sentence, 28 words of censure, in which the 
Speaker simply said: “I forebear to say more, 
General Houston, than to pronounce the 
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judgment of this House, which is that you 
be reprimanded by the Speaker—and I do 
reprimand you accordingly.” 

All of this happened before Texas, before 
San Jacinto, before his Presidency of the Re- 
public, before his brilliant battle for State- 
hood, his later service in the Senate and his 
politically courageous though unavailing 
fight to help save the Union. These things 
came later, catapulting this strange, hot- 
blooded giant into a sort of immortality. 

A motto for his life might well be the words 
he spoke on the eve of the battle at San 
Jacinto: 

“Trust in the God of the just, and fear 
not.“ 

His faults were big, but bis faith was big- 
ger. 

And perhaps in that there’s hope for lesser 
men. 


A Marine Writes From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
not as frequently in recent months, we 
continue to read and to hear about dem- 
onstrations and pronouncements from 
various sources that our involvement in 
southeast Asia is wrong, is immoral, and 
the like. 

As one who has long been concerned 
over the effect such domestic actions 
have had on the morale of our troops in 
Vietnam, I was pleased to note a short 
time ago in the Manchester, N.H. Union 
Leader, an article about one of our young 
marines serving in Vietnam who had 
written to the editor of that paper of his 
concern for the actions of the people 
back home, and enclosing a poem which 
he had written about the war. 

Mr. Speaker, young Cpl. Mark W. 
Tracy has sent home words which we 
should all take cognizance of and I call 
to the attention of my colleagues ex- 
cerpts from his letter and the full text 
of his poem: 

Many of us are upset over the number 
of protest marches, draft card burnings, etc., 
over the issue of Vietnam and our policy in 
such place. 

* * — * * 

We're kind of disgusted about this attitude 
that people hold back home. We feel that 
since we're over here fighting and risking our 
lives for people we know and love, and also 
for people we don’t know, that the least the 
folks back home could do is support us 

* . . . * 

I hope that this poem and letter help to 
show many of the people who don't believe 
in what we're doing, just how wrong they 
are, On the other hand, they are also meant 
to express our appreciation and give our 
thanks to all of those who believe in us and 
support our effort... 


Iask unanimous consent that the news 
story and Cpl. Tracy's poem be printed 
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in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp at this point: 

From the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, 

Jan. 31, 1967] 

A MANCHESTER MARINE SENDS A POEM EROM 
VIETNAM: “We THANK ALL WHO BELIEVE 
In Us” 

A Manchester Marine serving in Vietnam 
has written a letter, with an accompanying 
poem, to the Manchester Union Leader about 
the protest marches, draft card burnings and 
other demonstrations being conducted re- 
garding United States policy in that South- 
eastern Asian country. 

Author of the letter and poem, which were 
addressed to Publisher William Loeb, is Cpl. 
Mark. W. Tracy, U.S. Marine Corps, who re- 
sides at 594 Lake Ave., in the Queen City. 

The 21-year old Cpl. Tracy, son of Mrs. 
Gladys Moffitt of 594 Lake Ave., attended 
Central High School before enlisting in the 
U.S. Marine Corps in December 1963. 

He received basic training at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, Parris, S.C., and was 
assigned to duty at Camp Lejeune, N.C. and 
Pensacola, Fla., prior to his Vietnam tour. 

He was assigned to that Southeastern Asian 
country last summer and is serving as a 
radioman with the Third Marine Division. 

LETTER EXCERPTS 

Excerpts from Cpl. Tracy's letter follow: 

“While over here, many of us are upset 
over the number of protest marches, draft 
card burnings, etc. over the issue of Vietnam 
and our policy in such place. 

“I, myself, am from Manchester, and live 
at 594 Lake Ave. A number of friends of 
mine that are over here with me, hail from 
all over the state, including the towns of 
Concord, Bethlehem, Nashua, East London- 
derry and Bedford, to name a few. 

“We're kind of disgusted about this at- 
titude that people hold back home. We feel 
that since we're over here fighting and risk- 
ing our lives for people we know and love, 
and also for people we don't know, that the 
least the folks back home could do is sup- 
port us. All we ask is that they realize that 
everyday, more of our buddies are being killed 
Just so they may live in peace and freedom 
at home. 

“We hope that the people of New Hamp- 
shire don't feel this way about the war effort. 
We hope that they feel that what we are do- 
ing is necessary and that they back us up all 
the way. We don't need money or gifts half 
as much as we'd like to know that the folks 
back home in New Hampshire are behind us 
and wishing us Godspeed. 

“I hope yo this poem and letter heip to 
show many/of the people who don't believe 
in what we're doing, just how wrong they 
are. On the other hand, they are also meant 
to express our appreciation and give our 
thanks to all of those who believe In us and 
support our effort .. .” 

Cpl. Tracy's poem, entitled Taps,“ follows: 


“Late at night and all alone, 
Fighting a war so far from home, 
Fighting in another land, 

On foreign soil, here we stand. 


“And what of those we left behind, 
The weak, the strong, the cruel, the kind, 
What of them so far away, 
While over here we fight today. 


“Do they wish us well or bad 
Are they happy, are they sad? 
Friend or foe, we wish them well, 
For now we've had a taste of hell. 
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May they live their lives in joy. 
Young and old—gir!l and boy, 
May they never know the way 
That we fight this war today. 


“They lie there safe at home in bed, 
Safe away from bodies dead, 
They cannot hear the screams so loud, 
They're far away from death's dark shroud. 


“But what of those who can't go home, 
Who lay there never more to roam, 
What happens when they feel it’s death 
Each time they breathe a gasping breath? 


“What happens to their fears, their dreams? 
They should go on, somehow, it seems. 
So young in life to hear death's knell 
They met their fate—before they fell. 


“What do they think, these men who die - 
As on the ground, alone they lie 
And hear their comrades fighting on. 
Until the battle’s lost or won. 


Do they scream and do they cry, 
Or do they—silent—wait to die, 
For death to take away the pain, 
For Taps to play their last refrain. 


“Do they pray, to God, for foe 
To help them see, to let them know 
That someone up above does care 
That men are brothers everywhere.” 
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Significant Change of Policy on Pesticide 
Label Disclaimers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant forward step in protecting con- 
sumers in the use of pesticides was taken 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
November 16, 1966, as a result, I believe, 
of a situation called to my attention by 
Dr. H. E. Whitmire, president of Whit- 
mire Research Laboratories, Inc., of St. 
Louis. I would like to cite it now for the 
purpose of indicating how a letter to a 
Member of Congress from an informed 
citizen can frequently lead to corrective 
action by the Federal Government. 

Dr. Whitmire is a chemist who is na- 
tionally known in the insecticide field, 
as a manufacturer, developer, and writer. 
For many years, long before it became 
popular to do so and long before the late 
Rachel Carson wrote “Silent Spring,” 
Dr. Whitmire was warning of the dangers 
in the use of DDT, particularly in con- 
nection with our food supply. 

MANUFACTURERS’ DISCLAIMERS OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR INJURY 

Some time ago he wrote me that cer- 
tain pesticides were being marketed 
bearing labels disclaiming personal in- 
jury and property damage liability 
whether or not the named pesticide was 
used according to directions on the label. 
He said that his own firm would never 
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Market a product which required such 
à disclaimer on the label in order to pro- 
tect the manufacturer. This interested 
Me and I called the matter to the at- 
tention of Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
L. Freeman on March 15, 1966, in 
the following letter: 
CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1966. 
Hon. Gave L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 4 
Dear Mr. Secretary: Dr. H, E. Whitmire, 
® Pharmaceutical Chemist in St. Louis who is 
the President of Whitmire Research Labora- 
es, Inc., is a man whose opinions on the 
Use of certain pesticides around food I take 
Very seriously. He was one of the first per- 


I know to begin immediately after World . 


ar II to sound an alarm over the careless 
Manner in which DDT was being used. 

Much of what he has written to me and 
Much of the material he submitted to trade 

izations and professional journals over 
the years has been confirmed by subsequent 
events. 

Thus I am more than casually interested 
In the point he now makes about the labeling 
Sf pesticides and I would like very much 

have your comments and an indication of 
Whether the law would have to be changed to 

eotuate the reform suggested by Dr. Whit- 
. He was referring to the proposed tol- 
Stance being considered by the Food and 
Drug Administration for residues of certain 
Insecticides, such as DDT, in milk, and he 
n said: 
“Dairy of other insecticide labels should 
Rot be registered by the USDA or states 
When a statement is put on the label by the 
Manufacturer disclaiming personal injury 
Property damage whether or not the 
pesticide is used according to direc- 
tions on the label. Our company will not 
approve or manufacture any insecticide if the 
e type disclaimer statement is requested 
sane on the label—a firm Whitmire company 
cy." 

It seems to me that when a product is 
used according to the directions on the label, 
the Manufacturer should be heid account- 
able. Yet from information Dr. Whitmire 
hag given me, many insecticide labels now 
Carry such disclaimers as the following: 

“Not responsible whatsoever for personal 
Injury or property damage whether or not 
(X insecticide) is used per directions. The 

or buyer shall be deemed to have ac- 
Septed these conditions.” 

Il am sure your experts are familiar with 
- Whitmire's work and his reputation. He 
has written some excellent material on in- 
Secticide use in dairies and around dairy 

Recently he advised me that there are 

Many insecticides which will control dairy 

ts but not leave a toxic residue in milk 

When sprayed on cows and their foods. He 

“these old well-known insesticides 

used before DDT was known. They 

Were used during World War I and World 

War II and the American people had enough 

products for all Americans and their 
allles 

In your reply I would particularly like to 
know whether it is within the present powers 
dr the Department to take the steps Dr. 
Whitmire recommends to refuse registra- 

of an insecticide whose label carries the 
kind of disclaimer mentioned above—where 
the manufacturer refused to accept respon- 
Sibility for the safety of the product even 
When used as directed. If so, I hope your 
Teply will also explain why this authority 
not been used. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mas. JoHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District 
Missouri. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LAUNCHES 
INQUIRY 


Mr. Speaker, on April 18, 1966, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture George 
L. Mehern wrote to me that this ques- 
tion had not previously been raised but 
that “in view of the breadth of the dis- 
claimers now being used in some in- 
stances, this Department is reviewing the 
matter and will take such actions as 
are necessary to preclude the use of any 
disclaimers which are in any way mis- 
leading.” 


Assistant Secretary Mehren’s letter to 
me was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1966. 
Hon. Leonor K, SULLIVAN 
House of Representatives 
Deak Mas. SULLIVAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 15, 1966, concerning the 
use of disclaimers on the labels of pesticides. 
The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act (7 U.S.C. 185-135k) provides 
that an economic poison subject thereto is 
misbranded if the label fails to bear certain 
required information. The statute further 
provides that an economic poison is mis- 
branded “if its Iabeling bears any state- 
ment... which Is false or misleading in 
any particular.” There is nothing in the 
statute relating specifically to the use of 


disclaimers on the labels of pesticides. In 


the event the provisions of a disclaimer go 
so far as to be misleading, this Department 
could refuse to register or cancel registra- 
tion of a product on the basis of the present 
misbranding provisions. Some types of dis- 
claimers could be deemed to be misleading 
since it has been held in various civil dam- 
age actions that disclaimers do not relleve 
the manufacturer of all responsibility for 
the effectiveness or safety of its products. 

At the present time, there are over 50,000 
products registered under the Federal Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. In 
connection with each such registration, the 
label is closely reviewed to determine whether 
the required statements and information are 
present and are in full compliance with the 
statute. In the past, since no question has 
arisen concerning the use of disclaimers on 
such labels, primary emphasis has been given 
to making certain that the required state- 
ments and information appear thereon. 
However, in view of the breadth of the dis- 
claimers now being used in some instances, 
this Department is reviewing the matter and 
will take such actions as are necessary to 
preclude the use of any disclaimers which 
are in any way misleading. 

Your interest in this matter is greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE L. MEHREN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


NOTICE ISSUED TO PESTICIDES INDUSTRY 


Mr. Speaker, on November 16, 1966, 
Dr. Harry W. Hays, Director of the Pesti- 
cides Regulation Division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service, issued a notice 
to manufacturers, formulators, distribu- 
tors, and registrants of economic poisons 
declaring that disclaimers of responsi- 
bility for the effectiveness or safety of a 
pesticide product when used as directed 
are “false and misleading, since adequate 
directions for use, necessary warnings 
and cautions, and other essential infor- 
mation on the safe handling and use of 
a product are required under the Federal 
Act.” 

Dr. Hays’ statement of November 16 
follows: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT or AcricuL- 
TURE, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
Service, Prsricrpes REGULA- 
TION DIVISION, 
Washington, D.C., November 16, 1966. 
NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS, FORMULATOR, Dis- 

TRIBUTORS, AND REGISTRANTS OF ECONOMIC 

PoIsONS 
Attention: Person responsible for Federal 

Registration of Economic Poisons. 
STATUS OF DISCLAIMER STATEMENTS OF PESTI- 

CIDE LABELING 

The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act, and the regulations prom- 
ulgated thereunder, provide that an economic 
poison is misbranded if its labeling bears 
any statement, graphic representation, or 
design which is false or misleading in any 
particular. 

Labeling disclaimers which negate or de- 
tract from labeling information required un- 
der the Act and regulations are not accept- 
able on products proposed for registration. 

An example of a disclaimer which would 
render a product misbranded is as follows: 

“The information furnished hereon is pro- 
vided gratutiously by the manufacturer who 
assumes no responsibility whatsoever for the 
effectiveness or safety of this product regard- 
less of whether or not it is used as directed.” 

Such a disclaimer is both false and mis- 
leading, since adequate directions for use, 
necessary warnings and cautions, and other 
essential information on the safe handling 
and use of a product are required under the 
Federal Act. 

Labeling for registered products bearing 
disclaimer statements which are elther false 
or misleading must be revised or deleted. 
Such revisions or deletions will not require 
reregistration by this Division. However, five 
copies, of such amended labeling should be 
submitted for our records. 

Harry W. Hars, Ph. D, 
Director, 
HTO DISCLAIM WHAT HAS BEEN CLAIMED , . . 
WOULD BE MISLEADING” 


After learning about this notification 
to the pesticide industry, I asked the De- 
partment for further information on the 
situation this notice was intended to cor- 
rect and received the following informa- 
tion from Assistant Secretary Mehren: 

There are two parts of the disclaimer 
statements currently being used by many 
registrants of pesticides that we consider to 
be faise and misleading: “that the informa- 
tion is provided gratuitously, and whether 
used in accordance with the directions or 
not.“ The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act requires that labeling 
be adequate to insure that the product will 
be effective for the intended use and must 
carry precautionary statements which, when 
followed, would be adequate to protect the 
user and the public. We feel that to dis- 
claim what has been claimed in the appli- 
cation for registration would be misleading. 
Registration is not being withheld because 
of these disclaimer statements. Instead we 
are issuing registration and instructing the 
registrant to revise or delete misleading dis- 
claimers when labels are reprinted. 


Mr. Speaker, to me the incident has 
greater significance than the fact that 
a single individual's letter was respon- 
sible for moving the cumbersome ma- 
chinery of Government into correcting 
a rather technical procedure dealing with 
the labeling of pesticides. 

PUBLIC SAFETY AND CONSUMER PROTECTION 

ENHANCED 

To me the significance lies in the fact 
that if manufacturers had continued to 
use these disclaimers on the label with 
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the Government’s permission and ap- 
proval—and every pesticide label is sub- 
ject to official review—consumers injured 
by such products would apparently have 
no recourse. In addition, manufacturers 
might be tempted to market products 
which, while presumably safe enough to 
pass the requirements of the law, are not 
safe enough to carry the manufacturer's 
warranty of safety. Pesticides are ex- 
tremely dangerous. products when mis- 
used. The consumer who uses them 
carefully and according to instructions 
is entitled to the assurance that they 
are safe for him to use in that manner 
and that the manufacturer stands behind 
them. 

I appreciate the fact that Dr. Whitmire 
called this matter to my attention so 
that I, in turn, could take it up with 
appropriate officials of the Government, 
leading to a change in what I believe 
Was an indefensible policy. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconb, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, §2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rrcorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a litera) repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and íf all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 18 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing miorning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b), Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
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the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one Housé 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the Housé 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of yolume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
SCongress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoR? 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless. the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters.— The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. ‘ 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, P. C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments ur establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec; 150, p. 
1939), 


| 
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New York Association of Student Councils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
Would like to take this opportunity to 
bring to your attention the fine work be- 
ing done in my home area by District 14 
of the New York Association of Student 
Councils. 

This worthwhile group contains mem- 
ber schools from all of Niagara and Erie 
Counties and parts of Orleans, Genesee, 
and Wyoming Counties. It meets fre- 
quently, sponsors social activities and 
performs civic works of benefit to resi- 
dents throughout western New York. 

Recently the association helped spon- 
Sor a traffic safety conference for youths 
of the area; collected more than $750 
in pennies from western New York stu- 
dents to preserve Buffalo's Wilcox Man- 
slon—the house where Theodore Roose- 
velt took the presidential oath of office, 
and took à leading part in Lincoln's Day 
activities, placing a wreath at the foot 
or Lincoln's statue in Buffalo's Delaware 

ark. 

When Vice President Husert H. 
Humpurey visited Buffalo early in the 
year, the president of this student group, 
Craig P. Flood, was asked to present a 
Specially engraved gavel to the Vice 
President. 

A history and outline of District 14, 
New York Association of Student Coun- 
cils was sent to me earlier this week by 
Mr. Vincent E. Kane, District 14 adviser 
and a teacher at Lancaster Senior High 
School, I am including this in the 
Record along with a list of District 14's 
officers and member schools: 

STRUCTURAL SET-UP or DISTRICT 14 or THE 
New Yous STATE ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT 
COUNCILS 
The backing for the student council move- 

ment in New York State comes from the New 

York State Association of Secondary School 

Administrators. A committee of this group 

of which Merrill Louis, Principal of Fayette- 

ville-Manlius School is a member, originated 

a student councll movement in New York 

State. 

New York State is divided into 17 Districts. 
Miss Margaret Stickel is the New York State 
Secretary with her office at 48 Joli Lane, 
Rochester, New York. District 14, of which 
the schools in Western New York are mem- 
hers, is made up of the schools in Erie, Niag- 
ara, Genessee, and Wyoming Counties. Dis- 
triet 14 Includes all of the public and private 
schools in Bufalo. 

Dr, Eugene H. Small, Principal of Clarence 
Central Hich School in Clarence, New York, 
is the Activities Chairman of the District. 
He is responsible for supervising the student 
council awards program. Three awards a 
year, one in each of the areas of Scholarship, 
Leadership, and Citizenship are given to high 
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school students of schools who are members 
of District 14. The New York State Associa- 
tion also gives the same three awards to three 
students on a state-wide basis each year. 
The awards program is usually conducted at 
the spring meeting of District 14. 

District 14 receives three scholarships to 
cover the expenses of students selected to at- 
tend Leadership Workshops held each sum- 
mer. The scholarship winners are deter- 
mined from the applications of students in 
New York State Assoclation of Student 
Councils member schools. The Activities 
Chairman and the District Advisor, Mr, Vin- 
cent E. Kane. of Lancaster Senior High 
School, will award the scholarships. 

Funds for an operating budget for the Dis- 
trict are based on a rebate system from the 
New York State Secretary from the member- 
ship fees of schools who belong to the asso- 
clation. The account in Western New York 
is kept at the Marine Trust Company and 
all distributions of moneys for the District 
must be countersigned by the District 14 
Treasurer and the District Activities Chair- 
man, 

There is an inter-high student council as- 
sociation for the city schools in Buffalo, 
which meets once a month to exchange 
views. There is also a Diocesan Student 
Council Association for the Diocesan schools 
in Western New York. 


OFFICERS OF DISTRICT 14 or THE New YORK 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT COUNCILS 


Craig P. Flood, President, Iroquois Central 
H.S., Elma, New York. 

Catherine L. Faull, Secretary, Batavia High 
School, Batavia, N.Y. 

Dr. Eugene H. Small, Activities Chairman, 
Clarence Central High School, Clarence, New 
York, 

Jack R. Eggen, Jr. Vice President, Eden 
Central High School, Eden, New York. 

William R. Crowe, Treasurer, Kenmore East 
H.S., Kenmore, N.Y. 

Mr. Vincent E. Kane, District Adviser, Lan- 
caster Senior High School, Lancaster, New 
York. 

MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Akron Central School, 

Alden Central School, 
Amherst Central School. 
Attica Central School, 
Barker Central School. 
Batavia High School. 
Bennett High School. 
Cheektowaga Central School. 
Clarence Centra! School. 
Card, O'Hara High School. 
Depew Central School. 

Eden Central School. 

Emmet Belknap School. 
Frontier Central School. 
Grand Island Sr.-Jr, H.S. 
Griffith Institute, 

Hamburg Central School. 
Holland Central School. 
Immaculata Academy. 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Academy. 
Iroquois Centrai School, 
Kenmore East High School. 
Kenmore West High School. 
Lackawanna High School. 
Lancaster Central School. 
Lewiston-Porter Central School, 
Lockport High School. 
Madona High School. 

Mt. St. Mary’s High School. 
Newfane Central School. 
North Collins Central School. 


North Park Jr. High School. 

North Tonawanda High School. 
Oakfield- Alabama Central School. 
Orchard Park Central School. 
Pembroke Central School. 
Royalton-Hartland Central School. 
Seneca Vocational High School. 
Starpoint Central School. 

Sweet Home Central School. 


Sam M. Lambert, Native West Virginian, 
Named Executive Secretary of National 
Education Association—Commended 
by Senator Randolph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


Or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 3, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
native West Virginian, Dr. Sam M. Lam- 
bert, who has worked diligently for the 
past 17 years with the National Educa- 
tion Association, has been promoted to 
executive secretary of that organization. 

Dr. Lambert, a graduate of West Vir- 
ginia University and the George Wash- 
ington University, is a former director of 
research and school planning for the 
West Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation. He also served as director of 
research and public relations for the 
West Virginia Education Association. 

Lambert, born in Canebrake, McDowell 
County, West Virginia, was reared in 
Bluefield. He taught mathematics and 
social studies in Bluefield but went on 
to spend most of his carreer in educa- 
tional administration. We commend 


-him for his outstanding contributions to 


education and for his dedicated service 

and devotion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from the news re- 
lease on this appointment printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sam LAMBERT NAMED EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
or NEA; WiL Succeep WILLIAM CARR ON 
AucustT 1 
WasuincTon, D.C., March 2.—Sam M. Lam- 

bert, champion of the classroom teacher 

throughout his 17 years of service to the 

National Education Association, was named 

today to the top executive post of the one- 

million-member teachers’ professional asso- 
ciation. 

His appointment as Executive Secretary 
which becomes effective August 1, was an- 
nounced at a staff convocation by F. L. 
Schlagle of Kansas City, Kansas, chairman of 
the NEA Board of Trustees. 

The 53-year-old former West Virginian was 
chosen by the trustees, following a six-month 
nationwide canvass of candidates to succeed 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr who 
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announced last fall his intention of retiring 
this year. The search was conducted by a 
blue-ribbon screening committee of dis- 
tinguished educators headed by Martin Essex, 
superintendent of public instruction of Ohio. 

Lambert moves up from the cabinet-level 
post of Assistant Executive Secretary for 
Information Services where he has had ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the NEA Jour- 
nal ard other publications, the research di- 
vision, press, radio, motion picture, and tele- 
vision activities. 

Before his elevation in 1965 to the cabinet, 
Lambert had served the Research Division 
since 1950, becoming its director in 1956. 
In that capacity he automated the division 
with sophisticated data processing and other 
electronic equipment, and developed scien- 
tific sampling techniques for education sur- 
veys which placed NEA on a par with other 
opinion-polling agencies of the country. 

Under his direction, the Research Di- 
vision continued to produce Its nationally- 
recognized annual studies of teacher salaries, 
teacher supply and demand, and rankings of 
the states by various statistical criteria, 

But Lamber felt facts and insights were 
needed on other new or perennial problems 
of education. One result was the annual 
“Financial Status of the Public Schools,” a 
document similar to the business corpora- 
tion's annual report which summarizes for 
the current year the achievements and future 
obligations in financing American education, 

He also published regular samplings of 
teacher opinion on such controversial issues 
as teaching about communism, national test- 
ing ams, teachers in politics, sex edu- 
cation, homework, class size, and ability 
grouping. 

In a widely-discussed 1963 NEA Journal 
article; Lambert coined the phrase “Angry 
Young Men in Teaching,” and demanded a 
better break for the male teacher who, he 
said, is “fed up with working nights, week- 
ends and holidays trying to make ends meet 
on a teacher's salary.” 

He believes NEA’s primary mission 18 to 
enable teachers of both sexes to assume their 
rightful roles in American society as solidly- 
prepared, properly-compensated, influential 
careerists—a conviction he outlined in the 
December 1966 issue of the NEA Journal. 

Predicting that NEA in years to ‘come 
would be an increasingly “action-oriented” 
organization, he wrote that the Association 
will be “even more militant in protecting the 
rights of teachers and far more aggressive in 
campaigns for improved salaries and other 
economic benefits; it will have a greater 
social consciousness and a ess to 
tackle almost anything that is basically 
wrong in education.” 

As part of his personal preparation for the 
duties he will assume in August, he plans to 
take at least one month to visit and talk with 
teachers, principals and superintendents of 
schools in every part of the country. 

“I want to use this as a first-hand refresh- 
er course,” he says, “on what's going on in 
schools and what the problems of typical 
teachers really are.” 

Something that has been on his mind for 
n number of years and which he considers one 
of the things “basically wrong” in education 
has been its financing. 

In 1958 when total educational expendi- 
tures were about 614 billlon per year, Lam- 
bert was saying they would have to double 
by 1970. His prophecy has already come 
true. This year, total estimated expenditures 
for education will be almost $28 billion, and 
the figure is rising by $1.6 billion per year. 

In public and private talks and in testi- 
mony before U.S. Congressional committees, 
Lambert has frequently pointed out that 
education is such a good investment in eco- 
nomic growth and national welfare that peo- 
ple ought to be buying a much better brand 
of it. And as a corollary to this proposition, 
he says the public ought to be getting a bet- 
ter return out of what is being spent. 
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He proposed in 1961 a six-year minimum 
program of preparation for all incoming 
teachers which would provide four years of 
general education with “some exposure to 
every major field of knowledge” followed by 
two solid years of what and how to teach, in- 
cluding thorough grounding in psychology 
and the new theories on the teaching-learn- 
ing process. In depth and scope, he would 
have this program comparable to that of the 
Harvard School of Business. 

Such a program, he believes, would pro- 
duce teachers far more effective than the 
present beginner who enters a classroom 
armed only with a bachelor’s degree. The 
better-prepared teacher would rate a be- 
ginning salary of $8,000-$9,000 and would be 
making $18,000-$20,000 by the end of his ca- 
reer. Lambert believes the American public 
would gladly foot the bill for such a program 
when they understood its benefits for their 
children. 

Considering education’s economic balance 
sheet, he is far from convinced that every 
child should be forced to spend 12 years in 
school “moving from his ABC's to Chaucer" 
just because “that’s the way we've always 
done it.” He thinks that perhaps as many 
as 20 percent of today's youngsters could 
complete school in 10 or 11 years, thus pro- 
viding some economies in school financing. 

He also worries about the child who doesn't 
learn to read in the early grades and who 
falls further behind each year. Such a child 
may take 14 years to get through school—if 
indeed he doesn’t become completely frus- 
trated and drop out. 

Some years ago, Lambert proposed a sum- 
mer-months program of intensive remedial 
work in reading for youngsters, having difi- 
culty with reading. Three such sessions in 
consecutive summers for one child, he rea- 
sons, would cost only about one-third as 
much as keeping him an extra year in school. 

He notes that the national bill for educa- 
tion averages out to something like 58 cents 
per pupil per hour—about the same as the 
going rate for baby-sitting. 

For 58 cents, he says the educational estab- 
ushment is providing “a safe and reasonably 
comfortable building, all furniture, all util- 
ties, a low-cost lunch two-way transportation 
for those who need it, and a fairly good grade 
of entertainment with spectaculars on week- 
ends.” Anything the child learns, he com- 
ments wryly, could be considered a “residual 
benefit." 

For comparison he points to the “least ex- 
pensive” form of child care-babysitting by 
a neighbor’s 15- or 16-year-old daughter at 
50 cents an hour. In this case, the parent 
“provides the house, the furniture, a TV in 
good working order, and pays the telephone 
bill. Frequently the parent also has to pro- 
vide portal-to-portal transportation and a 
well-stocked refrigerator." 

From my point of view, says Lambers, 
“education would be a pretty good deal at 
twice the hourly cost.” 


Salute to Morocco, America’s Longtime 
Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of our Nation’s history there are 
Several sovereign States which have 
bonded with us since our inception and 
kept that alliance and friendship. 

Morocco is one of those nations. So 
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on this, the Moroccan National Day, I 
would like to join other Americans in 
extending a hand of gratitude for this 
friendship and alliance. 

The bonds that have been welded be- 
tween our two nations is not a new one. 
Nor one formed out of expediency. 
Morocco was one of the first nations in 
the world to sign treaties with the infant 
United States of America in 1786. Since 
then we have enjoyed continued peaceful 
relations. 

An indication of the maturity of this 
relationship is the recent visit of His 
Royal Highness, Hassan the Second. 
During his visit to our country he re- 
affirmed the bonds between our two 
nations. 

I had the great pleasure of meeting 
the King and was impressed with his 
dedication, friendship and humanitarian 
spirit. The United States is fortunate 
indeed to have such a friend. 

His Majesty has selected as his repre- 
sentative to the United States an out- 
standing Ambassador, His Excellency, 
Dr, Ahmed Laraki, an effective and dedi- 
cated person. Washington has been 
greatly impressed by His Excellency and 
his charming wife. 

I offer my congratulations on this day 
to King Hassan and the people of Mo- 
rocco on this, their National Day. May 
the flag of Morocco fiy over a prosperous 
and joyous nation forever and may our 
friendship endure as long. 


The Welfare Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 3, 1967 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post contains a 
most thoughtful and provocative article 
entitled “Springing the Welfare Trap,” 
written by Joseph Alsop. 

We in Congress are going to have to 
give more and more thought to ways and 
means of averting the welfare trap. We 
need to provide for those who are in need, 
but we should not, while giving help, sen- 
tence these beneficiaries to a life of ste- 
rility and unproductiveness. 

Mr. Alsop's article points out the 
thinking behind the new concept of fam- 
ily allowances. I believe that more and 
more thought will have to be given to 
this subject, and Mr. Alsop's article is 
a good starter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPRINGING THE WELFARE TRAP 

At present, a million American families 
with 3,200,000 children are “living on the 
welfare,” as they say in our great urban 
ghettoes, In addition, another 3,600,000 
American families, with 11,800,000 children, 
though not caught in the welfare-trap, are 
subsisting in grinding poverty that mocks 
and dishonors our national affluence. 
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The macabre and lunatic welfare system 
all but enforces adultery and illegitimacy. 
It virtually outlaws any effort of self-better- 
Ment by earning. And it transforms the 
Wretched welfare recipients from free citizens 
into cases,“ under the grim supervision of 
the Governess-State. Because of these social 
effects, the system has become one of the 
Prime carcinogens in the dire illness of our 
Breat cities. 

For all these reasons, some of the younger 
Men in Government have been looking into 
the possibility of replacing the entire fam- 
lly-aiding part of the welfare system with a 
New system of family allowances, which would 
be paid as of right, without Governess-super- 
Vision. 

The first thought was to institute in Amer- 
ica the kind of universal family allowances 
that have long been paid in France, Britain, 
Canada and most other Western countries, 
With reasonably adequate benefit payments, 
however, universal family allowances were 
found to be much too costly in this country. 
Hence it was decided that only the poor 
Could be covered. 

At first, that seemed to require the use 
Of a means test, which in turn seemed to 
Tequire continued Governess-supervision, 
With all its deleterious effects. But at this 
Juncture, one of the leading governmental ex- 
Perts pointed out that in this computer age, 
the Internal Revenue Service and the Social 
Security System had only to pool their sta- 
tistical resources, in order to catch people 
Who were taking family allowances without 
being entitled to them. That removed the 
Worst hurdle. 

The next question was where to set the 
level of the proposed allowances. The aim, 
it must be noted, was not direct pecuniary 
improvement of the lot of welfare recipients. 
The aim was, rather, to liberate them to im- 
Prove their own lots, by striking down the 
Welfare rule against a man in the house, by 
Tewarding and stimulating self-betterment 
by earning, and by restoring them to free 
oltlzen-status. 

It was calculated that these very great 
Bains for the people on welfare would jus- 
tify setting the national average of family 
Allowances somewhat below the present na- 
tional average of welfare payments (which 
vary greatly from state to state). An average 
Nationwide allowance of $120 a month for 
a family of four was adopted as a good work- 
ing figure. , 

With allowances at this level, and with 
None but people now on welfare included, 
the taxpayer would actually save money, for 
the Federal, state and local governments are 
Currently spending $2.25 billion a year to 
Maintain the welfare-trap. It was obvious, 
however, that besides breaking open the 
Welfare-trap, the new system of family al- 
lowances ought to be used to aid ali the 
Millions of other Americans who are not on 
oo but are living below the poverty- 

vel. 

Thus amplified, the proposed system of 
family allowances was estimated to cost 
about $4.3 billion annually (allowing for 
Coverage of 90 per cent of all families now 
living in poverty). This would be only about 
$2 billion a year more than the present cost 
Of the welfare-trap. And it would about 
equal the sum the Federal Government an- 
nually expends on farm subsidies, which al- 
most exclusively benefit no more than a mil- 
lion rich farming families . 

The outlay, in short, seemed highly justi- 
fiable: The next question was how to handle 
recipients of family allowances who respond- 
ed to the opportunity to better their lots 
by earning. 

Here a leaf was taken from the Veterans 
Administration, which progressively reduces 
Payments to veterans and their widows for 
non-service-connected disabilities, in pro- 
Portion to increases of earned or other 
income, 
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The progressive benefit reduction has never 
acted as a disincentive to earning by the vet- 
erans. The same method was therefore in- 
corporated in the scheme for family allow- 
ances. 

Briefly, it was proposed that families re- 
ceiving allowances be permitted to keep all 
their children’s earnings, plus 75 per cent 
of their own earnings up to $50 a month, plus 
50 per cent of the next $2,600 of earned an- 
nual income (the rest being paid as a tax). 
Any family of four achieving an earned in- 
come of $3,200 a year, and thereby rising 
above the poverty level, would then cease to 
receive any allowance. 

Finally, it was calculated that an additional 
$550 million expended annually on facilities 
for education and job training, plus incen- 
tives to self-improvers taking such training, 
would be the kind of investment that might 
pay a twofold return. And this feature was 
added to the plan, 

Such, then, is this simple plan. It would 
not eliminate, but it would certainly greatly 
alleviate the American poverty that mocks 
our wealth, and it would replace the wel. 
fare system that poisons its supposed bene- 
fictaries. Surely, it is worth considering, al- 
though thus far, it is not really being con- 
sidered; for it is no more, as yet, than a pri- 
vate invention of a few men on the lower 
levels of government. 


Lowering of Unemployment in 
Buffalo Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the significant work being done by 
the Opportunities Development Corp. 
and Manpower Development Training in 
my home city of Buffalo, N.Y., should be 
given national praise and attention. 

The work of the ODC and MDT has 
been instrumental in lowering the un- 
employment level of the whole Buffalo 
area, Less unemployed persons sought 
jobs last year than in any year since 
World War II, along the Niagara fron- 
tier. For statistics on this important 
achievement I would like to insert into 
the Record an article which appeared 
last week in the Buffalo Courier Express: 
AREA JOBSEEKERS IN 1966 CALLED FEWEST 

Since 1945— TRAINING HELD NEED 

There were fewer unemployed jobseekers 
on the Niagara Frontier last year than at 
any time since World War II, the State Em- 
ployment Division said Tuesday. 

“Midway through the first quarter,” said 
Leo A. Sweeney, district superintendent, “the 
business outlook continues cautiously opti- 
mistic and the shortage of qualified workers 
is expected to continue.” 

In a special report, he said that while the 
employment level has been high for the last 
year, “a shortage of experienced and trained 
workers was apparent in nearly all occupa- 
tions.” 

At the end of the year, about 3,000 jobs 
listed with the employment service remained 
unfilled for more than 30 days. None of the 
15,000 unemployed had the skill to fill these 
jobs, Sweeney said. 

The answer is “training and more train- 
ing.” said Sweeney. “The immediate need 
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is the training of these unemployed: at least 
3,000 of them.” 

The long-range training program is being 
handled by schools and colleges, but “for 
the shortrange, now-needed programs, look 
to the government manpower training pro- 
grams,” he said, 

1,300 IN TRAINING 


Currently, about 800 workers are taking 
part in on-the-job training at 50 area busi- 
nesses, and another 500 young apprentices 
are learning skills. 

In addition, there are programs sponsored 
by the Urban League and the Opportunities 
Development Corp. 

“We now ask employers who currently 
need qualified workers to consider training 
as a solution,” said Sweeney. “Workers are 
available but they need to be trained.” 

Employers seeking help in setting up a 
program may contact one of eight area offices 
of the Employment Division. 


West Virginia University Physician 
Relates Experiences in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 3, 1967 


` Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Dr. 
Richard Currie, associate professor of 
surgery at West Virginia University 
School of Medicine, recently returned 
from Vietnam, where he participated in 
a program sponsored by the American 
Medical Association. 

Dr. Currie is a highly respected mem- 
ber of his profession, and his observa- 
tions of the medical and surgical prob- 
lems in southeast Asia are cogent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an article published in the 
Morgantown, W. Va., Dominion-News of 
February 10, 1967, printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WVU Doctor Reports ON VISIr—VIETNAMESE 
HOSPITALS OVERCROWDED, SHORT STAFFED 
(By Charles Cumpston ) 

Imagine a country where leprosy, plague, 
and smallpox are common; where there are 
few doctors and even fewer nurses, 

Add to this a tremendous number of per- 
sons with war injuries and you'll get a gen- 
eral idea of the enormous task facing doctors 
in the civilian hospitals in South Vietnam. 

Dr. Richard Currie, associate essor 
of surgery at University School of Medicine, 
is one of those who doesn’t have to imagine. 
He's just returned from Vietnam where he 
spent two months participating in a program 
directed by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 

The program, Volunteer Physicians for 
Vietnam, has been sending American doctors 
to this war torn country for 60 day periods 
since 1965. Last summer, the AMA began 
administration of the plan which was orig- 
inally a People-to-People foundation project. 

Separate hospitals are maintained for the 
military and the civilians in Vietnam. Un- 
der the program, the American physicians are 
sent only to civilian hospitals. 

Dr. Currie was assigned to a surgical hos- 
pital in Da Nang (medical and surgical hos- 
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pitals are also completely separate in Viet- 
nam). 

“There are usually two people to a bed,” 
Dr. Currie said. “The hospital in Da Nang 
has 400 beds, but usually accommodates from 
600 to 700 patients.” 

Equipment in the hospital is very good, 
according to Dr. Currie and the supplies 
are excellent, This is largely a result of help 
provided by the United States. 

Most of the hospitals in Vietnam are over 
50 years old, having been built by the French 
during the 86 years they dominated the 
country. Until the United States became 
involved, most had no electricity, running 
watér or sanitary facilities. Today, some are 
reasonably modern. 

Because of the lack of nurses in the hos- 
pitals, most of the nursing duties are as- 
sumed by members of the patient's family. 
‘They cook and care for the patient during his 
stay, their temporary living quarters being 
a pitched camp outside the hospital. 

Early diagnosis of an illness is rarely 
achieved in Vietnam. By the time a patient 
comes to the hospital his disease is usually 
in its advanced stages,” Dr. Currie said. 
“This makes the physician’s task even 
harder.” 

During his stay, Dr. Currie also had the 
opportunity to teach some students from the 
medical school at Hue. The students were 
doing an internship at the hospital in Da 
Nang after six years of study at medical 
school. 

An interpreter is often used by the Amer- 
ican doctors to combat the language barrier 
with the Vietnamese. But, in any instance, 
Dr. Currie says that the message “always 
gets across.” 

His most unexpected meeting was a re- 
union with Marine medical officer John Kar- 
noupakis, who graduated from the WVU 
School of Medicine. Dr. Karnoupakis was 
serving on the front line in the Da Nang 
perimeter as are most of the Marine medical 
officers. 

Dr. Currie had a chance, too, to observe 
the assistance being given frequently by 
American military medical personnel. “It 
was a great experience.” he said. “I was 
very impressed, and the Vietnamese are grate- 
ful.” 

Most of the heavy fighting is now occurring 
just 60 or 70 miles from Da Nang. “The city 
is in a territory still being fought over but 
the town is securely held by Marines,” Dr. 
Currie said. 
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Da Nang has a population of 250,000 in- 
cluding many peasants who have moved there 
since the war began. The main industry is 
fishing, but there is little else. The war bas 
completely disrupted its economy. 

Dr. Currie foresees more United States as- 
sistance in educating Vietnamese doctors 
and nurses. At the present time, most of 
the young men are taken for the military, 
thus contributing to the country’s medical 
shortage. 

Would Dr. Currie like to return to Viet- 
nam? 

He would. 

“I hope I can go back to the same place 
and do the same thing some time in the 
future,” he said. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office.of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
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lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Ja. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
RECORD at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp fhould be processed through this 
office. 7 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on — (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). $ 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Publio Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGrREssIoNaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Retirement of Justice Tom Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record two edi- 
torlals dealing with the contemplated 
retirement of Mr. Justice Clark, one 
editorial from the Washington Post and 
One from the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

I would like to add these words. At 
this time when many public men and 
Many officials in high places are being 
Charged with conflict of interest and mis- 
Conduct, and so forth, this action on the 
Part of Mr. Justice Clark in voluntarily 
retiring from the Supreme Court of the 
United States because his son was ap- 
Pointed Attorney General reflects a high 
degree of sensitivity. I commend Mr, 
Justice Clark for the sensitivity he has 
shown in that regard. 

The Senator from Virginia is not a 
lawyer, and he is not certain that there 
is a conflict of interest involved, but the 
fact that Mr. Justice Clark thinks that 
there is and has acted to eliminate him- 
self from any such charge I feel speaks 
Very highly for him. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 2, 
1967] 
Justice CLARK To RETIRE 

Justice Tom Clark demonstrated a high 
degree of sensitivity by announcing that he 
would retire from the Supreme Court because 
his son Ramsey has been named Attorney 
General. The Justice had previously dis- 
Qualified himself in two antitrust cases 
Which came to the high bench bearing the 
Signature of his son as acting head of the 
Department of Justice. If he deemed it 
Necessary to step aside whenever his son 
Signed a brief, his decision to retire is cer- 
tainly wise, for the Federal Government is 
& party to more than one third of the cases 
in the Supreme Court. 

Old-timers remember that Charles Evans 
Hughes Jr. promptly resigned as Solicitor 
General when his father became Chief Jus- 
tice in 1930. In that case there was no ques- 
tion about the necessity for a change be- 
Cause the Solicitor General is the Govern- 
ment's chief spokesman in the Supreme 
Court. It is not necessary for the Attorney 
General to argue cases before the Court, and 
he rarely does so. Nevertheless, Justice Clark 
will feel more comfortable in retirement with 
Ris son in the role of the Government's chief 
legal counsel, and he can only be commended 
tor avoiding any possible question of im- 
Propriety. 

In his 18 years on the bench Justice Clark 
has grown substantially in judicial stature, 
as most men do under that demanding as- 
Signment. Though he has usually been on 
the conservative side when the Court has 
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divided, he is a man of moderate views. His 
dedication to individual liberty has often 
been expressed In his opinions, but it has 
been liberty “in relation to the rule of law.” 

On one occasion Justice Clark wrote for 
the Court in forbidding a state to ban a 
movie on the ground that it was sacrilegious. 
Another case he handled struck down New 
York’s rule for the firing of any employee 
who invoked his privilege against self-in- 
crimination. In the highly controversial 
reapportionment cases he held to what might 
be regarded as a rule of reason—that if one 
house of a state legislature met the popula- 
tion standards the other might “include 
some departure from it .. on some rational 
basis.” But the Court did not accept that 
view. 

In recent years his Influence on the Court 
has notably increased. His calm demeanor 
and his moderating influence will be missed 
by the country as well as the Court. 
From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 

Mar. 2, 1967] 
CLARK AND CLARK 


Ramsey Clark may make an excellent At- 
torney General of the United States, but his 
appointment is cause for concern on one 
score: It will remove from the Supreme 
Court one of the members of the conserva- 
tive minority who have tried to slow down 
the high tribunal's mad rush toward ultra- 
liberalism. 

Ramsey is the son of Tom C. Clark, mem- 
ber of the court since 1949. The jurist 
has announced that he will retire in order 
to avoid possible conflict of interest on his 
part, now that his son will become head of 
the nation's law enforcement agency. 

The newly-nominated Attorney General, 
who has been acting head of the department 
for the past five months, appears generally to 
have been doing his job in a quiet, efficient, 
nonspectacular manner. 

He entered the department in 1961 as chief 
of the Lands Division, where hé won a 
reputation for economy. He ly saved 
$300,000 of the division's $3.5 million budget, 
and in 1965—believe it or not—requested a 
$200,000 budget cut and a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in manpower. (This last should entitle 
him to a glass case in the Smithsonian as a 
unique specimen of the Genus Bureaucrat). 

Two of the statements Ramsey Clark has 
made since his nomination was announced 
by the President Tuesday are encouraging. 

“My judgment is that the Department of 
Justice is not a good place to have high 
political activity,” he said. “The fact and 
appearance of its function has to be even- 
handed.” 

Since some previous Attorney Generals 
have been up to their necks in politics, 
Clark’s comment is especially gratifying. 

He said, too, that his relations with FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover are “yery cordial,” 
and he hailed the latter's “great contribu- 
tions to government.“ Since the FBI chief 
is anathema to many liberals, who don't 
like his strong views about pinks and punks, 
it is good to hear friendly words about him 
from his new boss. 

As to the elder Clark, it must be said in 
all candor that few men in modern times 
have gone on the nation’s highest court 
with such promise of notable sery- 
ice. (He was Attorney General when Presi- 
dent Truman picked him for the top tribu- 
nal.) 

The senior Clark won Senate approval by a 
73-to-8 vote, but he was denounced by some 


liberals on a charge of having been too vig- 
orous in fighting homegrown Reds, and by 
some Republicans as being merely a political 
henchman of the President's and totally 
lacking in judicial qualities. When, a few 
years later, a congressional committee asked 
Justice Clark to appear before it in connec- 
tion with its investigation of the Attorney 
General's office, Clark refused. This paper 
was among those criticizing him for that 
action. 

But the one-time VMI student (1917-18, 
when he finished 46th in a class of 242) gen- 
erally has voted on the court in behalf of 
the public’s best interests. He has vigorous- 
ly dissented from the numerous decisions 
which have made it harder for society to 
convict criminals and to protect itself from 
Communists on the domestic scene. 

On the latter score, he wrote the dissent— 
joined in by Justices Harlan, Stewart and 
White—to the decision a few weeks ago over- 
throwing New York State's laws designed to 
prohibit Communists from teaching in pub- 
licly-owned schools and colleges. He de- 
clared that “the majority has by its broad- 
side swept away one of our most precious 
rights, namely, the right of self-preserva- 
tion.” 

Clark's impending retirement from the 
court will leave the present membership 
with, generally, a 5-to-3 liberal cast. If 
President Johnson nominates, and the Sen- 
ate approves, a hot-eyed liberal to fill the 
vacancy, we are in for bad days, If a con- 
servative is named to the post, the present 
ratio will not be changed, of course. 

Fortunately, one of the liberals—Black, for 
example—occasionally sees the light and 
goes over to the other side, thus preventing 
a complete liberal runaway. A five-liberals- 
to-four-conservatives is the best that can 
be hoped for in the immediate future. 


In the Consumer Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr.CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the Harris- 
burg Patriot applauds the President's 
concern for increased consumer protec- 
tion, as expressed in his timely message 
to Congress. 

In a recent editorial, the Patriot as- 
serts that— 

Members of the 90th Congress will assure 
themselves an honored place in history if 
they resist. . . pressures and heed the Presi- 
dent's message. 


It reaffirms the right of their constitu- 
ents to know how “clinical diagnoses of 
their health are conducted under exact- 
ing standards”; and “how their contribu- 
tions to pension and retirement funds are 
being invested.” 

The article continues: 

They should not have to worry whether 
certain types of advertising are fraudulent, 
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whether hand tools used sround the house 
are correctly designed and manufactured. 


The Patriot further quotes Mr. John- 
son's encouraging words on progress al- 
ready made as well as his urgent appeal 
for action on that which is still left 
undone. 

I am confident that my colleagues well 
find this editorial both interesting and 
enlightening, and I include it in the 
RECORD: 

CONSUMER LAWS— AMERICANS NEED MORE 

PROTECTION 


A citizen of the richest, most powerful and 
in many respects most progressive nation in 
the world, AD. 1967, can purchase a baby 
blanked confident that it meets elementary 
safety standards. 

Wrong. 

He can buy a roast at the market without 
fear it may have been processed under sub- 
standard conditions. 

Wrong. 

He can arrange a loan or a time purchase 
and get a clear, dollars-and-cents answer to 
any question he may have about the interest 
he will be required to pay. 

Wrong. 

He can go to sleep at night confident that a 
natural gas line under his house meets maxi- 
mum safety requirements for the tremen- 
dous pressures which it handles. 

Wrong. 

Amazingly, the list goes on and on, as 
President Johnson noted in his special mes- 
sage to Congress on consumer protection. 
Most of the items seem so simple and obvious 
that the wonder is that laws covering them 
aren't already in effect. 

But just as amazingly, many of these items 
generate powerful opposition, and the Presi- 
dent's latest plea for carrying out “important 
unfinished and new business” in this field 
is bound to be fought on several fronts, 

Members of the 90th Congress will assure 
themselves an honored place in history U. 
they resist these pressures and heed the 
President's message. Their constituents have 
a Tight to know that clinical diagnoses of 
their health are conducted under exacting 
standards; they have a right to know how 
their contributions to pension and retire- 
ment funds are being invested; they should 
not have to worry whether certain types of 
advertising are fraudulent, whether hand 
tools used around the house are correctly 
designed and manufactured. 

As President Johnson pointed out, it was 
almost 100 years ago that the 42nd Congress 
enacted the first consumer protection law, 
to prohibit fraudulent use of the mails. 
Much progress has been made since then, 
but, as the President's list shows, much also 
remains to be done. 


Radical Organizers in Appalachia 
i EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Radical Organizers Hurt Ap- 
palachia,” published in the Lexington, 
Ky., Herald of February 26, 1967. 

I invite the editorial to the attention, 
particularly, of Senators who represent 
States in the Appalachia area. 


f 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RADICAL ORGANIZERS HURT APPALACHIA 


In the early 1930's groups of radical writers, 
Communists and just plain publicity seek- 
ers converged on Southeastern Kentucky 
bent on “helping” the coal miners and poor 
families caught in the 1929-1935 depression. 
They organized nests of communism under 
the general title of National Miners Union 
and later openly listed these cells as Com- 
munistic bodies. Communist leaders from 
New York later claimed a membership of 
five to eight thousand Eastern Kentuckians. 


The poor of Southeasern Kentucky actually 
were exploited by these uninvited visitors 
who by devious means sought to stir up 
trouble and make the people unhappy with 
their lot. Ultimately, the people them- 
selves drove the “invaders” out and put 
an end to the activities which by then had 
gained nationwide attention, 


Is Appalachia again being invaded by self- 
appointed helpers of the poor? Are the men 
and women of the economically depressed 
areas of our state being told of great things 
that will come through organization and 
demonstrations? What are the true motives 
of these self-appointed saviors of a depressed 
area? Will these organizers stir up trouble, 
feather their own nests in some manner not 
yet known, and then depart, leaving their 
victims disappointed and broken in spirit? 

Within recent weeks numerous ‘organizers 
of the poor” have moved into some of Ken- 
tucky's mountain counties. They have told 
the people that the way to get federal help 
in abundance is to “march on Washington” 
and demand their “rights.” One organiza- 
tion tells the poor of Appalachia that if they 
organize they can get “the million dollars 
a day the United States now is spending in 
Vietnam,” or equivalent sums. They talk 
or organizing a march on Washington that 
would outdo the numerous civil rights 
marches of recent history. “Any indication 
that poverty funds will be cut will be an- 
swered,” said one organizer. “You might 
see a demonstration by poor whites larger 
than the one by Negroes. They had 100,000. 
We might take 200,000.“ Surprisingly, some 
mountain leaders who should know better 
are adding fuel to this flame started by out- 
side radicals by saying that “an uprising is 
sure to come.” Such statements do a dis- 
service to the mountain community. 

The federal government as well as the 
state governments of the several states which 
make up Appalachia are doing everything 
they can to find a solution to the economic 
problems. Marches and demonstrations can 
only add to the problem. The leaders in 
government know that something must be 
done and they are working feverishly to do 
something, Work programs are being 
planned; studies are being made of the “Hap- 
py Pappy” program to see if it can be con- 
tinued; roads are being bullt and recrea- 
tional facilities are being developed to give 
employment to the jobless. Studies are be- 
ing made to determine programs that can 
be carried forward without direct handouts 
of aid, which provide only temporary relief. 
Surveys are being made which government 
hopes will provide new factories in the de- 
pressed areas. 


This is no time for fly-by-night organizers 


‘and radical bearded students who know 


nothing of the problems of Appalachia to be 
going among the people and stirring them 
up; making them believe that their govern- 
ments do not care; inciting them to demon- 
strations that can result in injuries or loss 
of life. It might be a good time to fell these 
busybodies that they are not wanted and 
suggest they can render the best service by 
returning immediately to their classrooms or 
to their own homes. 
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Equal Opportunity for American Ship- 
building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several weeks, administration 
spokesmen have been rather highly 
critical of the American shipbuilding in- 
dustry. It has been characterized by 
some as being “dolorous” and “obsoles- 
cent.” 

Still others have ventured the sugges- 
tion that the Congress should authorize 
the construction of ships abroad in for- 
eign yard and their return to American 
registry with full trading privileges. It 
has been suggested, for example, that: 

If this Congressional authorization were 
forthcoming ...no more than twenty of 
such ships would be built for the AmericaD 
account, at which time our own shipyards 
would find they would have the efficiency to 
be competitive and to build the kind of 
ships we can have to continue leadership in 
the Merchant Marine of the world, 


Unfortunately, there was no inkling of 
how or in what manner this new-found 
efficiency would come into being, so as 
to make the industry competitive in the 
worldwide market. 

Quite frequently, the American ship- 
building industry has not been accorded 
the opportunity to express its views on 
either the gratuitous characterizations 
of the industry or the suggestion that 
foreign construction be permitted by the 
Congress. Therefore, with the view of 
providing the industry an equal oppor- 
tunity to express its views on these mat- 
ters, I am today inserting in the RECORD 
an address by Mr. Edwin M, Hood, presi- 
dent of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, which was presented before the 
Western Shipbuilding Association in 
San Francisco, Calif., on Friday, Febru- 
ary 3, 1967. I commend these remarks 
to my colleagues in the House in order 
that they, too, may have the opportunity 
of learning the views of the interested 
parties in what appears to be a possible 
future issue for consideration during the 
90th Congress. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH BY Eowin M. Hoop, PRESIDENT, SHIP- 
BUILDERS COUNCIL OF AMERICA, BEFORE AN- 
NUAL MEETING, WESTERN SHIPBUILDING AS- 
SOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., FEBRUARY 
3, 1967 
It Is good to meet again with the members 

of the Western Shipbuliding Association. 
Since the establishment of WSA, our two 
organizations have been closely allied in proj- 
ects of mutual concern, and we of the Ship- 
bullders Council of America are appreciative 
of your consistent effectiveness. This affinity 
of interests has had a remarkable quality 
for it has conclusively demonstrated that, 
despite a separation of geography, success 
ean be forged from a diversity of member- 
ships with a unity of purpose. 

From that foundation, it seems to me, our 
two groups—individually and collectively— 
ean continue to do much to advance the vital 
objectives of the shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairing industry—along the Pacific Coast as 
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Well as throughout the United States. In 
© process, our two organizations can also 
do much to Improve relationships between 
Customers and shipyards—and between sup- 
Pliers and shipyards. These relationships 
symbolize the full spectrum of potentials for 
gur Industry in all sections of the country. 

Approximately 75 percent of the workload 
Presently avatlable to our yards is derived 
from governmental programs. As a conse- 
Quence, the ever-changing patterns of goy- 
emimental policy and pronouncements can 
either adversely or favorably influence the 
future for the private shipyard industry. 

ether plus or minus, the reactions are in- 
Cvitably far-reaching. In recent times, un- 
fortunately, Federal officials have been in- 
diferent to the correlation between national 
Well-being, public policy and shipyard capa- 
tles. Only now are there evidences of a 
overdue reevaluation on this score at the 
ghest levels of government. Perhaps as 
never before, the salesmanship of U.S, ship- 
Yards and their co-partners in related en- 
deavors will have to be at once both enter- 
Prising and productive. 

Regarding the relationships between sup- 
Pliers and shipyards, every State of the 
Union and practically every U.S. industry 
furnishes something that goes into the con- 
Struction of every ship in an American yard. 

this context, it should be emphasized 

t of the total cost of every vessel con- 
Structed in U.S, shipyard more than 50 per- 
Sent of the dollar value flows from the ship- 
Yard to other American industries and ac- 
tivities, 

Actually, nearly two-thirds of the value, 

the aggregate, goes to labor, either di- 
Tectly or indirectly, to subcontractors, to 
transportation firms, to professional services, 

Suppliers of components and materials 
and to many other endeavors. Those who 
Would have our ships bullt abroad might re- 
dect on this point—plus the collateral effects 
On the outflow of gold—before attempting 

Propagate their irrational schemes. 

all directions—among public officials, 
Within our own industry, among suppliers 
manufacturers, and certainly to the 
Beneral public—much, much more needs to 
said about the progress and accomplish- 
Ments of U.S. shipyards. There has been too 
Much—much too much—extravagant carp- 
ing, mostly from oficial sources, which has 
ed to obscure the great advances made 
in the state of the art of shipbuilding in this 
Country during the past decade—advances 
attained incidentally under something less 
than ideal circumstances and market condi- 
tions. There has been a tendency to exag- 
gerate statistics and facts. 

All too frequently we read or hear incredible 
Statements tothe effect that the U.S. ship- 
bullding industry is either obsolete, archaic, 
dolorous, unproductive or inefficient. The 
true facts and the real evidences are quite 
the contrary. Anyone who with one broad 
Sweep would characterize the U.S. private 
Shipyard industry as backward and obsoles- 
Sent has had little or no exposure to the great 
Modernization of shipyard facilities and vast 
technological improvements which have been 
achieved and are continuing. Practically 
every major shipyard in the United States 
ls at this moment engaged in some form of 
facility modernization and cost reduction 
Program. 

Largely as a result of this evolution of 
Change and improvement, selling prices of 
U.S. built ships are today still about 15 per- 
dent below the levels which prevailed in 
1958—despite steadily increasing labor and 
Material costs during this period. Few other 
Major American industries, particularly 
those engaged in the production of limited 
Numbers of custom-designed units, have suc- 
Seeded in even holding the line in the past 8 
Years. This unique achievement of the U.S. 
Shipbuilding industry, which can be verified 
by records of the Maritime Administration, 
Tarely, if ever, receives much notice. 
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On the other hand, we frequently read or 
hear of “apple ard orange“ comparisons be- 
tween U.S. and Japanese shipbuilding with 
the latter, in most cases, receiving promi- 
nent billing. Such statements reflect a lack 
of basic understanding of the differing econ- 
omies and varied environment which sur- 
round the building of ships here and there. 
It is not generally recognized that the tech- 
niques employed by our shipyard counter- 
parts in Japan are, for the most part, purely 
and simply adaptations or extensions of con- 
cepts developed in this country. The Japa- 
nese have been able to capitalize on these 
concepts because of a patronizing govern- 
ment, favorable labor rates and work rules, 
liberal financing incentives, a high degree of 
standardization, and thereby a satisfactory, 
continuing volume of business. Shipbulld- 
ing in Japan is regarded as a prestige indus- 
try. It is considered essential to the public 
good, and is supported accordingly. 

For reasons never quite clear, there is a 
quickness on the part of some public officials 
to compare the entire US. shipbuilding 
industry with several yards In Japan or a 
single yard in Sweden or Denmark. In each 
of these countries—as in the United States— 
one can find the full spectrum of prices, 
costs, facilities, techniques and productivi- 
ties, and irrelative comparisons can be 
wholly misleading. The environment for 
shipbuilding in Japan, Sweden, and Denmark 
has, however, been encouraged and nour- 
ished by governmental actions. 

The environment for shipbuilding in the 
United States has not been similarly favored, 
In fact, some Administration officials con- 
cede that the Government, under both Re- 
publican and Democratic stewardship, has 
not assumed its proper responsibility in this 
regard. Only now are there those in high 
Places who deplore the fact that the aver- 
age merchant shipbuilding contract in this 
country over the last decade has involved 
something less than 4 ships each. 

Knowledgeable experts, nontheless, assert 
that by and large, U.S. shipbuilding facilities, 
techniques and manpower productivity are 
equal to the balance of the world. There 
are those who say we are in general substan- 
tially better than the world average. In any 
event, our shipyards are today substantially 
different from the shipyards of World War 
II. just as the yards of the last War differed 
from those of World War I. U.S. yards have 
been and are continually investing in capital 
improvements. The evolution of change 
and improvement is constant, and it can be 
safely predicted that our shipyards in 1975 
will likewise be appreciably different from 
those of today. 

A recent survey of U.S. private shipyards 
clearly suggests that a new, post-war peak 
in capital expenditures will probably be 
reached during 1967. Outlays in 1966, ac- 
cording to the poll, revealed that plant im- 
provement programs topped the industry's 
previous post-World War II high. Most 
yards report that their current upgrading 
efforts are part of long-range programs to 
improve efficiency and to reduce costs beyond 
present levels, 

Among the multi-million dollar projects 
underway are construction of additional ship- 
building ways, rearrangement of existing fa- 
cilities to achieve more efficient materials 
flow, and installation of the most advanced 
material handling and steel fabricating 
equipment. These developments support 
the contentions of professional naval archi- 
tects operating on a world-wide basis, that 
the U.S. shipyard industry, in terms of tech- 
niques, know-how and productivity, is com- 
parable to its foreign counterparts. 

There has also been much absurd talk to 
the effect that U.S. shipyards have been de- 
void of imagination and new ideas. Again, 
the record is replete with evidences to the 
contrary. In a highly competitive market, 
typical American ingenuity and cost reduc- 
ing innovations have been the essential in- 
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gredients for survival for many yards, Fur- 
thermore, in connection with Federal con- 
tracts, there have been many instances 
through the years in which US. shipyards 
have come forth with not only major new 
design concepts but also modifications to ex- 
isting designs—the majority of which were 
either rejected or pigeon-holed. Proposals 
for cost savings, even beyond those previously 
mentioned, have likewise been discarded for 
one reason or another, 

Some shipyard operators maintain, with 
good reason, that U.S. shipbuilding prices, 
utilizing existing facilities, can be reduced by 
20 to 30 percent below today’s levels with 
more sensible procurement procedures, with 
vessel design geared toward cost saving fea- 
tures and shipbuilding economies, with more 
realistic specifications, and with multiple 
production contracts. Many U.S. shipbulld- 
ers have long urged more uniformity in ship 
designs and the multiple or series produc- 
tion of near identical ships, but the average 
contract for merchant ship construction over 
the last decade in this country has not ex- 
ceeded 3.4 ships. The average order for 
naval vessels, until recently, was not much 
-better. In both cases, the responsibility of 
the Government in the past in limiting the 
magnitude of these contracts and in falling 
to take advantage of the cost economjes of 
scale that accompany multiple construction 
cannot—and should not—be swiftly brushed 
aside, 

Even so, the clamor is unceasing—the cost 
of bullding ships in this country is too high, 
it is blandly asserted by those at the seat of 
government who scoff at the progress and 
accomplishments of our shipyards, Of 
course, U.S. prices are higher than those of 
other countries—primarily because of higher 
labor rates and a much higher standard of 
living. It is sald that U.S. built ships cost 
twice as much as foreign built ships or, 
stated differently, that the foreigners can 
build ships at approximately one-half the 
U.S. price. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that these statements are pure con- 
versation. ‘They represent no certain offer- 
ing and no definite promise. In fact, we 
know of no specific case where a foreign 
shipyard—in Japan or any other place—has 
agreed to build an American ship to full 
American specifications and standards at a 
figure reflecting any such differential. 

This point was visibly substantiated by the 
bidding which took place last year in connec- 
tion with the awards of contracts by the De- 
fense Department for small noncombatant 
naval vessels to shipyards of the United 
Kingdom, British yards underbid U.S, yards 
by 16.9 percent in one instance and 22.4 per- 
cent in another—a long way from the much 
advertised 50 percent. 

There has also been much conversation to 
the effect that U.S. shipyards might emulate 
the mass production techniques of the auto- 
mobile industry. According to manufactur- 
ing experts and economists, the basic prin- 
ciple of mass production is that if an opera- 
tion is to be repeated, on a stable basis, tens 
of thousands of times within the same pro- 
gram it is worthwhile to prepare expensive 
apparatus to reduce the cost of each opera- 
tion and the time consumed. But, ships are 
not produced by the tens of thousands— 
even in wartime. Indeed, in periods of rela- 
tive calm, as already pointed out, ship pro- 
duction in units of 5 or 10 has, until lately, 
been the exception rather than the rule. 

Moreover, it is often contended that despite 
a vast disparity in labor costs, U.S. shipyards 
should be able to compete around the globe 
like other U.S. industries. The true facts, 
however, would seem to Indicate that few 
American manufacturing industries actually 
compete on the world market. Shipbuilding 
is mo unusual exception. U.S. automobile 
manufacturers, to be sure, are making gains 
in foreign markets—but mainly with the out- 
put of production plants located in foreign 
countries employing low-cost foreign labor. 
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The mass-produced American-made automo- 
bile is purchased by the citizens of other 
nations for reasons other than cost and is 
rarely competitive on the sole basis of cost 
with foreign-made automobiles. 

In addition, comparisons are frequently 
made between the technology of the ship- 
building industry and that of other indus- 
tries, particularly the aerospace industry. 
These types of comparisons, however, have 
little value unless the Inter-industry evalu- 
ation is based on complete and detailed analy- 
sis. In recent years, the aerospace industry, 
for example, has enjoyed research and de- 
velopment budgets of approximately 85 bil- 
Mion per year; of which more than 90 percent 
has been provided by the government. Dur- 
ing the same period, the transportation in- 
dustry has been spending nearly $1 billion 
annually on research and development, with 
about 70 percent being furnished by industry. 
The capital investment, then, in aerospace is 
predominantly funded by the government. 
In commercial shipbuilding, as differentiated 
from both transportation and serospace, 
steadily increasing capital investments since 
the War have been almost exclusively from 
private funds. 

On the issue of relative efficiency in ship- 
building, studies by our industry-following 
parameters used by representatives of the 
Department of Defense—indicate that sig- 
nificant improvements in productivity dur- 
ing the 1960-1964 period were experienced 
only in the United States and Japan as com- 

with several other principal ship- 
building nations. In other words, the 
leading shipbullding nation of the world 
Japan—apparently has no monopoly on 
technological innovations. In other words, 
there is plausible evidence to suggest that 
U.S. shipbuilding productivity has shown 
substantial progress in a circumscribed 
market while U.S. shipbuilding prices have 
been generally decreasing and labor and 
material costs have been generally increas- 
ing. This is typical American ingenuity at 
work! 

There is, of course, room for more im- 
provement—imore technological progress In 
all forms of endeavor. Shipbuilding is no 
exception. But, from the starting point of 
today’s state of the art, we of the private 
shipyard industry approach the future with 
optimism that (1) the Government will soon 
recognize the wisdom of joining in the crea- 
tion of an opportune shipbullding environ- 
ment, including accelerated research and 
dvelopment, (2) individual facilities and 
workers will become more productive, (3) 
new systems concepts will point the way 
to lower overall transportation expenses, 
(4) multiple production will shortly be- 
come a highly desirable basis for reducing 
shipbuilding costs, (5) more ships of all 
types will be built in U.S. shipyards than 
presently, and (6) U.S. shipbuilding will 
be an innovative as well as a growth in- 
dustry over the next decade. 

But, all of this will not occur by happen- 
stance. A high degree of cooperation and 
understanding between industry, labor and 
government will be necessary. Shipbuilders, 
ship repairers, labor unions, ailled suppliers 
all who have a direct or remote association 
with the U.S. shipyard industry—must exert 
every conceivable effort to ensure that the 
yield per dollar of every contract and the 
productivity per person and facility will 
greatly improve, No segment of the indus- 
try should be immune from the responsibil- 
ity of developing advanced techniques, cost 
reductions, new market opportunities and 
expanding horizons. 

In all of this, members of the Western 
Shipbuilding Association can play an im- 
portant and effective part. 
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Address by Reed E. Larson, Before An- 
nual Convention of National Limestone 
Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the address delivered by Reed E. Larson, 
executive vice president of the National 
Right To Work Committee, before the 
annual convention of the National Lime- 
stone Institute, held in Washington, 
D.C., on January 18, 1967. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY REED E. Larson, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL RIGHT To WORK 
COMMITTEE, TO THE NATIONAL LIMESTONE 
INSTITUTE'S ANNUAL CONVENTION, WASHING- 
Ton, D.C., JANUARY 18, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
real pleasure to be back again this year, and 
particularly under these circumstances, PII 
tell you, a couple of years ago, as all of you 
know, the people that were giving the odds 
on legislation in Washington were not giving 
us much chance to survive. And by us I. 
mean all of you here and all of the millions 
of others who believe that union membership 
should be voluntary rather than compulsory. 

I am particularly glad to have a chance to 
be here and report briefly to you about some 
of the current developments because it gives 
me an opportunity to express again our gen- 
uine appreciation to your association and 
your marvelous staff here, and to all of you 
individually, for the important part you 
played in what has been generally recognized 
as a very phenomenal victory in defeat- 
ing the repeal of 14(b) in the 89th Congress. 
It could never have been done without the 
enthusiastic and effective cooperation and 
support of associations Uke yours and indi- 
viduals like you all over the country. Every 
body pitched in and let their voices be heard 
and the result was that Congress heded. 
And we all know the results, and, of course, 
we ere all very pleased with them. 

This was one case where we saw an enor- 
mous concentration of political power, union 
political muscle, lined up on the one hand 
with an effort to mobilize public opinion on 
other. And public opinion won. There is 
no question about it, the American people 
opposed compulsory unionism and that oppo- 
sition to compulsory unionism was mobilized 
and expressed to Congress and the result was 
that what was originally considered a “sure 
thing” in repeal of 14(b), bogged down and 
the opponents of Right to Work could not 
get the job done. 

Now, looking specifically at the prospects 
for 1967, which is what I have been asked 
to give you a report on: I have got to say 
that they look good. But the most dan- 
gerous thing we can do is to begin to assume 
that we do not have any problems in Con- 
gress and begin to take things for granted. 
There is, at the present time, little sentiment 
among members of Congress to raise this 
issue. In fact, there is a great deal of 
sentiment to leave it alone. And in that 
connection, I brought with me coples of the 
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National Right to Work Committee’s anal- 
ysis of last November's election insofar as 
14(b) and Right to Work were a factor. I 
brought along enough copies that each of 
you may have one, U you would Uke. 

An analysis of the results of the November 
8th election produces clear evidence that 
support of 14(b) and the Right to Work prin- 
ciple—voluntary unionism—is a political 
asset. 

In every race where repeal of 14(b) was 
a major issue, voters rejected candidates who 
favored repeal. As one northern pro-repeal 
Republican Congressman said to a con- 
stitutent the day after the elections, 
“Too many pro-repeal Congressmen from 
Right to Work states were murdered In this 
election,” 

In every campaign where the public stand 
of the candidates was explained to the elec- 
torate, voters overwhelmingly rejected the 
advocates of compulsory unionism. 

This message has gotten through to the 
Members of Congress, and as it is made up 
at the present time, the officials of org: 
labor are going to have a very difficult time 
getting repeal bills off the ground, They al- 
ready have got them introduced: there are 
four repeal bills in the House and there 18. 
of course, a great deal of behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering going on to move Frank 
Thompson, Representative of New Jersey: 
into a position of greater influence and 
leadership insofar as labor legislation is 
concerned. They are trying to split up the 
House Education Committee so that Frank 
Thompson can be a full-fieldged Committee 
Chairman in charge of labor legislation. 
Frank Thompson is the man who led the 
fight for repeal of 14(b) two years ago. He 
is the man who called those employees who 
had the courage to stand up before his com- 
mittee and disagree with the position of 
their union officials shills.“ So this man 
is not to be taken lightly, and his influence 
in this Congress is becoming greater and 
greater. 

So we are not without problems as far as 
watching the situation on the national level, 
but we certainly are encouraged. We see no 
reason that the proponents of repeal should 
have an opportunity to get any of these bills 
out of Committee and onto the floor, but as 
you all know, and I am sure that Bob Koch 
has told you many times, you don't take 
anything for granted as far as federal legis- 
lation is concerned: You have got to watch 
your interest every minute and many of us 
here will be doing that, and you'll be doing 
that in your own areas. 

There is another matter that you probably 
or may haye mentioned—there is a very 
crucial vote being taken this afternoon in 
the Senate: It was set for 2:00 and I have 
not had any report on it when I left the 
office. The effort to change the Senate rules 
so that they can foreclose extended debate 
in a much easier manner than was done be- 
fore. This effort to change the Senate rules 
could, if not in this session, but in the next 
session, pave the way to destruction of ex- 
tended debate and that, of course, was the 
ultimate weapon that enabled us to get our 
case on compulsory unionism before the 
American people, The opponents of Right to 
Work did not want this issue fully debated. 
They wanted to cut off debate. They did not 
want this discussed because as this issue was 
reported on the front pages of newspapers 
across the country, more and more people 
became aware of just what was involved and 
the support for compulsory unionism and re- 
peal of 14(b) continued to dwindle. This 
decision in the Senate that was set for this 
afternoon is a very important one. It is 
demonstrative of the fact that we have got 
to be on guard because the opposition is going 
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to be in there with every device that they can 
Father to try to, if not to run it through 
in this session of Congress then to lay the 
Sroundwork so that two years from now they 
can come right back again and strike down 
all Rights to Work laws and thus eliminate 
any possibility of enacting additional ones. 

So the issue is very much alive, but we feel 
like it is in much better shape than anyone 
erer predicted that it could be at this stage 
Ol the game. The results of the election 
clinched what was a very important victory 
in the Congress, actually. 

Looking s little bit more down the road 
on the constructive side, we think there is 
ample ground to believe that the Congress 
Should seriously consider now bills to place 
further limitations on compulsory unionism. 
Instead of being on the defensive, we think 
that the time is right to ask Congress to con- 
Sider seriously the sanctions of compulsory 
Unionism which presently exist in Federal 
Law. You may know, we have recommended 
four bills which would: 

Amend the Internal Revenue Code so as 

provide exemption from federal income 
tax to voluntary but not compulsory labor 
Organizations. 

Amend Section 8(a)(3) of the- National 
Labor Relations Act (Taft-Hartley) so that 
Compulsory union shop agreements now gen- 
frally permissible unless prohibited by state 
law, would be permissible only where ex- 
Pressly authorized by state law. 

Amend the Railway Labor Act returning 
the Right to Work provision to the railroad 
and airline industries. 

Amend the National Labor Relations Act 
by eliminating provisions in Sections 7 and 

Which sanction compulsory union mem- 

I p, and the requirement in Section 9(a) 
Of the act that unions must serve as exclusive 

ining representatives for all employees. 
The elimination of Section 9(a) will mean 
that unions thenceforth would be obliged 
only to bargain for their own members. 

I am not going to go into detall on all 
ot them, but only one of the four, which I 
think bears special attention, because it 


touches on the special privileges of com- 


Pelling people to pay them dues, but the priv- 
llege of using that compulsory dues money 
for political purposes and still remain tax 
exempt. And this is exactly the way the 
Present Internal Revenue Service Code is 
interpreted. 

Our organization has been under a very 
Intensive financial audit by the Internal 

venue Service ever since about two weeks 
After the successful end of the filibuster. 
Agents have gone through our books again 
and again, frankly admitting that they are 
looking for evidence of some political activity 

if they find it, they will revoke our 
charter, 

We publicly protested to Mr. Cohen, Com- 

oner of Internal Revenue, that they 
Might give some attention to the political 
Activities of unions which are so massive 
in scope and everybody knows it. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service wrote back and said 
t unions are not subject to the same 
restrictions as we are, they are free to spend 
their money for political purposes and still 
this does not affect their tax exemption. 

The actual words from Mr. S. B. Wolfe, 

rector of the Audit Division, were: 

“Although certain section of 501(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and their implement- 
ug regulations contain various definitions, 

mitations, and prohibitions relative to 
Political and legislative activities, there is 
no such proscription with respect to a labor 
Organization otherwise qualifying for ex- 
emptlon from Federal income tax under sec- 
tion 501 (c) (5). 

“As a matter of law, a labor organization 
does not lose its right to exemption under 
Section 501 because it engages in political 
activities, unless by reason of the organiza- 
tion's improper activities it can be estab- 
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lished that the organization is not suf- 
ciently engaged in the union or labor activity 
to be characterized as a labor organization 
in the sense that that term Is used in section 
501(c) (5).” 

At the end of his letter, Mr. Wolfe stated: 

“We appreciate your concern in this mat- 
ter and want to further assure you that the 
Service is primarily Interested in applying 
the Internal Revenue laws fairly and uni- 
formly in all cases. We do everything we can 
to administer the applicable law and regu- 
lations with regard to the political leanings 
of any taxpayer or organization.” 

As far as we can ascertain, this is the first 
time that IRS has publicly admitted that 
political activities by labor unions do not 
affect their exemption status. To the best 
of our knowledge no other category of exempt 
organization under section 501(c) has been 
accorded this kind of special status and priy- 
iege. Our attorneys say they can find noth- 
ing in the Internal Revenue Code authoriz- 
ing this special treatment, and they feel 
that the national policy against union politi- 
cal expenditures is so emphatically expressed 
in the Federal Corrupt Practices Act as to 
carry over into other statutes such as the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

The National Right to Work Committee 
believes that unions should not be in a dif- 
ferent category than other classes of ex- 
empt organizations under section 501 such 
as fraternal clubs, charitable and educational 
organizations and public welfare groups, all 
of which are prohibited from engaging in 
political action and are subject to revoca- 
tion of their exemption status if they do. 

The attitude of governmental tolerance 
toward unions’ expenditures of millions of 
dollars and tens of thousands of man-hours 
in influencing elections, is in complete disre- 
gard of the express provisions of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act. We presently have a 
clear example of one branch of our govern- 
ment, the IRS, giving its blessing to union 
conduct which flagrantly violates a federal 
statute and at the same time the Justice 
Department, the law enforcement branch of 
our government, looks the other way and re- 
fuses to take any action to enforce the law. 

On the top of this, the money which un- 
fons use for political action and political 
expenditures comes in large part from dues 
extracted from workers through compulsory 
union membership agreements. This means 
the individual worker is forced to contribute 
to the election of candidates to whom quite 
frequently he is strongly opposed. 

So we think this is one element of union's 
special privilege that should receive some 
attention and we are Congress to 
consider a bill which will limit the tax ex- 
emption for unions only to voluntary labor 
unions. We do not care if unions spend 
their money for politics as long as they are 
voluntary. This would give the union a 
choice then or retaining the compulsory 
union membership practice or of having a tax 
exemption, one or the other. 

We feel that there is considerable reason 
to believe that now is the time to direct pub- 
lic attention toward a positive program of 
legislation. We are doing this on the na- 
tional level. We are going ahead in orga- 
nizational long-range educational campaigns 
in a number of states and we are offering 
assistance when it is requested to union 
members who are challenging or wish to 
challenge the constitutionality of compulsory 
unionism. So we think this is a climate in 
which we can further the cause of voluntary 
unionism through a three-pronged attack: 
state legislation, federal legislation, and 
court challenges. 

The support of rank and file members of 
unions for voluntary unionism is continuing 
to grow and we see a great deal of evidence 
that many of these union members are 
anxious to challenge in court the constitu- 
tionality of the practice of taking their 
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money by compulsion and then using it for 
political purposes. 

There are lots and lots of other elements 
to this question that we could discuss and I 
would be glad to talk with you about any- 
thing you are particularly interested In. But 
because I know you are shooting for a 4:00 
p.m. adjournment—that was the tentative 
adjournment time—and we are a little past 
that now, I'll leave it up to you as to whether 
or not there is any aspect of the Issue that 
you would like to ask questions about. If 
there is anything you would like to have me 
go into a little more deeply, I would be de- 
lighted to do so. Thank you. 


Communism Gains in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK ` 


OF LOUISIANA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Congress will take up the food-for- 
India bill which is already emotionally 
under a full head of steam. 


The citizens of the United States have 
in the past been a major contributor to 
the Indians in their food and economic 
problems. Yet, with full knowledge of 
our willingness to continue to help them 
help themselves, what has been the In- 
dians reaction? 


So that our colleagues may read for 
themselves the current attitudes of In- 
dia, I am including a report from the 
March 5, 1967, New York Times in the 
Recorp for all to read, as follows: 

CHALLENGES TO CENTRAL CONTROL 

The setting was comfortingly traditional: 
the ul “throne room” of Calcutta’s 19th 
century Government House, with its bur- 
gundy drapes and crystal chandeliers. The 
ceremony was equally dignified: the Gover- 
nor of West Bengal escorted in by two white 
uniformed aides marching in slow step; the 
solemn oath to “do right to all manner of 
people”; tea in the reception hall overlook- 
ing the formal garden. 

Yet if the frame and style were familiar, 
the events were as revolutionary as anything 
which had happened in India's 20 years of 
independence. For the ceremony at Gov- 
ernment House last Thursday was the in- 
stallation of the new “United Front“ gov- 
ernment of West Bengal, in which both the 
pro-Peking and pro-Soviet wings of the 
Communist party play major roles. 

It was the first state government formed 
by the opposition to Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's Congress party since last month's 
elections and only the second non-Congress 
state government since independence. (The 
first was the Communist government in 
Kerala from 1957 to 1959.) And within a 
week four more such governments will prob- 
ably be formed: by the Communists and 
their leftist allies in Kerala; by the Dravi- 
dian Progressive Federation, a regional par- 
ty, in Madras; by the right wing Swatantra 
(Freedom) party and the dissident Jana 
Congress party in Orissa; and by a broad 
coalition of opposition parties in Bihar. (In 
three other states where the Congress party 
failed to get a majority—Rajasthan, the 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh—the Congress 
party may eventually form governments with 
the help of independents.) 

The seizure by opposition parties of nearly 
one third of the country’s 17 states is the 
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most serious aspect of the debacle which 
the Congress party suffered in the elections 
of Feb. 15 to 21. 

For while the Congress party Government 
in New Delhi can probably get along with 
its drastically reduced Parllamentary ma- 
jority, the loss of the states will put serious 
new strains on India’s already creaking fed- 
eral system. And H these strains get out of 
hand they could even lead to the long-feared 
Balkanization of the country, 

In the short run, however, it can only ex- 
acerbate relations between the center and 
the states. For Congress party Governments 
at the center are accustomed to sorting out 
their problems with the states more than 
through their own party apparatus than 
through formal Government channels, 

Food policy, which the Constitution as- 
signs to state jurisdiction, is the prime ex- 
ample, For what common approaches have 
been hammered out to meet the country’s 
chronic food shortage in recent years have 
been achieved chiefly through party chan- 
nels. 

To say that even party pressures have 
proved grossly inadequate against the paro- 
chialism of the states is only to suggest that 
things will be much more difficult now. This 
may be particularly so because at least two 
of the states which are now in opposition 
hands—Madras and Orissa—are grain sur- 
plus states. The central Government has 
considerable leverage over deficit states 
which depend on it for food grains but it has 
little means of compelling even a Congress 
party government in a surplus state to part 
with grain stocks. 

This is likely to accentuate the drift of 
power from the center to the states which 
has been going on for years in a subcon- 
tinent riven by ethnic, linguistic and reli- 
gious differences. 

There is, of course, a limit to how far such 
autonomy can go without major revisions in 
the Constitution. Under the Constitution, 
substantial powers are reserved to the cen- 
ter, including the all-important power to dis- 
tribute financial resources. 


Cooperation Saves the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, of the 
many Federal programs assisting our 
Nation’s farmers and ranchers, one has 
long epitomized the philosophy of co- 
operative effort between Government and 
the individual. The Soil Conservation 
Service exists only because of cooperation 
between farmer and rancher and the 
Federal Government. 

Never has this spirit of cooperation 
been more graphically demonstrated 
than in late August of 1966, when driv- 
ing winds sent flames searing over 75,000 
acres of rangeland in southern Idaho. 

In 3 days, wind-whipped walls of 
fire had cut down more than a thousand 
head of livestock, killed untold quantities 
of wildlife, and had destroyed fences, 
homes, and equipment. Luckily, no lives 

were lost. 

But the land lay denuded and subject 
to quick erosion. 

The story of the cooperative efforts of 
area farmers, ranchers, and Soil Conser- 
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vation Service experts to save and restore 

the parched earth is told in the February 

1967 issue of Soil Conservation. The 

burned lands were still warm when the 

work began. I commend the account of 
this cooperative effort to Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Idaho Ranchers Rebuild- 
ing After Major Range Fire,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AFTER THE LONG, Hor SumMMER—IDAHO 
RANCHERS REBUILDING AFTER MAJOR RANGE 
FIRE 
: (Roy L. Shipley) 

Soil conservation district cooperators and 
Government agencies in the Twin Falls, 
Idaho, area moved promptly to forestall 
erosion on about 75,000 acres of private and 
public rangeland that burned in a devasting 
fire there last August. 

The ground had hardly cooled from the 
3-day burn before a steering committee of 
local ranchers and representatives of Gov- 
ernment agencies was formed to plan and 
carry out emergency land treatment. 

Eighteen rancher cooperators of the Twin 
Falls Soll Conservation District began at 
once an intensive of contour rip- 
ping, seeding, fencing, and providing emer- 
gency land treatment for the 37,000 acres of 
privately owned land laid bare by the fire. 

On public lands, the Forest Service has 
seeded 17,300 acres of the Bureau of Land 
Management upwards of 2,000 acres. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service provided $80,000 for cost- 
sharing on seeding, fencing, and water de- 
velopment, and SCS alloted $79,600 for emer- 
gency land treatment. The Idaho State Fish 
and Game Department provided Ladok al- 
falfa seed for 1,000 acres. 

The lightning-caused fire south of Twin 
Falls started around 3 pm. August 25 and 
burned for 3 days on private, State, and 
Federal land. An unusually dry summer had 
made tinder of the vegetation, and strong 
winds fanned the flames. Hundreds of 
ground fire fighters, aided by chemicals 
dropped from planes, battled the natural 
disaster. 


BURN SEVERE 


The burn was so severe it virtually vapor- 
ized trees, sagebrush, and fences, leav- 
ing little but miles of blackened and drifting 
soll. 

In addition to range vegetation, 550 sheep, 
600 cattle, 150 miles of fence, several cabins, 
some farm equipment, and an undetermined 
number of deer and upland game birds were 
destroyed. The livestock loss is estimated at 
$130,000, fence replacement cost at $60,000, 
and other private property loss at $150,000. 
Losses to ranchers from forage alone will in 
the next 3 years amount to more than half 
a million dollars, 

There was no loss of human life. 

Contour ripping and seeding were begun 
immediately, and some 36 drills and 17 D-8 
Caterpillar tractors and rippers were kept 
busy through the fall months, so the work 
could be finished before winter set in. 

Twenty-seven thousand acres of the pri- 
vate rangeland was ripped on the contour to 
hold water and cut the high erosion poten- 
tial. Contour trenches 30 to 40 feet apart 
and 18 to 24 inches deep will help to stabilize 
the soil and keep spring runoff water from 
carrying away the new seedings. 

Several different species of grass were 
planted, to match the differing soil condi- 
tions and amounts of rainfall. The principal 
ones are Greenar intermediate wheatgrass, 
pubescent wheatgrass, and crested wheat- 
grass. 
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COOPERATION DOES THE JOB 


Ranchers in the burn area have expressed 
appreciation for the complete cooperation of 
Government agencies in providing technical 
assistance and funds for the quick rehabili- 
tation. 

Dennis Froeming, SCS range conservation- 
ist, and Clarence Hedrick, SCS work unit 
conservationist, point out that much of the 
credit goes to the landownets themselves. 

“They asked us what could be done and 
then organized their own committees," Froe- 
ming said. “Not one of them suggested giv- 
ing up.” 

Complete soll and water conservation plans 
have been made by each individual rancher 
and for each range unit. 

The conservation work will reduce poten- 
tial flood damage to both rangelands and to 
roads and bridges. Ranchers, conservation- 
ists, and the Twin Falls Conservation Dis- 
trict are working hard to overcome the finan- 
cial and land problems in the wake of one of 
the most disastrous range fires in Idaho 
history. : 


Rhodesia: A Land of Endless 
Incongruities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick, who apparently is 
still in Rhodesia, prepared a column 
which was published in the Washington 
Sunday Star, of March 5 relative to the 
compulsory sanctions which were im- 
posed on Rhodesia. 

I especially call attention to the last 
sentence of his column, which follows: 
RHODESIA: A LAND oF ENDLESS 
INCONGRUITIES 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

SaLIsBURY, Ruopvesta.—This is, for Rho- 
desia, the tag end of August. Within the 
city, the gardens still bloom profusely— 
zinnias, marigolds, petunias—but the grass 
is getting shaggy and an end-of-summer las- 


brown. The soft African nights are a mur- 
muring darkness of crickets and tree frogs. 
An American visitor is reminded faintly of 
Tucson, Albuquerque, San Antonio, but Sal- 
isbury is much quieter than these by night. 
Of all the small cities on earth, surely few 
would appear more at ease than Salisbury 
this March. 

Yet this is the capital of a country that 
is engaged, in the British view at least, in 
rebellion and revolution, Its illegal regime 
is controlled by rebels and usurpers, bent 
upon cruel oppression. By solemn declara- 
tion of the United Nations, an independent 
Rhodesia is a threat to international peace. 
One would expect, as a mimimum concession 
to the rules of drama, some marching troops, 
a few brigades of police, a sense of conspir- 
acy, an alr of tension. Nothing of the sort 
obtains. 

For the past week, Meikle’s Hotel has been 
comfortably filled with prosperous Ameri- 
can tourists, taking the 42-day African tour. 
In the Salisbury Club, nearby, the members 
have had to forego their Danish trout (sanc- 
tions, you know, and all that), but ship- 
ments of Dover sole are through. 
Across Ceci! Square, its flowered walks laid 
out to form a British jack, the Rhodesian 
Parliament sits in comfortable give-and- 
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take. There is not a policeman to be seen, 
not a barricade, not a firearm. Security is 
an old doorkeeper, red-faced, white-haired, 
Who fusses over signatures on his day-book. 
The incongruities are numberless. The 
ge against Rhodesia, at bottom, is that 
the 250,000 whites are oppressing the four 
Million blacks. Yet 13 Africans sit in a 
Parliament of 65. One listens to Mr. P. H. 
kudu, leader of the opposition, engaged 
floor debate; he is firm and forceful, but 
he is civil and cheerful as well. One talks 
With his colleagues, J. M. Behane and J. M. 
Gondo; they have their grievances, but they 
Are not insisting upon integrated classrooms 
ae immediate adoption of one man, one 
Rhodesia’s most violently critical neighbor 
ls Zambia, whose delegate to the U.N., Mr. 
we, came to the Security Council in 
December, breathing fire and urging force. 
Yet Rhodesia continues obligingly to repair 
bian locomotives; air commerce flows 
back and forth across the border; electric 
Power grids have known no interruption; 
and 2,500 Zambians continue to earn a livell- 
at Rhodesia'’s giant colliery at Wankie. 

The oppression of the African is such that 
the 250,000 Europeans produce taxes of $20 
Million a year to aid in his education. Out 
in the yeld, to be sure, the African natives 
live a primitive life, closely bound to their 
tribal chiefs: in town, they benefit from an 
astonishing proliferation of housing projects, 
Pitals, schools, and industrial jobs. The 
South has known cities that closed 


their use by Negroes; in Salisbury, integra- 
of these facilities is natural and total. 

Tn a pleasant office on Parliament's second 

floor, down a long hall lined with prints of 


Tan Smith sits at a neat, uncluttered desk. 
Tt is no trick to get to see him. He has im- 
Mense charm, this slender and soft-spoken 
His message to the United States is 
f conciliation and invitation: Come and 

us, “We have nothing to hide.” 
What of the detention and restriction’ of 
tical prisoners? They are not political 
8. he replies; they are thugs, terror- 


and he regrets it, but every nation in Africa 
has had to rely on similar measures to pro- 

the African people from African ex- 
tremists. At the earliest possible moment, 
he will return to the rule of law. 


and that one opposed to his govern- 
ment's policies, he cannot now risk the daily 
undermining of Rhodesia’s independence, 
In the view of this correspondent, Smith's 


What of Rhodesia’s reputed drift toward 
eld? This is irresponsible newspaper 
Says Smith, his eyes suddenly flashing. 


Wing elements may advocate apartheid, and 
Britain's economic war is playing into their 

but they have small influence on na- 
tional policy. Meanwhile, Africans are mov- 
Ing up in the civil service, in banking, in 
Industry. There are African clerks, account- 
ants, reporters, TV technicians, But it all 

time. 


And time, which most of us regard as a 
measure, is perhaps the greatest incon- 
Fruity of Rhodesia. Here time runs from 
the mud hut to the board room, from an 
te tribal chief to a bewigged speaker 

the House. The country exists in time 
of civilization that are eons apart. 
Given Peace and normalcy, these fantastic 
Contrasts might be largely melted in a few 
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generations; but the man who imagines It 
can be accomplished much sooner is an 
ideologue, and a fool. 


Hon. William B. Spong, Senator 
From Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “New, Urbanized Senator From 
a ‘New’ Virginia,” written by William 
Grigg, and published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of March 5, 1967, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New, URBANIZED Senator From A NW“ 

VIRGINIA 
(By William Grigg) 

There's a rumor spreading around Capitol 
Hill that there’s a new, Eastern, urbanized 
Virginia, and that it has elected its own 
new Eastern, urbanized Senator, Willam B. 
Spong. 

“He went out to L.A, to study air pollution 
there,“ go the reports. “Can you imagine one 
of the old Virginians doing that? 

“He didn't go to the Southern Caucus... 
Can you imagine one of the old Virginians 
skipping out on that?” 

Spong doesn't deny the rumors, He comes 
off the Senate floor wearing the cordovan 
shoes, horn rim glasses, repp tie and charcoal 
brown sult that mark him as a graduate of 
one of Virginia's gentlemanly universities 
and separate him from the Brooks Bros. blues 
favored by older Senators. 

He settles into a comfortable, leather chair 
and talks, with a hint of an east Virginia 
accent, without a hint of the Southern 
doctrinaire. 

PRACTICAL IDEAS 

His conversation revolves about what is 
practical, what is politically possible. He 
mentions his interests in schools and better 
transportation, including the use of estab- 
lished rail lines for experiments in fast, mass 
transit to and from the subways. 

On city crime, he says: “You can agree 
with those who say we need approaches to the 
roots of crime, but at the same time you can 
realize that this takes time and that we can- 
not wait for the roots to be removed before 
we start controlling crime.” 

Similarly, he feels Washington needs a 
more representative government—but he is 
not wedded to any specific approach. “The 
District ought to have representatives in 
Congress,” he feels, “and maybe a good 
study is an order to determine the shape of 
the future city government.” 

Spong reads the newspapers, and has 
written for them. Even after graduating 
from the University of Virginia Law School, 
he covered sports on Saturdays for the Ports- 
mouth Star, where his father headed the 
advertising department. 

His father was the kind of man who 
literally took the overcoat from his own 
back to give to a poor man he met on a frigid 
day. He also aided the paper's publisher- 
editor, Norman R. Hamilton, in three cam- 
paigns against Colgate W. Darden Jr. 

TORE DOWN POSTERS 

Young Spong put up Hamilton posters in 

those days, And, in his enthusiasm, tore 
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down Darden's. Darden later said he caught 
Spong at this at Virginia Beach and knew 
the kid was going places. 

Despite this spirit—and a name that led 
to reports in some southern counties that 
he was Chinese—Spong is from an old Vir- 
ginia family. : 

His mother was on the Portsmouth School 
Board for 23 years and served as chairman 
for 13 years. Spong attended public schools 
and then went to Hampden-Sydney College 
where he fell in with the sons of Govs. Battle 
and Trinkle and the step-son of Gov, Tuck. 
He talked some politics there and developed 
a good game of tennis. 

World War IT interrupted this even life 
and Spong served with the Army Air Corps 
in Europe. On his return, he considered a 
career in Journalism but, instead, entered the 
law school at the University, as Virginians 
call the University of Virginia, and followed 
this with studies in international law at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Back in the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
Spong campaigned for John S. Battle for 
governor in 1949, won a seat for himself in 
the House of Delegates in 1954 and the State 
Senate in 1956. He headed a four-year study 
of Virginia's public education which gained 
him a reputation for thoroughness. 

In the State Senate, he was neither a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Organization—the 
1 480 Machine“ —or a predictable or noisy 

He is now trying to bring this thorough- 
ness and independence into the national 
scene as a United States Senator. He watches 
the Senate, even when he is not needed on 
the floor, to learn its ways, noting with ad- 
miration the parliamentary skills of most 
Southern Senators. 

When asked, he admits he didn’t attend 
the Southern Caucus before the fight on 
changing the Senate's filibuster rule. He 
didn't rush around advertising the fact at 
the time and still won't explain why he 
didn’t attend, possibly because any such 
statement would be interpreted as a criticism 
of Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Jr., who did attend. 

TRENDS AND CHANGE 


Spong would rather talk, in the manner of 
a newspaper's political analyst, about trends 
and change. 

He sees Virginia engaged in a rapid tran- 
sition from a rural\to an urban and indus- 
trially developed state, a Southern part of 
the East Coast Megalopolis. “The Hampton 
Roads complex will one day rival Boston,” he 
Says. “It is the best natural harbor in the 
world. Development is just beginning in the 
roads and the port facilities.” 

Though a Methodist, he dispassionately 
analyzes Virginia’s liquor-by-the-drink Issue. 
“Possibly one more reapportionment would 
bring it about. That would be after the 1970 
census. 

“Right now, I think a statewide referen- 
dum would probably be defeated.” 

And what about the talk that he’s a new 
kind of Senator from a “new” Virginia? 

“I've never advocated revolution.“ he says, 
“but evolution.” There is a lot in the con- 
tinuous political tradition of Virginia that is 
very good. Honesty, for example. We could 
use more of that tradition up here. 

“I'm familiar with the state's urban needs. 
This is new. I merely represent a transition 
from a rural to a rapidly developing state.“ 

Spong doesn't take himself overly seriously. 
His young staff is relaxed and irreverent. 

They spread the story about the reporter 
who stopped by Spong’s 100-year-old Ports- 
mouth home the evening after the election 
and found the Spong youngsters, Martha and 
Tommy, watching Batman while the senator- 
elect slept peacefully beside them on the 
floor. 


So maybe the rumors are true. Can you 
imagine the old Virginians doing that? 
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The Art Calendar of Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently had the pleasure to read a short 
piece entitled “The Art Calendar of 
Thomas Jefferson,” by my good friend, 
Theodore Fred Kuper of Whittier, Calif. 
Mr. Kuper was national director from 
1923 to 1935 of the Thomas Jefferson 
Foundation, and is the last surviving 
working founder of Monticello as a na- 
tional patriotic shrine. This article ap- 
pears in the new Art Calendar for Jan- 
uary 1967, which is a guide to all public 
art exhibitions and events held in muse- 
ums, professional galleries and major in- 
stitutions on the west coast. Permission 
to republish this article for readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Was very gra- 
ciously extended by Bela Bognar, editor 
and publisher of the Art Calendar in Los 


Most of us have made the delightful 
Sunday afternoon drive down to Charlot- 
tesville to see and walk through Monti- 
cello. This home combines in my think- 
ing the balance of art and science which 
has characterized the American style at 
its best. I supported establishment of the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities when it came before Con- 
gress, and I have been a lifelong student 
of the arts when time allowed leisure. 
I know that many Americans will take 
the same enjoyment I had in reading 
Mr. Kuper's observations which follow: 

THE Art CALENDAR OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 

(By Theodore Fred Kuper) 

If the Author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were alive today he would surely 
fiy in the latest model jet to California and 
visit our Los Angeles County Art Meseum 
and our Music Center, and he would visit 
every Art Gallery on La Cienega Boulevard. 

“To Jefferson, art was an integral part of 
life” wrote the American philosopher Horace 
M. Kallen, in his preface to Thomas Jeffer- 
son Among the Arts” by Eleanor D. Berman 
(published 1947 by the Philosophical Li- 
brary.) 

Perhaps Jefferson had in mind the enjoy- 
ment of the arts when he wrote that the 
“pursuit of happiness“ was one of the un- 
alienable rights of all men equally. 

The Society of American Artists elected 
Jefferson an Honorary Member, and just 155 
years ago Jefferson expressed his gratitude 
in a letter dated January 8, 1812 to Thomas 
Sully, whose portrait of Jefferson hangs in 
West Point. 

He fully earned that honor not only by his 
devotion to every art and to the artists of his 
day, but also by his own works and his 
efforts in behalf of future generations. 

Among his life-long plans for the “General 
Diffusion of Knowledge” was his plan “to be- 
gin a public library and gallery by laying out 
a certain sum annually in books, paintings 
and statuary.” 

This was an integral unit in his plan for 
universal education, with local elementary 
‘schools, central secondary schools and then 
an Academy or State institution of higher 
learning. 

When Jefferson was in Paris as Minister of 
our new Nation, he took a live interest in 
art of France and Italy and he encouraged 
the American artists of his day. 
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When Virginia sought a sculptor to provide 
a statue of George Washington, the selection 
was entrusted to Jefferson. Antonio Canova 
of Rome was Jefferson’s first choice but when 
old age prevented Canova from risking a sail- 
ing across the Atlantic, Jefferson selected the 
French sculptor, Jean Houdon, No price 
could ever be high enough to persuade the 
people of Virginia to part with Houdon's 
statue of Washington that stands in the ro- 
tunda in its Capitol in Richmond, the bulld- 
ing of which Jefferson was the Architect. 

In his youth Jefferson designed his home, 
Monticello, the architecture of which has 
won universal admiration throughout the 
centuries. In his final years he became the 
proud “Father of the University of Virginia,” 
For that great American institution he de- 
signed and supervised the layout of the 
grounds, the gardens with the serpentine 
walis, a5 well as the range and buildings 
that won the reputation as one of the most 
efficiently planned and artistically beautiful 
campuses in the World. 

In the scholarly and handsome volume on 
“Jefferson as an Architect,” its author W, 
A. Lambeth hails Thomas Jefferson as “the 
Godfather of the American Architect.” 

Music “is the favorite passion of my soul” 
wrote Thomas Jefferson. He played the vio- 
lin and the instrument he owned was 
thought by some to be one of the first made 
by the Italian Amati to reach America. 

We owe to Jefferson the selection of Wash- 
ington, D.C. as our Nation's Capitol, and to 
him we are also indebted for the consummate 
art with which the City was planned and the 
architecture of its first buildings was pro- 
vided, all under the personal supervision of 
Jefferson as our first Secretary of State and as 
“foster father“ of the Capitol of the United 
States. 

The creation of a National Council to foster 
the arts for the American people may well 
be said to be the answer to one of Jefferson's 
fondest hopes and dreams. 

The ever growing appreciation of the arts 
by all the people in every one of our 50 States 
and the growing support of those arts by 
local, state and national governments and 
by the people, would have made no one hap- 
pier than our ever living Thomas Jefferson. 


California Redwood Park System Is 


Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
we of the Redwood empire are proud of 
our scenic attractions and are continu- 
ing our efforts to make more of them 
available to the public. We have al- 


‘ready included the best Redwood groves 


in State and local parks and are con- 
tinuing to add to them through the 
efforts of the State of California, the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, timber 
products firms and private individuals. 

To demonstrate our efforts, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an article 
from a recent issue of the Crescent City 
American which details recent additions 
to the Redwood Parks system and which 
should be of interest to the Members of 
this body. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD PARK SYSTEM Is 
INCREASED 


San Francisco, Cariy.—California’s state 
coast redwood park system increased more 
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than 7 per cent In 1968 to reach a new high 
total of 115,265 acres, according to a year- 
end summary from California Redwood As- 
sociation. 8 

Net acquisitions of 7,898 acres were made 
in Santa Cruz, Del Norte, Humboldt, Marin, 
Monterey and Mendocino counties. The 30 
parks and reserves classified by the state as 
featuring const redwoods are located in a 
500-mile stretch between the Oregon bor- 
der and San Luls Obispo County, 

The 1965 total was 107,368 acres, accord- 
ing to a year-end report by the Division of 
Beaches and Parks. The figures do not in- 
clude Sierra redwood type lands, now en- 
tirely government-owned. 

Much of the new acreage was financed by 
the 1965 state park bond act and the federal 
land and water conservation fund, CRA 
Stated. Other acquisitions were made pos- 
sible by the Save-the-Redwoods League and 
the lumber. industry's Redwood Park and 
Recreation Plan. 

Two of the year's three biggest additions 
resulted from the Industry plan, under which 
private stands of park-quallty redwood land 
were reserved from harvesting and set aside 
for eventual incorporation into the state 
park system. 

Nearly 2,000 scenic acres were added to 
Prairie Creek state park when The Pacific 
Lumber Co. transferred the 1,546-acre Gold 
Bluff and 361-acre Fern Canyon units. Two 
smaller acquisitions by the Save-the-Red- 
woods League also went into this park dur- 
ing the year. A third major acquisition 
added 2,500 acres to the Forest of Nisene 
Marks in Santa Cruz County. 

Nine scenic miles were added to Hum- 
boldt's Avenue of the Giants when the state 
authorized acquisition of 1,633 acres volun- 
tarily held for park purposes by The Pacific 
Lumber Co. Numerous smaller additions 
were made in Humboldt Redwoods park 
under the Save-the-Redwoods League's proj- 
ect to acquire the complete upper watershed 
of Bull Creck. 

Simpson Timber Co. turned over 815 acres 
to Jedediah Smith park in Del Norte County 
under a land exchange agreement, An addi- 
tional 3,165 acres of park-quality industrial 
timber land remains of the 8,000-acre total 
offered when the Redwood Park and Recrea- 
tion Plan was announced in 1965. 

Year-end state coast redwood park acreage 
totals by county: Del Norte, 15,233; Hum- 
boldt, 54.218; Marin, 5,009; Mendocino, 6.274: 
Monterey, 2,522; San Mateo, 3,917; Santa 
Cruz, 23,357; Sonoma, 4,740. 


Mrs. Katie Callaham’s 100th Birthday 
March 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, 
March 11, marks the 100th birthday 
anniversary of Mrs. Katie Callaham, who 
now resides at Hillhaven Convalescent 
Home, 2210 East First Street, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Callaham lived in Orange County 
for over 40 years, and her sons, daugh- 
ters, grandchildren, and great grand- 
children all live near her. A reception 
will be held in her honor on Sunday, 
March 12. 

It is a great accomplishment to reach 
such an age, and particularly when one 
considers the comparative hardships 
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Which Mrs. Callaham’s generation expe- 
rieneed in their younger years. 

President Johnson will join me in 
Sending a congratulatory message to pay 
tribute to my constituent on that special 
Occasion. 


World Judicial System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


7 Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, tax-free 
Oundations and a declaration of faith 
in an unelected one world system of 
Courts, judges and laws, provides for in- 
teresting reading and thought food. 

I insert this article on the world con- 
ference which appeared in the Louisiana 
Bar Journal for February of 1966, in the 

Corp for all members to read: 

T ON THE WASHINGTON WORLD CONFER- 

ENCE ON WORLD Peace TH Law 

(By Eberhard P. Deutsch) 

tt & magnificent demonstration of capac- 
y to agree on a worldwide basis, more than 
of the leading jurists, lawyers and law 
1 from 121 countries worked together 
Or a week, September 12-18, 1965, at the 
ashington World Conference on World 
Through Law, considered over 200 pro- 
„ and approved nearly 100 of these as 
ate of a mammoth Work Program to 
engthen international law rules and inter- 
national legal institutions to advance the 
Cause of world peace. That so many law 
ers from all parts of the world repre- 
er ang nearly all creeds, languages, forms 
11 8overnment, traditions and customs could 

t down at such à world conference and 
8 ee upon what must be done to make law 
rt factor for world peace, demon- 

tes the commitment and dedication of 


th legal profession to the rule of law for 
© world community. The parade of plans 
and hopes, ideas and institutions which were 
ted at the Conference by participants 
À all over the world and then considered, 
or rejected, indicates how many 
are the agreements and how few the dis- 
2 nts on what must be done to build 
World ruled by law. 
The Conference approved many towering 
‘Seas but at the same time it decided to start 
the bottom and build upwards rather than 
noa the top down. For example, the Con- 
erence approved the idea of a world judicial 
Pt oa but it then concretely approved a 
th ty creating “neighborhood” courts for 
r decision of minor disputes between two 
b More nations as the best, and a modest, 
Th toward that world judicial system. 
rs € thought of the participants was that by 
Teating the habit of going to court on minor 
op tters on a “neighborhood” basis, the habit 
Using courts instead of force to decide dis- 
Putes would become established as a habit 
nations, and they would be encouraged to 
bmit their major disputes to the courts 
der the rule of law. 
Another major advance was the approval 
the idea of a world law code. But here 
8 in in the more modest action, was ap- 
TOval of the first of many volumes of the 
8 This first volume is to contain those 
®aties which have, at present, the most 
pro dwide acceptance. Another concrete 
nga approved, was the World Bank's 
vention setting up conciliation and 
Arbitration rules and procedures for a world 
Pute center on foreign investments. 


ot 
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At plenary sessions, luncheons and the 
final banquet, some 150 distinguished speak- 
ers, addressing large audiences, emphasized 
the imperative need of action by the legal 
profession to advance the rule of law inter- 
nationally. These speakers included the 
President of the United States, the Chief 
Justice of the United States, the President 
of the International Court of Justice, the 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly, and Chief Justices, Judges and 
Ministers of Justice from 59 nations. Ambas- 
sador Arthur Goldberg, Richard M. Nixon, 
Edward W. Kuhn, President of the American 
Bar Association, Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach, Senator Joseph Clark, 
Henry R. Luce, General David Sarnoff, and 
many other great leaders addressed the Con- 
ference. Prime Minister Wilson of England, 
King Constantine of Greece and most of the 
other heads of state sent messages of greet- 
ing and support to the Conference. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
Earl Warren, laid before the Conference a 
summary of the facts which indicate the 
capacity of the present generation to create 
sufficient new law and legal institutions to 
make law a major factor in world affairs. 
The Chief Justice said: 

“Achieving and maintaining a rule of law 
strong enough to regulate action of nations 
and individuals in the world community is 
no more dreamy, impossible or impracticable 
than was the idea of splitting the atom, or 
putting a man on the moon, or sending a 
missile to Mars a few years ago. I believe 
we of our generation can translate the cen- 
turles-old dream of a world ruled by law 
from dream into reality. In part, my be- 
lief is based upon the imperatives of our 
day which make this a necessity to save 
mankind from nuclear holocaust. In part, 
my belief is based upon the fact that there 
is more law and judicial institutions today, 
nationally and internationally, than ever 
before in the history of mankind.” 

He then cited the following: (1) We know 
more about law internationally and nation- 
ally than any other generation; (2) more 
and better law exists today within each na- 
tion; (3) more international law exists; (4) 
international judical bodies have grown in 
number and usefulness; (5) extension of in- 
ternational law to the individual has devel- 
oped a larger number of defenders and sup- 
porters of world law; (6) traditional inter- 
national law concepts are being altered to 
encompass the history, traditions, customs 
and needs of newly independent nations; 
(7) heads of state are increasingly using 
world law in their dialogue and contacts in 
their conduct of foreign relations; (8) the 
peoples of the world are y aware 
of what law can do for peace; (9) the legal 
profession is becoming to work 
cooperatively on a worldwide basis; and (10) 
the growing cooperation among judges. 

President Johnson reaffirmed this Nation's 
“continuing dedication to the rule of law” 
saying: 

“We believe that is the surest road to a 
fruitful and secure peace.” 

He also said: 

“Law is the greatest human invention. All 
the rest give him mastery over his world, 
Law gives him mastery over himself.” 

Commending the jurists and lawyers at 
the Conference for their initiative and lead- 
ership, he concluded: 

“If others join us, then the time may yet 
come when you and your colleagues will be 
honored as pathfinders toward the final 
armistice in man’s war against himself.” 

The substantive work of the program was 
carried on primarily in panel sessions which 
discussed the following topics: Existing and 
Proposed International Courts, Space Law, 
International Law in Domestic Courts, Inter- 
national Communications, International 
Trade and Investment, Arbitral Tribunals, 
Human Rights, International Judicial Co- 


operation. Disarmament, Industrial and In- 
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tellectual Property (e., patents, copyright, 
and trademarks), Creative Research, Educa- 
tion in International Law, and the Expand- 
ing Structure of International Law: Peace- 
keeping, General Principles, and Interna- 
tional tions. For each of these 
topics a Work Paper summary was prepared 
by one of the world’s leading experts in 
which basic problems and trends were de- 
scribed and recommendations made for re- 
search and action. After the Work Paper 
had been presented other panelists sum- 
marized prepared papers or commented in- 
formally on the topic. Participants were 
given the opportunity to speak from the 
floor after scheduled speakers had made their 
presentations. 

At these work sessions, the role of adjudi- 
cation in the resolution of international dis- 
putes was delineated; suggestions were made 
for the improvement and expansion of inter- 
national law and international legal institu- 
tions; and recommendations were submitted 
to continue studies on the possible useful- 
ness of regional and specialized courts, 
Panelists on international law in domestic 
courts emphasized the contribution which 
such courts can make to international law 
and dealt with the fundamental principle 
that international law is part of the law of 
the land. Speakers on international com- 
munications stressed the need for law to gov- 
ern an expanded global satellite system. 

The transnational trade panel urged the 
development and adoption of procedures for 
the effective resolution of investment dis- 
putes; a model international code was recom- 
mended. Work Paper summaries were writ- 
ten for both commercial arbitration and 
arbitration between states, with emphasis 
on the improvement of procedures. Panel- 
ists on human rights pointed out the need to 
improve procedural machinery and en- 
deavored to show that such rights could be 
protected most effectively by substantive dec- 
larations, agreements, laws and treaties. The 
panel on creative research in international 
law stressed the importance of viewing in- 
ternational law from a universal rather than 
a national point of view, and endorsed the 
project of the Carnegie Endowment for an 
International Peace for an International Law 
Manuel. And the panel on the expanding 
structure of international law emphasized 
the need to strengthen the United Nations. 

Chief Justice Warren presided over special 
sessions attended by the 254 high court 
judges from 108 nations, and other justices 
of the United States Supreme Court. They 
discussed cooperation among members of the 
high courts of the world to further world 
peace under law, future exchange of opinions 
and the need for a World Judicial Confer- 
ence at which Judges could get to know each 
other and exchange ideas and experiences. 
They stressed the fact that the Washington 
Conference was the first world-wide meeting 
of national high court judges ever held, and 
urged further meetings as most beneficial 
for the rule of law both nationally and in- 
ternationally. 

World-wide attention was focused on the 
Washington World Conference through cele- 
bration of the first world law day by more 
than 100 nations. World law day was pro- 
claimed by President Johnson, and other 
heads of state, governors of states, and more 
than 700 mayors and city councils. Some of 
the latter proclamations were published 
jointly by United States cities and their 
“sister” cities Abroad. 

At special Conference world law day cere- 
monies, addresses were delivered by the Hon- 
orary Chairman, Chief Justice Kisaburo 
Yokota of Japan, the Chairman, Harold E. 
Stassen, and Lord Denning, Master of the 
Rolls of England. 

The holding of the first World Exhibit of 
Law Codes and Historic Documents was 
unique. At the head of the historical 
documents on display in this exhibit, was 
the original of the 1225 Magna Carta from 
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England and the originals of the Declara- 
tions of the “Rights of Man” from France. 
Many other originals of ancient law docu- 
ments were also loaned to the Conference by 
other nations, The originals of these great 
law instruments were exhibited at the Na- 
tional Archives Building along with the orig- 
inals of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States and other great law instruments. 

The outbreak of war between Pakistan and 
India seemed to lend urgency to the quist 
at the Conference for & sound path to world 
peace through law. Throughout the week, 
leading jurists and lawyers conferred and 
labored to reach common ground on how to 
fill the gaps in the world’s law structure; and 
much common ground was reached. They 
were however, chiefly iterested in developing 
concrete and specific plans and programs 
to advance the rule of law for the world 
community. Over and over again, speakers 
recognized the unlversay agreement that a 
world ruled by law would be peaceful, but 
insisted that the real head lay in plans to 
get beyond the idea to specific rules of law 
and legal institutions so that such a world 
can come into being before nuclear holo- 
caust becomes mankind's fate. 

A 292-page Work Paper summarizing inter- 
national law and experience with interna- 
tional legal institutions was given to all 
delegates. An 850-page loose-leaf document 
entitled law and judicial systems of nations 
was also given to many of the participants, 
This Volume summarized the facts about 
law, lawyers, judicial systems, and legal edu- 
cation in 110 countries. It also contains a 
partial directory of leading members of the 
legal profession of these countries, bar asso- 
ciations and law schools. Because of the ex- 
pense of preparing and printing this Volume, 
it was released at the Conference to foreign 
registrants, charter and sustaining members 
of the Center only, Both of these documents 
are unique. In essence, those attending the 
Washington Conference had the most com- 
plete summary of law in the world ever 
presented to any group at such a meeting. 
This enabled them to take an overview of 
law in the world, its strengths and weak- 
nesses nationally and internationally, and 
gave them a background from which they 
could move forward with confidence in ap- 
proving or disapproving the many ideas and 
proposals laid before them. This loose-leaf 
Volume will be updated continuously as s 
basic work document of the World Peace 
Through Law Center, and as a Directory of 
leading jurists and lawyers of each nation. 

The Conference was a joint enterprise of 
the lawyers of the United States. Some 400 
lawyers served on 50 Conference committees. 
The Planning Committee of 60 bore the main 
brunt of the work. It met monthly for more 
than a year to hammer out policies, pro- 
gram and details, and met daily throughout 
the Conference. These lawyers came, at their 
own expense, from all over the United States 
to these planning meetings. 

There were 352 law students from 58 law 
schools who served as escorts or interpreters 
and aides to the ed jurists from 
abroad. Some 150 U.S. lawyers (and in many 
instances their wives) also acted as inter- 
preters in nearly every language and dialect. 
In many instances, U.S. lawyers and judges 
arranged special events, such as dinners and 
receptions for the jurists and lawyers of 
other nations. There were 209 newspaper, 
radio and TV reporters who registered in the 
press room of the Conference, not counting 
the more than 100 reporters who accom- 
panied President Johnson when he delivered 
his address. The paid staff of translators, 
interpreters, typists and other employees for 
the Conference numbered over 100. Of the 
32000 registrants, more than 1000 were from 
aboard. While Congress was in session, Vice 
Presdent Hubert Humphrey and more than 
200 senators, members of the Congress and 
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their assistants registered as participants, 
and attended one or more functions of the 
Conference. 

The lawyers of the United States financed 
the Conference through the World Peace 
Through Law Center, now in Washington, 
D.C. by raising over $500,000 from founda- 
tions, corporations and Individuals, the latter 
including some 250 law firms who gave from 
$50 to $5,000 toward this budget. Ford 
Foundation gave $150,000 toward expenses 
of foreign judges. Major expenditures were 
for simultaneous translation equipment (all 
sessions were in Spanish, French and Eng- 
lish) and Conference personnel, traveling 
and hotel expenses of foreign judges unable 
to pay their own way (to insure that all na- 
tions could be represented), expenses of ex- 
perts, printing and mailing. It is a source 
of satisfaction to be able to report that the 
Conference ended up in the black. 

The announcement by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Peace Through Law Cen- 
ter of ita decision to move its headquarters 
to Geneva, and to maintain there “a world 
law library” and a “world law information 
clearinghouse” for Center members, is 4 
giant step toward making the indicia of law 
more readily available and thus more used 
and usable throughout the world. 

At the final plenary session of the Confer- 
ence a “Work Program to Advance a World 
Rule of Law” was adopted. This document 
identified and recommended research proj- 
ects which should be made, and encouraged 
the support of certain principles, institutions 
and educational action. It also pointed out 
significant developments in world law since 
the Athens World Peace Through Law Con- 
ference in 1963. 

The proposals made with respect to such 
institutions as courts of human rights else- 
where than in Europe, where one has already 
been established, and for a multi-lingual 
legal dictionary, and scores of other law sub- 
jects, should focus sufficient attention on 
these needs to insure essential progress to- 
ward fruition of ideas into concrete estab- 
lishment. 

The World Peace Through Law Center 
urges scholars the world over to take the 
initiative in making these needed studies, 
and to aid and encourage this essential re- 
search, particularly in the law schools of all 
nations. The Center itself will urge its com- 
mittees to make useful studies and reports 
and will seek other means to finance and 
carry out these research proposals. Already 
many world law projects are being sent to 
the Center from all over the world. 

The Conference closed with a Declara- 
tion of Faith in World Order Under Law,” 
which proclaimed the ties between universal 
concern over war and effective procedures 
for the peaceful decision of disputes, the 
responsibility of members of the legal pro- 
fession to improve the means of settling dis- 
putes; recognition of the critical nature of 
many current disputes; and which submitted 
that only by the application of the rule of law 
can these objectives be achieved. In this 
Declaration of Faith, the participants de- 
clared that they— 

“l—Reaffirm the Declaration of General 
Principles for a World Rule of Law adopted 
by the first World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law in Athens, Greece; 

“2—Pleadge their continuing active sup- 
port of the World Peace Through Law 
Center, created at Athens, and its global 
work program; 

“3—Pledge their continuing, devoted joint 
effort within their respective nations and 
legal organizations, to achieve the objectives 
of strengthening and expanding world law 
rules and world, as well as regional, legal 
and judicial institutions; and 

“4—Declare their unshakeable faith that, 
whatever transient disputes there may be, & 
Just world order under law can be achieved, 
and that, with patient determination and 
hard work, it will be achieved.” 
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By every yardstick of measurement thé 
Washington World Conference was a tre- 
mendous success, It had inspiration, in- 
formation, participation and hospitality In 
abundance. Another world conference will 
be held in 1967, probably in Geneva. 
the meantime, principal emphasis by thë 
World Peace Through Law Center will be on 
concrete progress on the global Work Pro- 
gram and the next Conference. Member 
ship in the World Peace Through LAW 
Center is open to all members of the 1 
profession, Regular membership in the 
World Peace Through Law Center is only 
$10 per year, Charter membership is $50 
and Sustaining membership is $100. Mem- 
bers receive a monthly bulletin, can serve 
on one of the Center’s 95 committees, re- 
ceive research pamphlets and, if Charter oF 
Sustaining members, receive the Law and 
Lawyers of Nations, the looseleaf directory 
which will be kept up to date by the ap- 
pointment of editors in each nation. 
members are listed in the Directory along 
with their addresses. 

The Conference demonstrated that the 
legal profession is indeed organizing i 
to make a major contribution to mankind® 
future. This very successful program 
strengthen law and rules and legal institu” 
tions should unquestionably speed the day 
when law will replace force as the con- 
trolling factor in the relationship of nation“ 
to each other. 

Above all, the worldwide dialogue and 
friendships generated among law leaders 
nations makes this program a tremendous 
factor for world peace. These leaders agree 
that the dream of a world rule of law ¥ 
within man’s capacity to achieve. They are 
moving realistically to translate that drea™ 
into concrete reality. 


His Grit Pays Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Topeka, Kans., Daily 
Capital, which pays deserved tribute to 
our colleague from South Dakota, BEN 
REIFEL. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
Congressman REIFEL in the House sincé 
1961 when we both came to the 87th 
Congress. I have come to respect him 
and value his friendship. The achieve- 
ments of Bren REIFEL exemplify the 
greatness of America, and demonstrate 
the rewards of individual initiative and 
community service. The editorial fol- 
lows: 


His GRIT Pars Orr 

What a school dropout from a minority 
group can do if he sets his mind to it 15 
shown in the career of Rep. Ben Reifel, 
R-S.D. He has risen from poverty to high 
acclaim. 

Reifel was born 60 years ago in an In- 
dian reservation log cabin to parents wh? 
had only the bare necessities. For a time 
he quit school, but finally decided he needed 
an education and finished 8th grade at the 
age of 16. Then he went on to complete 
high school and college, graduating from 
South Dakota State University in 1932. 

After World War II Army service, Reifel 
decided he needed still more education and 


| 
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Went on to earn a master's degree and a 
“octorate in public administration at 
vard, 

In 1956, because of his accomplishments 
he was named “Outstanding American In- 
dan“ of the year. Four years later he was 
first elected to Congress and has served in 

© House of Representatives since then. 

Now a poll conducted by three South Da- 
‘ot’ newspapers shows that Reifel would 
Tun a close race for the U.S. Senate against 

n. George McGovern, a former Food for 
Peace director who 1s completing his first 

nate term. 

Surprisingly enough, the poll showed Mo- 
Govern making his strongest showing among 
farmers and Reifel leading by a wide margin 

the small towns and cities. 

Reifel's determination to get ahead, de- 
Spite overwhelming odds, proves that the 

erican story is still true: A poor boy with 
grit still can succeed. 


Equal Opportunity for American Ship- 
building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have inserted in the Recorp the remarks 
of Mr. Edwin M. Hood, president of the 

builders Council of America, so as 

Provide an equal opportunity for that 

dustry to express its views concerning 
Certain statements made recently with 
Tespect to its current status, 

With the same thought in mind, I am 
inserting the remarks of Mr. John T. 
Gilbride, president of Todd Shipyards 
War. which were delivered before the 

estern Shipbuilding Association in San 
Prancisco on Friday, February 3, 1967, 
and I commend them to the attention of 
My colleagues. 

The remarks follow: 

S BY JOHN T. GILBRIDE, PRESIDENT, Topp 
HIPyarps CORP., WESTERN SHIPBUILDING 

ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, FEB- 

RUARY 3, 1987 
when Bob Mayer asked me to speak at the 

S.A. annual meeting I was delighted to 
accept. This is because I am fully aware 

all your noble aims—and of your many 
a plishments to date. Organization 18 

Wonderful thing—it permits groups such 
8 Yours to formalize and develop a plan of 

Ctlon—and then to carry out that project 
® successful conclusion. 
t My associates in New York have told me 
hat if I were n singer they would write a 
2 tor me and call it—the Maritime 
les." It is true, I suppose, that all of 
have been singing the blues in recent 
Years—but I think that we have now arrived 
4 & crucial point in our struggle and pos- 
bly the days ahead will produce a new and 
r maritime policy for the American peo- 
le, Of course, we cannot hesitate at this 
Doint—we must not become complacent 
about our objectives—rather we must con- 
us at every opportunity to point out our 
time weaknesses and the immediate, 
Critical need for government support of this 
economic and military phase of our 
dur onen life. We are at a low point now 

t perhaps we are ready to climb up out 
Of that pit. 

We could trace back over the years and 

t all the deeds—or the lack of deeds— 
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that helped to put us so deeply in this mari- 
time pit. But you know all these things— 
there is no need to repeat them here—to 
rehash or redebate the situations of yes- 
terday. For we are only concerned with 
the present and the future. There is no 
sense in daydreaming of “what could have 
been” or “what should have been!“ when, in 
reality, we are concerned with Wat is to 
be!” 

Our problem is—how can we convince our 
lawmakers that the U.S. Merchant Marine is 
deserving of the highest priority? ‘There 
seems to be an enormity of evidence in 
support of this viewpoint—but we can only 
hope that Washington will act in the proper 
fashion. 

Being by nature something of an optimist 
—I like to feel that the goth Congress will 
take the initiative and develop long overdue 
remedial actions so necessary to permit a 
reemergence of a large, strong and modern 
merchant fleet—one to serve our Nation and 
our people adequately when there is peace— 
and one that will truly be a fourth arm of 
defense in time of war. There have already 
been 70 bills in support of our merchant 
marine introduced in the new Congress. 
This is certainly a reason for some degree 
of confidence in its future. 

All of us are closely concerned with this 
problem—and we can take a measure of 
pride in what has so far been accomplished— 
for, with our protesting voices and pens, 
we have already awakened a large segment 
of the American people to the perilously 
weak condition of our shipping capability. 
The administration and the Congress can 
no longer treat the aches and pains of our 
maritime affairs with the same indifference, 
Viet Nam— more than any single issue—-has 
been a dynamic demonstration of the gross 
inadequacies of our fleet—and the critical 
need for ships, and still more ships, to 
maintain our fighting forces in that far-off 
land, 

In the past, we have watched with frus- 
tration, as Washington wreaked havoc with 
the maritime budget. With a foggy crystal 
ball and a capricious hatchet, the expedient 
bureaucrats have tried to starve out a very 
vital function of American life—and they 
have nearly succeeded, They have regarded 
America's merchant marine as something of 
an anachronism in this modern age—an old- 
fashioned, quaint industry in an era of 
aerodynamics ... cybernetics — and space. 
They turn haughtily away from an pleas for 
action—their heads in the clouds of the 
space age—they fail to take notice that, 
while the Communist world has multiplied 
its commerctal fleet, our nation must de- 
pend, precariously, on the ships of other 
countries to carry 92 percent of its enormous 
waterborne commerce. As a consequence— 
America’s political, social and commercial 
prestige throughout the world has suffered 
a traumatic blow. This moonstruck philos- 
ophy has threatened our very survival as a 
great nation—and time is now running out. 

We all know— one learns through experi- 
ence”. Surely by now we ought to know 
this lesson very well—we ought to know that 
our merchant marine is something we can- 
not do without— that it is something which 
should be developed and modernized—and 
always kept available in the public interest. 

Too often in the past we have been dis- 
missed with that trite and tired old phrase— 
“insufficient funds”. You will agree with 
me, I'm sure, that there is much hypocrisy 
in such an excuse. I believe today that the 
present Congress would appropriate the 
funds if asked by those who, by law, are 
supposed to bring to fruition the objectives 
of that law—the development and preser- 
vation of an adequate merchant marine. Yet 
we find that the greatest detractors and ob- 
stacles to the resurrection of our maritime 
industry have been the government officials 
responsible for its promotion, 

Our shipping and our shipbuilding and 
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repair companies have performed valiantly 
in response to this country’s call in the Viet- 
nam emergency. Even those tired old “vic- 
tories” that were dragged from the various 
mothball fleets, have performed as best they 
could—as have the men who man them— 
courageously so. Yet our industries have al- 
Ways been the pariahs—the outcasts, con- 
sistently suffering at the hands of govern- 
ment officials who seemingly cannot distin- 
guish between true costs savings and value 
received in terms of the national economy 
and national defense. Road beautification 
to some might be desirable but on the scale 
of national priorities can hardly be desig- 
nated as essential. Why then should our 
petitions suffer the sorry fate of a pigeon- 
hole at the end of a dark blind alley in 
Washington? 

Just recently an ugly old monster reared 
its head again—voices in Washington began 
to sing once more their mournful 
U.S. merchant ships should be built in ship- 
yards overseas rather than at home. The 
secretary of the new department of trans- 
portation—the Hon. Alan S. Boyd—criticized 
the costs and efficiently of American yards 
and said that shipowners should be allowed 
to acquire their ships in foreign yards. Mr. 
Boyd predicted that as soon as this 
was done—suddenly, miraculously—Ameri- 
can yards would become more efficient and 
ever so much more competitive in the world 
market. This—of course—is nonsense! 

The gentleman thinks shipbuilders here 
have no incentive to be competitive, like the 
American automobile companies who must 
compete with Volkeswagen and others. This 
an absurd comparison, 

If you are the German and I am the Amer- 
ican—you are certain to build the car 
cheaper than I can. But don't forget— 
when your German car gets over here into 
the American market, it is subject to a 
tariff—therefore, I, the American, get a de- 
gree of protection from you. 

Those who claim that we should bulld our 
ships in foreign yards, have yet to suggest 
a tariff that would be a protection for us. 
What's good for the goose, ought to be good 
for the gander. Without such a tariff—or 
some form of government help to our ship- 
yards—basic schoolboy aritmetic will tell you 
that we cannot compete dollar for dollar 
with the foreigners—today or any day in the 
foreseeable future. This same concept ap- 
plies to whatever you care to name—cars or 


costs—labor and material are higher—but 
that's because we Americans happen to enjoy 
the highest living standards in the world. 
We should be proud of this fact—certainly 
not apologetic. 

Mr. Boyd must know thta just about any- 
thing can be bullt or manufactured cheaper 
in a foreign land. Why not build our 
bridges, or sections of bridges, foreign and 
then carry them over here at considerable 
savings? No one ever seems to suggest this. 
The analogy extends to countless things. 
Yet all those other industries never seem to 
have need of defending themselves against 
the allegation that they are not competitive 
with their foreign counterparts. The ex- 
ponents of “build abroad” say that such a 
method would stimulate American yards—I 
say—it will destroy them long before it stim- 
ulates them to do anything at all. 

There are two.ways to make us signifi- 
cantly more competitive with foreign ship- 
builders and they are basic: 

First—an improvement in the procurement 
environment. Contract procedures, contract 
administration and regulatory requirements, 
largely dictated by the Government, are 
vastly more stringent than those of other 
countries, and are cost additive in terms of 
time and money. 

Second—more ships to build, You can't 
achieve optimum production in shipbuilding 
(or in any other industry) on a sparse diet of 
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a stop and start program plagued by an un- 
certain time frame. 

A series production of vessels would result 
in substantial cost sayings—multiple pro- 
duction of standardized vessels on multi-year 
contracts are bound to produce great savings. 
Basic economics tells us that the potential 
for cost savings increases with the size of the 
production run. This is something that 
Americans have always advocated—it Is an 
economic fact of life. 

It is a bitter pill to swallow—to listen to 
these well-intentioned critics who tell us 
that we must get modern, and update our- 
selves. America’s shipbuilders perfected the 
assembly line technique of building stan- 
dardized ships in multiple numbers—before 
and during World War Il. We are no stran- 
gers to these methods, and we yearn to put 
them in operation once again. We certainly 
weren't using antiquated methods when, 
during the war, we were able to turn out 
five ships every 24 hours. We can build for 
the United States the greatest merchant fleet 
on earth. All we need is the “go ahead” and 
the cutting of bureaucratic strings—and we'll 
do it with a speed, efficiency and thorough- 
ness undreamed of by the Russians or any 
other shipbuilders of the world today. 

You shipyard men know that our yards 
are already fiercely competitive. The awards 
of shipbuilding contracts are based on the 
results of bids—and the competition is keen 
indeed. You don't need me to tell you this. 

What would this build abroad scheme do 
to our employment picture? What of the 
hundreds of thousands employed in Ameri- 
can yards and in the attendant industries? 
What of the technical skills irretrievably 
lost? Would the Government prefer that 
they be added to the welfare roles?—To be- 
come social issues rather than productive 
workers? 

What of our balance of payments dilemma? 
In the latest edition of Harvard Review, one 
can read a careful critique of this very sensi- 
tive subject. Let me quote just one signif- 
icant line: “Barring unforeseen changes of 
a favorable nature in our international pay- 
ments position, the U.S. could become finan- 
cially nonviable at some point in the next six 
years”. If this is the case—does it seem logi- 
cal and prudent to add to the problem by 
spending untold millions of U.S. dollars in 
shipyards overseas? 

To Mr. Boyd, and all the others who are 
concerned with the “ways and means” of 
making American shipyards more competi- 
tive—my answer is that—if our shipyard 
“ways” are empty—we'll never have the 
“means”, 

Fortunately, we who work for shipyards 
are a hardy lot. We can take these ups and 
downs on the national roller coaster, with- 
out getting too many lumps. In periods of 
total war, the shipyards are treated with 
great respect... But, oh!—In those periods 
between the wars, we are really treated with 
scorn. All our popularity is gone. But some- 
how—our constitutions and our psyches man- 
age to survive this Kicking-around, and we 
are ready again—-whenever the bugle blows. 

And now for the budget—it would seem 
that the “shipping in shambles” condition 
will continue—until, and unless, 
does something about it. It appears that 
once again we will build our favorite number 
of commercial vessels—13—while the Rus- 
sians go on building hundreds. Two years 
ago the state of the Union message promised 
a new policy for us—that was 2 years ago— 
this time, we weren’t even mentioned. And 
if we expect or insist on more attention we 
will probably appear to be uninformed, un- 
enlightened, uninspired or maybe even, un- 
patriotic. 

We have no recourse, gentlemen, other than 
to place our dependence in the hands of 
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Congress—and this provides the one bright 
spot in this otherwise sorry message. 

Chairman Garmatz of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee has warned 
that the national security is critically en- 
dangered by failure to revitalize and rebuild 
the merchant fleet to serve the needs of the 
U.S. worldwide economic and military com- 
mitments. He is surely not alone in this 
conviction. 

As a step towards solution of the present 
dilemma, he has introduced a bill to the 
Congress calling for an independent mari- 
time agency. I think he feels that this is 
the only way that our Nation's maritime af- 
fairs will be insured of proper attention. I 
personally must agree—I don’t think the De- 
partment of Transportation is the place for 
the Maritime Administration!—especially in 
light of the curious, paradoxical and erron- 
eous brand of shipbuilding economics es- 
poused by Secretary Boyd. 

As I said before—70 bills in our favor have 
already been presented to the new Congress 
certainly some good will come of all this. 

Before concluding, I should just like to 
mention the Government's announced inten- 
tion to lay up the N.S. Savannah, the world's 
first nuclear powered merchant ship. We in 
Todd will feel the effects of this budgetary 
cutback since we hold the vessel's servicing 
contract. Yet I feel that most Americans, if 
aware of the international goodwill and the 
demonstration of American technical prowess 
which accrue to our Nation from the opera- 
tion of the Savannah, would hardly agree 
with the Government's decision to save 3½ 
million dollars per year by laying up the 
vessel. I can tell you that it will be quite 
costly both in time and money to place this 
ship in lay-up. I think it is the wrong 
thing to do. It has been a success com- 
mercially and certainly there is a great de- 
mand for ships at this time. More impor- 
tant—the experience and technical know- 
how gained from the operation of this ves- 
sel—which was to be the forerunner of 
future nuclear fleets—is enough to justify 
such minimal operating costs. This “penny- 
wise foolish” policy seems a pathetic 
gesture in light of such monumental Gov- 
ernment spending. It is in utter disregard 
of the distinct advantages national prestige 
and technical progress can bring. 

In the sporting world there is an ex- 
presslon— It's the last push that wins the 
game.” This may be the time for just such 
a last push. How can we help to rescue 
our sinking merchant fleet and strengthen 
our system of private shipyards? 

We can all enter a strong and resolute 
partnership—labor and management, united 
in a common front. We can utilize every 
talent we possess to push this fight to a 
successful and satisfying conclusion. Today 
we are in the doldrums of inaction—driven 
to the wall—but perhaps tomorrow our Na- 
tion will determine that it must be sea- 
minded and trade-minded—as well as alir- 
minded and space-minded. We can practice 
and preach a gospel of maritime progress in 
this land of ours—joined together in this 
fight for survival. There is no place for the 
lone wolf—or for the squeamish or tender of 
heart. 


Let us challenge by forceful and continuous 
debate the uninformed and hence dangerous 
thinking of maritime matters that exists in 
Wi today. This is the American 
way—and it is our duty and obligation to 
speak out because we are knowledgeable on 
this national problem—and history 
our views. Prevail we must if our 
is to survive—more important, if our Nation’s 
welfare is to be protected. 

Thank you. 
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Rhodesia Poses Moral for U Thant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence is piling up rapidly against thé 
action which our country took in voting 
to impose compulsory sanctions on Rho- 
desia, Mr. James J. Kilpatrick, a very 
prominent columnist, visited Rhodesi# 
and wrote the following column, which 
was published in the Washington Staf 
on March 2, 1967. His column entitled 
“Rhodesia Poses Moral for U Thant, 
follows: 

RHODESIA POSES MORAL ror U THANT , 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Hippo VALLEY, RHOpesIA—The story of 
Rhodesia today is at bottom the story of Tom 
Murray MacDougall. In one application Of 
another, the story recurs throughout this 
busy, bursting land. It is a story of men 
with a capacity for both dreaming and build: 
ing, proud men, stubborn men, and it is * 
story that carries a moral for U Thant tO 
ponder: Rhodesians were not made 
knuckle under. The sanctions imposed bY 
the United Nations will never bring Rhodes! 
to her knees, 

MacDougall was a young Scotsman wh? 
came to South Africa at the outbreak of the 
Anglo-Boer War. With the war's end, he 
turned to transport riding in the eastern 
Transvaal. In 1906, after a few years spent 
in gold mining and farming, he trekked | 
north, across the Limpopo, and came at last 
to the banks of the Mtilikwe River. 

Pause with him for a moment as he rein? 
in his horse. What Tom MacDougall sa¥ 
60 years ago, from a barren hill overlooking | 
the rain-swollen river is in many ways wha? | 
one sees today from a low- flying plane: No 
roads, no paths, no power lines, a wasteland 
of black stone and red earth, ant hills, soru? 
trees. By dawn the boney ridges of the 
Mateke Hills He like basalt crocodiles, sleep” 
ing through millennia. Here and there, * 
toadstool cluster of thatched roofs marks 8 
mud-hut village. 

MacDougall sat motionless above the river 
easy in his saddle, and saw a dream of pars 
dise. He saw dams, irrigation ditches, green 
fields. For ten years he clung to that dream) 
working and saving, until he could obtain * 
vast grant of land. World War I threw him 
back. He persevered. The post-war depres 
sion nearly whipped him. He kept working: 
In 1923, he began digging the first eight miles 
of irrigation canal, 1,400 feet of it through 
granite. It took him seven years to build 
that canal, but he built it. He fought 
malaria, burning heat, wild waters, the rav- 
ages of lions and hippos. By 1931, the jo? 
was done; by 1935 his first cane was growing: 
It took him two more years to haul in thé 
machinery for a sugar mill, one heavy plece 
at a time, but he never gave up. In 1937, thé 
mill began to produce. 

Thirty years have since elapsed. 
Dougall died in the spring of 1964). In this 
time, private capital has poured in; the 
Rhodesian government has created the Sabi- 
Limpopo Authority; the associated com” 
panies of Triangle, Ltd. alone have moré 
than 200,000 acres under active cultivation. 
From the air, one sees two great dams 
more than a hundred storage dams, 200 mile? 
of neatly paved canals, 1,900 miles of roads; 
great fields of growing sugar cane unroll lké 
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fiber mats of Kelly green across the barren 
lanq, Two massive sugar mills, as modern as 
NY milis in the world, shoulder their smoke- 
ks into the azure sky. 
dey, Visitor to the Triangle-Hippo Valley 
elopment returns with a thick sheaf of 
tistics—tons of sugar, fleets of trucks, 
s for additional dams—but these are of 
importance than the human side of the 
Because of the dream, the work, the 
know-how, the stubborness, the investment, 
Pwards of 60,000 Africans now are employed 
0 the Sabi-Limpopo. Many of them stili 
28 in the primitive mud huts, but at 
tonishing speed, these are yielding to neat 
8 of company housing. There are schools 
them, community hallis, a tidy little 
Pital. Within the mills, Africans advance 
handliy from manual laborers to skilled 


for 


From the point of view of the American 
on critic, to be sure, the whole picture 
btless is outrageous. The tiny European 
200 munity (1,000 whites in the midst of 
ge blacks) has a country club, a polo 
» & swimming pool, a private school, and 
— Amenities are maintained apart from 
by Native population. The system operates 
th Paternalism on a grand scale, in which 
è African workers are furnished with food, 
— recreation, work clothes: medical 
+ Their cash wages may average $40 a 
blot th. In the ugly word, they are ex- 
ted" for the shareholders of Triangle, 
Y, and its subsidiary firms. 
conse & thoughtful visitor goes away with a 
ita Viction that in Rhodesia, at this point in 
history, the system is the best that pos- 
y could be devised. The typical African 
Mac Utter is no more capable of nourishing 
menc unn dream, and seeing it to fulfill- 
— t, than he is capable of imagining a 
ang craft and sending it into orbit. By 
a »,Standards of a mature civilization, he is 
maga. For a period of many years, he 
tu t be led by the hand, coaxed into schools, 
temo in English, lifted from the fearful 
— teness of the veld, The financial re- 
Dates required for this prodigious task are 
appie d limited; and with UN sanctions 
* led to Rhodesian sugar, the mills face 
Uncertain future. 
ugall’s successors in spirit not are 
onunted. The sanctions are seen as an 
Taine le. like 1.400 feet of granite or a bad 
coun, Season. The white leadership of the 
the ty: keenly aware of its responsibility for 
Px Well-being of the blacks, will keep chip- 
Whe away at a vision of the good life in 
h all races may share. 


H.R. 6416 Inadvertently Introduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 
Mr, 


8 SMITH of California. Mr. 
a Faker, on January 16, 1967, I suffered 
22 cart attack and was hospitalized for 
for S Subsequently I was confined 
tio & period of time at home in connec- 
the With my recuperation. Lest any of 
Ret Members of this distinguished body 
Daea impression that my recent inca- 
or tation affected either my faculties 
stato loyalty to California, I wish to 
tone explicitly for the record that 
ta ther diagnosis is correct. One might 
he. rather, that something rather funny 
hoppenet on the way to the “bill 
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Through an understandable misunder- 
standing on the part of a well-meaning 
staff member, a Colorado River Basin 
project bill bearing my name was filed 
with the Clerk on March 1. It was 
numbered H.R. 6416 and it bore a start- 
ling—to use a mild expletive—resem- 
blance to legislation introduced earlier 
in the current session by my good friends 
of the Arizona delegation. 

Now, of course, I realize that those 
very able gentlemen are possessed of a 
certain sense of urgency in their pursuit 
of water for their delightfully arid State. 
However, my approach to the solution 
of that problem does not necessarily 
coincide with that of my thirsty neigh- 
bors. Like all good Californians I sym- 
pathize deeply with their plight, but it 
must be admitted, even by them, that 
cosponsorship of their legislation is 
carrying friendship to the brink. Amity 
is one thing in the West; water is an- 
other. So, I hasten to inform my col- 
leagues in particular and Californians 
generally, that the error will be rectified 
this very day. 

Although this private faux pas is un- 
precedented in my congressional career, 
so was my heart attack. California has 
a very vital stake in any legislation 
affecting the Colorado River water sup- 
ply and it is my intention, as always, 
to protect her rights, entitlements and 
citizens’ welfare. 

Therefore, I am today introducing— 
personally—a bill which not only at- 
tempts to serve the best purposes of Cal- 
ifornia, but her six States of the Colo- 
rado River Basin as well. It is identical 
with proposed legislation filed previous- 
ly by four of my California House col- 
leagues and by California's senior Sena- 
tor. In addition to other virtues, these 
proposals have the endorsement of the 
Colorado River Board of California and 
will provide that elusive water for our 
longsuffering Arizona friends. 


Will Congress Act? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable controversy currently is cen- 
tering around whether or not a 6-percent 
surtax should be imposed upon the 
American people to foot the bill not only 
for the Vietnam war, but also for various 
and sundry nonemergency programs 
managed by the Federal Government. 
The administration appears to be wor- 
ried about deficits. 

There are only two ways to control 
deficits in the budget; that is, by tax- 
ing the people heavily enough to make 
income equal outgo or by cutting back 
on Federal spending on unnecessary pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Speaker, the American taxpayer 
already is staggering under a heavy bur- 
den of taxes, Federal, State, and local, 
and to place an added weight of a 6-per- 
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cent surtax could be the “straw that 
breaks the camel’s back,” 

Some observations on spending and 
taxing are expressed in the March, 1967, 
issue of the Voice of Organized Agricul- 
ture, a monthly publication issued by the 
Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association. The 
article is entitled “It’s Up to Congress,” 
and because of its timely nature, I insert 
it into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Irs UP to CONGRESS 


Plagued with continued rising costs of pro- 
duction, farmers could find little encourage- 
ment in the President's State of the Union 
message with its monotonous theme of 
spend and spend and tax and tax. 

There was nothing in the dreary hour and 
15 minute recital of Great Society platitudes 
to narrow the credibility gap between the 
American people and the Chief Executive as 
to the total spending budget for the coming 
fiscal year. 

The image of a frugal executive who talked 
of keeping federal expenditures under the 
$100 billion mark has long disappeared from 
the Washington scene. 

A year ago, the administrative spending 
budget was estimated at $112.8 billion for 
fiscal 1967, and this is expected to be some 
$14 billion short of the mark. 

In his State of the Union message, the 
President said that the spending budget for 
the fiscal year starting July 1 would be $135 
billion and that estimated income would run 
$126.9 billion, assuming Congress passes the 
6 per cent surcharge tax. This would leave 
a deficit of $8.1 billion, 

Based on the record of the Administration's 
past estimates and forecasts, these figures 
have little if any real meaning in any serious 
consideration of the government's actual 
fiscal position. 

Even if the Administration's budget figures 
could be taken at face value, the Johnson 
policy of deficit spending and refusal to make 
any cuts in non-defense expenditures, can 
only mean more inflation. 

Continued inflation spells further increases 
in production costs for operating farmers, 
and further slashes in the buying power of 
the dollar of everyone, including those liv- 
ing on pensions and income from savings. 

The feigned interest of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in the plight of those solely depend- 
ent on Social Security payments is a cruel 
mockery. As a sop to such reciplents who 
have had their dollars repeatedly devalued, 
the Administration lis proposing a 20 per 
cent increase in Social Security payments. 

Such chicanery increases the significance 
of last November's elections. Congress can 
do no less than to carry out the mandate of 
the people and demand substantial cuts in 
federal spending for the coming fiscal year. 


The Vote on Ex-Representative Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
March 3, 1967, entitled “The Vote on 
ex-Representative Powell.” 

I am pleased that this paper, which 
his circulation in Los Angeles and my 
district was able to clarify the confused 
parliamentary procedural questions 
which developed during the considera- 
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tion of the special committee's House 
Resolution 278. I supported the recom- 
mendation of the committee all the way, 
because I felt that it was the constitu- 
tional way to approach the problem. I 
believe that denial of the chairmanship 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, the stipulated fine, and having to 
stand for censure in the well of the 
House—were adequate measures to meet 
the problem of Mr. Powell’s behavior in 
previous Congresses. 

I am also of the strong opinion that 
the findings of the committee to the ef- 
fect that Mr. Powell met constitutional 
requirements for seating, as stated in the 
finally adopted preamble to House Reso- 
lution 278— First, Adam Clayton Powell 
possesses the requisite qualifications of 
age, citizenship, and inhabitancy for 
membership in the House of Represent- 
atives and holds a Certificate of Election 
from the State of New Vork“! that these 
findings will be upheld by the courts. I 
predict, therefore, that we have not 
solved the final problem and that we will 
be presented with it again in the near 
future. 

Along with 201 other Members I was 
reluctant to overturn the recommenda- 
tions of the special committee and 
nulify the actions of the citizens of the 
18th District of New York, and the offi- 
cial certification of the State of New 
York that Mr. Powell had been duly 
elected. The procedure of the special 
bipartisan committee was constitution- 
ally proper. An alternative proce- 
dure which would have been con- 
stitutionally proper would have been to 
seat Mr. Powell and then expel him for 
malfeasance by a two-thirds vote, rather 
than a simply majority, as provided in 
article 1, section 5, clause 2 of the 
U.S. Constitution. Had this alternative 
been recommended by the special com- 
mittee, I woua also have supported that 
recommendation. 

The March 3 editorial in the Los An- 
geles Times comprises a fair evaluation 
of the actions of the House and essen- 
tially supports my judgment, and that of 
the Democratic and Republican leader- 
ship of the House. 

The article follows: 

Tee VOTE ON Ex-REPRESENTATIVE POWELL 

The House of Representatives acted more 
out of hysteria than reason when it voted 
to deny Adam Clayton Powell his seat. 

Of all the options available to them, the 
majority of House members chose the most 
unsuitable punishment. The result will al- 
most surely be to extend rather than to end 
the Powell mess in Congress. 

Powell indeed deserves to be punished for 
what a select House committee described as 
“gross misconduct.” The committee charged 
that Powell as chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee padded payrolls, 
falsified travel vouchers and took private 
trips at taxpayers’ expense. 

House members, however, rejected the 
committee’s recommendation that Powell be 
“censured and condemned,” stripped of all 
seniority and forced to pay back $40,000 of 
the government funds he allegedly misused— 
punishment that would have been among the 
most severe ever imposed by the House. 

Instead, the vote was 307-116 for the dubi- 
ous act of excluding Powell from the 90th 
Congress and denying his constituency rep- 
resentation. 

The Constitution, which authorizes Con- 
gress to censure or to expel its members, also 
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specifies only three qualifications for mem- 
bership: age, citizenship and residency. And 
these are about the only three aspects of ex- 
Rep. Powell's fitness to serve in the House 
that have not been seriously challenged. 

Powell could have been permitted to take 
his seat and then expelled by a two-thirds 
vote, or he could have been forced to stand 
aside until he had cleared himself of his 
criminal contempt conviction in the New 
York courts. 

The Times believes that the select com- 
mittee’s recommendation was the most sutt- 
able pending the Justice Department's action 
on possible violations by Powell of criminal 
statutes. 

In view of the constitutional question, 
Powell is virtually certain to challenge the 
House action in the courts. And his reelec- 
tion in a special vote in his home district Is 
even more certain. 

Adam Clayton Powell is not the only mem- 
ber of Congress who has abused his office. 
He has, however, done it on a scale and with 
a flamboyance and arrogance that stirred a 
national reaction of disgust. 

That reaction may explain the panicky 
vote in the House, but it does not excuse the 
blundering decision that resulted. 

The former Rep. Powell at this point has 
the last laugh. 


Highway Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
the past supported the Federal highway 
program, especially in view of the fact 
that the taxpayers support this program 
by a direct tax on gasoline. Of course, 
what happens is the administration cuts 
the highway program but keeps the tax 
money. There are so many other areas 
that could well afford a chopping. Our 
economy is becoming more and more 
mobile, and new roads are a must for 
convenience and for safety. 

Our concern is shared not only by our 
construction machinery industries but 
also by our labor unions. They well rec- 
ognize the direct and indirect benefits of 
an up-to-date transportation network of 
expressways. We have just received a 
letter from the North Central Minois La- 
borers’ District Council, which makes it 
clear that it is incumbent upon us to con- 
tinue to urge the administration to re- 
lease the funds Congress has appropri- 
ated for the Federal-aid highway 
program. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I include the entire letter 
at this point in the RECORD: 

NORTH CENTRAL ILLINOIS LABORERS” 
DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
Peoria, Itl., February 20, 1967. 
Congressman Ropert H. MICHEL, 
2431 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Communication was received 
from our Laborers’ International Union of 
North America Regional Office, Suite 316, Ho- 
tel Leland, Springfield, Illinois, informing 
the North Central Illinois Laborers’ District 
Council that President Johnson announced 
he is considering a further cut of $400,000,- 
000 in the Federal Aid Highway Fund pro- 
gram. On November 23, 1966, a severe cut 
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back was announced—the third in five 
months—totaling $700,000,000 in the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Aid Highway Fund 
program. 

To cut this program is far more reaching 
than one can imagine at the first look, It 
is somewhat too early to accurately deter- 
mine the dollars and cents impact this will 
have on each individual State and on high- 
way contractors, manufacturers and sup* 
pliers to this interstate program. The high 
way program is over one half of our employ” 
ment and to curtail this program will 
put our members on the unemployment rolls 
and many other employees of suppliers 
also have to be laid off in the future. 

Let us look at this cut back and its effect 
here in the North Central Hiindis Laborers 
District Council area where approximately 
5,500 members in 13 affiliated local unions 
covering 15 counties depend on this highway 
construction road work for money for 
and butter to feed their families, not to men- 
tion the effect this will have on the m 
of the carpenters, teamsters, iron worker 
operating engineers and their familles. 

The effects will be somewhat slower but 
just as drastic as it reaches Caterpillar Trac 
tor Company and Le Tourneau-Westinghous* 
Company, two of our larger manufacturer 
of heavy and building machinery, Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, producers of 5 
wire mesh, steel bars for paving and bridg® 
construction and fencing for many miles of 
interstate road work, and Broderick & Bas 
com Rope Company, manufacturers of 
rope and steel cable for cranes, bulldozer 
scrapers and other equipment used on hig? 
way, road construction work. 

Then, let us look at the many sand and 
gravel producers, rock quarries, asphalt com” 
panies and many, many more in North Cen- 
tral Hlinols, and the United States, that this 
will effect. 

Our members and myself, of the North 
Central Illinois Laborers’ District Co 
are asking you to use your influence with 
your colleagues to put this Federal Aid High- 
way Fund program back on the level it w# 
first intended. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN M. Evans, 
Business Manager. 


Statement of Congressman Sam Steige! 
Entered Into the Record of the Joist 


Hearings of the House and Senate Pub” 
lic Works Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Speak, 
er, President Johnson's desire to appes! 
to combat inflation and achieve budget 
sleight of hand was accomplished, when 
the Federal Highway Administration vas 
ordered, on November 23, 1966, to witb- 
hold. substantial funds from the Sta 


during fiscal year 1967. Secretary Boyd? 


yita 


unfreezing a portion of the money 
week was insufficient to restore a 
portion of our economy. 

The Army Corps of Engineers, DO? 
funded from a supposedly inviolate trust. 
as is the Federal Highway Administre 
tion, receives money directly from the 
general fund and in 1967 had virtual 


: 
| 
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$1.3 billion appropriated; it 1s only 
Suffering a 4.6-percent cutback. 
One of the reasons for this withhold- 
g, is clearly to lessen the deficits of the 
Various fiscal 1968 budgets. Having the 
hway trust fund purchase participa- 
tion certificates, which is already 
Dlanned, although denied by Secretary 
yd, decreases the administrative 
budget deficit to $8.1 billion from $13.1 
billion in 1988. 
An effective public relations campaign 
seemingly minimized the actual 
amount of this cutback. Not the $700 
Million announced, but $1,105.6 million 
is the amount of the decrease in funds 
Boing to the States. When pre-1967 un- 
obligated funds and the 1967 differential 
tween apportionments and the 
amount following the freeze are taken 
into account, a figure of 25 percent is 
arrived at rather than the 17.5 percent 
Pictured by the administration. Alloca- 
for fiscal 1968 have been made and 
When this is included the total percent- 
e frozen comes to 48.7. 
As the Secretary of Commerce made 
2 1968 apportionment on October 2, 
966, only slightly better than 2 
months before the withholding was an- 
ced, it would also seem to indicate 
that in this administration the left and 
Tight hands truly do not know what the 
Other is doing. 
Others who have testified before these 
ttees are better able to give de- 
tilled analyses of the effects throughout 
has Country from this curtailment. If it 
not already been introduced as an 
exhibit, I would like to have the state- 
t of Mr. Clifton W. Enfield, minority 
ne msel of the House Committee on Pub- 
R Works included in this hearing’s rec- 
Re Contained in the CONGRESSIONAL 
CORD within the detailed report on this 
tuation by the Honorable WILLIAM C. 
R, Of Florida, on February 6, 1967. 
im withholding of funds will have an 
of portant adverse effect upon the State 
to Arizona. At this point, I would like 
thanelude a letter by Mr. Justin Herman, 
Arizona highway director: 
Mr January 20, 1967. 
Ere A. E. JOHNSON, 
Cutive Secretary, American Association 
3 Highway Officials, Washington, 


op oeae Ma. Jonnson: In answer to your wire 

cag nuary 19, the following are answers to 
h of the questions you posed. 

8 How much of your 1967 Fiscal Year 

Ya Program, expressed both in money 

N, ue and percentage, did the cutback of 

P o ember 23, 1966, reduce scheduled lettings 
the 1967 Fiscal Year? 

‘ *duced by approximately $15,000,000 or 

PProximately 17 per cent. 

ing’ How is the November 23 cutback affect- 

den your department personnel and work 
edule? 

cane disrupted our work schedule, has 

e us to postpone several Interstate sur- 

Arai projects that have been graded and 

Da ned. Has not seriously affected our de- 
Ttment personnel as yet but will cause 


ome if continued much beyond July 1, 


ries Are you able to reassign affected per- 

albae to other tasks or is there any pos- 
lity that you will have to release per- 

1 l if the cutback continues past July 

+ 19672 

hote to work already under contract, we 
Ve been able to keep our personnel busy 
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but with many of these projects nearing 
completion, we will need to start laying per- 
sonnel off if cutback continues beyond July 
1. 1967. These people would then be dim- 
cult to re-acquire at resumption of the full 
scale program. ¿ 

4. Do you have suficient competent per- 
sonnel to carry on the full amount of the 
Highway Program without adversely affecting 
the quality of the finished product? 

This cutback certainly has not been bene- 
ficial to our Highway Program in Arizona. 
We are geared to efficiently complete the In- 
terstate program in Arizona by the original 
completion date if the money is available as 
well as carry on our normal A.B.C. work. 

5. Will the November 23 slowdown result 
in a benefit to your State by allowing any 
needed urban transportation planning to 
proceed? 

No. We are well along on our Urban 
Transportation planning at present. 

6. What adjustments have you made in 
your departmental operation and programs 
because of the November 23 cutback; 

(a) Are you proceeding with engineering 
work or are you slowing down this activity? 
We are proceeding as usual at present. 

(b) Are you using State funds that would 
have been used for matching Federal-Ald to 
finance State construction? 

Not at this time. However, we are acquir- 
ing Interstate Right of Way in Stage 1 pro- 
gramming with State funds in order to use 
as much money for construction as possible. 

(c) Are you reducing Interstate work in 
favor of A.B.C. projects? 

Yes. 

(å) Other effects. 

This has resulted In our postponing com- 
pletion of work we had hoped to accomplish 
to aid us in reducing the highway death toll 
in Arizona. 

This cutback is also causing us difficulty 
in getting our required appropriations for 
next year through our legislature, which 18 
now in session. 

7. As a result of the November 23 cutback, 
what is the money value of contracts that 
you can award during the remaining part of 
the 1967 Fiscal Year? 

Approximately $25,000,000. 

8. In your opinion, ls the highway cutback 
adversely affecting the economy of your 
State? If so, in what regard and to what 
degree? 

Yes. Highway construction contributes 
heavily to Arizona's economy and the full 
effect of the cutback wiil be felt later this 
spring in unemployment of construction 
personnel, 

9. In case an additional 400 million dollar 
highway cutback for the 1967 Fiscal Year is 
ordered (presumably this would all be de- 
ducted from the last and remaining fiscal 
year quarterly allotment: 

(a) What would be the total dollar value 
of highway lettings that could be awarded 
during the remaining part of the 1967 Fiscal 
Year? 

$15,000,000. Under our present already re- 
duced schedule we would not be advertising 
additional highway contracts for approxi- 
mately the last four months of this fiscal 
year, if an additional $400,000,000 Is cut. 

(b) What would be the effect on your per- 
sonnel of this additional cutback? 7 

We would undoubtedly be required to start 
laying off people who would be extremely 
difficult to re-acquire upon resumption of 
full scale operations. 

(c) Any additional observations or perti- 
nent remarks? Your replies will be placed 
in the Committee H Records. 

Additional cutback would doubtless throw 
many of our contractors into bankruptcy 
and thus eventually increase the public cost 
by decreased competition upon resumption 
of a full scale program. 

It should not be necessary to point out 
that these cutbacks would have a serious 
effect on safety to the traveling public. 
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With the urgent need for increased attention 
to safety efforts, it seems inconsistent to cut 
back on highway construction which would 
aid in this battle against highway accidents, 
Yours very truly, 
JUSTIN HERMAN, 
State Highway Director. 
Wm, N, Price, 
State Highway Engineer. 


According to contractors in Arizona, 
the construction industry has had a 50- 
percent work reduction as a result of the 
November action. Three thousand two 
hundred construction jobs were elimi- 
nated. The president of the Building 
and Construction Trades Council in 
Arizona stated that their records show 
40-percent unemployment in the unions 
among those in highway construction. 
He is taking into account the winter 
weather. 

Another direct effect of this adminis- 
tration decision is a probable drop in 
employment among related, support in- 
dustries. Each 39 man-hours of high- 
way construction work sustains 61 addi- 
tional hours of employment in related 
support roles and industries. 

The long leadtime necessary before 
implementation of highway construction 
programs will have a most detrimental 
effect in trying to reestablish the lost 
ground resulting from the withholding. 
State employees, contractors and con- 
struction workers will disperse and be 
hard to acquire when this policy is dis- 
pensed with. 

Estimates indicate that at least 6 
months and perhaps up to 2 years delay 
will result. The world situation today 
certainly does not show any lessening of 
our need for adequate interstate high- 
ways. Yet that was one of the initial— 
and still valid—reasons for the program. 

These factors are basically applicable 
throughout the Nation and have, I am 
sure, been fully brought to these com- 
mittees’ attention. An English clergy- 
man, Caleb Colton said: 

The excesses of our youth are drafts upon 
our old age, payable with interest, about 
30 years after date. 


Because of this administration deci- 
sion our bill will come due long before 
30 years are up. 

Among the obvious short—and con- 
sidering ramifications—long-term debits 
are: increase in construction firms 
bankruptcy rate; corresponding raise in 
unemployment among construction and 
support industry employees; and, subse- 
quent dispersal of these important men 
and skills. Should last year’s 7-percent 
increase in program cost due to inflation 
continue, the probable 2 year delay will 
add unnecessary cost. Or at worst, pro- 
duce a reduction in mileage to be com- 
pleted under the program, when in fact, 
possible additions should be considered. 

Initially, Federal aid for highway con- 
struction had as one of its basic premises 
our needs for defense purposes. From 
1940 to 1964 motor vehicle freight traf- 
fic has moved up to take 22.49 percent of 
the total from a 9.53 percentage base. 
The world's condition today has not 
lessened the imperativeness of a truly 
first-class interstate highway system. It 
is believed that 8,000 lives per year would 
be saved by completion of these 40,000- 
plus miles of highway. Certainly, this 
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alone would be a valid reason to continue 
the program at an efficient pace. 

The West is growing. A nationwide 
applicability of this withholding will ef- 
fect the efforts of the States to most 
adequately serve their expanding popu- 
lations. 


India Promotes Tourism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, to pro- 
vide for accommodations and encourage 
tourists is a commendable self-help 
venture under normal conditions. But 
we in America might ask if there is a 
food shortage, would not the money be 
better applied to procuring foodstuffs for 
the unfortunate than in encouraging ad- 
ditional outsiders to come to India to 
place an even greater strain on the food 
supply? 

I am inserting this story which ap- 
peared in the March 5, 1967, New York 
Times, in the Recorp for the Members 
to read: 

INDEX Is SETTING Ur Am Ferry To Oren NEW 
TOURIST SITES 

New Dermr (Reuters).—Tourists visiting 
remote temples, runied cities and other re- 
mains of former Indian empires will soon be 
able to reach them by air. 

Air ferries, landing on specially built 
jungle airstrips, will take tourists to sites 
too isolated for visits in the past. 

Many of the 150,000 foreigners visiting 
India each year in search of winter sunshine 
have confined themselyes to New Delhi and 
Agra, site of the Taj Mahal, in Northern 
India. 

Present plans follow the success of day 
flights to an experimental airstrip at Kha- 
juraho, site of a cluster of soaring, 1,000- 
year-old Hindu temples. 

The filghts leave New Delhi twice a week 
during the winter months. The 650-mile trip 
costs 210 rupees ($28). 

Three more “tourist airstrips” are under 
construction in the South Indian state of 
Mysore, and are expected to come into oper- 
ation in the next two years, 

One will serve Bijapur, site of the Gol 
Gumbaz, second largest dome in the world, 
which covers the tomb of a 17th century 
Moslem Sultan. The cream-colored dome 
with black pillars at its base, is 200 feet high 
and 124 feet in diameter, slightly smaller 
than the dome of St. Peter's Basilica in 
Rome. 

Another airstrip near Hassan, in southern 
Mysore, will give access to Belur, the flourish- 
ing capital of a Hindu dynasty 800 years ago. 
Its ornate temples, carved with Hindu 
demons and gods, offer a striking contrast to 
the relatively austere lines of the Moslem 
Taj Mahal, 

The third airstrip is being built at Hospet 
to take tourists to the ruined city of Hampi, 
capital of a Hindu dynasty crushed by 
Moslem invaders from the north in the 16th 
century, Its pavilions, elephant stables, 
temples, baths and palaces are spread over 
nine square miles. 

To attract more forelgn visitors to India, 
the international airports at New Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta are being ren- 
88 Duty-free shops will also be in- 
stalled, 
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The government has also agreed to relax 
Its ban on charter flights from Europe, Of- 
ficials believe that charter companies should 
be able to cut the normal fare from Europe 
to India by about 40 per cent. 


A Year of Trial for Trucking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
William G. White, president of Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc., delivered an 
address on January 27, 1967, at the 1967 
Convention of the New Mexico Motor 
Carriers Association in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. Mr. White was formerly president 
of a railroad and now heads the largest 
trucking organization in the United 
States, as I understand it. His address, 
entitled “A Year of Trial for Trucking,” 
follows: 

A Year OF TRIAL FOR TRUCKING 


(Address by William G. White, president, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., and presi- 
dent, Western Highway Institute, at the 
1967 Convention of the New Mexico Motor 
Carriers Association, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Jan. 27, 1967) 


This is my first visit with your Association 
and I want you to know how much I appre- 
clate the invitation to be with you today. 

While my company ranks high in the list 
of trucking companies from a revenue stand- 
point, we really are not large when you look 
at transportation companies in our country 
today. In Fortune magazine's list of trans- 
portation companies last year we stood 
twenty-third. Certainly, as compared with 
either the Pennsylvania Railroad or the New 
York Central—let alone the system that will 
be formed when they merge—Consolidated 
Preightways is pretty small potatoes! 

This brings me to the subject of small 
companies in the trucking industry which, in 
my judgment, are the backbone of our in- 
dustry. I say this because I truly believe 
that we have a unique situation in our in- 
dustry in which the problems of a trucking 
company—tegardless of size—are very much 
the same. This is not true in the rallroad 
industry where the problems of a short line 
railroad—say the Sierra Railroad in my home 
state of California—are substantially differ- 
ent from the problems of the giant Southern 
Pacific with whom they connect. Also, in 
the airline industry, the problems of West 
Coast Airlines are quite different from the 
problems of United Air Lines. I suspect this 
Is also true in the barge lines and steam- 
ship business. 

In trucking, however, your problems are 
my problems and your solutions are almost 
invariably the same solutions we finally 
adopt. This is why Consolidated Freightways 
has a policy of belonging to and supporting 
every state trucking association where we 
have regular operations, We belleve that 
strong state associations are vital to the 
trucking industry. 

WHI DESERVES SUPPORT 

We also belong to and support Western 
Highway Institute and three conferences of 
ATA, as well as ATA itself, It is in con- 
nection with my presidency of Western High- 
way Institute that I am here today. 

As president of Western Highway Institute, 
I would like to emphasize that these con- 
siderations are central to the Institute in 
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the conduct of its research and coordinating 
activities. WHI is dedicated to improvement 
of highway transportation, and its activities 
are not limited to or directed toward the 
interests of any one segment of the Industry: 
The Institute has no policies or programs 
to promote other than those of the state 
associations and our national organization. 
The research facilities of the Institute are 
open without charge to each of the state 
associations in the western United States 
and Canada. 

This research is conducted according to 
the policies which the state associations 
themselves set forth: The institute is not 
in the action field; it has no legislation to 
propose. It merely works in support of the 
policies and programs of the action groups 
such as the New Mexico Motor Carriers As 
sociation. 

In effect, those who support the Institute 
have created a research staff which is a joint 
pool of technicians added to the staffs of 
the state associations, as they request. 
is our firm conviction, based on the years 
of the Institute's experience, that its services 
have been of materia] help to the entire in- 
dustry. The Institute's executive committee 
and board of directors include represents- 
tion from every segment of our industry and 
from every state and province in the region. 
The president of each state association in 
the western states is automatically a mem” 
ber of our board. We earnestly seek the par- 
ticipation and cooperation of the entire in- 
dustry so that our work can be as effective 
in the future as it has been in the past. 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY FACES YEAR OF TRIAL 


1967 is destined to be a year of trial for 
our industry. The challenge of the 
year can be placed in three categories: 

1. Labor negotiations with the Teamsters 
Union. 

2. Threat of increased taxes on diesel fuel 
and increased user taxes. 

3. Endeavoring to get Congress to return 
to the states the responsibility for size and 
weight control on our highway systems, thus 
permitting, on a state by state basis, the 
most economic use of our nation’s highway 
system. 

Interestingly, the first two items represent 
defensive postures. Item 3, of course, m 
be an effort to persuade our friends in Con- 
gress that ten years of a federal freeze“ on 
sizes and weights is enough and that it 15 
time to get the federal government out 
this situation and return size and weight 
regulations to the States. 


TEAMSTERS’ DEMANDS ARE HIGH 


Insofar as labor negotiations are con- 
cerned, it is much too early to make serious 
comment except to say that the trrespons!- 
bility demonstrated by the Teamsters’ de- 
mands presented to our industry last week 
is shocking, not only from the standpoint of 
the impact on my own company and 
industry, but from the standpoint of ou 
country’s economic welfare as well. We esti- 
mate that acquiescence to these demands 
would increase my company’s labor costs bY 
more than 12% in the first year and more 
than 7% a year each year for the next tw? 
years. In my judgment, taking a strike at 
the termination of the present contract may 
turn out to be the least costly thing W® 
can do. 

With respect to the matter of increased 
taxes and the federal “freeze” on sizes and 
weights (which, unfortunately, the Adminis“ 
tration has tied together), I want to go on 
record here and now as follows: 

1, I believe that the trucking Industry 
should pay user taxes for our use of high 
ways and that the amount of such of 
should be nothing less than our fair sharë 
the cost of building and maintaining 
highways. 

2. I believe that regulation of sizes and 
weights of vehicles using highways is prop” 
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eriy the function of our various state gov- 


ernments. 


Your company and mine lost the invest- 
Ment credit provision of the tax laws last 
year. This year we will probably haye our 
Income taxes raised by 6%. The Interstate 
System, which we have been paying increas- 

taxes to construct for the last ten years, 
is less than 60% complete and work on it is 
now going to be curtailed. To talk about 
additional user taxes at this time seems 
hardly less than an attempt to destroy us. 


EQUITY OF TAXES—A COMPLEX QUESTION 


Let's look for a moment at the background 
Cf federal highway truck taxes, size and 
Weight limits and the federal highway pro- 


In the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1956, 
Congress approved a special schedule of 
highway user taxes to support the Highway 
t Fund established to pay for the new 
Toad system, 

Congress recognized at that time that the 
Question of whether or not the taxes re- 
zulted in each class of motor vehicles pay- 

g its fair share of highway costs was not 
completely settled. Accordingly, the Secre- 

of Commerce was directed to make an 
exhaustive study of highway tax equity and 
report the findings to the Congress, The 
Purpose of the study was to produce infor- 
Mation on which the Congress could render 
à decision as to equity. 
The Secretary of Commerce was specifivally 
ted to use two different methods of 
Studying the problem. One was the relative 
fit method and the other was the rela- 
ve cost method. The first approaches the 
responsibility question from the stand- 
Point of the relative benefits derived from 
way use. The second approaches it 
trom the standpoint of the relative manner 
in which highway costs are affected by vehi- 
of various sizes and weights. 
The directive that two methods be used 
wise and practical. First of all, the 
Question of highway tax equity is too com- 
Plicated and controversial to be subject to 
by a single method. Secondly, any 
of determining equity is dependent 
Upon too many variable assumptions to stand 
alone as a single answer. 
CONGRESS FINDS TAXES EQUITABLE 


In 1961, the question of highway user taxes 
Was again before the Congress and the Bu- 
Teau of Public Roads, the agency conducting 
the study for the Secretary of Commerce, 
hag completed its basic findings. 

Using the two methods directed by the 

gress, the Bureau found that under the 
Telative benefit approach the larger and heav- 
Vehicles were paying more than their 
8 assigned share of federal highway 


Under the relative cost method the Bureau 
found that the larger and heavier vehicies 
Were paying less than their fairly assigned 
Share. Each method, of course, is subject to 
Critical analysis because of the wide num- 

rot assumptions that must be made. But, 
88 stated, Congress was knowledgeable of this 
and therefore had ordered both methods 


The tax payments of the larger and heavier 
Vehicles, the Bureau found, fell close to the 
Midpoint of the findings under the two 
Studies. Congress looked at these results 
Yery closely and made an upward adjust- 
Ment in truck taxes in 1961. With this ad- 
Justment Congress indicated that equity in 
the federal highway tax picture now existed. 

is conclusion was emphasized in these 
Words in the Report of the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

5 “Your committee believes that It is proper 
Or the burden under the bill to fall between 
© charges provided by the two methods 
far as possible, It takes this view be- 
Cause in part it appears desirable that the 
Cost be spread on the basis of benefits in the 
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various classes of users and in part that it 
be spread on the basis of additional costs in- 
curred because of each of the various classes 
of users 
In 1965 an 8% tax, which had been in effect 
since 1951 on automobile parts and acces- 
sories, was cancelled. However, this tax was 
continued on truck parts and accessories and 
was earmarked for the highway fund, 
PRESIDENT IGNORES TAX STUDY 


Unfortunately, however, when the federal 
budget for 1966 was submitted to the Con- 
gress, it was recommended that truck taxes 
be increased sharply and almost the same 
recommendation was made in the President's 
budget message of last Tuesday, This was 
solely on the basis of the findings under the 
relative cost method. The findings under 
the relative benefit method were ignored 
completely. 

To further indicate the attack being made 
on our Industry under the taxes currently in 
effect, the Highway Trust Fund is fully capa- 
ble of providing the monies authorized for 
highways by the last Congress. This was 
true before the recently announced reduction 
of more than $1.5 billion in federal highway 
expenditures for fiscal year 1967, Now, there 
is less need than before for additional High- 
way Trust Fund revenues. 

The truck tax increases recommended in 
the 1966 {federal budget message further 
confused issues by connecting the recom- 
mended taxes with the matter of federal 
restrictions on motor vehicle sizes and 
weights. 

FREEZE ON SIZES AND WEIGHTS 


Let's look at the history of the present 
federal freeze“ on sizes and weights. In 
1946, the American Association of State 
Highway Officials adopted a set of truck size 
and weight standards which were, in turn, 
recommended for adoption by the individual 
states. The AASHO standards were dictated 
and controlled by the older and inferlor 
types of roads and bridges generally in exist- 
ence at that time. 

In 1956, when Congress decided to move 
ahead with building the 41,000 mile National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
it adopted as temporary limits some of the 
standards from the 1946 AASHO recommen- 
dations as follows: 

Single axle load—18,000 pounds. 

Tandem axle load—32,000 pounds. 

Total gross vehicle weight—73,280 pounds. 

Width—96 inches. 

Recognizing that the standards placed in 
the 1956 Act were stop-gap standards bor- 
rowed from the old AASHO standards for 
old roads, Congress ordered the Bureau of 
Public Roads (Secretary of Commerce) to 
study and recommend proper federal stand- 
ards. In 1964, the BPR filed its report and, 
with respect to the factors already in the 
federal law, recommended the following 
changes to be effective July 1, 1967: 

Single axle load—increase from 18,000 to 
20,000 pounds. 

Tandem axle load—increase from 32,000 
to 34,000 pounds. 

Total gross vehicle weight—replace fixed 
Umit of 73,280 pounds with formula which 
would graduate gross weight according to 
length of vehicle and axle spacing. 

Width—increase from 96 inches to 102 
inches. 

At the same time, BPR recommended fed- 
eral limits on length and height. 

It has been ten years since Congress ap- 
plied the temporary freeze in the Act of 
1956. Hardest hit and precluded from mak- 
ing any progress in that decade have been 
the western states. In many areas, state laws 
applicable in 1956 already were more liberal 
than the standards placed in the Act of 1956 
and, under a “grandfather” provision, these 
more liberal limits properly were allowed to 
continue. 
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PRESENT STANDARDS ARCHAIC 

As far as the West is concerned, however, 
the Act of 1956 now has the effect of freezing 
western standards at levels devised 20 years 
ago for application to roads and bridges far 
inferior to those of the Interstate System. 

The new Interstate System is designed for 
and entirely capable of sustaining more lib- 
eral standards, Until such modernized 
standards are authorized, the Nation's econ- 
omy, particularly in the West, will continue 
to be artificially restrained. 

The federal highway program, with the 
41,000-mile Interstate System as its center- 
piece, is an investment in Improved trans- 
portation, If this investment is to be real- 
ized, the nation’s truck fleets must be al- 
lowed to utilize the capacities being built into 
the roads. This effective utilization, and its 
resultant economies in hfghway transport, 
is not possible unless the federal limits are 
removed. 

To sum up, there is no logical or justifiable 
connection between the truck tax question 
and the liberalization of the twenty-year-old 
size and weight standards now in the fed- 
eral law. The latter should be eliminated in 
order that the trucking industry may pro- 
ceed to achieve badiy needed changes in the 
state laws so that more efficient and economic 
use may be made of the nation’s highway 
system, 

Now I don’t know how successful we are 
going to be in resisting the demands of the 
Teamsters Union... in resisting the at- 
tempts of the Administration to impose addi- 
tional highway user taxes on us . . or in 
getting our friends in Congress to take the 
federal government out of size and weight 
regulation on the highways. But I do know 
that right is on our side and it is going to 
be an interesting year. 


Riot Button on Powell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post of March 2, 1967. It is 
& very persuasive statement of the case 
for the establishment of an Ethics Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. 

Those of us who have offered and are 
supporting resolutions that would give 
the House a Committee on Ethics and 
Conduct are grateful for the Post's elo- 
quent and forceful endorsement. In the 
space of a few short paragraphs, it has 
summed up the essence of all our argu- 
ments for “a more rational and sys- 
tematic" approach to the establishment 
and enforcement of proper standards of 
conduct for this great legislative body. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
Rercord. It is certainly deserving of spe- 
cial attention from all concerned. 

The article follows: 

Rior BUTTON ON POWELL 

Justice has caugħt up with Adam Clayton 
Powell with a vengeance. The House was 
not satisfied to censure him, impose a severe 
fine and deprive him of his seniority and 
other privileges. It voted down the severe 
punishment recommended by Representative 
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Celler and the committee which investigated 
the case only in order to deny the Harlem 
Democrat the right to take his seat. Despite 
the enormity of Mr. Powell’s offenses we think 
this outcome was emotional, vindictive and 
foolish. 

It is not a question of whether the defiant 
vacattoner in Bimini deserves a seat in the 
House. He had gone very far indeed to- 
ward forfeiting his right to a place in any 
law-making body. But this vote to deny 
him a seat will undoubtedly lead to a legal 
test and to a new election in which he will 
doubtless be-returned to the House, In that 
event, the House may still be able to censure 
him, if he has not then made amends for his 
offenses. But that will only prolong the 
agony and complicate the problem. The 
House has acted unwisely for the sake of ap- 
peasing excited constituents. 

In some respects the House itself shares the 
humiliation it has inflicted on its best- 
known Negro member. For some years the 
House tolerated Mr. Powell's gross miscon- 
duct, as it has tolerated misconduct on the 
part of others, without so much as a check 
on what he was doing or a warning of dire 
consequences to come. Mr. Powell was al- 
lowed to flaunt his misdeeds as if they were 
of no concern to anyone but himself and 
his constituents. But when his conduct 
reached a point where it began to bring the 
House itself into disrepute, his fellow mem- 
bers turned on him with vengeance as ex- 
treme as their previous apathy had been. 

The least the House can now do is to move 
resolutely toward cleaning up the remainder 
of its backyard in a more rational and sys- 
tematic fashion. It needs a strong ethics 
committee, with a watchdog staff, which can 
move promptly against misconduct on the 
part of its members without any need for 
pushing the riot button. The House has 
swung from the extreme of complacency to 
the extreme of rash action partly because 
it has had no stabilizing machinery for deal- 
ing with such cases. In the next act the 
House must look inward, and we hope with a 
larger measure of calm deliberation. 


What Democracy Means to the Young 
People of Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 3, 1967 


Mr, HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
part of the annual “Freedom Day” ob- 
servance at Columbus, Ind., High School, 
students are asked to demonstrate what 
democracy means to them. 

Three Columbus High School seniors 
were chosen as “freedom writers” and 
their essays were reprinted in the Co- 
lumbus Republic. 

I include the three editorials, by Rob- 
ert Heavilin, Kathy Jo Flynn, and Con- 
nie Brown in the Recorp. They are 
challenging responses to the question, 
“What does democracy mean to the young 
people of our country?” 

The editorials follows: 

Wars Wir Wacon 
(By Robert Heavilin) 

Democratic government in the United 
States may be likened to pushing a large 
wagon up a muddy hill on a rainy day. 

Some people are putting all their strength 
into pushing the wagon. They may have 
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varied views on how to get the wagon to the 
hilltop, but they are all working. 

There are others who work part of the 
time. These are the ones who push until 
the rain makes them uncomfortable or, per- 
haps, until they see the mud on their hands. 

A third group which seems to be the 
largest of the three, is scattered along the 
roadside. These people are perched under 
umbrellas of indifference. As long as the 
wagon moves steadily or even if it slips back 
a little, they are content; but let one of 
the men who is pushing fall and splatter a 
little mud on them or let the wagon get a 
little too close to them, and they go wild. 
Let their feelings be hurt, and they start 
complaining. There follows a big uproar 
in which nearly everyone participates. 

But, after a few minutes, everything quiets 
down. Some begin to push the wagon, and 
others head for the umbrellas. There are 
a few new faces in each group; but, es- 
sentially, things are unchanged. 

This may seem to be a rather poor way of 
getting the wagon up that hill. Only part 
of the populace is working: some of the peo- 
ple do not care; and the wagon stands still 
part of the time; but there are other wagons 
on that hillside. One of them, far below, 
has such an uproar around it that it has 
not moved for months, Another, which is 
just below the noisy one, is being pushed 
and tugged and pulled by a frail, old man 
who is being ridiculed by a crowd of on- 
lookers. 

A third is closer than the rest. It is being 
pushed by a crowd at the orders of a small 
group of men riding in the wagon. The 
people are being forced to work, but they 
seem proud of their progress. No one is 
quite sure whether they are gaining on our 
Wagon or not, but they are moving. Let's 
keep them behind. 


To Be One's SELF 
(By Miss Kathy Jo Plynn) 

The strength of a democracy is its em- 
phasis on individuality. It stresses individ- 
ual worth, dignity, decision and creativity. 

Man is by nature a creative animal and 
when encouraged to develop this creativity, 
men can do wonderful things. When natural 
creativity and individuality are stified, as in 
strictly regimented countries, man stagnates 
and loses his essence, becoming less than a 
man, 

Our society does not try to stamp out a 
person’s individuality (making him little 
better than a machine) by dressing every- 
one alike, educating us alike, and training 
us all to think alike about everything accord- 
ing to what the state dictates. This demo- 
cratic emphasis on thinking and doing things 
for ourselves has led to the development of 
an essentially American attribute commonly 
called “Yankee ingenuity." The quality of 
self-reliance has helped to make our country 
great. 

Our individuality is expressed in many 
ways—through our manner of dress, personal 
care, habits, artistic preferences and natural 
abilities. Everything we do, say, think or 
feel shows in what ways we are different from 
anyone else. If we ask people to define 
democracy, we will get varied responses be- 
cause, even though we all feel that democ- 
racy and what it stands for is good, we each 
have a different way of defining what it is, 
stating exactly what it does stand for. 

Even if we do agree completely with what 
someone else has said, we would probably 
express the same idea differently because of 
our individual freedom of word choice. 

I know that democracy is many things to 
me, but essentially it is the freedom to be 
myself. 

Man Must Have A Better 
(By Miss Connie Brown) 

Democracy cannot be ranked anywhere 

near man’s ideal of government for himself. 
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Sadly enough, there is no form of govern- 
ment existing today which does justice to 
man. Democracy ts a poor culmination to 
man's effort to bring order into his society: 
but all his other attempts have been 30 
much worse, 

Democracy is a poor culmination, yes—but 
a very good stepping-stone. 

Democracy allows subversion to teach in 
her schools, She allows graft and corruption 
to enter into her legislative and judicial 
chambers. She watches draftdodgers sneet 
at her fighting sons. She permits her flag. 
the symbol of the realization of a dream men 
have given blood for, to be spit upon and 
burned. 

Why? Because man needs the choice; he 
has to decide for himself whether he has the 
strength to accept responsibility for his fel- 
low man. Man needs the opportunity 
speak out, to express his own beliefs, Noth- 
ing is more important to a man than what he 
believes. Man needs discipline, agreed. He 
needs self-imposed discipline.more. To do 
this, he must decide for himself that which 
is right and that which is wrong. 

Democracy nourishes and develops man's 
natural endowments. Under her biessing 
every man can choose a full, meaningful life. 
and, this being possible, he can contribute 
greatly to the society of man. Democracy 
stimulates scholastic achievement. She un- 
leashes ideas, and with action, realizes 
them—the Peace Corps, UNICEF, Radio Free 
Europe, VISTA, Feed the Children, and many: 
many more. 

Enveloping all the above, it is appropri- 
ately said that Democracy is a child of Chris- 
tian principal married to action. 

Again, why? Because Democracy has been 
established by flesh and blood men for men 
through whose veins run spirit and inde- 
pendence to serve their brotherhood the way 
they see fit. Democracy is man's dignity: 

Democracy may not be the best, but look 
how far we've come. Man has to achieve in 
himself, he has to believe that some day he 
will discover the magic formula. He must 
believe that, right now, Democracy is the best 
choice. 

If he won't, or can’t, then millions of men 
have given their lives for nothing. Today 
in Vietnam, half a million men believe in 
Democracy—enough to give her their lives. 
Will they die for nothing? 


The Races Work Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Mobile and Mobile 
County in Alabama are rightfully proud 
of their law-enforcement agencies. 

They are not only proud of the effec- 
tive law-enforcement they provide citi- 
zens, they are gratified also that the job 
is accomplished without regard for race- 

On February 16, the city and county 
participated in the national observance 
of Crime Prevention Week by honoring 
a city police officer as Policeman of the 
Year, and a county deputy sheriff as 
Deputy Sheriff of the Year. 

The awards, as presented by the Mo- 
bile Exchange Club, were presented to 
Hubert Bell of the city police depart- 
ment and to C. J, Fitzpatrick, deputy 
sheriff. The policeman is a Negro, the 
deputy is white. 
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These two deserving men represent 
way in which folks in the Mobile 
“ulate work together for the common 


I join in saluting these two fine 
Officers. 

That additional information may be 
provided on this point I insert the Mo- 

ile Register newspaper item of Feb. 17, 
announcing the awards, along with an 
€ditorial from the Mobile Press of 
February 20. 

New Sramre IN INTERRACIAL RELATIONS— 
Deecry Snratrr. Necro PATROLMAN HON- 
ORED as Law OFFICERS OF YEAR 

(By Andy Browne) 

The vast strides made by the City of Mo- 

in the field of interracial relations was 

Fraphically demonstrated Thursday when a 

Negro police officer, Hubert Bell, was named 

Policeman-of-the-Year as the climax to the 

and national observance of Crime Pre- 
vention Week. 

The recognition came at a special lunch- 
ton ceremony, sponsored by the Mobile Ex- 

ge Club in the Sheraton-Battle House. 

Deputy C. J. Fitzpatrick won a similar 
Award from the Mobile County Sheriff's De- 
bartment as Deputy-Sheriff-of-the-Year. 

The two honors are accorded top officers 

the city and county law enforcement de- 
ents each year on the recommenda- 

Ons of their fellow officers and concurred 

by thelr respective organizational chiefs. 

The ceremonies Thursday marked the 
20th annual observance of National Crime 
Prevention Week, a project which has the 
Whole-hearted support of major law en- 

ent officials throughout the country 

a means of bringing to the attention of 
Al the outstanding work and achievements 
or the top men in their departments. 

City Police Chief James J. Robinson, in 
ting the award plaque to Bell, com- 
ed him as an officer of outstanding 

8bility in the field of investigation, a man 

Who has solved countless cases for the de- 

nt through his untiring efforts, and a 
who thrives on a raft of hard work.” 

Bett has been a member of the Mobile Po- 

lice Department since Dec. 24, 1958. 

Sheriff Ray Bridges made a similar award 
to Deputy Fitzpatrick and said: 

“This deputy, who joined our staff on 
March 3, 1956, has been active in both the 
Civil and criminal fields of enforcement and 

vestigation. He is noted for his loyalty, 

tiative, good judgment and high moral 

Caliber, It is a high pleasure for me to pre- 

sent him this award for 1966.” 

BHIEF SPEECHES 

Both recipients made brief acceptance 
es, Bell saying “I appreciate this and 

accept from the bottom of my heart“ while 

Fitzpatrick quipped I accept, too, because 

T didn’t know the sheriff thought that much 

at me put I'm glad he does.” 

Aside from the large turnout of Exchange 
Club members, Mayor Arthur R. Outlaw, 
Who is also police commissioner, pald tribute 
8 the two honorees as did County Com. Will 


Other law enforcement officers included 

bers from the Federal Bureau of Investi- 

Zation, the Secret Service, the Postal In- 
§Pection Service, and US. Marshal. 


Tr Is Gratwryinc Tat Necro Won POLICE- 
MAN-OPF-YEAR AWARD 
i It is both highly signiñcant and gratify- 
Ng that Officer Hubert Bell, a Negro, won 
we distinguished title of Policeman-of-the- 
ĉar in Mobile last week. 
This indicates the degree to which Mo- 
bile is making progress in the field of inter- 
relations, and that the individual, 
Tegardiess of his race, can enjoy great suc- 
ment admiration and respect of all our citi- 


will be permitted to leave. 
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Officer Bell is truly a credit and an inspira- 
tion to members of his race as well as to the 
entire community. He has demonstrated 
beyond doubt that hard work and the use 
of good judgment and skill will carry the 
individual to the heights of attainment. 

The quality of thls officer is reflected in the 
following statement by Police Chief James J. 
Robinson, who described Bell as an officer of 
outstanding ability in the fleld of investiga- 
tion, a man who. has solved countless cases 
for the department through his untiring 
efforts, and a man who thrives on a raft of 
hard work.” 

Plaudits also are in order for Sheriff's 
Deputy C. J. Fitzpatrick, who won the title 
of Deputy-Sheriff-of-the-Year. He drew 
praise from his superior Ray D. Bridges at 
the awards ceremony held at a meeting of 
the Mobile Exchange Club: The proceed- 
ings were held in observance of Crime Pre- 
vention Week. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Bob Wilbanks of the WHO sta- 
tions—radio and TV—in Des Moines, 
Iowa, went to Vietnam. Upon his return 
he recorded his impressions of the war 
and struggle in that southeast Asian 
country. 

His observations are penetrating and 
tothe point. Mr. Wilbanks’ editorial en- 
titled “The Other War” is especially im- 
pressive. It has been my feeling for 
some time that the “other” war in Viet- 
nam needs more emphasis. It is satisfy- 
ing to know that an awareness of the im- 
portance of the “other” war is growing. 

The impressions follow: 

THe OTHER War 


The same men who are using firepower 
with such deadly effectiveness in Viet Nam, 
frankly admit that guns and bombs alone 
cannot bring final victory. Sheer firepower. 
these men say, will not win the grassroots 
campaign for the villagers. That war will 
take building and the creation of civil order, 
rather than destruction. According to the 
most optimistic official estimates, more than 
30 percent of the country's villages and ham- 
lets are still under firm Communist control. 
Another 30 percent are “contested,” where 
the government may have some control dur- 
ing the day, but at night, the Viet Cong are 
able to move in. Naturally, military domi- 
nance is necessary to stop the terrorism 
which the Viet Cong use to maintain their 
control over the villages. Only then can 
constructive programs operate. But the 
Americans I talked with in Viet Nam are all 
too aware that their immense fire power is 
only part of the answer. 


MORALE IN Viet Nam 


The reports of high morale among Amerl- 
cans in Viet Nam are true. This doesn’t 
mean that the men I talked with don't want 
to come home. They do. South Viet Nam is 
hot, dirty, and dangerous. The days are long 
and hard. In fact, it seems virtually each 
man knows almost to the minute how much 
longer his tour of duty has to run. But 
this element of certainty is one of the clues 
to the surprisingly high morale. No matter 
how tough It gets, the men know when they 
There are other 
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factors, the rapid and excellent medical care 
for the wounded . . . the chance to get away 


from the war by spending about a week on 
"R and R," rest and recreation, in some other 
country. But most important is the ap- 
parent conviction that what they are doing 
is necessary and right, and that they are win- 
ning militarily. There men think it's impor- 
tant to help the South Vietnamese, and they 
feel they're succeeding. Yes, those I talked 
with would rather be home and safe. But 
they are willing to face danger to stop a Com- 
munist advance. And they are convinced 
that now is the time, and South Viet Nam 
is the place to stop it. 


A Lona War 


If you were to go to South Viet Nam, and 
see for yourself the immense buildup of per- 
manent. military installations, airports and 
sea port facilities, you would suddenly realize 
just how long we are prepared to stay in that 
country. The Americans I talked to in Viet 
Nam fully expect to see significant numbers 
of American forces in South Viet Nam for 
the next 15 to 20 years. Not that they think 
major fighting will last that long. But they 
feel it will be necessary to be there just as we 
are in South Korea. We can all hope they're 
wrong, but a number of factors are working 
to prolong our stay. For one, we have vir- 
tually no control over the Mekong Delta, 
where about half the people of South Viet 
Nam live. This area is yet tobe won. Then 
too, there is the character of the Viet Cong, 
who have earned the respect of our forces 
as fierce fighters . .. extremely devoted to 
their cause, It is hard to imagine them just 
giving up. And the struggle for the alle- 
giance of the villagers and the building and 
creation of civil order cannot be done quickly. 
Perhaps this is pessimism. But you should 
be aware that the men in Viet Nam fee) that 
we will be there for many, many years. 


Park Proposal Points Up Government f 
Inconsistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
& recent column written by Joseph A. 
Doyle shows a great deal of perception 
regarding the question of a Redwood 
National Park, which probably will be 
a major issue before the House this year. 
Because of this relationship to an im- 
portant issue before us, I insert Mr. 
Doyle’s column in the Recorp for the 
benefit of the Members and his historic 
record: 

Park PROPOSAL. Pornts Up GOVERNMENT 

INCONSISTENCY 

New York Crry.—Of all the inconsisten- 
cies which exist in Federal government pro- 
grams and policies, a most glaring discrep- 
ancy currently is being spotlighted in a Fed- 
eral government attempt to create a Red- 
wood National Park in northern California. 

This is a head-on collision between gov- 
ernment and private industry. It also 
graphically outlines the specter of Federal 
government encroaching more and more on 
rights of American citizens. 

A moratorium is now in effect on hearings 
which center on the creation of a Redwood 
National Park. At the request of Gov. Ron- 
ald Reagan, Sen, Henry Jackson of the state 
of Washington has now scheduled hearings 
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in his Senate Insular Affairs committee for 
April 16. 

Congressman Don H, Clausen of Califor- 
nia, in a recent House speech, described how 
the Federal government, in attempting to 
create a new Redwood National Park, is 
flouting the will of the people. In actuality, 
it was an initial lack of foresight on the part 
of the Interior Department which has trig- 
gered this sudden “urgent need“ on the part 
of the Federal government for a Redwood 
National Park, 

“In my own campaign,” Clausen stated, 
in which I interpreted the wishes of my 
people, there was massive discontent with 
the hard and high hand of the Federal gov- 
ernment as it was and is being applied to 
thelr affairs, their jobs, their economic fu- 
ture. 

“The heart of the Redwood Park controy- 
ersy—which soon will be before this body in 
formal array—may well determine whether 
or not the wishes of my people, their com- 
munity stability and economic future is 
to be a factor in the plans of the Federal 
government, or merely a voice crying in the 
wilderness of controversy and eventual sub- 
mission to a cold, relentless overpowering 
force that has no concern for them.“ 

First, it Is wise to explore the basic Fed- 
eral plan for a Redwood National Park. The 
Federal proposal calls for use of 45,000 acres 
for use as a Redwood National Park. These 
acres would cover the already established 
9.539-acre Jedediah Smith State Park and 
the 5,832-acre Del Norte Redwood State Park 
pius private redwood lands between the two 
state parks which consist mainly of 18,000 
acres of operating timber lands all of which 
are located in Del Norte County in northern 
California, 

Added to this would 1,400 acres involving 
the Tall Trees area in adjacent Humboldt 
County. 

Conservationist groups throughout the na- 
tion, most assuredly, find the government’s 
proposal highly commendable, which in the- 
ory it probably is, except that it is totally 
inconsistent with government policies and 
preachments sounded in other areas of the 
nation. 

Throughout the New Frontier and Great 
Society years, this nation has poured lit- 
erally billions of dollars into programs to 
create increased job opportunities, better 
housing conditions and ample educational 
facilities for all Americans. 

Now, a study of the economic realities of 
the Redwood National Park proposal shows 
the Federal government moving directly 
against the grain of its own proposed Great 
Society. 

First, employees of the five biggest redwood 
companies depend upon an annual payroll 
of $43,420,000, 5,800 permanent jobs an- 
nually, with a tax base value in local econo- 
mies listed at $89,600,972. All of this would 
be wiped out if the Federal park proposal 
is established. 

In Del Norte County, exclusive of the five 
redwood companies directly involved, there 
are 1,443 jobs and an annual payroll of 
$11,020,000 which would suffer by a major 
setback in the redwood industry. One com- 
pany would be permanently put out of busi- 
ness. During the heavy floods in 1964, a 
heavy dent was put into the redwood indus- 
try production resulting in an increase of 
$200,000 on California welfare rolls in a 
matter of months. 

How crucial the lumbering of redwoods is 
to local economies can be seen in the fact 
that 85 percent of all employed persons in 
Del Norte County, and 67 percent of the 
population of adjacent Humboldt County, 
are directly dependent upon forest products 
industries for their livelihood. 

Jeopardizing the economy of these people 
is hardly consistent with Great Society pro- 
posals, yet it is precisely what the Federal 
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government is fostering with the Redwood 
National Park plan. 

Redwoods also are considered excellent ma- 
terial for construction usages. By throwing 
its national park monkey wrench into the 
works of the forest products industry, the 
Federal government shows little concern for 
new home construction and school construc- 
tion throughout the nation. 

Recently, a report showed the need along 
these lines by indicating the U.S. Popula- 
tion will be 220 million persons by 1980, with 
major cities being strangled by over- 
population. 

Forgetting the basic economies involved, 
and looking only at the land acquisitions 
involved, it is more than obvious the Fed- 
eral government certainly does not need 
more land in the West, and certainly not for 
the establishment of a national park. 

According to the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the Federal government now owns 
one-third of the land in the United States, 
64.6 per cent of all lands west of the Rockies, 
and 45 per cent of the land in California. It 
is worthy of note that plans are in the works 
for continued acquisition of land throughout 
the U.S. by the Federal government, this in 
the face of the projected population increase. 

It would be better if the Federal govern- 
ment, consistent with its own economic op- 
portunity proposals, would begin establish- 
ing land usage programs based on the pro- 
jected 220 million population figure for 1980. 

Congressman Clausen, for instance, has 
proposed a compromise Redwood park plan 
which is consistent with existing conditions. 
It would include the Jed Smith State Park 
and the Del Norte State Parks connected 
by a corridor of forest land along the sen. 
These two parks, incidentally, are part of 
28 redwood state parks already in existence 
in California. They easily could be con- 
verted to a national park providing all the 
leisure time activities sought by tourists and 
Californians. They also include what is be- 
lieved to be some of the finest examples of 
redwood trees found in California. 

It is also worthy of note that the private 
redwood companies have themselves estab- 
lished parks which are open to visitors and 
contain excellent recreational facilities. 

Conservationists argue that the lumber 
companies are killing off the last species of 
redwood similar to the slaughter of the buf- 
falo herds. 

Contrary to popular belief, the coast red- 
wood is one of the world's fastest growing 
trees. It also is found that the redwoods 
spring up from stumps of harvested trees 
within weeks after cutting. According to 
experts, there is no other commercial tree 
which compares with the coast redwood in 
vitality of rebuilding its own forests. 

Most of the privately-owned redwood areas 
are in set cycles of harvest and regrowth out- 
lined for their continued existence by the 
redwood industry. 

Through all the facts, it would be eco- 
nomically wise indeed for the Federal gov- 
ernment to give close surveillance to Con- 
gressman's Clausen’s redwoods-by-the-sea 
plan. 

Clausen's plan, involving over 50,000 acres 
or about 5,000 more acres than the Federal 
plan, includes 23,000 acres of primeval forest 
stretching along the Pacific coast and High- 
way 101. Acquisition of the necessary 14,000 
acres of private land actually would be one- 
third the cost of the Federal government 
plan. These lands also include awesome 
ort of virgin redwoods. 

By incorporating the Clausen plan of utl- 
lizing existing state parks, the Federal gov- 
ernment could save the taxpayers millions 
of dollars, assuage the most militant con- 
servationists, and show keen interest in up- 
holding the economy of the Del Norte and 
Humboldt County citizen, not to mention 
his basic constitutional rights. 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars Voice of 
Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr, Speaker, we 
grownups frequently view with alarm the 
activities of our younger generation. 
Today it is my pleasure to point with 
pride. 


The occasion is the annual Veterans 
of Foreign Wars Voice of Democracy 
contest. More than 350,000 youngsters 
expressed themselves on the meaning of 
democracy. Miss Terra Kathryn Lujan, 
of Albuquerque, was State winner for 
New Mexico. I insert her eloquent 
speech in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the edification of my colleagues. I rec- 
ommend that it be read by those who 
have become cynical and jaded in their 
opinion of our younger generation: 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars VoIce oF DEMOC- 

RACY CONTEST 

It is a strange fact that there are in the 
world today two totally different social sys- 
tems, both of which call themselves demo- 
cratic.” Each side has millions of followers 
who claim their system is the one that can 
solve the problems which beset mankind. 
Each offers a promise; each offers hope. And 
each has the power to capture the imagina- 
tions of men and women to whom life has 
brought little but grief, or care, or fear- 

People make democracy. It is their handi- 
work and it belongs to them. Through the 
centuries they have fashioned its meaning, 
making grave mistakes at times, as people 
will, and at other times achieving remark- 
able progress. Men have known democracy 
in many ages, in many lands, in their fum- 
bling attempts to meet together in villages 
and agree on a common purpose, in their 
efforts at world organization. And yet the 
story is incomplete. It will remain so as 
long as one individual remains to add his 
own contribution to its growth. 

Democracy is in the people who create it 
and in the principles by which they live. 
Among these people are the wise, the foolish; 
the kind, the hostile; the spiritual, the mate- 
rialistic. In a truly democratic country, & 
man can make friends with his neighbor; 
he can worship in the church of his choice; 
support or criticize his government; go on 
to higher levels of wisdom and understand- 
ing. 

Democracy is not Utopia. Nor is it a free 
gift. The only way we can make its benefits 
secure is by assuming responsibility and 
guarding its traditions. Within every dem- 
ocratic country, it is the people’s duty to 
see that their nation moves forward steadily 
toward a society of freer, happier citizens. 
Better housing, educational responsibilities, 
economic security are everyone's concern. 

Beyond the problems to be faced within a 
democratic society, there are dangers from 
outside, Tyranny has been seen under many 
different names over the centuries. The 
methods of oppression—the degradation of 
man, the denial of his rights—represent 8 
supreme challenge not only to democracy, 
but to all of human society, 

Just as citizens have to act to preserve 
democracy within the borders of their coun- 
try, they must recognize and guard against 
external forces which imperil them. They 
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must be ready to defend their faith, prin- 

ciples, and lives, if necessary. 

THE PRICE OF FREEDOM W SOMETIMES VERY 
HIGH 


For democratic peoples, force is the last 
defense after every other method has been 
exhausted. To democracies, war is espe- 
Clally repugnant because it carries an added 
danger—the danger of destroying the demo- 
cratic system itself. 

There is a French proverb: 

“Who carriers a sword, carries peace.” 

Preservation of democracy requires a 
Sword, but it demands much more. Citizens 
Must be informed; a citizen must read, ob- 
Serve, listen, think, discuss, He must speak, 
Vote, and demand what he deeply feels. 

A democracy can do much for its citizens. 
It can give them a liberty in which to think 
and grow, permit them to have the stimu- 
lation of ideas. It can give them the tools 
Of learning. But unless the people who have 

taught to think are willing to put their 
knowledge into action; democracy can never 
achieve ite maximum capability. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 

& master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to 
285 extent of the difference, is no democ- 

cy.” 


What Democracy Means to Me 
SPEECH 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 

er, each year the Veterans of For- 

eign Wars of the United States and its 

es Auxiliary conducts a Voice of 
Democracy Contest. 

The winning contestant from each 
State and the District of Columbia then 
Compete for top prizes, which are five 
Scholarships to the school of the con- 
testants’ choice. 

7 The contest theme this year was 
Democracy: What It Means to Me.” 
The winning contestant from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was Stephen Gary 
In spite of concerted efforts 
on the part of many of my Colleagues 
as well as myself, the District of Colum- 
has no Representative in Congress. 
I am therefore pleased to act, in this 
instance, as Stephen’s Congressman, and 
present the winning speech from the Dis- 
trict.as delivered by him so that all my 
Colleagues may have the opportunity to 
read the presentation of this fine young 
Man. 


Stephen’s speech, in full, reads as 

follows: 
Waar Democracy MEANS TO ME 

The term democracy comes from a Greek 
Word meaning rule by the people. The 
United States government is a representative 
democracy. This means that the people 
elect representatives who establish and en- 
force the laws of our society. Democracy 
itself, though, is much more than a type of 
Sovernment. It is a philosophy that has de- 
veloped a pattern of life for millions of peo- 
ple. Democracy is associated with creativity, 
and it has become synonomous with freedom 
Of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
Press, and other rights prescribed in the 
first eight amendments to the Constitution. 
Democracy has also become synonomous with 
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the unalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness prescribed in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The greatest right given by a representa- 
tive democracy, though, is the vote. 
Through this right, all others can be pre- 
served by electing those to office who express, 
and will maintain and carry out the wishes 
of the electorate. With the vote goes a 
great responsibility, not only to our country, 
but to ourselves. Because a democratic gov- 
ernment exists for the sake of the people, 
the people must be aware of what they need 
and who is the right candidate to elect to 
preserve their government. This awareness 
is the result of education, and, therefore, in- 
telligence in using one’s vote is the great 
responsibility that goes with our greatest 
Tight. Thomas Jefferson said in the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, and I quote, Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” As a 
high school student, one must take on this 
responsibility even before he is granted the 
privilege that goes with it. For it is at this 
age that one begins to form his own philo- 
sophic outlook, and so, accordingly, educa- 
tion must strive to give the student an in- 
centive to carry out the democratic way of 
life. The United States does not try to in- 
doctrinate students, though. This is proved 
by the fact that education is controlled by 
local government. Also, education in the 
United States places emphasis on teaching 
people to examine, question, and think for 
themselves about their country’s policies 
rather than just accept the existing situation. 


It is apparent that this emphasis is get- 
ting through to today's high school genera- 
tion, Evidence of this is seen in formal or 
informa] discussions and debates about poli- 
cies concerning such areas as civil rights 
and Viet Nam. These discussions and debates 
would seem to be healthy for the United 
States, but when they become violent ob- 
jections and demands, they can be both 
disgraceful and detrimental. While the stu- 
dent has the right to question the govern- 
ment, he does not have the right to demand 
of it. Examining and questioning situations 
and problems of the government and the 
world will help the student to keep the na- 
tion strong and free when he later gets the 
privilege of voting. Demanding of his gov- 
ernment by the high school student is in- 
appropriate and it will benefit neither the 
student, nor the United States. The factor 
that makes this difficult for a high school 
student to understand is that he must accept 
responsibility without immediate compen- 
sation, The high school student, and all 
citizens must realize what President Lyndon 
Johnson said in his Inaugural Address in 
1965—quote—"That democracy rests on faith, 
that freedom asks more than it gives.” 


Dr. Thomas Vivian McCoo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me much pleasure to 
include in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial remarks from the Eufaula, Ala., 
Tribune, dated Feb. 23, 1967, about a 
man who lived a very dedicated life and 
did much to help his fellowman, earning 
the respect of everybody who knew 
him—Dr. Thomas Vivian McCoo: 
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Dr. McCoo EARNED EUPAULA'S RESPECT AND 
ESTEEM 


This week Eufaulians, both Negro and 
white, paid final tribute to Dr. Thomas V. 
McCoo. They realize that the community 
has lost one of its most outstanding citizens, 

Not only was Dr. McCoo a competent phy- 
siclan who rendered invaluable service to 
the suffering, but equally as important he 
was a dedicated civic and religious leader 
for many years. He set the highest example 
for his race, both as an educated professional 
man and as an humble servant of mankind. 

Had Dr. McCoo been in his prime when 
this community was plagued with civil right 
problems, we believe that the local Negro 
leadership would have followed his lead. Be- 
cause he loved both races, Dr. McCoo could 
have then been an even greater influence 
for s 

Dr. McCoo held an enviable position in 
Eufaula. He was received and respected as a 
gentleman. His Christian love and influence 
will long be remembered in this town which 
he served so faithfully for so many years, 

Young Negroes in the community would 
do well to emulate Dr. McCoo. He leaves a 
legacy that can be theirs if they would fol- 
low his lead they would have love in their 
hearts for mankind, they would witness for 
Christ, they would make the most of their 
opportunities to become educated, and then 
dedicate themselves to service and leader- 
ship. 

Indeed, Eufaulians of both races have lost 
a kind friend, because he was a friend of the 
community's. Dr. McCoo was a good and 
faithful servant who earned the respect and 
esteem of all who knew him or knew of his 
good works, Eufaula will sorely miss Dr. 
McCoo, 


ONE or Town's TALLEST Trees Has FALLEN 
(By N. G. Barron) 

We are told that when the people of Israel 
wanted a king, God directed Samuel to Saul 
the son of Kish, who from his shoulders up- 
ward was taller than any of the people. 
Height has always been a helpful, if not a 
necessary, factor for one who would be a 
leader. However, extreme height is not 
mandatory; some men stand tall because of 
their bearing and because of the imprint of 
the stature of their spirits and minds more 
so than because of physical stature. 
Though above the average in height, the 
person of whom I write today was a giant in 
many ways. 

When Jesus was rejected by the people of 
Nazareth he made the observation that a 
prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country. The man of whom I write today 
was a man who earned every honor and 
tion and respect in his own country. He 
was a man who earned every honor and 
every trust that was bestowed upon him. 
He was a man who truly put service above 
self. He was a credit to his community, to 
his profession, to his family, to his church 
and to his race. He stood tall as an oak in 
the forest wherever he went. 

Yet, like Saul, the first king of Israel, the 
first characteristic one noted when he saw 
this gentleman was his humility. He went 
quietly about his tasks of healing the aches 
and hurts of those in pain; for he was truly 
a great physician. He ministered not only 
to the bodies of those who trusted in him, he 
advised quietly and wisely lest his friends 
hurt themselves by impetuous or ill-advised 
action in time of tension or social stress. 
No one will ever know the power of his per- 
sonal influence or the wisdom of his counsel 
that spared Eufaula much heartache and 
open tension in recent years when some of 
our southern cities were suffering from un- 
toward incidents and unwanted publicity 
that brought no good to the cities involved, 
to the state, or to our Southland. No one 
person could match him for the calm leader- 
ship which he gave to his people and for 
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which all of the citizens of our community 
should be grateful. t 

It was most fitting that a fine institution 
of learning should bear his name. A man 
who attended grammar school in our city 
when educational opportunities for Negro 
children was most limited; a man who com- 
pleted his achooling elsewhere and returned 
to bless his people and his home town for 
more than 50 years as a leading citizen. We 
shall not see his likes again. There are 
tragically too few men of his dedication and 
infiuence. Though his reputation Is not to 
be compared nationally with those of Booker 
T. Washington and George Washington 
Carver, he meant more to Eufaula and 
Barbour County than either of these famous 
Alabamtans of his race, and deserves to rank 
with them as men of whom our state Is Just- 
ly proud. 

I consider it a privilege to have known 
him. I only wish that I could feel when I 
have come to the end of life's way that I 
have been as faithful in the service of my 
fellowman as has Thomas Vivian McCoo, 
Physician, Citizen; Humanitarian and Chris- 
tian Gentleman, 


The New Harpalus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

TRE New HARPALUS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Leaving for the Far East, for yet another 
on-the-spot look at the war, this reporter 
finds himself obsessed with the puzzle of 
Robert S. McNamara. 

Here, to begin with, is an innovator of 
historic dimensions, quite on a par with 
Alexander the Great's hunchbacked cousin, 
Harpalus, who literally invented the profes- 
sion of Defense Minister (at any rate in the 
West, for they had defense ministers in China 
long before). Yet almost no one under- 
stands the real nature of MeNamara's 
innovations. 


They chiefly have to do with what may 
be described as the problem of Nelson's “Vic- 
tory” versus the “Poseidon” missiles. The 
keel of “Victory” was laid in Great Chatham's 
wars and the ship cost a mere 70,000 pounds; 
yet “Victory” was still fit to serve as Nelson's 
flagship and to lead the British line at 
Trafalgar. 

In contrast, America’s “Polaris” submarine 
fleet was completed hardiy more than a 
couple of years ago, at cost of many Dillions 
of dollars. Yet these submarines must now 
be modified, at a cost of still further bil- 
lions, to receive the new “Poseidon” missiles. 

In other words, technological development 
has now accelerated to an almost frightening 
degree; and this acceleration in turn con- 
tinuously demands new defense choices of 
life-and-death importance and truly stag- 
gering cost. 

From the time of Harpalus until the time 
of McNamara, however, there had been hardly 
any change in the old way of making defense 
choices. 

The old way was for the services’ senior of- 
ficers to make defense choices by hunch, by 
rule of thumb, and in the light of their own 
past experience. This was all very well until 
technology accelerated too greatly. But it 
was by no means well, when cavalry gener- 
als began to have to make choices about air- 
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planes, or when big-bomber generals had to 
make choices about missiles. 

Worse still, inter-service rivalries, in- 
grained bad habits and the sheer vastness of 
the Defense Establishment made the prob- 
lem I have been trying to define the biggest, 
most tangled administrative problem in the 
history of the U.S. Government. 

Almost miraculously, McNamara cut 
straight through the tangle, with an exceed- 
ingly simple though radical solution. 

Briefly, he substituted statistical compila- 
tion and logical analysis for hunch, rule-of- 
thumb and the dictates of by-now-always- 
obsolete experience. 

This was a wholly new way of making de- 
fense choices, never before attempted. At 
first it caused great pain and outrage, but it 
is the heart and essence of the McNamara 
reforms at the Pentagon. 

History suggests that very great military 
innovations, such as the McNamara reforms, 
tend in the end to have very great social- 
political consequences. Certainly the inno- 
vations of Harpalus had such consequences, 
and so have many others in the past. About 
this matter, however, one must rather appre- 
hensively walt and see. except in one respect. 

In brief, the McNamara reforms produced 
completely ready, completely trained armed 
forces—the first such forces the United States 
has ever had in peacetime. For good or ill, 
this in turn produced the Vietnamese war. 
For we should have been most unlikely to 
enter the war, if the armed forces had not 
been completely ready. And if we had en- 
tered the war with unready forces, as in 
Korea in 1950, the result would have been 
catastrophic. 

Such, then, is the right way to measure 
Robert McNamara's achievement. In the 
light of history, it may appear still greater 
than it does today for the reasons above- 
noted. Meanwhile, however, McNamara re- 
mains a puzzle, because this strange man is 
not what he seems. 

Far from being a human computer, as so 
often reported, he is exceeding humane, gen- 
erous and kindly—uniess provoked to stern- 
ness by inefficiency, which he detests. Far 
from being narrow and mechanical, he is a 
man of the widest interests, close, indeed, 
to being learned. And far from being a hawk 
with blood-stained talons, he has been about 
the strongest single influence on the side 
of keeping the Vietnamese war sanely lim- 
ited, both in methods and in aims, 

The real reason why he is an obsessive 
puzzle at the moment, however, is that he 
is so obviously far less at ease as a War 
Minister, than he used to be as a Defense 
Minister. He does not speak with the same 
clear voice as in the past. He is reluctant 
te claim progress. He is hesitant to hail 
accomplishment. 

Partly, no doubt, this is because It must 
always be difficult for a truly humane man 
to be a successful War Minister. Yet one 
suspects in fact tha: the real trouble Is that 
once you get into a war, statistical compila- 
tion and logical analysis lose much of their 
value, while hunch, rule-of-thumb and past 
experience walk in the other door. Here, 
perhaps, is the true source of McNamara’s 
visible unease, which by no means diminishes 
the immense debt that is owing to him. 


Mark DeWolfe Howe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the noted lawyer, scholar, and pro- 
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fessor, Mark DeWolfe Howe, died of a 
heart attack in Cambridge, Mass. His 
death, at 60, is a great loss to all of us. 

The Charles Warren professor of law 
at the Harvard Law School, Mark De- 
Wolfe had been dean of the law faculty 
at the State University of Buffalo until 
1946. His passing is a profound loss to 
many hundreds of attorneys in Buffalo, 
and to thousands of other Buffalonians 
who knew and admired him. 

This native of Boston had edited the 
correspondence of the late Supreme 
Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
for whom he served as a law clerk. At 
his death, Professor Howe was working 
on a biography of Holmes. 

In memory of Professor Howe, I would 
like to insert in the Recor» the following 
editorial, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on March 2, 1967: 

. Mark DrWorrx Hower 

Mark Howe was an exemplar of that un- 
common combination, the scholar-teacher- 
Endowed with rather prodigious energy, he 
wrote learnedly and illuminatingly about 
the history and significance of American 
constitutional principles. A law clerk and 
protege of Supreme Court Justice Holmes, 
he was the editor of the Holmes-Pollack cor- 
respondence and the Holmes-Laski cor- 
respondence; and he had already published 
two volumes of what was to be a detailed 
and definitive biography of the great jurist. 

But students were a constant and affec- 
tionate concern of Mark Howe. There was 
wit as well as lucidity in his lectures; and 
he was generously accessible and encouraging 
to all who sought his help. He was, indeed, 
one of those rare teachers who managed, out 
of his own fervor and idealism, to com- 
municate to young people a sense of the law 
as a high calling and a commitment to its 
best values. 

Commonly quiet and gentle in manner 
with a quality of New England reticence and 
understatement, Mark Howe was neverthe- 
less capable of a blazing ferocity in his 
championship of civil rights and civil libert¥. 
He was a principal pioneer in the discovery 
of ways to extend the guarantees of the 
Constitution to Negro citizens. And he was 
an indefatigable defender of every form of 
freedom embodied in the Bill of Rights- 
His death at 60 is a grevious loss not alone 
to the far-flung community of the Harvard 
Law School where he was dearly loved but 
to the still larger community of free men 
where the rule of law is cherished and the 
ideal of individual Hberty is sustained. 


Poverty Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

Poverty Program—This is a program that 
needs to have a long objective look given to 
it. If you are not careful you are going to 
get bogged down into the same situation 
that other welfare programs have and the 
only sure thing that will happen is that the 
Poverty programs will get bigger and bigger 
and more top heavy with brass who get big- 
ger and bigger salaries. I speak from & 
little knowledge of one program, that of 
“Headstart.” A small group of people in 
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Maywood, joined together to have a Head- 
Start program in 1965. We didn’t have an 
Economic Opportunity Council structured at 
the County level, so therefore we worked di- 
rectly with Washington. We worked hard, 
had a program for 200 children. Not all 
Were from poverty homes, but the majority 
Were, but we felt we were reaching the 
children who needed it. We ran the pro- 
Bram, made the decisions, watched our grant 
Money carefully, and feel we had a success- 
ful program. Even had $10,000 left which 
We returned to Washington, These ten 
People were all squares who volunteered 
their time, and gave a lot of time but all felt 
we were doing something worthwhile. There 
are many things that could be changed now 
in light of our experience. We helped the 
children, but sent them back into the same 
environment, but they did retain enough 
that when they started regular school, they 
at least started even the quicker Con- 
Brees puts this program under HEW the 
better off it will be. 
Mrs. DONALD ZOCHERT 
Maywoon, ILL. 


The 50th Anniversary of the Granting of 
Citizenship to People of Puerto Rico 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Resident Commissioner of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and 
Other Members of the House on March 
2, 1967, commemorating the 50th anni- 
versary of the granting of U.S. citizen- 
Ship to the people of Puerto Rico. 

With the initial confrontation of two 
different cultures, there was a need for 
& continuing association to encourage 
€conomic growth of the island and create 
& lasting relationship between Puerto 
Rico and the United States. It was the 

nd of common citizenship which 
Served as the foundation for this develop- 
Ment of mutual interests and continuing 
association. Today after 50 years of 
Common citizenship, the United States 
and Puerto Rico are equally committed 
to the principles of representative gov- 
ernment, individual freedom, and funda- 
Mental human rights. Both share an 
abundance of goodwill and mutual 
Understanding, and both are vitally con- 
Cerned about the political development 
and economic growth of the Caribbean 
area. 

The success of the relations between 
the United States and Puerto Rico during 
the past 50 years bears witness to the 
fact that economic and political progress 
Can take place even under extreme dif- 
ficulty and gives assurance such ad- 
vancements will continue. Having intro- 
duced a resolution identical to House 
Resolution 314, I am pleased to see the 

Ouse extend official congratulations on 
this historic occasion. I wish to thank 
the delegate from Puerto Rico, Mr. 

nco-Abreu, for calling this celebra- 
tion to the attention of the Members of 
the House, I join him in expressing 
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confidence in future relations between 
Puerto Rico and the United States. Re- 
gardless of whatever official changes are 
made in the future, these years of com- 
rion citizenship will stand as a lasting 
bond between the people of the United 
States and Puerto Rico. 


Western Pennsylvania Conservancy—Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation Organization 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been selected as 
“Conservation Organization of the Year,” 
by the National Wildlife Federation and 
is the recipient of the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation Award as the Nation's out- 
standing conservation group. g 

As a former member of its board of 
directors, and in keeping with the Presi- 
dent’s goals for a beautiful America, I 
take particular pride in the honor which 
has come to the conservancy, and in- 
clude the article commending this orga- 
nization which appeared in the January 
17, Titusville, Pa., Herald at this point 
in the RECORD: 

WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVANCY—NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE YEAR 
It was announced a few days ago that 

Western Pennsylvania Conservancy, 7,000- 

member citizens’ group, has been selected as 

“Conservation Organization of the Year” in 

the national achievement program of the 

National Wildlife Federation. Selection was 

made by a panel of 27 judges, including out- 

standing conservationists from all over the 
country. 

Why the Conservency? These accom- 
plishments come immediately to mind: 
comprehensive planning for seven state 
parks; acquisition of 30,000 acres of land for 
state parks and Conservancy nature centers; 
restoration of important historic landmarks; 
educational programs which drew more than 
125,000 participants last year; and a speak- 
ers bureau that gave free conservation lec- 
tures to more than 15,000 persons In 1966. 

A notable achievement for an organiza- 
tion that receives no government subsidies 
and relies on membership dues, individual 
gifts and foundation grants to carry out its 
many vital programs. 

Contributing to the Conservancy's success 
—and thus to its recognition as the nation’s 
outstanding conservation group—is the 
spirit of conservation co-operation that pre- 
valls throughout western Pennsylvania. 
People from all walks of life have come to 
realize the need to save our natural areas 
while time remains—and to restore the ray- 
aged countryside. There is an awareness of 
the problem and a willingness to solve it 
that is unsurpassed In any other area of the 
country. 

Among the men who have fostered that 

spirit is Dr. Charles F. Lewis, Conservancy 

president,- who will accept the national 
award, which includes a $1,000 cash grant, 
at the President's Conservation achievement 

program on January 24 in Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Lewis, dynamic leader of the Conserv- 
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ancy for the past 10 years, has played a vital 
role in its accomplishments, along with a 24- 
member Board of Directors which includes 
outstanding community leaders from every 
part of western Pennsylvania, 

Working closely with the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, the Con- 
servancy has carried out planning for one 
state park already in operation, two under 
development, and four others programmed 
for inclusion under Project 70, the state's 
bold plan for acquisition of badly-needed 
open space. 

McConnells Mill State Park, centered on 
the Slippery Rock Gorge in Lawrence and 
Butler Counties, was the first state park 
planned by the Conservancy, which also 
acquired all land for the park and trans- 
ferred it to the state. McConnells Mill State 
Park was opened to the public in 1957. 

Moraine State Park, featuring a 3,225-acre 
lake, and Ohlopyle State Park, largest in 
Pennsylvania, are now under development. 
The Conservancy acquired about 10,000 of 
the 18,500 acres for Ohlopyle State Park in 
Fayette County and over 4,000 acres for 
Moraine State Park in northwest Butler 
County. 

Four proposed park areas planned by the 
Conservancy are programmed for land acqui- 
sition under Project 70, including the 57- 
mile long Laurel Ridge State Park from the 
Conemaugh Gap to the Youghiogheny River 
at Ohtopyle, a scenic area along the Chestnut. 
Ridge in Indiana and Westmoreland coun- 
ties, an 8,000-acre segment of the Oil Creek 
Valley in Venango County, and part of the 
Buffalo Creek Valley in Armstrong and Butler 
Counties. 

Recognizing the need to preserve smaller 
significant natural areas as part of the over- 
all concept of natural resource conservation, 
Western Pennsylvania Conservancy has es- 
tablished six nature centers. Three of these 
natural areas are presently open to the pub- 
lic, three are under development. 

The Raccoon Valley of Beaver County is 
the setting for the Conservancy's Wildflower 
Reserve, which drew 30,000 visitors last year. 
Boasting a remarkable stand of wild flowers. 
this 300-acre reserve has the most compre- 
hensive educational facilities of any Con- 
servancy nature area. The public room at 
Botany House and the Hungerford Cabin 
offer excellent study facilities for small 
groups, while the new Arthur E, Braun 
Shelter is used for orientation and programs 
involving large tour groups, 

The Wildflower Reserve is under the direc- 
tion of a full-time Conservancy naturalist, 
and last year inaugurated an ambitious pro- 
gram of winter tours, a unique addition to 
the extensive program carried out during the 
rest of the year. 

Ferncliff Nature Reserve at Ohlopyle, on 
the Scenic Ferncliff peninsula, is a popular 
area for nature study and for picknickers. 
Overlooking the famous Ohiopyle Falls and 
the rapids of the Youghiogheny River, Fern- 
cliff affords a spectacular view of the churn- 
ing waters. 

The Blazing Star, remnant of the days 
when northwest Butler County was part of 
a vast prairie, is the major attraction at the 
Conservancy's Jennings Nature Reserve. 
From mid-July to mid-August each year, 
thousands of visitors come to the Reserve 
during the blooming stage of the Blazing 
Star. Hundreds of other wild flowers attract 
visitors to the Reserve throughout the year. 

The Bear Run Nature Reserve, presently 
under development, is located near Falling- 
water in the Kaufmann Conservation on Bear 
Run, Fayette County, The Bear Run Reserve 
is the site of the Brooks Bird Santuary, estab- 
lished in 1965. Conservancy naturalist Lee 
Lowden is currently carrying out bird-band- 
ing at the sanctuary, which is to be one of 
the most important attractions of the Re- 
serve when it is opened to the public. 

The Buchanan Run Nature Reserve in 
northwest Lawrence County is a 100-acre 
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nature center being developed for eventual 
public use, and land acquisition has begun 
for the proposed nature center in the Schol- 
lard’s Run Valley of Mercer County, cen- 
tered on the upper and lower Springfield 
Falls. 

In recent years, Western Pennsylvania Con- 
servancy has carried out land acquisition 
and restoration for two historic landmarks 
closely associated with significant natural 
areas. 

The Old Stone House in Butler County was 
restored in 1965 with the co-operation of the 
Butler County Stone House Restoration Com- 
mittee. The old inn, built in 1822, had been 
a stagecoach stop on the Pittsburgh to Erie 
road, 

The Old Stone House was given to the State 
in the summer of 1966 for operation by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. The Conservancy previously drew 
up plans for a Stone House Village, replica 
of a western Pennsylvania rural community 
of the early 1800's. It is anticipated that the 
State will eventually create the Stone House 
Village on the 70-acre tract where the Old 
Stone House now stands. 

The Old Stone House and the Conserv- 
ancy’s Jennings Nature Reserve, along with 
the facilitets of Moraine State Park, will form 
a conservation, recreation, and historical area 
that should attract large crowds each year. 
The presence of such facilities is bound to 
have a favorable economic impact. 

Restoration of the Johnston Tavern on 
Route 19, about seven miles south of Mercer 
has been completed and the Conservancy 
plans to give this 135-year-old structure to 
the State for operation as a historical land- 
mark. 

Near the Johnston Tavern is Schollard's 
Run, a sparkling stream that flows through 
a 3,900-acre watershed of great beauty and 
botanical interest. The upper and lower 
Springfield Falls, two scenic waterfalls on 
Schollard's Run, have been acquired by the 
Conservancy as a nucleus for a new nature 
center. Extensive marshlands will be ac- 
quired in the watershed as a base for botani- 
cal research efforts. 

While land acquisition is a vital element 
in the Conservancy's overall effort, its stead- 
liy expanding conservation and nature edu- 
cation program is just as important. 

Acquisition of significant natural areas 
makes possible many educational projects, 
such as guided tours and lectures at Con- 
servancy nature centers. 

Because of its belief in the importance of 
conservation education, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Conservancy has established, and is 
rapidly expanding, a program of nature cen- 
ter tours for school groups, garden clubs, 
botanical societies and other interested in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The purposes of these programs are three- 
fold: to stimulate the interest of people in 
nature; to provide an opportunity for re- 
laxation in a wholesome atmosphere, and to 
forcefully impress on the community the 
need for protecting our natural resources 
from the inroads of our mechanized society. 

To carry out the purposes of the nature 
tour program, the Conservancy provides 
skilled tour guides, meeting and study facili- 
ties for use of visitors, and a constantly- 
expanding educational] program. 

The interest of the public in Conservancy 
nature centers and guided tour programs is 
illustrated by the fact that attendance has 
increased by 25 percent in 1966 and the num- 
ber of persons on guided tours nearly 
doubled. 

Special emphasis has been placed on edu- 
cational programs for school groups, since 
these students are the conservationists of the 
future. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
increased nature center attendance is the 
large number of elementary, high school, 
and college students who have taken ad- 
vantage of these facilities during 1966. 
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The Conservancy Speakers Bureau brought 
the message of conservation to nearly 15,000 
persons during 1966. 

Speakers Bureau members, including more 
than twenty experts on conservation and 
nature education, have given over 200 pres- 
entations thus far in 1966. Audiences in- 
clude civic groups, garden clubs, and church 
groups, Presentations are made free of 
charge and many of them feature color slides 
from the Conservancy's comprehensive 
photograph files. 

The Conservancy's cultural and educa- 
tional program at Fallingwater has con- 
tinued to grow. 2 

Standing in a setting of remarkable natura 
beauty, Fallingwater is regarded as a master- 
ful architectural achievement, 

Designed in 1936 by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
the “House on the Waterfall“ is probably the 
most architecturally-famous residence in the 
world. 

Once the home of the late Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann, Pittsburgh civic leader, Fallingwater 
was given to Western Pennsylvania Con- 
servancy in 1963 by Edgar Kaufmann, jr. 

In the three years that have passed, West- 
ern Pennsylvania Conservancy has made Fall- 
ingwater an outstanding example of the 
Conservancy's educational program in action. 

Among the more than 136,000 persons who 
have visited Fallingwater since it was opened 
to the public in 1964, have been hundreds 
of architects from all over the world. The 
guest list includes visitors from 48 states 
and 66 foreign countries. 

The “Conservation Organization of the 
Year" award has been a great source of pride 
and satisfaction for Conservancy members 
and friends. With it comes the responsibility 
to do an even better job in the future. Based 
on its past record, there Is no doubt that 
the Conservancy will accept this challenge, 


District of Columbia Crime 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
radio station WTOP broadcast an ex- 
cellent editorial on the President's crime 
proposals. Since many Members may 
not have heard the editorial at the time 
it was broadcast, I include the text of the 
WTOP editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA CRIME 


(Editorial broadcast on February 28 and 
March 1, 1967, over WTOP radio and tele- 
vision) 


This is a WTOP Editorial. 

It would be tempting to look for simple 
remedies to deal with rising crime rates. But 
the problem is not simple and the remedies 
can't be simple either. Necessarily, the pro- 
gram for strengthening District law enforce- 
ment that President Johnson has just sent 
to Congress is a complex one. That is the 
source of its real strength. 

For one thing, the program focuses on 
more budget support for such urgent com- 
munity services as police protection, health, 
education, welfare, and recreation. These 
are among the services that give the greatest 
hope of getting at the roots of crime and re- 
eving the problem by prevention. 

Along with this broad social welfare ef- 
fort, Mr. Johnson calls for a variety of steps 
to give the police, the courts, the jails, and 
other public agencies a stronger hand for 
dealing with crime, There would be a new 
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gun control law, limiting pistol purchases to 
those who show a need for protection, and 
increasing penalties for those who use guns 
to commit robberies, Police would be able 
to make arrests without warrants in assault 
and housebreaking cases, as they now can do 
in murder, robbery and some other cases. 
Defendants on bail awaiting trial could be 
supervised by the Department of Corrections. 
Drug addicts would get more treatment a5 
sick people; the pushers would still be pros- 
ecuted as criminals. The law would be 
changed to recognize alcoholics as sick peo- 
ple, except when arrested for violence of 
some kind, A District Youth Service Office 
would be created to “plan and direct” all the 
public services needed to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 

The President described his program RS 
the “immediate battle plan”. He has wisely 
avoided drastic remedies or police powers 
that could infringe the Constitution. His 
program merits broad public support and 
early action in Congress, 

This was a WTOP Editorial, 
Hudgens speaking for WTOP. 


James 


CIA Critic’s Mission to Prague 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most vocal critics of the Central In- 
telligence Agency has been one of the 
editors of the magazine Ramparts. The 
following column from the February 24, 
1967, edition of the New York World 
Journal Tribune suggests some interest- 
ing questions. 

I commend the column to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

CARL. T. Rowan—CIA CnrirTic's Mission TO 
A PRAGUE 

Wasuincton.—A few days ago a brief, 
cryptic report out of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
was passed among a handful of top officials in 
Washington. 

It said that an editor of Ramparts Maga- 
zine had come to Prague and held “a long, 
secret session” with officers of the Commu- 
nist-controlled International Union of Stu- 
dents. 

Ramparts is the magazine that exposed 
the fact that the Central Intelligence Agency 
has been financing the National Students As- 
sociation, which in turn has worked for sev- 
eral years to prevent the IUS from domi- 
nating the youth of the world. s 

The Prague report aroused deep suspicions 
here among officials who are privately 
shocked and dismayed at the damage to the 
CIA and to U.S. foreign policy interests 
caused by the endless series of busted intel- 
ligence covers“ that has resulted from the 
Ramparts’ expose. 

“What, if any, relationship does Ramparts 
have to the IUS?” “What is the full story 
of Ramparts’ financial backing?” Those are 
the questions being asked in tight, high-level 
circles here. 

I learned that the Prague visitor was sup- 
posed to be Robert Scheer, Ramparts’ manag- 
ing editor. I telephoned him in San Fran- 
cisco and asked If he had met wtih IUS of- 
ficers In Prague a couple of weeks ago. 

“Yes,” he said, “How did you know?“ 

I failed to reply, and he went on to vol- 
unteer that he had spent two days meeting 
with representatives of the National Libera- 
tion Front, political arm of the Communist 
Viet Cong in South Viet Nam, and with IUS 
leaders. 
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Scheer hedged for a while when asked who 
Controls the IUS, but finally said, “It is es- 
Sentially an organ of the foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union.” 

“Look,” Scheer continued, “I went to the 
TUS headquarters strictly for journalistic 
reasons, I was in Europe doing a piece for 

Mparts on Bertrand Russel} (the 94-year- 
ld British philosopher who plans a Viet Nam 
War crimes trial’ of President Johnson) so 
I just went to Prague to check the interna- 
tional implications of.our article on the NSA. 

“We don't truck with communism at Ram- 
Parts," Scheer went on voluntarily. We 
Compare the U.S. position in Viet Nam with 

actions of the Soviet Union in Hungary. 
th are intolerable, and we make no bones 
ut it. 

“Any attempt to smear us at Ramparts is 
Ubelous, and we'll sue. I warned the same 
thing when there were mutterings about me 
being a Communist when I ran for Congress.” 

I report this not to throw a smoke screen 
Over the revelations about the CIA. Ram- 
Parts’ politics, foreign contacts, financial sup- 
port or motives do not alter the rightness or 

ngness of CIA's Involvement in scores of 
erican organizations. 

I report it because Scheer's mission to 
Prague illustrates the hideous degree of guilt 
any association that permeates the furor 
Over the CIA and the various foundations 
aud organizations that have been labeled 

CIA links.” 
No matter how fragile those links“ may 
Ve been, many Americans are disposed to 
of the groups as “tained.” They are 
Presumed to have bartered away their in- 
ty for lucre from what, strangly, has 
dome to be regarded as a “dirty” organiza- 
Yon, “untouchable” by normal Americans. 

Well, Lm not prepared to assume that the 
People who run “Crossroads Africa” lost their 

tegrity, or that the American Newspaper 

d “compromised the integrity of Journal- 
" because they got money from founda- 
tons with CIA ties, 

And until proof of something else is pre- 
ted, I have to assume the Scheer went to 
gue on a journalistic mission. 

But Scheer and Ramparts have intensified 
erica's mood of suspicion. Before the 

Suspicion fades, Ramparts may find it de- 
Sirable to reveal who has provided the estl- 
Mated million and a half dollars the maga- 
will have lost by the end of this year. 
Scheer may have more to say about his 
Mission to Prague. 

That might lay to rest the rumors that 
Ramparts is not only a muckraker, but a 
Muckraker with a malevolent motive. 


Crime War First Business of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the safe 
Streets and crime control measure sub- 
Mitted by the administration has great 
Meaning for every citizen in every corner 
of our land. It proposes to deal with the 
Crime problem now, and to eliminate 
Many of the causes of crime. 

The proposal on firearms would keep 
Weapons out of the hands of lunatics 
&nd criminals without curtailing the 
Tights of sportsmen. Where sound con- 
trols exist, the number of deaths drop 
Sharply. 
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New laws also are sought in the strug- 
gle against organized crime. And this 
fight must be won. The administration 
has properly called for greater coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government 
and State and local governments. This 
cooperation is essential if organized 
crime is to be reduced. 

Sound legislation is proposed for an- 
other right—the right to privacy. It 
seems proper that electronic eavesdrop- 
ping would be allowed only in cases of 
national security. 

Citizens everywhere are responding 
warmly to these and other anticrime 
measures. The Los Angeles Times re- 
cently commented editorially on some of 
the bills. It is an excellent summary, 
and I bring it to the attention of the 
House: 

Fmst BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 

“We can control crime if we will.“ declared 
President Johnson as he asked Congress to 
provide new ways in which to combat law- 
lessness and violence. 

The legisiative means the President seeks 
are important, but they can be employed ef- 
lectively only if strong leadership and co- 
operation exist at all levels of government. 
At the federal level the impetus for an all- 
out fight against crime, organized and un- 
organized, must come from the White House. 

“Public order,” as Mr. Johnson told Con- 
gress, “is the first business of government.” 

The two most significant new laws pro- 
posed by the President dealt with public 
order and the right of privacy. 

At last, a forthright, comprehensive law 
prohibiting wiretapping and electronic eaves- 
dropping has been offered. The President 
would not only ban all wiretapping “public 
and private,” but also all “willful invasions 
of privacy by electronic devices.” 

“The only exceptions,” he said, “would 
cover those instances where the security of 
the nation itself are at stake—and then only 
under the strictest safeguards.” 

Such legislation is urgently needed to pre- 
vent the use of such devices by private per- 
sons and their abuse by public officials and 
officers. Manufacture or distribution of the 
devices would be prohibited by those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, thus creating 
the need for supplementary bans within 
each state. 

The only apparent weakness in the Presi- 
dent's proposal is the lack of definition of 
the national security exception or of the 
“safeguards” to be imposed. 

To help assure public order, Mr. Johnson 
proposed gun control laws even stronger 
than those in last year's message. 

Pressure from gun-owner and gun-manu- 
facturer lobbies thus far have stalled any 
meaningful legislation in Congress, but the 
President declared that “any further delay 
is unconscionable.” 

The Times agrees, and urges that Congress 
and the state legislatures consider even 
stronger laws, including the registration of 
all firearms. 

Mr. Johnson's suggestion that new federal 
grants—at least $50 million—be given to 
states and cities to assist in new law en- 
forcement efforts seems worthy of consid- 
eration. More details, however, are needed 
as to procedure and cost. 

Other legislative proposals by the Presi- 
dent should be forthcoming when the report 
and recommendations of his National Crime 
Commission are made public. 

Finally, Mr. Johnson urged greater efforts 
to root out organized crime. He proposed 
new laws to prevent coercion of witnesses 
in federal investigations and to extend fed- 
eral immunity provisions. 

The investigation and suppressien of or- 
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ganized crime, however, demands stronger 
leadership even more than stronger laws. 
Greater cooperation among the many federal 
agencies involved as well as with the state 
and local agencies is absolutely essential. 

The challenge of crime so forcefully de- 
scribed by Mr. Johnson, therefore, demands 
action by the administration as well as by 
Congress if streets are to be safe and homes 
secure. 


The Case for Higher Social Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee is now considering 
an increase in social security benefits, 
Ever since I came to the House in 1947, 
I have worked for and voted for every in- 
crease in benefits for those who have re- 
tired under the social security system. 
It is a good system, one that provides 
much needed income for those who do 
not belong to other governmental or pri- 
vate retirement programs, 

It has been apparent for a long time, 
however, that the social security laws 
need revision; not only do these senior 
citizens need an increase in the monthly 
social security check, but they also need 
certain eligibility changes in the law. An 
excellent appraisal of some of the 
changes is contained in the following ar- 
ticle from the RWDSU Record of Febru- 
ary 5, 1967, a publication of the Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union. 

The article follows: . 

THE CASE FOR HIGHER SOCIAL SECURITY 

BENEFITS 
(By Bert Seidman, director, AFL-CIO 
Department of Social Security) 

Almost 22 million Americans are receiving 
social security cash benefits each month un- 
der the Old Age, Survivors and Disability In- 
surance system. Medicare, a health program 
for the elderly, went into effect last year, 
marking a significant social advance and the 
culmination of years of struggle. 

The system at the present time pays out 
more than $1.5 billion in cash benefits each 
month to these 22 million people and medical 
benefits to more than 19 million. When the 
law was enacted, It provided only retirement 
benefits for workers. Today, it provides re- 
tirement benefits to 14.7 million workers and 
their dependents, survivors’ benefits to 53 
million widows and orphans, disability bene- 
fits to nearly 2 million disabled workers and 
their dependents and medicare benefits to al- 
most all retired persons over 65, regardless 
of their eligibility for social security cash 
benefits, 

The fight to secure health insurance pro- 
tection for senior citizens postponed many 
essential changes in the overall program. 
Now the time has come to turn attention to 
the unfinished work of modernizing and im- 
proving the social security system so older 
Americans can live out their retirement years 
in dignity and self-respect and not in poverty 
and despair. 

The Social Security Administration esti- 
mates that about 5 million persons age 65 
and over are living in poverty and another 
5.5 million are kept out of poverty by their 
social security benefits. In June 1966, the 
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average single retired worker on social secur- 
ity received monthly benefits of $82 or $984 
a year; the average retired couple got $144 a 
month or $1,728 a year. 


AGED WIDOWS AVERAGE $74 A MONTH 


The plight of aged widows is particularly 
shameful, According to a 1962 government 
report, 70 percent of them were living in 
poverty. In 1966, average social security 
payments to the 2.5 million aged widows re- 
celying them were only $74 a month. 

Few of the aged have supplemental sources 
of income. Though about 30 percent of the 
labor force are currently in jobs covered by 
private pension plans, only about 15 percent 
of those over 65 are receiving private pension 
payments. Social security is the sole retire- 
ment system for the remaining 85 percent. 
It will be another 15 or 20 years before 
this figure drops as low as 70 percent 
and, for the foreseeable future, social se- 
curity will be the only retirement system for 
a majority of the retired population. 

The Social Security Administration esti- 
mates that the average worker employed full- 
time will get about 30 percent of his earnings 
at time of retirement and, if married, abdut 
45 percent. In addition to loss of earnings, 
the employee generally loses valuable fringe 
benefits. 

Even more indicative of the grim poverty 
of retired citizens are those statistics that 
one runs across, now and then, that in a 
fiash bring realization of how bad things 
really are. For example, a government report 
a few years ago showed that one-third of the 
aged had no telephone in their residence, 
Think of the loneliness and isolation re- 
flected in that single statistic. 

Since social security is substantially the 
only source of income for the large majority 
of the aged, the adequacy of this benefit is 
the prime determinant of whether retirement 
will be the “golden years“ or years of bitter 
desperation. Though expanded and im- 
proved over the years, the program's single 
biggest defect is lack of adequate benefits. 

The aged population, who in their active 
years made an increased standard of living 
possible, have every right to participate in 
the increased productivity of the nation dur- 
ing their inactive years, 

The problem is becoming increasingly 
acute because people are living longer and 
longer and therefore are dependent on so- 
cial security payments for more years of 
their lives. It is no longer uncommon for 
beneficiaries to be on the rolls for 20 years 
or longer. This is all the more reason why 
the nation must come to grips with the 
problem in a realistic way. 


The only sure way to guarantee that the 
aged population participates in an increas- 
ing standard of living is to raise social se- 
curity benefits in line with the rising in- 
comes of those still working. One way of 
doing this would be to adjust benefit levels 
to some appropriate measure of workers’ cur- 
rent earnings, 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN REVENUE NEEDED 


To lift the burden of poverty from retired 
citizens and to provide them with economic 
dignity will require a significant increase in 
the revenues of the social security system. 
Prom its inception in 1935, the social se- 
curity p. has been financed entirely 
by contributions shared equally by employers 
and employees. 

A government contribution for social se- 
curity is common practice in many foreign 
nations, What is less well known is that 
it has long been contemplated in this coun- 
try. The Committee on Economic Security, 
the group which did the spadework back in 
1934 im developing the original social se- 
curity law, and almost every Social Security 
Advisory Council since then have made rec- 
ommendations for some general revenue fi- 
nancing. 
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Because of the savings in welfare costs 
resulting from the establishment of the so- 
cial security system, there is additional justi- 
fication for a government contributions. For 
example, since 1950 the percentage of the 
older population receiving welfare payments 
through old age assistance has decreased 
from 22 percent to 11 percent, a reduction of 
one-half. The social security system has 
helped life this burden from state and local 
governments and in turn from individual 
taxpayers. 

Even though savings in welfare costs 
would help substantially in meeting the cost 
of a government contribution, it is not just 
a matter of money. It is a matter of the 
dignity and self-respect of the elderly, who 
should receive adequaqte social security ben- 
efits as a matter of right and who should 
not suffer the humiliation of a means test 
or other onerous requirements of the wel- 
fare authorities. 

At its sixth convention in December 1965, 
the AFL-CIO called for an increase in social 
security benefits of at least 50 percent, to 
be accomplished in several steps over the 
next few years. If social security benefits 
were raised by 50 percent, the average single 
retiree’s benefit would still be less than 
$1,500 a year and elderly couples would re- 
ceive only about $2,600. Only the most 
modest needs can be met in America today 
with such incomes. 

Even without a general revenue contribu- 
tion a significant increase in social security 
benefits can be achieved. One way of in- 
creasing benefits without increasing the 
burden on low-income groups is to raise the 
present taxable base of 86,600 to a higher 
amount, but leave the tax rate virtually the 
same. 

Another factor also helps to make higher 
benefits feasible. Recently, the Soclal Se- 
curity Administration announced that more 
favorable economic conditions and actuarial 
experience indicated that the program would 
cost less than anticipated. If this savings 
were combined with a three-step increase 
in the wage base to $15,000 over the next 
five years, beginning with an immediate in- 
crease to $9,000, it would permit more than 
a 17 percent increase in benefits. This can 
be raised to more than 20 percent by raising 
the contribution rate by only 0.2 percent. 

OTHER IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 


A continuing problem has been the low 
benefit amounts of the many beneficiaries 
who choose actuarially reduced retirement 
benefits prior to 65. Early retirees average 
about $78 a month; those who retire at 65 
average about $107. 

The social security benefit should more 
adequately recognize that the decision to re~ 
tire varies with physiological, psychological 
and occupational characteristics, as well as 
with the state of the labor market. 

A substantial benefit increase, coupled 
with provisions allowing retirement at age 
60 at less than a full actuarial reduction and 
permitting older workers the right to receive 
disability benefits if unable to engage in 
their usual occupation would, in effect, es- 
tablish a realistic and flexible zone of retire- 
ment between 60 and 65. 


If they have the required work experience, 
all employees are eligible for disability bene- 
fits under social security when they have 
been, or are expected to be, totally disabled 
for at least 12 months or the disability is 
expected to result in death. Since disability 
benefits, like those received by the elderly, 
are much too low, any percentage increase 
in benefits should apply to the disabled as 
well. 

EXTEND MEDICARE TO DISABLED 


A priority item should be an extension of 
medicare to cover the disabled and their de- 
pendents. To increase the benefits of the 
disabled without providing the protection of 
health insurance would leave their improved 
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economic position in Jeopardy, subject al- 
ways to the uncertainty of a costly illness. 
The disabled deserve priority, but as soon as 
possible all social security beneficiaries 
should be covered by the health insurance 


program. 

Unfortunately, under medicare the pa- 
tient is required to pay a considerable por- 
tion of the cost of both his hospital and 
medical bills and certain services are com- 
pletely excluded from coverage. These de- 
ductible, co-insurance and exclusion features 
deter the elderly from obtaining needed 
medical care and should be largely elimi- 
nated. Of particular importance is thé 
elimination of the $3 monthly payment and 
the first $50 of the doctor's bill required un- 
der the voluntary health insurance plan, 

The purpose of medicare was to make 
health services available to the aged as ® 
matter of right. The New York Academy of 
Medicine said in a recent policy statement: 
“The availability of health services, as a mat- 
ter of human right, should be based on 
health needs alone, not on a test of ability 
to pay.” The AFL-CIO concurs and urges 
that deductibles and co-insurance be re- 
moved from the law. 

The 90th Congress faces the challenge of 
modernizing the social security program. 
The demands of the Viet Nam war will have 
a restraining effect on its actions but there 
is no reason why Congress should not agree 
on substantial improvements in social se- 
curity. For over 30 years, social security has 
been a dynamic program, changing with peo“ 
ple’s needs. It remains the task of social se- 
curity and the responsibility of the nation 0 
once again act in behalf of those who are in 
need because of old age, death, disability Of 
illness. 


Job Corps Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
excellent editorial on the second anni- 
versary of the Gary Job Center in San 
Marcos, Tex. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with the editorial’s author, Walter Buck- 
ner, publisher of the San Marcos Record. 

The editorial follows: 

Garr Jos Corps Is WINNING ON Its Second 
ANNIVERSARY 

Two years ago this Friday Gary Job Corps 
Center enrolled its first students to become 
one of the first and eventually the largest 
training center for this special segment of 
the War on Poverty. And while this war 
has had its stalemates and reverses on sèv- 
eral fronts, we feel that Gary has been win- 
ning its part of the war. 

Best place to look for success is at the 
boys themselves. We interviewed two wh? 
had been at the center since its opening 
(“Two of Original 229. page 1, section H- 
They showed improvement in Job potential, 
in attitudes as citizens, in physical fitness. 
and in mental capabilities such as reading: 
writing and arithmetic. We think these two 
are typical of the Job Corps product. Visit 
with almost any of the young men and you 
will note an enthusiasm for the future, & 
confidence that knowing job skills gives 
to a man. 

There has been trouble, but not much. 
from the corpsmen. During the first niue 
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Months a survey by the Record disclosed that 
Arrests of local youths had outnumbered ar- 
Tests of job corpsmen 43 to 20 in San Marcos, 
and as a general rule the arrests of Job corps- 
men were for less serious offenses such as 
itering or petty theft. That record has 
Seneraliy improved as far as the corpsmen 
are concerned, local lawmen attest) 
But while the trouble-makers grab head- 
es of the big city press, quictly and with- 
Cut fanfare Gary has been doing its good 
Work, Many of the boys, feeling the critical 
es of the nation on them, have worked 
Overtime on charitable projects—glving 
„searching for lost children, holding 
ent shows and other fund raising affairs 
for tunds to help “the less fortunate.“ 
They cooperated with the Jaycees on the 
Christmas party for kids. They worked with 
e schools to landscape Crockett Elemen- 
. They have planted, pruned, and beau- 
ed the library and several church yards. 
y cleared Camp Kiwanis of brush and put 
A new roof on the Girl Scout building, 
Not only have the boys added to our com- 
Munity—so have the teachers. Some of the 
est teachers and school administrators in 
exas have settled here to meet the challenge 
or Gary. They have brought new ideas and 
€nergy to our clubs, churches, and city. 
Another great impact, businesamen tell us, 
the financial one. The payroll at Gary 
744-mlillion! N 
With two years under its belt, Gary has 
Own remarkable progress. Many call it the 
t Job Corps Center In the nation. It 
served 6,957 boys, including the more 
3,000 presently enrolied. The boys must 
like it, for the relatively low 20-percent drop- 
dut rate of the first half year lessened to 
“percent for the last 18 months: 
Gary has done the job that was intended— 
to help potential welfare cases learn to pull 
ir weight in today's economy, Of the 
who have been placed, most are at work 
While 133 are back in school and 302 are in 
e military. 
Gary Job Corps Center is winning its battle 
®gainst poverty while it helps our commu- 
nity, We salute it on its second anniversary. 


National Beauty Salon Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of February we observed 
National Beauty Salon Week. During 

Period we recognized the unselfish 
and public-spirited activities of beauty 
Salon operators and employees. 

The hairdressers organization re- 
Cently celebrated its 17th birthday. It 

Proper and appropriate that we pause 
at this time to give official recognition 
to the time and help that these indi- 
-Viduals have accorded the unfortunate. 

ey have done much to raise the 
Spirits of the unfortunates by visiting 
homes and hospitals to generously ren- 
der their services. 

The work of the Orange County, 
Calif., hairdressers and cosmetologists 
during recent years is particularly note- 
Worthy. They have rendered over 300 
free services to women and girls in var- 
fous institutions, including homes for 
the aged, hospitals, penal institutions, 
and special homes. It is indeed fitting 
— they receive this special recogni- 

n. 
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Tigers of Tammany: Nine Men Who Ran 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us in this honorable body who, 
from time to time, take an interest in 
politics, will find a fascinating study of 
the Democratic Party in New York City 
in the recently issued “Tigers of Tam- 
many: Nine Men Who Ran New York,” 
by Alfred Connable and Edward Silber- 
farb, published by Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, Inc. 

“Tigers of Tammany” traces the influ- 
ence of New York’s Democratic leaders 
from the founding of the Society of 
Saint Tammany on May 12, 1789, to the 
Democratic defeat of November 8, 1966. 
It focuses on the political wars of Aaron 
Burr, Martin Van Buren, Mayor Fer- 
nando Wood, Boss Tweed, Honest John 
Kelly, Richard Croker, Charles Mur- 
phy, Carmine DeSapio, and J. Raymond 
Jones. 

I had the pleasure of reading the book 
and reviewing it for the Villager, a 
newspaper published for people in the 
Greenwich Village and surrounding area 
in my district, and it was published on 
March 2. 

The review follows: 

New YORK: From Van Buren ro DE SAPIO 
(Tigers of Tammany: Nine Men Who Ran 

New York, by Alfred Connable and Edward 

Silberjarb, 384 pp. New York, Holt, Rine- 

hart and Winston, Inc., $6.95.) 

(By Theodore R. Kupferman, Congressman, 
17th District, Manhattan, New York) 

Villagers with memories of Democratic 
leadership primary fights will find a fascinat- 
ing reference work in the Tigers of Tammany. 

The name derives from Tamanend, sachem 
of the Delaware Tribe, who signed a contract 
with William Penn in 1683. The Society of 
Saint Tammany was founded in 1789 by WU- 
liam Mooney, a Manhattan furniture dealer. 
There was a “Wigwam” in each of the original 
thirteen new states with an animal symbol 
for each. New York had an “eagle,” and 
Pennsylvania the “tiger.” It was a truly 
national organization only for a short time, 
dedicated to a plebian democracy. 

While the center of action was New York 
City, there was eventually a Wigwam even in 
Texas. Gradually, however, it developed into 
a solid New York City political machine from 
the original fraternal-type order. 

When the Democratic Party was born in 
the summier of 1791 with Thomas Jefferson 
and James Madison as architects, among its 
foundations was the New York Tammany, 
led by a young United States Senator, Aaron 
Burr. 

It is Aaron Burr, Thomas Jefferson's Vice- 
President and Alexander Hamilton's nemesis, 
founder of modern politics, who is the first 
Tammany Tiger of the book, and it is Coun- 
cilman Ed Koch's Democratic County Leader, 
J. Raymond Jones, also known as the “Gray 
Fox.“ who is the last Tiger discussed. 

In between we find seven others: (1) One 
time President Martin Van Buren, Andrew 
Jackson's choice and the only Tammany man 
to reach the White House; (2) Mayor 
Fernando Woods, who gave us Central Park 
before the Civil War and Tom Hoving; (3) 
William Marcy Tweed, who started as a 
“reformer” and wound up in jall; (4) Honest 
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John Kelly, who really “organized"; (5) 

Croker, who believed in “honest 
graft"; (6) Charles Murphy, who ruled in the 
Golden Years of Tammany; and (7) Green- 
wich Village’s own Carmine De Sapto. 

Although most of the Indian relics in the 
Tammany museum were sold to P. T. Bar- 
num with the modest remainder now in a 
room at the National Democratic Club on 
Madison Avenue, Tammany still lives in 
legend, 

Many men were elected by Tammany, but 
many also, both Republicans like Teddy 
Roosevelt, Rockefeller, LaGuardia, and Lind- 
say, and Democrats like Tilden, Cleveland, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt, were elected by 
opposition to Tammany, 

Former Mayor Robert F. Wagner had it 
beth ways, winning with De Sapio in 1953, 
and winning against him in 1961. 

Probably the most respected Tammany 
Man was Governor Al Smith. ‘ 

While the history of Carmine De Sapio 
may still have to be written, as of this date 
it is interesting to note that Tammany 
reached its peak of reform in his espousal of 
permanent personal registration and direct 
election of district leaders, all of which 
made it easier for him to be defeated. 

With a political history, you must look to 
the credentials of the authors to establish 
the basis for acceptance. 

Alfred Connable was a writer on the staff 
of Mayor Wagner, who, we must admit, 
made good speeches, and now works for 
Nassau County's Eugene Nickerson. Edward 
Silberfarb is one of our own, a resident of 
Greenwich Village. He was ore of the most 
respected City Hall reporters, writing for 
The New York Herald Tribune until brought 
down by the last newspaper strike, and now 
works for New York City in the Housing 
and Urban Renewal area. 

When they tell you that Edward Costikyan 
was the first Protestant leader of Tammany 
Hall since Boss Tweed, you can rely on the 
fact, although they do err occasionally, 

Village Assemblyman William F. Passan- 
nante gets a credit line for an assist on the 
book. 

For a well-written historical saga which 
mirrors politics in New York City and fea- 
tures our own area, this book will bring 
nostalgic moments and valuable insight. 


Adam Clayton Powell 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support the right of the people of the 
18th Congressional District to have their 
constitutionally qualified and duly elect- 
ed Representative seated in the House of 
Representatives. 

If the behavior of the man they have 
elected is such that he should not be 
permitted to be a Congressman, the 
House should proceed in a constitutional 
manner under section 5 of article I, 
which provides that each House of Con- 
gress may “punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds, expel a Member.” 

The question before the House is the 
behavior of Adam Clayton Powell, not 
his constitutional qualifications. The 
only constitutional qualifications for 
membership are age, citizenship, and in- 
habitance. There is no question but that 
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Adam Clayton Powell meets these con- 
stitutional qualifications. Section 5 of 
article I provides that: 

Each House shall be the Judge of the ... 
qualifications of its own Members. 


The Constitution authorizes the House 
to judge constitutional qualifications but 
not to establish new qualifications not 
enumerated in the Constitution. 

If the Congress has the power to expel 
Mr. Powell by a two-thirds vote, should 
it exert this power? The select commit- 
tee thought not. The select committee 
thought that the right of the people of 
the 18th District of New York to select 
their own Representative is a right so 
basic in our democracy that it should not 
be lightly tampered with. On the other 
hand, the select committee thought that 
the behavior of Mr. Powell was such that 
the committee recommended the most se- 
rious punishment that has ever been rec- 
ommended in a case of a Member or 
Member-elect to the Congress. 

The select committee recognized that 
the people of the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York are entitled to choose 
their Representative, but not necessarily 
to have their Representative be a chair- 
man of a standing committee. The se- 
lect committee therefore recommended 
that Mr. Powell be placed at the bottom 
of the seniority list. The select commit- 
tee also recognized that as a practical 
matter the removal of the chairmanship 
and his seniority was not subject to ap- 
peal to the people of the 18th Congres- 
sional District of New York. Whereas, 
after expulsion by a two-thirds vote, Mr. 
Powell would probably be reelected to 
Congress by an overwhelming majority 
and either the vote of expulsion would 
be nullified or an unending series of ex- 
pulsion votes and reelections would 
ensue, which would have racial overtones 
of the most unfortunate kind. ! 

At any rate, Mr. Speaker, let us pro- 
ceed strictly in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and seat this duly elected and 
constitutionally qualified Member-elect 
and then determine what punishment 
should be administered to him. Let us 
not punish the people of the 18th Con- 
gressional District by depriving them of 
representation in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The Nation’s Outstanding Jailor: Stanley 
J. Foster, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, the National Jail Association awarded 
the Jailor of the Year Award to Warden 
Stanley J. Foster, Jr., whose efforts have 
made the Baltimore County Jail Bureau 
one of the best in the Nation. Not only 
has Warden Foster improved on the pre- 
vious operation of the jail, but he has 
met the real challenge of the impressive 
growth of the past few years. I am 
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pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the text of the citation which 
was presented to Mr. Foster last August: 
CITATION: THE NATION'S OUTSTANDING JAILOR 
or 1966, STANLEY J. FOSTER, JR., WARDEN OF 
THE BALTIMORE COUNTY JAIL, Towson, Mp. 


In recognition of your dedication to the 
betterment of jails and jail administration 
and your devotion to your duties as Warden 
of the Baltimore County Jail; 

Your respect for the men and women of 
the jail staff, and your constant efforts to 
obtain better salaries and improved working 
conditions on their behalf; 

Your understanding compassion and in- 
telligent concern for the men, women and 
juveniles, who comprise the inmate popula- 
tion of the Baltimore County pall, and for 
your insistance that they be treated as 
human beings and with the dignity to which 
they are entitled as human beings regard- 
less of their status as jail inmates; 

Your untiring efforts in the rehabilitation 
of inmates, the establishment of a jail U- 
brary, improved recreational facilities, better 
feeding procedures with a much improved 
menu, the development of work release pro- 
gram for sentenced inmates at your jail, and 
your intelligent and effective concern for the 
inmates’ legal rights; 

Your valuable cooperation with the Alco- 
holics Anonymous organization and its ex- 
cellent accomplishments on behalf of hun- 
dreds of unfortunate non-criminal inmates 
in your keeping; 

Your outstanding spirit of cooperation in 
working with law enforcement agencies and 
governmental officials on all levels—local, 
state and national; 

Your constant efforts to improve your 
knowledge of fellow human beings and jail 
adminstration attested to by your attend- 
ance and graduation from Seton Hall Uni- 
versity while employed as a full time Jail 
Officer at the Essex County jail in Newark, 
New Jersey; 

Your record of advancement in the jail 
field as attested to by your successful par- 
ticipation in competitive entrance and pro- 
motional examinations both in New Jersey 
and Maryland; 

Your professional standing in the Cor- 
rectional and Law Enforcement Fields as 
attested by your membership and position 
in The National Jail Association, The Na- 
tional Sheriff's Association, The American 
Correctional Association, The National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, and the 
Maryland Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Associations; 

Therefore, do we, the National Jall Asso- 
ciation at its 1966 Annual Convention in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on this 31st Day of 
August bestow upon you, Warden Stanley 
J. Foster, Jr., the G. Howland Shaw Award 
as the Nation's Outstanding Jailer of 1966. 


President of the National Jail Association. 


Chairman of the Awards Committee. 


Supplemental Military Procurement, Re- 
search and Development, and Construc- 
tion Authorizations, Fiscal Year 1967 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 4515) to author- 
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ize appropriations during the fiscal year 1967 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
tracked combat vehicies, and research, de- 
velopment, test, evaluation, and military con- 
struction for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 

man, I had originally intended to offer a 
second amendment but I will not offer 
it at this time because I recognize that 
most of the issues have been adequately 
explored. I recognize, as well, that the 
time is growing late, but I do want to say 
a few things in rebuttal to some of the 
debate on my amendment designed to 
prohibit the use of these funds for a con- 
tinuation of bombing over North Viet- 
nam. 
I respect the sincerity of those who say 
that a step of this sort—that any step 
to deescalate this war—poses a threat to 
our boys who are fighting in Vietnam. I 
hope they will recognize my sincerity 
when I say that what poses the greatest 
threat to our boys who are fighting in 
Vietnam is the continued escalation of 
this open-ended war. 

There is no military victory possible in 
this situation because our political goals 
in Vietnam are unattainable. If we do 
not open our eyes to this single fact, then 
this country is headed for a tragedy, the 
likes of which we have never seen. 


As we have increased our forces over 


there from 200—which the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the other body said he opposed 
when it was first done many years ago— 
to close to half a million men, our cas- 
ualty list has continued to grow. 

What has happened? As we have in- 
creased our ground forces, they have 
increasec their ground forces. As we in- 
crease our air bombardment, they in- 
crease their air defenses. Today our air- 
craft over North Vietnam are faced with 
the greatest assemblage of sophisticated 
antiaircraft weapons in the history of 
the world, provided by Soviet Russia. AS 
we step up the use of artillery, and Naval 
gunfire, they obtain and use longer range 
rockets and other weapons—likewise 
from Soviet Russia or Eastern Europe. 

This will continue to happen. We can 
continue to put more aircraft over there, 
and more of them will continue to get 
shot down. We can continue to put 
more men over there and more of them 
will continue to get killed. 

I noticed press reports last week that 
the Vietcong now have sophisticated 
ground-to-ground missiles, with which 
they are attacking our bases from out- 
side the expanded perimeters of these 
bases. 

You can bet your bottom dollar that 
just as quickly as the operators can be 
trained and the Russians can ship the 
equipment over there they are going to 
have more—and they are not going to 
stop as long as the situation continues 
as itis. 

The fact is, our losses in Vietnam will 
continue to increase in direct ratio to 
the number of men we send there and 
the number of air sorties or battles in 
which they are engaged. 

If we wish to go into world war III 
over the question of whether South Viet- 
nam is essential to the security of the 
United States, then we are going to 
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achieve that wish by the course we are 
nom following. With the Russians pro- 
Viding the sophisticated equipment and 
the Chinese providing the manpower— 
if it becomes necessary—there is very 
little left to provide in terms of military 
len to the American troops over 
ere. 

So, my contention is that those who 
argue that my course would be “desert- 

our boys in Vietnam” do not realize 
the full danger of the situation. Their 
Course is the one which is deserting those 
ys. Their course is piling up casualties 
the thousands week after week. If 

t course continues, it will result in 
Casualties by the hundreds of thousands, 

This is the course which, it is said, we 
have no opportunity to do anything 

ut—we cannot do it on an authoriza- 
tion bill, we cannot do it on an appropria- 

n bill, and we cannot do it on a foreign 
aid bill, 

When can we do it? What is the 
Power of Congress, if it is not to indi- 
date its feelings by use of the legislative 

er and the control of the purse- 
s? If not that, there is no power 
in Congress. 

Many on both sides of the aisle have 
Complained about the great and grow- 

power of the Executive. There is no 
8reater example of that power today than 
that being exercised by the President in 
Vietnam, with no congressional control 
Whatsoever, in this most critical course 
that has ever faced the United States, 
and we sit here and say Congress can- 
Not do anything about it. 

Congress can do something about it. 
Congress should do something about it. 
This is the way to do it—by action on this 
bill we have before us today. 


The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act of 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN. D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act of 1966 was 
described by President Johnson, when he 
Signed the bill, as “a strong and simple 
law.” The act goes into effect July 1, 
1967. In order to assure the maximum 
amount of cooperation between those 
Who will administer the law and those 
Who will be subject to the law, Acting 

tary of Commerce Alexander B. 
Trowbridge called a meeting in Wash- 
gton on February 28, to bring together 
ernment officials and business leaders 

ot affected industries. I should like to 
Point out that this meeting was set 4 
months before the law is scheduled to go 
to effect. A thorough report on this 
Meeting appeared in the March 1, 1967, 
issue of the New York Times, in an arti- 
by Nan Robertson, The spirit of 
Cooperation is evident from a reading of 
the story. I urge Members to read this 
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account of the meeting, which I offer for 
the Recorp at this point: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 1, 1967] 
UNITED STATES WILL PUBLISH GUIDELINES ON 

PACKAGE Sizes BY JULY 1—Trowsnrincr 

TELLS BUSINESS THAT PLAN Is VOLUNTARY, 

BUT IN PUBLIC INTEREST 

(By Nan Robertson) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 28—Top officials of the 
Commerce Department told businessmen to- 
day that the department would publish 
guidelines on “undue proliferation” of pack- 
age sizes before July 1. 

The Fair Packaging Act of 1966 goes into 
effect on that date. The first guidelines to 
be made public will be the Commerce De- 
partment's proposed procedures for deter- 
mining when a packaged product is sold in 
to many weights, measures or quantities. 
When this happens, the law says, the custom- 
er is often confused, and it is difficult or 
impossible for him to judge which package to 
choose. 

The acting Secretary of Commerce, Alex- 
ander B. Trowbridge, told the 300 invited 
businessmen that his department had no au- 
thority to regulate the packaging or labeling 
practices of private industry. 

But, he said, “We do have a responsibility 
and authority to determine whether there 
are problems and to encourage the develop- 
ment, on a voluntary basis, of standards 
which will be in the total public interest.” 

AIM IS TO REDUCE CONFUSION 


The acting Under Secretary, J. Herbert 
Holloman, carried on the “voluntary” theme 
by saying: 

“It is our intent to reduce confusion and 
allow shoppers to Judge. We will not demand 
that everything be sold in 10-pound sacks, 
The department does not want to define ‘un- 
due proliferation’ for everybody.” 

To define strictly what that term is would 
be a “horrible mistake” and “put us in a 
straitjacket," the Under Secretary said. Mr. 
Holiomon will oversee the program. 

And Robert E. Giles, general counsel for 
the department, said that unlike the word 
“regulation,” the word “ ‘voluntary’ is a nice 
word; it is a happy word, and it is a consti- 
tional word.” 

“It has a connotation of happy things, be- 
ing done by happy people—not unhappy 
things being done to unhappy people,“ Mr. 
Giles said to muted laughter, 

PROCEDURE IS OUTLINED 


Under the law, if the commerce Depart- 
ment decided that “undue proliferation” 
existed, it would ask the industry concerned 
to work out voluntary package standards. If 
the industry failed to set up standards within 
one year, or if the voluntary standards were 
not observed, the Secretary of Commerce 
could ask Congress for the authority to im- 
pose standards. ` 

Mr. Giles indicated that the department 
could set up procedural guidelines soon, 
presumably before July 1. 

In general, the procedure would provide, 
first, a notice of a tentative finding of undue 
proliferation from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Second, it would give the affected 
industry time to examine the finding. Third, 
the industry would present information and 
argument on its behalf. Fourth, the Com- 
merce Department would then publish its 
final procedural guidelines—also probably 
before July 1. 

Practically every man on platform today 
admitted he could not define beyond the 
broad terms expressed in the law what undue 
proliferation was, 

“How does one go about determining 
whether the ability of the consumer to 
make value comparisons between comparable 
consumer commodities is impaired?” asked 
Mr. Giles, 
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ANSWER IS GIVEN 


The answer, according to Mr. Giles and 
others, boils down to making decisions based 
on common sense and “experience growing 
out of case-by-case determinations” after the 
law goes into effect. 

"I think the statute authorizes a broad 
grant of discretionary authority on this 
point” Mr. Giles said. 

“It seems to me that what may be reason- 
able for one commodity may very well be 
unreasonable as applied to an entirely dif- 
ferent commodity.” 

The chief lawyer for the Commerce De- 
partment had three suggestions to make to 
private industry: 

One, that it develop and publicize a vol- 
untary packaging standard in such a way 
that producers, distributors and consumers 
would be represented. 

“Some years ago, the byword for the con- 
duct of international relations was, ‘open 
coyenants openly arrived at.“ The byword 
for developing voluntary product standards 
by private industry might very well be, ‘open 
standards openly arrived at,’” Mr. Giles 
said. 

Two, the standard should not have the 
effect of imposing an unreasonable restraint 
on trade by being accompanied by efforts to 
fix prices, divide markets or boycott competi- 
tors. ` 
And finally, he said, it is desirable before 
any standard is made public “that there be 
a competent legal review of the standard It- 
self“ as well as the procedures for developing 
it and getting industry approval. 


Ave Maria Magazine Criticizes Latin Amer- 
ican Arms Race When Economic Needs 
Are Critical 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS © 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appearing in the December 17, 1966, 
issue of Ave Maria magazine strikes at 
the heart of one of Latin America’s great 
problems—continued military expendi- 
tures in the face of desperate economic 
needs. The article not only is critical 
of Latin American nations that follow 
this policy, but is equally critical of those, 
the United States included, who too often 
encourage it. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Finance of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, I had occasion 
to study agricultural development in 
Latin America last December. The find- 
ings of the subcommittee confirm the 
article’s conclusions that what Latin 
America really needs is butter, not guns. 
This article should be of interest to all 
Members of Congress: 

ARMS AND LATIN AMERICA: THEIR GUNS, OUR 
BUTTER 

Reporting that Chile recently bought 21 
British jet fighters at a cost of $20,000,000, 
Newsweek magazine called the purchase “a 
disheartening reminder that even in one of 
the most progressive of Latin American 
countries the worst traditions of Latin poli- 


tics are not yet dead.” 
The magazine also reprinted part of the 
scolding the New York Times gave Chile, an 
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editorial pointing out that the country “sim- 
ply cannot afford millions spent on toys for 
the Chilean Air Force.” 

Both the Times and Newsweek saw a con- 
nection between Chile's purchase and the 
fact that Argentina’s military government 
had recently bought 25 Skyhawks In the 
United States. So do we. 

Neither publication liked to see this money 
go into war equipment while Latin America’s 
social conditions are so urgently in need of 
drastic reform. No more do we. 

But both the Times and Newsweek adopted 
a lofty, superior tone, reproving Chile's Presi- 
dent Eduardo Frei for giving in to the mili- 
tary. Newsweek mentioned that a Times 
editorial “implied [that] it was downright 
hypocritical of Chile to spend $20 million on 
warplanes and then ask U.S. ald in financing 
its social and economic reforms.” 

We feel that someone ought to point out 
that both Latin governments involved— 
Chile’s progressive and democratic one no 
less than Argentina's repressive and auto- 
cratic one—are “more to be pitied than cen- 
sured.” They're not spendthrifts squander- 
ing the food money on shiny baubles: far 
from it. They are, rather, victims of a set 
of circumstances neither they nor their pred- 
ecessors created, a set of circumstances from 
which they do not profit and over which, as 
matters now stand, they have little or no 
control. 

Either despite our wars in this century or 
because of them, depending on how you read 
history and psychology, we have no great 
revulsion in this nation against those who 
profit from war. That may be just as well, 
for with the widespread ownership of our 
industry and given the complex web of inter- 
action In our economy, probably none of us 
can claim, nowadays, not to profit from war. 
At any rate, the days when we as a nation 
were stirred by Upton Sinclair's Lanny 
Budd” books attacking the munitions-mak- 
ers are long gone. And so it may be that 
many of us have forgotten President Eisen- 
hower's warning, given as he left the presi- 
dency; against the growth of a “military-in- 
dustrial complex” of power. 

Few could have failed to get his point in 
Brazil, where a military government installed 
itself in 1964 with the aid and complicity of 
our government’s military and civilian rep- 
resentatives—and the blessings of our busi- 
ness interests. 

His warning could not have escaped notice 
in Uruguay—which, between 1945 and 1962, 
received more than half as much in military 
aid as in economic assistance, 

Certainly, this history and President Eisen- 
hower s warning are not lost on Frel, Argen- 
tina's generals or other Latin American lead- 
ers. 

No one knows better than those who live 
there how little need there is for a military 
class in Latin America—or how urgently the 
money now spent on military equipment and 
activities is needed for social and economic 
reforms. President Frei needs no lectures on 
this from the New York Times or from any- 
one. And we—our government leaders and 
our military men—recognize the truth of the 
Times’ remarks, too. 

Yet we continue to furnish military aid to 
these countries—more than $70,000,000 in 
1962 alone; and the question remains: Why? 

Well, they ask for it. That's no reason— 
our wives ask for fur coats, but they don’t 
always get them. 

And it’s easier to get money from Congress 
for military aid than for economic assistance, 
True; but that's a symptom, not a cause. 


Why? 

Certainly not for defense against com- 
munism—guns are no defense against ideas; 
and a government that invests in jets and 
tanks instead of in schools and hospitals and 
roads and industry is simply asking to be 
overthrown ... probably with the help of 


those very jets and tanks, Latin American 
politicians are not stupid: They realize this. 

The cynical answer, heard fairly commonly 
in Latin America, is that we give military aid 
so that countries will buy arms from us, 
since we produce them faster than our own 
government can use them. This helps keep 
our arms industry going, so that when our 
own government needs to call on it, it can 
respond. A variation on this answer holds 
that we give military aid because our muni- 
tions and aircraft industries have a held over 
our lawmakers; thus, Congress seldom votes 
against even the most outrageous proposals 
for military ald. President Eisenhower's 
warning is quoted to support this viewpoint, 
as are statistics. 

Militarismo is, as Newsweek said, one of 
“the worst traditions of Latin politics’—and 
Eduardo Fre! certainly recognizes this, if 
Argentina's generals do not. He realizes how 
little his country can afford to spend millions 
of dollars on "toys for the Chilean Air Force.“ 

When will we realize that we cannot afford 
this sort of expenditure, elther—or the cir- 
cumstances that compel it? And that by per- 
mitting these circumstances to continue, we 
become even more responsible for mili- 
tarismo’s continued existence than Latin 
American politicos and militares? 

Why do we do it? 


Hanoi’s Offers To “Talk” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
pointed out in the following article from 
the February 10, 1967, edition of the New 
York World Journal Tribune, Hanoi’s 
offers to negotiate have always been 
false. The only reason they eyen throw 
out their whispers and rumors is to try 
to get us to the point where we will uni- 
laterally stop bombing the north and 
thus permit them to rebuild their forces 
in the south and replenish their supplies 
there. It would be folly to permit them 
to do this and President Johnson is to be 
commended for continuing to protect the 
lives of our troops by refusing to stop the 
bombing without an assurance from 
Hanoi that they will not use the time for 
increasing their infiltration and aggres- 
sion. 

The article follows: 

A BEHIND-THE-SCENES LOOK AT HANor's 

OFFER To TALK 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Wasuincton,— What has really been hap- 
pening behind the scenes in these last 
months? This question has been insanely 
confused by self-serving statements by all 
parties interested in the Vietnamese war, in- 
cluding the U.S. government. But a fairly 
confident answer is now possible. 

Briefly, the North Vietnamese leaders have 
crossed the great divide between making 
propaganda and making solid-seeming 
3 highly conditional offers to nego- 

te. 

At one moment, in Warsaw in December, a 
face-to-face meeting between American and 
North Vietnamese representatives even 
seemed possible. The Polish government, 
haying promised to produce the North Viet- 
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namese, then failed to do so. Bombing of 
targets in the Hanoi area was blamed for the 
no-show, but in fact there is every indica- 
tion that this episode was only a more 
dramatic version of the general pattern. 

The general pattern, which has been rê- 
peated again and again, is very simple in- 
deed. A diplomatic or other third party 
turns up with the news that he has been 
having frank talks with the North Vietnam- 
ese leaders or their qualified representatives- 
He does not say he brings a “message,” but 
he states that he has the “strong impression” 
that the North Vietnamese will hasten to the 
conference table, if only the bombing 
North Viet Nam can be “permanently” 
halted. 

Thus far, the U.S. answer has always been 
the same: that the U.S, is eager for uncon- 
ditional negotiations,” as proposed by thé 
President at Baltimore; that the U.S. will 
not halt the bombing merely to secure nego- 
tlatlons; but that the U.S. is also eager to 
begin talks and halt the bombing, if Hanol 
reciprocates with an adequate quid pro quo: 

Thus far, when this answer has been re- 
turned to one of Hanol's third party-probers, 
the sequel has always been dead silence. 
This confirms the surmise in the last report 
in this space, that the whole thrust of Ha- 
nol's recent diplomatic effort has been to get 
a respite in the war, in the form of a bomb- 
ing halt, rather than to get negotiations: 
The indications of willingness to talk are in 
fact mere bait to secure a unilateral military 
advantage of the utmost importance. 

The pattern is simple if you understand it, 
but it has been vastly muddied up, in the 
first place, by the self-deluding eagerness 
marking the efforts of too many of the 
parties, including some third parties wh? 
have spoken with no authorization, 

Etienne Manac'h, ot the French foreig® 
office, spoke without serious authorization, 
for example, when he presented to Senator 
Robert Kennedy and a member of the U.S: 
Embassy staff in Paris his ideas about the 
possible phases of negotiations. Only after 
recelving Kennedy did Manac'h check with 
the North Vietnamese in Paris, Mal Van Bo, 
who apparently said that he personally 
thought Manac’h's ideas were quite OK. 

This explains the mystery of the French 
foreign office denial, issued only a day or 9° 
after the foreign office had approved the 
Paris Embassy's telegram given an exact ac- 
count of Manac’h’s conversation, 

The Manac'h-Kennedy conversation was as 
represented in the telegram, but the ideas 
put forward by Manac'h belonged only to 
Manac’h. Even the alleged after-the-event 
approval of Mal Van Bo was also unauthor- 
ized by Hanol, as was indicated by Mai Van 
Bo's throw-down of the whole story, issued 
simultaneously with that of the foreign office. 

When so many persons are eager to get 
into the act, such flurries are unavoidable. 
But there is a deeper reason for the pre- 
valling confusion, going far beyond the pre- 
tensions of a Manach or the groundless 
whispers of the Polish foreign office. 

The root of all the confusion, in fact, 18 
the President's hankering to defer, or even 
to prevent altogether, the kind of national 
argument that is bound to arise if the issue 
is starkly posed. There are a great many 
people who know little or nothing of the war, 
who would like the President “to stop the 
bombing to get talks." They will make an 
ear-splitting row, when and if it is learned 
beyond question that he has been refusing 
to do so, Consequently, smoke-screens have 
been pouring out of the White House in the 
customary way. 

Meanwhile, no one at all pays any atten- 
tion to the real meaning of these probes by 
Hanoi. Only a little while ago, the Hanoi 
leaders were swearing they would never, 
never negotiate until the last American sol- 
dier had left South Viet Nam. Now they 
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are swearing they will never, never negoti- 
ate until the northern bombing has been 
halted. 

The difference between the two formulae 
ls very big indeed; and it obviously means 
there has been a very big revision of Hanoi's 
real estimate of the course of the fighting. 
As time goes on, another big revision of Ha- 
noi's military estimate can be confidently 


expected; and this may cause still another 


Change of formula which will at least permit 
Negotiations on equal terms. 


Our Tribute to Barbour: Carry on His 
Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the Michigan labor movement suffered 
& great loss recently with the death of 
Al Barbour, president of the Wayne 
County AFL-CIO, and one of the Na- 
tion’s most highly respected labor lead- 
ers. 

I had the honor to count Mr. Barbour 
among my personal friends, and I was 
truly shocked and grieved to learn that 
he had suffered a fatal heart attack. 

Many editorial tributes have been 
Written in honor of this great American 
in the past few weeks, but none caught 
the spirit of Al Barbour quite as effec- 
tively as that published in the Michigan 

O News and its companion pub- 
lication, the Detroit Labor News, of 
March 1. 

I heartily concur in the editorial’s 
theme, which suggests that the best pos- 
Sible tribute to Al Barbour would be in 
Carrying on his works and finishing those 
a to which he did, literally, give his 

e 


I insert this editorial tribute to Mr. 
Barbour in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I recommend that my colleagues 
read it and take inspiration from the 
Message to be found in the life of this 
eo American, labor leader, and 

eral: 


Our TRIBUTE TO BARBOUR: Carry on His 
Wonxs 


The death of Al Barbour represents a loss 
for the entire Detroit area community he 
Served so well in his capacity as president 
Of the Wayne County AFL-CIO, 

Barbour was more than a labor leader 
Who looks after only the narrow interests 
ot his members. Barbour was a community 
leader who spent as much time battling for 
the needs of the non-member and the needy 
&s he did for those who paid per capita to 
the AFL-CIO central body. 

Barbour’s approach was that the union 
Member prospered only as long as the entire 
community went forward. That's why he 
Served and represented labor on a number 
of civic committees ranging from schools, 
hospitais, economic growth, airport develop- 
ment, United Foundation, retarded children, 
Social agencies, neighborhood conservation, 
ete: 

Even after his first, and quite severe heart 
attack he continued to extend himself in 
the service of the community and the trade 
union movement he loved so well. 
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Barbour was equally at home in a meet- 
ing of civic leaders as he was in a gathering 
of shop stewards or rank and file union 
members. He came up through the ranks of 
the UAW and its Chrysler Local 7 on De- 
troit’s East Side. 

While he held many union offices during 
his career Barbour cherished the title of shop 
steward which he was in the early days of 
Local 7. In recognition of his abilities Bar- 
bour was given responsibility in the early 
community services activities of the former 
CIO including the important war relief work 
during World War II. 

It was no surprise when in 1948 Barbour 
was chosen as secretary-treasurer of the 
then faction-ridden Wayne County CIO 
Council. He served well in that post until 
1958 when he was the unanimous choice to 
head up the organization formed as a result 
of the merger of the former Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor and the 
Wayne County CIO Council. 

In the nearly 20 years that Barbour served 
as a top officer of the Wayne County labor 
body the union movement here reached an 
unprecedented degree of effectiveness—espe- 
cially in the area of political activity. 

Wayne County’s union political activity 
formed the cornerstone of a revival of liberal 
voting trends in the state which resulted in 
the election of a succession of administra- 
tions devoted to pro-people programs. 

At the same time Barbour and his co- 
workers were helping change the conserva- 
tive administrations of the city of Detroit, 
the county and many of the area's commu- 
nities. 

Barbour, meanwhile, worked hard with 
the rest of the state's labor movement to 
restore true representative government in 
the form of apportionment of the state Leg- 
islature on an equal population basis. This 
great labor victory gave Barbour's Wayne 
County and the surrounding suburban area 
its equitable representation in Lansing in 
the 1964 elections. 

The Legislators who were elected that year 
then properly proceeded to correct the gross 
inequities in the Wayne county board of 
supervisors and similar boards throughout 
the state by requiring that they be based 
on equal population districts. These ac- 
complishments just didn’t happen—they 
were the result of hard work by labor leaders 
like Al Barbour. 

Now that the white-haired Barbour has 
passed from the scene no greater tribute can 
be paid to him then if all of us rededicate 
ourselves to carry on his works and to finish 
those tasks which he was unable to complete 
because of his untimely death. 


Financial Statement of Congressman and 
Mrs. Glenn Cunningham and Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
has always been my sincere belief that 
the people of this country have every 
right to know all the facts about their 
Government and about the men they 
have elected to represent them in the 
Congress of the United States. I believe 
the people of Nebraska’s Second Con- 
gressional District are entitled to such 
information. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
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to take this opportunity to include in 
the Recorp a full disclosure of my total 
2 8177 and liabilities as of February 28, 
7: 
Financial statement of Congressman and 
Mrs. Glenn Cunningham as of Feb. 28, 1967 
Cash in savings and checking ac- 
OCI CR ht Bi rg S ee ae 
Stock (2 shares Pepco common) 40 


Cash surrender value of insurance.. 1, 725 
Real and household property 43, 830 

Less mortgage and unpaid balance 
on home improvements 19, 210 
PFC 24. 620 

Automobiles (1961 Corvair and 1964 
rr suerte 1, 250 
— SE A a 81.910 


Figures do not include amount of equity 
paid into Federal employees retirement 
fund. Includes combined net worth of Con- 
gressman and Mrs. Glenn Cunningham and 
minor children. Total income is derived 
from salary as a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives. 


Highway Construction Funds and the 
Presidential Freeze 


SPEECH 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s announcement last No- 
vember 23 of an immediate cutback of 
$700 million in funds for the Federal-aid 
highway construction program came as a 
shock to me, as I know it did to many 
Members. I was further disturbed that 
the joint hearings of the Subcommittees 
on Roads of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Public Works were terminated 
2 days prior to the scheduled completion. 
The statement of Alan S. Boyd, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion, that the administration intends to 
restore $175 million to the highway trust 
fund does not relieve my concern. The 
release of $175 million comes with the 
restriction that it will be used only for 
right-of-way acquisition and advance 
planning. The problem with regard to 
highway construction is still very much 
with us. 

The cutback—which actually amounts 
to $1.1 billion or 25 percent of the new 
construction work that should be com- 
menced during fiscal year 1967 and 
which the highway trust fund can fi- 
nance—will be detrimental to the Nation 
and disruptive to the State of Kansas. 

As a result of the administration’s cut- 
back, essential highway transportation 
arteries throughout the Nation will not 
be built. Safety hazards, created by ob- 
solete and inadequate roads, will be per- 
petuated. The motoring public will be 
forced to continue to endure conjestion, 
inconvenience, and increased travel costs. 
The planned and financed highway con- 
struction programs of the States have 
been suddenly and needlessly disrupted. 
Similarly, planned highway construction 
that has been stopped by the cutback will 
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be more expensive to build in the future. 
Many contractors will suffer substantial 
losses in carrying unproductive, surplus 
staffs and equipment. Some contractors 
will go bankrupt. Tens of thousands of 
highway construction workers could be 
discharged; thousands will be dis- 
charged. Hundreds of employees of 
State highway departments will have to 
be discharged or reassigned. Once the 
highway construction program is accel- 
erated again, if we can depend on that, 
States will have to retrain employees at 
additional costs. Highway construction 
material and equipment manufacturers 
as well as equipment and material sup- 
pliers will lose one-fourth of their mar- 
ket. All of these existent or anticipated 
results of the President’s cutback in Fed- 
eral-aid highway construction funds will 
be reflected in the State and National 
economies. 

It was unfortunate and unnecessary 
that the President decided to slash funds 
for this essential program. According to 
the administration, the cutback was 
made “in recognition of the need for re- 
ducing nonmilitary Federal expenditures 
as a contribution to the Vietnam effort 
and the resultant program to reduce in- 
flationary pressures.” This purported 
justification is an outright admittance 
by this administration that “Johnson 
juggling’—budget gimmickry without 
absolute legal authority—will continue. 

The trust fund receives its revenues 
from certain Federal highway user taxes. 
Under existing law, moneys in the trust 
fund are available only for expenditures 
in carrying out the Federal-aid highway 
program. Therefore, cutting funds from 
the highway trust fund for construction 
will not reduce expenditures from the 
general fund of the Treasury—from 
which come the funds for carrying out 
the war in Vietnam, a supposed purpose 
for the cutback, and from which come 
the funds for the financing of Great So- 
ciety programs. With respect to the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury, the cutback 
would thereby free no money for diver- 
sion to other programs. 

The cutback will, however, result in an 
excess of funds in the highway trust fund 
which then must, by law, be invested by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in interest 
bearing obligations of the United States 
or in obligations guaranteed as to both 
principal and interest by the United 
States. Here is where “Johnson jug- 
gling” comes into play. Through various 
budgetary “shenanigans” the adminis- 
tration will be able to “borrow” this ex- 
cess of funds in the highway trust fund 
for financing programs which would oth- 
erwise have to be financed out of the 
general fund of the Treasury—financing 
which would otherwise be shown in the 
President's budget—contributing also to 
its deficit. 

What the cutback will permit, then, is 
the dipping into the highway trust fund 
for the financing of programs which 
have higher priority within the adminis- 
tration. Through circuitous budgetary 
devices, the administration can use mon- 
eys in the highway trust fund, not used 
for highway construction, for program 
which might otherwise be deferred. 
Somehow, this administration is going to 
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find a way to finance rent supplements, 
highway beautification projects, and 
continue poverty squandering when 
funds are otherwise insufficient in the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

What we are about to see during the 
next several months, I fear, is an out- 
right raid on the highway trust fund. 
If so, the President will be breaking faith 
with the citizens of this country, the 
highway users of America, who have paid 
their highway user taxes for one pur- 
pose—highway construction. Thou- 
sands of Kansans in the highway con- 
struction field and in related areas of 
endeavor—from the legislators who au- 
thorize the programs to the construction 
workers who sweat out the toil of build- 
ing our highways—view this cutback as 
another example of the “credibility gap“ 
and of the President's increasingly thick 
record of breaking faith with the people. 

In Kansas, the cutback will have detri- 
mental effects on the completion of the 
all-important National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways as well as 
the continued construction on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary and secondary systems 
in Kansas. Kansans would like to have 
Interstate Routes 35 and 70 wholly com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. As 
of December 31, 1966, only 431.7 miles 
on the Interstate System in Kansas were 
completed to full and acceptable stand- 
ards out of the 799 total designated 
mileage on the system in our State. The 
completion of these routes will be great- 
ly impaired by the administration cut- 
back of funds and not without incurring 
the dissatisfaction of Kansas citizens 
and citizens of other States who travel 
through the midsection of this country. 

An astounding 43.1 percent of un- 
obligated Federal-aid highway appor- 
tionments have been frozen by the 
administration during fiscal 1967 in the 
Sunflower State. Out of approximately 
$59.5 million in total unobligated Fed- 
eral-aid highway apportionments in 
fiscal year 1967 in Kansas, the limitation 
on the obligation of Federal-aid high- 
way funds during this fiscal year— 
imposed by the administration last 
November 23—is approximately $33.8 
million, The amount of Federal-aid 
highway funds apportioned to the State 
which is frozen by the administrations’ 
action is about $25.7 million, 

Out of a total amount of around $49.1 
million that could be made available for 
reimbursable obligations during fiscal 
1967 in Kansas, the amount frozen by the 
administration is approximately $15.2 
million, or a disturbing 31.1 percent. 
These are amounts that could be made 
available for reimbursable obligations 
during fiscal year 1967 without exceeding 
estimated revenues of the highway trust 
fund, I hasten to point out. 

The amount of Federal-aid highway 
funds limited by the administration for 
obligation. during fiscal year 1967 in 
Kansas is approximately $33.8 million. 
This compares with about $45.2 million 
obligated during fiscal year 1966 in Kan- 
sas, This is a marked decrease of 25.2 
percent. 

The President's cutback has already 
reduced the scheduled lettings of con- 
struction contracts for fiscal year 1967 
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in Kansas by $8.3 million. We are in- 
deed already encountering difficulties in 
program rescheduling. In the opinion 
of our State highway department, the 
cutback is already adversely affecting the 
economy of the Sunflower State. The 
only thing we have to be thankful for 
at this moment is that an additional 
$400 million cutback, as had been alluded 
to by the President in a recent press con- 
ference, will not be made. This little 
bit of thankfulness does not make us 
optomistic about the future nor does it 
erase the concern we have for the 
freeze. 

At this time, let us not forget the bear- 
ing of some very important and basic 
questions which relate to our discussion. 
Is it really necessary for citizens near- 
ing the 21st century to remind ourselves 
that transportation is the very corner- 
stone of civilization, that the remarkable 
history of our country’s culture and 
civilization is for a large part the history 
of transportation contributing to the 
mobility of our people and our resources? 
Need we read again our high school text- 
books to realize the importance of trans- 
portation in accommodating the growth 
of this country? And finally, when our 
attention is now drawn to the popula- 
tion explosion which is upon us, will the 
continued progress of our transportation 
systems be impaired by this cut in Fed- 
eral-aid highway construction funds 
without our protest? 

At a time when we should be concerned 
with providing for additional revenues 
for the highway trust fund to complete 
the Interstate System on schedule and 
at a time when we should be more con- 
cerned with additional authorizations 
needed to complete the System on sched- 
ule, it is most discouraging to be called 
upon to discuss ways of restoring a cut 
made in the existing program. 

I hope that the Congress will find ef- 
fective and enforceable means to imple- 
ment restoration of the full amount of 
funds. The need is urgent. Now is the 
time to act. We must act decisively and 
constructively. 


Adam C. Powell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I was 
among the few New York Democrats who 
originally voted to have Adam C. Powell 
stand aside until the very serious charges 
against him were adjudicated. Had I 
been given the opportunity I would have 
again voted to have him stand aside until 
he had purged himself of the pending 
criminal citations which are outstanding 
against him. 

Instead, contrary to the findings of 
the select committee that he had satis- 
fied the constitutional requirements of 
membership, the House was presented 
with only one option—that of excluding 
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Ran —barring his membership in the 
l Ouse for the entire 90th Congress; and 
€gislating away the right of the people 
Of the 18th District to representation to 
Which they are entitled. 
The resolution brought to this body by 
the Select committee was very strong and 
Went far beyond censure. In addition, 
of the excesses in which the Member- 
Elect is said to have been involved have 
turned over to the Justice Depart- 
ment for final determination. The rec- 
ommendations of the select committee 
re unprecedented. Never before has 
a fine been levied. I feel that the combi- 
Nation of the transmittal of the case to 
Justice Department and the recom- 
mendations of the select committee ap- 
Proached adequate punishment. I voted 
185 the committee’s recommendations, 
hough they were voted down. 

e were then faced with the question 
of exclusion which, although, I voted 
ggainst, carried the House. The action 

hich we have taken must ultimately be 
resolved by the courts. I feel certain 
wit the courts will sustain the votes 

I, as well as Representatives 
ALBERT and Forp, the Democratic and 
3 leaders of this House, have 


What many Members appear to be un- 
aware of is the gross incongruity in the 
resolution as finally enacted. In the 
Preamble of the resolution the House 

that Powell fulfilled the require- 

Nts which the Constitution set down. 
Then the resolution itself provided that 
an be “excluded”—not expelled but ex- 
b Uded. This may be a fine distinction; 
ut it is by fine distinctions such as these 
len 1275 constitutional rights are pro- 


abere is another important constitu- 
nal question to which I would draw 
attention of the House. The action 

61 the House in denying the Member- 
3 Powell the right to sit in the goth 
ongress affects more than the right of 
the Member-elect. It affects also the 
Tight of the people of the 18th District 
of New York to choose or reelect whom- 
ge they want to represent them. It af- 
tae a right fundamental to our democ- 


I do not believe that we can tamper 
With the Constitution in this way. For 
When we do, we do damage to our rights 
More than we damage Powell. 

„Imagine the voters being told for 
hou they could or could not vote. 
ongress is no superbody. It is the elec- 
torate who must make this determina- 
on. And although the Congress has 
right to expel a Member, it must do 
50 in accordance with the constitutional 
Provisions. 

Under the precedent which the House 

as set, we could exclude any Member- 
elect for any reason by a majority vote. 

© could exclude a person although 
duly elected, on the basis of race, reli- 
Sion, or belief. Even any members of 
any political party could be excluded by 
Majority party. 

Our forefathers, in framing the Con- 

Stitution, incorporated protective de- 
to preclude any such actions. This 
dangerous precedent would affect our 
€mocracy and our basic rights too fun- 
entally for me to cast any other but 

a negative vote. 
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National Teacher Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
fact that Congress has not yet appropri- 
ated funds to finance the National 
Teacher Corps beyond June 1 of this year 
has been brought to my attention several 
times now by persons in my home area— 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Although the program is a mere 8 
months old and it is difficult to gage its 
full effectiveness at this time—it defin- 
itely has made great strides among un- 
derprivileged children in core schools of 
Buffalo area. 

I have met with a number of the young 
teachers and have been very impressed 
with their Peace Corps-like idealism and 
dedication. As I said to them at the 
time: 

I can think of nothing—repeat, nothing, 
more important than the work you are doing. 


For this reason, I would like to insert 
in the Recor an excellent article on the 
Corps which appeared in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News last week. As its author, Jack 
Dawson, points out: Members of the 
Corps are not only tending to their 
everyday specialized duties as teachers, 
but are carrying heavy study loads to- 
ward their master’s degrees in education. 

I feel that this combination of facts 
firmly establishes the need for continua- 
tion of the Corps. Mr. Dawson's article 
follows: 

TEACHER CORPS MAKES IMPRESSIVE STRIDES IN 
INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 
(By Jack Dawson) 

To most taxpayers, social welfare boils 
down to one simple question: Are we getting 
our money's worth? 

Eight months into the National Teachers 
Corps program of training highly-motivated 
specialists to teach underprivileged chidren 
in core-city schools, it is still early to pass 
judgment on its merits. 

But early returns would indicate the 19 
inexperienced teacher interns and their four 
experienced teacher leaders from all over the 
country and beyond are chalking up an Im- 
pressive list of achievements that would 
please the sharpest critic. 

Like Carol Wohlfiel’s pet project, the in- 
dividual tutoring of a 6-year-old Negro boy 
in School 8, once too shy to talk to his class- 
mates or teacher. And whose equally-shy 
brother is being helped out of his shell by 
Fenton Strickland, a teacher intern at School 
17. 


TO CONDUCT SURVEY 

Or Clarence Franklin who has Invited 
adults to his home weeknights for individual 
tutoring toward their high school equivalen- 
cles. Clarence is an intern at School 8 and 
Friday evenings following the tutorial ses- 
sions may be found chaperoning a teen-age 
dance on the West Side. 

Then there's Paul Lafornara, an intern at 
School 32 who's been comparing food prices 
throughout the city, a study initiated by 
complaints of inner city residents who claim 
they pay more for their groceries than house- 
holders in outer city areas and the suburbs. 

All 19 are involved in various community 
projects ranging from drama direction to 
teaching sewing and hand crafts, sports and 
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more tutoring. They're also about to con- 
duct a block-by-block survey of needs in the 
school districts they serve; namely Schools 6, 
8, 17, 32 and 33. 

PRESENCE BEING FELT 

At the same time, the interns have a heavy 
work load at Buffalo State University College 
where they're working for master's degrees in 
education and New York State certification. 

They spend six hours a week in the class- 
room. another three In a Friday afternoon 
seminar and they're credited with three 
hours for their teaching internship, giving 
them a total of 12 hours’ graduate study a 
week. 

Dr. Caryl G. Hedden, NTC director, feels 
the presence of the corpsmen is only now 
starting to be felt. He said congressional in- 
action in funding the program last fall “pro- 
duced a constant anxiety about their per- 
sonal security that obviously affected per- 
sonal performances” during the summer 
training period and early months in school. 

PART OF THE ANSWER 


“Two of our team leaders and four interns 
had to leave because of financial strain,” Dr. 
Hedden said. He noted the corpsmen were 
only paid a portion of their salaries in the 
early months out of Buffalo State's Faculty 
Student Association fund. There's still a 
lot of anxiety because still hasn't 
appropriated funds to keep the program 
going after June 1 and this is a two-year 
deal.” 

Dr. Hedden is convinced the NTC program 
is at least part of the answer in solving the 
educational problems of inner-city schools. 
He said the corpsmen's innovative spirit, en- 
thuslasm and concern quickly won the con- 
fidence of children and parents, ’ 

“Regular teachers now understand they're 
not a threat, rather a tribute to them be- 
cause the corpsmen are coming to them to 
learn,” he said. “The ar teachers are 
overwhelmed with everyday problems and 
the corpsmen give them the boost they 

“so MUCH TO DO r Š 

“The interns have responded to the chal- 
lenge and are doing things others haven't 
pursued,” said Frieda Tatem, School 8 team 
leader. “The community knows they don't 
quit for the day at 3:30.” 

Richard Walczak, School 33 intern who's 
pet project has been rounding up college stu- 
dents for tutorial sessions in the Community 
Action Organization's Niagara St. office and 
the Branch Library, echoed the 
frustrations of most newcomers to inner-city 
life. 

“I came in thinking I could change 
things,” he said. “But there was the initial 
mistrust. . . . When they saw the white 
face... 

“I guess I was an idealist. I'm more prac- 
tical now and am trying to do my best with- 
in the existing framework. ... 

“There's so much to do, 
seems to know we exist.” 

THE REAL PAYOFF 


Selling the NTC concept not only to the 
community but to the public at large and 
finally to Congress is one of Dr. Hedden's 
chief concerns. Not only must the current 
crop of corpsmen be allowed to complete 
their internship but a new cycle must be 
started. ‘ 

“It's a good program. There's nothing 
more important than developing highly com- 
petent teachers to work in underprivileged 
areas,” he suid. 

“The taxpayer will eventually get his 
money out of the program. If we can reach 
these youngsters in elementary school, show 
them they have a future and help them 
reach it, the payoff will come in welfare say- 
ings, less juvenile delinquency and other 
ways that will more than compensate for 
the expense.” 


And nobody 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
conditions today in the Republic of Ko- 
rea give encouragement to those of us 
who are convinced of the imperative 
necessity of resisting Communist aggres- 
sion in South Vietnam. 

Fifteen years ago we were fighting 
much the same kind of war to turn back 
the Communist drive into South Korea. 
That country was laid waste and its 
economy was ruined. But now, under the 
administration of President Park Chung 
Hee, political and social stability—ac- 
companied by remarkable economic 
progress—has been achieved in the Re- 
public of Korea. 

A thoughtful editorial appearing in the 
Washington Daily News and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, which I 
insert in the Recorp at this point, is 
timely and informative on this important 
matter. I recommend it for the reading 
of my colleagues. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

SEOUL AND SAIGON 


Those who bemoan the “hopeless mess in 
South Vietnam” might. think back 15 years 
to the last time we were caught up in another 
“hopeless mese” elsewhere on the Asian main- 
land—in South Korea—and then take a look 
at the situation that is fairly blossoming 
there now. 

The Korea war was ended, not, with reunl- 
fication or even a final peace. But at least 
the shooting stopped with an armistice, and 
with the South a war-shattered half-nation. 

There followed a decade of hard times. 
People just scraped by. President Syngman 
Rhee was ousted amid turmoll created by 
students demanding “fresh rule.” Then fol- 
lowed squabbing between military officers 
reluctant to loosen their control and civilian 
politicians who wanted more democracy and 
a crack at power. 

Over this, America watched with forebod- 
ing and disappointment. Was it worth it— 
all those American lives? All that money? 
Yet we continued to support South Korea 
with two divisions on the line to provide 
security and economic aid and advice to help 
the nation reconstruct itself. 

Today the results of time, patience, outside 
aid, and above all the “diligence, frugality and 
savings” has President Park Chung Hee puts 
it, are beginning to pay off. In the past six 
years farm output has doubled. So has the 
commercial fishing haul. Hundreds of new 
factories are producing cement, fertilizer, 
textiles, steel plates, sheet glass, bicycles and 
electrical appliances. Exports have grown 
six-fold to a hefty $250 million last year. 
There are new roads, railroad cars and buses, 
new housing, hospitals and schools. 

For its own “self-protection” and as “pay- 
ment of a debt of gratitude to the Free 
World,” South Korea has two divisions fight- 
ing in South Vietnam. 

There are no exact parallels between South 
Vietnam and South Korea—nor between any 
two nations we know. But there are remark- 
able similarities. And there is a fair chance 
Saigon can accomplish what Seoul has 
done—once we can get that damnable Vi- 
et namiese war over. 
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Democracy: What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a contest winning 
speech on the topic, Democracy: What 
It Means to Me.” 

This fine speech is the work of a young 
man from Bentonville, Ark., Mr. Bill An- 
derson. Bill was one of 350,000 students 
throughout our Nation to compete in a 
contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. His 
speech has been judged the best from 
Arkansas and is now being considered in 
the selection of the top five speeches in 
the United States. 

I am proud to insert Bill Anderson's 
speech as an illustration of solid think- 
ing among our Nation’s youth. Bill's 
speech is as follows: 

Democracy: WHat IT MEANS TO ME 


Since the time I started to school I have 
always been told our American Government 
is a democracy. The question when I first 
heard the word was, “What is a democracy?” 
I was told it is a government by the people. 
We of the United States are fortunate to have 
a government by the people, operated by the 
people and controlled by the people, 

As a student in high school I feel that a 
democracy cannot withstand pressure from 
the outside if it has no support inside. 
Many students unfortunately do not realize 
that the laws being passed in congress at 
the present time will affect them in 10 years, 
50 years, and probably affect their children 
and grandchildren, 

If the students today will take an interest 
in our government and learn how to help 
better it, we will truly become great. The 
students today will be the leaders of our 
government in ten years. For the govern- 
ment to be by the people, the people must 
help teach themselves how to help the gov- 
ernment, Remember the inaugural address 
of the late President John F, Kennedy when 
he sald, “Ask not what your country can 
do for you, but ask what you can do for 
your country.” The late president was chal- 
lenging every American, young or old, to 
make our government a strong democracy. 

It is hard to realize that by 1970 over 50% 
of the voters will be under 25 years of age. 
It will be the students of today who will 
decide the fate of our country tomorrow. 
Is this generation ready to go out in 5 to 
10 years and participate in our govern- 
ment? In the past few years this very im- 
portant question has been asked many times, 
I truly believe this question can be an- 
swered, no! 

Too many students do not realize they will 
decide how to help run our government in a 
few years, If these students cannot learn 
how to do this; will it be a government by 
the people, will it be a government by the 
people, will it be a democracy? No. But, 
if the students can learn and be taught 
about our government, our democracy will 
continue to forge on, withstanding the many 
foes of evil facing it. It will become a coun- 
try that is looked upon with envy by the 
people in other lands not fortunate enough 
to be a democracy. 

I hope to awaken the deadened senses of 
my fellow students to recognize the dangers 
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facing our democracy if they do not work 
to preserve it. If I can make one, just one, 
student realize what is happening, and that 
one student helps another and has him con- 
tinue this chain, soon there would be 3 
greater strength behind our government. 
More people would take part in it, more 
people would help run it and soon our gov- 
ernment would be a strong Democracy. 

Our nation would cast its brilliant, shin- 
ing Ught across the earth and give every 
country the ultimate goal of success. 

I do not know if this could happen, but 
I always hope it can. 

If across this nation right now, one person. 
or a hundred or more, will start working to 
strengthen our Democracy, this nation would 
be one of the greatest in the history of man- 
kind. To have it continue through times of 
trouble and to have the brightness of it 
shine and continue like the rays of sunlight? 
which come every day and to let all the 
countries of the world become democracies 
seems like the impossibe dream of mankind: 

With a few common, ordinary people work- 
ing to strengthen our Democracy and have 
the work continue on, our government by 
the people will prosper forever. 

In closing I will leave you with President 
Abraham Lincoln’s own words, “And that 
government of the people, by the people. for 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 


West Germans Wisely Refuse To Help 
Strangle Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the London Daily Telegraph, the west 
German Government has refused to join 
in the diabolical effort of Britain and the 
United States to boycott and thus stran- 
gle economically the Government of 
Rhodesia, which has declared its inde- 
pendence from British rule. 

The unconstitutional action of Presi- 
dent Johnson in issuing an Executive or- 
der prohibiting trade with friendly, anti- 
Communist Rhodesia, is made all the 
more diabolical by his present support 
for a consular treaty with Russia and his 
demands for expanded U.S. trade with 
the Soviet Union and her Communist 
satellites. 

If trade relations with Rhodesia are 
prohibited because of that country’s al- 
leged refusal of the right of self-deter- 
mination to some of its citizens, how can 
Lyndon Johnson keep a straight face and 
advocate expanded trade with Russia, 
Poland, Hungary, and others, where 
freedom, free elections, and the right of 
self-determination are utterly unknown? 

We hope the West German Govern- 
ment will refuse to yield to any pressure 
from the United States and Britain, 
either with respect to existing trade con- 
tracts with Rhodesia and the making of 
new contracts. President Johnson 18 
practicing the worst kind of duplicity in 
dealing with Rhodesia on one hand and 
the Communists on the other, and appar- 
ently the West Germans are aware of it. 
The article follows: 
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West Grenmans Wiszir Reruse To HELP 
STRANGLE RHODESIA 

The West German Cabinet decided today 
not to interfere with existing contracts cover- 

g trade with Rhodesia. 

A Government spokesman said Dr. Schiller, 
the Economics Minister, had been instructed 

Prepare regulations in response to the 
United Nations’ resolution calling for sanc- 
tons against Rhodesia. But at the same time 
the Cabinet decided that there must be no 

terference with existing contracts. 

The United Nations resolution explicitly 
applies to existing orders. Although not a 
Member of the United Nations, West Ger- 
Many has undertaken to support its Rhodesia 
Sanctions policy. 

FIVE-YEAR CONTRACT 

Bonn officials say existing contracts are 
0 well protected by constitutional and other 
legal safeguards that a special law would be 
needed to interfere with them. 

Only last November West German im- 

rs signed a five-year contract for 
Rhodesian copper and a two-year contract 
tor asbestos, 

West Germany imported 8,000 tons of 
Rhodesian tobacco last year, roughly the 
SAme as before the unilateral declaration of 

dependence. Total imports of Rhodesian 
Products in the first nine months of last 
Year were only marginally less than in pre- 

ous years. 


A Very Mixed Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 23, I introduced legislation call- 
> for the immediate restoration of the 

~bercent investment credit and accel- 
erated depreciation for commercial and 
ustrial buildings. 

At that time, I pointed out that one 
employer in my district had announced 

to lay off 70 percent of its work 
force because of a decline in orders for 
the railroad equipment its produces. 

company, the Symington-Wayne 
Corp. in Depew, N.Y., attributed the de- 
Cline in orders to the suspension of the 
7-percent investment credit. 
I also pointed out on February 23, that 
the Suspension of the 7-percent invest- 
Ment credit was put into effect last year 
in a move to head off a threatened infla- 

Mary spiral. Along with other meas- 
Ures instituted by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the White House, these moves 
Were effective in taking much of the 

out of an overheated economy. It 
1s clear now, however, that price stability 
has been restored. Indeed, there are 
now signs of a threatened dropoff in 
economy. 

Yesterday, the Washington Post again 

out in favor of reinstating the 7- 
Percent investment credit. Because its 
€ditorial points up the threat the suspen- 

is to the economic future of the 
Whole country, I would like to place the 
Post piece in the RECORD: 
A Very MIXED PICTURE 

The rules of the political game counsel 
Against the public acknowledgment of re- 
Sessionary forces by an incumbent adminis- 
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tration until such time as it becomes awk- 
ward to deny their presence. In declaring 
that the current economic indicators pre- 
sent a very mixed picture,” the Johnson 
Administration crossed the recognition line. 
Now it is reasonable to ask what can be done 
to reinforce business confidence and speed 
the resumption of economic growth. 

The decline of industrial production and 
new orders for capital equipment, the con- 
tinued slump in construction and the men- 
acing overhang of inventories are sources of 
intense speculation about the economic 
future. Much hyperbolic prose is devoted 


to the question of whether the economic ex- 


pansion is dead or entering a comatose state. 
But it is far more meaningful to ask how the 
economic engine got stalled and how it may 
be started up again with the shortest pos- 
sible delay. 

The sad fact of the matter is that mis- 
guided and mistimed public policies are 
largely responsible for the current economic 
predicament. On the monetary side the 
Federal Reserve authorities, in one of the 
most harshly restrictive actions on record, 
halted the growth of the money supply in 
April of 1966. This was done after the 
period of very rapid economic growth—a 
spurt caused by the Vietnam war buildup 
that began early In 1965—was passed. 

The Administration s guilty of equally 
egregious errors on the fiscal side. After 
properly resisting the demands for higher 
income tax rates in the spring and summer 
of 1966, it pushed through a suspension of 
the investment tax credit in October, thus 
contributing to present decline of new orders 
for machine tools and other producers’ 
equipment. Then the initial error was 
doubly compounded. Highway trust funds 


were frozen in November, a time when the 


unemployment rate in the construction in- 
dustry exceeded 9 per cent. And in January, 
the month in which industrial production 
declined, the Administration proposed a 6 
percent income tax surcharge. 

There is no escaping the economic con- 
sequences of past policy errors, but the 
future can be protected by intelligent moves. 
The Federal Reserve Board's action in lower- 
ing reserve requirements against the time 
deposits of member banks is a welcome 
though belated move in the direction of 
monetary expansion. But Congress and the 
White House should exert every possible 
pressure to maintain an appropriately ex- 
pansive monetary policy. At the same time, 
the uncertainty that beclouds investment 
decisions should be reduced by the imme- 
diate restoration of the investment tax 
credit—or better still, by the abolition of 
the credit and a compensating reduction of 


the corporate income tax rate. And finally, 


if the Administration cannot bring them- 
selves to repudiate the income tax sur- 
charge, they ought at least embrace the vir- 
tue of silence. 


Democracy—What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 15, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Veterans of Foregin Wars 
sponsors a Voice of Democracy contest 
for which high school students are en- 
couraged to prepare speeches. 

Such an essay by Gwen Smith, from 
Medford, Oreg., was judged the out- 
standing in the State this year. Her 
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theme, “Democracy—What It Means to 
Me,” is both perceptive and eloquent, 
She succintly outlines the responsibili- 
ties high school students face toward 
democracy. : 

The text of Gwen's fine composition is 
as follows: 8 
Democracy—Wuat Ir MEANS TO ME 
(By Gwen Smith) 

The ancient Greeks once said: “United we 
stand; divided we fall.“ It’s an eagle who 
can spread its wings and its influence to 
every corner of the world. It's a flag that 
can wave its stars and stripes and show its 
color to every eye that is open. And it is 
people who are so dedicated that their con- 
cepts and their country will continue to 
stand—united. 

In order for something to be this vast and 
this eternal, its development could not de- 
pend on just one man and his ideas, but 
rather the support of many people who de- 
velop, utilize, and strengthen a cause. The 
people—Americans. The Cause—Democracy. 

Perhaps one of the most proficient tests 
of a working democracy is in the education of 
& nation’s youth. A democratic form of 
government cannot only be seen on a na- 
tional level when the people of the United 
States strive together to decide what the 
laws will be and in what way the govern- 
ment will be run, but democracy can also 
be seen in every high school throughout our 
nation. Every high school student is faced 
with several responsibilities in relation to 
his democratic school government. 


First, it is not only the high school stu- 
dent's responsibility to vote in an intelligent 
and mature way. We should realize that 
every vote is important in deciding who 
will be representing his high school and who 
will be representing it in the best way pos- 
sible. 


Second, the high school student should 
have a sincere desire to learn. He should 
come to the concession that when he Is re- 
belling just to rebel he gains nothing, but 
loses precious moments that could expose 
him to the knowledge and education that is 
waiting to be explored by fresh, young 
minds. 

And third, the high school student, no dif- 
ferent from any other American citizen, must 
be involved in relating the current American 
and world events to our democracy, so that 
our democracy can continue to work in an 
acceptable way for the present and always 
striving for improvement in the future. 

Today, developing in our nation is a very 
fast moving group of people, and also a 
thinking group of people. In our generation, 
Just as in past generations, there are those 
who refuse to accept the responsibilities along 
with the rights which are granted to them. 
And so they try to find content in a match 
that will burn a draft card, a sit-in demon- 
stration that, in comparison to the fight for 
democracy and the struggle to maintain it, 
is of little validity. But in the hustle and 
the bustle, the hurry, the worry, there are 
even more young people who realize that we 
have problems to solve and obstacles to con- 
quer. They realize that every person in 
America is important, and all people's welfare 
is of vital significance. Not only to them 
on a human interest level, but to our de- 
mocracy and its unified concepts. 

And so they give up living in a clean, com- 
fortable home and join VISTA—Volunteers 
in Service to America, and they donate their 
time, talents, hopes, and aspirations to these 
people, And when this concerned genera- 
tion sees the anxiety of the world, when they 
see so Many people with no faith and no hope 
in the future they join the Peace Corps and 
make a great effort to educate, train, and 
promote good will toward these people. 

Democracy—it’s why thousands of girls all 
over the United States become candystripers 
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and give two hours a week of their high 
school study time to work in a hospital. 

It's why the International Relations League 
and American Field Service Standing Com- 
mittees work every month to promote under- 
standing among the exchange students par- 
ticlpating in their high school program. 

It's why the Latin, German, Spanish, and 
Russian Clubs observe and seek to explain 
customs of other nations. 

And it is why hundreds of teenagers today 
are becoming interested in the government 
around them. 

First they develop their belief and faith in 
democracy on an individual basis, then they 
realize that in order to remain a working 
democracy they must join with other Ameri- 
cans in continuing the utilization of their 

ts. 

It is all of us together who mike our de- 
mocracy. The ancient Greeks developed an 
interesting concept: “United we stand; di- 
vided we fall.” This is what democracy 
means to me. 


Support for United States Growing in 
— Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


P OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 6, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s New York Times there was an ex- 
cellent story on the shift in Japanese 
attitudes toward the U.S. efforts in Viet- 
nam. The special report is by Drew 
Middleton, who attributes this change to 
a growing concern among Japanese busi- 
nessmen over the economics of Commu- 
nist China’s internal chaos, their reali- 
zation that the U.S. intentions are not to 
escalate the Vietnam war into an Asian 
war, and their appreciation that this is 
not a civil war, but rather a struggle pro- 
yoked by aggression from the north. 

Mr. Middleton's report on this reeval- 
uation by Japan of her relationships with 
the world’s powers follows: 

BUPPORT ror UNITED STATES GROWING IN 
JAaPAN— Tokyo REAPPRAISES OUTLOOK ON 
CHINA AND VIETNAM 

(By Drew Middleton) 

Toxyo, March 4.—The political and ideo- 
logical upheaval in mainland China and the 
improvement of the United States military 
position in Vietnam have prompted a re-eval- 
uation by Japan of her relations with the 

to her west and east. 

On the highest level politicians and diplo- 
mats and the great industrialists and bank- 
ers who play so dominant a role in the mak- 
ing of Japanese policy have downgraded the 
political influence in Asia that they ascribe 
to China, They also are apprehensive over 
the development of nuclear weapons and a 
missile delivery system by a Communist re- 
gime just a short distance across the sea. 

As American men and matériel pour into 
South Vietnam and the possibility of Chi- 
nese intervention seems to recede—in Japa- 
nese minds at least—expressed Government 
support for American policy increases and 
popular hostility to the United States war 
effort decreases. The extension of the war to 
the mining of North Vietnamese waters and 
to the shelling of targets in North Vietnam 
did not bring a single protest or demonstra- 
tion to the United States Embassy. 

The Japanese people, except for the pro- 
Chinese ruling faction of the Japanese So- 
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clalist party, have been first mystified and 
then affronted by events in China. That 
country, according to a recent public poll, has 
replaced the Soviet Union as the most un- 
popular foreign country. The United States 
is the most popular. i 

KINSHIP FOR CHINESE FELT 


Most Japanese have had a feeling of kin- 
ship with China traceable to the influence of 
Chinėse language, religion and culture on 
Japan. Both peoples take a long view of his- 
tory and thoughtful Japanese have seen in 
Chinese Communism an aberration that 
might be cured by the expansion of commer- 
cial and cultural ties. 

Events of the last year in China have 
strained this feeling of friendliness, Dismay 
and in some cases revulsion have appeared. 
The Japenses see their neighbors staggering 
from expedient to expedient in political 
chaos. This offends the deep Japanese sense 
of order reflected in the Confucian precept, 
“Let the ruler be a ruler and the subject a 
subject; let the father be a father and the 
son a son.” 

The postwar development of an egalitarian 
society and rapid modernization have not 
eliminated the influence of the Confucian 
ethic. Japan’s ruling Establishment, with its 
network of friendships, usually orlginating 
in student days at the prestigious Tokyo Uni- 
versity, still places the highest premium on 
order and self-discipline. 


CHINESE ORGY PERPLEXING 


The Japanese, moreover, have rebuilt their 
own shattered society on the basis of plan- 
ning, industry and order. They cannot 
understand how the Chinese can turn their 
backs on these virtues to indulge in an 
ideological orgy. 

The photographs of high Chinese officials 
pilloried in dunce caps by the Red Guards, 
according to one politician, cost the Socialist 
party “many thousands” of votes in the re- 
cent elections. 

The Japanese understanding of contem- 

China is based on realism. The 
Japanese do not, for example, appear to fear 
China’s masses. This huge population, of- 
ficials contend, is a weakness as well as a 
strength. 

Seven hundred million Chinese mean that 
a great proportion of the country’s énergies 
must be devoted to food production and that 
a huge national investment in education is 
necessary if China is ever to realize its poten- 
tial. To Japan, China's masses represent not 
an invincible force but an almost insuperable 
domestic problem. 


TRADE THE MAIN CONCERN 


The need to safeguard Japan's overseas 
trade is the theme running through the com- 
ments of Japanese leaders in every field. The 
danger to the China trade inherent In the 
current upheaval, which Japanese experts 
expect to continue for some years, is a strong 
element in the present re-evaluation of rela- 
tions. 

The protection of this trade and of Jap- 
anese markets in China is seen by officials 
as politically as well as commercially neces- 
sary. For they assert that if China is ever 
to be led back into the Asian community, 
commerce will figure largely in the process. 
This process, they emphasize, can best be ac- 
complished by Asians. 

The shift in Japanese attitudes toward 
support of the United States campaign in 
Vietnam coincided with the widening of the 
Chinese upheaval and the growing convic- 
tion that the United States did not intend 
to step up the war to a point that would 
provoke Chinese intervention and an Asian 
war. Today, most officials agreed, China is 
incapable of effective intervention whatever 
the provocation. 

Japanese support concentrates on the ob- 
jectives of the United States in Vietnam. 
The leaders of Japan accept the basic 
American premise that this is not a civil war 
but one brought about by unprovoked ag- 
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gression by North Vietnam. Their own diplo- 
matic reporting has convinced them of the 
validity of the American case, 

SYMPATHY FOR HANOI 

While open hostility has decreased, popu- 
lar opinion still contains a large residue of 
sympathy for North Vietnam. As one ex- 
perienced foreign diplomat put it, “The Jap- 
anese see a small people fighting a power- 
ful country and fighting back with spirit 
and, quite naturally, they think back to the 
days in 1945 when they, too, called on pa- 
triotic spirit to fight against overwheiming 
odds.” 

Japanese policy makers have definite ideas 
on the dimension of a Vietnamese settle- 
ment They believe that the United States 
and North Vietnam should reach a 
agreement on the future geographical divi- 
sion of the country before there is a con- 
ference and that the South Vietnamese GOY“ 
ernment should deal with the Vietcong after 
the cease-fire. 

Japan, they said, would wish to partici- 
pate in any international conference tha 
would write the final settlement. But be- 
cause Japan is forbidden by her postwar 
Constitution to send forces abroad, she could 
not accept a role as one of the guarantors 
of the settlement. 

With the change in attitude toward the 
war, American-Japanese relations have en- 
tered a period of stability. Only the mutual 
security treaty of 1960 constitutes a distant 
cloud on the horizon. 

From 1970 onward either party can 
denounce the treaty after giving one year’s 
notice. Until recently considerable leftwing 
pressure was building for revisions in the 
treaty. This has diminished as a result of 
recent events in China and in Vietnam. 

The Japanese generally welcome the im- 
provement in relations between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Their ow? 
relations with the Soviet Union are improv- 
ing slowly as trade expands. 

However, the Japanese are increasingly 
opposed to the projected treaty barring the 
spread of nuclear weapons that is su 
by the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Their reasons are those of other nonnucleér 
powers: primarily a fear that the treaty 
would raise barriers to their development of 
nuclear power for peaceful uses. 

Behind this there may lie, some experi- 
enced foreigners believe, the idea that, if 
Communist China continues to perform as 
the rogue elephant of Asia, Japan must some 
day think about military nuclear power. 


Relative to the Seating of Adam Clayton 
Powell 


SPEECH 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to general leave granted to revise and 
extend my remarks on House Resolution 
278, I insert the following observations 
on the power of the House of Represent- 
atives to exclude a Member-elect. 

I have made an exhaustive study of 
congressional history and past practice 
and precedent of the Senate as well as 
the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of determining the scope of the 
power, if any, of Congress to exclude & 
Member for qualifications not specified 
in article I, section 2, It is generally ac- 
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cepted that the roots of the power of the 
legislature to exclude its Members lie 
deep in the history and customs of this 
country and England! Thus the framers 
of the Constitution were generally aware 
t in England the qualifications for 
Membership in the House of Commons 
Were not fixed either in a written con- 
Stitution or a statute, and that the ab- 
Sence thereof had led to the famous 
Wilkes case. Wilkes was four 

times reelected by the voters of Mid- 
dlesex and each time refused a seat by 

© House.” 

The Wilkes event was well known in 

the Colonies and apparently led to the 
ral procedure of fixing in the State 
Constitutions the qualifications for 
Membership in the two legislatures. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
also well aware of the wide diversity of 
®Pproach adopted by the various State 
{{eislatures in judging the qualifications 

Seating their members.’ Thus, the 
0 rted debates and records of the 

Institutional Convention reflect that 

8 framers of the Constitution were 

Ware, on the one hand, of the need for 
the Legislature to maintain some control 
Over the election of its own Members 
„at the same time, recognizing the 
which might flow from the unre- 
Strained legislative power in this area. 
These framers were familiar with the 
lish So graphically described by Eng- 
historians of the exclusion of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons by a strict 
vote in order that the party might 
ain in power.‘ For example, the 


det qualifications for membership in 
House—Second Farrand, The Rec- 
Ords of the Federal Convention, page 250. 
Madison opposed the vesting of such 
broad powers in the Legislature, pointing 
Out that it could thereby subvert the re- 
— form of government, that quali- 
tions founded on artificial conditions 
t be devised by the stronger party 
order to keep out weaker parties of 
faction, and that the British Parlia- 
possessing such a power had so 
{bused it as to make changes subervient 
their own views or to the views of re- 
ligious or political parties—Second Far- 
Tand, page 250. 
Warren has commented that— 
th Convention evidently concurred in 
se [Madison's] views, for it defeated the 
to give to Congress the power to 
or qualifications in general by a vote 
Seven states to four. ...(Warren, The 
Making of the Constitution (1928), p. 421.) 


St The Supreme Court of the United 
tates, in its recent decision in the case 
ot Bond v. Floyd, — U.S. —, 87 S. 
Ct. 339, December 5, 1966, summarized 
constitutional history concerning 
Power of the Congress to alter the 
qualifications, in footnote 13, as 
Ollows: = 

Madison and Hamilton anticipated the 
Sppressi ve effect on freedom of expression 


Views, 
— 
Footnotes at end of speech. 


At the Constitutional Convention of 
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1787, Madison opposed a proposal to give to 
Congress power to establish qualifications in 
general. Warren, The Making of the Con- 
stitution (1928), 420-422. The Journal of 
the Federal Convention of 1787 states: 

“Mr. Madison was opposed to the Section as 
vesting an improper and dangerous power in 
the Legislature. The qualifications of elec- 
tors and elected were fundamental articles 
in a Republican Govt. and ought to be fixed 
by the Constitution. If the Legislature 
could regulate those of either, it can by 
degrees subyert the Constitution. . . Qual- 
ifications founded on artificial distinction 
may be devised, by the stronger in order to 
keep out partizans of a weaker faction. 

“Mr. Madison observed that the British 
Parliament possessed the power of regula- 
ing the qualifications both of the electors, 
and the elected; and the abuse they had 
made of it was a lesson worthy of our atten- 
tion. They had made the changes in both 
cases subservient to their own views, or the 
views of political or Religious parties.” 
2 Farrand, The Records in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 (Aug. 10, 1787), pp. 249-250. 

Hamilton agreed with Madison that: 

“The qualifications of the persons who 
may choose or be chosen . are defined and 
fixed by the constitution; and are unalter- 
able by the legislature.” The Federalist, No. 
60 (Cooke ed. 1961), 409. 


The general proposition that since the 
U.S. Constitution specifies the qualifi- 
cations of Members of Congress in article 
I, section 2, Congress may not add Addi- 
tional qualifications of its own, has found 
general support from constitutional com- 
mentators and text writers. Thus Pro- 
fessor Warren, in his study of the history 
of the Constitutional Convention, “The 
Making of the Constitution,” in referring 
to the action of the Convention in estab- 
lishing the qualifications of age, citizen- 
ship and inhabitancy, concludes: 

Such action would seem to make it clear 
that the Convention did not intend to grant 
to a single branch of Congress, either to 
the House or to the Senate, the right to 
establish any qualifications for its members, 
other than those qualifications established 
by the Constitution itself, viz., age, citizen- 
ship, and residence. For certainly it did not 
intend that a single branch of Congress 
should possess a power which the Convention 
had expressly refused to vest in the whole 
Congress. As the Constitution, as then 
drafted, expressly set forth the qualifications 
of age, citizenship, and residence, and as the 
Convention refused to grant to Congress 
power to establish qualifications in general, 
the maxim expressio unius exclusio alterisu 
would seem to apply.... The elimination 
of all power in Congress to fix qualifications 
clearly left the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion itself as the sole source of qualifica- 
tions.“ 


Mr. Justice Story, in his Commentar- 
ies, similarly concludes that: 

It would seem but fair reasoning upon the 
plainest principles of interpretation that 
when the Constitution established certain 
qualifications as necessary for office, it meant 
to exclude all others as prerequisites. From 
the very nature of such a provision, the affir- 
mation of these qualifications would seem to 
imply a negative of all others." 


I believe that the force of the forego- 
ing constitutional construction is reen- 
forced by the provision of amendment 
XIV, section 3: 

No person shall be a Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress * * who, having 
previously taken oath, as a member of Con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State legislature or as 
an executive or judicial officer of any state, 
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to support the Constitution of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But Con- 
gress may by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, remove such disability. 


Persuasive arguments have been ad- 
vanced that if Congress were able to im- 
pose qualifications as it saw fit, it would 
not have been necessary to amend the 
Constitution to achieve the above re- 
sult—Thirty-third Virginia Law Review, 
supra at page 332, A comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this point of view may be 
found in the minority report of the House 
of Representatives on the Brigham Rob- 
erts case. House Report No. 85, part 2, 
56th Congress, first session (1960). Also 
see 88 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2859 
(1942). 

CONGRESSIONAL PRECEDENT IN EXCLUSION CASES 


An analysis of congressional precedent 
in exclusion cases reveals that histori- 
cally both the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives have given constant recog- 
nition and attached significant weight to 
the proposition that Congress in seating 
a Member should not consider qualifica- 
tions other than those specified in arti- 
cle I, section 2 of the Constitution.“ 

Two comparatively recent election 
cases, the case of the seating of Francis 
H. Shoemaker in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1933, and the case of the 
seating of William Langer in the Senate 
in 1942 serve to illustrate recent deci- 
sions on this issue. 

The case of Francis H. Shoemaker in 
the 73d Congress, 1933, is one of the most 
recent decisions on the issue of the House 
of Representatives. Representative 
Shoemaker was seated by the House in 
1933 although he had been convicted of 
a violation of a Federal mall libel statute 
and had served a sentence in the Federal 
penitentiary. Representative Lemke, 
who led the fight for the seating of the 
Member-elect, stated the issue as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is whether Mr. F. H. Shoemaker ig entitled 
to a seat in this House or whether he is dis- 
qualified. 

I make the statement without fear of con- 
tradiction that he is not disqualified but is 
qualified to sit here as a Member of this 
House under the Constitution of the United 
States of America and under the rules and 
regulations of this House. 

In the first place, the qualifications for a 
Congressman are the following: 

“No person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the age of 25 
years, had been 7 years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen.” 

This is the qualification required by the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Representative Carter of California re- 
ferred to the case of Brigham Roberts 
and posed the following question: 

Do you desire to maintain the integrity of 
this House, or are you going to admit every 
person that has those three necessary Con- 
stitutional qualifications that were referred 
to a few moments ago for admission to this 
House? 


In response to Representative Carter, 
Representative McKeown stated: 

The Constitution says that there are three 
qualifications for a member of the House. 
Neither the State Legislature of Minnesota 
nor the Congress of the United States can 
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change these qualifications. They are writ- 
ten into the Constitution by the great fa- 
thers of the Republic; and they cannot be 
changed by law. 


At the close of the debate, it having 
been determined that Member-elect 
Sheemaker possessed the three constitu- 
tional qualifications, the House adopted 
a substitute resolution calling on the 
Clerk to administer the oath to Mr: 
Shoemaker. 

One of the most exhaustive discussions 
of the constitutional issue of qualifica- 
tions is contained in the debates * involv- 
ing the seating of Senator William 
Langer, who was seated in 1942 despite 
a challenge involving— 

Charges against Langer [which] were num- 
erous and chiefly involv[ing] moral turpl- 
tude, embracing kickbacks, conversion of 

of legal settlements, acceptance of 
a bribe in leasing government property, and 
premature payments on contracts of adver- 
tising. Senate Election, Expulsion & Cen- 
sure Cases, Sen. Doc. No. 71, 87th Cong., 2d 
Sess, p. 141. 


Senator Murdock stated the issue as 
follows: 


What do we judge? A man comes here and 
presents his credentials and claims that he 
has the constitutional qualification to be a 
Senator. As judges of that fact, we look at 
his credentials; we consider his constitu- 
tional qualifications. Where do we find them 
stated? We find them set out in the Consti- 
tution. I believe it was contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution that when a man 
came here with credentials from his State, 
and claimed to have the constitutional quall- 
fications, the matter could be judged by the 
Senate in not to exceed a week or 2 weeks’ 
time; but when the word ‘judge’ is construed 
to mean the power to add qualifications, 
about which the State does not know, about 
which the Senate does not know, then, of 
course, there is brought about the type of 
farce which resulted in taking 4 years to de- 
termine that Reed Smoot was entitled to sit 
here as a United States Senator, and the type 
of farce which has resulted in Senator 
LANGER’s right to a seat being held in 
abeyance for more than a year, the committee 

his life almost from childhood up 
to the present time. 

Oh, did the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion ever contemplate that such a thing as 
that would happen? In the Consti- 
tution they had the right to decide what 
tribunal should be the judge of the morals 
and the intellectual qualifications of the men 
sent here, and they decided that the people 


of the sovereign States should have that - 


power, restricted only by the very definite but 
simple qualifications enunciated in the Con- 
8 itself, 88 Cong. Rec. 2476-77 


At another point, Senator Murdock 
went on to say: 

I desire to read again the provision 

“Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 
tions, returns, and Qualifications of its own 
Members. 

To my mind, the word judge“ means’ to 
look at the qualifications contained in the 
Constitution. That is what the verb “judge” 
means: To judge of something in existence 
law or facts—and to apply the law to the 
facts. To extend the definition of the word 
“judge” to mean that we can superadd to 
these qualifications, in my opinion, is a mis- 
conception of the word itself. 88 Cong. Rec. 
2475 (1942). 

During the debates, Senator Taft fur- 
ther stated: 


If the Senate can say that the absence of 
moral turpitude is a qualification, it can im- 
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pose qualifications based on morais, the re- 
ligion or lack of religion or the philosophical 
views of any person elected * * * The exist- 
ence of such a power would give the majority 
of either House the ability to exclude those 
who disagreed with the opinions of the ma- 
jority * * * It is my bellef that Section 5 
of Article I was only intended to make each 
House the final judge of whether a man was 
properly elected and whether he met the 
qualifications prescribed by the Constitution 
itself, 88 Cong. Rec. 2859 (1942). 


In a small number of cases affected by 
the temper of the times, Congress has 
considered the qualifications other than 
those enumerated in the Constitution. 
Broadly speaking, these deviations fall 
into three general categories reflecting 
anti-Morman—polygamy* and anti- 
Confederate “feeling and a case involv- 
ing a Member-elect found guilty of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy.“ A fourth 
category sometimes referred to is that 
Congress may exclude a Member who 
has resigned to escape expulsion, The 
exceptions represented by these cate- 
gories has been both explicitly and im- 
plicitly overruled by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate in recent years 
in the Shoemakers case, supra, 1933, 
and the Langer case, supra, 1942. In 
short, although House and Senate prece- 
dent may be found where qualification 
factors other than those enumerated in 
the Constitution have been used as 
grounds for exclusion, these instances 
reflect a minority viewpoint. Whatever 
divergency of viewpoint appears in con- 
gressional precedent makes it all the 
more imperative in my opinion that 
strong adherence be given to the lan- 
guage of the Constitution itself, and the 
intent of the framers of that document 
as refiected in the history of the Consti- 
tutional Conventions. 


he Right of Congress to Exclude its 
Members, 33 Va. L. Rev: 332 (1947). 

* Ibid. 

‘Ibid. For example, the qualifications to 
vote often listed age, sex, religion, residence, 
citizenship, office holding, freedom from 
criminal conviction, and most important of 
all, freeholding. Qualifications for election 
to office were often even higher than those 
required for voting. Also see, Clark, Par- 
lHamentary Privilege in the American Col- 
onies (1943). 

t See 15 Georgetown L.J.. 382, 389. 

5 The Bond case involved the exclusion of a 
Representative-elect by the Georgia legisla- 
ture. While the court's decision turned on 
the point that the disqualification of the 
Representative-elect from membership in the 
Georgia legislature because of certain state- 
ments he had made violated Bond's right of 
free expression under the Pirst Amendment, 
the court's interpretation of the constitu- 
tional history of the power of Congress to 
alter qualifications for seating is the best in- 
dication of ita probable position on this 
question. 

Warren, at p. 420. 

Story. Commentaries on the Constitution 
(5th Ed., p. 460), For other commentators 
reaching similar conclusions, see Cushing, 
Elements of the Law and Practice of Legis- 
lative Assemblies in the United States of 
America, Sec, 65, p. 27 (1866); McCrary, Elec- 
tions, 3d Ed., Sec. 312, p. 214 (1887); Tucker, 
Treatise on the Constitution, p. 394; Foster, 
Treatise on the Constitution, p. 367 (1805); 
Willoughby, Constitutional Law of the 
United States, 2d Ed., Sec. 337; Meecham, 
Public Offices, 164 (1890). See also 33 Vir- 
ginla Law Review, 322 (1947); 30 Law Notes 
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181 (1927); 4 Notre Dame Lawyer 3 (1928). 
Also, where the question has arisen in regard 
to State constitutions, the above principle 
has been affirmed. Black v. Trover, 79 Va. 
123 (1884); Thomas v. Owen, 4 Md, reia 
(1953). Contra: Ohio er rel. Att. Gen. 
Covington, 29 Ohio St. 102 (1876); Darrow Ms 
The People, 8 Colo. 417 (1885). 

* See the contested election case of William 
McCreery, 10th Cong., 1807, 1 Hinds, Sec. 414 
Report of the Committee on Hlections, 
Annals of Cong., Nov. 1807, p. 872: Turney v. 
Marshall and Fouke v. Trumball, 34th Cong, 
1856, 1 Hinds, Sec. 415. Senate Precedent; 
see the contested case of Benjamin Stark, 37 
Cong., 1862, 1 Hinds, Sec, 443; case of Hum- 
pitrey Marshall, S. Journ. 4 Cong., Ist Sess. 
pp. 194 ef seq. Thus the report of the Elec- 
tion Committee in Turney v. Marshall and 
Fouke v. Trumbail cases, supra, stated the 
concept as follows: “The qualifications of 
a Representative, under the Constitution, 
are that he shall have attained the age of 
25 years, shall have been seven years & 
citizen of the United States, and when 
elected, an inhabitant of the state in which 
he shall be chosen. It is a fair presumption 
that when the Constitution prescribes these 
qualifications as necessary to a Representa- 
tive in Congress it was meant to exclude all 
others. 

* * » * * 


“By the Constitution, the people have a 
right to choose as Representative any per- 
son having only the qualifications therein 
mentioned, without superadding thereto any 
additional qualifications Whatever.“ 1 
Hinds, pp. 385-386. 

77 Cong. Rec. 73-74 (1933). 

“77th Cong. (1942), S, Journ. 77 Cong. 
Ist Sess., pp. d et seq., 2d Sess., pp. 3 et seq. 

3 Case of Brigham Roberts, 56th Cong- 
1899, 1 Hinds, Section 474. This case in- 
volyed a Member-elect from Utah who was 
barred from his seat on the ground that he 
was a polygamist in accord with the Mor- 
mon faith and had been convicted of vi- 
olating a federal act prohibiting bigamy- 
But see case of Reed Smoot, 58th Cong. 
1903, 1 Hinds 481-484 (Mormon seated by 
Senate.) 

13 Cases of Kentucky members, 40th Cong. 
1867, 1 Hinds, 449, 550, 551 which were barred 
on the grounds that the Members-elect had 
served in the Confederate Army during the 
Civil War. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Section 3 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
was subsequently adopted, which expressly 
disqualified former active Confederates 
from serving in Congress. 

“Case of Victor Berger, 66th Cong. 
(1919), 6 Cannons, Sec. 56. This case in- 
volved a refusal to seat a Congressman-elect 
who had been found guilty in World War 
I of violation of the Espionage Act. It is 
noteworthy that, in addition to looking at 
the so-called qualification factors, the ma- 
jority House report further justified the ex- 
clusion of Berger under Section 8 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment barring from the 
office of Representative anyone who has 
“given aid or comfort to the enemies” of the 
United States. 

“This: category is predicated upon the 
novel facts involving the exclusion of B. F- 
Whittemore during the 41st Congress, 1870, 
1 Hinds, Sec. 464. Rep. Whittemore re- 
signed his seat while expulsion proceedings 
were pending against him for having sold 
appointments to the military academy. In 
a special election during the same session of 
Congress held to fill the vacancy he was re- 
elected, but the House by resolution re- 
fused to seat him. In support of the reso- 
lution it was stated that since the House 
would have had the right to expel Rep. 
Whittemore for his crime committed during 
the session of Congress, that it certainly had 
the right to exclude him upon re-election 
after his resignation. 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars Voice of De- 
mocracy Contest Alabama Entry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, all 
erica has reason to be proud of the 
350,000 students who participated this 
year in the Voice of Democracy contest 
SPonsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States and its ladies 
auxiliaries. All Alabama has reason to 
Proud of Miss Barbara Long, a junior 
at Woodlawn High School in Birming- 
ham, Ala., who will be representing our 
State in the final competition this week 
in Washington. 
Barbara is an outstanding young lady 
Whose activities include: Vice president 
Of the Alabama Junior Academy of Sci- 


ence, president of the Utopian Math and - 


ence Club, president of Woodlawn's 
Pep squad, vice president of her Wood- 
land Methodist Sunday School class, and 
& Member of the Euclidian Math Club. 
She hopes to attend Duke University and 
ter earn her Ph. D. to enable her to 
teach marine zoology on the college level. 
Barbara's father is a real estate execu- 
tive in Birmingham and her mother 
hes mathematics at Woodlawn High 
School. 
Barbara's speech was one of 4,500 
entered in the Alabama contest this year, 
according to State VFW Com- 
Mander Oscar Bates, was the most suc- 
cessful ever sponsored by the VFW. Her 
very fine remarks were on the subject 
What Democracy Means to Me.” 
The speech follows: 
Waar Democracy MEANS TO Mr 
True democracy is a religion—a civic 
keulglon ot patriotio brotherhood and human 
Teedom, too noble and generous to exclude 
any group of loyal Americans, 

e democracy is faith in the common 
People. It trusts the common people to 
dedicate themselves to the protection of 
their freedom. It believes that their love 

America and devotion to the flag comes 
ause of a sound heart, a true instinct, 

& clean conscience. They have proved 

ese truths by patient toil in peace and 
Whole-hearted sacrifice in war. The com- 
mon people of America have never flinched 
im battle in the defense of American rights 
or in the cause of Mberty—whether the 
Minutemen of Lexington, the flag-raisers at 
a or the special forces now in Viet 


True democracy is the stress on individuals 
as the molders of the group—not the group 
‘the mass—or the government as molders of 
the individual. This freedom gives the In- 

Vidual a grave responsibility, since true 
democracy depends upon the individual 

dom of the plain people of America— 
eir loyalty and affection for America. 
ey cannot allow the government to be- 
dome more important than the people. If 
they do, they will allow world history to 
Tepeat iteself. Every previous great con- 
centration of power has seemed prosperous 
and good at the time. The Roman and 
Greek citizens had food, clothing, occupa- 
“ons, and abundant pleasures. 

It is now time for us to take stock—to 

realize what freedom of the individual real- 
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ly means. It may means that we have 
smaller bank accounts, and not so much 
luxury; but it may mean a great deal more 
true happiness to the individual. It can 
mean the return of the American citizens 
to some of the wholly sound and wholly 
proved fundamentals of democracy—indi- 
vidual freedom with stress on responsibility. 

True democracy, this religious dedication 
to the individual, is on one hand senti- 
mental, nostalgic, traditional—but on the 
other hand is tough, ever-challenging, dy- 
namic, and based overall on individual 
freedom, 


Place of the Automobile in Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a good deal of brisk comment 
lately about the place of the automobile 
in our society, about its impact on our 
economy, about a number of problems 
that inevitably accompany progress. 
Recently Charles H. Patterson, executive 
vice president of Ford Motor Co., ad- 
dressed himself to a number of those 
who have voiced criticism with the auto- 
mobile's role in our society. Mr. Pat- 
terson has seen the evolution of the auto- 
mobile through the years, first from his 
native Scotland, later from the vantage 
point of an hourly tool and die maker, 
and, finally, from his current position. 
In view of Mr. Patterson's breadth of ex- 
perience, I feel his remarks would be of 
interest to my colleagues. Pursuant to 
permission granted, I, therefore, place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of the 
remarks by Mr. Patterson at the annual 
“Ford Day” of the Detroit Athletic Club 
Beavers, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, 
Mich., on February 16, 1967: 

Tre 40-Year Loox 

Although I am more accustomed to find- 
ing my water hazards on the golf course, 
speaking in aquatic surroundings is not an 
entirely new experience tome. In the auto- 
mobile business, we have been standing up 
to our necks in hot water most of the time 
lately. 

Speaking of hot water and automobiles, 
I noticed in the paper recently that we 
have a new critic, 

It seems that the Hungarian writer, Gyula 
Illyes has been telling his fellow poets in 
Europe that the automobile and the bathtub 
are the two great conspirators against the 
unification of mankind. According to him, 
first the washed would not associate with 
the unwashed, and now the automobile is 
the symbol of superiority which separates 
the have's and the have not’s. Motorists 
are accused of sealing themselves in soll- 
tary, glassed-in splendor and disdaining their 
fellow men. 

I am reluctant to take issue with any- 
one who follows in the poetic tradition of 
the great Robert Burns, who reminded us: 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!" 


However, Bobble also once observed: 
“It's hardly in a body's pow'r, 
To keep; at times, frae being sour.” 


And Mr. Illyes has provided the final straw. 
I cannot let him go unchallenged. 
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Historically speaking, I am aware of no 
evidence that a world of aromatic pedes- 
trians would live together as one big, happy 
family. Indeed, our ancestors gave that 
social experiment a trial lasting through 
many centuries without notably improving 
human relationships. 

For myself, I believe that both the tub 
and the car have served to bring people 
closer together—not to drive them apart 
and of the two, I think the car has been 
the stronger force. 

Many years ago—it must have been about 
the time I was coming to work for Ford 
Motor Company in 1927—a typical farm 
wife of the day effectively summed up the 
automobile’s side of the argument. 

Even then, the public's growing predilec- 
tion for automobiles was causing some stern- 
minded concern for the sense of national 
values, An investigator for the Department 
of Agriculture wanted to know how this 
particular rural family justified an auto. 
mobile when it didn't own a tub to bathe in. 

“Why,” the lady replied with-obvious sur- 
prise, “you can't go to town in a bathtub.” 

To her and many country cousins, cleanli- 
ness might be next to godliness, but mobility 
Was paradise on earth. To them, the auto- 
mobile was not a devisive influence—it was 
a unifying force which brought them out of 
their isolation and into touch with their 
city cousins. Throughout the land, lonely 
rural folks were becoming familiar with the 
city’s delights while cramped town dwellers 
were finding that another and roomier world 
lay out beyond the city limits. 

In a very real sense, the automobile 
united the United States, where before there 
had been a sort of federation between two 
Americas, one rural and one urban. 

But if the automobile unified America, 
America has not remained of one mind 
about the automobile. 

Our critics are not always clear whether 
they are saying that the automobile was a 
mistake to begin with, that it has served 
its purpose, or that it has become too much 
of a good thing. In total, however, they com- 
pile a dreadful list of charges. The automo- 
bile is accused of being a strangler of cities, 
a polluter of the atmosphere, a despoller of 
scenic. resources, a diverter of national re- 
sources, a perverter of national goals, an in- 
strument of destruction and a space-age 
anachronism. 

From it all, our critics usually reach the 
general conclusion that the automobile and 
its usage should be discouraged, restricted 
or even prohibited. 

Undermining their arguments but stim- 
ulating their apprehensions is the tremen- 
dous continuing market for automobiles. 
When 8 or 9 million people a year persist 
in buying new cars; when four families out 
of five own at least one car; when millions of 
families decide they need two or even three 
cars—then there must be more to the story. 
The critics must be overstating something. 
Or overlooking something. Or perhaps a 
little of both. 

This will be my 40th summer in the auto- 
mobile business with Ford Motor Company, 
and next fall I reach retirement. With your 
indulgence, I want to'reminisce for a few 
minutes today—not for auld lang syne, but 
to try and lend some perspective to this auto- 
motive debate that engulfs us all, Perchance 
@ little historical prologue will also indicate 
some directions for the future. 

When I first came here In 1923, I had no 
particular thought of entering the automo- 
bile field. Rut the United States was a coun- 
try of future promises not visible in my na- 
tive land, and Detroit seemed to be the 
hub of it all, 

Even a greenhorn could tell that he had 
landed in the middle of an exciting social 
transformation. A restless nation was 
stretching itself, throwing off old restraints 
and rewriting all the rules. There was a new 
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feeling of freedom, and the automobile fit it 
so well it is hard to say which was the hand 
and which the glove. 

But the Roaring Twenties had their seri- 
ous side. Most bathtubs continued to be em- 
ployed for higher purposes than the manu- 
facture of gin, and the automobile was con- 
tributing much more than jazz-age joy-rid- 
ing. 

If some people played hard, the over- 
whelming majority went right on working 
hard. They pre-occupied themselves with 
family life and, legend to the contrary, gen- 
erally abided by the Eighteenth Amendment. 

These were the families to whom the auto- 
mobile opened up a new way of life. 

To thousands and thousands of bread- 
winners and their familles, the significance 
of the automobile was that home no longer 
had to be within walking distance of work, 
shopping or the trolley line. By the end of 
the decade, Grosse Pointe Park and Ferndale 
were to show a 700 percent population in- 
crease over the 1920 census, and the same 
magnitude of surburban growth was going 
on around every major city. 

At the bottom of it all, of course, was that 
rugged little revolutionary known as the 
Model T. But like so many revolutionaries, 
the Model T fell behind the very times it 
had done so much to create. With a yearn- 
ing that has never ceased, the motoring pub- 
lic began to want more performance, more 
styling, more convenience, more variety— 
and more choice of color. People quit laugh- 
ing at the old joke about the Model T being 
Uke a bathtub because it was nice to have 
one but you wouldn’t want to be seen in it. 

The demise of the Model T coincided with 
the birth of my automotive career, and I am 
bound to admit that the Model T’s exit at- 
tracted a great deal more notice than my en- 
try. In any event, Ford Motor Company ac- 
quired the services of a Scottish-born die- 
maker at no great expense and, owing in ex- 
tremely modest part to his efforts, came out a 
few months later with the Model A. 

The Model A was a major advance among 
low-price automobiles and our competitors, 
as they always do, responded strongly. As 
@ result, by the end of 1929 the industry 
could point to nearly 4,500,000 passenger 
cars sold in that year. 

Significantly, almost 90 per cent of those 
cars were closed models, where almost 90 
per cent of the cars sold 10 years earlier had 
been open models. In that decade, the auto- 
mobile had come from a fair-weather con- 
venlence to a year-around necessity. 

It took 20 years to beat that 1929 sales 
record, but through depression, war and the 
recovery from both, Americans came to de- 
pend more and more on the motor vehicle 
for their transportation. 

The harder times got, the more the family 
treasured its automobile. Some of the more 
prosperous taxpayers thought it odd that re- 
lief clients should own cars, but the wel- 
fare authorities took a broader view—with- 
out a car the client had scarcely any chance 
at all to find employment or odd jobs to 
help support his family. 

World War II effectively demonstrated the 
importance of rubber-tired wheels to the 
national life. Perhaps the best-remembered 
hhome-front hardship is the restriction on 
auto travel through gasoline rationing. 

I was out at Willow Run by then, first in 
charge of the tool room and finally as super- 
intendent of assembly operations. It was 
an experience that made me fully appreciate 
why keeping the cars running was vital to 
the war effort. There wasn't much, believe 
me, that was typical about Willow Run, but 
it did have one strategic feature in common 
with many major war production plants. It 
was located a long way from anywhere else. 
Without the flexibility of automotive trans- 
portation, we couldn’t have mustered a 
working force to turn out the bombers. 
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Once postwar reconversion and material 
shortage problems were straightened out, the 
industry went back to supplying the demands 
of a country badly in need of new cars and 
able to afford them. With a couple of de- 
tours in the 1950's, the automobile has been 
on the high road ever since. 

And that brings me back to the mounting 
wave of criticism that has resulted in regu- 
lations for vehicle design, requirements for 
smog control devices, proposals for curtail- 
ing downtown auto traffic and frequent 
wringing of hands over the entire automo- 
bile situation. 

Essentially, the problems that have at- 
tracted 80 much censufe have not been 
brought on by the automobile itself but by 
the sheer number of automobiles. Indi- 
yvidually, cars now are much safer, more sure 
handling, more efficient and more. durable 
than they were 40 years ago. But in those 
40 years, we have about trebled the number 
of motor vehicles in use, and therefore we 
have more highway accidents, more air pol- 
lution, more traffic jams, more junkyards. 

The growth of our motor vehicle popula- 
tion has created problems, to be sure. But 
as I look back, I am equally sure that with- 
out this degree of automotive growth, we 
would have at least as many other problems 


of at least equal seriousness. 


Admittedly, it Is a difficult area of specu- 
lation. As Burns put it: 


“What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


If we compute that 60 million cars and 
11 or 12 million trucks and buses have been 
added to our streets and highways since 
1927, we must also compute that in the same 
time nearly 80 million people have been 
added to a nation which had a totally in- 
adequate transportation system even for its 
1927 population. 

One obvious thing that's been resisted, 
then, is a transportation shortage of un- 
imaginable consequences. The populaiton 
gain alone is more than all the Americans 
who now live west of the Mississippi River. 
It is nearly one and a half times as many 
people as now live in what are termed rural 
areas and nearly six times the entire present 
farm population. Our social and economic 
structure would collapse—or would not have 
evolved—without sufficient transportation, 
and the automobile now provides more than 
90 per cent of our personsal travel. 

And our population is still growing. Es- 
pecially, the urban population is growing. 
Again, it is easier to compute what has hap- 
pened in terms of urban sprawl, crawl and 
pall than what’s been resisted. 

The truth is, however, that most of the 
present problems of our cities are with us 
not because of the automobile but in spite 
of the automobile. 

The quickening of urban growth was al- 
ready in full tilt when the automobile ar- 
rived. As I have pointed out, the automo- 
bile’s role was to allow city dwellers to spread 
out over a wider area. Suburbs may be a 
problem to the central city, but they are a 
minor problem compared to the chaos we 
would have had If the suburbanites had been 
compelled by necessity to shoehorn them- 
selyes Into the city proper. 

It is argued, of course, that the automobile 
has relieved human congestion in the city 
only at the expense of creating vehicular 
congestion. Again, the fact is that the au- 
tomobile has not caused traffic tieups but 
has only partially solved a problem as old as 
the oldest city. Mr. Alan S. Boyd, the new 
Secretary of Transportation, pointed out re- 
cently that in 1902 Chicago was advised by 
an engineering consultant that the only 
way it could relieve congestion was to place 
stringent controls on team traffic. In 1903, 
the Merchants Association of New York put 
the blame for intolerable traffic congestion 
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on the horse and buggy. Mr. Boyd concludes 
that, like a big store, a big city that is not 
congested had better start worrying about 
going out of business. 

Gentleman, I have proposed no specific 
answers to the problems that surround the 
automobile nor have I intended to minimize 
the problems. My purpose has been to llus- 
trate that the automobile has been, ts and 
will be important to the development of this 
country. We have problems with it, but 
we would have the same problems—or worse 
ones—without it. Better answers must be 
found than simply to restrict its use: 

My 40 years in the industry-and with Ford 
encompass an èra, When I came in, the 
automobile had proved its. potential, and 
major attention was turning to improving 
and refining it into a more perfect vehicle. 
Now, major attention is shifting away from 
the vehicle Itself. We are focusing on the 
much harder task of making the vehicle and 
the environment in which it operates more 
compatible with each other. 

It must be a two-way street. Our indus- 
try is working hard to adapt the vehicle 
to the environment. I trust equal effort will 
be devoted to adapting the environment 
the vehicle by providing better drivers, bet- 
ter driving regulations, better highways, bet- 
ter traffic engineering, better civic planning 
and, where needed, better public transit. 

The all-important thing is to keep our 
transportation system moving with the few- 
est adverse side effects. If it can be done— 
and done as well—without automobiles or 
with fewer automobiles, so be it. My per- 
sonal opinion is that tt. cannot, and my 
conviction is that we have really only begun 
to tap the potential of the automobile for 
the improvement of the human condition- 

Burns came too early for our age but he 
could well have been describing today's auto- 
mobile when he wrote: 


“God knows, I'm not the thing I should be, 
Nor am I even the thing I could be.” 


In my 40 years in Detroit, I have seen the 
automobile become many things that were 
not even dreamed of in those distant days 
of 1927. And the progress and success of 
the automobile have, in turn, made Detroit 
the most prosperous city in the history of 
the world. 

Those are great achievements in the full 
sense of the word “great,” and I am happy 
I have had the privilege of playing some 
small part in them. 8 

In the future years, I believe the automo- 
bile will make even greater progress toward 
becoming all it could be. Those of you who 
are younger than I will have the privilege— 
even greater than mine—of helping to create 
that progress and sharing in the rewards it 
will bring to the motor capital of the world. 


— ——— — 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Wastington, D.O., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent. Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work fof 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov~ 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of th® 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72%, 
Supp. 2). 


What Democracy Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


l Mr. TAFT. Mr: Speaker, the Vet- 
2 of Foreign Wars of the United 
Gates and its ladies auxiliary annually 
ouet a Voice of Democracy contest. 
er 350,000 school students entered the 
Contest this year. The winning con- 
stant from each State is brought to 
n, D.C., for the final judging. 

I am proud to say that Ohio’s winning 
Wi was written by a 16-year-old Nor- 
Ree Ohio, girl, Miss Ruth Arnold. 

uth is a student at Norwood High 
11. l, and lives with her parents and 

year-old sister at 5302 Wakefield 
» in Norwood. 
o uth Arnold entered the VFW essay 
ntest last year and was named Nor- 
the High School's winner. This year 
B has earned top honors in the entire 
welkeve State. Miss Arnold’s essay is 
— worth the attention of all my col- 
Sues. Her essay follows. : 
Wat Democracy Means TO ME 
look is my window. From it I can 
ang back on the past, directly on the present, 
Out onto the future. Many men have 
eae by my window. Many events have 
Urred in front of my window. I have seen 
them all. 

I have seen my country become settled 
era Brow from a fledgling colonial confed- 
dan to the strong republic that it is to- 
the; T have heard great men say great words 

t have made us what we are: 
rs trick Henry during the Revolution, “Give 
ut Uberty or give me death!" We gave him 


cnetamin Franklin at the Constitutional 
Ww vention, “A republic, if you can keep it.” 
® have kept it for nearly 200 years. 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg National 
pe etery, “That government of the peo- 
Ww.’ by the people, and for the people.” 
® still choose our leaders in America, 
“Marrow Wilson during World War I, 
Sen ke the world safe for democracy.” Amer- 
Safe, but is the world? 
ab times we have followed the words of 
900 men and those of many others. But 
t Often we have strayed from the path 
00 have made for us. From my window 
ve seen it happen, when the leaders of 
People, when the people themselves, have 
Ted too much for personal gain, and not 
— for their country and its place in the 


i When I look out my window, I look most- 
ana Wards the future. I have seen the past, 
Th I have learned from it, but it is gone. 
bec, present is important, but every day fast 
the mes a yesterday, and joins the ranks of 
ir rapes It is the tomorrows that I worry 


What is happening today foretells what will 
see Pen tomorrow. Before my very eyes I 
democracy, which men have fought for 
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and have died for, have strived for, have 


written for, and have spoken for, I see it 
losing its place in our fast moving society, 
and I worry. 

Today I saw a young man fighting in a 
lonely swamp. Tomorrow will he have won 
for his cause, or will he have perished? Is 
there enough democracy left to back him up? 

I also saw another young man in a black 
leather jacket with a cigarette hanging from 
his mouth. This fellow was standing by 
while his cohorts attacked a young girl. Is 
there enough democracy left to teach him 
right from wrong? 

I did not see only youth. I also saw a 
middle-aged man swindle his government 
on his tax form. Is there enough democracy 
left to let him know that he is only hurting 
himself? 

Is there so little democracy left in our 
nation today that men are scared to speak 
out and women afraid to stand by their 
men? If there is so little democracy left, 
is it any wonder why I fear for tomorrow? 
We must get back on the path our forefathers 
made for us, today, before it is too late. And 
this can't be done by following the foolish 
whims ofa mob. We must follow the dictates 
of our own hearts and minds. 

You have asked what democracy means to 
me. Maybe by now you understand, It is 
not a government, nor a singlé person, nor a 
campaign slogan, nor even a window. It is 
an idea, by which men can live together 
peacefully and successfully, and yet be free. 
It is the idea that a handful of men had 
when they ‘signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. This idea was the only way they 
knew of that would allow this country to 
become a successful nation. 

Have we failed them, then, these men who 
put us on that path? I look from my win- 
dow and I say, “No, we have not falled them 
yet. There is still tomorrow.“ 


The Port of Duluth, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, since 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
the Port of Duluth, Minn., has advanced 
from an important Great Lakes shipping 
center to a major foreign port. 

The Duluth Seaway Port Authority 
recently announced the data for the 
1966 foreign traffic tonnage. They show 
an increase from 1,992,824 tons in 1959 
to 4,201,569 tons in 1966. The Febru- 
ary issue of SPAD, the publication of the 
Seaway Port Authority of Duluth, con- 
tains an article about the growth of 
Duluth as a foreign port and a summary 
of the shipping facilities available. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EIGHT Seasons TELL A GROWING Success 
Srory 


If anyone had suggested on January 1, 
1959, that the Port of Duluth would become 
a major center for distribution of foreign 
wares, he would have been roundly ridiculed. 
If the suggestion that goods would flow 
from Duluth to some 23 of our states, stretch- 
ing from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and from 
the Gulf Coast to the northernmost states, 
and beyond into several Canadian Provinces, 
that suggestion would have caused claims 
of incredulity. The indication of exports 
from 20 states to overseas ports would have 
brought howls of derisive laughter. 

‘But that is just what has happened in 
eight short seasons. Business is finding it 
profitable to use facilities in the Twin Ports 
for centralized distribution, not only in the 
11 states or parts thereof which lie in North 
Central America, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the whole county and its 
neighbor to the north. Recent additions of 
food and beverage distributors to the list of 
importers already shipping cargoes to ter- 
minals in Duluth for storage and transship- 
ment prove the profiitability of using this 
westernmost terminus on the Great Lakes, 
and then utilizing rail or truck services to 
spread throughout the country. 

Modern sheds with easy access by truck 
or rail are available on the waterfront. The 
Public Marine Terminal has provided storage 
and distribution service for several years, 
and is manned by a staff capable of determin- 
ing best routing for final delivery of goods. 
Efficient handling of products delivered for 
wide-spread distribution has enabled ship- 
pers to consolidate their shipments, and has 
resulted In growing tonnages for port users. 

Robert H. Smith, Director of Traffic, ex- 
pressed his bellef that use of the port for 
centralized distribution would increase sub- 
stantially in 1967, as importers of food, bev- 
erage, machinery and farm equipment are 
developing growing markets in the Midwest, 
in which they can compete favorably through 
use of Duluth's facilities. 

A map would show the vast trade territory 
of the Port of Duluth, a hinterland which is 

than the Scandinavian countries. 
Beyond this area in all directions are com- 
munities served through the Port. 

Centralized distribution permits larger 

to be handled economically—using 
the lowest cost combination of transporta- 
tion by water, rail, or truck. The geographi- 
cal location of Duluth In the center of the 
continent offers the opportunity for tre- 
mendous savings through the use of central- 
ized storage and distribution. 

Factirrres: Port or DULUTH 

HARBOR INFORMATION 


Outer harbor protected by natural sand- 
pit, nine miles in length . . . no bridges in 
outer harbor, two in inner area. Tugs avail- 
able at ship's option . . channel depth 27 
feet . . . U.S. Customs office . . . chandlery 
service. 

PUBLIC MARINE TERMINAL 

Location: Southeast end Rice's Point, 
Duluth, Minnesota, only 5 minutes from 
Lake Superior. 

Facilities: Anchorage area within 1,000 
feet . . . berthing area: 6,600 lineal feet... 


`~ 
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tor: Operating Division, Seaway Port 
Authority of Duluth, P.O, Box 277, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Transit Shed: 1,000 feet long x 180 feet 
wide ... fireproof steel and concrete con- 
struction . .. full sprinkler system and fire 
and burglar alarm system 
to square foot load limit... unexcelled 
lighting inside and out . . - shipside apron: 
35 feet wide... railroad car and truck 
aprons; 20 feet wide protected by can- 


opy ... fully heated (only one on Great 
Lakes) ... rallroad track capacity: 60 cars, 
Warehouse: 300 feet long x 180 feet 


wide ... fireproof steel and concrete con- 
struction.. .. full sprinkler system and fire 
and burglar alarm system . . 41,000 lbs. 
square foot load limit . . unexcelled light- 
ing inside and out . . . railroad track capac- 
ity: 12 cars . . . connected with transit shed 
by hydraulic operated bridge spanning three 
railroad tracks. 

Tank Farm: Thirteen modern tanks with 
capacity of 6,000 tons seryiced by five rail 
tracks ... capacity of 60 tank cars... 
two main pumps with capacity of 100 tons 
each per hour . two heating boilers with 
750 H.P. combination .. . shipside apron of 
35 feet continous with transit shed... 
vessels can load or unload deep tanks and 
general cargo at same time . trucks have 

ready access to tank farm. 

Marginal Open Berth: 540 feet in length 
serviced by four shipside railroad tracks 
open berth lighted by two tower flood- 
lights. . . two 90-ton Clyde gantry cranes, 
lifting capacity in tandem 180 tons... 
cranes equipped with hooks, buckets, mag- 
nets. 

PRIVATE TERMINALS 


Northern Pacific Number 2 operated 
by Great Lakes Storage & Contracting Com- 


pany ... 1,000 feet docking space... 21 
foot depth of water . 1,600 foot transit 
shed. 

Soo Line Dock... 800 feet docking 
space...18 foot depth of water... 
1,002 foot x 80 foot transit shed. 

Grain Elevators and Sheds... 13, total 


storage capacity 69,900,000 bushels. 

Shipyard ... Fraser Shipyards, Inc,, Su- 
perior, Wisconsin 

Port of Duluth is serviced by following 
railroad lines: Great Northern Railway .. . 
Soo Line Railroad .. . Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad ... Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co... Northern 
Pacific Railway... Canadian National 
Railways ... Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railroad 


Unlimited truck parking facilities... 
excellent highway system, including double- 
lane super highways, serve the port... 
direct access to terminal site without passing 
through business district, 

TONNAGES SHOW PORT GROWTH 

The Seaway Port Authority announced 
final figures for foreign traffic movement dur- 
ing the 1966 season. Total tonnage in- 
creased to 4,201,569 short tons as a result of 
sharply increased grain exports. 

Increases in tank farm shipments and gen- 
eral cargo imports were also registered. A 
sharp decrease in general cargo exports re- 
fects the drop in government shipments of 
non-fat powdered milk, 


. 1,000 pounds 
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Summary of foreign waterborne 


traffic—1966 
[In short tons—2,000 pounds] 
Exports: 
General cargo.--..-.---~-<---- 56, 918 
Bulk cargo; 
renner eee 14, 593 


Animal fats and vegetable oils 27, 792 


Grain by products 271. 820 
T 314, 205 
Bulk grain: p 


Overseas-direct shipments... 2, 726, 148 


Overseas—via Canada 1, 052, 694 
r a 3, T78, 842 
Total exports 5 4. 140, 965 

Imports: General cargo 51, 604 
Total exports/imports *.... 4,201, 569 


This total represents a gain of 500,000 
short tons, 15 percent above the 1965 total, 
and more than double the 1959 Seaway open- 
ing figures for the port. 


Armed Aggression Against Rhodesia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in a se- 
cret meeting at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
the Black Nationalist Organization of 
African Unity has given notice that it ex- 
pects to present a resolution to the 
United Nations Organization demand- 
ing the use of force to remove the Rho- 
desian Government, 

The meeting being attended by some 
56 so-called nations, almost a majority 
of the General Assembly. We can well 
expect a rubberstamp approval of the 
war council’s demands at the United 
Nations. 

The immediate question on the lips 
of every parent in the United States is 
who will pay the bill and do the fighting 
and dying? And let us have no more 
of these Executive orders. 

Mr. Speaker, last month I introduced 
H.R. 5479 calling for an amendment to 
the UN. Participation Act. I include the 
text of H.R. 5479 here for the Members 
to study: 


H.R. 5479 


A bill to amend section 5 of the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to require 
approval by the Congress of orders, rules, 
and regulations issued by the President to 
implement certain decisions of the Security 
Council of the United Nations 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 5 of the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever the United States is called 
upon by the Security Council to apply meas- 
ures which, pursuant to article 41 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Council 
has decided are to be employed to give effect 
to its decisions under such charter, the 
President may, to the extent necessary to 
apply such measures, through any agency 
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which he may designate, and under such 
orders, rules, and regulations as may 
prescribed by him and approved by the Con” 
gress by appropriate Act or joint resolution: 
investigate; regulate, or prohibit, In whole 
or in part, economic relations, or rail, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, between any for 
eign country or any national thereof or 
person therein and the United States or any 
person subject to the jurisdiction thereof» 
or invloving any property subject to 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 5 of guch 
Act is amended by inserting “and appro’ 
by the Congress“ immediately after ‘issued 
by the President”. 

Sec, 3. The amendments made by this 
Act shall apply only with respect to orders. 
rules, and regulations issued by the Preside? 
on and after the date of enactment of 
Act. 


Mr. Speaker, I also have unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Recorp the article as written in 
March 5 edition of the New York Times 
discussing the OAU against Rhod 
matter. 

AFRICAN Unir To Acr on Ruopesta DRAFT 

Appts ABABA, ETHIOPIA, March 3. Member 
nations of the Organization of African Uniti 
have called, in a secret draft resolution, for 
the United Nations to use force to “topple 
the rebel regime in southern Rhodesia,” ! 
was reported Friday. 

Informed sources said the resolution, the 
strongest of its kind in the memory of 
servers here had been prepared during 
committee meetings of the organization’ 
ministerial council, which is meeting 
this week. 

It was considered almost certain of forms) 
passage by the council, which is expected to 
end its deliberations tomorrow. 

The majority of the 56 nations represented 
at the conference refused today to accept $ 
new, slightly larger administrative budg?’ 
proposed by the organization’s secretary gen 
eral, Diallo Telli. 

Instead they voted to continue the pudget 
at Its present level of $1.9-mlllion a yea 
The funds are donated by the organization’ 
38 members. Guinea and Lesotho are ab 
sent from the present meeting. 


Opportunities Industrial Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF TRR UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., under the dynamic leader“ 
ship of the Reverend Leon H. Sullivan. 
is making an important contribution 
the nationwide effort to alleviate poverty 
by training unemployed slum dwellers for 
jobs. I am proud of the OIC’s record 
achievement and am glad that the OI 
concept is spreading to more than 60 
other cities. As Jerome H. Cahill points 
out in his “Washington Background 
column in today’s Philadelphia Inquire! 
the OIC concept represents “the princi- 
pal new direction planned for the war on 
poverty.” Task unanimous consent that 
Mr. Cahill's column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Oprorrunrry CENTER Is NATIONAL MODEL 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 

WasHincton,. March 6.—Strategists in 

dent Johnson's anti-poverty campaign 

are charting subtle changes in emphasis this 

year to help ease the drive over the shoals of 

What appears to be the most conservative 

Mgress to confront the Great Society. 

Ironically, a Philadelphia program that 
Was once attacked by Federal accountants as 

risky to rate U. S. poverty funds has been 
assigned a central role in the new strategy. 

The program is the much-publicized Op- 

ties Industrialization Center, the 
grass-roots job motivation and training 
School founded by the Rev. Leon H. Sullivan 
d a group of fellow North Philadelphia 
ters to help the hard-core unemployed 

help themselves. 

OIC’s success story has been told and 
Tetold: How private industry, business and 
Civic leaders, the City Government and 
Uncle Sam got behind the Sullivan program 
With contributions totaling $5 million; how 

Money has been used to train hundreds 
10 alum dwellers for jobs; how the concept 

Spreading to more than 60 other cities 
across the country. 

What hasn't been told is that the program 

perilously close to being rejected out 

of hand by the US. Office of Economic Op- 

Portunity, the agency that now thinks so 

much of the program that it is urging other 
Cities to attempt similar programs. 

OIC’s near-fatal brush came two years 

a time when the Office of Economic Op- 

It unity here was just getting organized. 

Was also a time when the press was full 

Of allegations of fiscal irregularities con- 

& HARYOU-ACT, a Harlem anti-pov- 
erty organization sponsored by Adam Clay- 
ton Powell. 
. The Rev. Mre Sullivan was once an as- 
te of the Rev. Mr. Powell at the lat- 
ders Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem. 
The OIG program itself was new and strug- 
Bling. To the cost-conscious accountants 
the poverty program, its bookkeeping 
Methods were informal, if not relaxed. A 
peeing fear plagued the accountants: Would 
8 Sam be saddled with another HAR- 
or AOT if funds were allocated to the 

Some thought it would, and a story was 
“leaked” that OIC could not qualify on the 

ue grounds that its program reached 
Only Negroes and therefore was in violation 
Sf the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The story 
touched off an internal struggle wtihin OEO 
that ended in favor of the Rev. Mr. Sul- 
Jan's supporters only after, according to 
One account, the US. Labor Department 
Gureatened to go it alone with funds for 


The Rey. Mr. Sullivan himself won recog- 
nition for his efforts when he was named 
Tecipient of the Philadelphia Award, the 

ighest honor the City can bestow in recog- 

ition of high service to the community. 

None of this has been lost on the OEO 

rs here. The Sullivan experience is 
ly the same phenomenon they want 
to see in other cities—a marshaling of sup- 
Port from all parts of the community behind 
A self-help program that reflects the needs 
and ideas of the people who are being helped. 

The OIC has an eminently practical aspect 
as well. By enlisting the support of em- 
Ployers at the outset, its trainees can be 

by expert training and big place- 
Ment help. Jobs await OIC trainees. 
This year, OEO is 


Country. 
tion planned for the War on Poverty. 
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The Kee Report: Arms Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is arms control. 

The newscast follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report: 

One of the smallest agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government is trying to solve one of 
the most perplexing problem this country 
has ever faced. The agency is the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, and the prob- 
lem is the expanding race in atomic weapons. 

The problem of the arms race is not new. 
Throughout history, one nation has sought 
to gain an advantage over its neighbor by 
building a bigger military stockpile. Un- 
fortunately, this sort of competition has 
always ended in war. The difference is that 
this time, total war waged with mass de- 
struction weapons will result in unbeliev- 
able horror. Just one of the big bombs now 
in existence could destroy the largest city 
in the world. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, which is grappling with the prob- 
lem, was established by the late President 
John F. Kennedy during his first year in the 
White House. Its job is to explore every 
path which might lead to effective arms con- 
trol without endangering the security of the 
United States. In the search for positive 
peace two steps have been taken. The First 
was the treaty banning atomic testing in the 
atmosphere. The second was the agreement 
reached in the United Nations last year to 
ban military weapons in outer space. Thus 
far, these two steps represent the only less- 
ening of the arms race. 

However, even if atomic war never comes, 
this present arms race is imposing tragic 
costs upon the whole human race. Expand- 
ing military budgets are eating up the 
earth’s substance. The annual outlay for 
the Department of Defense in this country 
is now in excess of 70 billion dollars a year, 
a sum exceeded only twice in World War IT 
and never before in peacetime. 

But Uncle Sam also spends more than 2 
billion dollars annually to run the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the bulk of this is 
devoted to military purposes. The result 
is that more than half the funds spent by 
the Federal Government is devoted to defense 
and military purposes. 

If this sum could be cut In half, just 
think what this money could do to relieve 
poverty in the United States, and to help 
our neighbors in Central and South Amer- 
ica, and to aid developing nations on every 
continent. This is what I mean by saying 
that the whole human race is the loser be- 
cause of the waste involved in the current 
arms race. 

In deploring this situation, however, I wish 
to emphasize that the guilt for this arms 
race rests upon Communist Russia and Com- 
munist Russia alone. The United States is 
innocent of any wrong-doing. On the con- 
trary, to avoid this arms race, the United 
States and its allies made the most generous 
offer in history. 

After World War II. the free nations had a 
monopoly of the most powerful military 

history, because they alone 
possessed the secret of the atomic bomb. 
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But the United States had no desire to use 
this weapon for conquest. Its sole purpose 
was to promote the peace. With this in 
mind, the free nations offered to give up their 
monopoly in return for iron-clad control of 
all atomic development by the United Na- 
tions. When this plan came to a vote, every 
nation in the world voted its approval except 
Soviet Russia and its satellites. 

This was the Communist origin of the pres- 
entarms race. Despite this, our country will 
continue to do everything it can to promote 
peace. 


A White Russian Looks at Consular Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Y 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Alex- 
ander Sasjaworski of Abbeville, La., was 
born and educated in the Ukraine behind 
the Communist Iron Curtain. He should 
know from experience and understand 
the Soviet mind. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I have 
unanimous consent to insert his state- 
ment in the RECORD: 

ABBEVILLE, LA. 
EDITOR, MORNING ADVOCATE: 

With the pending ratification of the Con- 
sular Treaty with the Soviet Union, it is im- 
perative to bring to the attention of the 
leading American political figures, who are 
shaping the destiny of our country, the de- 
ceptive actions of the Soviet Union in the 
past, which are very similar to todays. 

In 1942, when the Soviet Union was in a 
mortal struggle for their existence, Stalin 
delivered a speech on Nov. 6, 1942, and among 
others he said: "We are for abolition of racial 
exclusiveness, equality of nations and integ- 
rity of their territories, liberation of enslaved 
nations and restoration of their sovereign 
rights, the right of every nation to arrange 
its own affairs as it wishes, economic aid to 
nations that have suffered and assistance to 
them in attaining their material welfare and 
restoration of democratic liberties.” (See 
“The Russian Enigma” by William Henry 
Chamberlain, page 299). 

This deceptive statement was so enthu- 
siastically received by the naive third ad- 
ministration of F.D.R. that they gave the 
Russians so much military equipment, that 
it was enough not only to kill Nazis in 1942- 
45, but also to kill American boys in Korea 
in 1950. 

Even historians began to feed the American 
people with optimistic predictions about the 
future Communistic goal. See same book, 
page 300: There is much evidence, not only 
in Stalin's own statements and actions, but 
in the prevalent psychology of the Soviet 
Union, to suggest that the goal of world 
revolution has been shelved, if not prema- 
turely scrapped.” 

We know from the past how naive were 
those who believed in Stalin's statement and 
we also know how truthful were the predic- 
tions of those historians who believed that 
the Russians’ goal of world revolution has 
been shelved, if not permanently scraped. 
For this naviety, the United States had al- 
ready paid a very, very heavy price. 

But history repeats itself. The Russians 
are again in a conciliatory mood because of 
the danger from Red China. Our naive 
policy-makers are willing once more to begin 
a “honeymoon” with our arch-enemy, the 
Russians. 
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Now, on the eve of the voting on the rati- 
fication of the Consular Treaty with the So- 
viet Union, I have written U.S. senators ask- 
ing them to answer for themselves three 
questions: 

“1, Do you know, honorable senator, of 
one treaty or agreement that the Russians 
respected? 

“2. What is more important: the fate of 
18,000 American tourists in the Soviet Union, 
or the future of 200 million Americans at 
home? 

“3. Do you have any reason to believe that 
the Russians abandoned their ultimate goal 
to overthrow by force the United States gov- 
ernment and establish a Soviet United 
States? 

“If you answer all those questions to the 
satisfaction of your conscience, vote as your 
conscience tells you to vote.” 

From the time when United States recog- 
nized the Soviet Union and established di- 
plomatic relations with them, Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington and later Soviet Em- 
bassy to United Nations in New York be- 
came the centrum of Russian espionage in 
the United States. 

Presently Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee begins the hearing to ratify Consular 
Treaty with Soviet Union. If this treaty will 
be ratified by United States Senate, Russians 
will be permitted to open their espionage 
cells, which they call consular or embassy, 
throughout the United States in the cities 
such as: New Orleans, Houston, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and maybe 
other United States cities. 

The FBI warned the Department of State 
that it will be very difficult for them to 
watch ali those Russian spies throughout the 
country. Nevertheless, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relation Committee, Senator 
Fulbright, decided to go ahead. 

“Any treaty with the Russians is not worth 
the piece of paper on which it is written,” 
said once former President Truman. 

Having in mind his very truthful words 
and the security of our country, I am urging 
the people to express their opposition to this 
Consular Treaty in the letters to our Sena- 
tors Ellender and Long. 

Dr. ALEXANDER SASJAWORSKY. 


A Prayer for Our Legislators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly one of my constituents, Ralph Smeed, 
offered a short prayer for members of the 
Idaho Legislature before the congrega- 
tion of the Boone Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in Caldwell, Idaho. I am in- 
debted to my good friend, Steven D. 
Symms, of Caldwell, for calling it to my 
attention, and I herewith include the 
text of the prayer as a part of my re- 
marks: 

A PRAYER FOR Our LEGISLATORS 
(By Ralph Smeed) 

Since our legislature is in session, Almighty 
God, help us to remind our lawmakers: that 
the good society is made up from good in- 
dividuals, not the other way around, and 
that our rights come from Thee and not from 
the government, 

Help us to guide our lawmakers toward our 
responsibilities first, our rights second, and 
their public image last. 
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We ask this in the name of one who never 
would have been re-elected to public office on 
the basis of popularity. 


“The Drew Pearson Story” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a chapter of “The Drew Pearson 
Story,” written by Frank Kluckhohn and 
Jay Franklin and published by Charles 
Hallberg & Co.; 

Wo KILLED FORRESTAL? 


When the late James V. Forrestal, our first 
Secretary of Defense and an outstanding 
American, went to his death from the tower 
of Bethesda Naval Hospital in 1949, it was 
said that Drew Pearson had killed him by 
his unrelenting press campaign of persecu- 
tion and slander. 

It is noteworthy that the United States 
Government is currently erecting the largest 
office building in the world, the Forrestal 
Building, to house the Department of De- 
tense. The Press Club’s suggestions for a 
suitable building to commemorate Drew 
Pearson are enlightening but unprintable. 

Jim Forrestal’s ghost still walks and 
haunts his maligner. 

That Drew Pearson thinks nothing about 
the feelings even of the family of a recently 
killed Congressman was brought up on the 
fioor of the House last year when he was 
caught jumping on the grave of a man who 
had dared to take legal action against him. 

On July 10, 1965, Pearson had written a 
column which led off with the following 
venomous statements: 

“One important part of the Great Society 
program, cleaning up American waterways, 
got a boost when a Member of Congress was 
killed in a Fourth of July accident on a 
North Carolina throughway. 

“He was Representative T. Ashton Thomp- 
son, Democrat, of Louisiana, who had many 
fine qualities. In the opinion of the big 
chemical companies, however, one of his 
finest was his opposition to cleaning up water 
pollution.” 

Two days later, Representative Joe D. Wag- 
gonner, Jr. one of Congressman Thompson's 
Louisiana colleagues stood up on the floor of 
the House and accused Pearson of maligning 
the dead. The following day, Representa- 
tives Cramer, a Republican, and Fallon, a 
Democrat, voiced similar indignation, point- 
ing out that the late Congressman had had 
nothing to do with the delay on legislation 
to control water pollution. Waggonner also 
noted what Drew had failed to mention in 
his pre-funeral smear—that at the time of 
Thompson’s death he was suing Drew for 
libel. 

“Those who have observed Drew Pearson 
closely for years have been struck by his 
utter imperviousness to the results of his 
writing and broadcasting. There is a better 
case to be made that this imperturbability is 
a built-in characteristic, rather that he con- 
vinces himself he is an Avenging Angel. - 

One day when Drew Pearson had made a 
particularly vicious attack on the late Jim 
Forrestal, one of his aides told Jim he could 
take Pearson off his back. 

With more curiosity than enthusiasm, 
Forrestal asked, “How would you do that?” 

“We could feed him regularly some in- 
teresting information he thought classified 
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and he'd play ball,“ the assistant told the 
first Secretary of Defense. 

Without hesitation, Forrestal snapped, “I 
wouldn't touch him with a ten-foot pole! 

At one stage, according to Jim Forrestal, 
he, and the former envoy to France and 
Russia William C. Bullitt; the Secretary of 
the Navy, Frank Knox, and Admiral King 
went to President Roosevelt with proof that 
Pearson had bribed a Navy clerk to get classi- 
fied information. They asked FDR to pros- 
ecute. 

FDR laughed, according to Forrestal's ac- 


count and said, “Now I’ve got him! From 
now on he'll be my hatchet-man.” The 
President put the papers in his safe. It is 4 


fact that Pearson suddenly turned around in 
his attitude to FDR, and there are indica- 
tions that he acted thereafter under White 
House orders. At any rate, never thereafter 
did FDR have occasion to publicly call Drew 
a “liar.” This story is given credence by the 
fact official legal action was consid 
against Drew as a result of his methods 
getting information, but was never 
prosecuted. 

Mainly, however, Forrestal believed that it 
took a tough hide to stay in politics. “Most 
businessmen last about a year in Washing- 
ton,” he once remarked in this connection- 
And, in his brief discussions on Drew and in 
his actions, Forrestal indicated that he be- 
lieved Drew Pearson unworthy of considers- 
tion, not even worth being held in con- 
tempt. Whether this held true until the 
end, is not known. 

The point is interesting because Pearson 
brutally attacked Forrestal, who was an il 
man when one of his aides took leave of him 
in the early summer of 1949 with the words, 
“Jim, your health should be your first con- 
sideration.” It was publicly stated, and 
printed, that Pearson had driven Forrestal to 
suicide. If he did, the first Secretary of De- 
fense, war-time Under Secretary of the Navy 
and one of the first of FDR's White House 
assistants “with a passion for anonymity, 
became perhaps the first important official 
in American history murdered by a poison 
pen. 

Beginning right after Harry Truman's 
dramatic whistle-stop campaign and unex- 
pected election in November, 1948, Pearson 
carried on an unrelenting campaign to in- 
duce Truman to get rid of Forrestal. Read- 
ing Drew's attacks today, they appear highly 
absurd. At that time, however, they had A 
whiplash because Louis Johnson, who had 
acted as Truman's Finance Chairman after 
sixteen others had turned down the job, was 
gunning for Forrestal's job—and he even- 
tually got it. 

November 23, a few days after the election, 
Pearson accused Forrestal of having armed 
Nazi Germany. 

“During the years between World War I 
and 1933, when Hitler came to power, the 
banking firm of Dillon, Reed dumped several 
hundred million (dollars) into the Ruhr— 
Today the former head of Dillon, Reed, James 
V. Forrestal, is Secretary of National De- 
fense.” 

This, of course, is a typical Pearsonism. 
Anyone who reads his statement carefully 
would understand that Forrestal's firm was 
doing this during the Weimar Republic, ac- 
tually in an attempt to prevent Hitler's ac- 
cession to power. Moreover, in this attack 
Pearson coupled with Forrestal, Averell Har- 
riman, at that time Marshall Plan Ambassa- 
dor and now LBJ's Ambassador-at-large but 
during the Ruhr financing a partner of an- 
other firm involved, Brown Brothers, Harri- 
man. Also assailed was John Foster Dulles. 
later Secretary of State but at the time of 
this attack a Delegate to the United Nations. 
Foster Dulles had been an attorney in mat- 
ters involving Germany for the Harriman 
firm. 


Two days later, November 25, 1948, Pearson 
wrote: “Betting odds have increased a bit 
that James V. Forrestal will win his back- 
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stage lobbying game to stay on as Secretary 
Of National Defense. 

"In contrast to his earlier statements that 

he did not plan to stay on in the Cabinet, 
dapper Wall Streeter is now frantically 
Contacting friends to help him keep his job. 

“White House insiders say that if he suc- 
Ceeds, It will be a definite reverse of Tru- 
Man's earlier attitude.” 

Pearson then went on to assert that, as he 
Signed an order to increase the Army, Navy 
and Air Force Reserves, “Truman dryly re- 
Marked, ‘If Forrestal recognizes my signa- 
ware on: this one, it will be the first time this 

Provocative? 
Porting? No. 

And on November 30, five days later, Pear- 
zon was back at it again. this time contra- 
Vening a statement by Truman's press secre- 

Charles Ross that the President had 

erred forty-five minutes at Key West 
With Secretary Forrestal. Pearson contra- 
dleted Ross in these words: 

“Forrestal flew to Key West at his own 
Tequest but expecting a private, intimate 

t with the President. Instead, he found 
house full of guests and little chance to 
alone with Truman. * * * At luncheon, 
Forrestal] was seated at the President's right 
according to protocol, but he was left out of 
conversation. * * When the drinks 


Obviously. Responsible re- 


Milled about. 

Pearson, who wasn’t in Key West, knew 
the “inside”, an inside harmful to Forrestal, 
While the rest of the Press, which had top 
Feporters on hand, reported a long Truman- 
Porrestal conversation. 

December and January and half of Feb- 

passed with Forrestal still Secretary 
Of Defense and Pearson still cutting him up. 

February 18, for instance, found Drew 
Teporting that unnamed Senators were “fed 
up with the hush-hush policy of the brass 
hats” and particularly with Forrestal who 
Was alledgedly trying to keep secret the in- 
tense damage done to ships at the Bikini 
atomic test which, incidentally, was covered 

y by on-the-spot representatives of the 
US. news media. Drew accused Forrestal, 
Who personally witnessed these Bikini tests, 
With not “having paid much attention to 
the problem“ while building $400 million in 
new Navy ships. 

Two weeks later, March 1, 1949, found Pear- 
on back on the Ruhr pitch again asserting 
that “Dillon, Reed and Company in which 
Forrestal was a partner, had extremely close 
ties with Germany before the war and poured 
Millions into German cartels which later 
Munitioned Hitler's Army.” 

Drew was apparently frantic because For- 
Testal was still in office, so, he now con- 
Veniently forgot that anything Dillon, Reed 
did was before 1933 when Hitler took power. 
Then the Stinnes controlled Essen and the 
effort, it bears repeating, was to save the 
Weimar Republic. Pearson also forgot, 
€qually conveniently, that Forrestal was one 
ot the top command in the U.S. war effort 
Against Hitler. 

These are indicative of Pearson's per- 
Sistent and unrelenting attacks on Forrestal 
to induce Truman to drop a man who all his 
Close friends now knew to be very, very ill. 
On January 4, 1949, for example, Pearson 
had not only linked Forrestal to pouring 
“millions into Germany” but “in backing the 
Military in the struggle against the civilians 
in the War Production Board” a casual com- 
Ment on a still unknown struggle. 

Drew also accused Forrestal of waging a 
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cealed, in fact, so that Truman appointed 
Forrestal first Secretary of Defense and, long 
kept Forrestal as one of his most trusted 
and able lieutenants. 

On May 2, 1949, Forrestal—who had been 
replaced by Louis Johnson as Secretary of 
Defense shortly before and whose nervous 
deterioration building up for almost two 
years had come to a climax and led to his 
being flown to Bethesda from Florida—fell 
to his death, an apparent suicide, from the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital tower. According 
to the Congressional Record it was stated 
on the floor of Congress that Drew, because 
of this consistent and persistent attacks, had 
caused Forrestal's “suicide.” 

Pearson continued to attack Forrestal even 
after he had entered Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital in the Washington suburbs. 

On May 5, just seventeen days before For- 
restal's strange death, Marquis Childs records 
in his column of May 5, 1949, that in a broad- 
cast, Pearson described Forrestal as ‘out of 
his mind.“ To prove this point, Drew re- 
ported from Washington that at Hobe Sound, 
Florida, just after his retirement, Forrestal 
heard a fire siren and rushed into the streets 
shouting, The Russians are attacking.” 

This report is still, nearly 20 years later, a 
Pearson exclusive. 

Truman himself termed Forrestal a casualty 
of World War II. Certainly many years of 
cver-work for the nation under the pressure 
of war had taken their toll as Jim directed, 
pushed and oversaw the creation of by far 
the largest Navy in the world's history, a 
Navy that stretched in a straight line over 
350 miles of sea as it moved about in the 
final days of the Pacific war. This, and an 
insoluble family problem no doubt played 
their role in what happened to Forrestal. He 
had remarked on several occasions, If you're 
not ready to leave Washington tomorrow, you 
are no use here.“ meaning that you could not 
make the hard decisions sometimes neces- 
sary. A physically well Forrestal certainly 
would not have waited to be replaced, 

Whether Pearson's publicity campaign 
against Forrestal did play a major role in his 
death is problematical. Remorse has been 
no more evident than charity in Pearson. 
One of his singular qualities, as noted, is his 
imperviousness to the results of his “news” 
activities. 

Pearson had based his years-long campaign 
of calumny against Forrestal on a completely 
false tale. In his column and on hundreds 
of broadcast stations, Pearson accused For- 
restal of running away and leaving his wife 
to deal with holdup men one dark night in 
New York City. 

“I would state,” said Pearson, “that a man 
who runs out the back door of his house into 
the alley, leaving his wife to deal with a 
jewel robber alone, would not appear to have 
the courage or chivalry to be the best Secre- 
tary of National Defense.” 

The Forrestal jewel robbery had occurred 
July 2, 1937, some time before the Forrestals 
moved from New York to Washington. New 
York City detectives Tom Tunney and Ruddy 
McLaughlin broke the case when a thief, 
whom they had arrested for another crime, 
confessed to the Forrestal robbery. 

Herman Stichman, later Chairman of the 
New York State Housing Authority, handled 
the prosecution of the thief in November, 
1940. 

Jim Forrestal, Stichman sald, was asleep 
inside the house the Forrestals occupied on 
Beekman place when the holdup took place 
outside at about 2 A.M. and did not know 
what had happened until afterwards. 

Mrs. Forrestal had passed the evening 
with friends at the Hotel Plaza’s Persian 
Room. At about a quarter of two, she got 
into the car of Richard B. W. Hall who 
escorted her home. When Mr. Hall's chauf- 
feur-driven car pulled up at the curb at 
Beekman Place, Mrs. Forrestal reported: 
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“Instead of the chauffeur opening the door, 
a man jumped in back with us. He said, 
‘This is no joke. It's a stick- up!“ I told 
him this was a silly way to make a living. 

“He had a gun, The gun was pushed up 
at Mr. Hall, There was another man with 
the chauffeur. At one point, there were two 
men in the back of the car; both had guns.” 

Mrs. Forrestal stated that she saw four 
men in all. They got her jewelry, assessed 
at $50,000. When they left, she rushed Into 
the house, awoke and notified her husband 
and then called the police. 

Not only was Pearson’s story false, he 
proved it himself with his detail, The 
Forrestal house was on the east side of 
Beekman Piace, and there is no alley in or 
behind this block through which Forrestal 
could have fled, as Pearson stated he did 
even if he had been in the car at the time 
of the holdup. 

On May 17, 1944, about five years: before 
Forrestal's death, Pearson stated in another 
column: 

“The General Electric Company has de- 
veloped a new listening device on the prin- 
ciple of a dictaphone by which outside par- 
ties can pick up conversations as far as three 
miles away. The device is extremely sensi- 
tive and does not need to have a dictaphone 
planted in the room where the conversation 
is taking place.” Perhaps this was wisbful 
thinking for Drew has never scorned bugs.“ 
In fact, his aide Jack Anderson was once 
caught in hilarious circumstance en flager- 
ante delicto. 

“General Motor’s ex-president, Charlie 
Wilson, efficient vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board,” Drew continued, “hap- 
pened to have one of these devices and one 
night he tuned it in on the Forrestal home.” 

Wilson then, according to Pearson, eaves- 
dropped on a “Council of War“ at which 
Forrestal, Bernard Baruch and Robert Pat- 
terson, then Under Secretary and later Secre- 
tary of War, and “one or two high ranking 
Army Officers criticized the Administration, 
including the President himself * * +” 

“The criticism of the Commander-in-Chief 


‘was so vigorous that Wilson and Donald Nel- 


son (Chairman of the War Production Board) 
took a transcript to the White House. 

“The President (Roosevelt) seemed to en- 
joy the story. His chief comment was: 
Lock up the transcript in a safe place and 
keep it there. Someone will try to steal it’.” 

Pearson prefaced this column with the 
words “Very few people know of an incident 
which occurred a little over a year ago at 
Forrestal's Georgetown mansion.” This was 
the one true remark in the column; the inci- 
dent Pearson reported tn such detail just did 
not take place. 

On May 27, under threat of action by Mr. 
Wilson, Pearson was forced to sign a mem- 
orandum that Wilson did not use any device 
to listen in on any such conversation and 
to publish a retraction. This Drew did 
on May 80. Mr. Wilson was, in fact, such a 
close friend of Jim Forrestal that he helped 
arrange the details of his funeral. 

Although Forrestal’s death was announced 
as a “suicide,” a Catholic priest officiated at 
the burial service. This is against usual 
Church practice in the case of suicide and 
adds a queer footnote to the strange death 
of one of our most prominent contemporary 
Americans. 

Drew Pearson can take it either way he 
chooses: if Forrestal was not a suicide, then 
Drew has wantonly libeled the memory of a 
dead man; if Forrestal did in fact kill him- 
self while of unsound mind, then Drew helped 
drive him to-insanity and suicide and hence 
bears a moral responsibility for the death 
of an outstanding American patriot and dedi- 
cated public servant. 

Jim Forrestal’s ghost, like Banquo’s, still 
walks and may yet destroy Macbeth. 
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Thus Far It Is a Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southwest Times, of Pulaski, Va., is one 
of the many outstanding newspapers 
published in my district. Its editor, Mr. 
Dan Rooker, recently examined the com- 
munity action program in the Pulaski 
area and concluded that, to this point, 
the program is a failure. Because of the 
continuing interest in this subject, I 
would like to call Mr. Rooker’s column 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Taus Far Ir Is A FAILURE 
(By Dan Rooker) 

As far as I can determine Pulaski County's 
version of the poverty program, the Com- 
munity Action Program, has but one accom- 
plishment and that has been the spending 
of administrative funds. On the local level, 
as on the national level, the program has 
turned out to be just another waste of tax- 
payers’ money. 

There's an old saying that talk is cheap. 
That saying has been debunked by the CAP 
because the CAP is mostly talk and last year 
that talk cost over $100,000 in administra- 
tive expenses for the Wythe-Bland-Smyth- 
Pulaski Development Corp. of which Pulaski 
County's CAP is a part. 

This year the federal government wants 

to cut administrative expenses for the area 
poverty programs to approximately $60,- 
000 . . . at least, if this is done, talk will be 
slightly less expensive during the coming 
year. 
Creatively speaking the program can point 
to one outstanding accomplishment, it has 
created a flock of bureaucratic jobs giving 
employment to people who have the skills 
and abilities to do just as well in the private 
sector of our economy. 

When the program was created I informed 
officials heading it up that The Southwest 
Times intended to be very critical. We were 
going to watch expenditures, activities and 
results; and if there was waste we would 
point it out. 

Truthfully we've had some difficulties in 
keeping track of the CAP. Last Sunday, in 

to a series of questions submitted to 
Dudley Oldham, former local director, we 
carried a rather extensive article about the 
local poverty program. But in the final an- 
alysis the article contained nothing but 
broad generalizations. Not one specific ac- 
complishment was singled out. 

When I quizzed the Southwest Times re- 
porter who is assigned to the CAP asking 
why we were not getting specific information, 
I was told that questions asking for specific 
answers had been submitted to the CAP 
office but answers had not been forthcoming. 

It seems that the only program directly ad- 
ministered by the local CAP office is one that 
provides employment for 27 boys for two 
hours each day. These boys do work around 
the schools and did some work on the fair 
grounds. 

The one program that merits support is the 
Head Start program in effect last summer. 
But this program was administered by the 
Pulaski County School Board with funds 
amounting to $30,000 coming through the 
area poverty office. Head Start was carried 
out entirely by school personnel. 

There is another program in existence that 
gives every appearance of success and hits 
at the core of our poverty problem. This is 
the Adult Education program which has been 
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underway in the local school system since 
last October. But here again, this is ad- 


“ ministered and operated by our county school 


system. Funds come from the State Depart- 
ment of Education as the distributive agency 
for the federdl government. The local pov- 
erty office has absolutely nothing to do with 
it. 

Blame for inaction cannot necessarily be 
placed at the door of the local office. Like 
too many federal programs this one is bogged 
down with senseless red tape. It is sup- 
posed to be a democratic outfit which pushes 
for the poor to determine what is needed. 
Every effort is made to get the poor in- 
volved in the actual operation. As a matter 
of fact some programs have been more or less 
put on probation because there wasn't 
enough representation from among the poor 
classes. 

I never have been able to figure that out. 
If poor people are smart enough to run pro- 
grams that run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, how come they are poor 
in the first place? 

Nationally, the poverty program is one 
gigantic flop; locally it gives every appear- 
ance of following the same pattern. The fed- 
eral government refuses to work through ex- 
isting agencies even though these agencies 
such as our School Board and our Welfare 
Department have long records of efficiency 
and great experience in getting value for 
each dollar spent. 

Last Tuesday a four column headline on 
page one announced that the County Wel- 
fare Department had pared its budget by 
$73,740. It wouldn’t surprise me to hear 
the CAP come back and say, “See what we've 
done. We've reduced poverty to the extent 
that the Welfare Department can cut its 
budget.” 

That, of course, would be a flight of 
imagination. The county Welfare Depart- 
ment under the direction of Andrew Gott 
has become an agency which seeks not to 
perpetuate itself with ever increasing ap- 
propriations, but which, instead, seems to be 
making an earnest effort to go out of busi- 
ness by eliminating welfare need. 

For those of you who would like to make 
a comparison between the CAP and the Wel- 
fare Department, I earnestly suggest that 
you look in last Sunday's special edition on 
Page 6 of the fourth section. There you 
will find an article headed “Welfare: More 
Than Money.” It was written by Andrew 
Gott. It is hard-hitting and sets forth a 
most practical attitude towards welfare, On 
the same page an article headed “CAP: Hope 
For Future” consists of a series of questions 
and answers written by Dudley Oldham. It 
is a mass of generalizations leaving the 
reader still wondering what on earth is 
being accomplished .. specifically. 

I have been rather free with my opinions 
concerning the CAP. It may be that I have 
been unfair, If so I would welcome an 
answer by anyone connected with the CAP 
who can tell us specifically what has been 
accomplished with the money that has been 
spent not generalizations, but specifics, 


Herbert A. Trask 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay special tribute to Herbert A. 
Trask, a political reporter for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, who passed away 
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recently. I was deeply saddened by his 
death, both because he was a gentleman 
and a friend, and because he was a fair 
and objective newswriter. His coverage 
of the Missouri Legislature and Missouri 
political campaigns was intelligent and 
informative and his death is a tragic loss 
to the news profession. His truly cred- 
itable service was characterized in an 
editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on February 28, 1967, which I enter in 
the Rxconp: 
HERBERT TRASK 

Herbert Trask had none of the character- 
istics of Hollywood's “Front Page” reporters. 
He had a quiet voice, a kindly manner and 
endless patience in listening. He was recog- 
nized as a gentleman by all who encountered 
him in his many years as the Post-Dispatch’s 


chief writer on Missouri politics and politi- 


cians, Determined, above all, to be fair to 
his readers, he always was fair to those 
about whom he wrote. 

His experience gave him so deep an insight 
into human character that he was not sur- 
prised by aberrations. But he never adopted 
the cynical view that there is no improving 
men and their institutions. That is why he 
took a special interest in young legislators, 
beginning their first terms with a determina- 
tion to reshape affairs according to their 
ideals, He felt for them as they discovered 
the barriers to reform sometimes raised by 
the experienced veterans of Jefferson City: 
And he was saddened when one of these 
young men, succumbing to disillusionment, 
quit the political battlefield. 

He was reluctant to blame such departing 
warriors for lacking a patience equal to his 
own. He also was aware that wisdom was 
not always and solely at the service of young 
reformers. He rec that political 
progress was to be achieved only by un- 
relenting pursuit, and by striving to make 
the people ever more aware of their inter- 
ests. This takes time; and Herbert Trask, a 
reporter this newspaper will miss, gave it all 
the time he had. 


Getting More for Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. SMITH 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an excellent editorial in the 
Daily Oklahoman concerning the Human 
Investment Act. 

Iam counted among the more than 150 
Republicans who sponsored this bill, 
which is designed to provide an incentive 
to American business in the training of 
the unemployed or underemployed. 

The editorial follows: 

GETTING More FOR LESS 

If common sense were the only criterion to 
be considered by Congress in its legislative 
deliberations, the Human Investment Act 
perhaps would be law already. Drawn up by 
Missouri's Rep. Thomas B. Curtis and jointly 
sponsored by more than 150 of his fellow 
Republicans, it has been introduced in both 
houses of Congress. 

Nearly two million jobs currently are 
vacant for want of employes with the neces- 
sary skills. Curtis’ bill would attack this 
problem in the simplest, quickest, and most 
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fective way possible by authorizing federal 
pation, via tax credits, in massive on- 

the-job training programs run by the em- 

Ployers who actually need the workers. 

The premise, says Curtis is that “the most 

effective job trainer in the nation has always 

n the free enterprise economy. Business 

and labor, working together, have consist- 

ently been able to conceive and develop sound 

& programs superior in quality to— 

&nd minus the inefficiency inherent in—gov- 
ernment- operated programs.” 

Curtis introduced a similar bill in the 89th 
Congress. It failed, according to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, “largely because pub- 
lle sentiment on the poverty war still hadn't 
crystalized.” Now, says the paper in urging 
Passage of the act, “numerous instances of 
Waste and inefficiency in the programs under 

Office of Economic Opportunity have 
turned public opinion against this method of 
Job training.” 

The Human Investment Act would give all 
employers, whether large or small, a 10 per- 
cent tax credit toward certain specified ex- 
Penses in both the training of prospective 
employes for company jobs and the retain- 
ing of present employes for more demand- 
ing Jobs with the company. 

It thus would attack directly a factor un- 
derlying much of the unemployment in this 
day of fast technological change—manpower 
Obsolescence. 

The Curtis plan not only promises a com- 
Mon-sense solution to an urgent problem, 
but promises also a decrease in federal par- 
ticipation and an increase in efficiency, all 
ata substantial saving to the taxpayer. 


Fifty Years of Communist Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Topeka, 
Kans., Sunday Capital-Journal for Feb- 
Tuary 26, 1967, has seen fit to editorialize 
on “50 Years of Communist Threat,” and 
it is such an excellent summary of what 
Communism is and what it is not that I 
feel that these observations should be on 
file in every congressional office. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and I respectfully urge that it 
be read, clipped, and kept on file. The 
editorial follows: 

Firry YEARS or COMMUNIST THREAT 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
communism, the greatest social, political and 
economic cancer to be found in the entire 
record of history. 

Fifty years is a long time, more than 
enough for a fundamental assessment. The 
record, since 1917 alone, provides more evi- 
dence than one can use to show that com- 
Munism is a fraud, a delusion, a conspiracy, 
a device for corruption and degeneration, and 
a means through which the abnormal, sub- 
normal psychotic-neurotic liberals and other 
deviates and rejects, spawned in increasing 
Proportion by a growing population are en- 
abled to exploit the ignorance, apathy and 
Inertia of the masses of the people. 

Communism is not the name of a political 
Philosophy. It does not identify a religion. 
It does not provide the label for an economic 
System. It does not identify an alternative 
to capitalism. It is not what it is supposed 
to be. It is not as represented. It is not 
established by, or run for, the benefit of the 
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working people. It is not for the benefit of 
anyone—except a few leaders, temporarily in 
front of it, and a few hundred conspirators, 
temporarily behind it as a front. 

Communism is a conspiracy, which the 
leaders, as a small group, are using to get 
complete control of every country and every 
person in the world, and for nothing but 
power and profit to the relatively few in- 
siders, who run it behind the scenes. 

These are the words of the National Eco- 
nomic Council, which warns that unless the 
United States takes stronger stands than it 
has been and is now taking communism 
could do just what it set out to do, conquer 
the world, 

The council, in its Economic Council Let- 
ter 641, warns that the principal features of 
the propaganda by Communists in the United 
States, which they have implemented through 
countless fronts and sympathizers over the 
years, reveal even more about their real pur- 
pose. These include: 

Peaceful coexistence; peace at any price; 
world disarmament; one-world government; 
east-west trade with the Communist bloc; 
infiltrate every state and city; preach athe- 
ism; promote “Destroy the Family”; promote 
class warfare; instigate all kinds of vice and 
degeneration, especially among the youth; 


instigate disrespect and contempt for law- 


and order, especially amoung the youth; dis- 
parage everything and everybody that made 
a nation prosperous, strong.and respected; 
deride the armed forces, especially the police; 
stress and magnify all the ancient problems 
of humanity; destroy the anti-Communist 
movement; destroy patriotism. 

Fifty years of the results of anything in- 
volving so many people should provide more 
evidence for an assessment than can be used. 
A few-of the high points with respect to com- 
munism should be sufficient. 

First and foremost, the council points out, 
if the fact that countries with populations 
approaching one billion have been brought 
under the tyranny of communism and kept 
under for many years. Are the people of 
these countries better off in 1967 than they 
were in 1917, before they were swallowed up 
by communism? No! Not one country in 
the world that has come under communism 
is better off than it was before. 

Has the cause of peace been advanced? 
The answer again is negative. There is less 
peace in the world in 1967 than in 1917. 
Conversely, there is more war in the world 
than there was in 1917. 

Have the propositions ci communism been 
effective in a constructive sense, and have 
they been demonstrated to be sound? Again, 
the answer is no. All of the essential fea- 
tures of communism have been shown clearly 
to be fallacies, fantasies and ravings of dis- 
ordered minds. 

The council says, some achievements“ of 
communism include: 

The murder of between 60 million and 84 
million people in Russia and Eastern Europe. 

Destruction of the Russian Empire and 
the cultures, economies and wealth of all 
Satellite nations. 

Enslavement of the people of Russia and 
all satellite nations—over 900 million. 

The establishment of perpetual war, revo- 
lution and chaos in most of the world. 

Spread of the clouds of intrigue, psycho- 
logical warfare, degeneration and destruction 
throughout the world. 

Establishment and expansion of a world- 
wide war on Christianity and religion. 

Establishment of a world economy in 
liquidation. 

Fifty years of communism would not have 
been possible unless it had been preceded by 
at least 50 years of socialism. There is some- 
thing to the jest that the difference between 
socialism and communism is but one gener- 
ation. Socialism, theoretically, is supposed 
to be predicated on the ownership and oper- 
ation of the instruments of production and 
distribution by the state. Communism is 
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supposed to be predicated on the ownership 
and operation of everything. including th- 
people, by the state. One is partial absolut- 
ism; the other is total absolutism. 

Since the early 1890's, socialism systemati- 
cally has been operated from Europe to pene- 
trate the United States. 

The council says a strong impetus was given 
to this British thrust toward undermining 
and weakening the U.S. economy by John 
Maynard Keynes who hypnotized Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with his loan-expenditure mesmer- 
ism. The forces that control the world be- 
hind the scenes naturally have continued the 
Keynes sophistries and extended them, be- 
cause they served so well to keep economics 
professors of universities and colleges in the 
United States in pursuit of socialist fantasies. 

Why has communism lasted for 50 years 
if it is without a scintilla of justification? 
The answer is that, because of half-baked 
education, it represents a package of plaus- 
ible sophistries, used to exploit the weak- 
nesses and yearnings of the masses, and to 
provide a smoke screen behind which a 
limited few can carry on an incredible con- 
spiracy for world control and domination. 

This throws light on why the forces which 
have maintained communism, because It is 
a useful front, were able to use it to imple- 
ment virtual control of the executive branch 
of the U.S. government under Roosevelt, and 
maintain control for a generation, the coun- 
cil says. By infiltration at all levels they 
blunted opposition most effectively. It also 
throws light on why the same forces have 
been able to build up complete control and 
domination of France, and to use it as a 
nucleus around which continuously to ad- 
vance their worldwide program. It gives an 
idea as to why those running things were able 
to liquidate the British Empire and are now 
able to use the head of the British govern- 
ment as though he were a puppet on a string. 
It further reveals how so many professors. 
so Many ministers and some labor leaders in 
the United States unwittingly have been 
seduced into serving the interests of com- 
munism. 


In addition there has been simulation, 
dissimulation and dissembling on every 
hand, such as that of Marshal Tito. As of 
Nov. 8. 1946, he was reported by Continental 
News Service to have said: 


“Our collaboration with capitalism during 
the war which has recently ended by no 
means signifies that we shal] prolong our 
alliance with it in the future. On the con- 
trary, the capitalistic forces constitute our 
natural enemy, despite the fact that they 
helped us to defeat their most dangerous 
representative. It may happen that we shall 
again decide to make use of their aid, but 
always with the sole aim of accelerating 
their final ruin." 


Communism largely explains World War I, 
World War II, Korea and Vietnam. The 
hidden hand has to have perpetual war. 

So the responsible forces in the United 
States have been swept along and have been 
unable to change course, despite election re- 
sults and changes in leadership. Penetra- 
tion and manipulation of the thought- 
control system have made it possible to 
utilize Subjective conditioning to maintain 
the desired state of mind as to communism. 
Skillful exploitation of that basic deficiency 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind—its total lack of 
ability to comprehend intrigue—has kept 
lawyers and business leaders from real op- 
position to communism. In fact, a great 
many have been so bemused by it as to act 
like collaborationists in arrangements for 
their own funeral. 

All of which fits the pattern as attributed 
to Lenin: 

“First we take Eastern Europe. Next the 
masses of Asia. Then we shall encircle that 
last bastion of capitalism, the United States. 
We shall not have to attack. It will fall like 
an over-ripe fruit into our hands.” 
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There it ts, spelled out. The first step is 
a fact. The second step is partially taken. 

What are you going to do to prevent the 
third step, the take-over of the United 
States? 


The Joseph G. Weeda Post 66, Department 
of the District of Columbia, American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday 
evening, March 2, 1967, the late Joseph 
G. Weeda was honored in the Nation's 
Capitol by the American Legion. 

The members of Housing Post No. 66, 
Department of the District of Columbia 
of the American Legion, were deter- 
mined to honor the memory of our past 
post commander, Joseph G, Weeda, who 
served the American Legion and all vet- 
erans- so effectively. 

Mr. Weeda, who died in 1962, was a 
prominent Washington attorney and 
civic leader. In addition to serving as 
commander of Housing Post No. 66, he 
held many departmental offices including 
vice commander and department com- 
mander of the Department of the District 
of Columbia, and at the time of his death, 
he was serving as national executive 
committeeman of the department. 

In order to fulfill this determination, 
the members voted at the. regular 
monthly meeting held on February 2, 
1967, to change the name of the post to 
the Joseph G. Weeda Post No. 66. 

On March 2, the replacement perma- 
nent charter was formally presented to 
Post Commander Robert Relihan by Na- 
tional Vice Commander Harry V. Klein, 
Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, this was a significant day 
in the life of the American Legion. 

It was a milestone in the history of the 
Department of the District of Columbia. 

It was an historic day in the history of 
post No. 66. 

It is true that the highest recognition 
within the gift of an American Legion 
post to one of its members is to give, 
by majority vote of the members of the 
post, a life membership in the American 
Legion. 

It is equally true, there is no higher 
recognition within the American Legion 
than the naming of an American Legion 
post, by vote of its members, in honor of 
the memory of a departed comrade. 

It was fitting and proper that Mr. 
Weeda’s widow and members of the 
Weeda family were guests of honor. 

In addition to National Vice Com- 
mander Klein and Commander Relihan, 
also participating in the ceremonies were 
Department Commander Hy Wayne and 
the national guard of honor, under the 
auspices of Maj. Harry G. Miller. The 
entire staff of the department and Gen. 
Bill Doyle, past department commander 
of New Jersey, joined friends of the fam- 
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ily to pay tribute to the memory of this 
outstanding American citizen. The 
members of the West Virginia congres- 
sional delegation individually expressed 
their admiration for West Virginia’s na- 
tive son. 

Because of the ceremonies in Washing- 
ton on March 2, the name Joseph G. 
Weeda will live as long as we have an 
American Legion. 


Judge Frank Fisher, of Clinton, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN T. MYERS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most respected jurists in my district and 
the State of Indiana, Judge Frank Fish- 
er of Clinton, recently passed away and 
his untimely death has left a great void 
in the ranks of all who worked for jus- 
tice for all people. Judge Fisher, at the 
age of 51, was a veteran of 18 years as 
judge of the Vermillion Circuit Court. 

For many years, I was privileged to 
count Judge Fisher as my friend. He 
was a man of many talents who had 
served with unselfish devotion his com- 
munity, the youth of the Nation, and his 
less fortunate neighbors. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the thoughts of another personal 
friend of his, George L. Carey, editor and 
publisher of The Daily Clintonian, who 
best described our mutual feeling of loss 
in the following editorial: 

JUDGE FRANK FISHER — 


How slender the thread of our lives! 

Yesterday, Judge Frank Fisher had reached 
the high point of a successful life. He was 
one of Indiana's most respected and popular 
judges, He had just been elected to a new 
term which would carry him near retire- 
ment age. He had received the highest pos- 
sible honors from the Masonic bodies, the 
Boy Scouts of America and other groups. 
He was starting his term as Potentate of 
Zorah Shrine, the climax of a decade of hard 
work to achieve this honored office. The 
best years of his life lay ahead. 

Today, his thousands of friends mourn his 
death. ‘ 

Frank Fisher was probably the best friend 
I have ever had. Although our interests 
and our paths had diverged a bit in recent 
years, there was a time when we were vir- 
tually inseparable. I think either of ub 
would have endangered his life for the other 
„and I expect, were the cards down, we 
would have today. Maybe it was because 
we knew the hard times together that we 
were such close friends, Perhaps it was be- 
cause I knew the deeper side of his nature 
that I respected the judge so much. 

He was a self-made man in the best Ameri- 
can tradition. Today, were he to start his 
life over again, he would undoubtedly have 
been classified as “disadvantaged.” He 
would have been a joy to generals in the 
War on Poverty. For Frank knew poverty 
once—stark, hard poverty, when a can of 
pork and beans eaten in the back room of 
his little office was a treat. ; 

He was born with no silver spoon in his 
mouth but determination in his heart. He 
gained his legal education the hard way, 
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reading law in the office of the late Attorney 
Frank Miller and attending the now-defunct 
Voorhees Law School at Terre Haute. The 
chances are today, he might never be able 
to gain a law degree at all, for requirements 
have changed and it is harder for a young 
man to get a start. Frank Miller, whose 
heart was as big as all out-of-doors, took the 
ambitious, motherless young man under his 
wing and gained his undying love. 

I remember Frank when he first came to 
Clinton just a few months after I had bought 
an almost-bankrupt Clintonian on a “nickle 
and a prayer." He was no more than 21 
years old and looked younger. He and an 
associate set up their little office on Black- 
man street and settled down to starve out 
the depression. They almost literally 
starved. The going was too rough for his 
associate, but Frank stuck it out. i 

He went into politics and folks laughed a 
the idea of a mere boy, almost a stranger 
at that, taking on an old party wheelhorse 
for the nomination for prosecutor. They all 
laughed except Frank. He just drove his 
battered old car all over the county and 
knocked on every door in it. When they 
counted the votes he had won the nòmina- 
tion and later the election as prosecutor. 

Then came the war and another of the 
disappointments he sometimes met with. 
He had earned an R.O.T.C. commission as 
second Heutenant and several times asked 
to be called to active duty. Each time he 
was turned down because of juvenile TB 
scars on his lungs. Finally he was honor- 
ably discharged .. only to be drafted later 
as a private. 

He was bitter but not discouraged. He 
applied the same political ability he applied 
to everything, to regaining his commission. 
He got it back, the hard way; he was even 
credited with “lost” time and he emerged 
from the army a captain. Later he became 
a colonel in the reserves. 

Few men have had greater political ability 
than Frank. He made friends more easily 
than anyone I have ever known and he kept 
them. Because he liked them and they liked 
him, hundreds of democrats voted for the 
staunch young republican in every election. 
He always “ran scared" and he pounded every 
door in the county during the campaigns. 
I always thought he could have gone on to 
congress but he enjoyed being Judge. 

Perhaps he enjoyed it because he had a 
fine legal mind and was a firm but kindly 
judge. He was so greatly respected among 
the legal profession that an unusual number 
of cases were venued to Vermillion county 
from elsewhere. His concern with juvenile 
delinquency was intense, as was his interest 
in young people in general. 

Somehow he never lost his youthful out- 
look. He worked with Boy Scouts for years, 
hiked weary miles with them and “slept in 
the mud” with them. He received Scout- 
ing’s highest honor, the Silver Beaver. 

This same intensity of service he gave to 
fraternal orders and received in return the 
highest honors they could bestow. He was 
a 33rd Degree Mason, a past officer in many 
lodges and a popular member of a dozen, 

The tragedy of his life was probably the 
fact that he was cut down while starting his 
year as Potentate of Zorah Shrine at Terre 
Haute. Being Potentate means a lot more 
than just serving as “president” of a group. 
A Shrine Potentate is almost a potentate in 
fact as well as fancy. 

He works a dozen years to achieve the 
honor; he handles a large and complicated 
business and he enjoys many honors and 
privileges, some of which extend into his 
later life. Frank was denied all that he had 
worked so hard to achieve. 

But he was not denied, in his rather short 
life, things that many men never achieve. 
He had thousands of friends. He was heaped 
with honors. He was respected in his pro- 
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fession and above all he was loved. He faced 

life with a laugh and quip. He had a story 

tor every occasion and a kindly word for every 

Man. But he was a man of deep convictions, 

deep intelligence and great understanding. 
He will be sadly missed. 


Halt North Vietnam Bombing?—Marine 
Calls It Deadly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the readers 
of the Stamford Advocate in Connecticut 
Were exposed recently to some of the 
frustrations of one of their neighbors 
Who is now a soldier in Vietnam. In this 
instance the soldier's frustrations were 
With those Americans who anguish over 
the war while sitting at home. 

All Americans have the right to speak, 
betition, and object. But, they also have 
have the responsibility to consider the 

and ramifications of their expres- 
sions, 

The following is L. Cpl. William Ro- 
mannello’s letter—his questions point to 
how little the pain of this war we at home 
experience: 

HALT Nonrn Viet BOMBING?—MARINE 
Caris. IT DEADLY 

Editor, Stamford Advocate: 

Recently I read an article in January 16th 
Stamford Advocate concerning a petition 
from 462 faculty members from Yale Uni- 
versity to President Johnson urging an un- 
Conditional halt to the bombing of North 
Vietnam, 

The spokesman for the group of petitionees 
Was Professor of Psychology William Kessen. 

I'd like to know more about Mr, Kessen. 

I'd like to know if he has ever been in a 
Tice paddy fighting for his life while Viet 
Cong, supplied from the north, laid down a 
base of fire on him and his friends. 

Pd like to know if he's ever met a very 
elusive enemy on his own terms, in his own 
territory, in 130 degree heat. 

T'd like to know if he's ever uttered the 
Words, “Please, God, bring me back from this 
Patrol.” 

I'd like to know if he's ever seen innocent 

letnamese civillans beaten to death by 
unist terrorists. 

I'd like to know if he's ever been shot at 
and couldn't shoot back because civilians 
Were in the area. 

Id like to know if he’s ever been mortared 
by Communist troops supplied from the 
north. 

I'd like to know if he's ever seen his 
buddy's guts spread out in front of him be- 
Cause a grenade from the north blew him 
apart, 

I'd like to know if he's ever heard his 
buddy yell, “Oh my God, I've been hit.” 

I'd like to know if he’s ever seen a man 
blown completely in half by a North Vietna- 
Mese booby trap and live just long enough 
to yell, “Oh God, help me.” 

If Mr. Kessen can answer yes to these ques- 
tions and still ask for a halt to the bombing, 
then I, too, will sign his petition, 

I live in Stamford, which is just a few 
Miles from Yale, Mr. Kessen, and it makes 
Me sick to think that a citizen of Connecti- 
gut could sign such a petition. 
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I want to see Stamford again, but if the 
bombings of North Vietnam are stopped, 
chances are I never will. 

I am 21 years old and have lived in Stam- 
ford all my life. At present I'm serving with 
the First Marine Division, Headquarters Bat- 
talion in Da Nang, South Vietnam. 

L, Cpl. WILLIAM T. ROMANNELLO. 


Racism in the United Nations Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Bunch, top unelected representative of 
the United Nations to the United States 
has permitted his prejudice to show as 
he joins the attack against democracy in 
action—the U.S. Congress repudiating a 
potential member because of lack of high 
moral charcter. 

Bunch, by his uncalled-for criticism 
against the world’s greatest body of 
elected representatives of the people, ex- 
poses his contempt and complete lack 
of trust and understanding of represent- 
ative government. Possibly he thinks he 
is a king—he certainly represents no one 
in America by election. 

Can you digest his eloquent phrase 
“emotion, prejudice, and hypocrisy” ran 
deeply in the action of the House? Have 
you ever heard his scorn or outspoken 
attack against the rampant ravings of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
from delegates who have not been elected 
by or represent anyone—but economic 
interests and fronts. Or can Bunch say 
the aggressive, secondary boycott sanc- 
tions against peaceful Rhodesia were 
provoked without “emotion, prejudice, 
and hypocrisy"? 

But he is correct when he comments 
that had Powell been white he would 
have been seated. Seated—but not in 
the House, but seated in a penitentiary. 

Those wornout cliches, “racism and 
prejudice,” will not do any more. Peo- 
ple are thinking and looking a second 
time. 

One thing sure, the American people 
took a second and third look at Powell— 
they are still looking and do not like 
what they see. For the sake of the 
American people in the 18th District of 
New York, we hope they would not vote a 
vote of prejudice against America. Tax- 
payers and civic-minded people have 
been helping to bring them into 100-per- 
cent citizenship. If they resegregate 
themselves and vote Powell back as their 
voice, the rest of America will look at 
Harlem again. This time they may won- 
der if the folks up there are really quali- 
fied to be 100-percent Americans. They 
may laugh—not only at Powell but also 
at the people who cannot see through him 
and his exploitations. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the United Na- 
tions’ AP release, dated March 3, 1967, 
in the Record at this point for my col- 
leagues to read: 
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BUNCHE CLAIMS PowELL OusTING Parr 
PREJUDICE 


UNITED Nations, N.Y.—U.N, Undersecretary 
Ralph J, Bunche said Thursday “emotion, 
prejudice and hypocrisy too obviously ran 
deeply in the action of the House“ barring 
Adam Clayton Powell from Congress. 

Bunche, a Negro, the highest-ranking 
American in the U.N. Secretariat and a Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, made the statement at 
Dallas Airport on arrival for a speech. His 
office in New York made the statement avail- 
able. 

He emphasized that he spoke not as a U.N, 
official but personally. 

“There can be no reasonable doubt that if 
Adam Powell had been white he would have 
his seat today,” Bunche said. 

He said Powell's conduct “has often been 
reprehensible and deplorable,” but noted 
that, “His constituents elect him time after 
time and I am sure they will now elect him 
again, probably by a bigger majority than 
ever before.” 


Public Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
reintroducing legislation to require local 
public housing agencies to ignore certain 
income in computing income levels and 
resultant rent levels for tenants in fed- 
erally aided public housing projects. 
My bill would require local public hous- 
ing agencies to exclude from tenants’ 
income such part of any governmental 
pension increase—Federal, State, and 
local pensions—which the agency shall 
find to represent a cost-of-living in- 
crease, as well as such income as the 
tenant family spends for medicare cover- 


age. 

One of the greatest difficulties in pub- 
lic housing today is the continual read- 
justment of tenants’ rent levels based 
on changing income levels. Each time a 
tenant’s income goes up, his rent must 
go up. 

This is particularly unfair as regards 
the many old people in public housing 
who live on small social security and 
other pensions. When these people re- ` 
ceive a small pension boost, it is often 
to cover a rise in the cost of living or the 
expense of a new program like medicare. 
This type of pension hike should not be 
gobbled up in increased public housing 
rents, 

My bill provides that the contract be- 
tween the Federal Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and the local public hous- 
ing agency must provide that in calculat- 
ing tenants’ income, and rentals based 
thereon, the public housing agency must 
omit the amount spent for medicare 
coverage and also that part of any pen- 
sion increase which the agency shall find 
as corresponding to a rise in the cost of 
living. 

Government pensioners living on small 
fixed-pension incomes have it hard 
enough in these inflationary days without 
having to see any cost-of-living pension 
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hike they get eaten up by rent boosts. 
My bill would keep cost-of-living pension 
hikes and boosts to cover medicare ex- 
penses from being counted in income so 
as to cause public housing rent rises. I 
think that this exclusion is in the true 
spirit of the public housing program, 


Rutland (Vt.) Daily Herald Salutes 
Alaska’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Vermont 
(Mr. Srarrorp] has brought to my atten- 
tion an editorial from his hometown 
newspaper, the Rutland Daily Herald. 
We in Alaska appreciate the birthday 
greetings from our sister State, and we 
thank the Herald for its recognition of 
our centennial. The editorial is here 
printed in full: 


ALASKAN BIRTHDAY 


A cause for observance and celebration, 
not only in Alaska but in her sister states as 
well, is the 100th anniversary of United 
States purchase of this former Russian ter- 
ritory which is now our 49th state. 

Almost forgotten in these days is the Rus- 
sian role among the earliest explorer and set- 
tlers in Western America. At one time in the 
early history of the west, Russian settle- 
ments extended as far south as Fort Ross, 
only 100 miles from San Francisco. 

The purchase of Alaska in 1867, negotiated 
by Secretary of State William Seward, was 
highly unpopular at the time. Alaska was 
popularly regarded as a frozen waste of 
snow and ice, unsuitable for anything but 
fur trapping, and the then Russian figures 
showed that revenue from this source was 
steadily declining. While the amount of 
money paid for the new territory was only 
$7.2 million—just a little over 2 cents per 
acre—the purchase was widely hailed as Se- 
ward's Ice Box“, or Seward's Folly.” 

It is doubtful that even Seward had any 
realization of the bargain he had purchased. 
Most historians agree that the purchase was 
induced by wishing to have a possible mili- 
tary base for America near northernmost 
British America. It was also to reimburse the 
Ozar of Russia for sening the Russian fleet 
in a token display of friendship to the United 
States when our relationship with England 
had been badly strained as a result of taking 
Confederate commissioners from a British 
ship during the Civil War. 

Alaska received its first rush of settlers 
when gold was discovered late in the 19th 
century. This was followed by the develop- 
ment of the fishing industry, still the state’s 
largest, and lumbering and farming and a 
steadily growing tourist trade. Alaska had 
its most phenomenal growth between the end 
of World War II and 1960 and now has a 
population of nearly 270,000, with a per 
capita income of $3,375, the nation’s second 
highest, ranking just under Connecticut. 

What changes might have taken place in 
world history over the past century if Alaska 
had remained a Russian territory, and Seward 
had neved purchased his “Ice Box“, can only 
be surmised. But it is safe to say that the 
United States would be immeasurably weaker 
in many respects than it is today. Alasta, 
American by purchase and not by conquest, 
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has become a home for thousands of Amer- 
icans, who have created a new and prosperous 
state to add to the Union. All Americans 
join in wishing Alaska well in her centennial 
year. 


Elbie Jay Explainers Fight the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Arthur Hoppe, the columnist, prepared 
another of his columns on the LB. J. 
family which was published in the Wash- 
ington Star of March 6. His column 
follows: 

ELBIE Jay EXPLAINERS FIGHT THE WAR 


Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin’-tootin’ 
Jay Family—starring ol’ Elbie Jay, a forth- 
right feller who believes in always explainin’ 
what he's doin’ to folks. Afore somebody else 
does. 

As we join up with ol' Elbie today he’s 
sittin’ around the table with his top hands, 
Hubert, Dean, Arthur and Mac, talkin’ things 
over. 

Elbie: Well, now, I just want to say what a 
fine job you fellows are doing, going around 
to our great college compuses and explaining 
to these young folks in clear, logical terms 
just exactly what we're doing in Vee-yet- 
nam. 

Hubert (enthusiastically): Yes, sir! Seeing 
they have to go fight the war, it certainly 
makes sense to win their wholehearted 
support. 

Elbie: And I sure want to commend you in 
particular, Hubert, for the winning way you 
conducted yourself out there at Stanford 
the other day. It should be an example to 
us all. 

Hubert (excitedly): Yes sir! My first 
triumph was conducting myself out the side 
door. Alive. Then I conducted myself to 
the right, then to the left, then behind a fiy- 
ing wedge of police I made it to the car and 
locked myself in while they banged on the 
roofand... 

Elbie: What made me proud, Hubert, was 
the way you smiled through it all. Remem- 
ber, there’s nothing like a smile to turn 
away wrath. 

Hubert: Thank you, sir. Never fear, you 
can count on me to carry on in your foot- 
steps should you suddenly be taken from us 
by that Great Majority Leader in the Sky 
and... 

Elbie (testily): Stop smiling, Hubert. 

Mac (snifily): What's so tough about 
Stanford? You ought to have Harvard on 
your schedule. (striking a pose) There I 
was, my car surrounded by frenzied students, 
howling for blood. “I was tougher than you 
in college,” I told them, staring them in 
the eye, “and I'm tougher than you now.” 
That sure cowed them. 

Arthur; Frankly, I found a very intellec- 
tual atmosphere at Harvard. I was only 
booed, hissed and laughed at. Not a single 
rotten egg. You should try explaining things 
to the U.N. day after day after... 

Elbie (placatingly): Well, now, I'm sure 
you’er all a dedicated bunch of explainers, 
each of you out there day after day on the 
explaining line... Say, what about you, 
Dean? I don't recollect you going around 
to the campuses explaining our policies 
clearly and logically. 

Dean (apologetically): I would, sir. But 
I've got a trick knee. ~ 
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Elbie: Hmmm. Well, anyway, I got good 
news—an invite from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Think of it! A real hotbed of ac- 
tivists. What an opportunity to explain our 
policies. What a challenge. Which one of 
you deserves this golden chance? 

(There is a moment of dead silence. Dean 
suddenly grabs his knee and moans, Mac 
asks permission to make a combat tour of 
Vietnam. Arthur remembers a scheduled 
trip to the upper Amazon. And Hubert just 
sits there, perspiring.) 

Elbie (angrily): Dang it, Iii go myself! I 
don't care if they tear me limb from limb ..- 
Stop smiling, Hubert! (he pauses) On sec- 
ond thought, call me a messenger boy. I'l) 
send them my explanation by mail. 

Well, tune in to our next episode, folks. 
And meantime, as you mosey down the wind- 
in’ trail of life, remember what Elbie’s ol 
Granddaddy used to say: 

“Never send a boy to do a man's job. 
Less'n you're the only man available.” 


Jack Steele Appointed Managing Editor of 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, consist- 
ently good, solid reporting has been rec- 
ognized in the promotion of Jack Steele, 
chief economic and political writer for 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. Al- 
though Mr. Steele’s dispatches are not 
carried in St. Louis because we do not 
have a Scripps-Howard paper there, I 
have noted for many years his quiet, 
thorough, and fair coverage of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Joint Economic 
Committee, and other economical and 
political matters before the House and 
the country. 

The article from Scripps-Howard 
newspapers of March 2, 1967, follows: 

Jack STEELE 


Appointment of Jack Steele, veteran Wash- 
ington reporter and chief political writer for 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers since 1961. 
as managing editor of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance, was announced today by 
Editor Earl H. Richert, 

He succeeds Charles Egger, SHNA manag- 
ing editor who had been named editor of the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen-Journal. 

Mr. Steele, 52, who began his newspaper 
career with the New York Herald Tribune 
in 1937, has been with Scripps-Howard since 
1953 and is the recipient of many prizes 
for his reporting. They include the Ray- 
mond Clapper and Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
in 1949 for uncovering the five-percenter 
scandals here, the Heywood Broun Award in 
1951 for coverage of the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corp. scandals and the Ernie Pyle 
Award in 1963 for his reporting of racial 
troubles in the South. 

Indiana-born, Steele was graduated from 
Middlebury (Vt.) College and the Columbia 
University School of Journalism. 

Other appointments and assignments in 
Scripps-Howard’s National and Interna- 
tional Bureau announced by Mr. Richert, 
effective immediately, follow: 

Kermit McFarland, chief editorial writer. 

Milton Britten, assistant managing editor- 

Ted Knap, chief political writer. 
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R. H. Shackford, Asian Correspondent. 
Sas H. Boyce, State Department Corres- 
ent. 


Dan Thomasson, reporter on the national 


Mr. Speaker, during a time when sen- 

Sationalism often gets rewards and head- 

It is reassuring that the steady low- 

scholarship of Mr. Steele is going 

to be utilized in supervising the Wash- 
gton Scripps-Howard operations. 


President Acts in Best Tradition on 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
Mento Bee has written an editorial con- 
cerning the President's civil rights 
legislative package which he submitted 
to the Congress in mid-February. As 
the editorial of February 25, 1967, states, 

President is acting in the best tradi- 
of civil rights. I am, therefore, 
commending the editorial to my col- 
leagues. It follows: 
PRESIDENT ACTS IN BEST TRADITION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
J In mid-February President Lyndon B. 
Ohnson proposed new reforms in civil 
Tights in a legislative package he said was 
to bring true equality” to Ameri- 
dan life. Since then the lines against en- 
®Ctment of any broad reforms—stronger 
ven than those which resulted in the Senate 
Alibuster which killed similar proposed law 
1966—have formed in both houses. 
5 Viewed pragmatically, there is very little 
hance the present Congress will adopt the 
President's program. A wait-and-see atti- 
pee seems to be dominating Washington, 

Many interpret the November elections 
às a mandate for holding the line, at least for 

Present, on all major social legislation. 
ess, the President acted in the best 
{adition of leadership and responsibility 

Tefusing to back off from what he con- 

1 unfinished work. He noted that the 
966 rights’ bill had foundered and indicated 
Was aware strong opposition still existed 
the two houses toward reconsideration 
this year, yet he said he was proposing the 
legislation again because it is decent and 
Might. Injustice must be opposed, however 
dificult or unpopular the issue. 

In his State of the Union message the 
President had only 54 words to say in ref- 
erence to civil rights and at the time many 
Tebuked him for “forsaking” the cause. It 

Clear, now, he did not “forsake” civil 

ts, that he considered too much em- 
Phasis in the State of the Union message 
yala jeopardize, not assist, the effort. In 
ashington, everything is weighed in terms 
Of political action; and few understand the 
hanics better than Johnson. 

The need for the reforms stipulated, the 
President must give the program all the sup- 
Port of his office, Civil rights remains a 
Work unfinished. There still is widespread 

Timination in housing, in jury selection, 

in opportunity in education and in 

employment. Only the beachheads have 
been won. 

In terms of American heritage, Justice, op- 

unity and fair play, further federal law 
Must be written because it is “decent and 
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right,” however unpopular the effort at the 
moment. 


“Restoration Not Enough”—Cuts in 
Indiana’s Highway Construction Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent edition 
of the Bedford, Ind., Daily Times-Mail. 

The editorial points up the efforts of 
the Indiana congressional delegation in 
getting “frozen” Federal allocations for 
highway construction released. And it 
sounds a warning of the economic reper- 
cussion which could develop from a sus- 
tained cutback in road funds or a stop- 
and-go program of construction, geared 
to the release of money from time to time 
by the administration. 

This excellent editorial, entitled “Res- 
toration Not Enough,” follows: 

RESTORATION Nor ENOUGH 


The mounting protests of cutback in fed- 
eral road funds began to have effect Mon- 
day when the government announced it was 
releasing $175 million of the frozen $1.1 bil- 
non in federal highway construction funds, 
but the release isn't enough. Anything 
short of “thawing” the entire amount will be 
too little. 

What effect the $175 million release will 
have in Indiana was not known at this writ- 
ing, but it should brighten the Hoosier pic- 
ture considerably. 

It appears to us that the long-range view 
has been overlooked in the chorus of pro- 
test which, incidentally, is building up to a 
crescendo which might result in President 
Johnson rescinding the entire order. 

Congressman Lee Hamilton Monday sent 
a new protest to the President, explaining 
that there are other areas in which federal 
spending could be reduced to accomplish the 
same anti-inflationary purpose without such 
serious results. Hamilton suggested that 
highway beautification funds could be re- 
duced wtthout so serious results, “It seems 
to me,” Hamilton said, “that there is mis- 
taken priority here,” citing the fact that 
Indiana is continuing to receive highway 
beautification funds while road building 
money was curtailed by 53 per cent. 

Another hopeful note was sounded Monday 
by Senator Birch Bayh who obtained 43 co- 
sponsors in the U.S. Senate for a resolution 
calling on the President to release frozen 
highway construction funds. Bayh's resolu- 
tion argues that under the 1956 highway act, 
these funds cannot be used for any other 
purpose and a slowdown in the highway pro- 
gram is against the interests of public safety. 

The resolution points out that building 
safer highways is the best method for reduc- 
ing the tragic highway death toll. He aiso 
noted that delays will increase the cost of 
future highway construction. 

The resolution, in its final paragraph, 
states: 

Resolved that it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that such decision to defer the expendi- 
ture of federal aid highway construction 
funds be reversed, and that the states should 
be permitted to continue their programs of 
construction on federal aid highways in ac- 
cordance with the schedules previously au- 
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thorized by the Congress and as rapidly as 
available revenues permit.” 

We have discussed the highway fund cut- 
back with some contractors in the field and 
they confirm our fears of long-range effects 
of the cutback. % 

Since the current federal program of road 
building began in 1956, the highway con- 
struction industry has been building its fa- 
cilities and manpower gradually in order to 
keep pace with the greater demands and 
additional jobs being contracted. 

Until the President issued his highway 
freeze order, it appeared that road building 
would continue at a high level for many 
more years. In fact there was no reduction 
in the foreseeable future. Even so highway 
building was not proceeding at a fast enough 
clip to curb the rising number of highway 
fatalities resulting from inadequate roads 
and increased motor vehicle traffic. 

So highway building contractors geared 
upward to meet the demand. They pur- 
chased more fabulously expensive equip- 
ment, trained more people in the high skills 
required for operating the equipment. They 
have done such a tremendous job that the 
cost of highway construction has been held 
at a much lower level than might have been 
expected. 

The road builders have kept pace so well 
that competition for the various jobs re- 
mains keen. 

What will happen now in view of the 
drastic cutback in funds? It is not difficult 
to see, and this is what worries road build- 
ers most. Without work to be done, they 
cannot retain their skilled people who will 
have to seek other employment. Then if 
and when the federal funds are released, the 
road construction industry will be short on 
manpower with know-how, the firms remain- 
ing the business will load up quickly on 
jobs, and some highway projects may go 
begging for lack of someone to take them, 

Another side effect is that some of the 
newer firms in the business may perish for 
lack of jobs, particularly in view of heavy 
payment schedules on equipment. Such 
companies also would be in the poorest posi- 
tion for retaining their key people. 

The inevitable result, as we see it, is that 
any federal cutback will cripple the road 
construction industry, creating a serious 
shortage of facilities which can only result 
in higher prices for new highways in the 
future. 

Surely President Johnson has sense enough 
to see the serious results of his order and 
will rescind it soon. 


Freedom Built America for World Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
the Yazooan, the student newspaper of 
Yazoo City, Miss., High School, has again 
received an award from the Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge. An inspir- 
ing editorial which appears in the Oc- 
tober 27, 1965, edition of the newspaper 
was judged winner of the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal. 

The editorial, entitled “Freedom Built 
America for World Security,” was writ- 
ten by Miss Molly Gilbert. She is now 
a student at Hinds County Junior Col- 
lege in Mississippi. 
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The award-winning editorial by this 
talened young writer contains an excel- 
lent message which should be significant 
to all Americans. It is fitting that Miss 
Gilbert be recognized for her timely and 
sound comments. 

The editorial follows: 

FREEDOM BUILT AMERICA FoR WORLD SECURITY 
(By Molly Gilbert) 

Two questions on the agenda for high 
school youth today are what are the bound- 
aries of freedom? And how binding is the 
constitution? 

Every young red-blooded American studies 
the constitution as the law of the land, as 
the one document that says what it means 
to say and never wavers. 

In his class room, the young historian 
learns to respect and uphold principles of 
his government and he creates attitudes by 
which his classmates measure him. At night, 
when he goes home, he picks up the daily 
newspaper, he finds a challenge for all the 
protections of freedom made by one who 
thinks his government has mistreated him. 

The judges of both the Federal Court and 
Circuit Court have been forced to read the 
law for face value, regardless to how much 
any citizen might suffer. 

It seems a shame that voting citizens act 
more like jealous children who, because they 
can not dominate their activities, rush to 
the White House and cry on the president's 
shoulders for personal favors. 

No state or nation can sustain itself with- 
out common laws and each law should relate 
itself to both state and nation. 

Every morning when the entire student 
body pledges allegiance to the emblem of 
America, it must believe that it is saluting 
“one nation indivisible with liberty and 
justice for all.” 


Which Side Are the Federal Judges On? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, another 
Communist Party victory and the un- 
elected, politically appointed Federal 
judges wonder why they have lost the 
confidence of the American people. 

The inferior Federal courts hold no 
constitutional powers. They are but a 
subserverent creature of Congress. Cre- 
ated by Congress, they can be abolished 
by Congress or given some commonsense 
rules to proceed by. 

The separation of powers theory of 
constitutional government has appar- 
ently been declared unconstitutional. 
Congress must act. Congress, consisting 

, of 435 Members, and 100 Senators, 
elected by 190 million Americans, must 
decide if it, or a handful of politically ap- 
pointed lawyers, is to take charge of 
our country. If we do not accept this 
challenge, Congress may soon find itself 
unconstitutional or in violation of the 
new legislative forum’s interpretation of 
the fifth and 14th amendments. 

I have introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 384 which will serve to vest the find- 
ing of repugnancy of laws of Congress 
and State legislatures exclusively with 
the U.S. Supreme Court, This is clearly 
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within the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress under article I, section 8(9) and 
article IIT, section 1. I have also filed 
House Joint Resolution 303 calling for 
a constitutional amendment to give ex- 
clusively the U.S. Supreme Court the 
power to declare on constitutionality— 
but by unanimous vote of all the mem- 
bers of that Court only. 

My fellow colleagues, look at the re- 
cent brain-child of our studious judi- 
ciary as reported in the Washington 
Daily News on March 4, 1967. And this 
happens in our own country here at home 
while Communist steel kills and maims 
our boys in Vietnam and the conspiracy 
for world domination spreads to every 


TV, classroom, Sunday school, and 
breakfast table. 

The article follows: 

CONVICTION REVERSED—COMMUNIST PARTY 


WINS 


A three judge panel of the U.S. Appeals 
Court here yesterday reversed the 1965 con- 
viction of the Communist Party for failing to 
register under the Subversive Activities Act. 

In an opinion written by Circuit Judge 
Carl McGowan, the court found the Act as 
applied in this case “hopelessly at odds with 
the protections afforded with the Fifth 
Amendment.” 

It ruled that the convictions ran “counter 
to the Fifth Amendment's ban on compelled 
incrimination.” 

The Court said that Congress over the 
years has attempted to`deal with the Com- 
munist Party in two ways: 

The Smith Act “exposed it to outlawry,” 
and the Internal Security Act gave it “an 
obligation to disclose its records and affairs.“ 

“We may assume for the moment that 
either approach was, and is constitutionally 
feasible. We cannot, because of the Fifth 
Amendment, safely assume as much in the 
case of the co-existence of both purposes,” 
the court said. 

The party was first convicted under the 
Act in 1961 and that conviction was reversed 
in 1963. In today’s case the conviction was 
handed down on Nov. 19, 1965. The party 
was fined $230,000 on 23 counts of violating 
the act. 

The court’s 22-page opinion traced the 
history of Congress’ duality in trying to con- 
trol the communists. The court quoted 
President Truman as calling the Security 
Act “tantamount to requiring thieves to reg- 
ister with the sheriff.” 

No individuals were convicted or fined in 
the 1965 action. In a concurring, but sepa- 
rate opinion today, Judge E. Barrett Pretty- 
man described the Party as being unable to 
“perform physical acts such as signing and 
filing,” and therefore when a statute requires 
the Party to register, it is trying to force 
some individual to incriminate himself.” 


Minimal 5-Percent Thaw in Johnson’s 
Highway Freeze Still Leaves Construc- 
tion Out in the Cold 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. GILBERT GUDE 
IN THE 5 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida, for his pur- 
suit of full discussion of the freeze and 
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thaw of funds for the Interstate and De- 
fense Highway System. The theme 
Senator Brooxr’s letter to Senator RAN- 
poLpH—as introduced in the Recorp bY 
Mr. CLEvELANp—touches the issue: the 
legality of the administration cutback 
of highway funds. But in an area of 
longstanding concern to me, highway 
safety, it is ironic that the administra- 
tion promotes safety through vast neW 
programs of automotive safety stand- 
ards, but by this action of last Novem- 
ber, delayed about 1,000 miles of cru 
highway construction. Since the Presi- 
dent has said the completed Interstate 
System will save 8,000 lives a year in the 
traffic toll, I shudder to think of the cost 
of this cutback. I strongly urge the res- 
toration of the full amount of the trust 
funds to their proper use according tO 
the legal formula. 


Nudge Toward Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in aD 
editorial on February 3, the Chicago 
Daily News hails the new set of auto- 
mobile safety standards as eminently fair 
to all sides. 

It welcomes the measure as a salutory 
advance and one that has merely post- 
poned, not dropped the more drasti¢ 
proposals for change. 

The article presents a clear insight 
into the problems of auto safety as they 
appear to the Government, the car in- 
dustry and the individual motorist. 
believe that its views will be of interest 
to my colleagues, and I place it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Feb, 3, 1967] 
A Nupor TOWARD SAFETY 

The government's first set of standards 
for automobile safety was unvelled to % 
loud chorus of complaint. The automotive 
industry, though cautious about showing its 
once-burned hand, is not happy about the 
production problems and higher prices the 
regulations will bring. The safety zealots 
complain that the standards have been 
“watered down” too far. And Ralph Nader, 
the crusader who brought the whole thing 
to a head, dismisses the regulations as nearly 
meaningless. 

This reaction was predictable, given the 
timetable under which the auto industry 
and the new National Traffic Safety Agency 
operate. The agency had to make a show- 
ing of some sort for the 1968 model year, 
but the lead time on auto production ex- 
tends over two or three years for many 
items. To force immediate compliance on 
everything the agency originally asked could 
have brought production to a shuddering 
halt. 

The compromise that was reached seems 
eminently fair. In many cases it will mean 
only that all 1968 cars are fitted with safety 
items that were optional before. Yet it does 
represent an advance. More drastic changes 
have not been dropped, but merely post- 
poned. Realists will recognize that rede- 
sign has to be tackled one step at a time. 

Even with this first step, the govern- 
ment may be attempting to give the motor- 
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ist. more protection than he is willing to 
Use. Take the matter of shoulder straps to 
“Upplement seat belts that have now be- 
© standard. Surveys indicate that fewer 
25 per cent of drivers buckle the belts 
they already have. The Wall Street Journal 
Tecently found examples of wild disdain: 
Woman driver who smashed her high 
into the instrument panel light warning 
her the seat belt wasn't buckled; a construc- 
1 worker who snipped off the belts be- 
Ore driving his new car home. 
The new regulations may lead the Amer- 
Motorist to safer equipment. But can 
they make him think? 


Walter Lippmann and the Bombing of 
North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Roe: RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
BERT F. KENNEDY has helped to bring 
to the open the debate on whether or 
Not to cease the bombing of North Viet- 
in an effort to negotiate an honor- 

able settlement to the Vietnamese con- 
flict. On March 7 the Washington Post 
lished an article by Walter Lippmann 

„ with characteristic incisiveness 
Points out that the administration has 
ignoring statements by the Soviet 
Prime Minister and Soviet President con- 
Cerning the willingness of the North Viet- 
ese to negotiate should the bombing 
ed. He suggests that the United States 
i been offered openly what the Pres- 
ria has repeatedly said is our objec- 


As Mr. Lippmann states: 
The stakes are high. There is at stake 
Peace in this cruel war. 


weer those who might not have seen 
alter Lippmann’s article, I insert it in 
the Appendix. 

Bur WHY Avom THE QUESTION? 


m dare we resign ourselves to the idea that 
Vietnam diplomacy is exhausted, that 
th, ing can be done except by intensifying 
© fighting, we ought to know why the Ad- 
tration insists on ignoring the public 
Statements of the Soviet Union. Three times 
February 9 we have been told that the 
Cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam 
“open the way” to a negotiated settle- 
Ment. We have been told by the Soviet 
b Minister, Kosygin and twice after that 
Y President Podgorny. In these statements 
the principal ally of North Vietnam 
We have been offered openly what the Presi- 

dent has repeatedly said is our objective. 
Why then do we ignore the Soviet Union? 
Because, says Secretary Rusk, we know 
gh our private channels of information 
that Hanoi will not do what the Soviet Union 
ŝays it will do, Is Washington really better 
Ormed about Hanoi than is Moscow? 
What would be the purpose of the Soviet 
Bovernment in making a proposal on which 
cannot make good? To deceive the Amer- 
n people? To deceive the rest of the 
World? Is it possible that the Soviet gov- 
ernment would take the risk of practicing a 
and spectacular deception which, if it 
is a deception, could so easily be exposed by 
g Kosygin and Podgorny at their word, 
g the bombing and waiting for 

them to make good? 
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Even more inexplicable than Rusk's ré- 
fusal to step up to the ball and put it back 
in the Soviet court, is his strategic specula- 
tion as to what might happen if we took up 
the Soviet offer. He sees a strong buildup of 
North Vietnamese forces in South Vietnam 
while we, having tied our hands with the 
promise not to bomb, suffer severe losses. 
This is a nightmare conjured up by the am- 
biguous word permanent“ which, though 
used by some North Vietnamese, has not 
been used by the Soviet officials. It reduces 
the whole affair to absurdity to believe that 
the Soviet government believes that the 
United States will not fight back If it is at- 
tacked, that the United States will disarm 
itself forever if instead of the way being 
opened to a peace conference, the way is 
closed by another Vietnamese offensive. 

The stakes are high. There is at stake 
peace in this cruel war. There is at stake 
also the good name of the President and of 
the country.. The issue is for the time being 
quite specific. Nothing is gained and only 
harm is done by muddying the waters with 
reports of secret information which contra- 
dicts the public statements of the Soviet 
government. The specific issue is: Why has 
the Administration ignored in March 1967 a 
proposal which meets exactly what it was 
demanding in 1966? This is a troublesome 
and ugly question, And it will not disappear 
in a cloud of vituperation. 


The “Powell Case” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, while I 
favor discipline of Mr. Powell, I feel 
strongly that no duly elected individual 
Member of Congress should be singled 
out from our midst to be judged against 
any special standards which all Members 
are not ready and willing to be judged. 
I have urged adoption of specific stand- 
ards of conduct, and establishment of a 
committee with power to report to the 
Congress its findings in individual cases. 
So far, such a committee has not been 
established, nor has a viable code by 
which we can all be judged and which 
can be impartially and equitably ad- 
ministered by an appropriate committee 
been adopted. Without providing the 
rationale for disciplining Mr. Powell, or 
identical standards in the case of allega- 
tions against any other Member, will un- 
mistakably, in fact already has, left 
many people of goodwill with the distinct 
impression that he was improperly and 
unfairly singled out for punishment, be- 
cause of his race. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert an edi- 
torial from the Schenectady Union-Star, 
entitled “Escalating the Powell Case,” 
which succinctly states the dilemma 
created by the House in its abortive ac- 
tion of last week: 

From the Schenectady Union-Star, 
Mar. 2, 1967] 
ESCALATING THE “POWELL Case” 

By voting to deny him the seat to which 
he had been elected the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not end the Adam Clayton 
Powell case as adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of its Select Committee to seat but 
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sharply discipline him might have done, 
The House has placed itself on trial by public 
opinion eyen as it acted as judge of Powell's 
fitness to serve. It will have to prove to the 
satisfaction of the country that it will 
examine records of all other members who - 
are accused of abuses of privilege and punish 
those found guilty even as it has Powell, 
although not necessarily in the same way. 
The House has made it imperative that it 
adopt and enforce much stricter rules of 
ethics for all its members. 

There is little question that Powell can 
be re-elected if he chooses to run again. If 
he does run and wins, will the House repeat 
its action of Wednesday? If so, the Harlem 
District may be unrepresented for months. 
Had the committee recommendation of 
discipline but seating been offered Powell, 
whatever his choice the House would have 
been sitting more comfortably. The com- 
mittee had denied race entered into its con- 
clusions. The refusal to seat will give new 
fuel to the charge of racism. And it will 
compel the House to justify its course as 
within the Constitution. And to convince 
the suspicious that smoldering antagonisms 
did not influence some votes to deny the 
seat. 

Few will contend Powell did not deserve 
punishment. Were the House, like Caeser’s 
wife, above suspicion even refusal to seat 
could be defended conscientiously. That it 
can under all the circumstances is debata- 
ble. The House very likely has opened a 
Pandora's box, that will give it some un- 
happy days and months. 


The Party’s Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers serving individual commu- 
nities across the country are often reflec- 
tive of current grassroots public opinion; 
and I submit for the Recorp an article 
from the Summit Valley Times which I 
believe reflects substantial segments of 
public opinion: 

Tse Party's Over 
(By John Dennie) 


OX. America, the party’s over. Wake up 
and see the world around you. The time 
has come for all good men to come to the 
aid of their country. The simple truth is 
that we are at war; yes, war. 

This is no longer a “police action,“ this is 
a war. 

War (wor), 1. a fight carried on by force 
between nations or parts of a nation. 2. 
fighting; strife; conflict, Doctors carry on 
war against disease 3. the occupation or art 
of fighting with weapons. Soldiers are 
trained for war. 4. fight; make war. 

That is how war is defined in the diction- 
ary. Unfortunately this police action that 
we are now involved in sounds (curiously 
enough) like a war. The question that I 
ask myself now is, with the money, to say 
nothing of the many lives, that are wasted 
every month, why don’t we declare an all- 
out war and win it? 

We have too long tried to make peace and 
friends. The time is now. Show our teeth 
to North Vietnam and the rest of the world 
will see that this great country of ours is 
not going to stand for any more malarky 
from the Communist, 

For years they have been pushing the 
greatest, strongest. richest country in the 
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world back into a neutral corner, and we've 
been taking it like lambs. 

Maybe before when they didn’t kill our 
boys, when it was Hungarian or Czech boys 
it was not so bad (at least it didn’t seem to 
bother our people too much). But now, 
America, those are John Smiths and the boy 
next door who are being cut to pieces by 
Russian-made machine guns and Chinese 
tanks. 

I think, America, that you'd better put 
yourself in gear, high gear, and start notic- 
ing life around you. Stop thinking that 
your son will make it through all right and 
think about the Jones's boy who spilled all 
his red American blood on that Godfor- 
saken crummy hunk of rice and mud. 

The boys that would have taught your 
grandchildren in school are dead. They 
won't be back. 

The fellow that might have painted your 
new car in Detroit was killed by a five-foot 
three Viet-Cong “warrior” in a police action. 

Stop kidding yourself, America, they don't 
want peace, they want the world. And they 
will go to any length to get it. The only 
time we will achieve peace is when they are 
beaten to their knees. Please, America, be 
the country that I know you are; fight for 
your rights, and you will once again be the 
greatest nation in the world. 

“Give em hell”—they asked for it. 


Answers to the Commager Criticisms of 
Our Vietnam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the distinguished historian Henry Steele 
Commager testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Profes- 
sor Commager did not testify as to his- 
torical matters but as to how and why 
our policy in Vietnam was wrong. 

The following column from the Feb- 
ruary 26, 1967, edition of the New York 
World Journal Tribune effectively an- 
swers all of Professor Commager’s crit- 
icisms and I commend it to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

Focus ON FOREIGN POLICY: ANSWERS TO 

CRITICISM 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

The organized and continuing barrage of 
criticism being directed at U.S. foreign poli- 
cies serves at least one constructive purpose. 
It gives us an excellent reason for reexamin- 
ing our national motives, redefining our 
objectives, reflecting on other people’s 
thoughts and rechecking our own as to our 
national course. 

Much of the barrage is emanating from the 
public hearings of the Senate foreign rela- 
tions committee in Washington, where a 
principal witness last week was Henry 
Steele Commager, a highly respected dean of 
American historians. An analysis of his 
more or less typical criticism is offered here 
as being both timely and instructive. 

Prof. Commager undoubtedly delighted 
committee chairman J. William Fulbright by 
echoing some of the convictions of that 
defeatist doom-caller, but the witness de- 
livered his ideas in a temperate and clear- 
minded fashion. Those ideas, important be- 
cause they refiect the thinking of many 
leaders in our academic community, essen- 
tially boil down to five key criticisms. 
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One of the major charges made by Prof. 
er, and subscribed to by Sen. Ful- 
bright, is that the U.S. is dangerously “ob- 
sessed” with the notion of communism as a 
worldwide conspiracy which threatens our 
security. He declared this attitude is un- 
founded in present-day fact and tends to 
trap us in unrealistic crusades for what we 
consider purely moralistic reasons. 

In this, I must admit, there is some truth. 
The US. leadership does have what amounts 
to a great concern about communism, and 
properly so, but I certainly would not call it 
an obsession. It is true, though, that the 
worldwide Communist movement since 
Stalin’s death has shattered into many diver- 
gent factions, with Soviet Russia herself 
adopting many aspects of the capitalism she 
was sworn to destroy. But even this change 
doesn't mean communism is no longer a 
menace for free people everywhere and hence 
to us. 

In my opinion Prof, Commager, Sen. Ful- 
bright and others who think that communism 
today is just another name for a variety of 
differing governments with which we can 
have trusting relations are underplaying its 
threat. Too many times—in Korea, in 
Hungary, in Cuba, Viet Nam and elsewhere— 
we have seen what happens when defenses 
are down, Communism has changed some, 
but not much. 

The second major charge made by Prof. 

er is that this nation, in its con- 
cern over communism, has developed a “mes- 
sianic" feeling that we have an obligation to 
spread democracy throughout the world 
whether parts of that world are ready for it 
or not. He said this has resulted in a new 
kind of “intellectual and moral isolationism” 
which resembles imperialism in disregarding 
world opinion. 

This, in essence, is a milder version of the 
same theme which runs through Sen. Ful- 
bright’s recent book, “The Arrogance of 
Power.” I simply do not believe the con- 
clusions are warranted by the facts, al- 
though the professor’s statements constitute 
a useful warning of what might occur if we 
lose clear sight of our objectives. 

The charge that we try to spread democracy 
where it may not be appreciated is somewhat 
true. We are so impressed with its benefits 
we often fail to realize there are a lot of 
countries that are just not ready for it. We 
are spoon-feeding democracy to a dozen 
countries I could name that don’t even ap- 
preciate what it means. 

But I don't believe we are messianic about 
it. Our foreign: policy is quite simple. It is 
not aggressive, yet it seeks to contain com- 
munism. We want no more power for our- 
selves but at the same time we stand ready 
to play the role of military ally to any coun- 
try which asks us for help in resisting Com- 
munist bullying. 

To me this is not only morally commend- 
able but also is the only practical policy for 
keeping communism from doing what comes 
naturally to do—forceful aggression. It is 
not the U.S. which is t in her power. 
It is communism, when it thinks it can get 
away with it. 

Prof. Commager charged further that the 
U.S. seems to think it has a duty to keep 
peace throughout the world in the role of 
policeman. He declared we have neither the 
material, intellectual nor moral resources to 
do that, Furthermore, he added, we already 
have gravely overextended ourselves in the 
alleged attempt. 

This is the kind of combination criticism 
that is hard to answer because it bombs off 
in so many directions. In the first place, it 
is not true that the U.S. desires to be a 
policeman to the world. Our government 
properly would far prefer to have other na- 
tions everywhere solve their own problems. 
The only extent to which we feel it our duty 
to Keep peace is in furtherance of our policy 
of containing communism. 

Whether the richest and most powerful na- 
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tion in the world has the resources to accom 
plish this is open to argument. So far 35 
overextending ourselves materially at this 
time, I would say our national leaders would 
deny it toa man. Witness the complete ab- 
sence of home-front hardship in the midst 
of this fantastically expensive little war In 
Viet Nam. As far as our intellectual an 
moral resources are concerned. I don't t 

the professor has to worry about them. In 
fact his questioning them smacks of the Ful- 
bright attitude and is rather insulting. 

In his fourth major charge, Prof. Com- 
mager called Viet Nam a “misguided venture 
which has cost us our world moral leader- 
ship and a loss of world opinion. We shoul 
start to remedy our mistake by stopping out 
bombing of North Viet Nam, he said, without 
insisting on Communist reciprocal action. 

To this there is little that can be said th® 
I have not said time and again, The Viet 
Nam war admittedly is a regrettable mess, but 
nobody planned it the way it is. We are 
there because we were Asked to stop the Com“ 
munist aggressors and, as noted above, that 15 
our policy. Most of the criticism of oUt 
leadership by other nations is simply an 
alibi because they themselves don't want to 
get involved. Lastly, the bombing is a purely 
military decision by those best in a position 
to make ít. 

As his final major criticism, Prof. Com- 
mager warned that the U.S. must learn to 
restrain its vast power and accept the fact 
that political developments in the world 
not always go the way we would like. Com- 
munist China, he added, by her sheer size 
destined to be a dominant power in the Far 
East no matter what. 

What I would like to ask the professor is 
where else in human history has a nation 85 
powerful as the U.S. shown such magnificent 
restraint as it has in the Viet Nam conflict? 
Our aims there are limited and unselfish; 1f 
destruction of North Viet Nam were our 
it would have been reached long ago. 

With regard to China, our leaders have 
said repeatedly they will welcome the day 
when she sees fit to subscribe to the Uni 
Nations charter and join the community 
civilized countries. Of course China will al- 
ways be a dominant force in the Far East 
Our only concern is to see that she doesn’t 
become the dominating dragon feared by her 
neighbors. 

Prof. Co er and other such critics 
should consider what this world would be 
like today if it weren’t for the U.S. and our 
foreign policy. 


AID Aids Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of February 27 
contained an editorial about the value 
of our foreign aid program which I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

This editorial, “AID Aids Ohio,” points 
out that foreign aid is vital to the United 
States, apart from the humanitarian 
motives, and cites facts from the Agency 
for International Development about 
the impact of the aid program on the do- 
mestic economy. During the last year, 
procurement from American sources ac- 
counted for 90 percent of AID com- 
modity expenditures. 
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The editorial concludes that such 
facts are worth knowing when making 
decisions on foreign aid.” Believing my 
Colleagues will be interested, under unan- 
— 98 consent I place the editorial here- 
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Foreign aid is vital to the United States, 
apart from the humanitarian motives that 
also sustain it. 

Foreign aid is an established arm of na- 
“ional policy, For 20 years, despite some 
Objectors, every president and Congress have 

t the program going. 

Self-interest alone would agree with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s words: “In the long run, the 
Wealthy nations cannot survive as islands of 
Abundance in a world of hunger, sickness and 

ir,” 

Those words come from the President's 
Feb. 9 message on foreign aid, in which he 
Proposes fiscal 1968 programs requiring some- 
thing over $3.1 billion. 

AID (Agency for International Develop- 
Ment) recently published figures showing 
that in 1966 it spent $604.5 million of for- 

n assistance funds within the United 

tes for commodities alone. 

Ohio was among the top six states in 
Selling goods to AID. Its share was nearly 

million, a very serious chunk of sales, 
Wages and profits. 
urement from American sources makes 
Up 90% of all AID spending for commodities, 
from powdered milk to earth movers. 

Such facts are worth knowing when mak- 

Ing decisions on foreign aid. 


Democracy: What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
Place in the Recor for my colleagues“ 
reading a speech written and delivered 
by Miss Diane F. Ambrose of Dover in 
Delaware Voice of Democracy con- 
Sponsored by the Veterans of For- 
Wars and its ladies auxiliary. 
More than 350,000 students from all 
Parts of the country participated in the 
Contest competing for the five top prizes 
totaling $13,500, and today Diane is one 
Of the finalists speaking here in Wash- 
m 


Even more important than the 
Scholarships is the opportunity given 
these young people to address their 
Countrymen and the world, telling us in 

r own words the meaning of democ- 
Tacy as they understand it. Much has 
written and said about the “gen- 
eration gap,” that seeming lack of com- 
Munication between young and old. 
But, reading Diane's words, none of us, 
to whatever generation we belong, can 
fail to be moved and filled with renewed 
Confidence in the future. 

Diane has made every Delawarean 

Proud of her. I join with her parents, 

friends and teachers, and with all 
the people of Delaware in wishing her 
Success as she participates in the na- 
tional finals. 

The speech follows: 
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Democracy: WHat Ir MEANS TO ME 


Democracy is people—not an undefinable 
mass bound together, but unified individuals 
staying together. 

Democracy is a volce—appealing to the 
spirit of men—for no man can live on bread 
alone. 

Democracy is America—our past, our pres- 
ent, our future, earned by our own merits 
through sweat, toil, joy and tears. 

Democracy is people speaking to America. 

Often it is said that Democracy in the 
United States is almost invisible among the 
members of the “beat generation." Oh, on 
the contrary. It is the teenagers who will 
soon illuminate the flickering ember of what 
many people refer to as “dying Democracy.” 

Just walk into a “Problems of Democracy” 
class and see the contempt with which the 
18 year old I-A senior boys hold a draft 
dodger. Listen to a glee club singing “Ameri- 
ca our Heritage.” Observe a girl scout troop's 
closing flag ceremony, Or listen to my words. 

You see we understand the challenge with 
which we are faced and we accept it. We 
realize the responsibility confronting us and 
we will not turn away from it because 
Democracy is our heritage. 

In the forthcoming decades it will be up 
to us to live up to this heritage and pass it 
on, perhaps even in better condition than we 
found it. In order to do this we have a 
tremendous task to perform. We must edu- 
cate ourselves, make our own decisions, stand 
on our own two feet. These are the most 
important things of all, It's too easy to turn 
into a second-rater, that is—seeing every- 
thing through somebody else’s eyes, If we 
can prevent this then we have preserved the 
individual, and in a sense, Democracy, for 
the individual is the very cornerstone of 
Democracy. 

And then finally, Democracy is the un- 
definable term—/reedom. It is that certain 
exultation only those who bother to think 
and worry about will ever experience. 

In the lyrics of a modern day song: “Born 
free, as free as the wind blows, as free as the 
grass grows, born free to follow your heart. 
Stay free, while beauty surrounds you, the 
world still astounds you, each time you look 
at a star. Live free, when no wall’s behind 
you, you're free as the roaring tide, so there's 
no need to hide.” 

This is what Democracy means to me—and 
I hope—to you. 


CIA: Other Side of the Story—What Reds 
Are Doing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an important 
article which appeared in the March 13, 
1967, issue of U.S. News & World Report 
entitled “CIA: Other Side of the Story— 
What Reds Are Doing.” 

I believe it is essential at this time that 
there is a complete understanding of the 
serious, ruthless nature of the Commu- 
nist offensive and the tremendous job 
CIA faces in this regard. This is what 
the article discusses and I believe it will 
8 interest to the Congress and the 
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The article follows: 

CIA: OTHER SIDE or THE STORY—WHaT Reps 
ARE DOING 

One question that keeps coming up in the 
latest controversy over the Central Inteli- 
gence Agency is this: 

Just whom or what is the CIA fighting? 

The answer is found in the other side of 
the CIA story—the facts on what the Com- 
munists are doing all over the world to pene- 
trate and grab control of organizations, 
underwrite treason and terrorism, stir up 
strife, stage revolutions, steal secrets. 

It is the CIA's job to combat these activi- 
ties of the Reds in the cold-war struggle 
that has been going on in the back alleys of 
the world for more than 20 years. 

From intelligence officials in the U.S, and 
abroad come authoritative accounts of what 
the CIA is fighting, how the Communists 
operate and reasons for such CIA programs 
as subsidization of work in the foreign fleld 
by some student, labor and other organi- 
zations. 

Disclosure of this financing brought the 
agency under fire, compromised some of its 
efforts and even led to demands that the 
CIA be abolished. 

Reds’ use of fronts. As part of its plot to 
achieve world domination, Moscow-direceted 
Communism maneuvers through interna- 
tional front groups. 

Worldwide, U.S. intelligence experts say, 
the Communists have 11 such organiza- 
tions—all under direct control of the KGB, 
the Soviet Committee for State Security, 
“operational headquarters“ for Russia's 
whole cold-war scheme. 

These fronts are designed to appeal to 
almost every interest. There is a World 
Peace Council, and there are international 
fronts for labor, youth, women, students, 
teachers, scientists, lawyers, newspapermen, 
radio-TV workers and “resistance move- 
ments.” 

The head of the KGB—who at this time 
is Nikolai Anisimovich Shchelokov—is one of 
the world's most powerful Communists be- 
cause his agency controls all of Russia’s 
foreign and military intelligence as well as 
Soviet internal security. 

In American terms, that would be like 
puting one man in charge of the CIA, the 
PBI and all of the military intelligence 
services. 

The importance that the Soviet Union 
places on front organizations is shown by 
this example: 

Alexandr Shelepin was a vice president of 
the International Union of Students when 
it was founded in 1946. He later became a 
vice president of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, Shelepin then shot up to 
become head of the all-powerful KGB. He 
now is a top official of the Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Methods of operation. How do Commu- 
nist fronts operate? Here is one way: 

Fronts recruit young Africans, Asians and 
Latin Americans for training in Communist 
countries—as labor leaders or guerrilla 
fighters. The brightest are taught how to 
overthrow governments and set up Com- 
munist regimes. An ultimate aim is to re- 
cruit young Americans. 

A major objective of KGB, working 
through fronts, is to draw non-Communists 
into unity with Communists. Such a drive 
now is on the upswing in Western Europe, 
spearheaded by two of the groups, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Interna- 
tional Union of Students. 

A former KGB official who defected to the 
West says that 80 per cent of Soviet person- 
nel abroad are “trained professional spies.” 

The KGB, this man says, rates the U.S. as 
its No. 1 target and seeks to isolate America 
from its allies on the theory that, when this 
isolation is accomplished, the U.S. will 
“crumble from within.” 
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The “unite and capture“ theme runs 
through all Communist-front efforts, such 
as the World Youth Festivals that draw 
thousands from all over the world. 

Costs of these events are high. The Mos- 
cow festival in 1957, for instance, is esti- 
mated to have cost up to 150 million dollars. 
The Vienna affair in 1959 cost 50 million. 
The Communist outlay on the youth festival 
in Helsinki in 1962 was around 30 million. 

Another one is to take place next year in 
Sofia, Bulgaria—and the Russians already 
are blaring propaganda against the Ameri- 
can delegation because of the revelation that 
CIA money financed trips by some young 
Americans to previous festivals. 

Bonanza for the enemy. The “exposé” of 
this CIA subsidy—which was carried out 
under national policy established years ago— 
is described by U.S. officials as a windfall for 
the Communists. At earlier festivals, the 
Americans—even though few of them knew 
that CIA money was helping to pay their 
expenses—succeeded in blunting effects the 
Communists hoped to achieve. 

In Communist countries, fronts pay travel 
costs for students, labor leaders and others. 
Communist funds also have financed travel 
by the Reds’ American sympathizers—in- 
cluding students—to points behind the Iron 
Curtain and to Red Cuba. 

The KGB is said to have almost unlimited 
funds at its disposal—despite Russia's short- 
age of foreign exchange—and more man- 
power than the CIA, the FBI and U.S. mili- 
tary intelligence combined. One division of 
the KGB—the “Department of Disinforma- 
tion,” or Department D—operates in the 
propaganda field. It plants false informa- 
tion, including forged documents, wherever 
an opportunity exists to smear and discredit 
the U.S. specifically and the West generally. 

In this, Department D gets help from such 
fronts as the World Peace Council, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Interna- 
tional Union of Students and the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth. 

An illustration: The World Peace Council 
spread charges during the Korean conflict 
that the U.S. was using germ warfare. And 
two other fronts, the International Associa- 
tion of Democratic Lawyers and the World 
Federation of Scientific Workers, sent In- 
vestigating commissions” to obtain “evi- 
dence” in support of the charge. 

What do Reds seek? What the Commu- 
nists are attempting to accomplish by under- 
cover methods in every country was made 
clear in a recent public statement by the 
chief esplonage official in the Security Minis- 
try of Communist East Germany. He was 
talking about Germany, but he was enunci- 
ating the KGB line for all non-Communist 
countries. This top Red spy said: 

“To procure information and material is 
only one task of our organization. 

“The other and more important task is to 
make use of the material and the knowledge 
gained for political purposes—to blackmail 
the enemy, to demoralize the population, 
and to make the Communist Party victorious 
in the whole of Germany.” 

Like all spymasters in satellite states, the 
East German official is under KGB control. 

In every part of the world, secret Com- 
munist activity poses a threat. 

Sometimes these activities are flushed into 
the open. On one such occasion, in 1965, 
Communist financial support for terrorists in 
Venezuela was exposed when three Red 
couriers carrying $330,000 in cash were 
seized and jailed. 

Venezuelan officials said that the three— 
two women and a man—were agents of the 
Itallan Communist Party, which Moscow had 
assigned the job of smuggling money to 
guerrillas in Venezuela. 

The Communist move failed in that in- 
stance because of counterintelligence like 
that in which the ClA—according to mem- 
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bers of other Intelligence organizations— 
excels, But Venezuelan terrorists continue 
to get arms and money from the Commu- 
nists. 

One. Communist faction in Venezuela re- 
ceives weapons and training from Fidel 
Castro's Cuba—where, only 90 miles from 
U.S. shores, the KGB has a big stake. Cuba 
is a transfer point for the Red paymasters 
and spymasters in Latin America, 

From the inside—. Throughout South 
America, Communist “political action” 
agents infiltrate student groups and labor 
unions, whip up agitation among peasants 
and subsidize bandits, 

Communists, Western intelligence sources 
say, control all but four of the national stu- 
dent federations in Latin America—in all 
countries except Costa Rica, Bolivia, Chile 
and perhaps Uruguay. The Communist- 
front International Union of Students 
claims, in fact, that 82 of the world’s na- 
tional student federations are affiliated with 
it. 

In the Middle East, the present Soviet ob- 
jective, as defined by U.S. officials on the 
scene, is to stir up enough trouble to threaten 
the stability of countries in which the U.S. 
has influence—particularly those where 
Americans control big oll reserves. 

Examples of the KGB at work in the 
Middle East include riots instigated by Com- 
munist agents in Jordan, massive supplies 
of arms to Syria, bombings in Saudi Arabia 
and floods of Communist propaganda pour- 
ing from Catro, which is headquarters for a 
number of Communist fronts, such as the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization. 
_ Africa: Agents busy. In Africa, the Reds 
are trying to keep the whole continent in 
turmoil. 

Moscow and Red China bankroll opponents 
of President Jomo Kenyatta in Kenya. Com- 
munist influence in Tanzania has grown to 
the point where the Government has under- 
taken to nationalize most private business. 
The Chinese Communists used their em- 
bassy in Burundi as a relay point for weap- 
ons and funds sent to rebels operating against 
the Congolese Government in Kinshasa. 

In the other Congo, of which Brazzaville 
is the capital, Communists—including Cu- 
bans—control the military forces. In Ghana, 
until they were thwarted by the coup that 
ousted Kwame Nkrumah, Soviet agents had 
penetrated the Government to the point 
where they controlled Nxrumah's personal 
army and were building a military base to 
be used for operations throughout West 
Africa. 

The Communists regularly supply weap- 
ons to rebels in Portuguese Angola and Mo- 
zambique, In Somalia, the Army is equipped 
and influenced by the Communists. Soviet 
agents are fomenting trouble in Ethiopia. 
In Tunisia, Communist penetration is mainly 
through students. In Algeria, Soviet eco- 
nomic aid is a lever used by the KGB. 

North of Africa, in the Mediterranean area, 
a step-up of Communism’s covert actions 
coincides with the growing Soviet rival 
presence. All along the fringe of the Medi- 
terranean, KGB men are busy. One piece 
of evidence: secret stockpiles of weapons, un- 
covered in Greece. 

Communist-front efforts are paying off in 
West Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 
In 1966, for the first time, West German 
non-Communist unions were persuaded to 
send delegations to Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Russia. A British trade-union group 
sent representatives to Russia. A Catholic 
federation of trade unions in France was in- 
duced to take joint action with the Com- 
munist-controlled French labor federation. 

Some of Britain's non-Communist organi- 
zations have been heavily infiltrated by 
Communists and used to promote Soviet 
propaganda against the US. 
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One of these groups—the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament—mobilized strong op- 
position to American nuclear strategy and 
to British ties with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The British Union of Stu- 
dents is now the top target for Communist 
penetration. 

How Asia is affected. In Asia, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions has been the 
principal transmission belt for Communist 
orders, : 

The series of Communist insurrections 
which broke out over recent years in coun- 
try after country—Vietnam, Indonesia, In- 
dia, Burma and the Philippines—recel 
the “go” signal from trade-union centers. 

Although the attempted Red revolution 
in Indonesia in 1965 was smashed, large 
numbers of Communists remain. Both Mos- 
cow and Peking are trying again, U.S. in- 
telligence officials believe, to rebuild fof 
another revolt. 

In the Philippines, where suppression of 
the Huk uprising in the early 1950s 18 
counted as one of the CIA's great, but largely 
unpublicized, victories, the Comm 
again are trying to activate a Huk rebellion- 

A staff study just released by the U.S. 
Senate's Internal Security Subcommittee 
says this: 

Previous hearings have established that 
Moscow has, in the past, distributed vast 
sums, along with its directives, throug? 
various secret channels to support sub- 
versive activities in countries outside Russia, 
including the United States, and there i5 
every reason to believe that this practice 
continues.” 

The CIA’s role. Countering Communist 
activities inside the U.S. is a task of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It is the 
CIA which has the responsibility for combat- 
ting actions in the rest of the world whi 
are inimical to the interests of this country: 

In carrying out that mission, the 
must face enemies of many kinds—enemies 
masked as do-gooders“ as well as enemies 
trained in the dark arts of subversion, es- 
pionage, blackmail and assassination 
dedicated to the Communist aim once stated 
bluntly by Nikita Khrushchev and never 
denied by his successors: to “bury” the US: 


WHEN THE “Cover Was BLOWN” 

A veteran U.S. intelligence official, dis- 
cussing public disclosure that CIA funds 
were being used secretly to finance somé 
American students at international confer- 
ences, said this: 

“The U.S., not just the CIA, suffered 8 
severe defeat in this thing. 

“The US. still must fight to prevent the 
Communists from having all their own way 
in international meetings of students—oF 
teachers, or sCientists, journalists, labor 
unions, whatever. 

“But now that the CIA cover has been 
‘blown,’ the Job will cost much more. And 
it will take a long time before any U.S. orgs” 
nization or group can regain the effectiveness 
that the National Student Association had- 

“These students were not instructed how 
to act, except In a very few cases. Main re- 
liance was on the American instincts and 
patriotism of almost all the students Who 
were financially helped to attend. 

“The main arm of the Soviet Government's 
constant battle to discredit everything Amer- 
ican—Moscow’s so-called ‘Department of 
Disinformation'—has been sniping at the Na- 
tional Student Association for years, But it 
never was able to prove anything. 

“Now the Americans have given them the 
ammunition—perfect ammunition with 
which to fight any American delegation at 
any international meeting. 

“The Americans have acted to ‘devour our 
own children“ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues’ attention to a 
resolution adopted at a meeting called 
5 the Schenectady Branch of the 

AACP, Sunday, March 5, 1967. The 
Meeting, at which I was in attendance, 
Was called to protest the tragic and bru- 

murder of Wharlest Jackson, who 
Was the leader of the Natchez, Missis- 
Dpi, branch of the NAACP. Itis pain- 
ully clear that we must face in this ses- 

n of Congress the grievous weaknesses 

our system of justice. 

It is my hope that the proposed reme- 

that spring from the debate on our 
stem of justice will not focus entirely 
on weaknesses in southern justice, but, 
More appropriately, on the improvement 

Our jury system as a whole throughout 
the land. If we do strengthen the jury 
System in America, it will not only serve 
as a remedy to racial bigotry and sense- 
less murders, but will restore the faith, 
Not only of Negroes but of the Nation 
and the world in the process of trial by 

ury. Persons who do not trust the law 
Cannot become involved in the law. Or, 

Say it another way, to become involved 

the processes of law is to learn to trust 
the law. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this resolution by the Schenectady 
branch of the NAACP in the Appendix 
Of the Record. It is certainly deserving 
of special attention from all concerned: 

LUTION, SCHENECTADY BRANCH, NAACP, 
Manch 5, 1967 

. Whereas, as years go by Mississippi remains 

a State where Negroes live in constant fear 

Open violence, murder, hatred and nu- 
Merous other injustices; and 

„ the cause of Civil Rights has 

Suffered in Mississippi because of the un- 

Punished murders of Vernon Dahmer, 

e, James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, 
Michael Schwerner, Medgar W. Evers and 
Others; and 

Whereas, on February 28, 1967, we again 

the unpleasant news over radio and 
television and read with horror the news 

telling of the wanton murder of 
Wharlest Jackson, a father of six who had 
been a leader in the Natchez, Mississippi, 

of the NAACP; and 

Whereas; members of the Schenectady 
Branch of the NAACP are deeply disturbed 
&t the utter disregard for human rights of 
27 in Mississippi as well as other areas, 

Resolved, That we strongly urge our mem- 

Ts, friends and supporters to move from 
States of comfort, ease, despair, discourage- 
Ment, complacency, disinterest and apathy 
to show the world that we care about what is 
happening in Mississipp! or wherever mur- 
ders are committed to crush progress, for if 
We fail to protest against such acts, we then 
fall to protect our own liberty, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we continue in our efforts 
to make the United States of America live 
Up to its claim of equal justice and liberty 
for all. We resolve to fight on until every 
Man, woman and child in this country attain 
all the righte and privileges to which they 
are entitled as citizens. 
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Sellout on Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, there have 
just come to my attention two recent 
editorials—March 2, 1967, and March 3 
1967—from the Watertown Daily Times, 
of Watertown, N.Y., which reveal that 
there is legislation before the New York 
State Legislature which would prohibit 
the New York State Power Authority 
from constructing atomic powerplants. 
This action will leave the nuclear power 
field open only to private interests. The 
editorials spell out the efforts made by 
the New York State Power Authority to 
receive permission to build nuclear 
plants. The Watertown Times points 
out that the legislation “is 100 percent 
against the interests of the State power 
authority, the traditional power agency 
of the State,” and calls the proposed 
legislation a “sellout.” 

The editorials follow: 

SELLING Out on POWER 

The proposal for an $8,000,000,000 atomic 
power program in New York state Is a sellout 
to the private power companies. No other 
conclusion can be reached because the New 
York state power authority will be forbidden 
to construct atomic power plants in the 
future and will at the same time be confined 
to hydroelectric considerations as an opera- 
tor of Niagara and Massena and a coordin- 
ator In other hydroelectric matters. This 
proposal must receive legislative enactment. 
May the legislature insist that the authority 
be given as many rights to the construction 
of nuclear plants as the private utilities. 

The statement is made by Gov. Rockefeller 
that the New York utilities must double 
their annual electricity production in the 
next ten years, from 17,000,000 kilowatts to 
85,000,000 kilowats. This sounds big, but it 
is absolutely the same program that the 
utilities have set for themselyes ever since 
World War I, namely an increase of ten per 
cent a year. So suddenly a deal is made that 
will enable them to keep up what they have 
been doing in the past, in return for which 
the power authority, which was conceived as 
an agency to represent the citizens’ interests 
in power making and power distribution, will 
be shoved over into the corner and given a 
job of keeping the old power plants swept 
out. 

Incidentally, the power authority today is 
producing approximately a little more than 
one-fifth of the state’s annual power pro- 
duction. By 1977, if the scheme is accepted 
by the legislature, the authority will produce 
a little more than one-twelfth of the annual 
production. Many people fought the better 
part of 40 years to assure the state of an 
adequate share of the power production. 
Suddenly in the prospect of an $8,000,000,000 
expansion, the state’s role is downgraded so 
that the private needs for capital can be ad- 
vanced, with the lenders being assured that 
they will not haye any increase in the 
amount of competition from the power au- 
thority. The statement is made in news 
stories that there will be no competition 
insofar as the atomic power production is 
concerned; continue to limit the state power 
authority to hydroelectric operations to 
avoid competition with the utilities in the 
field of nuclear energy. 

There is language in the announcement 
about a role for the power authority, It is 
supposed to make power available to munici- 
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palities and public power districts in greater 
amounts through a withdrawal of power 
from private utilities. They in turn would 
get their increased electricity requirements 
from the nuclear plants. This seems to be 
saying that public power will go to publicly 
owned installations primarily, and privately 
built nuclear power will go toward the in- 
dustrial needs of consumers, 

We cannot believe that the farsighted 
programs in this state, originally conceived 
by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, enhanced. 
and enlarged by the late Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, brought to culmination by Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey, should now by a simple 
legislative enactment be placed in a deep 
freeze. 

SELLING Our on Power, II 

Continuing the comments the Al- 
bany power plan that would deny the New 
York State Power authority the right to 
construct nuclear plants, we call attention 
to the efforts during the past seven years 
to broaden the state power franchise. The 
suddenness of the announcement Wednes- 
day that the private utilities would be given 
free rein in the field of nuclear electricity 
production might lead some citizens to 
think that a major need had only recently 
been discovered, and the cost of meeting 
that need was particularly high, $8,000,000,- 
000, over the next ten years, and finally 
there was an immediacy about accomplish- 
ing the objective. 

In 1960 the New York State Power au- 
thority publicly called attention to the role 
that the authority should be given in meet- 
ing the needs of the electricity consumers 
during the years to the 1980's. In 1960 the 
authority sought permission of the legisla- 
ture to build and operate nuclear power 
plants. At the time two temporary com- 
mittees om power resources had recom- 
mended against the authority's request for 
nuclear privileges, althrough the authority 
was the one state agency that was supposed 
to be responsible for publicly owned elec- 
tric power production. The authority itself 
had made studies and the then chairman, 
Robert Moses, had sought with his persua- 
siveness the opportunity at legislation. 
Again in 1961, he and the authority asked 
for atomic privileges. 

The Power Authority Act was confined to 
hydroelectric developments, nuclear power 
not being in the picture when the early 
laws were passed. Never, however, did the 
authority seek to restrict the private utili- 
ties from the nuclear field. The thinking 
has been that both the privately owned and 
the publicly owned utilities had an im- 
portant role in meeting consumer needs. 

In 1965 the authority went at it again, 
proving conclusively that in behalf of the 
public it should have a nuclear opportunity. 
The 1965 effort, however, was made behind 
the scenes, although the justification and the 
statistics amply supported authority recom- 
mendatlon. Although the proposal never saw 
the light of day, suggested amendments to 
the Power Authority Act were couched in 
terms that the public interest requires “that 
the state as well as the private utility com- 
panies should participate in the development 
of electric power from nuclear fields and 
other forms of atomic energy.” 

There was apparent rejection of this in 
Albany, although the public never had a 
chance to express itself. 

In 1966 the authority came at it again, un- 
fortunately in an informal maner, and got 
nowhere. This is the kind of issue that 
should have been in the forefront of the 
campaign, but for reasons that aren't under~- 
stood never a mention was made. Late in 
1966, once again the authority prepared docu- 
mentation as to why it should be given the 
right to build nuclear power plants. 

As soon as word of its efforts got out, there 
was a gang-up against it so that within a 
period of a little more than a month the 
authority recommendations were rejected as 
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though they never existed, and the governor, 
together with the speaker of the assembly, 
Mr. Travia, are proposing to introduce legis- 
lation that is 100 per cent against the inter- 
ests of the state power authority, the tradi- 
tional power agency of the state. It has 
been said that the power authority will be 
given permission to develop electricity on 
some settling pools, but this isn't the big 
power producer of the future. Nuclear power 
will be the big producer. Yet Albany says 
that it is going to limit the state power au- 
thority to hydroelectric operations to avoid 
competition with the utilities in the field of 
nuclear energy. 

Is there anyone in the state who is ready 
to rise up and head off the legislative em- 
bargo against the authority's entering the 
nuclear power development? Who will stand 
up and assist the agency in carrying out the 
public power policy of this state which dates 
back for 40 years? Certainly there has been 
no mandate ‘for reversal, but that seems to 
be what is happening. 


Repatriation by Force Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that there was very 
little, if any, editorial treatment in the 
national press concerning the recent 
forced repatriation of anti-Communists 
from Portuguese Macao. Certainly, this 
incident and all other incidents of forced 
repatriation are inhumane and some- 
thing with which the civilized world 
should be concerned. 

One of my constituents, Mr. Julius 
Epstein, of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford 
University, is an expert on the subject 
of forced repatriation. In an effort to 
fill the void of honest editorial com- 
ment on the Macao incident, he recently 
wrote a letter to the editor of the Palo 
Alto times. 

I believe this letter is worthy of the 
attention of all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and, under leave to revise 
ae extend my remarks, I submit it here- 

REPATRIATION BY Force Wronc 

Recent reports from Macao about the 
forcible repatriation of nine Chinese refu- 
gees to Communist Chinese authorities re- 
vive the nightmare of this crime against 
humanity, as carried out by ourselves, the 
British and the French after the end of 
World War II. This time, it is only aggra- 
vated by the fact that 22 years have passed 
in the meantime. 

It should also be remembered that nobody 
fought more vigorously against any repeti- 
tion of that crime than the Truman admin- 
istration when it took its unmistakable 
stand against forced repatriation before the 
United Nations, then dealing with the pris- 
oners of war problem in Korea. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson's brilliant speech 
against the forcible repatriation of North 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war of 
Oct. 24, 1952, before Committee One (Pollti- 
cal and Security) of the U.N. General As- 
sembly is still unforgotten. 

Forced repatriation of anti-Communist 
refugees from Mao’s paradise, be it to Hong 
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Kong or Macao, is all the more tragic since 
it is unnecessary. There is an easy way out 
for those refugees. That is their transfer to 
Taiwan. That Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has 
always been ready to receive these refugees 
can be seen by a cable I received from Taipei 
in answer to a corresponding question I had 
asked the marshal in May, 1962. 

His government's answer, dated June 7. 
1962, read as follows: 

“Replying your message to President 
Chiang, government of Republic of China 
out of humanitarian consideration is ready 
to accept any number of mainland refugees 
recently fleeing to Hong Kong who wish to 
come to Taiwan and to resettle them there 
despite all difficulties. Chinese government 
and people moved by a sense of duty and 
brotherly love are ready to practice austerity 
in order to help these refugees after they get 
here. James Shen, director of government 
information office.” 

Since that time, the number of refugees 
from the mainland decreased to a trickle. 
There can be no doubt that Marshal Chiang 
Kal-shek's government is still ready to re- 
ceive all refugees, including old emigres, 
women and children., 

Why didn’t the Macao authorities avall 
themselves in time of this opportunity? 


Subterranean Heat—An Exciting New 
Power Source 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 20, 1967, I introduced legisla- 
tion which would provide for the extrac- 
tion and utilization of subterranean 
heat. The thought of harnessing geo- 
thermal steam and associated geother- 
mal resources has intrigued me ever 
since I first watched steam emanating 
from the volcanic fissures in the ground 
in the Kilauea Crater area of the island 
of Hawaii in my State many years ago. 

Now comes word from the Far East 
that Japan has successfully commercial- 
ized this new source of power. An in- 
formative summary of the progress that 
the Japanese have made in utilizing this 
almost limitless supply of underground 
energy is found in the January 31, 1967, 
issue of Japan Report, a publication 
which is edited and distributed by the 
Japan Information Service, Consulate 
General of Japan, New York. Knowing 
that my colleagues would appreciate 
having this background information in 
connection with their future considera- 
tion of the legislation I have introduced, 
I am pleased to offer the Japan Report 
article on subterranean heat for their 
reading in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

{From Japan Report, Jan. 31, 1967] 
SUBTERRANEAN HEAT TAPPED aS New POWER 
SOURCE 

A new source of power, utilizing the almost 
limitless supply of energy underground, has 
been successfully commercialized in Japan. 
Representing an investment of $5,600,000 and 


toward the end of 1965. Japan now has 
available four sources for the generation of 
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electric power; hydroelectric, thermal, atomic 
energy and the newest, geothermal. 

With numerous voleanic ranges scattered 
across the country, Japan will have easy ac- 
cess to this highly efficient heat source. 
with mass production using this “free boiler”, 
power will be available at a lower cost, For 
Japan, the world’s third largest power-con- 
suming country, where 140,000 million kwh 
is used annually, this new power source may 
turn out to be a major money saver. 

Japan's first geothermal power station 18 
the Matsukawa Station, located in the moun- 
tainous Hachimantal National Park at Mat- 
suo Village, Iwate Prefecture, in northeastern 
Japan, 


The first step in developing geothermal 
power is to discover underground steam re- 
serves which offer a valuable energy source. 
It was in the autumn of 1956 that the Matsu- 
kawa area was selected as a possible site for 
development. With the Nasu volcanic range 
traversing the area, the district had been 
known since olden times for its abundant hot 
springs, 

When the villagers were drilling for more 
hot springs, they struck a vein of steam in- 
stead of mineral water. This was reported to 
the geological survey division of the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry, and 
came to the attention of the Azuma Kako Co. 
a manufacturer of ferro-alloys and chemical 
fertilizers. To meet its enormous demand for 
electricity, the company was interested in de- 
veloping geothermal power as a stable supply 
source of power ahd had been conducting 
surveys in various parts of the country since 
1950. Thus began a preliminary joint survey 
of the Matsukawa area by the Ministry 
International Trade and Industry and the 
Azuma company geologists. 

The central core of the earth consists of 8 
hot fluid substance known as magma with 
an estimated temperature of 6,000 degrees C. 
The core is surrounded with a mantle having 
a temperature of about 4,000 degrees. 
Through this mantle, magna oozes out into 
the earth’s crust. In a yolcanic eruption. 
magma forces its way through the crust and 
gushes out above the surface of the earth. 
Magma that is trapped in the earth crust 
serves as a “natural boiler,” spewing hot 
springs and steam. 

According to the geological investigation, 
the Matsukawa area is covered with thick 
layers of andesite and tufa, locking in the 
magma-heated water and steam, which 
consequently circulates underground, being 
unable to find a way out to the surface. 
With a pipe inserted into the veins of hot 
water and steam, it was concluded, they 
could be channeled to the surface to turn 4 
power generator. 

Acting on this conclusion, test drilling was 
started. The geological structure of the site 
was analyzed by all available means includ- 
ing electrical, seismic and temperature prov- 
ing and test drillings were conducted at 
depths at 200, 300 and 500 meters. Mean- 
while, the Science and Technology Agency, 
recognizing the significance of the develop- 
ment project, offered Azuma Chemical a sub- 
sidy of $700,000. 

By October 1963, the target area had been 
selected, and work started on digging Well 
No. 1, to measure 20 centimeters across and 
700 to 1,000 meters deep. When the drilling 
had progressed to 945 meters, a white column 
of steam suddenly roared skywards accompa- 
nied by a rumbling of the earth. This mem- 
orable event took place on Jan, 14, 1964. 

The spouting steam from the first well 
rocked the valley so violently that the bears 
in the area were said to have been frightened 
away. The steam gushed out at the rate 
of 70 to 80 tons per hour at a temperature 
(inside the well) of 300 degrees C. and a force 
of 60 atmospheric pressures. This well alone 
was estimated to be capable of producing 
8,000 kw of electricity. 
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Encouraged by these results, the engineers 
Tevised their original plan for digging three 
Wells with a total output of 5,000 kw to one 

for 20,000 kw of power with four wells. 

The steam from the first well was immedi- 

y piped to a turbine and, in the summer 

Of 1964, geothermal power generation com- 

on a small scale. The power was 

used for the installation of generating factili- 

ties for the remaining three wells, which, as 

ted, offered high-quality steam in 

dant quantities. Each well, equipped 

With a muffler, was linked to the generator 

means of thermally insulated aluminum 
Pipe 70 centimeters in diameter. 

A cooling tower was built next to the gen- 
trating room to cool the once-used hot water 
N 47 degrees to 25 degrees and recirculate 

at the rate of 5,000 tons per hour, In this 
mountainous region, 850 meters aboye sea 
level, it is impossible to supply fresh cold 
Water in this quantity. The cooling tower, 

46 meters above the power generation 
Tacilities, is shaped like a huge bucket turned 
ede down. One cooling tower is sufficient 
Meet the requirements for a 20,000 kw 
Power supply, but when the power station in- 
its capacity to 60,000 kw, three of 
them will be required The mountain paths 
leading to the station have been widened and 
Paved to enable turbines and other machin- 
th, tome weighing 500 tons—to be carried to 
construction site. 

By the end of August 1965 the first-stage 

ction project was completed. This 

Was followed by trial runs and rigid inspec- 
Teas, which were repeated time and again. 
en, at 12 midnight, Oct 8, the long- 
awaited 
Menced. 

For the time being, steam from two wells 
Wil be used to generate 9,500 kw of power, to 
transmitted over 21 kilometers of cable 
y installed to link Matsukawa to the 
he trunk line of the Tohoku Power 
on Co. Glancing at the streets and 

of the Tohoku area, no one can 
ch lights and machines are pow- 
geothermal electricity, but one can be 
t some of the lamps illuminating the 
of Matsukawa are lit by this energy 


commercial operation was com- 


FELT bed 
Hae 
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e present supply capacity of 9.500 kw will 
y be raised to 20,000 kw and within three 
ears to 60,000 kw, as Japan, with its many 
has begun to tap the inexhaust- 
of energy following in the foot- 
Steps of Italy, New Zealand and other coun- 


The primary advantage of geothermal 
Power generation, unquestionable, lies in its 
te er cost. The Matsukawa power station 

lls electricity to the Tohoku Power Gen- 
wåtion Co. at the rate of $.0083 per kilowatt, 

ch is 10 to 20 percent lower than the price 
Or hydroelectric or conventional thermal 
The low price is due, of course, to 


§ 


Mm panles who have to depend largely on 
Ported heavy oll to operate their plants. 
Moreover, the “underground boilers” will 
tinue to supply steam free of charge on 
Permanent basis as long as volcanic ac- 


à ht, there is no steam shortage to worry 
t, so that it is said that a 60,000 kw 
ermal power station is equivalent in 

"ficiency to a 100,000 kw hydroelectric power 

Station, 

Admittedly, drilling for underground steam 
talls considerable outlays and it is tech- 
y difficult to pinpoint a site where high- 
Quality steam can be obtained. However, 
Feed that almost all economically feasible 
ectric power resources have already 
tapped, the development and use of 
qudterranean heat promises to open a bright 

Uture for Japan's power suppliers whose 
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mission is to provide consumers with elec- 
tricity at a low price and on a stable basis. 

The success at Matsukawa has brought on 
a chain reaction in geothermal power proj- 
ects throughout the country. In Kyushu, 
the southernmost main island of Japan, the 
Kyushu Power Generation Co. is working on 
a 10,000 kw geothermal power station at 
Otake, Oita Prefecture, with completion and 
operation set within fiscal year 1967 (which 
ends on March 31, 1968). At Oshirakawa, 
Gifu Prefecture, in central Japan, the Elec- 
tric Power Resources Development Co, Is 
conducting s preliminary survey for similar 


purposes. 
Azuma Chemical has been successful with 
its Matsukawa project, but normally the 
burden would be prohibitively heavy as a 
private venture because investments cannot 
be recovered for many years until power gen- 
eration is actually started. This means that 
such projects will have to be undertaken by 
power generation companies, which are more 
or less publicly financed. But the Science 
and Technology Agency and the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry are official- 
ly interested in pushing the development of 
subterranean heat as a new energy source. 
This new generating system is not entirely 
free from difficulties. Yet to be settled are 
the problems of turbine corrosion, analysis 
of the subterranean structure and, of course, 
there will always be unforeseen obstacles. 
However, the growing demand for a greater 
and more efficient power supply combined 
with the spirit and determination of those 
who have already succeeded in developing 
this new energy source seem to assure further 
strides and successes in the years ahead, 


Tribute to Barbara Ward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 15, 1967 


Ward, the distinguished British econo- 
mist, lecturer, and author, was honored 
at Trinity College Monday, March 6, 
1967. She was presented the first annual 
Trinity Award by Sister Margaret Clay- 
don, S.N.D., president, Trinity College. 
Barbara Ward is the first recipient of 
this award which was established to rec- 
ognize outstanding achievement on the 
national or international level in fields 
of intellectual endeavor, giving evidence 
of love of God, fellow man, and country, 
recognizing not only past achievement 
but also future potential. 

Barbara Ward—Lady Jackson—vwell 
fulfills the purpose of this award. She 
is one of the most influential of contem- 
porary English writers. Lady Jackson is 
known for the presentation of economic 
realities in an international and a fully 
human context. Among her books are: 
“The Rich Nations and the Poor Na- 
tions,” “India and the West,” “Five 
Ideas That Changed the World,” “The 
Interplay of East and West,” “Faith and 
Freedom, Policy for the West,” and “The 
West at Bay.” 

The following remarks accompanied 
the presentation of the Trinity Award: 

In conferring the Trinity Award tonight, 
Trinity College honors Barbara Ward because 
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she awakened the conscience of the West. 
She saw the inexorable logic of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition in the context of one 
world. usly, tirelessly, brilliantly, 
she pointed it out to a generation that pre- 
ferred not to hear. 

What has resulted is a new respect for the 
relevance of ethical imperatives and for the 
intellectual capacity of women. Since Bar- 
bara Ward has spoken, the western world 
can still neglect its obligations, but never 
again by an oversight. We can be unwilling; 
we can hardly be unaware. 

The prophets of mankind—those who 
denounced man's selfishness and greed— 
have not generally been popular with their 
own generations. To this law Barbara Ward 
is a clear exception. Warning without bit- 
terness, she has been heard and often has 
been heeded without bitterness. She has 
not preached benevolence in words of hatred. 
Instead she has shown that justice is taught 
in reason and compassion is learned in love. 

As an economist Barbara Ward under- 
stands man’s relationship to material things; 
as a Christian she is aware of man's rela- 
tionship with man. She tolerates no dichot- 
omy in her own mental processes or those 
of her readers. Knowing that men are 
brothers and that men have needs means 
simply that they must meet the needs of one 
another. National boundaries are essentially 
irrelevant to a truth so elemental. 

Trinity College salutes Barbara Ward as 
an economist, as a woman, and as a Chris- 
tian. As an economist she has focused the 
attention of her profession on the vital rela- 
tionship between the developed and the de- 
veloping economies; as a woman she has 
shown that sympathy can be the handmaid, 
not the enemy, of reason; as a Christian she 
has brought the Sermon on the Mount into 
the parliaments of modern men. 


Preserving Our Nation’s Estuarine Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 6, 1967, the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee on 
Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation be- 
gan hearings on H.R. 25, introduced by 
subcommittee chairman, JOHN DINGELL, 
my bill, H.R. 1397, and other legislation 
to preserve the Nation's valuable estu- 
arine areas. 

On September 23, 1961, I introduced 
H.R. 11236—89th Congress—a bill to 
establish a Long Island National Wet- 
lands Area covering 16,000 acres of val- 
uable coastal wetlands located on the 
south shore of Long Island—Hempstead 
South Oyster Bay. During the hear- 
ings on that bill in June 1966, at the sug- 
gestion of the committee and for the 
purpose of incorporating amendments, I 
introduced H.R. 15770—89th Congress 
to broaden the scope of my original bill 
by applying its provisions to all valuable 
estuarine areas selected by the Secretary 
of the Interior for preservation or resto- 
ration. During the hearings, the com- 
mittee also considered H.R. 13447, intro- 
duced by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee, the Honorable JoRN D. 
DINGELL. N 
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Following the hearings this subcom- 
mittee and the full Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee reported favorably 
on H.R. 13447, as amended, incorporating 
the essential features of my bill, H.R. 
15770. On October 3, 1966, H.R. 13447 
came before the House and the final vote 
was 208 in favor and 108 opposed. De- 
spite this overwhelming support, the bill 
failed to pass because a two-thirds vote 
was required for a suspension of the 
rules. 

Mr. Speaker, consideration of this leg- 
islation is particularly important at this 
time in light of the constant pressures 
on local governments to consider wet- 
lands and other estuarine areas on the 
basis of their real estate values rather 
than their natural resource values. 

In the 90th Congress, H.R. 25, spon- 
sored by Chairman DINGELL and my bill, 
H.R. 1397, which are identical, were in- 
troduced and are now the subject of 
these hearings. The Dingell-Tenzer bills 
would enable States and local govern- 
ments to work with the Federal Govern- 
ment to resist pressures from a society 
growing and expanding at a rapid pace. 

The purpose of the Dingell-Tenzer bills 
is to preserve, protect, develop, restore 
and make accessible selected parts of the 
Nation’s diminishing estuarine areas 
which are valuable for sport and com- 
mercial fishing, wildlife conservation, 
outdoor recreation and scenic beauty. 

This legislation authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into agree- 
ments with States and local governments 
for the permanent management and 
preservation of publicly owned estaurine 
areas; to designate national estaurine 
areas; and to pay all development costs, 
except development for recreational uses 
other than hunting and fishing, in which 
case the Secretary would pay 50 percent 
of development costs. 

In addition; the Secretary is authorized 
to conduct a 5-year nationwide study of 
estuaries, and report the results annually 
to Congress. Privately owned wet lands 
could be acquired by the Secretary as 
national estuarine areas only with the 
consent of Congress. 

The Dingell-Tenzer bills provide for 
cooperation between Federal, State, and 
local governments, in the nature of a 
partnership, to preserve for future gen- 
erations valuable coastal wetland and 
other estuarine areas. These partner- 
ships impose no Federal control not 
agreed upon by the parties in negotiating 
their management agreements. This 
legislation specifically provides that 
State hunting and fishing laws relating 
to fish and wildlife will continue to apply 
within any national estuarine areas es- 
tablished by the Secretary, and the legis- 
lation does not affect the authority of 
States and local governments to regu- 
late and permit shellfishing. This legis- 
lation also removes the objection that 
privately owned land within a national 
estuarine area can be purchased with 
‘appropriated funds by the Secretary in 
that such acquisition will not be effective 
until it is approved by an act of Congress. 

A new feature of the legislation is sec- 
tion 12 which prohibits anyone from 
dredging, filling or excavating any es- 
tuary of the United States or the Great 
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Lakes and connecting waterways, unless 
the Secretary of the Interior issues a per- 
mit for such purposes. 

This new provision applies to all estu- 
aries, not just national estuarine areas, 
and represents an effort to place the De- 
partment of the Interior—with conserva- 
tion responsibilities—on an equal footing 
with the Army Corps of Engineers which 
now has exclusive jurisdiction in licens- 
ing such projects. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation would 
preserve the most valuable estuarine 
areas of our Nation before it is too late. 
We have more than 26 million acres of 
estuarine area left and if we are to pre- 
serve our natural resources for future 
generations, we must begin now. 

On Monday, March 6, 1967, the New 
York Times carried the following edito- 
rial which I bring to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 6, 1967] 

PROTECTING THE ESTUARIES 

An estuary, where a river's current meets 
the sea's tide, is a vital zone in the natural 
world. Here shellfish spawn, marsh birds 
live and water moves back and forth through 
bays and inlets as part of nature's own flood- 
control plan. 

Only in recent years has the public come 
to understand the importance of estuaries. 
Upstream pollution is ruining clams and 
oysters along the East Coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Unrestrained dredging and land-fill 
operations are depriving birds of their breed- 
ing places and seriously endangering fish. 

Last year, Representative Tenzer of New 
York sponsored a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enter into agree- 
ments with states and local communities for 
the management and preservation of estu- 
aries and coastal wetlands. The bill also 
provided for Federal acquisition of such areas 
if Congress gave specific approval and au- 
thorized a research study of the nation’s 
estuaries. Unfortunately, it failed of pas- 
sage In the House during the rush to ad- 
journ. 

Mr. Tenzer has now broadened his bill and 
reintroduced it. Hearings are scheduled this 
week by a House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles subcommittee, chaired by Representa- 
tive Dingell of Michigan. The bill's progress 
is of deep interest to all who realize that 
estuaries are among this nation’s most valu- 
able and most endangered resources. 


Recession Versus Economic Pause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star of March 6, 
1967, carried an excellent article by the 
syndicated financial columnist, Sylvia 
Porter, entitled “Recession Versus Eco- 
nomic Pause.” I should like to direct 
the attention of my colleagues to Miss 
Porter's capsule analysis of today's eco- 
nomic picture. 

Miss Porter reflects the caution which 
characterizes the thinking of responsi- 
ble economists; yet, she emphatically 
rejects the contention that we are al- 
ready in a recession. As the campaign 
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to convince the Congress that the econ- 
omy is in the throes of a recession gathers 
steam, it is particularly useful to read 
Miss Porter’s reasoned analysis. 

After record earnings and profits in 
1965 and 1966, some segments of busi- 
ness and industry seek to justify imme- 
diate restoration of the investment tax 
credit and defeat any proposal to in- 
crease corporate taxes. The “recession 
now” psychosis is a convenient tool to 
achieve these goals. 

The article does not ignore the trouble 
spots. One of the most troublesome is 
the sudden and unexpected spurt in per- 
sonal saving. The savings rate of 7 
percent in January was the highest sincé 
the recession year of 1958 and a rapid 
increase from the 4.8-percent rate which 
prevailed in the third quarter of 1966. 
Rather than an increase in the Nation's 
thriftiness, economists view the abrupt 
increase in personal savings as an indi- 
cation of the “wait and see” attitude 
which is depressing consumer spending- 
On the bright side, the increased savings 
provide savings and loan and other 
banking institutions with more funds to 
invest in the housing industry yic 
by last summer’s tight money crisis. 

Miss Porter concludes: 

Against this background, the fact that 
policymakers are so on the alert for a reces- 
sion may be our best “secret weapon” against 
the development of one. 


I share this hope that the Congress, 
working with the administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board, can meet 
challenge to our unprecedented economic 
growth record of the sixties. 

Miss Porter's article follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 6, 1967] 
RECESSION VERSUS ECONOMIC PAUSE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Is the economy in the early stages of the 
fifth recession since World War II or is this 
just a pause before a new upturn? The an- 
swer to this question is important to every” 
one. What then are the yardsticks by which 
the question can be answered? 

1. The magnitude of the decline; 

2. The duration of the decline; 

3. The scope of the decline. 

In the basis of these criteria this is not & 
recession—not yet. 

Recent declines haven't been deep enough: 
the downward move hasn't lasted 1008 
enough and the minus signs haven't become 
widespread enough to make this a “rece5~ 
sion.” Nevertheless, it would be unwise 
to sugar coat what is going on and to ignore 
the statement of some economists that “the 
recession began in January.” 

Even authoritiess who feel that the com, 
paritive absence of growth” (economists 
jardon) will again give way to advance an 
admit to uncertainty, Even these authori- 
ties say the economy will be in trouble 
consumer buying continues to lag. 

No one denies that the economy is ® 
“checker-board” of weaknesses and 
strengths. Consider: 

Industrial production slowed last year, fell 
sharply in January and probably fell in 
February. In each previous recession, In- 
dustrial production stalled and then declin 
Tor several months. 

But employment still is rising and the 
unemployment rate has been steady at 3.7 
percent. It would be hard to characterize 
any period as “recession” which didn't show 
a noticeable increase in joblessness. : 
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Retall sales have been faltering and sur- 
Veys of consumers reveal a tendency to cut 

ck on buying. 

But personal incomes still are rising, re- 
lecting swelling wages and salaries. The 
reason retall sales have been faltering is not 

at consumers have less money to spend. 

reason is that consumers are saving a 
high percentage of their incomes and they 
Could change to active buying anytime. 

5 production and sales are 
fields shurply and depress many related 

But the housing industry Is picking up 

and this recovery helps related fields, 
i How businessmen adjust their ratio of 
Oventories to sales—if there isn't n revival 
or big consumer buying—is vital to whether 
or not there is a recession. 

But businessmen still are scheduling in- 
2 in plant and equipment spending in 

967 to new records. 

So the checker- board“ goes. And over 
2 beyond all of this is the uncertainty 

bout the Vietnam war, for if this ends 

Sa quickly, the whole situation would 

e. 


Against this background, the fact that pol- 
ley-makers are so on the alert for a recession 
t y be our best “secret weapon” against 
he development of one. 


The CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Nan RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in today's 
êw York Times, Tom Wicker writes 
In t the involvement of the Central 
telligence Agency and domestic orga- 
tions. Mr. Wicker points out that a 
Mocratic nation cannot use the same 
as its undemocratic adversaries 

8 d expect to be effective. His article is 

Sound analysis of the reasons why the 
$ Must not be permitted to secretly 
subsidize ly free institutions. I 

commend the following article to my 
Colleagues: 

Vive LA DIFFERENCE 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasuincron, March 6.—President John- 
thes Special representatives are studying 
ch Central Intelligence Agency to see what 
the ee if any, should be made following 
5 discovery that the agency had penctrated 

number of private organizations while car- 

S out its work. 
e difficulty is that no conceivable rec- 
endation can reach the most difficult 
blem that has been disclosed—the atti- 
tio, es of the men who carry out secret opera- 
of ns, of those supposed to be in “control” 
them, and of the politicians who under- 

the effort. 
10 © New York Times published this morn- 
* & compilation of the views of many of 
an men, none of whom could be quoted 
is d few of whom will even talk to the press 
nder normal circumstances. It was a dis- 
turping ‘account, 
PUDLIC BLAMED 

Those interviewed appeared to be upset 
tee at what they considered a setback to 
eir program, They believed it now would 
t harder for them to do their work. And 
ay tended to blame a naive public for not 

Nderstanding the nature of the challenge. 

They made it clear that they regarded the 
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United States as in a battle with “Commu- 
nism" for influence in other countries; that 
they thought this battle could only be won 
with the ald of extensive covert expenditures 
and propaganda; and that whatever “the 
other side” did in this war had to be matched 
by “our side.“ 

Now that the CJ. Als secret connection 
with the National Student Association has 
been broken, for instance, the intelligence 
men fear there will be no American delega- 
tion at the world youth festival in Sofia next 
year; and one said that “the question is 
whether the international youth movement 
is going to be taken over completely by the 
Communists without a fight.” 

MORE IMPORTANT QUESTION 


But there is a more important question: 
Is there any reason why an American delega- 
tion cannot be financed openly and honor- 
ably by the Federal Government, or by one 
of the private foundations untainted by 
C.I.A. money? 

There ts no reason and there never was any 
reason except the reluctance of Congress to 
appropriate such money; that is why the 
C.LA, has had to hand it out secretly, But 
if student activities are as important as the 
agency rightly claims, if American represen- 
tation at Sofla and elsewhere is now endan- 
gered, surely the Administration could make 
a good case in Congress for the small amounts 
needed, especially since the publicity of re- 
cent disclosures. 

That not only would provide representa- 
tion, it would provide it honestly and openly, 
without taint of espionage. And if its Gov- 
ernment sponsorship would then be public 
knowledge, certainly the government spon- 
sorship of Communist delegations is as 
widely known. 

VITAL PROPAGANDA 


The officials interviewed laid great stress 
on the vital importance of propaganda and 
secret influence in other countries. As one 
man said, putting “a little money” into a free 
labor union “to keep it alive“ may be neces- 
sary; but can it only be done by subverting 
similar organizations in our own society? 
And can it really be contended that secret 
tampering with and subsidization of govern- 
ments, institutions and individuals in other 
countries is anything but a sort of last-ditch 
stand made necessary only by the failure or 
absence of other, more open means? 

Such means exist—effective aid to hard- 
pressed economies, for instance (which Con- 
gress is so reluctant to vote); sensible assist- 
ance, education and training p:i ams; 
friendly and understanding efforts to help 
people help themselves; even military pro- 
tection, if that becomes necessary, Such 
efforts to help the under-privileged of the 
world begin to realize their aspirations sim- 
ply dwarf the importance of secret operations, 
propaganda and purchased influence, 

It may be more glamorous, easy and 
acceptable in Congress to fight “Commu- 
nism"—if there is any such monolithic force 
as the term implies—with covert operations 
and “dirty tricks,” rather than with aid, 
understanding, friendship and example. But 
to accept the view that whatever the “other 
side“ does has to be done by “our side” is the 
moral equivalent of justifying the means 
by the end; it is the political negation of 
the idea that there are democratic, American 
means of accomplishing worthwhile ends; 
and it begs the question whether, in the 
long run, there is any real differences be- 
tween “our side” and “the other side” worth 
fighting about. 

No one can deny that there is a struggle in 
the world from which Americans cannot 
escape, but some of them will persist in 
believing that there is a difference in what 
this nation and its adversaries stand for, and 
that difference requires of us not only the 
fight itself but different means of waging it. 

If that is naiveté, make the most of it. 
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Beaching the “Savannah” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has a proud heritage as the leader 
of the shipping and maritime industries 
of the world. This heritage, built up 
over a hundred years, is taking only a 
few years of neglect and poor planning to 
be destroyed. A primary example of 
how we are allowing this industry to de- 
teriorate to a second-class status is the 
case of the nuclear ship Savannah. The 
world's only atomic merchant vessel, the 
Savannah has been scheduled to go into 
mothballs this summer as a Government 
economy measure. The following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967, expresses 
more fully the tremendous need for a 
revitalization and a reawakening of our 
maritime policy. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, therefore, I would like to 
bring it to the attention of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 1, 1967] 
BEACHING THE “SAVANNAH” 


To have laid up the Flying Cloud, pride 
of the clipper fleet, in her heyday in the 
mid-nineteenth-century period of American 
maritime greatness would have been a major 
nautical heresy and a gross economic mis- 
judgment, 

Today, the modern equivalent of the Flying 
Cloud—the only nuclear-powered merchant 
vessel in the world, the Savannah—is In dan- 
ger of being warped into some brackish back- 
waur because she cannot operate competi- 
tively. 

The tentative decision to lay up the Sa- 
vannah, after only four years of labor-plagued 
operation, dramatizes the prodigious prob- 
lems of the United States merchant marine 
and demonstrates the urgency of the Presi- 
dent's long-promised statement on maritime 
policy. Alan S, Boyd, Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, has told industry and union leaders 
that he hopes to have the Administration 
program ready for Congress late this month. 
Details which have already leaked make it 
plain that the program will be highly con- 
troversial, but the important element is that 
it will serve as a spur for debate and needed 
action. 

Only about 8 per cent of America's foreign 
trade is carried in American bottoms; the 
United States ranks a poor tenth among the 
nations of the world in merchant ship con- 
struction. The unsubsidized portion of the 
merchant fleet—the bulk-cargo carriers and 
dry-cargo tramp ships—are diminishing in 
number and obsolescent in technology. 

Seventy per cent of the merchant fleet is 
overage. To meet the relatively small needs 
of the Vietnam war 149 ships—many of them 
in sad condition—have been taken out of 
the reserve fleet; but difficulties and delays 
have attended the entire operation. 

To state the problem merely emphasizes its 
complexity. Part of the fault rests with Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara and his aldes 
who have down-graded the importance of a 
strong and modern merchant marine. Ship- 
yards and labor unions have almost priced 
the merchant fleet out of business, 

Where subsidized operators have built ad- 
vanced, automated cargo carriers—container 
ships, roll-on-and-roll-off cargo vessels and 
high-speed, small-crew ships with revolu- 
tionary new cargo-handling equipment— 
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featherbedding and union disputes have nul- 
lified some of the economies new technology 
was designed to permit. 

Drastic “solutions,” such as the hiring of 
civil service crews or operation of some mer- 
chant ships by the Navy, have been proposed. 
The entire subsidy program needs reassess- 
ment. Many ship operators have shown 
themselves more interested in what the Gov- 
ernment could do for them than in what they 
could do for the Government. 

Many voices cry “havoc,” but there is no 
consensus on cure, The direction of mari- 
time policy has been divided, uncertain, in- 
complete. The President's program should 
provide the basis for rational evaluation of 
what is needed to combat the decay of the 
merchant marine. 


Our Bombing Raids in North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Bristol, Tenn. 
Va., Herald Courier points out some of 
the facts that we should all keep in mind 
when discussing the bombings in North 
Vietnam, and under unanimous consent, 
I insert it in the Recor for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues and the readers 
of the RECORD: 

OUR BOMBING RAIDS PLACED IN Focus 

A strange, and to many, a disturbing as 
well as unprecedented development has taken 
place in the Vietnam conflict. It began 
with a visit to Hanoi by a New York Times 
correspondent who reported that American 
bombs have leveled North Vietnamese vil- 
lages and killed numbers of civilians. His 
report appeared widely in Western nations, 
where freedom of the press offers a forum 
for views on all sides—a situation that does 
not exist in communist nations, where the 
press is merely a spokesman for the party 
in power. 

Hanol, it appears, has concluded it is good 
Strategy to utilize our freedom of the press 
to gain world sympathy. It has opened the 
door to journalists and photographers. Evi- 
dently the Communists hope to stall Amer- 
ican air power with words, pictures and 
propaganda, all aimed at building up the 
belief that the U: S. Air Force is committed 
to indiscriminate bombing. It is said that, 
very likely, Hanoi will soon also let an Amer- 
ican news team take pictures for American 
television audiences of what the bombing 
looks like from the victim's side. There is 
little doubt that this new strategy of the 
Communists will not only add to the difi- 
culties of American forces but also will di- 
vert attention from the terrorism and de- 
struction visited on South Vietnam by the 
Communists. 

A late issue of U. S. News and World Re- 
port gives a few of the basic facts: While 
civilian deaths in the North have run to a 
few hundred, the number of civilians killed 
by specific Red attacks in the South since 
1957 runs to 11,000 actually counted—and 
many thousands more uncounted. The Com- 
munists used bombs, bullets, mines, gren- 
ades and shells, and their killing of civilians 
is deliberate, not accidental. 

In the words of US. News: “During this 
past year, government officials report, nearly 
400 civilian officials were singled out by the 
Viet Cong and assassinated. About 1,300 
other civilians were killed apparently for no 
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particular reason. Some 3,700 civilians were 
kidnaped during the year. Few of the kid- 
maped ever return.” In addition, the Viet 
Cong themselves report that in the four 
years from January, 1961, to January, 1965, 
they destroyed more than 7,000 villages. 

As to the charge of indiscriminate bomb- 
ing which, earlier this month, the Commu- 
nists claimed had killed 89 civilians in the 
vicinity of Hanoi, a spokesman for the De- 
fense Department observed, “We have no 
possible way of ascertaining whether the 
figure of 89 is an accurate one. But those 
who do accept the figure as legitimate must 
acknowledge the care taken by the United 
States to avoid damage to civilian areas if 
no more than 89 persons have been killed 
during more than 50 raids against military 
targets in and around a city of 90,000 


And Secretary of State Dean Rusk com- 
ments, “We recognize that people living or 
working in close proximity to military tar- 
gets may have suffered. There is a vast 
difference between such unintentional 
events and a deliberate policy of attacking 
civilian centers. Tens of thousands of 
civilians have been killed, wounded or kid- 
naped in South Vietnam, not by accident 
but as the result of a deliberate policy of 
terrorism and intimidation.” 

American military authorities state that 
no U.S. aircraft have been ordered to strike 
any civilian targets in North Vietnam at any 
time. American authorities also point out 
that the U.S. military has carefully avoided 
attacking the vital irrigation systems of that 
country, the destruction of which would en- 
danger civilian lives and cripple the region’s 
agricultural production. American forces 
have, in effect, fought with their hands tied 
behind them. In 1966 alone, more than 
35,000 American soldiers were killed or 
wounded by Communists in Vietnam. 
Many U.S. fighting men have paid with their 
lives for U.S. restraint in the North. And, 
again in the words of U.S. News, they“... 
feel strongly that they are taking a ‘bum 
rap’ from outsiders—from people eager to 
find fault with the U.S. at every chance.” 

There may be differing views on Vietnam, 
but it is a safe bet that Hanoi's charge of 
indiscriminate bombing will receive little 
credence among fair-minded U.S. citizens. 


A Hoodlum Is a Hoodlum, Is a Hoodlum— 
Regardless of Race, Color, or Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Seaside, 
Calif., a new, vibrant, growing city near 
Fort Ord on the beautiful Monterey Bay, 
has been subjected recently to some un- 
rest and anxiety because a small element 
ignored the basic law, failed to respect 
the rights of their fellow citizens and 
caused some disorder. The ugly inci- 
dents were isolated and actually involved 
only a few victims and a few perpetra- 
tors. 

As is too often the result, innocent per- 
sons suffered; the whole community be- 
came fearful or resentful; and the cul- 
prits were wrongly assessed. Also some 
good citizens and fine people, who hap- 
pen to be Negro and who also happen to 
live in the area of Seaside, have been 
badly and wrongly maligned. 
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Too often, too many who claim to be 
anxious to help the disadvantaged Negro 
citizen do more harm than good. Some 
suggested that punks and hoodlums had 
the right to assault others on the street, 
to break store windows, and to loot be- 
cause they had no jobs and the city of 
Seaside did not provide adequate recrea- 
tion facilities and leisure time activities- 
This attitude invited and encouraged 
more malicious mischief and violation of 
the peace and security of the community: 
This kind of suggestion excused an 
incited bad behavior and unlawful con- 
duct, 

Some wiser, more sensible, and respon- 
sible voices spoke up, but not loud enough 
to be heard above the clamor. 

I include a letter to me from Sp5¢- 
James E. Carter, of Seaside, and Fort 
Ord. If only more citizens shared his 
view, his concern, and his determination 
to improve the lot and opportunities 
all individuals, we could make better 
progress much more rapidly. I believe 
his call is worth hearing. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

HooptumM Is Hooptum 

Dear Mr. Tarcorr: The series that Mr. 
Sorri wrote on the Negro problems in Sea- 
side is a little on the sorry side as far a5 rm 
concerned. 

As a colored person myself, I resent tbe 
inference that all Negroes are wronged a 
the Whites to the point of rebellion, an 
that the recent unrest in Seaside is a res 
of “ghetto-like” conditions and unemploy“ 
ment. 

Let's be fair about this. Unemployment, 
social conditions, or lack of recreational 775 
cilities had absolutely nothing to do with! 
The incident was caused by a young P of 
who, with utter disregard for the rights a 
others, willfully started a fight in a publi 
place. 

Now then, if he had been white the policé 
would have locked him up until he cool 5 
off and, the law having taken its course, a 
more would have been heard about it. BY 
because he was a Negro, the incident 
allowed to grow all out of proportion. 

Now let's get realistic about this. If 14 
man breaks a law against society he shou t 
be made to answer for it, no matter hs 
the color of his skin might be! Mr. gor? 
implies that unless the Negro is given a ed 
cense to steal, loot and in general be allow 
to thumb his nose at the law he'll make 
rest of society pay for it. 

Well, as a Negro I just don't agree. There’ 
nothing wrong with Seaside that a little re- 
spect for its laws won't cure. And that a 
for our wonderful country too, There are + 
lot of white people out of work too who can 
afford fancy recreational facilities, but they 
don't go around rioting every time one 
them is caught in the wrong. 

If they did, this would be a pretty po 
society to live in, wouldn’t it? There 
all kinds of opportunities here for a man t 
better himself if he just wants to. But jaras 
of these young hoodlums would rather ha 
a handout. 

There are some people who wouldn't be 
happy if they were in Paradise and they W 
Handing out free twenty dollar bills! 5. 

All the sociologists, psychologists, 50% 
sisters, or what have you, can't alter the an 
that you can’t make gentlemen out of 
hoodlums any more than you can make | 
silk purse out of a sow's ear. And ive ir 
little sickening to listen to all the arm cha 
experts beating around the bush with then 
cure-alls instead of hitting the target-—lack 
of responsibility towards society. 

Sp5c. James E. CARTER. 

Fort Orp. 
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Local, State and Federal Governments 
Should Wage War on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
s Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice sug- 
gested that local and State governments 
Must play a major role in the struggle 
against crime. The fight cannot be 
Waged and won by the Federal Govern- 
Ment alone. There must be a full and 
intelligent partnership. 

concept already has wide support 

in Many parts of the country. But it 

Must have even more adherents if we are 

Conquer what some have termed a 
tional disaster. 

One call for greater local and State in- 
Yolvement was made by the Des Moines 
wegister in an editorial February 21, 

Attack on Crime.” It recommended 
t piecemeal and fragmented anti- 
programs should be abandoned. 
Th their place should be coordinated pro- 
for both the prevention and treat- 

Ment of crime. 

The editorial’s proposals deserve the 

Widest possible consideration. Under 

ous consent I include in the REC- 

Pen 5 part of my remarks the following 
Pe 


[From the Des Moines Register, Feb. 21, 1967] 
ATTACK ON CRIME 


The report of the National Crime Commis- 
Sion calls for understanding and action by 
individual Americans and by all levels of 

rnment to tackle the crime problem. 

The commission asks for discrimination 
and evaluation in thinking about crime: 

A skid-row drunk lying in a gutter is 

. So is the killing of an unfaithful 
Wife. A Cosa Nostra conspiracy to bribe 
Public officials is a crime. So is a strong- 
=m robbery by a 15-year-old boy. . 80 
à the possession of marijuana cigarettes by 
1 Student. These crimes can no more be 
Umped together for purposes of analysis 
han Can measles and schizophrenia, or lung 
Cancer and a broken ankle.” 

e variance of behavior stamped as 
ve nal requires yarying responses for pre- 
240. Lan. apprehenslon and treatment. The 

Page document produced by the com- 
aon is an exhaustive, almost encyclope- 
€, account of the steps that must be taken 
tino i@ty is to cope with all of the manifesta- 
Of crime. The more than 200 recom- 
Mendations Tange from such broad social 
to ās improving the quality of family life 
q hly specific programs for improving the 

Mallty of police work. 

Tonne commission was created by President 
nantson 18 months ago in response to rising 
In nel concern over the extent of crime. 
rats Plorlng methods for reducing the crime 
tore, the commission, to its credit, did not 

et that these methods should be in ac- 
Mins With traditions of fairness: The com- 
bër ion's recommendations contain a num- 
chu, Pr Protecting rights of the accused, in- 
tor lng bail reform and provision of counsel 

Indigents in misdemeanor and habeas 
cati us Cases and parole and probation revo- 

On proceedings. 
8 Register will deal in subsequent edi- 
omm With the commission's detailed rec- 
endutons concerning the juvenile jus- 
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tice system, police, courts and corrections. 
A major thrust of the recommendations is 
that governments should scrap fragmented 
attacks on crime and innovate coordinated 
programs for prevention and treatment. We 
believe the commission is correct in placing 
primary responsibility for this on state and 
local governments, 

It is the cities that will have to provide the 
money to upgrade and modernize police de- 
partments and make the necessary revisions 
in police personnel practices to reorganize 
along more practical lines. 

If the National Crime Commission’s rec- 
ommendation to shift treatment from state 
correctional to community-based institu- 
tions is to be realized, state government will 
have to work out new programs and relation- 
ships with municipal and county govern- 
ments. The state Legislature must be inti- 
mately involved in changes affecting crime 
prevention and treatment of criminals. 

We hope Iowa will be among the leaders 
in responding to this challenge to state and 
local government. The state government 
logically should take the lead. The govern- 
nor and state agencies concerned with crime 
and corrections should give serious con- 
sideration to ways in which Iowa can obtain 
maximum benefit from the ideas and recom- 
mendations of the national crime study. 


Congressman Horton Applauds Work of 
the Nation’s Farm Credit System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, for 50 
years, the country's farm credit system 
has channeled millions of dollars from 
private investors to American farmers. 
This service has efficiently maintained 
a free flow of capital to the farmers, con- 
tributing to the abundance which has 
made this country the best-fed nation 
in the world. 

Although seldom applauded for their 
efforts, the men who administer the Fed- 
deral land banks, Federal intermediate 
credit banks and 460 local production 
credit associations and banks for cooper- 
atives are at the heart of America's eco- 
omic system. 

Credit is the lifeblood of the American 
farmer. The ready availability of credit 
has been a principal factor in enabling 
farmers to implement rapid changes to 
increase efficiency. The agricultural 
revolution which has made the American 
farmer the envy of the world was 
largely made possible by an ample sup- 
ply of credit. 

In order to give my colleagues an idea 
of the breadth of the farm credit system, 
I wish to have placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the following article ex- 
plaining the workings of the system. It 


was called to my attention by Herbert 


W. Smith, president of the Federal Land 
Bank Association of Rochester: 
Ker FACTORS IN Success or THE FARM CREDIT 
SYSTEM 
SPONSORED BY CONGRESS 

The declared intention of the Congress 
which created the Federal Land Banks by 
passage of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 


Allll 


was to create a permanent, former-owned and 
and operated credit system that would bridge 
the gap between investors and farmers. A 
record of successful operation for a half cen- 
tury has given the Farm Credit Banks an 
important role in our private enterprise 
economy. Their acceptance by other lenders 
as a highly competent competitive force 
demonstrates that they are fulfilling the role 
for which the Congress created them. 


FARMER OWNERSHIP 


The Federal Land Banks and Production 
Credit Associations and four Banks for Co- 
operatives have achieved farmer-ownership 
by retiring the Government's investment in 
their capital stock. The Congress reaffirmed 
the principle of farmer-ownership and con- 
trol for all Banks of the System in the Farm 
Credit Act of 1953. This Act, among other 
things, created the Federal Farm Credit 
Board and made the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration an independent agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Then, in 
1955 and 1956, Congress passed legislation 
containing specific provisions for the retire- 
ment of Government capital to make the 
Banks for Cooperatives and the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks farmer-owned. 
Substantial progress is being made toward 
this goal. Farmers now have $683 million 
invested In the capital stock of the System. 
The Federal Government's investment is now 
less than 10 percent of the System's $1.8 
billion net worth. 

FARMER-USER PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 
AND CONTROL 

Through progressive decentralization and 
elected directors, there has been a definite 
increase in farmer management and control 
of the Banks and Associations of the System 
at all levels. 

PACESETTER IN FARM LENDING 


The Banks and Association of the Farm 
Credit System have an enviable record of 
improving lending services and establishing 
reasonable interest rates and terms for agri- 
cultural loans. They are an important part 
of our private credit sector, providing about 
20 percent of the total credit used by farmers. 
FREE ACCESS TO INVESTMENT MARKET FOR LOAN 

FUNDS 


Farm Credit Banks obtain no loan funds 
from the U.S. Treasury elther through bor- 
rowing authority or the appropriation proc- 
ess. Loan funds come from the investment 
market, Free access to money centers is an 
essential feature of the System. This has 

tted the Farm Credit Banks and As- 
sociations to stabilize the flow of credit to 
agriculture. A dependable source of credit 
has been an important factor in bringing 
about the revolutionary changes which are 
resulting in vastly increased food and fiber 
production. 

SECURITIES NOT FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OBLIGATIONS 

Farm Credit Banks’ securities are issued by 
the farmer-owned Banks of the System. They 
are, therefore, not Federal Government ob- 
ligations. Loans acquired by the Farm Credit 
Banks are not assets of the United States 
and have no effect upon the Federal budget, 


Let me share with you a letter Mr. 
Smith wrote me, enclosing the message 
on the work of the Farm Credit Service: 

ROCHESTER PRODUCTION CREDIT AS- 
SOCIATION, FEDERAL LAND BANK 
ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER, 

February 21, 1987. 
HoN. FRANK HORTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Horton: May we have 
a minute of your valuable time. 

We are mighty proud of our farmer-owned 
Farm Credit Associations, our Farm Credit 
Banks which serve us, and the total Farm 
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Credit System. We enclose a pamphlet 
which describes in detail the 50 years of 
progress which our Farm Credit System is 
proud to document. 

As farmer directors of our Associations we 
recognize that Congress has had a major role 
In our development. First in 1916, and on 
numerous occasions since, the Congress of 
the United States has acted to pass legisla- 


tion to broaden and modernize our complete- 


credit service, In these milestones of legis- 
lative history you, the Congress, have re- 
affirmed your intent to make our Farm 
Credit System an outstanding example of 
private enterprise functioning by and for 
our nation's farmers and their cooperatives. 

Many farmers In Monroe & Wayne Coun- 
ties are served by our associations. Farm 
leaders in these counties serve on our Boards 
of Directors. Our management team is 
made up of professional farm credit people 
employed by our associations. 

At the beginning of this calendar year our 
associations had outstanding $4,850,000 
dollars of credit to our farmer members, 
each of whom is a stockholder and investor 
in our cooperatives. If you ever need more 
information about our services for farmers, 
our operation, or any other phase of our 
business we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Thank you for reading our message and 
may we ask you to review the enclosed 
pamphlet. 

Respectfully, 
HERBERT SMITH. 
President, Federal Land Bank Associa- 
tion of Rochester. 


The Tragedy of the CIA Furor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MULTER,. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing article from the February 27, 
1967, edition of the New York World 
Journal Tribune details some of the 
more unfortunate results that are sure 
to come from the “exposé” of CIA links 
to private organizations in this country. 

Let us hope that the press will stop 
this scandal-mongering before they cre- 
ate any more chaos. 

The article follows: 

THE TRAGEDY or THE CIA Furor 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

WasHINGTON.—When the stream of criti- 
cism and contempt for the Central Inteli- 
gence Agency rolls so forcefully and reso- 
lutely, one risks all manner of accusations if 
he moves against the tide. 

But move against it I must, for there are 
some tragic aspects of the furor over the 
CIA’s financing student, labor and other pri- 
vate groups that have not been given ade- 
quate attention. 

Surely I break no vows of secrecy made in 
my government days if I say now that this 
string of “exposes” of CIA associations can 
go on and on. There are dozens of yet un- 
named groups that cooperated with CIA— 
simply because they believed it to be in their 
children's and the nation's interest. 

I admire one of them—the Hobby Founda- 
tion of Houston—for publicly expressing 
pride in having cooperated. 

The disciplines of self-acclaimed intellec- 
tualism, or liberalism, or idealism compel 
some people to deplore these private in- 
volvements in the dirty business of waging a 
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cold war. They say the health of the nation 
requires that our press, universities, stu- 
dents et al. remain “free of government 
manipulation.” 

I cannot understand the schizophrenia 
that has caused these purists to exempt the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation from criti- 
cism for so long. The FBI has its hand, and 
agents, in far more domestic organizations 
than the CIA. But somehow the press and 
the public have accepted that as necessary 
to trap those frightful spies and saboteurs. 

It must be reckoned one of the great 
public relations failures of American his- 
tory that the CIA has not won acceptance 
for its clandestine activities on the valid 
ground that it is fighting the same deadly 
struggle as the FBI. 

The hareh truth is that these exposures 
have destroyed the CIA as an effective instru- 
ment in many arenas of a cold war that is 
stil being waged furiously, despite the re- 
cent talk about "detente" So what the 
Communists spent billions—unsuccessful- 
ly—to do, we Americans, out of our idealism, 
have delivered to them as a gift. 

It disturbs me that this rush to bare CIA 
“links” has tainted “Crossroads Africa,” the 
“American Society for African Culture” and 
other groups that have worked honestly and 
intelligently to keep alive in mililons of 
Africans a falth and hope in democracy. 

It bothers me that these “revelations” 
have compromised, perhaps fatally in some 
cases, hundreds of young men and women 
who might have become leaders of the de- 
veloping nations. 

The wounds inflicted upon the Alliance 
for Progress are grave, 

Many a U.S. Peace Corps worker or diplo- 
mat; and numerous foreign scholars and lá- 
bor leaders who have struggled bravely in 
the cause of freedom, will have their integrity 
impugned and their futures jeopardized be- 
fore this great expose fizzies out. 

I can't find it in my journalistic heart to 
say the press is wrong to dredge up all it has 
about CIA “covers.” Yet, I have an uneasy 
feeling that in pursuit of a hallowed bit of 
journalistic dogma, we are slaying some 
dragons that will come back to haunt our 
progeny. 5 

I keep remembering President Kennedy 
saying to the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association In 1961: 

“This nation’s foes have openly boasted of 
acquiring through our newspapers informa- 
tion they would otherwise hire agents to 
acquire through theft, bribery or esplo- 
nage... 

“Today no war has been declared—and 
however fierce the struggle, it may never be 
declared in traditional fashion 

“If the press is awaiting a declaration of 
war before it imposes the self-discipline of 
combat conditions, then I can only say that 
no war ever posed a greater threat to our 
security.” 

Is it heresy for me to ask whether the 
benefits to “freedom” accruing from these 
exposes of the CIA are great enough to bal- 
ance out the damage done to our security. 


Time for a Halt to Nonsense on Campuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great interest that I read a very 


timely article by columnist Carl T. 
Rowan, in the March 3 edition of the 
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Evening Star, which very effectively dis- 
cussed the course of anarchy on col- 
lege campuses. I insert this article in 
the Recorp at this point: 

TIME FOR A HALT TO NONSENSE ON CAMPUSES 

US. college enrollment will increase by 
49 percent in the next decade—or four times 
the rate of increase for the general popula- 
tion. 

Just the thought of 3 million more stu- 
dents ought to give college officials the 
screaming meemies, the way some of the 
campus commandos have been misbehaving 
lately. 

The so-called campus revolution has now 
been pushed to the point where a fanatical 
minority is frustrating the processes of edu- 
cation at many institutions, and is ruining 
the reputation of what probably is the best- 
Informed, most-dedicated generation of col- 
lege kids in our history. 

It's time somebody put a halt to the non- 
sense. 

Minor violence erupted at my alma mater, 
Oberlin, recently when student pickets tri 
physically to block other students from 
interviews with Air Force recruiters. 

Sixteen students were arrested at the 
University of Wisconsin during a sit-in pro- 
test against job recruiters from Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., which makes napalm that is used in 
the Vietnam war. Then, in protesting the 
arrests, about 200 war protesters threw * 
human barricade around the office of the 
university chancellor, 

At Stanford University, Secret Service 
agents and sheriff's deputies were h 
pressed to prevent demonstrators from physi- 
cally harming Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, whom the demonstrators called “wat 
criminal,” 

At Oberlin and Wisconsin, school adminis- 
trators and faculty members finally got their 
backs up and threatened to send the offend- 
ers packing, and an aura of civilization was 
restored to the halls of academe. That get 
tough” policy ought to be continued and ex- 
tended to other institutions. 

I'm not against picketing, demonstrating 
and other forms of protest. In fact, I mu 
prefer this generation of students to the 
apathetic, passive, nihilistic kids of the 
1950s whose greatest passion was for not 
getting involved in anything. 

“What we all lack,” wrote a young woman 
undergraduate at the University of Washing- 
ton in 1956, “is some guiding passion, 
moral vision ...If our revolution seems 
mild it is because we have not found any- 
thing to promote.” 

This generation of students did find “some- 
thing to promote.” At a time when our 
country needed it most, civil rights became 
their moral vision, and the kids lit a fre 
under the conscience of America. 

And then came Vietnam. No matter how 
wrong or silly some of the students’ argu- 
ments seem, they have a right to voice th 
moral disapproval, 

But the kooks and smart alecks on campus 
after campus have been quick to exploit the 
fact that college students are being given 4 
greater voice in shaping university policies: 
Thus, unwitting, idealistic students 
quickly led from exercising legitimate right 
of free speech to an angry infringement 
the basic rights of other students. 

Maybe this new trend of running a uni- 
versity as a democracy“ is good. Perhaps 
it's okay that the kids have vetoed the com- 
pulsory assembly; it leaves the reyolution- 
aries free to paint signs and contemplate th? 
next LSD journey while that 62.000 conroc#~ 
tion speaker talks to an empty hall. 

But surely somebody remembers the day 
when kids went to college on the assump” 
tion that the faculty knew more than they: 
and could teach them something. But to- 
day's faculties seem to spend an inordinate 
amount of time wrestling with student de- 
mands that the guys be allowed to keep thé 
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Gals out later, or that the coeds be given 
longer “visiting privileges” in the guys’ dor- 
mitory rooms, or that beer or booze be sold 
on campus. 

Maybe this is better than the kids having 
hervous breakdowns worrying about integral 
falculus or trying to remember what the War 
Of Roses was all about. Maybe. 

Well, I'm not so old that I don't remember 
the crusading zeal of youth. I remember 
how close I came to being tossed out of 
Oberlin for a bit of journalistic protesting. 
The First Amendment and some wise officials 
Saved me. 

But I don't know any amendments that 
Cover the hoodlumism, the boorishness, the 

truction that masquerades as protest on 
Some campuses today. 

Those 9 million youngsters who will be 
in our colleges a decade from now will profit 
from free speech. They, too, ought to have 

Moral vision.” College ought to be where 
they learn the courage of dissent. But they 

ought to be able to study and learn in an 
Atmosphere that does not approach anarchy. 

But anarchy is what we shall have if col- 
lege authorities do not oust the irresponsible 

ters and resume running their Insti- 
tutions with a firm but reasonable hand. 


American Policy Toward NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday evening, on March 4, 1967, I 
Was privileged to appear on the program 
entitled “Saturday Seminar,” which is 
broadcast by radio station WOR-AM in 
New York City. 

Seton Hall University at Orange, N.J., 
has been sponsoring guest appearances 
On the “Saturday Seminar” shows. On 
March 4, I was interviewed by Dr. 

chael Szaz, professor at Seton Hall, 
and by my legislative assistant, William 
Yan den Toorn. Our discussion con- 
cerned American policy toward NATO, 
and future trends in the alliance. 

T have been provided with a question- 

-answer transcript of the program, 
Which I will include in the Recor at this 
e. My answers to the questions posed 
e my general viewpoint as to 
the American approach to the alliance. 
(From the Saturday Seminar, Mar, 4, 1967, 
WOR radio, New York City] 
AMERICAN Potacr Towarap NATO 
Guest: Honorable SEYMOUR HALPERN. 
Question. There is considerable debate over 
so-called disarray and disunity in NATO. 
you believe that the Alliance is disin- 
ting and losing its purpose? 

Mr, HALPERN. As you may know, I made a 
Series of House speeches on this subject last 
Year. It seemed to me then, as it does now, 

the purely military factors binding the 

are becoming less crucial, Because 

ot the changing world power structure, NATO 
May be losing same of its post-war credibility. 
But I don't think the United States, as 
Principal ally, should allow the Alliance 
fall apart. It can become increasingly 

Portant in forging closer political and 
ponomic ties between our country and West 
mode, It can become a forum for discuss- 
ng and then implementing a common, uni- 

approach toward the Communist world. 

The United States has to take the lead in 
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adjusting the Alliance. And on the whole, 
I don't think the present Administration has 
been very effective or imaginative in this 
regard. 


Question. Do you think NATO should play 
a role in determining the question of nuclear 
sharing? Should NATO appoint a council 
on nuclear affairs which, together with the 
US. would plan nuclear policy? 

Mr. HALPERN. This question of nuclear 
sharing has been debated for years. First, 
we had the idea of the MLF, a multilateral 
force of ships or submarines, carrying nu- 
clear weapons, manned by mixed European 
crews. It was a flop. In this connection, I 
was the first member of the House to pub- 
licly express reservations about the idea. The 
fact was that from thé very beginning, the 
Europeans weren't enthusiastic; and the con- 
cept did not really answer the question of 
nuclear co-decisioning among the Allies. 

At present, I think there is a council of 
the major NATO states which discusses nu- 
clear targeting and such matters. But the 
United States still possesses exclusive control 
over the use of nuclear weapons, in the event 
of war. In my view, a greater degree of 
nuclear sharing, among our allies, is depend- 
ent upon the growth of more intensive polit- 
ical cooperation between us. What I mean 
is that a greater degree of political unity and 
consultation between the United States and 
Europe is essential if we are to earn mutual 
trust. And trust is a prerequisite to nuclear 
sharing. 

Question. Do you think a non-proliferation 
treaty will inevitably weaken NATO in that 
Germany may be prevented from cooperating 
to the full on nucelar planning? 

Mr. HALPERN. This is difficult to answer. In 
the past, we have tended to stress Germany's 
military contribution to NATO as the prime 
vehicle of absorbing her into the Western 
Alliance. This was a mistake, and I think 
the United States should re-evaluate this 
matter. 

In a sense, the non-proliferation treaty will 
reinforce the status quo. And already in 
this status quo, Germany occupies a princi- 
pal position, both in the Alllance and as re- 
gards Central European politics and relations 
with the East. 

It is nonsense to say that the problems of 
NATO would be solved if we only shared our 
nuclear secrets and nuclear determination 
with the major allies. Nuclear sharing is not 
the crux of the NATO dilemma, Moreover, 
there are other means of assuring Germany 
her proper role in Western decision-making. 

I think the Europeans, and especially the 
Germans, have a legitimate interest and de- 
sire to share strategic planning. However, 
they must understand that this imposes a 
responsibility to contribute, and only in the 
case of Germany has this obligation been 
fulfilled. 

I would like to see all the NATO allies de- 
bate and then determine the future disposi- 
tion of American forces in Europe, for in- 
stance. This is not solely a German-Ameri- 
can problem, 

Question. How can NATO help in further- 
ing East-West trade? And is this really de- 
sirable? 

Mr. HALPERN. As you know, there Is a vast 
disparity between the way Europeans treat 
the issue of trade with the Soviets and the 
way we treat it, 

This business of dealing with Eastern Eu- 
rope, of opening up contacts with these 
countries, is something which all our West- 
ern Allies have undertaken. The United 
States still maintains a rather rigid attitude. 
This difference of approach is one of the 
sources of disunity in the Alliance. 

The question of East-West trade should be 
debated within the Alliance. However, I 
don't think the United States can exercise 
much leadership unless the President, and 
particularly the Congress, gives an indication 
that we are willing to reduce our own insti- 
tutional barriers. 
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Question, What do you think of Senator 
Mansfield's proposal to withdraw contingents 
of American troops from Europe? 

Mr. HALPERN. On the face of it, this is 
something the United States should con- 
sider, over the long run. 

However, I don’t particularly like the 
Mansfield approach, which appears arbitrary, 
At this time, I believe the United States 
should take the initiative to discuss with our 
NATO allies, in the NATO councils, what 
level of American troops in Europe ls con- 
sidered necessary. 

Now, Mr. McCloy has been having discreet 
talks with the Germans and with the British 
on off-set purchases. The Kiesinger govern- 
ment in Bonn is much less inclined to follow 
our orders. The debate on financing our 
troops abroad should open up formal con- 
siderations as to the quantity of American 
and British forces which are deemed essen- 
tial for continental security. 

But this isn't happening. This Adminis- 
tration has shied away from the real, 
issue. And, it seems to me that if our NATO 
allies decide that the present American divi- 
sions are absolutely necessary for the com- 
mon defense, then I think our sacrifice in 
terms of money should be shared. NATO 
should share the costs. Instead of getting 
the cooperation of our allies in supporting 
the costs of maintaining these troops, we 
went out and demanded German arms pur- 
chases in the United States, which is a very 
circular and somewhat silly and irrelevant 
method. 

Question. Is there any way that we can 
mend our relations with France? She has 
pulled out of NATO. Doesn't this really 
signal the end of the Alliance? 

Mr. HALPERN. France withdrew from the 
integrated command structure. De Gaulle 
doesn’t like the idea of France being drawn 
into a conflict through the actions of others; 
he wants France to have complete discretion 
over the questions of war and peace. 

But France remains a member of the 
Alliance and respects the obligations of the 
Treaty. 

The withdrawal of France typifies what is 
happening in the world. The lesser powers, 
which includes France, are finding it in- 
creasingly possible to follow independent 
courses. ` This is true of the Soviet satellites, 
for instance. 

The old, exclusively military rationale be- 
hind NATO, and behind all the war 
coalitions, is losing its applicability. This 
doesn’t mean that defensive alliances, such 
as NATO, have lost their importance. Cer- 
tainly, a multilateral agreement on mutual 
defense is desirable and even essential for 
Atlantic security. 

But there are other common interests 
among us which are rising to the fore. 
And NATO can provide a forum for discus- 
sing and furthering these interests. The 
withdrawal of France doesn't mean the end 
of the Alliance. It does mean that the 
purely military factors which held the 
Alliance together are losing their credibility, 
in the light of changing world conditions, 


Prince Kuhio, Hawaii's Second Delegate 
to Congress, Is Remembered by His 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
96th Anniversary of the birth of Hawail’s 
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beloved Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalani- 
anaole, falls on Easter Sunday this year, 
and grateful Hawalians will pay homage 
to Prince Kuhio on the even of his 
birthday, March 25, by a series of 
memorial events in honor of this 
Hawaiian nobleman and American 
patriot. 

Prince Kuhio, Hawaii's second dele- 
gate to Congress, was the sponsor of the 
first bill calling for Statehood for Ha- 
wali, and he was serving as a delegate 
to Congress when he passed away 45 
years ago. Although he did not live to 
see his dreams for Statehood realized, 
the success of Hawall's struggle for ad- 
mittance into the Union is due in no 
small part to the promotion and leader- 
ship provided by this truly remarkable 
man. Today he is best remembered for 
his introduction of the measure which 
created the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion which provided inexpensive home- 
stead lands for his own Hawaiian people, 
for whose welfare he devoted and ded- 
icated his entire life. 

Many fitting memorial events are 
scheduled to honor Hawaii's famed “cit- 
izen-prince,” and in his memory I am 
pleased to bring them to the attention 
of my colleagues at this point by sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp an article by reporter 
Gene Hunter about “Kuhio Day,” which 
appeared in the Wednesday, February 
22, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser: 

KUHIO MEMORIAL Events To BE oN BIRTHDAY 
EvE 
(By Gene Hunter) 

Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalanianaole, Hawaii's 
second delegate to Congress, will be honored 
March 25, the eve of the 96th anniversary of 
his birth, 

Kuhio Day, a State Holiday, falls on Sun- 
day, March 26. Monday, March 27, will be a 
holiday for many workers, and official events 
will be held the day before his birthday. 

On March 25, members of the Order of 
Kamehameha will conduct memorial services 
for Prince Kuhio at the Royal Mausoleum, 
where he is entombed. 

At mid-morning the Kailua Hawaiian Civic 
Club will present a floral and pa'u parade in 
his memory in Kailua and at noon the Wal- 
manalo Hawailan Homes Assn., will hold a 
luau in his honor at Honolulu International 
Center. 

In the evening the Prince Kuhio Hawalian 
Civic Club will sponsor a dinner and a Ha- 
Wallan pageant at the Hikal's Pacific Ball- 
room. 

Prince Kuhio was born March 26, 1871, in 
Koloa, Kauai. His father was High Chief 
David Kahalepouli Piikol, son of the last king 
of Kauai. His mother was Princess Kinoiki 
Kekaulike, the sister of Queen Kapiolani, 
wife of King Kalakaua. 

He was adopted by Queen Kapiolani and he 
and his brothers—Prince David Kawanana- 
koa and Prince Edward Kealiihonui—grew 
up in the court of Kalakaua. Kuhio was pro- 
claimed a prince when he was 13. 

His first name came from his grandfather, 
Piikoi, who had taken the name Jonah“ 
when he became a Christian. “Kuhio” is 
translated as “chief who leaned forward as he 
stood”; “Kalanianaole” as “ambitious chief” 
or “chief who is never satisfied.” 

Prince Kuhio atended the Royal School 
and Punahou, then went to St. Mathews Col- 
lege in California and King's College, Oxford, 
to study law. 

His classmates at St. Mathews College in 
San Mateo, Calif., are said to have given him 
the nickname that remained with him 
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throughout his life Prince Cupid”—be- 
cause of their difficulty in pronouncing his 
Hawalian names. 

To the people of Hawall he was known as 
“the citizen prince“ because of his lifetime 
of devotion to his people. 

Prince Kuhio, a Republican, was elected 
Hawaii's delegate to Congress in 1902 and 
was reelected 10 times, serving until his 
death on Jan. 7, 1922. 

Prince Kuhio is best remembered for his 
introduction of the measure which created 
the Hawallan Homes Commission, which 
provides inexpensive homestead lands for 
Hewalians. 

He also helped bring about major appro- 
priations for improvements at Pearl Harbor 
and introduced the first bill calling for state- 
hood for Hawall. 

In the days before statehood, Hawall's lone 
delegate to Congress could introduce legis- 
lation but could not vote, A master poli- 
ticlan, Prince Kuhio got many of his pro- 
posals passed through friendships he made 
in the all-male poker club he organized in 
Washington. 

“The prince got a lot of legislation pushed 
through at those all-night sessions," his one- 
time secretary, Judge John R. Desha, once 
recalled in an interview, 

Prince Kuhio was a world traveler, at home 
in the world capitals, but whenever he could 
he returned to his Pua Leilani, his Waikiki 
home on what is now Kuhio Beach, 

There he often entertained fellow Con- 
gressmen, realizing that to educate them 
about Hawaii and Island needs they should 
be brought here on visits. The establish- 
ment of Hawali's national parks system was 
the result of one such visit by a Congres- 
sional delegation. 

Prince Kuhio was the founder of the Ha- 
wallan Civic Club and the Order of Kame- 
hameha, 

A bronze plaque in his memory was placed 
at Kuhio Beach in 1940 which reads: 

“Prince by the grace of God. 

“Statesman by accomplishment. 

Delegate to Congress by popular choice. 

“Father of the Hawaiian rehabilitation act. 

“Dedicated by His People.” 


A Tribute to the U.S. Office of Education 
on Its 100th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1967 marks 100 years of the life of the 
U.S. Office of Education. One hundred 
years is a long time; but far from aging, 
the Office of Education has recently, with 
Congressional infusions of additional 
funds, taken on new life. No doubt this 
reflects recognition by the Nation and 
Congress of the essential and expand- 
ing role of education in our increasingly 
complex, technological society. So far 
as I know, no one has expressed this es- 
sential role better than President John- 
son in his education message to the 
Congress on January 12, 1965, when, 
speaking of the need for full educational 
opportunity, he said: - 

Nothing matters more to the future of 
our country: not our military preparedness, 
for armed might is worthless if we lack the 
brainpower to build a world of peace; not 
our productive economy, for we cannot sus- 
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tain growth without trained manpower; not 
our democratic system of government, for 
freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant. 


This Nation has always been inter- 
ested in education; but until recently, 
it has not given much support to re- 
search in education. According to the 
US. Office of Education’s 1966 Digest of 
Educational Statistics, our estima 
total expenditure for education—publi¢ 
and private—in the school year 1965-66 
was $45.1 billion—an awesome sum. 
Expenditures by the Office of Educa- 
tion for research in education came to 
about $100 million; or, approximately: 
only two-tenths of l-percent of the 
total educational expenditure. 
may seem small—as indeed it is—but 
viewed historically, it represents prog- 
ress. On this centennial of the Office 
of Education, a brief historical retro- 
spect and current evaluation is in order: 

For the first 89 years of its existence 
1867-1956—the Office of Education had 
virtually no research program. Carry- 
ing out the mandate of the 1867 enabling 
act, the Office collected and published 
highly useful statistics on such matters 
as enrollments, staff, curriculum, income, 
expenditures, and school plant; and pro- 
vided useful bibliographic, consultative, 
and advisory services. In fiscal 1957 4 
change took place, when Congress first 
provided funds to implement the Coop- 
erative Research Act—Public Law 83- 
531—passed in 1954. The initial appro- 
priation was for only $1 million, Ap- 
propriations for the next 6 years rose 
by small annual increments to the level 
of $7 million—a sum large enough to 
begin to have some impact, but still woe- 
fully small in comparison with the n 
and opportunities which extramural re- 
search in education presented. The big 
jump came in fiscal 1966, when—apart 
from an appropriation of $20 million ear- 
marked for the construction of resea 
facilities—the operating research budget 
for extramural research rose from $15.8 
million to $50 million. 

But the cooperative research program, 
authorized by Congress in 1954 and 
financed in fiscal 1957, has not been the 
only recent federally supported research 
program in education. I shall merely 
mention five others. Two of these were 
established by the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958; namely, the sec- 
tion of the act authorizing “research and 
studies on more efficient methods 0} 
teaching” modern foreign languages: 
and the section requiring the Commis- 
sioner of Education to “conduct resea 
and evaluation of projects involving tele- 
vision, radio, motion pictures, and re- 
lated media of communication.” Three 
other legislative authorizations for Te- 
search are extremely recent: one—Pub- 
lic Law 88-164, passed in 1963—author- 
izes funds for research on the education 
of handicapped children; one provides 
for “research and training pro 
and experimental, developmental, or Pi- 
lot programs” in vocational education— 
Public Law 88-210, also passed in 1963— 
and the last, contained in the Higher 
Education Act of 1965—Public Law 89 
329—provides for “research and demon- 
stration projects relating to the improve- 
ment of libraries or the improvement of 
training in librarianship.” 
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Originally, these different legislative 
authorizations for research were ad- 
Ministered, for the most part, in separate 
bureaus of the Office of Education. Now 

are all—except for research on edu- 
Cation of the handicapped—administered 
Within the Bureau of Research. The ad- 
vantages of this arrangement, from the 
Viewpoint of efficiency and coordination, 
appear obvious. 

From the small, $1 million program 
ot fiscal 1957, to the much larger—but 

relatively smalli—$50 million pro- 
&rams of 1967 is a large jump. The jump 
in my judgment been justified both 
by the usefulness of the research which 
been supported, and by the orga- 
nizational ingenuity displayed by those 
in charge of administering the program. 
At present, eight different types of pro- 
Visions for research and related activi- 
have been set up: 

First. Regular project research—the 
Barden variety of extramural research 
Projects. 

t Second. The small project program— 
or projects inyolving $10,000 or less of 
Federal support. This program provides 
nds especially for small institutions, 
Young researchers, speculative ideas, and 
80 forth. It is administered in decen- 
alized fashion, from five field offices. 
Third. Related to the small projects 
is the consortium research de- 
velopment program—CORD—whereby 
à group of small colleges pool their re- 
Sources to develop their research po- 
tential. There are at present six such 
Namortiums. widely distributed over the 
ation, 

Fourth. Research and development 

denters—12 at present. Each center 
in a given area of research. 
The centers are designed to focus on 
palor, complex problems requiring a 
am approach and long sustained effort 
Which individual researchers with short- 
term grants cannot attack as well. The 
Centers give serious attention to dissemi- 
nation and field trial or application of 
dings, as well as research. 
tn Educational “laboratories’—21 
N number, at present, throughout the 
0 ation. These are separate corporations, 
ach designed to mobilize the abilities 
de interests of the universities, State 

Partments of education, local school 
f nonproñt agencies and, when 
ĉasible, representatives from founda- 
Tns and industrial groups in its region. 
t e chief function of the laboratories is 

Stimulate, advise, and help educa- 
“onal systems to accelerate the appli- 
Sation of available knowledge and new 
isearch. They may also engage in re- 

ted research activities, 

Sixth. State research coordinating 
Units in vocational education—one in 

of 44 States, at present. These 

Tdinate local research and demon- 

tion efforts in vocational education 
indi provide consultative assistance to 

Viduals who wish to prepare research 
Proposals in vocational education. 

Seventh and eighth. Two other re- 
m - related activities of the Office 

ust be mentioned: first, a modern, 
Computerized bibliographic, abstracting, 
and document-reproduction service 
maed “ERIC”—Educational Research 

Ormation Center—and second, a pro- 
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gram for the training of educational re- 
searchers. Both these programs are of 
fundamental importance for an effective 
program of educational research and 
application of research. 

A program must be judged by its 
works or outputs; and here, merely a 
quick inspection of the monthly catalog 
of research abstracts issued by ERIC is 
sufficient to verify the great frultfulness 
of the Office of Education's extramural 
research program. The organization, 
activities, and output of the Office of 
Education's research and dissemination 
program appear all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered the program 
covers, at most, only the last 10 years of 
the 100-year lifespan of the Office. May 
the next 10 and 100 years prove equally 
rewarding. 


Imaginative Hawaii Scientist Seeds 
Hillside Pasture by Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report that a personal friend 
of mine, Dr. Donald L. Plucknett, asso- 
ciate of agronomist and superintendent 
of the Kauai branch of the University of 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 
revealed in a recent interview with Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin reporter Harold Ching 
the results of a remarkably successful 
test in pasture seeding by air. 

This unusual test, conducted on Kauali, 
converted a 40-acre parcel of hillside 
wasteland into a fertile pasture at a 
drastically reduced cost by spraying and 
seeding the area from the air. The test 
demonstrates the possibility of pasture 
development by air in areas that would 
entail prohibitive costs if any other 
method is employed. 

Dr. Plucknett observed that many 
parts of the world with similar sub- 
marginal jungleland, such as South 
American countries and Australia, are 
confronted with the tremendous problem 
of clearing virgin land economically to 
meet expanding agricultural needs. As 
we are aware, only one-tenth of the land 
in the world is in an arable state, and 
only seven to eight percent of this land 
is actually available for the production 
of crops to fed the entire world. 

Because food is such a basic need 
throughout the world, the role of agri- 
culture is an all-important one. I am 
gratified to see the scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii assuming such a sig- 
nificant role in improving our agricul- 
tural processes by such aggressive and 
imaginative action as is reflected in the 
success of the recent successful experi- 
ments in pasture seeding by air at the 
Kauai Experiment Station. 

I commend the article from the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 23, 1967, to the attention of my col- 
leagues by submitting it for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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PASTURE SEEDING BY Am Proves ECONOMIC 
Success on KAUAI 
(By Harold Ching) 

Wattva, Kavat.—The University of Hawaii 
agricultural experiment station branch here 
is demonstrating the possibility of convert- 
ing a parcel of hillside waste land into fer- 
tile pasture at drastically reduced cost—by 
attacking the problem from the air. 

Under proper conditions, Dr. Donald L. 
Plucknett pointed out, the experiment be- 
ing conducted in a 40-acre parcel of the 
branch station here has shown the possibil- 
ities of pasture development by air that 
would be economically prohibitive by any 
other method. 

Dr. Plucknett said it is estimated 25 per- 
cent of the land area of this State is little 
used submarginal jungle land at an eleva- 
tion of less than 4,000 feet. 

Approximately one million acres are in 
Jungle that could be used for pasture, for- 
estry and, in some cases, for a limited type 
of other agriculture. 

The problem here—as in many parts of 
the world, such as South American coun- 
tries and Australia—has been how to clear 
virgin land economically for expanding ag- 
ricultural needs. 

Dr. Plucknett, associate agronomist and 
superintendent of the Kaual branch experi- 
ment station, said, “We feel this test is 
pretty significant.” 

A 40-acre parcel in the old Wailua Game 
Refuge area, covered by weedy trees, ferns 
and brush, was sprayed twice with herbi- 
cides six months apart. When there was 
fair control in killing off the vegetation, the 
area was burned October 5. 

Eight days later the area was seeded with 
legumes and grasses mixed with fertilizer, 
and nine days thereafter a second applica- 
tion of fertilizer was provided. 

A luxuriant green cover appeared and in 
four months has provided a blanket over 
practically the entire ground. 

“In three or four more months the grasses 
and legumes should be firmly established 
and we will turn the cattle in,” Plucknett 
said. “Cattle can be let in right now for 
some grazing.” 

The tests are of value, he said, in the light 
of comparable costs for ranching. The 
whole operation in the test parcel was car- 
ried out by alr. Established costs figuring 
all labor, materials, use of aircraft, seed and 
fertilizer came to about $80 an acre, 


Alcoholism and Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues know of my great concern 
with the problem of alcoholism in in- 
dustry and elsewhere. 

I have, on a number of occasions, ad- 
dressed the House on this question. 
Reference can be made to my bill, H.R. 
14197 in the 89th Congress, on the sub- 
ject, which I shall shortly reintroduce, 
and which was discussed at page 6973 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
31, 1966. 

Since then, I have made reference to 
the problem and to the organizations in 
my district with the aim of doing some- 
thing about tne situation, like ACCEPT 
or Alcoholism Center Coordinating Edu- 
cation, Prevention, and Treatment, Ap- 
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pendix, page 43173, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of June 13, 1966; and New York 
City Medical Society on Alcoholism, Inc., 
and the Physician’s Alcohol Newsletter, 
Appendix, page A3262, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 16, 1966; and Herald- 
Counseling Center: “To Save Families 
Disintegrating Under the Effects of Alco- 
hol,” Appendix, page A3939, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 26, 1966; and 
Christian Herald Bowery Mission: “Your 
Man on the Bowery,” Appendix, page 
A4166, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 
8, 1966; and National Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Association of Washington, D.C. 
which supports my bill, Appendix A4437, 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of August 22, 
1966; and an inferesting article datelined 
Madrid where the Fourth World Psy- 
chiatry Congress took note of the alco- 
hol problem: “Seven Criteria Offered for 
Detection and Study of Problem Drink- 
er,” Appendix, page A5115 of CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 4, 1966; and 
Community Council of Greater New York 
leaflet on the facts about the disease and 
its early warning signs, Appendix A548, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 8, 
1967. 

I was very pleased to see that the labor 
movement is concerned with the problem. 
In the February 19 issue of the RWDSU 
Record, published by the Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Union, AFL- 
CIO, in my district, there is a very in- 
teresting and informative article entitled 
“Alcoholism and Employment,” which I 
commend to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

ALCOHOLISM AND EMPLOYMENT 
(By Sam Greenberg) 

It is estimated that 80 million Americans 
take a drink or two on occasion, and some- 
times, some take one too many. But the 
vast majority of them can be called social 
drinkers, able to have a drink or leave it 
alone. One in 13, however, or about 6% 
million, is a compulsive drinker who can't 
leave alcohol alone. 

These people are now, or will soon become 
alcoholics, and it is about those who work 
for a living that this article Is concerned. 

Only a small percentage of alcoholics are 
the visible, skid-row type. The others, 
roughly 90 percent, are found in their homes 
and at their jobs, trying to lead normal 
lives. Despite all outward appearances, these 
people are sick—ill of a disease that is al- 
most as deadly as cancer and heart disease 
in the family of killers. For it must be 
emphasized that alcoholism is a disease. 
It can be cured under the right conditions, 
but only with the full cooperation of the 
alcoholic himself. 

In the last ten years a number of studies 
have been undertaken relating to alcoholics 
in industry and the professions, and it was 
found that when caught in time, 75 percent 
of the cases under treatment resulted in a 
complete cure. 

For an alcoholic a cure is not always 
enough. He must never take a drink again. 
A medical expert in this field said “For 
one who is suffering from this disease, one 
drink is too many, and a thousand is not 
enough,” 

The studies mentioned are of fairly recent 
origin, One good result has been a revision 
of management's feeling about alcoholism. 
In former years, a worker—even an execu- 
tive—whose work suffered because of exces- 
sive drinking, would be given a warning or 
two. If the condition persisted, he was 
fired. are on the way to being dif- 
ferent now, at least in some companies. 
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Partly through the efforts of the National 
Council on Alcoholism, a yoluntary, non-pro- 
fit health agency engaged in fighting the 
disease of alcoholism, a number of American 
corporations have established programs de- 
signed to help the known alcoholic. Enlight- 
ened managements have come to realize that 
since alcoholism is a disease, the sufferer is 
as worthy of help as any other sick person. 

Furthermore, it makes sense for them to 
try to salvage a portion of the estimated $2 
billion lost annually through absenteeism, 
reduced efficiency, the cost of training re- 
placements and accidents due to drinking. 

COMPANY PROGRAMS REDUCE FIRINGS 


Among the companies that now have pro- 
grams for the rehabilitation of their alcoholic 
employees are Eastman Kodak, du Pont, Con 
Edison, Parke Davis, Kemper Insurance, 
Honeywell and Allis Chalmers. The latter's 
program has been in existence about 11 years 
and the company is extremely gratified at 
the result. Absenteeism due to drinking has 
dropped from eight percent to three, and 
firings of alcoholics have dropped from 95 
Percent to eight percent. 

It is always difficult to start a program. 
Because of the social stigma attached to ex- 
cessive drinking, most alcoholles try to hide 
the evidence of their addiction, They be- 
come solitary drinkers, use breath purifiers, 
take unexplained short absences from their 
posts and resort to every possible subterfuge 
to keep their craving a secret. 

This fetish of secrecy is a major obstacle in 
determining which workers are alcoholics or 
are well on their way to that end. Neverthe- 
less, there are a number of clues to alcohol- 
ism on the job. A partial list follows: 

Hangover on the job; increased irritability; 
red or bleary eyes; hand tremors; use of 
breath purifiers; uneven tempo of work; fre- 
quent mistakes and accidents and absentee- 
ism of half or full days. y 

With some knowledge of what to look for 
in a suspected alcoholic, those companies 
with help programs are training their fore- 
men, supervisors and department managers 
in the best way to approach the alcoholic. 

First the supervisor is told to watch the 
man for signs of excessive drinking. If these 
signs become obvious, the supervisor issues 
a first warning that the employee's work is 
suffering. There is generally a second warn- 
ing, and if that fails, the supervisor tries to 
have a personal talk with the worker. 

The employee is told that the next step 
will be the loss of his job and what that en- 
tails for him and his family. An alternative 
is then offered. If the man will consent to a 
voluntary examination by the company’s 
doctor, or his personal physician, the com- 
pany will do everything possible to protect 
his job. 

The medical interview, to which the doctor 
has been previously alerted, Is of the utmost 
importance. If the patient admits his dis- 
ability and shows that he wants to be helped, 
the road to recovery becomes so much easier. 
Unfortunately, most alcoholics do not admit 
they have a problem, and even when they 
are confronted with indisputable evidence, 
they are often reluctant to undergo treat- 
ment. 

Treatment for alcoholism is multi-phased. 
Often an alcoholic is helped to see the need 
for help by taking an “aversion” drug, such 
as antibuse, which reacts with alcohol to 
make the person violently sick. 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS FURNISHES HELP 

The most successful way so far known of 
treating alcoholics is through Alcoholics 
Anonymous, an organization with members 
across the U.S. and in many foreign coun- 
tries. The AA chapter provides a form of 
group therapy, with each member—all alco- 
holics—helping support others in learning to 
live without alcohol. 

A member of the NCA's staff estimated 
that about half of those who go to AA have 
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their condition arrested“ they stop drink- 
ing completely—eventually, 

There are other aids for the alcoholic wh? 
wants to stop drinking. Medical treatment 
helps at certain stages, and so does counsel 
ing with a minister and psychiatric treat 
ment. 

“Phychiatry is not helpful in treating Al- 
coholism, but it can be very helpful in get 
ting the alcoholic’s life straightened out, 
an NCA staff member said. 

There Is another and very important factor 
involved in the rehabilitation of an alcoh' 
The companies that have set up progr 
to help their addicted employees often bav? 
disability provisions that pay the cost of 
treatment and at least a portion of his ear?” 
ings while away from his job. This is ® 
strong boost of confidence as it eliminates 
the immediate economic fear. 

Many unions with contracts with indus 
trial plants also have personne] trained 
help the alcoholic. These people pay fre- 
quent and regular visits to the home, jo 
him in church or club activities and keep t 
eye on his progress, while trying to preven 
any slipping back. 

Alcoholism, it has been learned, is a Pro- 
gressive disease and it can be divided into 
three stages—the early, the middle, and 
late. The sooner it is recognized, the 
it is to cure, The stages merge, one into 
the other gradually, often over a long period 
of years. An alcoholic cannot help him- 
self—he must obtain outside help. ‘Thos? 
who admit they have a problem and seek 
assistance can be cured. For those we 
won't own up to their condition, or won 
permit anyone to help them, the road 
two alternative paths—confinement to 
institution for the incurably sick or insane 
or death through organic failure or a 
similar cause, 

Alcoholism has become a national prob: 
lem, and the various levels of governm 
must take cognizance of this fact. 
must provide specially trained personnel t? 
tackle the problem, and provide additional 
hospitals and institutions specializing 1. 
the treatment of alcoholics, At the presen 
time, the number is woefully inadequate- 


Chicago Scores Success in War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we fiat 
quently hear comments, both in and o 
of the Congress, about what is bein 
done to find jobs for the unemployed: 
unskilled young men and women livin® 
in our city slums. Given the stark os 
tistics about youth unemployment, to 
Nation’s central commitment must 5 
increase the number of jobs for our ox 
advantaged youths. This is not & task 
solely for government, nor is it a js 
solely for private industry. What 
needed—and I might add, what is ha?” 
pening—is that an effective partnersh? 
between government and business is ed 
8 0 to provide these badly n 
obs. 

An outstanding program demonstra’ 
ing how business and government pei 
worked effectively together is the by 
cago “Jobs Now” program. Funded 
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the Department of Labor, and having the 
operation of the Chicago YMCA and 

Private and public agencies, this pro- 
gram is designed to work on the hard 
Cases—the youths who lack the educa- 
tion and skills, the youths with criminal 
or juvenile records, or the youths who 
lack job deportment. Yet, in working 
N th these admittedly hard cases, “Jobs 

Ow” has demonstrated that almost 
jery youth can be placed in the private 
od market, and can become a full par- 

pant in our Nation's economy. What 
means in terms of human dignity 
security to countless hundreds of 
Young men and women is inestimable. 
That programs like “Jobs Now” are 
Needed throughout the country is un- 
Questionable, 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD A 
Perceptive article about the Chicago 
2 obs Now“ program from the February 
1, 1967, Christian Science Monitor: 

Jons Now” Graus UNSKILLED YOUTH FOR 

Woarxinc Wortp 
(By Lucia Mouat) 

Cutcaco,—"How many of you have high- 
Schoo} diplomas?” 

Au 12 boys slouched deeper into their 
— One rnise a hand: “I have a certif- 


“How many have police records?” 
gut hands this time. 
woe not trying to embarrass you,” stressed 
"y Eva Lee, staff instructor on Chicago's 
Obs Now” program which aims at employ- 
ing hard-core, inner-city youth. “I just want 
p Temind you that we're asking your em- 
loyer to forget all that—we're going on the 
tion that it's in the past.” 
© boys are part of a group of 100 now 

Boing through two weeks of orientation 
dull on the sixth floor of an old office 

Ulding south of Chicago's Loop. 
Wadde Now.“ a close to unique project 
eg grew out of discussions following riots 
You last summer, aims at gearing 3,000 
à ths, 17 to 21, for the working world over 

18-month trial period and, wherever pos- 

le, pairing them with jobs. 

CITIES SEND OBSERVERS 


op ondea by the United States Department 
of r, the project is directed by a staff 
Man out 80 in cooperation with the Young 

8 Christian Association of Metropolitan 
Chicago and 38 other private and public 
agencies, Philadelphia and St. Louls have 
Clogs; ting teams which are watching it 


y. 
„ines its launching in late September, 
Obs Now" has processed 546 young people, 
tly hoys. One hundred were dropped. 
5 “There's a limit to our capacity.“ ex- 
lains C. Joseph Ehrenberg, bearded and 
mareetic “Jobs Now” director who can 
moù the “cool” talk of his young clients 
Ga the occasion demands it. “If they 
ies show up pretty regularly for orienta- 
Wh here, they aren't going to make it any- 
ere else.” ` 
Close to 250 of the 546 original clients 
Pri either still employed or have withdrawn 
inp uch sound reasons as iliness and enter- 
8 the armed services. Staff members count 
a good showing. 
how ith good hard work, we ought to have a 
Jop ng power of 50 percent staying on the 
— least a year,” says Edwin C. (Bill) 
dan executive director of the Ur- 
derg e and one of the Jobs Now” foun- 
any, “That's about par for young employees 
Ywhere,”” 
tat Ehrenberg pins success so far on the 
™ effort involved. 
AGENCIES FIND RECRUITS 


erate 39 cooperating agencies do all the re- 
ting. Each has a quota and must accom- 
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pany Its candidates to “Jobs Now“ head- 
quarters at 1020 South Wabash Street for 
the orientation workshop. 

For some boys, it takes considerable prod- 
ding. Says 20-year-old Joseph Benson who 
showed up for the most recent orientation 
session: “I could have come three or four 
other times, but I thought I could find a job 
on my own, I've had mail-order jobs with 
three businesses but couldn’t find anything 
80 here I am.” 

But agencies stress that by and large re- 
cruiting is getting easier. Jobs Now“ staf- 
ers are proud that local gangs, at first sus- 
Ppicious, have declared the program's head- 
quarters neutral territory. 

“Even the boys who have gone through 
the program and lost their jobs are going 
back on the streets and painting a positive 
image of it,” says Jim Taylor, a detached 
worker for the Wabash YMCA, 

“A lot of them thought the orlentation was 
going to be a lengthy, school-type affair that 
wouldn’t materialize into anything concrete. 
Now a lot of them would like to go through 
the two weeks again.” 


“GRADUATE” RETURNS 


“It was a lot more pleasant than school,” 
agrees 19-year-old George Coles, veteran of 
the orientation program who held down a 
$2.54 an hour job as a lay operator with a 
steel firm before recently joining the serv- 
ice. He had come back to the “Jobs Now” 
headquarters at the start of the new orien- 
tation cycle to see old friends. 

Boys are paid an average of 622.50 each 
per week during orientation. Academic fare 
consists of three courses: money manage- 
ment, grooming and hygiene, and orienta- 
tion to the city and its transportation sys- 
tem, As classes, youths pay visits to several 
department stores and learn the art of com- 
parative shopping. Just for practice, they 
fill out charge cards. Credit abuse and budg- 
eting get a thorough going over. 

During the orientation, students also 
spend large chunks of time with counselors, 
“Jobs Now“ staffers particularly adept in hu- 
man relations. 

As further personal support, staff mem- 
bers serve later as coaches for the youths. 
Averaging one for every ten boys, they ac- 
company the youths to the first interview, 
help them with the paper work, and keep up 
contact once boys are on the job. 

INDUSTRY PLEDGES HELP 


For their part, industries who take on 
“Jobs Now” clients must agree to give the 
coach access to the client or his supervisor 
at work and to tap another employee or ad- 
ministrator for the youth to talk to when he 
runs into problems on the job. 

One of the most amazing features of “Jobs 
Now” in practice has been the responsive- 
ness of employers to the idea. First ap- 
proached were those businessmen who 
serve as advisers to the YMCA and the Chi- 
cago Urban League. 

“Naturally the tight labor market doesn't 
hurt” his group's placement efforts, Mr, 
Ehrenberg says. “But those cynics who try 
to say that's the only reason are wrong. 
Some of our strongest suporters aren't 
those who need the manpower, and the jobs 
they've offered aren't make work. It seems to 
me that Chicago probably is more ready 
than any other city for the kinds of coordi- 
nation and cooperation required to get at 
this problem.” 

Most of the Jobs going to the youths are 
of entry-level variety—such as stock work, 
clerical, and machine jobs. Oddly enough 
though, the one thing all “Jobs Now” youths 
lack in common is money, status of the 
job or firm often means more than a fat 
paycheck. Mr, Ehrenberg says many would 
rather work for $1.60 an hour in a bank 
than $2.80 an hour in a factory, 

Not all jobs are dead end. One boy who 
started as a grade-two worker in a steel 
mill now has worked up to the seventh 
level. 
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The First National Bank of Chicago still 
has all elght of its original “Jobs Now’ em- 
ployees. Spokesman John Clark stresses that 
the youths “take a little more training and 
a little more care” than most. 

“By and large, they're not used to living 
on a schedule where they're expected to be 
responsible and perform accurately and 
rapidly.” 

Mr. Ehrenberg admits that competition 
from June graduates or a possible recession 
before the project has run a full year could 
hamper its progress. The major problem 
to date, he says, is finding work for the 
17 year olds, Legal red tape and employer 
suspicion of hiring a boy who is of school 
age and has dropped out are at fault, he 
says, However, if the experiment holds its 
own after a year or so of trial, chances are 
good that it will be backed and advertised 
more fully by Washington and may serve 
as a working model for a number of other 
U.S. cities with the same problems. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, iu making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Reoorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co to purchase ts from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed legislative reorganization bill and took up consular treaty 


with Russia. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages S 3195-S 3264 


Bills Introduced: 23 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1193-1215; and S.J. Res. 49. 
Pages S 3197-S 3198 


Bill Referred: H.J. Res. 273, respecting lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments, was referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. Page $3195 


Acting President Pro Tempore: Senator Byrd of West 
Virginia was appointed to be Acting President pro 
tempore during temporary absence of the President pro 
tempore. Page $3195 


Military Procurement: Senate disagreed to House 
amendment to S. 665, authorizing supplemental funds 
for military procurement for fiscal year 1967, asked for 
conference with House, and appointed as conferees 
Senators Russell, Stennis, Symington, Jackson, Smith, 
and Thurmond. Page $3218 


Legislative Reorganization: By 75 yeas to 9 nays, Sen- 
ate passed with amendments S. 355, proposed Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1967, after taking the follow- 
ing additional actions on amendments thereto: 
Adopted: Two Hayden amendments of a technical 
perfecting nature; and by 74 yeas to 8 nays, Williams 
(Delaware)-Tydings amendment to provide for free 
Capitol guide seryice for tourists; and 
Rejected: By 30 yeas to 53 nays, Hruska-Dirksen 
amendment No. 120 to eliminate language from title V 
of the bill having to do with the regulation of lobbying 
as modified by acceptance as a substitute of the Griffin 
amendment to declare sense of Congress in favor of 
amending the existing Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act after hearings and review and study thereof by the 
Judiciary Committees of the House and Senate. 
Pages 8 3264-8 3290, 8 3292-86 3311 


Consular Treaty: Senate took up and considered Con- 
sular Convention between U.S. and Russia (Ex. D, 88th 


Cong., 2d sess.). Pages 8 3318-8 3322 
Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Elzie H. Wooten, of Tennessee, to be a member 
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of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review; wil 
liam H. Crook, of Texas, and William P. Kelly, Jr- ° 
Virginia, to be Assistant Directors of the Office of Eco 
nomic Opportunity; Alfred Robert Zipf, of California. 
and Dr. Kathryn M. Smith, of Colorado, to be membe 
of the Board of Regents, National Library of Medicine, 
Public Health Service. Page 5.3375 


Nomination: Nomination of Genevieve Blatt, of pent 
sylvania, to be an Assistant Director of the Office ° 
Economic Opportunity. Page 8 3325 


Record Votes: Three record votes were taken toda) 
Pages S 3282, 8 3288, 8329“ 


Program for Wednesday: Senate met at 11 a.m. and 
adjourned at 5:41 p.m. until noon Wednesday, Ma 

8, when it will continue consideration of Consul 
Treaty with Russia. roge $332 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—INTERIOR 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee cont 
ued its hearings on fiscal 1968 budget estimates for the 
Department of the Interior, and related agencies, hav 
ing as its witness Harold E. Crowther, Acting Direct" 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Department of the 
Interior. 

Hearings continue tomorrow on funds for the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 


TREATY ON OUTER SPACE 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee held 
hearings on the pending Treaty on Outer Space (Ex. D, 
goth Cong., 1st sess.), having as its witnesses Secret 
of State Dean Rusk and U.S. Representative to the U. N- 
Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Hearings were recessed subject to call. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee on Admin; 
istrative Practice and Procedure continued its series 
hearings on S. 518, an omnibus bill designed to upda 


The Honorable True Davis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Discusses “The 
Partnerhip Between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and American Universities in 
Financing Scientific Inquiry” in Ad- 
dress Given in the Netherlands: Senator 
Jennings Randolph Calls Attention to 
Mr. Davis’ Remarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
Call to the attention of Senators and citi- 
Zens generally an address given by As- 

nt Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Honorable True Davis, before the Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Sciences in 
terdam on February 27. 

Because of my intense interest in edu- 
Cation, and my service on the Subcom- 
Mittee on Education of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, as well as my 
interest in scientific development, and as 

rman of the Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence and Technology of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, I have read 
Quite carefully Mr. Davis’ cogent com- 
Ments on “The Partnership Between the 
Federal Government and American Uni- 
Versities in Financing Scientific In- 
Quiry.” His first sentence, I believe, 
demonstrates the philosophical basis on 
Which our Federal programs are founded: 

Everywhere today men of good will are 
arnestly seeking to understand each other's 

ires, aspirations, and problems.” 

He continues by pointing out a con- 
dition which those of us who are con- 
Cerned with education and technology 
are aware of and are attempting, as 
Senators, to be responsive to: 

Never before, not even in the high flood- 

e of Renaissance culture, has the world 
Witnessed such a free flow of ideas, nor such 
& movement of students, teachers and schol- 
ars between one university and another, one 


Country and another, one continent and an- 
Other. 


Speaking to the origin of our vast and 
ient system of splendid land-grant 
Colleges, Mr. Davis underscored that: 
Since the founding of these institutions 
Of higher learning, the Federal government 
been involved directly in a scientific 
Partnership with our colleges and univer- 
Atles—the goal of which has been enquiry 
into those branches of knowledge that would 
Simultaneously enrich the lives of our citi- 
Zens and strengthen our national security. 


Mr. President, the remarks made by 
the Honorable True Davis are of the 
Utmost importance to us today, and I ask 

ous consent that his address be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


Appendix 


Without objection, the remarks by the 
Honorable True Davis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at the Royal Neth- 
erlands Academy of Sciences in Amster- 
dam, the Netherlands, were ordered to 
be printed, as follows: 

THE PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT AND AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
In FINANCING SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY 

(Remarks by the Honorable True Davis, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
U.S. Executive Director of the Inter- 
American Development Bank at the Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Sciences, Amster- 
dam, the Netherlands, Feb. 27, 1967) 
Everywhere today men of good will are 

earnestly seeking to understand each other's 
desires, aspirations, and problems. Despite 
some lapses and some gaps, I think it can 
be said as a general proposition nowadays 
that we have been moving closer together in 
our endeavors to become a community of 
countries capable of spreading to all people 
the fruits of man's accumulated knowledge, 
of safeguarding and strengthening the health 
of people everywhere, of improving environ- 
mental conditions affecting their lives, and 
of eradicating wherever it exists the disease 
of illiteracy. 

There now exist among all nations ave- 
nues of communication for the discussion of 
ideas, the resolution of problems and the 
amicable settling of differences. Between 
peoples everywhere there are now organiza- 
tions, institutions, and societies of learning 
devoted to the exchange of information and 
the diffusion of knowledge—in particular, 
scientific knowledge. 

Never before, not even in the high flood- 
tide of Renaissance culture, has the world 
witnessed such a free flow of ideas, nor such 
a movement of students, teachers and schol- 
ars between one university and another, one 
country and another, one continent and an- 
other. The innumerable cultural bridges 
between peoples and countries that people 
the world over have helped design and build 
reflect the desires of men and women of good 
will in their quest for knowledge and their 
search for understanding. Although our 
goals are numerous, one is paramount above 
all others. That is this: peace on earth, 
good will toward all men. 

My being with you here today is one small 
aspect of this drawing together. My remarks 
will be directed primarily to the role of scien- 
tific research in our universities, the cost of 
such research, and the viable partnership 
that exists between the Federal government 
and American universities and colleges. In 
my discussion, however, I propose to deal 
also with some of the concepts and ideas 
involved, for an understanding of why we 
do something is equally as important as 
knowing how we do it. 

It. “THAT LEARNING MAY NOT BE BURIED IN THE 

GRAVES OF OUR FATHERS” 


Today in the United States there exists 
an intimate partnership between our Federal 
government and our entire educational sys- 
tem from elementary schools, through high 
schools and colleges, and on into university 
graduate endeayors, especially in the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences. This 
partnership which today allocates some 
$2.3 billion yearly to our institutes of higher 
learning alone did not suddenly come into 
existence. It is the culmination of a philoso- 
phy that grew and developed from concept of 
education, and the role that government 


should play in fostering education and 
knowledge that goes back to the founding 
of our country. 

I would like to look at that past for just a 
moment before we turn to today’s condi- 
tions, for, as Proust showed in his writings, 
in the rememberances of things past, the 
present often becomes more viable, mean- 
ingful, and more clearly comprehended. 

It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
when the Puritans of the Bay and Plymouth 
Colonies settled in our country during the 
first half of the 17th Century, no other com- 
munity in the world had so large a propor- 
tion of university graduates or of learned 
men. At this time there were no less than 
one hundred and thirty-five graduates of 
Cambridge, Oxford, and Dublin universities 
among them. Their immediate goal was to 
survive against the harsh elements of nature. 
Their long-range goal was the education of 
men’s minds — to advance learning and per- 
petuate it to Posterity.“ 

Even as they cleared the woods and plowed 
the fields, built their homes and churches, 
they founded a little college which they 
named Harvard. But higher education was 
not their only goal. They were interested 
in education for all, Thus it was that in 
1647, a few years after the founding of Har- 
vard College, the Massachusetts School Law 
decreed that every child should be taught, 
that grammar schools should be established, 
and knowledge disseminated so “that learn- 
ing may not be buried in the graves of our 
fathers.” 

It was a bold measure at that time to aim 
at universal education through the estab- 
lishment of free schools. It was the begin- 
ning of a partnership between a people and 
their government—in this instance a State 
Government and its citizens. As new States 
came into being, however, this concept of 
universal education quickly grew, and these 
individual partnerships flourished between 
individual State Governments and their 
citizens, 

Perhaps it was because we lived so closely 
with the primitive wilderness that it has 
been correctly said that “From the first, 
education was the American religion.” There 
quickly evolved in the United States a philos- 
ophy of education which we have regarded 
as especially fitting to a democracy such as 
ours: It is, that an enlightened citizenry is 
the sine qua non of a democracy's survival. 
We early acknowledged that to the extent 
a people's inherent capacity for intellectual 
growth is nurtured, to that extent are our 
cultural institutions strengthened and suc- 
cessive legacies from one generation to an- 
other enriched. 

The United States during the 17th and 
18th Centuries had more than its quota of 
educated men—educated in the fullest and 
broadest sense of the word, men who were 
as equally trained and skilled in the sciences 
as they were in the humanities. When they 
wrote the Constitution of the United States 
they wrote as political scientists, protecting 
by law the inalienable rights of man against 
all forms of tyranny. When many of them 
attempted to incorporate into that Consti- 
tution provisions to establish within the 
structure of our Federal government institu- 
tions for promulgating scientific thought 
and enquiry, they were thinking as physical, 
biological, and mathematical scientists. No 
matter how they thought, however, they 
never thought as specialists—a species pecu- 
liar to the 20th Century. They were hu- 
manists, and as humanists they brought 
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science into the highest councils of our land, 
In their daily lives they moved about in the 
vast area of science, the arts, and literature 
with facility and ease. 

Unfortunately, the numerous efforts to 
grant the Federal government constitutional 
authority for the pursuit of scientific en- 
quiry—a pursuit, incidentally, which many 
States individually supported and followed 
all met with failure. They died under the 
prevailing opinion of the framers of our Con- 
stitution who believed in strong State gov- 
ernments and a weak Federal government. 

While political leaders continued to de- 
bate the feasibility and practicability of 
creating a partnership between the Federal 
government and science, the government 
found itself becoming more and more di- 
rectly involved with science. A census had 
to be taken, patent laws had to be written, 
money had to be minted. The country had 
to be explored, the land mapped, mountains 
measured, boundaries established, coast lines 
delineated and coastal waters chartered. 
Individual States could not do this. The 
scientific requirements for these and other 
activities, arising out of public requirements, 
fell to the Federal government. To fulfill 
these requirements, increasing in number 
and scope as the country grew and the popu- 
lation expanded, the Federal government 
established scientific bureaus and agencies. 
This process that began in 1790 has con- 
tinued until the persent day. 

Although there was a great deal of scien- 
tific activity prior to our Civil War of 1860- 
64, no cohesive fraternity of scientists existed 
and there was little scientific activity of dis- 
tinction when compared to that in Europe. 
By mid-19th Century, the scientific profes- 
sion had also undergone a marked transfor- 
mation. American scientists had become 
distinct from politicians and administra- 
tors—in marked contrast to the political 
leaders and administrators of our Revolu- 
tionary Period who were as well versed in 
science as in the humanities. 

During the Civil War the Navy began to 
make extensive use of scientific advice to 
achieve military objectives, establishing a 
course of action that was to be followed ex- 
tensively by our military establishment. 
Our Congress at this time created the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences as a self-perpet- 
uating body of scientists charged with in- 
vestigating various fields of science when 
called upon to do so by the government. It 
also directly aided higher education in a sub- 
stantial fashion by passing the Morrill Act 
with appropriated thirteen million acres of 
public land for the use of individual States. 

The sale of this land enabled individual 
States to realize sufficient money for these 

of the Act: for the endowment, 
support, and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege where the leading object shall be, with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and mechanic arts, in 
such manner as the legislatures of the States 
may respectively prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions in life. 

This is a statement of aims, and an ac- 
ceptance of the appropriate starting point 
that every nation that is today at the early 
stage of economic development, as was the 
United States then, could take for their 
encouragement, if they also took it as their 
model. 

The importance of this Congressional Act 
cannot be over-stated. It had far-reaching 
and lasting effects upon our economy and 
culture. Since the founding of these insti- 
tutions of higher learning the Federal gov- 
ernment has been involved directly in a sci- 
entific partnership with our colleges and 
universities—the goal of which has been 
enquiry into those branches of knowledge 
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that would simultaneously enrich the lives 
of our citizens and strengthen our national 
security. 

It is unlikely that any American ever 
looked upon the Federal government from 
the 18th to the 20th Century as the grand 
patron of science. Yet this is precisely what 
it was. It had carried out, without being 
aware, John Quincy Adams’ belief that “gov- 
ernment owed humanity the support of sci- 
ence as & necessary element in civiliza- 
tion.” It was fortunate for our country 
that “from the beginning the Federal gov- 
ernment had rendered honor to science and 
profited from it,” for the requirements that 
the 20th Century imposed on American sci- 
ence and scientists were equally as demand- 
ing as those the 18th Century imposed on the 
political scientists who wrote our Constitu- 
tion. 

Much has happened since the end of this 
preparation for the partnership of the goy- 
ernment and the private sectors in research 
in the United States that we have just been 
examining. But our examination of the 
background has been sufficient, I think, to 
permit us to skip over the rather obvious 
effects of World Wars I and II, to the 1950s, 
by which time it had become plain that sci- 
entific research must be regarded—and treat- 
ed—as one of our most important national 
resources. 

mr 

The challenges that faced us in the 1950s, 
not alone in space, although these were 
considerable, but across the entire spectrum 
of scientific enquiry, required the mobiliza- 
tion and maximum use of our national re- 
sources—particularly human resources, The 
sophisticated requirements of our age de- 
manded highly skilled, well-trained, fully 
educated men and women in the humanities, 
social, and natural sciences. The scope and 
enormity of our problems required a greater 
number of college educated men and women 
than our educational system was presently 
capable of providing with existing facilities 
and standard normal operating procedures. 

Education, you will recall, has always been 
the primary responsibility of our individual 
State and local governments in America. 
These, however, were incapable of solving 
alone the sudden educational requirements 
thrust upon them. Tens of thousands of 
schools had to be built, present facilities 
expended and improved, curricula revised, 
the entire educational process accelerated, 
and students stimulated to achieve academic 
excellence. Private, corporate, municipal, 
state and federal resources were mobilized 
into cooperative action to achieve these and 
other desired objectives. 

Working within the firmly established ed- 
ucational pattern evolved by our States since 
the early 17th Century, the Federal govern- 
ment began a massive financial aid program, 
especially to higher education, but also to 
education at our elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Today, financial aid from the Federal gov- 
ernment to higher education is channeled 
into almost 2,000 colleges and universities 
in a wide variety of ways to accomplish 
a wide variety of objectives. Within the 
government are various mission-oriented 
agencies, such as the Department of Defense 
and our Public Health Service, who turn to 
our universities for large components of their 
basic research These and other 
agencies also support universities and col- 
leges by providing general research grants 
and sustaining research grants in those par- 
ticular scientific areas with which they are 
directly and vitually concerned. 

The National Science Foundation, which 
Was created in 1950, will give almost #500 
million in the next academic year to uni- 
versities and colleges to conduct basic re- 
search and further education in sciences and 
engineering. Some of this money will be 
allocated to basic research projects origi- 
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nated by university professors, approved by 
NSF, to be carried out by individuals of 
teams of scientists. Other funds will 80 
to universities to conduct, for instance, spe- 
cial summer science seminars, to which 
teachers from other colleges will be invited 
to lecture. The purpose of such seminars 
is to provide summer employment, to bring 
together groups of eminent scientists, and 
to further the scientific education of high 
school teachers by permitting them to keep 
abreast of current scientific development. 

NSF will also this coming academic year 
continue its efforts to help stimulate aca- 
demic excellence by giving some $35 million 
to institutes of higher learning to improve: 
or upgrade, the quality of teaching and re- 
search, widen the scope of their scientific 
enquiry, and graduate more and better 
trained scientists. 

Another extremely important source of 
Federal aid is the financial support given by 
the government to Federal Contract Research 
Centers (FCRC) administered by univer- 
sities and colleges. There are presently 32 
of these Research and Development (R & D) 
centers in all areas of the country financed 
exclusively or substantially by the Federal 
government. Examples of these include the 
two Applied Physics Laboratories adminis- 
tered by Johns Hopkins and the Univerdity 
of Washington; the Cambridge Electron Ac- 
celerator, jointly administered by Harv: 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, the 
Navy Biological Laboratory and the Law- 
rence-Radiation Laboratory, all adminis 
by the University of California; the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research, the Kitt 
Peak National Observatory, Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, three of five centers ad- 
ministered by a university consortium. Dur- 
ing academic year 1965 almost a billion dol- 
lars went to the support of these centers. 
In addition, NSF provided $1.4 million to 
support the Cerro Tololo International 
American Observatory in Chile. 

To show how extensive the financial part- 
nership is between the Federal government 
and our colleges and universities, let us 
examine the period 1954-1964. During this 
time Research and Development (R & D) ex- 
penditures in our universities and college’ 
increased at an annual rate of 16 percent 
climbing from $290 million in 1954 to $1 bil- 
lion, 300 million in 1954, Research and Pe- 
velopment expenditures in the university-ad- 
ministered FCRC’s also increased at this same 
rate. 

In 1954 the Federal government only 
financed 55 percent of the $290 million 
spent for R & D in our universities. BY 
1964, we were financing 72 percent of the 
$1 billion, 300 million spent for R & D, Th 
Federal government, moreover, financed vir- 
tually all R & D in the university-aaminis- 
tered FCRC's. That part not financed 4 
the Federal government In our colleges an 
universities came from several sources, the 
largest amount from individual universities 
own State and local governments. 

The annual rate of 16 percent increase in 
R & D during this 1954-1964 period reflects 
not alone our country's interest In space, 
but also our country’s employment 
science in all areas as a national reso 
to promote the general welfare of our Pe? 
ple while strengthening the cultural in- 
stitutions of our democracy. This becomes 
apparent when we examine the type of re- 
search being done and the science areas 
consuming these tremendous quantities of 
money. 

Let us look again at the year 1964. Of the 
$1 billion, 300 million expedited at our in- 
stitutes of higher education for R & pn 
percent went for basic research, 18 perce? 
for applied research, and 3 percent for de- 
velopment. When we separate into sciences 
these expenditures, we find that by far 
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Breatest amount goes to our life sclences 
Medical, biological and agricultural—those 
sciences directly related to saving life and 
nurturing health. Next come the physical 
Sciences—physics, chemistry, earth sciences, 
Mathematics, and others, The remainder 
goes to engineering. 

Percentage-wise, the figures look like this 
for the $1 billion, 300 million spent on R & D 
in universities and colleges; 53 percent to 
Ute sciences; 24 percent to physical sciences; 
18 percent to engineering; 6 percent to so- 
Clal sciences; 3 percent to psychology; and 
1 percent in other sciences. 

When we similarly examine the amount of 
Money spent in the university-administered 

RC's for 1964, we find that the pattern 
Changes radically. For it is here, in these 
Centers, that most of the development is 
done for our institutes of higher learning. 

1964, 40 percent, or $238 million, was 
Spent for basic development; 35 percent for 
applied and 25 percent for basic research. 
The $352 million spent for both applied and 

c research was distributed as follows: 
92 precent to physical sciences and engi- 
neering; 7 percent to life sciences, and 1 per- 
Nd to psychology and social sciences com- 

ed 


Year in and year out, our universities and 
Colleges account for nearly one-half of all 
basic research performed in the United 
States, most of which is financed by the 
Federal government, as I have emphasized. 
This is attributable to the heavy orientation 
ot R & D projects concerned with advancing 
the frontiers of man's knowledge—the pri- 
Mary objective not only of the Federal gov- 
ernment, but also of American scientists. 

Such an accelerated university orientated 
Program during the 1954-1964 period I have 

n discussing could not have taken place 
Without a corresponding acceleration of our 
to train scientists. Since 1954 em- 
Ployment of full time and part time scien- 
and engineers and graduate students in 
Our universities and colleges has increased 
at an annual rate of eight percent. In Jan- 
Uary 1965; there were 250,000 scientists and 
engineers and graduate students employed. 
this number, 40 percent were life scien- 
tists; 25 percent physical scientists; 16 per- 
dent social scientists; 13 percent engineers, 
und 5 percent psychologists, At our uni- 
Versity-administered FCRC's there were an 
additional 11,000 scientists and engineers 
Ployed, all except 100 of whom were 
actually employed in R & D. The majority 
„however, 93 percent, were physical sci- 
entists and engineers. 

One extremely important point that I 
Would like to emphasize is that during the 
Period our Federal government—recognizing 
the importance of science as a national re- 

ured billions of dollars into our 
ductaional system, it neither controlled 
intellectual pursuits nor regulated scientific 
enquiry, Nor did it weaken the public and 
Private school systems, nor degrade the edu- 
Cational processes that have existed in the 
United States since the early 17th Century. 

On the contrary, Federal support and fi- 
nancial assistance revitalized intellectual 
enquiry, strengthened our educational sys- 
tems by making more meaningful and fruit- 
ful the partnership between government and 
education, and encouraged in all intellectual 
&ctivity the pursuit of excellence. One of 
pumerous examples of this scientific excel- 
ence is reflected in the number of Nobel 
Prizes in physics, chemistry, and medicine 
Awarded to Americans between 1953-1964. 

nty-eight were so honored, all except 

ve or six of whom were educated solely 

1 Our schools. Yet during the period 1920- 

540, only 12 of 72 Nobel laureates in these 
teogories were awarded to Americans. 

In any relationship of value, such as the 
Telationship between our Federal govern- 
ment and our universities, both partners ha ve 
an inherent obligation to strengthen and 
Improve their bonds of mutual interest and 
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goals. Our universities and the Federal 
agencies in sclence and education, recog- 
nizing this obligation, are working con- 
tinuously to Improve this relationship, to 
strengthen our national goals and our inter- 
national objectives. 

As a nation and as a people we know that 
as we build and enrich strong centers of 
learning across our country, we also strength- 
en the fabric of our freedom and the fiber 
of our democracy. As these are strengthened 
we increase our opportunities to bring to 
poorer countries of the world more and more 
of the fruits and blessings of scientic dis- 
coyeries from which hundreds of millions of 
human beings have too long been deprived. 

One of the many existing organizations 
helping to bring the riches of scientific dis- 
coveries to people of the world is the Inter- 
American Development Bank, of which I am 
our country’s Executive Director. Through 
this multi-lateral regional bank, which makes 
loans to speed up a country's social and eco- 
nomic development, we are able to utilize 
some of science’s riches in the fields of agri- 
culture, public health, and education. These 
key sectors are the critical elements of ad- 
vancement everywhere in underdeveloped 
countries. To the extent that we accelerate 
advancement in these areas—by providing 
more and better food to a rapidly increasing 
world population, by eliminating or con- 
trolling crippling diseases, by educating and 
training more people to strengthen the cul- 
tural and economic fabrics of their society 
to that extent will we control and eliminate 
the diseases upon which revolutionary move- 
ments feed and grow. 

Our country's efforts to strengthen the 
economy of underdeveloped nations through 
such organizations as the Inter-American 
Bank, the Asian Development Bank, and the 
United Nations—to mention only a few— 
reflect our belief that more of mankind must 
share more of science's inexhaustible wealth. 
President Johnson recently reaffirmed this 
philosophy when he spoke of the goal of 
American science, which is: 

“To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bounds of human 
thought.” 

“Today, our enormous investment in sci- 
ence and research is our evidence of our 
faith that science can not only make man 
richer—but sclence can make man better.” 

This is our country’s goal. This is the 
goal of all Americans. I think, too, that it 
is the goal of scientists everywhere. 


Congressman Horton Recognizes the Work 
of Fairport’s Crosman Arms Co. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a small 
firm in my congressional district, the 
Crosman Arms Co., produces a product 
which has provided many hours of safe, 
instructive recreation to thousands of 
Americans. 

The stock-in-trade of the Crosman 
Arms Co. is pressure-operated rifles and 
pistols. The air“ gun which gave us 
so much pleasure in our youth has now 
been replaced by a full line of pellet 
guns which have played a noteworthy 
part in teaching marksmanship and gun 
safety to generations of Americans. 

I should like to take this time to sa- 
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lute the Crosman Arms Co. and the con- 
stituents of the 36th Congressional Dis- 
trict who are its employees in the follow- 
ing article printed recently in the 
magazine, “The Shooting Industry.” 

Recently, the firm was highly honored 
for its contributions to the sporting goods 
industry during 1966 by being named 
the Outstanding Specialized Manufac- 
turer of the Year. Crosman Arms won 
the silver sphinx statuette, symbolic of 
the leadership award given annually by 
the Sporting Goods Dealer Magazine. 

Crosman won the award this year in 
competition with about 50 other nomi- 
nees. Winners are determined by na- 
tionwide balloting among hundreds of 
corporation presidents, distributors, re- 
tailers, and leaders in the sporting goods 
industry. 

Mr. Philip Y. Hahn, Crosman's presi- 
dent, was presented the award in Chi- 
cago at the National Sporting Goods 
Association trade show a few days ago. 

Here is the article from “The Shoot- 
ing Industry” which describes the fine 
work of this company: 

CROSMAN ARMS 
(By Harry O. Dean) 

Harness the wind is just what they did at 
Crosman Arms. A group of forward 
folks in a bustling factory in Fairport, New 
York, have made big business out of harness- 
ing the wind. It's their specialty, They can 
show you how to pump a lot of it into a very 
small space and release its potent power at 
will—with just a touch. If you choose, they 
will be only too happy to bottle some up 
for you in clever little containers so you can 
take it with you! 

I contacted President Philip Y. Hahn to 
arrange a plant tour. He introduced me to 
Roger Molina, who is Vice President and 
Director of Professional Equipment. Roger 
is a former pistol ace and he knows guns 
from the ground floor, He was to act as my 
guide. 

Why don't you come along with me on a 
visit to their factory and I'm sure you will 
find it as fascinating as I did. It can change 
your thinking habits too. You can't just 
think of "B.B. guns.“ The Crosman products 
are fully pneumatic. This means more 
power plus improved accuracy. Further, 
there is no “toy factory” atmosphere. The 
entire operation is geared to meticulous pre- 
cision in the painstaking production of their 
specialty. The keyword is “control.” It’s a 
simple two syllable word but its complex 
manifestations become apparent when you 
are dealing with the control of pneumatic 
pressure. E 

At Crosman Arms Co. they produce three 
basic types of guns.. In one, the cocking mo- 
tion compresses a coil spring which is con- 
nected to a cleverly designed and highly 
efficient compression head. When fired, the 
spring drives the piston-like head seal to 
compress the air and direct its full force 
upon the base of the projectile. A second 
type lets the user operate a compression 
head by means of a pump to pass alr through 
a one way valve (like your tire valve) and 
store it in a holding chamber until the trig- 
ger is pulled. The final type uses captive 
CO, gas and releases it in metered amounts 
to fire the pellet. As you can see, each type 
possesses its own particular problems. There 
are challenges to be met in valve design, seal- 
ing units, and the precise metering of CO, 
gas in equal increments for firing. This all 
relates to that matter of control. As I toured 
the Crosman plant, I was much impressed 
with the rather fierce pride that everyone 
seemed to take in making certain that each 
gun could “hold its own.” (Air, that Is.) 
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The valves are assembled in a “clean room” 
to assure that foreign matter is not intro- 
duced at this first and most important level. 
From that moment on, the valves and seals 
are tested at each and every stage of assem- 
bly. It begins with a pressurized test of the 
valve itself—underwater! 

Thereafter, at the first point of assembly 
where a CO, powerlet may be introduced 
into the mechanism, a charged capsule is 
inserted and the gun Is “popped” at every 
bench handling. The gun is rejected for a 
new valve assembly at any point where the 
operator finds no reaction to the “pop” test. 
In questioning the assembly personnel, I 
found that the number of guns returned for 
leakage is now so low that the operator 
usually has to engage in a bit of thought 
to recall the last rejection! 

Perhaps the most amazing revelation of 
my plant tour was the shooting tunnel at 
the end of the assembly line for each model. 
Every one had its own chronograph! Roger 
Molina, my guide in the plant, pointed out 
that here was the major difference between 
the manufacture of cartridge guns and pell- 
guns, The firearm uses ammunition of 
known pressure, power, and ballistics. The 
pellgun manufacturer has only one way to 
determine the efficiency and performance of 
his produce. He must check it out on a 
chronograph as well as on the range for ac- 
curacy and power. 

To assure shooting alignment within the 
tubular firing tunnel, the barrel is clamped 
in a quick action holding jig with nyion 
pressure The gun is fired with the 
same powerlet that was inserted at the start 
of manufacture. If the gun is not within 
the velocity limits which have been estab- 
lished for its type, the trouble can be cor- 
rected before it leaves the plant. The men 
who do this final evaluating wear special 
jackets marked “Customer Representative” 
on the back. Their total job is to assure full 
value and performance to the eventual pur- 
chaser; a tremendous selling point. 

I was able to see each and every model 
in production. From the simplest Model v- 
350 B.B. gun to the precision Model 160 
training rifle with sling and fancy microm- 
eter peep sight which is used to train Air 
Force personne] in marksmanship, there was 
a rifle for every need and pocketbook, The 
same holds true of the various pistol models. 
These range from a B.B. six shooter to the 
Model 600 which is a unique semi-automatic 
pellgun! The 600 user can fire ten pellets 
in three seconds at the sacrifice of a little 
extra air required to operate the feed mecha- 
nism. This reduces the number of shots 
per powerlet but gives the user the repeat- 
ing potential that many shooters desire. 

The Air Force, the Coast Guard, and num- 
erous law enforcement agencies throughout 
the country are enthusiastic in their praise 
of the Crosman Models 38-T “Target” and 
38-0 “Combat” pellguns. These are used to 
pre-train recruits prior to handling the live 
ammo counterparts. Lack of blast and recoil 
allows quicker (and cheaper) training and 
the live ammo transition invaribly con- 
cludes with higher relative scores. In the 
obvious reverse twist, the serious target 
shooter can find a matching Crosman Pellgun 
to use for quiet, inexpensive home practice. 
The ten groove, button rifled Tru-Flyte“ 
barrels can deliver amazing accuracy. 

Nor are the Crosman folks resting on their 
laurals. The engineering team under Jack 
Vados, assisted by Don Desrochers, has kept 
pushing new items. The latest is a hand- 
some single shot Mark I 22 target pistol with 
fully adjustable sights. In appearance, it 
mimics the popular Ruger target pistol. Ac- 
tually, it will be a sales builder for both com- 
panies. Owners starting with the Crosman 
Mark I will be able to “move up” to the Ru- 
ger handgun in an easy (and desirabie) tran- 
sition. Ruger owners can profit from eco- 
nomical practice with this new CO, counter- 
part. A .177 Cal. pellet and/or B.B. version 
is available as the Mark II. 
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In addition to observing gun production, I 
also saw the manufacture of Crosman “Super 
Pelis,” B.B.’s and CO, gas Powerlets.“ The 
precision and finishing involved in pellet pro- 
duction and the steps taken to insure round- 
ness and proper diameter of B.B. shot was a 
revelation in itself. 

CO, Cartridge (Powerlet) production is also 
a precise art. After forming, the Powerlet 
capsules are filled, capped and weighed au- 
tomatically. Overweight and underweight 
capsules are rejected and only the perfect 
golden Powerlets reach the purchaser. 

Law enforcement, FBI and military agen- 
cies praise the “live action“ movie program 
Crosman has made available for combat 
training. A colored movie is projected on a 
life-size screen of paper and true-to-life sit- 
uations are presented to the trainee. He 
must decide when to fire or hold fire and hits 
are shown on the screen itself. The gunshot 
sound “freezes” the action and the students 
actions can be evaluated. This equipment is 
a “must item” for most major enforcement 
agencies. ~ 

Crosman Arms gives the retailer an able 
assist in multiple sales too. They have a full 
line of matching pistol holsters, targets, 
backstops, even a telescopic rifle sight. All 
are geared to boost sales. Repeat sales are 
pre-guaranteed to pellgun retailers. The 
follow up sales of pellets and Powerlets is 
virtually inescapable. 

All told, the Crosman retailer has his work 
(if you could call it that) cut out for him. 
He has an “easy sell“ item, a load of talk 
up” points, and certainly a wide open field for 
“shopper stopper” extra sales that are sure- 
fire pocketbook prizes. 


Electronic Eavesdropping—Resolution of 
Georgia General Assembly 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
have received a resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Georgia 
General Assembly concerning legislation 
on electronic eavesdropping and bug- 
ging” devices. 

I bring this resolution to the attention 
of the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HR. 102 

(By Messrs. Levitas of the 118th, Howell of 
the 86th, Jones of the 112th and Mixon of 
the 81st) 

A resolution relative to the regulation of the 
use of electronic eavesdropping devices; 
and for other purposes 
Whereas the House of Representatives of 

the General Assembly of the State of Georgia 
has adopted and sent to the Senate for its 
consideration, legislation prohibiting the use 
and possession of electronic eavesdropping 
and “bugging” devices; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has announced his intention to send to the 
Congress legislation dealing with the same 
subject matter; and 

Whereas it is the feeling of this body that 
the control and enforcement of unauthor- 
ized invasions into privacy are best admin- 
istered at the State and local level. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
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Representatives, that this body does here- 
by urge that each and every member of the 
Georgia Congressional Delegation exert their 
influence to see that any federal legislation 
in the area of regulation and control of in- 
vasions of privacy shall not pre-empt or pro- 
hibit the States from exercising concurrent 
jurisdiction over such subject matter. 

Be it further resolved that the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives is hereby author- 
ized and instructed to transmit an appro- 
priate copy of this resolution to each and 
every member of the Georgia Congressional 
Delegation. 

In House, read and adopted, February 16, 
1967. 

GLENN W. ELLARD, Clerk. 


You Can't Trust Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr, RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist propaganda mechanism by its 
modus repition would seek to educate us 
to acceptance that communism is but 4 
moderate political force for progress an 
as such represents no threat to individ- 
ual liberty and representative govern- 
ment. k 

But. there are still many who know 
better. And some who are still ready to 
speak out. These are those thinkers who 
study actions instead of being taken in bY 
fancy words and emotional phrases. 

For the reading benefit of our fellow 
colleagues, I am including the thought- 
provoking messages of Dr. George 2. 
Benson and Dr. Howard E. Kershner 
here in the RECORD: 

Can COMMUNISTS Br TRUSTED 
(By Dr. George S. Benson) 

The statements of George F. Kennan, for 
mer U.S. Diplomat and widely-heralded for- 
eign policy “expert,” in testimony before 
Senator J. William Fulbright's Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee are important for 
at least one purpose: to make crystal clear 
to the people of America the convictions 
those who are called “Doves” in the Vietnam 
controversy. Throughout his appe 
before the „ Chairman Fulbright 
and several other “Doves” on the Committe? 
constantly nodded in agreement or vol 
comments of approval. The convictions thus 
confirmed, as Mr. Kennan spoke them, 
as follows: 

America is to blame for Russia having en- 
tered the Vietnam war on the side of Nort 
Vietnam. We were meddling in a loc 
quarrel, taking sides in a Civil War.” When 
we got in, the Russians had every right d 
get in on the other side. Our involvemen e 
he says, was “an unfortunate one.” On th 
other hand, he says, “Moscow has acted wit? 
some restraint” in the Vietnamese war. 

YES, SAY “DOVES” 

According to Mr. Kennan and his fellow 
“Doves,” we should now consider the un! 
lateral halting of bombings to convince thé 
Russian Communists of our willingness 
meet them and their puppets in North Viet 
nam on the road to peace. 

And on the broader, worldwide front, Mr- 
Kennan contends as follows: 

The Vietanmese “problem” offers a golden 
opportunity for the U.S.A, in its relati 2 
with Russia. The Soviet Communists, 
about 1958 (after Stalin), have been 
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ing up in their attitude toward the US. If 
We were to get out of Vietnam, or if the Viet- 
Ram war could be settled“ to the satisfac- 
tion of the Soviets, the so-called Cold War 
Surely would fade away and then World Com- 
Munism and U.S. Capitalism could be 
friendly neighbors. We would thus achieve 
World peace. 
These convictions more and more are being 
licized on television and radio, in the 
Press and in books. How sound are they? 
is a great deal at stake for every Amer- 
on the central question: Can we now 
the Soviet Communists? Mr. Kennan 
an we can trust them on “major” agree- 
ts. 


NOT TRUSTWORTHY 


On the other hand, their record of deceit, 
broken treaties and agreements is unmatched 
World history. There is a substantial 
t of reportage suggesting that they 
already have broken the major“ U. S.-Soviet 
ent not to test nuclear armament in 
atmosphere. And there is a powerful 
of evidence that both under Krusheher 
and now under Brezhnev and Kosygin, they 
are planning an aggressive conquest of the 
World, with the U.S.A. the prime target. 
In one of the most authoritative analysis 
arallable on present Soviet policy, Boris 
issner, writing in Modern Age, quarterly of 
the Foundation for Forelgn Affairs, sheds 
Some light on our recent “discovery” that the 
Soviet's are building an anti-missile missile 
network. “It is significant,” he says in 
®Xamining policy under Brezhnev and 
Kosygin, That Soviet Military doctrine since 
the overthrow of Khrushchev once more re- 
the belief that a world war would result 
Only in the end of the capitalist world, and 
not in that of world civilization as a whole.” 
(Emphasis added.) 
SOVIET INITIATIVE ATTACK 


Mr. Meissner says that present Soviet mill- 
tary Strategy is based “upon a concept of an 
initiative attack” (with the Rusians the 
attackers). ‘This fact, he says, makes the 

leaders anxious to “catch up with 
aud overtake the United States in the mili- 
tary field... This justifies the suspicion that 
the Kremlin has never abandoned its ex- 
Pansionist objectives. and that it regards 
the Present phase of detente merely as a 
Period of transition.” 

Senator Karl Mundt, who advocates imme- 
dlate use of our military capability to win the 
Vietnam war, ustered Mr. Kennan at the 
hearings, with this statement: “We have in- 
formation in Congress (which the public 
Senerally haen’t had) that Soviet Russia 
today is suplying 80% of the war materials 
being used by Communist Vietnam to kill our 
boys. They have just sent 200 of the most 

ern MIG jet fighters. They are in fact 
"Upplying all of the sophisticated weapons.“ 
And from General Giap, North Vietnam's 
Defense Minister: The war in Vietnam is 
Setting an example for other national libera- 

movements . The failure of the 
American effort would mean that this type 
50 Opposition to Communism's advance can 

defeated anywhere in the world.” 
dane preponderance of evidence warns the 
S. against trusting the Communists. 


—— . 


Way Don’r We... 

(By Howard E. Kershner, L.H.D.) 
The Hines Band touring the Soviet Union 
ider the cultural exchange treaty was mak- 
B a great hit and was received everywhere 
th loud acclaim. That was too much for 
Kremlin, so it cancelled all future ap- 
nees of the band in major centers and 
dent it into the country districts. This high- 
bag a action was taken after the itinerary 

been carefully planned. 

A proper retaliation would have been for 
dur country to have cancelled, or sent to the 
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small cities, the Ukranian Chamber Or- 
chestra soon to tour our country and to take 
out, no doubt, hundreds of thousands of 
American dollars. When the Bolshoi Ballet 
performed in major cities earlier this year, 
the U.S.S.R. garneded in more than one mil- 
lion dollars. But even though our own cul- 
tural efforts are flouted and not allowed to 
come to the attention of the people in the 
cities in the U.S.S.R, but are consigned to 
rural districts, we nevertheless, with only 
a mild verbal reproach, exact no penalties 
but continue to welcome singing and danc- 
ing groups from the USSR. The latter 
would have far more respect for our country 
if we exacted the same terms and conditions 
from Soviet artistic groups appearing in our 
country that they exact from us. Nothing 
is gained but much is lost as the result of 
this jellyfish policy. 


Misconceptions on Waterway Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who have a deep interest in 
the development of America’s water re- 
sources, and particularly in development 
of water transportation systems, fre- 
quently find ourselves up against some 
rather remarkable misconceptions. 

This was true in the early days of de- 
velopment of navigation on the Arkansas 
River in Arkansas and Oklahoma, al- 
though now, with the approach of com- 
pletion of the project, almost every 
citizen of Oklahoma and Arkansas real- 
izes how tremendously we will benefit 
from this great project. 

Misconceptions now are being voiced 
over the Lake Erie-Ohio Valley Water- 
way, which has been authorized by Con- 
gress and is currently being planned and 
designed by the Corps of Engineers. 

The Youngstown, Ohio, Vindicator, in 
an editorial which appeared Sunday, 
March 5, 1967, entitled “Canal Foes’ 
Many Myths,” has done a remarkable 
job of exploding these misconceptions. 
The Vindicator frequently has been 
called one of the outstanding newspapers 
in the United States, and I think the 
thoughtful, thorough, well-researched 
approach taken in this editorial is an 
excellent example of why this newspaper 
has such a fine reputation. 

I insert this editorial in the Recorp, 
and would recommend it to my colleagues 
who are called upon from time to time to 
clear up misconceptions and myth about 
water resources development: 

CANAL Fors’ Many MYTHS 

It may be difficult for the uninformed (or 
those who don’t want to know the truth 
to assess properly the imported opponents’ 
campaign against the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Waterway, intended to create confusion and 
misunderstanding by sly misrepresentations 
and innuendo in the canal’s home terri- 
tory.” 


There ought to be some re-examination 
on the part of eastern Ohio citizens and 
local communities to determine just who is 
opposing the canal, and why, and just what 
the truth about the canal and Its cost is. 
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People who should know better—in some 
cases, in opinion-forming positions—are con- 
stantly exposed to planted misrepresenta- 
tions such as the erroneous declaration that 
the state and local subdivisions will have to 
“mortgage” themselyes for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for their share of the local 
costs in building docks or other facilities; 
that they will be deprived of rights to de- 
velop local water supplies; that the canal 
in summer will cause serious health and 
stench conditions; and that—most ridicu- 
lous of all—the canal will be unused. 

One influential major Ohio newspaper 
editorially commented recently that the en- 
gineers have set federal cost at about $1 
billion and Ohio's cost at about a quarter 
billion and then added “various independent 
engineers say both figures would be close 
to twice as much.“ 

The publication cites the Upper Ohio Val- 
ley Association's “urging” that the gover- 
nor or the legislature insist on public hear- 
ings, adding: “This seems to us to be an 
excellent idea. Inasmuch as the legislature 
would be called upon to put up the money, 
why doesn't that body arrange for hearings 
during the current session?” 

Rubbish! 

Most of the current campaign against the 
canal is being conducted and financed by the 
Upper Ohio Valley Association, a powerful 
group of Pittsburgh railroad and business 
interests, which, for convenience in the cur- 
Tent has adopted an Ohio address. 
There already have been many public hear- 
ings. The clamor for more of them ties in 
with the railroads’ delaying tactics. 

“The legislature will be called upon to put 
up the money,” the Ohio publication stated. 
The Army Engineers have estimated “local 
costs” at $95 million, This includes costs of 
recreational facilities for which the federal 
government will put up all the money and 
then take back half the costs, spread out 
over 50 years, to be paid for from fees col- 
lected from concessionaires. If the state 
doesn’t want to accept the recreational facili- 
ties, they won't be built. 

Another share of the costs will be the 
expense of altering bridges and similar struc- 
tures by railroads, industrial firms, utilities, 
and others who built them and who agreed 
at the time they were built that they would 
pay these costs when and if the canal were 
opened, Virtually all docks and other facili- 
ties would be built by canal users, mainly 
industries, unless local communities see fit to 
build municipal docks, mainly staall and in- 
expensive, Other costs include those of 
rights of way, and in many cases owners will 
be happy to, grant easements without costs 
since they will benefit by enhanced land 
value, just as most property owners in the 
Crab Creek Flood Control project granted 
easements free of charge. 

Local subdivisions may continue to de- 
velop water supplies and draw water so long 
as they agree to put it back, once it is used, 
into the same watershed from which it is 
withdrawn. That has been a water man- 
agement policy for many years. The water- 
sheds will continue to have the same 
amounts of water they now have. With the 
canal, the water flow will be better regu- 
lated—more flowing in the hot weather 
months, less being wasted in winter or spring. 
Hence, stench conditions will be alleviated, 
rather than emphasized. As to weather the 
canal will be used, the best proof is the tre- 
mendous year-to-year growth of traffic on 
the inland waterway systems, the "backbone" 
of industrial America. 

The canal has been authorized by Congress 
which also is providing funds for planning 
and designing it. Future appropriations can 
be counted on, if local groups do their part 
in signifying their willingness to accept the 
canal. Now is the time to get down to busi- 
ness. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
begun hearings on the National Teacher 
Corps program. Although I am not a 
member of the committee, I have a vital 
interest in the program, having served 
myself for some years as a school prin- 
cipal. It gives me great pleasure, there- 
fore, to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues a newsletter by the Honorable 
Frank THOMPSON of New Jersey which 
discusses the National Teacher Corps: 

NATIONAL TEACHER Corps PROGRAM 


The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, is holding 
hearings this week on proposals to extend 
and amend the controversial National 
Teacher Corps program. 

More than 1200 Teacher Corpsmen are 
now at work in 275 schools throughout the 
country. The Corpsmen's purpose is clear: 
teach youngsters who need intensive reme- 
dial help—on Indian reservations, in mi- 
grant communities, in the Mississippi delta, 
Harlem, the Ozarks and in Appalachia. 

Approximately 80% of the Corpsmen are 
interns, college graduates working toward 
a master’s degree at a nearby university 
while carrying out their teaching responsi- 
bilities. The average Teacher Corps intern 
spends 25 hours each week working directly 
in the local school, 9 hours in university 
classes, 14 hours studying and preparing for 
school work and 7 hours working in related 
community activities. 

The other 20% of the 1231 Corpsmen are 
experienced teachers. Most of them have 
their Master's Degree and have lived and 
worked in poverty communities. Many 
served in the Peace Corps and now seek at 
home another area of public service. 

Richard Graham, Director of the National 
Teacher Corps, has asked of Congress only 
that we look at the Corps’ record to realize 
that it deserves our continuing support. 

The record is impressive even at this early 
date: 

75% of the universities participating in 
the training of Corpsmen say the Teacher 
Corps is a better program for teacher train- 
ing than any other they have used. 

The principals of the schools which now 
have Corpsmen want more. The average re- 
quest is for three times more Corpsmen than 
are now available. 

The Teacher Corps already has inspired 
significant changes in curricula at. colleges 
where Corps’ interns are studying for their 
degrees. Among universities reporting, an 
average of 37% of the courses offered interns 
had never been offered before. 

Nor is the record of Teacher Corps achieve- 
ment merely one of percentages. Iam proud 
that New Jersey's only Teacher Corpsman are 
at work within my district, teaching at Tren- 
ton's Jefferson Elementary School. And 
teach they do. For example, Miss Donna 
Hutton, a pert 22-year-old intern, takes slow 
learners at Jefferson out of class and gives 
them special attention. She also directs a 
cooking class, teaches a flute group, and 
helps with a school chorus. 

In the afternoon, Miss Hutton assists in a 
supplementary reading program and visits 
with the parents of Jefferson students, ex- 
Plaining such things as the new math and 
the food stamp program. some of 
her evenings, she puts her piano training to 
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good use, accompanying a PTA singing group. 
Reports from the teachers and administra- 
tion at Jefferson have been uniformly en- 
thusiastic; in fact, Miss Hutton has been 
asked to stay on after her stint with the 
Teacher Corps is over. 

Along with her teaching duties, Miss Hut- 
ton commutes to Philadelphia each week 
where she is working toward a Master's De- 
gree in special elementary education at Tem- 
ple University. There too she makes an im- 
pression, Dr. Evan Sorber, who teaches at 
Temple, says, “If the Corps should end to- 
morrow, the College of Education at Temple 
would never be the same. We are constantly 
incorporating the new techniques we've 
learned with Teacher Corps into the regular 
curriculum for all education majors.” 

In short, the Teacher Corps offers a unique 
contribution, It is able to attract bright, 
dedicated, imaginative, a warm young people 
to one of the toughest jobs in the profes- 
sion—teaching the disadvantaged child. 
The program deserves Congress’s support. 


Ten Thousand Freedom Fighters Take on 
the Portuguese Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

[From the Observer, Jan. 29, 1967] 


Ten THOUSAND FREEDOM FIGHTERS TAKE ON 
THE PORTUGUESE ARMY 


(By Colin Legum) 

(Nore.—Portugal has 120,000 troops fight- 
ing four wars in its African possessions—in 
Angola, Mozambique, Cabinda and Guinea— 
at an annual cost of 244 million. Nearly half 
the troops are now in Mozambique, which 
borders on Tanzania, Malawi, Rhodesia and 
South Africa. The few foreign journalists al- 
lowed into Mozambique are restricted to con- 
ducted tours by the Government. Our Com- 
monwealth Correspondent has built up a 
picture of this ‘forgetten war’ after travel- 
ling round the frontiers of Mozambique and 
talking to rebel leaders, diplomats, travellers 
and Portuguese defectors.) 


Edurdo Mondlane is Africa's outstanding 

liberation leader, and Portugal's most wanted 
man. 
Yet he hardly fits the pitcure of a fighting 
man. His gentle learned manner, bow-tie, 
unmistakably American accent, white Amer- 
ican wife and three children, bear the clear 
halimark of the American college professor, 
which he once was, having taught anthro- 
pology at Syracuse University. New Jersey. 
He returned to Africa in 1963 to lead Fre- 
limo—the Front for the Liberation of 
Mozambique. 

Frelimo forces first went into action on 25 
September 1964. They now claim to be 
strongly established in two Mozambique pro- 
vinces—Cabo Delgado and Niassa—and have 
begun operations in two others—Mozam- 
bique and Zambesia. After three months’ 
fighting in Tete province—the sensitive area 
alongside Rhodesia and Malawi—they were 
8 to withdraw because of supply prob- 

ems. 

Frelimo began its revolution with 250 
trained men organized into guerrilla groups 
of five to 12. Now it boasts 7,000 under 
arms, and another 3,000 cadres serving the 
guerrilla forces in various capacities. Of 
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these, 3,000 are in Cabo Delgado, a provincë 
mainly inhabited by the warrior Makondé 
tribes. 

MILITARY BASES AND HOSPITALS 

Despite mounting Portuguese military ef- 
forts—their forces haye increased al 
fourfold to over 50,000 in the last two years 
Frelimo claims to have brought Portugal! 
administration to a virtual halt in Cabo 
gado and Niassa and to have established 
military bases, a scratch administrative serv” 
ice, bush hospitals and schools of its own. 

Frelimo now carries out 80 per cent of 4 
military training inside the country insten 
of in Tanzania, Algeria and Egypt. Only of- 
ficers and others requiring specialist training 
are still sent abroad. 

About 2,500,000 of Monzambique’s eat 
mated seven million inhabitants—50,000 © 
them Portuguese—live in Cabo Delgado prov 
ince. The other province which the rebels 
claim to control—Niassa, which abuts 
Lake Malawi—stretches across 200 miles. 
takes Frelimo soldiers 15-20 days to wu 
from their northern to their southern 

Supplies are a major problem, All equip’ 
ment has to be carried by hand, Ros 
transport Is out of the question because the 
Portuguese patrol the main roads. They un 
helicopters and aircraft to spot movemen 
on the ground. 

Prelimo faces the added problem of supply) 
ing basic requirements such as salt 
clothing, to peasants in the liberated areas 
Many of the Portuguese and Asian stores 
have closed down. But there are about 3,000 
Portuguese farmers and traders in the 
tory controlled by Frelimo. They have 
told they can stay provided they do not be- 
tray Frelimo activities to the Army. 

A dozen Portuguese traders and farmer 
have crossed into Tanzania, under Frelim 
escort, rather than return to Portugal. A 
rangements are now being made for th 
to emigrate to countries of their choice 
Their preference appears to be Canada. x 

About 70 soldiers are reported to have de 
fected from the Portuguese forces to date 
One defector, Jose Inacio Bispo Catarino (N° 
2178/64) said that during the 17 months he 
was in Muedahe he was caught in 13 am 
bushes. On his arrival in Tanzania, he said“ 
“I cannot fight on the side of the Portugues’: 
because I know what they are doing 
wrong.” 7 

Portuguese military defectors are offe 
the alternative of going to Algeria to join 
Portuguese Opposition forces based there 
of seeking political asylum. The first group 
of volunteers for Algeria left Dar es Salaam 
a few weeks ago. 

Dr. Mondlane says: “We are at war only 555 
cause our attempts to have the future 
Mozambique settled by discussions throug? 
the United Nations were rejected by — 
Portuguese. We worked for two years to B° 
negotiations going before finally taking vE 
arms, We are fighting against a politics 
system, not against the Portuguese. 
people have strict instructions not to 
people of any race unless they are sol 
or informers.” 

Recently, when a Catholic churchman dis- 
appeared from Niassa province, the Portu- 
guese said he had been the victim of en í 
bals. To counter this particular example ‘ 
Portuguese propaganda, Frelimo hel 
Portuguese canon, the secretary of the Bishop 
of Niassa, to walk across rebel territory th 
far as Tanzania to enable him to see as 
his own eyes that the missing person W 1 
safe. The canon was then allowed to trave 
home by sea, 

Portuguese propaganda is concerned to 
show that the rebellion is confined to aie 
Makonde tribes. They have many tra 
tional enemies among the other triper 
Eudardo Mondlane seeks to refute this 0 t 
vide and rule" policy by pointing out do 
only half the fighting force in Cabo Delg* 
belongs to the Makonde tribes. 


narm 
diers 
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Tribalism, however, is a factor in the situ- 
ation. Frellmo's Central Committee, at its 
Meeting in October 1966, “vehemently con- 
demned the tribalistic tendencies shown by 
dome comrades In their functions.” 

Another of the. Central Committee's criti- 
Slsms was directed against “the tendency 
Which exists among many male members sys- 
tematically to exclude women from the dis- 
Png lon of problems related to the Revolu- 
Until the middle of 1965, the fighting in- 
de Mozambique was largely confined to 

ing Portuguese administrators and 

Woops. Although the ambush is still an im- 
Portant part of Frelimo's operations, it now 
strong enough to engage in company 

on, committing between 65-150 men to a 
e engagement. 

But,” says Mondlane, we don't have the 
— to maten the Portuguese. They would 

us to engage in large-scale combat with 
But we naturally avoid this kind of 
denting.“ 

The arms used by Frelimo are mainly Rus- 
lan, Chinese and Czech. We would dearly 
love to use American, British and Belgian 
Weapons as well, but unfortunately these are 
Rot available to us—only to the Portuguese.” 

DENIED AID BY THE WEST 
u Neblzing to an allegation that Frelimo 
anti-Western because it depends so largely 
$2 Communist help, Mondlane explodes: 
th t are we supposed to do if, apart from 
© Africans, only the Communists wil! train 
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the support of China and Russia be- 
they are sympathetic to us and have 
connections with the Portuguese. 
As for the suggestion that we are tele- 
ed by Moscow and Peking because we 
their aid, the answer is that those 


Let the West offer to help us, and 
tint they can test whether or not we are 
y non-aligned.” 
t of the allegation made by some West- 
— diplomats that Mondlane himself is be- 
Used by Communist sympathisers who, 
yaen the time is right, will simply push him 
t? Mondlane laughs. “This is simply 
n nse, There may be some Communists 
man elimo, but they are irrelevant. What 
en? is whether they are good national- 
He points out that although the West pro- 
aides no military aid to Frelimo, there are 
Re sorts of funds in the West" raised by vol- 
tary groups for organisations like Frelimo. 
Frelimo's organisation operates partly in 
Mozambique and partly in Tanzania. The 
Sigh is largely inside Mozambique. 
— Says Mondlane, “we possess an 
Status larger than that of most African 
Mondlane and four of his senior officials 
SPerate from a few poky offices in Dar es 
wit But all their other offices—dealing 
h education, social welfare and health— 
Scattered throughout towns in southern 
close to the Mozambique frontier. 
Seriously wounded soldiers and civilians 
the rebel-held territory are brought to 
s own hospital in Dar es Salaam, 
is run by two Portuguese doctors, Mr. 
Martins. 
Dar es Salaam, too, there is the Mozam- 
e Institute's teaching and teacher-train- 
tre, staffed partly by Americans. It 
anned programme for producing Mo- 
que university graduates—20 in 1967, 
968, 50 in 1969. As the students 
y, they are absorbed Into the organisa- 
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aim of our movement,” Mondlane 
“is not simply to wage a revolutionary 
„but to convert Frelimo into an in- 
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stitution which will progessively take over 
the government of the country as we lib- 
erate new parts. We are concerned with 
building up a unified political system as well 
as creating a fighting army. ... We are 
realistic enough to know that it may take a 
very long time before the Portuguese can be 
driven from Mozambique. 

“But there is a growing unity of purpose 
among the Mozambicans themselves. Once 
they were willing to rely on the African 
States, the UN and others. Now they have 
learnt to help themselyes. This is a great 
step forward. We are on our way to victory.” 


From an Unknown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from the mother of a 
20-year-old marine now fighting in Viet- 
nam. She included in her letter, a poem 
written by this valiant young man that is 
an extremely moving, and touching mes- 
sage of thoughts that must be in the 
minds of most of our young men bearing 
the difficult burden of our Nation's policy 
in that terrible conflict. 

This marine’s mother described her 
son's poem beautifully as, “The quiet 
dedication and acceptance of duty in- 
herent in this compassionate little verse 
is typical of the character and courage of 
our men in Vietnam. Surely we can do 
no less than back them up in every way 
possible.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include this young man’s 
poem in the RECORD: 

FROM AN UNKNOWN 
(By Cpl. Bruce E. Taylor, U.S. Marine Corps) 
I know we've never met, what's more 
I'm glad that I'm unknown. 
It's best that you don't know that I'm 
Ten thousand miles from home. 
For if you did, then chances are, 

You'd lie awake at night, 

And worry through those long dark hours, 

While I must go and fight. 

So sleep securely, lucky one, 

Night holds no fears for you, 
And as you rest in comfort 

I will do what I must do, 

The life I lead is filled with pain, 

And fear and sweat and sorrow. 
Each day I face the knowledge that, 

I may have no tomorrow. 

That's a thought that’s hard to live with, 

Day after day, after day, 

For I've left all that I love, 

And I’ve come such a long, long way. 
Yet I’ve seen friends fall, who came as far 

And left as much behind. 

They've earned your pride, but they'd rather 
have 

The joy you'll someday find. 

Thanks for reading this, my friend, 

Though I don’t know your name, 

Perhaps because I’ve come so far, 

Your son won't do the same. 

You may wonder why I've written— 

Someone you never knew— 

On behalf of those who'll die tonight, 

I've a favor to ask of you. 

Try to find the time tonight 
To say in a quiet tone, 

A few soft words, not much to ask, 
A prayer for one unknown. 
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Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, recently it 
was my pleasure to attend ceremonies 
in which a student from Grosse Point, 
Mich., presented a check for $1,000 to 
Peace Corps Director Jack Vaughn to 
help build a school in Tanzania. The 
young man, Stu Dykstra, and his fellow 
students had raised this amount by sell- 
ing, among other things, bagels. And 
because of their efforts 90 African chil- 
dren will have a chance to be educated. 

President Johnson has asked for 1,000 
U.S. schools to sponsor similar school 
partnership projects. In this program 
the people of developing nations promise 
to provide land, labor, and teachers for 
new schools. The money raised by 
American schoolchildren pays only for 
construction materials; then Peace Corps 
volunteers help show the people how to 
build the structures. 

The Peace Corps celebrates its sixth 
birthday this month. Syndicated Col- 
umnist Ruth Montgomery has pointed 
up its successes and, under unanimous 
consent, I include her views in the 
RECORD: 

E (By Ruth Montgomery) 

WAsHINGTON.—The Peace Corps is altering 
its thrust. After five highly successful years 
during which its principal aim has been the 
education of illiterates in underdeveloped na- 
tions, the agency will now emphasize the 
production of food. 

And although retrenchment is the order of 
the day in most government departments, 
the Peace Corps hopefully seeks to expand 
from 52 to 60 countries, through a requested 
budget increase of $12,000,000. 

The shift in emphasis is grim recognition 
of the facts of mid-century life. Hunger is 
stalking the world, as Earth's population con- 
tinues to spiral despite aroused efforts to 
encourage birth control. 

Thus. the corps is shopping for agricultural 
specialists who can teach natives how to dig 
wells, irrigate arid land, grow new crops, raise 
chickens, fight cattle diseases, and organize 
farm cooperatives to distribute food. 

The Peace Corps, which recruits more col- 
lege graduates than any other non-military 
arm of government, hopes to enlist 10,500 
new volunteers during the coming fiscal year. 
This would bring the total to 19,240, nearly 
double the number of corpsmen two years 


ago. 

The Peace Corps’ impact abroad has been 
little short of phenomenal. Since its cau- 
tious launching by President Kennedy in 
1961, the fledgling agency has inspired some 
two dozen other nations to establish imita- 
tive Peace Corps of their own. 

So massive has the multi-nation effort be- 
come that there is now an international sec- 
retariat in Washington, and a full-fledged 
conference will convene at New Delhi in 
March to exchange ideas and swap technical 
know-how. 

Jack H. Vaughn, who took over as Peace 
Corps administrator from JFK's brother-in- 
law, Sargent Shriver, a year ago, is station- 
ing more of his permanent staff abroad, to 
“tighten up“ the overseas operation. 

During the first year of operation, each 
Peace Corps volunteer cost taxpayers 89,000, 
but this has steadily decreased until the 
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approximate cost is now $7,400 each. As in 
the beginning, volunteers are given muster- 
ingout pay of only $75 a month, after com- 
pleting their two-year hitch; yet the so- 
called volunteer generation has eagerly 
sought the opportunity for overseas service. 

The largest PC contingent, one thousand 
strong, is in India. Because of that nation's 
gargantuan food crisis it is being expanded 
to 1600, with most of the volunteers working 
at the village level to increase food produc- 
tion and teach nutrition. 

Despite the changed emphasis, education 
will continue to play an important role. 
Since its inception the corps has schooled 
trainees in a total of 82 languages and dia- 
lects, 22 of which had never previously been 
taught here. Among these are Ewe, Fang, 
Krio, Wolof, and Ulithi. 

One of the most interesting new gambits 
of the corps is the school-to-school program. 
Its immediate goal is to persuade 400 Ameri- 
can schools to underwrite a like number of 
new schoolhouses in 26 developing nations, 
at a cost of $1,000 each, 

Tanzania alone requires 50 such buildings, 
and Michigan has offered to take on that 
country as its particular project. Gov. 
George Romney kicked off the drive there 
Jan. 3, and more than $10,000 of the $50,000 
has already been raised, with high school 
students donating their extracurricular in- 
come from such chores as washing cars and 
skinning deer for hunters. 

To qualify for the $1,000 gift, a native vil- 
lage must agree to provide a teacher, donate 
land for the site, and furnish the physical 
labor to erect the building. The U.S. money 
covers only construction materials, and the 
Peace Corps provides the supervision. Would 
that the foreign aid program could match 
this in economy and idealism! 


Hard Look at Federal Spending Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, as 
the President sends down numerous mes- 
sages calling for new Great Society pro- 
grams and expansion of old ones, the 
American people are asking, “Where are 
the promised economies?” 

Congress is going to have to face up to 
its responsibility by serving notice on the 
administration there will be no more tax 
increases until there is concrete evidence 
the President intends to make some effort 
to cut spending and move toward a bal- 
anced budget. Unless this is done the 
people are being misled into believing 
that we are living in an age of unprece- 
dented prosperity. The average working 
family in America is not better off just 
because it has more dollars in its pocket 
when those dollars are steadily losing 
their buying power through inflation. 

Our first duty, it seems to me, is to 
guard the spending of the peoples’ money 
in order to preserve the value of the dol- 
lar. This takes discipline, a virtue, I am 
afraid, this administration lacks. 
Therefore, it is up to Congress, the direct 
representatives of the people to put the 
brakes on nonessential and unnecessary 
Federal spending. 

Some of the feeling of the folks back 
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home about some of the Federal spending 
programs is clearly stated in an editorial 
from the Dyersburg Mirror of Dyersburg, 
Tenn. I inelude the editorial as a part of 
these remarks and commend it to my col- 
leagues. The editorial follows: 
“Great SOCIETY” SHOULD ECONOMIZE: 
Nix on SURTAX 


It scarcely needs to be said that no one 
likes to have their taxes raised whether they 
be city, county, state or Federal taxes. A tax 
hike or even talk of a tax hike immediately 
produces squawks from the taxpayer. So 
we'd like to do some “squawking” of our 
own—both as an individual taxpayer and as 
a stockholder in the corporation which pub- 
lishes The Dyersburg Mirror. 

LBJ’s proposal to add a six per cent surtax 
on the income tax paid by corporations and 
also by individuals earning over $3,000 a 
year draws both our anger and our indigna- 
tion. 

The reason we're particularly incensed is 
that we are fighting a costly war in Vietnam. 
If the tax hike was just for the purpose of 
taking all necessary steps to win that war 
and get out of Vietnam, we would not be 
so Opposed to Johnson's proposed surtax. 

The reason we're mad is that the President 
is trying to fight a costly war in Vietnam 
and, at the same time, continue a lot of 
high-priced social programs here at home. 
It takes no economic expert to figure out that 
we just can't afford both at the same time! 

Before we would pay more taxes with any 
willingness, we'd like to see LBJ and the 
90th Congress make severe cutbacks on the 
Great Society's Anti-Poverty program and 
other similar Federal programs and also to 
cut the waste out of the programs once 
they're cut back. 

For one thing, we're tired of being taxed 
so that government can subsidize illegiti- 
macy. The women who continue to have 
iNegitimate baby after illegitimate baby and 
receive an additional check from the govern- 
ment after each new arrival get no sympathy 
from us. Of course, the welfare officials ask, 
“Why make the child pay for the mother's 
mistake?" Our answer is, “Why make US 
pay for the mother’s mistake?” If you look 
at it one way, the Federal government is 
encouraging sin and increased illegitimacy by 
such a program. 

And to continue the list of programs that 
need sharp checks put on them, what about 
the people who are offered work and a job 
and won't take it because, They'll cut off 
my welfare check!"? 

Fruit can rot on the ground in California 
or Florida but you can’t get them to accept 
the job of picking fruit. 

We know of one amusing yet disgusting 
example of what some of these programs are 
breeding. A man was sent to a local firm 
who had asked for an unskilled laborer. The 
foreman told the man that the first thing he 
wanted him to do was to load a wheelbarrow 
with some debris that had been piled up 
and roll it to another spot and dump it. 
The man looked at the wheelbarrow like he'd 
never seen one before then looked at the 
foreman and said, “I ain't pushing no 
damned wheelbarrow!” and walked off. 

We know of numerous examples of busi- 
nessmen here who need people to work at 
various jobs but they just can't find anyone 
to work or, if they do find them, they com- 
plain, “They’re not worth having. People 
just don't seem to want to work anymore 
and, when they do work, they take no pride 
in their work.” 

This is only too true both in Dyer county 
and throughout our nation today. The 
great American qualities of individual Initia- 
tive, a willingness to work and to work hard— 
these qualities are being sapped from too 
many Americans today. The leech sucking 
the life and initiative out of many is our 
sprawling Federal government that is giving 
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too many “hand outs” to too many with to? 
little watchfulness of these programs and 
much waste. 

One of Webster's definitions of a drone is 
“an idler who lives by the work of others. 

We're tired of working and being 
and taxed so that the drone can idle whilé 
we work to support him. 

No, Mr. President, you have no right to ask 
the American working people to pay ! 
taxes until you do some extensive 5 
on many wasteful or unnecessary Federal 
programs! 


South Africa Stands Up for Anti- 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
public of South Africa is one of the fe¥ 
bona fide nations on the African con: 
tinent that is still willing to speak 0U 
against communism, This country 
leaned over backwards to demonstra 
her friendship for the United States, 
despite times when our policy makes peo- 
ple act like a “dilomatic bull in a chins 
shop” in our relations toward her. 

The unprecedented and controve 
policy regarding the carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is an example of such action: 
To present the other side of this bridge- 
wrecking incident, I am inserting í 
article from the South African Digest o 
February 24, 1967, for the Members to 
read: 

“FRANKLIN D. Rooseverr’ anp “Swor? 
Knot": No CONDITIONS ATTACHED 


In Cape Town this week the South 
can Prime Minister stated that no conditions 
were attached by the Government when 
United States aircraft carrier Franklin 
Roosevelt received permission to dock 8. 
Table Bay early in February. When the nh 
missile tracking ship Sword Knot was la 0 
given permission to dock at Durban aA 
was only one condition: the crew should 
allowed to go ashore. it 

On February 4 the Franklin D. Roosere 
called at Cape Town to refuel on its retur" 
home from the Far East. In spite of e ne 
orate arrangements involving both sides, 55 
crew learnt on arrival that they would u 
de allowed shore leave. The Sword Kue 
waited jor some time in the vicinity of DW 
dan for permission to dock after the sou I 
African Government had given approve 
The Sword Knot was eventually diverted 
Mombasa by the U.S. authorities. A 

Addressing a Cape Town audience, D 
Prime Minister, Mr. B. J. Vorster said ser 
South Africa had an appreciation for ted 
stand President Johnson and the Un ne 
States were taking in Vietnam. When it 
U.S. aircraft carrier Franklin D, Roosev? 
came to Cape Town the people were pre no 
to show their appreciation for those Ts 
had faced the perils of war in that sphere. 

HOSPITALITY s 

Seldom before had there been such spo? 
taneous actions of genuine appreciation si 
hospitality as had been shown to the Osi 
cers and crew of the Franklin D. Roose? pe 
by all sections of the population in the On 
Peninsula, Mr, Vorster said. t 

Although the South African governmer, 
had given permission for the carrier to d 


— 
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Without any conditions attached, the officers 
“nd crew had not been allowed to accept the 
hospitality of the people of Cape Town. So 
nobody knew who was responsible for un- 
doing what top level service men on both 
Sides had worked out in detail. Perhaps some 
e somebody would clear it up even if 
Only for the sake of the record. 
The other had been the case of the Sword 
Knot. There too, permission to dock at Dur- 
had been given, but the ship had not 
Put into port. The only condition that had 
stipulated in the case of the Sword 
Knot was that the crew should be allowed 
80 ashore, The reason for this condition 
that he did not want the crew, both 
White and Negro, to think that South Africa 
not want them ashore. 
HUMANITARIAN 
“From a purely humanitarian angle I can- 
Rot allow people to be cooped up in a ship 
days and days“, the Prime Minister said 
"I Consider it an insult to my country and 
my peoples. 
Of the future, the Prime Minister sald, 
“The ball ts entirely in the United States 


i “I can only play it the way they serve 
it they serve it at all. 

We are friends and we have been so over 
the years in spite of differences in domestic 
policy, We have never considered differences 

domestic policy as a bar to friendly co- 
Keeraklon. We have never asked the United 

tes or any other country to subscribe to 
ed Policy—not even to understand it. We 
ve always only expected credit—that we 
honest and sincere in trying to solve our 
Naur em-—the colour problem,” Mr. Vorster 


“We look upon the United States and ac- 
ae her as leader of the free world. We 
W, nd as close to her as honour will permit, 

è have appreciation for any country which 

ds up to the Communists. We know 
t it is to be threatened. We have ap- 
lation for the stand that President John- 
Vierand, tine United States are taking in 
etnam.” 
to What happened on the S.A. coast belongs 
history. The men of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt were disallowed the hospitality of 
People—but not by us.” 
PREVIOUS VISITS 


pare Prime Minister said that since April 

res there had been nine visits to South 

— by missile tracking ships, including 

from the Sword Knot—one recently. 

There had been no trouble and nobody's 
ie were hurt. 

Nobody was embarrassed and nobody was 
‘neulted, No conditions were laid down.” 
cot Associated Press report from Washing- 

had suggested that in the case of the 
hay visit of the Sword Knot, permission 
vid been granted for the ship to dock, pro- 
b ed the laws of the country were observed 
Y the crew. The Prime Minister said that 
Such condition was laid down and the 

n for this was obvious. 

tes? decent host lays down such a condi- 
on to a decent guest. In view of past ex- 

ence it was not necessary to do 80.“ 


Investigation Needed in Agriculture 
Reporting Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
Partment of Agriculture in January 
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sharply revised earlier predictions of 
beef cattle numbers. Previous esti- 
mates had indicated that a decline in 
beef output was the trend, but actual 
census figures have revealed that the 
estimates missed the mark by more than 
3 million head of beef which were not 
included in the past 5 year’s cattle num- 
ber estimates. 

The results in the marketplace have, 
of course, been very disruptive. This 
departmental error has been a major 
factor in the price skid in feeder cattle 
in the Dakota markets during recent 
weeks and price drops from around the 
country have been reported in the wake 
of this USDA error. 

The livestock industry is very depen- 
dent upon accurate statistics from the 
Department, and every effort must be 
made to find out where the estimates 
went wrong and where they can be cor- 
rected. 

The Department must carry out a 
complete and thorough inquiry into this 
mistake. Congress must demand that 
a top-to-bottom investigation be made 
to avoid this type of error in the future. 

The Department should take a sec- 
ond look at its reporting and estimating 
techniques to make sure that they are 
in tune with the times. The current 
polling method may well be outdated in 
this day of fewer units with larger pro- 
duction per unit and marketings of fed 
cattle at an earlier age. 

Whatever the cause behind the mis- 
take, the Department must spare no ef- 
fort in determining where its methods 
are incorrect and promptly make the 
appropriate adjustments. 


Remarks of Dr. Leonard Covello Upon 
Acceptance of the Meritorious Service 
Medal of the Department of State of the 
State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
State of New York awarded a Meritori- 
ous Service Award to Dr. Leonard 
Covello, teacher and principal of Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, in the East 
Harlem section of New York City. 

Dr. Covello’s record of distinguished 
service is a long one, but he himself al- 
ways placed great emphasis on the rela- 
tionship between his school and the com- 
munity which it served. Under his lead- 
ership, Benjamin Franklin High School 
played a great part in East Harlem’s life, 
with respect to both the Italian and 
Puerto Rican communities. 

Dr. Covello’s record of success ante- 
dates the recent triumph of warped soci- 
ology, in the limpid lexicon of which the 
inhabitants of the Benjamin Franklin 
school district are now termed “de- 
prived.” In the old days, nobody told 
the kids that they were “deprived.” The 
kids were just told to work. As an ex- 
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pupil of another school in the “Little 
Italy” section of the Bronx, I know this 
for a fact. It is too bad that the U.S. 
Office of Education has chosen to de- 
emphasize bootstrap improvement in 
favor of a sociologically faulty emphasis 
on artificial environmental situations. 
Our schools will come to regret the new 
sociology. 

The remarks of Dr. Covello on the 
above-mentioned occasion follow: 
REMARKS oF Dr. LEONARD COVELLO UPON 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE MERITORIOUS SERVICE 

MEDAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF THE 

STATE or New YORK—PRESENTATION OF THE 

MERITORIOUS SERVICE AWARD BY Hon, JOHN 

P. Lomenzo, SECRETARY OF STATE, STATE 

or New YORK, AT THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Hrica SCHOOL, East HARLEM, New YORK 

Crry, DECEMBER 14, 1966 


Judge Lomenzo, I want to express my deep 
deep appreciation to you as Secretary of the 
Department of State of the State of New 
York, for having conferred on me, this very 
high honor. 

May I accept this award not only as a 
tribute to myself, but as a tribute to my 
colleagues and co-workers—teachers, parents, 
East Harlem Societies and Organizations, and 
my former students whose cooperative efforts 
made possible whatever was achieved. 

I want to express my appreciation to those 
who have spoken here tonight and to the 
organizations which they represent and 
which have sponsored this community 
event—the East Harlem Civic Association 
and its President, Ugo Perez; the Instituto de 
Puerto Rico and its President Luis Quero 
Chiesa; the East Harlem Council for Com- 
munity Planning and its Chairman, Carl 
Flemister, and the Migration Division of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and its Na- 
tional Director, Joseph Monserrat, Franklin 
39. 

I also want to thank all those who are 
honoring me with their presence here to- 
night. 

Special thanks are due to Miss Rita Col- 
lins, Assistant Secretary of State for the 
State of New York, and to Luisa Quintero 
feature writer and columnist for El Diario, 
for their help in planning this program. 

You can well understand how gratifying 
it is for me to be receiving this award in the 
school and in the community which has 
meant and means so much to me. 

Benjamin Franklin High School in East 
Harlem was organized in June 1934, during 
the Great Depression—a disaster which 
shook the nation to its very foundations. It 
was a period of fears and doubts and ques- 
tions about every aspect of our American way 
of life. Searching questions were raised as 
to the role of the public school in our Ameri- 
can communities. It was in 1932 that Pro- 
fessor George Counts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, wrote his challenging 
book: Dare the School Build A New Social 
Order. 

There was a need for a high school for 
boys in the East Harlem community, The 
high school came into being through the 
united, persistent and untiring efforts of the 
people of the East Harlem community and 
concerned people outside the community. 

At that time, De Witt Clinton High School 
located in the North Bronx had a register of 
11,000 boys. 6,000 were in the main build- 
ing and 5,000 were in five annexes. Two of 
the annexes (old elementary schools) on 
the East Side of Manhattan were made avail- 
able for the new school and 1,800 boys were 
transferred to constitute the student body 
of the Benjamin Franklin High School. 

There were two educational experiences 
that gave direction to the educational pro- 
gram of the Benjamin Franklin High School. 
One was the East Harlem Boys’ Club Study 
1928-1934; the other was the program of the 
Department of Italian at the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School from 1921-1934. 
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In 1927 the Boys’ Club of New York estab- 
lished the Jefferson Park Boys’ Club in a 
new building on 111th Street near 2nd Ave- 
nue, to provide a program to counteract the 
high juvenile delinquency in East Harlem. 
In 1928, by a grant made available through 
the ent of Sociology of the School 
of Education, New York University, a study 
was undertaken to determine the effects of 
the Jefferson Park Boys’ Club of New York 
on the youth of the East Harlem community, 
and on the community itself. 

Professor Frederic Thrasher, a nationally 
known sociologist and author of The Gang— 
A Study of 1313 Gangs in Chicago, came 
from the University of Chicago to New York 
to direct this study. 

At the time this study was undertaken, I 
was Chairman of the Department of Italian 
at the De Witt Clinton High School, located 
at 59th Street and 10th Avenue, and Lec- 
turer in the School of Education at New 
York University. Due to the fact that one- 
third of the 1,000 students in the Italian 
Department were living in East Harlem, Dr. 
Thrasher asked the cooperation of our De- 
partment in this Study. So that the Italian 
Department staff, the teachers-in-training, 
and some of the Italian students living in 
East Harlem ali became involved in this 
Study in various capacities. In our par- 
ticipation in this study, in the numerous dis- 
cussions, conferences and seminars at New 
York University and in the East Harlem 
community, the question constantly arose as 
to what should be the role of the school in 
relation to the many serious problems facing 
the East Harlem community—a community 
in which almost 80 percent of its 200,000 peo- 
ple were of foreign stock—an immigrant 
community, confronted with the ever occur- 
ing problem of the second-generation- 
foreign-born children and children of 
foreign-born parents. 

The Boys Club Study made two very im- 

portant contributions; One, it stimulated the 
East Harlem community to compaign for a 
high school for its boys who had to travel 
long distances to get an education; and two, 
it gave us a thorough and extensive sociologi- 
cal study of every aspect of community life 
in East Harlem. 
The Italian Department at the De Witt 
Clinton High School began with one class 
in 1920 and by 1928, had a register of 1,000 
students with a full four years course, and 
two 4th year classes. Cooperating with the 
Italian Teachers Association, parity for the 
Italian language was established in 1922 
after a ten year campaign. For during that 
period school authorities felt that having 
Italian students study the Italian language 
would segregate them from other students 
and retard their “Americanization"—an old 
and often repeated story—an idea with which 
we very definitely took issue. 

The Italian Department was not only con- 
cerned with the study of the Italian language 
and the appreciation of the culture of Italy, 
but also, through its club activities, spon- 
sored many Italian programs in the Italo- 
American communities of the city. It put 
on performances of Italian plays, music and 
folk dances in settlement houses, churches, 
schools and Italian Society centers. At these 
performances the students assumed the im- 
portant role of speaking to the parents, urg- 
ing them to keep their children in school to 
achieve at least a high school diploma, and 
stressing the importance of having their 
children study the Itallan language. Some 
of these students were trained to teach Eng- 
lish to Italian immigrants and to help them 
obtain their American citizenship papers in 
centers in East Harlem and on the lower 
East Side of the city. 

The alumni and senior students of the 
Department established Help Classes for the 
younger students who were having a difficult 
time maintaining themselves in High School. 
Home visiting was also carried on by older 
students and teachers. 

In 1929 the Department of Italian created 
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the first Italian Parent Teachers Association 
at De Witt Clinton even before the high 
school itself had a Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion, 

A Department and Club magazine Il Foro 
was launched and students were given the 
opportunity to carry on this very valuable 
activity. 

The purpose of all these varied activities 
was to stimulate the young Italo-American 
student not only to aspire and to achieve for 
his own personal advancement, but also to 
give him an opportunity to serve. 

In the course of these activities, we all 
gained a great deal of insight into the prob- 
lems that Italo-Americans were facing in 
our city—in the “Little Italics” of that pe- 
riod. So that when Benjamin Franklin High 
School was organized, there was already the 
conyiction that for this school to carry out 
an effective educational program, it had to 
involve itself in the life of the community. 
So we attempted to create a Community- 
Oriented—a Community-Centered School. 

Through the creation of a Community Ad- 
visory Council of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School which included in its member- 
ship business and professional groups, reli- 
gious groups, educational organizations, civic 
associations, foreign language societies and 
press, prominent community citizens, social 
agencies, municipal departments and stu- 
dents of the high school, the school took the 
‘initiative and became involved in problems 
affecting the community: housing, health, 
citizenship, parent education, racial prob- 
lems, juvenile aid, etc, In this way the 
school reached out Into the community in 
an attempt to make the people realize that 
education must have a broad social basis 
and should not confine its program only to 
the academic aspects of education, 

Of course, we were interested and con- 
cerned about the academic values of the 
high school program. The basic knowledges 
and skills that students derive from the 
various disciplines were and are tremendous- 
ly important. Reading at least at grade 
level was and is very important; but we were 
also concerned with the social aspects of 
education—with widening the scope and 
function of our high school program, We 
wanted community inyolvement and partic- 
ipation. We wanted to ally ourselves with 
the wholesome forces In our community to 
bring about better and more wholesome 
community living. We felt that academic 
subjects should not be an end in them- 
selves but should be utilized to achieve 
these broader social purposes. And student 
involvement was one of the very important 
objectives in all our plans. 

It was possible through the personnel as- 
signed by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (W.P.A.) and our own school and com- 
munity resources for the school to function 
on an all-year round basis with a day school, 
afternoon and evening educational and rec- 
reational programs, and a summer school. 
The W.P.A. workers assigned to the school 
did an extraordinary job, particularly in the 
Remedial Reading Programs of the English 
and Social Studies Departments of the high 
school, At one period of the All-Year Round 
educational program, the W.P.A. assigned 
ninety-six (96) workers to carry on our many 
and varied activities, 

One of the very active Committees of the 
Community Advisory Council was the Hous- 
ing Committee. This School Community 
Committee worked consistently over a three 
year period, in the campaign to establish 
the East River Houses on the East River 
Drive—the first low income Housing Project 
in East Harlem. It also campaigned for the 
new Benjamin Franklin High School also 
on the East River Driye—or “The East 
Riviera” as we called it, using as our cam- 
paign “A New School in a New Com- 
munity.” And we just missed out on a 
badly needed hospital! After much solici- 
tous and continued effort, the High School 
Division of the New York City Board of 
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Education granted the school an extra posi- 
tion for a Community-School Coordinator 
an unprecedented concession, and probably 
the first of its kind in the city, However. 
we failed in achieving an equally important 
position—a Director of Intercultural Educa- 
tion functioning city-wide in the High Schi 
Division. 

In order to work more closely and more 
intimately with the community, we ren 
five store-fronts on 108th Street close 
the main building of the high school. These 
store-fronts were used for a Friends @ 
Neighbors Club for general meeting p 
an Hispanic-American Educational Bureau. 
an Italo-American Educational Bureau, ® 
Community Library and an Alumni club 
Center. 

We conducted a Sanitation Drive to make 
our streets cleaner and more wholesome. W® 
created a Playlot—the forerunner of the 
present Vest Pocket Parks. We published 
the East-Harlem News—jointly sponsored VY 
the school and the community. For we 
wanted to create a Voice for the East Harlem 
community—a Voice which was non-existent 
in those days and which was badly needed— 
and for which there is an even more urgent 
need today. 

Before the Second World War, there was 
& very substantial Puerto Rican comm 
in East Harlem, El Barrio"—the pionee 
and largest Puerto Rican community in New 
York City. To help meet the educational 
and social needs of our Puerto Rican ~ 
the Community Advisory Council of the 
school sponsored an Hispanic—Educati?’ 
Bureau using one of the school’s store-fron 
to carry out its program Jointly with the 
Italo-American Educational Bureau whic? 
occupied an adjoining store-front, With the 
ending of the Second World War, p 
for our Puerto Rican students and people 
were increased and expanded. A Pu 
Rican Parent Teachers Association was org®” 
nized, planning {ts own programs and using 
Spanish at their meetings and social events. 
A students’ Borinquen Club gave the Pu 
Rican students of the schoo! an opportunity 
to sponsor programs in the school and in 
the community, and to acquire understand” 
ing and appreciation of the culture of theif 
people. 

In 1948-1949 a series of Press Conferences 
eighteen in all—were sponsored by the schoo; 
and the Puerto Rican leaders. Directors 
public agencies in New York City and moe 
York State in the fields of education, W® 
fare, social work, law enforcement, civil serY” 
ice, labor etc were invited to discuss 
programs of their agencies with Puerto Ric 
leaders and representatives of the Hispani? 
press. Journalists of the caliber of Lula 
Quintero, Babby Quintero, Teofilo Maldonad? 
and Arnaldo Meyners conveyed the necessary 
information derived from these conferences 
to the Puerto Rican community, The “A 
dents of the Borinquen Club were hosts 
participated in these conferences. y 

Six Annual Latin-American Festivals org% 
nized by Babby Quintero and Luisa Quinten 
and directed by Babby Quintero, were he” 
at the school in the auditorium filled to A 
pacity. These festivals not only provid t 
four to five hours of colorful entertainmen, 
but drew the Puerto Rican family into wb 
school. 

It may be of interest to note here that 1” 
1951 the first substantial study of the spuer 
Rican Child in the New York City’s Publie 
Schools” involving seventy-five (75) Elemere 
tary and Junior High Schools, s 
the Mayor's Advisory Committee on Puert? 
Rican Affairs, was made through the m 
sources of the Benjamin Franklin His 
School. : 

I have tried to point up very briefly and 
inadequately some of the highlights of ou 
experience in our attempt to create a com 

com“ 


munity School—a Community-Cen 
School—a school that would serve its rhe 
munity. It was the school that took 


initiative. It was the school reaching out 
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into. the community, seeking and stressing 
and urging cooperative action. 

Today in East Harlem we have a reverse 
situation. It is the community taking the 

tative. It is the community seeking in- 
Yolvement in one of its newly built schools at 
127th Street and Madison Avenue. This past 
Year in the new Intermediate School 201 in 
East Harlem, the local community—parents, 
leaders, lay and professional people con- 
cerned and troubled by the lack of progress 
Of their children in our East Harlem Com- 
Munity schools, have been seeking to create 
an effective and continuing relationship be- 
n the school and the local community. 
basic feature of their proposal is the 
Creation of a School-Community Committee 
äs an integral part of the school to function 
th in the school and in the community. 
functions and responsibilities that this 
ool Community Committee would as- 
Sume haye generated a controversy that has 
involved the Mayor of the City, the Board of 
ucation, the United Federation of Teach- 
ers, the United Parents Association, the Pub- 
Education Association and the supervisory 
of the schools. The issues involved 
have by no means been resolved - just an un- 
easy truce. The local press has given ample, 
not completely satisfactory coverage, to 
is controversy. 

To me, the proposal made by this local 

ool- Community Committee represents 
due of the most significant educational 
®Vents that has occurred in my long career 
as a teacher in the public schools of our city. 

at long last, it is the community which 
taking the initiative—it is the community 
Now seeking involvement in the education 
Of its children. For decades our schools have 

n living in a continual state of crisis 
Which can only be eliminated by bold, 

tive and even extreme measures. 

For decades our New York City schools have 
Suffered consistently and grievously with 
dequate budgets, over-sized classes, heavy 
teaching schedules, shortage of essential ma- 
ls and working conditions that have 
Made it difficult and at times impossible to 

& good teaching job. As teachers we have 

lored the lack of general public support, 

k of parent cooperation for s 
Public education and creating quality edu- 
dation for all our children. For the best in- 

ests of the child are served when a con- 
Serned body of local people is intimately in- 
Yolved with the school program, and therein 
Strengthens immeasurable the total educa- 
tional experience of the child. 

The proposals of a School Community 
Committee for LS. 201 extreme as they may 
appear, afford an unusual opportunity to 
help create the kind of schools that we have 
envisloned. Let us not eject and condemn 
Utterly this community effort. Let us con- 

ue to “reason together” to find the solu- 

The basic idea of community involve- 
Ment in the school in the education of the 
Child is sound, For what may appear un- 
Conventional, extreme or even impossible to- 

y, can become the reality of tomorrow. 
Let's go forward for a better tomorrow. 


Congressman Horton Points Out Effects of 
Fast AFL-NFL Merger on Superstar 
Floyd Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a little-recognized result of the recent 


- 
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merger of the American and National 
Football Leagues. 

As a former sports administrator, I 
feel great concern over the effects which 
the merger will have on young, promis- 
ing stars such as Floyd Little, who last 
year completed 4 years of greatness with 
the Syracuse University football team. 

Mr. George Beahon of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle has called at- 
tention to the outgrowth of the NFL- 
AFL merger in a recent column. Since 
he is one of the most respected sports 
commentators in America, Iam sure that 
his column will be read with interest by 
all: 

THE GREAT MERGER 
(By George Beahom) 

In his junior year at Syracuse, his second 
straight season as an All American halfback, 
Floyd Little was tabbed as The first $500,000 
ball carrier in the pros.” Nobody made any 
serious argument. One Saturday in that 
same season the bowlegged speedball put it 
all together in a game against Pittsburgh at 
Shea Stadium. He went in himself for four 
touchdowns, including a picture play 95-yard 
punt return, 

In the dressing room after the game Sonny 
Werblin, president of the New York Jets of 
the American Football League, put his arm 
around Little and told him something nice. 

“That punt return has to be worth another 
$100,000 when it comes to contract time.” 

That was late in 1965, and after the bowl 
games of Jan. 1, 1966, there were wire service 
pictures of senior stars standing in the end 
zones after the final whistles, signing con- 
tracts to play in either the National or Ameri- 
can League. There were several term con- 
tracts that ranged from $200,000 to $600,000. 

Floyd Little was a junior then. He would 
have to walt one more year to get his. 
Everyone said he couldn't miss. It was just 
a matter of how much money. 


FINISHED ALL BUT ONE 


Meanwhile, the big senior year was in 
front of him at Syracuse. No sense bugging 
himself about which club would deliver the 
contract that would offer Floyd Little some 
of the good things in life for the first time. 

Early in the 1966 season he injured a leg. 
But he never missed starting a ballgame. In 
fact, over 87 scheduled gumes in high school, 
prep and college, he started 87 and finished 
86. It didn’t help him to play despite the 
injury in three-early-to-mid season games 
with the Orange. But he finished big, and 
eight closing wins put Little and Syracuse in 
the Gator Bowl where he had a big afternoon 
against a highly regarded Tennessee squad, 

There where no scouts or agents or coaches 
signing the college seniors after the bowl 
games of a month ago. This was all a thing 
of the past. 

There was The Great Merger, which gave 
all of us freeloaders the Great Super Bowl 
on the tube. Everybody wanted Super Sun- 
day's Super Colossal Game of The Century. 
The pros took $2 million for the telecast 
rights, proved virtually nothing in the Game. 

Except the operators of the AFL and NFL 
saved themselves inestimable millions in fu- 
ture salaries. No more competing with dol- 
lars. 

From now on, apparently, the graduating 
seniors will take what the pros decide to give 
them. Because they will draft next month, 
and claim negotiating rights to this and 
that body, and sign them when and for what 
they please. 

NO COMMUNICATION 

There hasn't been any “baby sitting” of 
Floyd Little by the pros. The talent scouts 
haven't made even a suggestion of contacting 
one of the great halfbacks of the last three 
collegiate football seasons. Little has heard 
about various clubs measuring him here and 
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there in their draft plans. But not person- 
ally. 

“No one has approached me about any- 
thing,” confided Little on a visit here last 
week. He wasn't complaining, just report- 
ing. He is worried. 

This is a man of 24 who has been accused 
of being 18, or 29, with a full hitch in the 
Marine Corps, of being married with a house- 
ful of kids, and of having played football for 
a dozen seasons, Scratch the stores. They 
originated mostly, with disgruntled recruiters 
who watched him play in high school and 
for two seasons in prep school and couldn't 
get him to their own campuses. (“You 
should know," says Floyd, how many kids 
were turned down at Syracuse, and wound up 
in the Holy Eight—the Ivy League. It’s all 
because Syracuse has a false rep as a football 
factory.“ 

Little has worked to eat as long as he can 
remember. My dad died in 1949, and it 
was this simple: My three sisters and my 
brother, he's a paratrooper in Vietnam, we 
had to work to keep mom and the house- 
hold together. 

“I did anything and everything. Delivered 
papers and worked as a stock boy. I was a 
soda jerk and part time bookie. I'm still 
working, in Syracuse, outside of classes.” 

Either or both of his years in prep school 
may have cost Floyd Little the jackpot con- 
tract. It would seem The Great Merger pre- 
cludes his getting the big money that pro 
football's biggest operators discussed so 
openly only months ago. The college seniors 
are eligible to pay the first installment on 
The Great Merger. 


Face Saving Expected on Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick, who apparently is 
still in Rhodesia, filed another column 
which was printed in the Washington 
Star of March 7 relative to the compul- 
sory sanctions on Rhodesia, again com- 
ing to the conclusion that these compul- 
sory sanctions are not going to destroy 
the Smith government. Mr, Kilpat- 
rick’s column follows: 

Pace SAVING EXPECTED ON RHODESIA 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

SALISBURY, RHODESIA — The visitor who lis- 
tens attentively to Prime Minister Ian Smith, 
and catches some of the gung-ho contagion 
of independence in the Salisbury air, is likely 
to conclude that in Britain's war of sanc- 
tions upon Rhodesia, time is working on 
Rhodesia’s side. Yet spokesmen for Her 
Majesty's Foreign Office, interviewed in Lon- 
don, have plausible arguments to the con- 
trary. They remain earnestly hopeful that 
the sanctions, coupled with other pressures, 
will bring a penitent Smith back to the 
bargaining table before the end of the year. 

There is no question that 16 months of 
economic sanctions, both voluntary and 
mandatory, are beginning to put a squeeze 
on Rhodesia. No one in authority will say 
what became of the 1966 tobacco crop, which 
was bought up and warehoused by the gov- 
ernment, but it is widely conceded that grow- 
ers suffered a heavy blow in the marked- 
down prices they finally received. Now the 
1967 crop is headed for market. It too 
must be channeled through clandestine 
routes toward an uncertain return, 
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The sanctions have had a devastating ef- 
fect upon Rhodesia's exports of chrome and 
asbestos. An enormous sugar output is 
stymied. One $3 million venture in gold 
mining has been blocked. It is a reasonable 
assumption that trade in meat, meat prod- 
ucts and leather has been severely curtailed. 
And as a natural consequence of the growing 
imbalance in trade, Imports of many con- 
sumer goods—especially luxury items—have 
been noticeably restrained. 

That is the dark side of the picture. The 
British Foreign Office ts conyinced this pros- 
pect will get darker yet, particularly if South 
Africa should weary of playing the sym- 
pathetic good friend to its northern neigh- 
bor. Rhodesia and South Africa compete in 
many fields of export trade. Altruism has its 
limits. And South Africa, under her new 
president, shows signs of wishing to emerge 
from social ostracism within the world com- 
munity. 

These comfortably grim predictions: from 
Whitehall, in my own view, fail to take 
sufficient account of Rhodesia’s spirit and 
Rhodesia’s resources. Outside of Africa, 
most of the nations of the world could not 
care less about Rhodesia; they have a thou- 
sand problems more important than the 
tight enforcement of sanctions against her. 
But Rhodesia’s sole concern is Rhodesia. 
Her people are working night and day for sur- 
vival. Their hearts and minds are engaged 
in this struggle with a dedication her critics 
and enemies cannot match. And though 
Smith has a number of articulate oppo- 
nents, the European community (and many 
an African leader) is solidly behind him. 

Thus a locker-room spirit prevails in the 
months since independence was declared, 
Rhodesia’s Ingenious manufacturers have 
learned to make-do and to diversify. To 
halt the outflow of scarce Rhodesian pounds, 
they have learned to make refrigerators, 
freezers, paper clips, cosmetics and news- 
print. They are growing their own wheat. 
Their printing presses are adapting to rollers 
newly made in Rhodesia. They are promot- 
ing the tourist trade as if Victorla Falls were 
Miami Beach. 

Thus far, abundant supplies of oil, gaso- 
line, and spare motor parts have come in. A 
large Ford assembly plant, employing 60 Eu- 
Topeans and 400 Africans, has been “more or 
less shut down,” but this is rather less than 
more; last week the plant's capacious park- 
ing Jot was half full, and something obvi- 
ously was going on inside. Employment 
levels are holding firm, partly through pro- 
grams of spread-the-work, and some areas 
even report a labor shortage. 

In the Rhodesian view, a great many na- 
tions, having given lip service to the U.N.’s 
Afro-Asian bloc, sooner or later will prove 
susceptible to advantageous deals. Rho- 
desia’s tobacco ranks with the best in the 
world; it can be bought for half the price of 
American leaf; in time, it Is felt, someone 
will buy it. The same hopeful prospect ap- 
plies to sugar, chrome, asbestos, iron ore, 
leather. Seventy nations may have reported 
their compliance with anti-Rhodesian sanc- 
tions, but Lord Angus Graham, Rhodesia’s 
minister for external affairs, is cheerfully 
unimpressed. “A lot of these chaps,” he re- 
marks, “are like Lord Nelson: They have a 
blind eye.” Meanwhile, along Salisbury's in- 
dustrial Lytton Road, the economy appears 
to be booming. The giant Castle brewery is 
produting enough beer for Rhodesians to 
drink themselves to prosperity, if not to in- 
sensibility. The casual eye spots factories 
producing cork products, detergents, enam- 
eled goods, steel fabrications, matches, 
printed packages and cartons. No one 
doubts that Rhodesia can produce, from her 
own resources, the food, fruit, meat, grain, 
textiles and building materials necessary to 
sustain life. My own guess is that, given 
South Africa's continuing cooperation (plus 
the assistance of Portgual and the neutrality 
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of Switzerland), Rhodesia can keep going 
indefinitely. 

In this event, the militant Afro-Asian bloc 
doubtless will renew its howl for the use of 
force to crush Rhodesia, but public opinion, 
both in the United States and in Britain, 
surely would rebel. In the end, some mu- 
tually face-saving device will have to be 
found that envisions something a little bit 
less than independence featuring something 
& little bit less than majority rule. Until 
that time, Rhodesia will rock gently along. 


The Right To Bear Arms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject. of a new firearms law is again before 
the Congress. It is apparent, of course, 
that constitutional questions affect this 
subject as well as every other subject 
with which the Congress is concerned. 
This legislation is also closely related 
to the problem of crime in our country, 
particularly organized crime and crimes 
of violence employing deadly weapons, 

A recent editorial appearing in the 
February 28, 1967, issue of the Wauke- 
gan, III., News Sun, Lake County’s only 
daily newspaper, is relevant to this sub- 
ject. I am pleased to attach to these 
remarks this provocative editorial hav- 
ing the title “The Right To Bear Arms”: 

THe RIGHT To Bear ARMS 


Everytime state or federal lawmakers pro- 
pose bills to regulate the use of firearms, 
there is an outraged cry among gun zealots 
who say a constitutional right is being 
infringed. 

They point, as does a letter to the editor 
today, to the Second Amendment of the Con- 
stitution which says: A well- regulated 
militia being necessary to the security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be abridged.” How- 
ever, gun control opponents ignore the part 
about “a well-regulated militia” and merely 
cite the section about “the right of the 
people.“ 

Historically, the founding fathers believed 
the United States could protect itself chiefiy 
through a system of locally organized 
militiamen or citizen-soldiers. So in 1791 
when the Bill of Rights was adopted, Amer- 
ican pioneers were giyen the right to keep 
and bear arms as a means of protecting the 
country against domestic disorder and for- 
eign danger. Yet, times change. In the 
20th Century, we have the armed forces and 
various law enforcement agencies doing the 
job of the 18th Century minutemen. So 
the essential intent of the Second Amend- 
ment really is no longer meaningful. 

Further, because the amendment was de- 
vised within the framework of a militia, 
nothing in it says the usage of guns for “per- 
sonal“ pleasure cannot be controlled or reg- 
ulated by either the state or federal govern- 
ments. In fact, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
held that state and federal lawmakers may 
pass laws prohibiting the carrying of con- 
cealed weapons, requiring the registration 


of firearms and limiting the sale of firearms 


for other than military use. 

If the framers of the Constitution had 
wanted to guarantee all citizens the right 
to guarantee all citizens the right to bear 
arms without restriction, they would have 
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worded the Second Amendment in much the 
same manner as the First Amendment whic? 
unequivocally states Congress shall make 
no law. | abridging the freedom of speech. 
Thus, liberty of expression is given a proad, 
explicit and forceful guarantee against gov- 
ernmental interference that is denied the 
freedom to bear arms. And those who 
to equate the right to pack a pistol with the 
right to give a street-corner speech are be- 
fogging the issue with legalistic inaccuracy: 
The state and federal government 
every “right” to regulate the use of fir 
Those who argue that gun controls damage 
their constitutional rights should re- 
the Constitution. 


Civil Defense Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


= OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of the 
Members of this body to an edito. 
which appeared recently in the Santa 
Rosa, Calif., Press Democrat on the oc“ 
casion of the regional directors confer- 
ence which was held in that city. of 

We normally think of the Office 
Civil Defense in its role of protecting our 
citizens in the event of military aggres“ 
sion by a foreign country and this edi- 
torial lists some of its accomplishment) 
in that field, I, too, commend the ei 
defense program for its efforts, but od 
would be derelict in my duties if I fail 
to point out the help I have seen it de- 
liver during and after natural disasters 

My own congressional district has been 
visited by the effects of floods, fo 
fires, earthquakes and tidal waves. 
Lives, homes, and property have 
lost, destroyed, or damaged by all of thes¢ 
and in every case, the men of the Office 
of Civil Defense, cooperating with our 
city and county units of government. 
have been prepared and ready to give un 
stintingly of their time and talent 
assist those in need. 

The men of the Office of Civil Defense 
have earned the praise and thanks 9 
my constituents and I, and we salute 
them. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

CD CONFERENCE 

This week Santa Rosa and Sonomé 
County are honored with the presence of th 
nation’s top Civil Defense officials who are 
conducting a Regional Directors Conferenc® 
here at Region Seyen, Office of Civil Pe- 
Tense. 

These CD officials are discussing some 
mighty important business. This includes 
planning, programs, problems and actions 
affecting the survival capability of our n 
tion if we were ever to undergo a nucles 
attack. > 0 

This may seem somewhat remote to a 
average Sonoma County citizen, but this vat 
mighty important business, The Fede 
Civil Defense program has been referred to of 
President Johnson as “an important elemen 
of our total defense effort." He said that, 1. 
aims at the achievement of a nationwide f 
out shelter system.” 

This fallout shelter system, 
Defense McNamara has said, is 


f 
Secretary ° 
“essential t 
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Our national security.” He adds that Civil 

fense is one of three major programs that 
Constitute our general nuclear war forces: 
“The Strategic Offensive Forces, the Con- 
tinental Alr and Missile Defense Forces and 
Civil Defense.” 

This year the President has asked the Con- 
Bress for $111 million for civil defense. This 
&mounts to about 14 per cent of this coun- 
try's requested defense budget of $75.5 bil- 
lion, or only about 55 cents per capita per 
year. 

Congress has said that the Federal Civil 
Defense Act is, To provide a system of de- 
tense for the protection of life and prop- 
erty..." and that ". the responsibility 
for Civil Defense shall be vested jointly in 
the Federal government, the states and their 
Political subdivisions.” 

We can truthfully say that the Federal 
Civil Defense program which emphasizes the 
Tole and importance of local government, is 
â far cry from bureaucracy. 

This is a modest expenditure for survival. 
It is a non-crisis type of program. The facts 
show that progress has been made with fall- 
Sut shelter protection located already for 
Over 156 million Americans. Of this amount, 
Over 44 million shelter spaces are stocked 
With emergency supplies. This is an accom- 
Plishment. 

The Press Democrat salutes the participat- 

officials. May they have a most success- 
ful conference, 


Designing Company—Cummins Lures 
Good Architects to Columbus, Finds It 
Pays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


. OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr, HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am pleased to point out another 
Prominent publication which takes note 
Of the architectural renaissance in Co- 

us, Ind. 

The Wall Street Journal, in the March 
6 edition, describes a renaissance of com- 
munity spirit, too, which has come with 
the striking new buildings in the south- 
€rn Indiana county seat. 

And, as this excellent article states, the 
Credit goes to the Cummins Engine Co. 
in Columbus and the firm's chairman, J. 

in Miller, for this unique program of 
beautification. 

Believing that buildings should be im- 
Pressive as well as useful, Mr. Miller and 
the Cummins Co. have initiated a plan 
to pay the fees for the Nation’s lead- 

architects to design schools, churches, 
and public buildings in Columbus. 

The result is a boost in community 
Pride and a new concern among Colum- 
bus residents about how their town looks. 

The text of the article is as follows: 
Destcnnva Company: CUMMINS LURES Goon 

ARCHITECTS ro COLUMBUS, Finps Ir Pars 

(By Peter H. Prugh) 

Cos uugos, Inp.—Several blocks from this 
community's downtown area, a low, almost 
Windowless elementary school with a broad, 
Sweeping stalrway entrance is in the final 

of construction. Nearby, excavation 
been completed for a new public library, 
designed by I. M. Pei, architect for the John 
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F. Kennedy Library at Harvard. Also in the 
area is a large, modernistic church built in 
1941 by the late Eliel and Eero Saarinen. 
Eero, the architect for New York's CBS build 
ing and Washington's Dulles Airport, Is fur- 
ther represented here by a bank building 
on the town's main street and another soar- 
ing church finished three years ago on the 
outskirts. 

Five other new school buildings by dis- 
tinguished American architects dot this com- 
munity, and plans for two others are already 
under way. In addition, the town boasts a 
handsome community golf course, designed 
by Robert Trent Jones, with an elegantly 
modern clubhouse. 

Small Midwestern county seats may have 
many virtues, but they aren't usually known 
for significant contemporary architecture. 
What, then, are schools, churches, banks and 
other buildings by some of the nation’s lead- 
ing architects doing in this southern Indiana 
town of 25,000? 

The unusual architectural patrons of 
Columbus are Commins Engine Co., large 
maker of heavy duty diesel engines, and 
J. Irwin Miller, Cummins chairman and a 
member of a prominent local family whose 
considerable fortune was made in banking 
and in Cummins. 

Mr. Miller, a former president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, and his family 
were instrumental in getting the Saarinens 
to design two churches in Columbus. But 
the burst in architectural activity here 
mainly dates from the middie 1950s, when 
the Cummins Foundation, set up by the 
company, made an offer to the school board 
to pay all architectural fees for new local 
schools to encourage more creative building 
designs; the board accepted. Under the ar- 
rangement, the school board selects the 
architect from a list of six first-rank Ameri- 
can architects submitted by a disinterested 
panel of two architects. No architect can 
be chosen more than once, and the architect 
is also given responsibility for recommending 
landscaping and interior furnishing for the 
school. i 

A GIFT TO COLUMBUS 

More recently, the foundation has broad- 
ened its offer to include other public build- 
ings in Columbus, and more than $800,000 
has been spent for architectural fees and re- 
lated costs since the program began. In 
addition, Cummins Engine itself paid for 
the 18-hole golf course and clubhouse on 
farmland near Columbus at a cost of $1.5 
million, then donated it to the community. 

Not all interest in Columbus architecture 
has been centered on new structures, how- 
ever, The Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co., 
of which Mr. Miller is chairman, is pushing 
a program to rehabilitate the rows of ornate, 
late 19th century buildings that line Wash- 
ington Street, the town’s main downtown 
thoroughfare, in conjunction with an urban 
renewal program. 

Mr. Miller conceived of the school archi- 
tectural fees program when the community's 
need for new schools became painfully obvi- 
ous in the 1950s. 

The 57-year-old executive indicates that 
the fees program wasn't merely prompted by 
civic mindedness. The town needed strong 
educational facilities and an interesting liv- 
ing environment to attract talented manage- 
ment and research people to work for Cum- 
mins. “If Columbus isn't an above-average 
community, we can’t stay here,” he remarks. 

The company obviously plans to stay. A 
huge $22 million research and engineering 
facility, designed by Chicago architect Harry 
Weese, will soon be completed. The com- 
pany has also had a recent large influx of 
young management personnel. 

For example, when Berton J. Goldstein, 
28, came to Columbus from Atlanta for a 
Cummins job interview last year, he says he 
expected “to see a factory in the middle of 
some farms.” His wife, who knows some- 
thing about architecture, began “overwhelm- 
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ing me with names” of the various designers 
after she saw the buildings, says Mr, Gold- 
stein, who's now in charge of Cummins prod- 
uct publicity. An executive for Arvin Indus- 
tries Inc., another large local company, says 
Arvin's prospective employes are usually 
shown some of the town's architectural land- 
marks as part of its recruitment program. 

The new buildings have met with consid- 
erable praise from art criitcs. The magazine 
Architectural Forum notes that the com- 
munity “has more than 20 buildings that 
have attracted national attention.“ Wolf 
Von Eckardt, a critic for the Washington 
Post, wrote that the new bulldings have 
“made this still rather messy, car-drowned 
Midwestern city... into a showcase of the 
country’s most handsomely designed modern 
schools, churches and other community 
buildings," 

Local reaction to the architecture is mixed, 
probably partly because Cummins, with 
about 8,000 employes here, cannot help 
dominating the community somewhat. “I 
think they could find enough good architects 
in the state of Indiana without going out of 
state to find them,” says Peter Zaharakos, an 
operator of a picturesque ice cream and soda 
parlor on Washington Street. Some of the 
new schools go to excess,” he feels. And 
recently county officials turned down a 
Cummins Foundation offer to pay the archi- 
tectural fees for a new children’s home. 
Nevertheless, residents of the town proudly 
escort visitors around to see the various 
buildings. 

Ralph Neville, principal of McDowell 
School, designed by John Carl Warnecke & 
Associates, of San Francisco, and completed 
in 1960, says the school produces a “relaxed 
atmosphere” for both teacher and pupil. 
The school is made up of four buildings con- 
nected by walkways, and features wide glass 
windows and numerous peaked roof sections. 
Since the building was finished, the sur- 
rounding low-income neighborhood has 
noticeably perked up through rehabilitation 
and some new construction. 

Clarence Robbins, superintendent of the 
Bartholomew Consolidated School Corp., 
which includes Columbus, claims that the 
handsome new schools help attract good 
teachers. More than 40% of the teachers 
here have advanced degrees or are working 
on them, he says. Despite some complaints 
by citizens, he says the buildings haven't 
proved overly costly to build or maintain. 
An elementary school completed here in 1963 
under the Cummins program cost $15.48 a 
square foot, Mr. Robbins notes. The state 
average that year was 815.44. 

Behind the Cummins program, however, 
is a long-range view of the importance of 
good, functional architecture, which goes far 
beyond building costs per square foot. 
“Anybody who's traveled around the world 
ean see how long buildings can last if they're 
really done well,“ comments Mr. Miller, who 
feels that American architecture is now in 
one of its best periods. “But mediocre build- 
ings have short lives, It’s expensive to be 
mediocre.” 

CHEAP SCHOOLS, LOW STANDARDS 


It’s particularly dangerous to build shoddy 
schools, he says, because children learn not 
only from what they read and hear, but also 
from what they see around them. A cheap 
school building that “just tries to get by“ 
can have the effect of producing “cheap 
standards” in other areas. Tou can't tell a 
guy in our diesel factory you want accuracy 
to one ten thousandth of an inch if he works 
in a cheap building with poor lighing.” 

Like many other observers, Mr. Miller is 
worried about the seemingly insoluble prob- 
lems facing many of America’s major cities, 
Even in Columbus, he fears that the town 
still hasn't adequately prepared for its fu- 
ture. “But if any city can solve its prob- 
lems, a town of 25,000 ought to be able to. 
Here, there’s a chance to make a difference.” 
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Those who feel good architecture is an 
unnecessary frill should take a look at Co- 
lumbus. Although the town still has its 
share of jangling signs, ugly buildings, traf- 
fic jams and other problems, the new archi- 
tecture has boosted community pride and 
created an atmosphere that makes citizens 
concerned about how their town looks. All 
this seems to illustrate a saying of Winston 
Churchill's, which Mr. Miller is fond of quot- 
ing: “First we shape our buildings, then our 
bulldings shape us.” 


Grand Lady of Brookdale Turns 95 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
rare privilege to be the Representative 
of a district of New Jersey wherein re- 
sides a person with such nobility of 
character that she is universally loved, 
and her friends are numbered in the 
thousands; the recipients of her benef- 
icence are numbered in the millions. 
This very great lady, Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Thompson, Brookdale Farm, Lincroft, 
N.J., celebrated her 95th birthday on 
March 2, 1967. The number of tributes 
sent her was unlimited and came from 
people in all walks of life, from the high- 
est to the lowest, all of whom consider 
her their friend. The Allenwood Hos- 
pital, founded by Mrs. Thompson many 
years ago, was renamed the Geraldine 
L. Thompson Hospital. Dozens of 
friends called at her home but because 
of her delicate health, she was able to 
see only a few of the many who wanted 
to wish her happy birthday in person. 
Mr. M. Harold Kelly, publisher of the 
Red Bank Daily Register, and a lifelong 
friend of Mrs. Thompson, visited with 
her and Eleanor Marko, of the Daily 
Register staff, reported on Mrs. Thomp- 
son's birthday in the March 3 edition of 
that newspaper. I am happy to include 
this article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
because the accomplishments of this 
very great lady are an inspiration to all: 

Granp Lapy OF BROOKDALE Turns 95 
(By Eleanor Marko) 

Lincrort.—Mrs. Geraldine L. Thompson, 
grand lady of Brookdale Farm, was 95 yester- 
day. 
The bouquets began to arrive early. The 
congratulatory messages made small stacks. 
It was a day of recalling things past. 

As a protection to her delicate health, the 
remembrances were given in no bevy of ex- 
citement. The afternoon was punctuated 
with brief visits by close associates to Mrs. 
Thompson, who sat in a favorite lounge chair 
in her bedroom and appeared well and hand- 
some in a pink nylon robe edged with lace. 
She was attended by her daughter, Mrs. 
Elisabeth T. Babcock of Woodbury, L.I., and 
two nurses. Beside her was a birthday cake 
and a large bouquet of 95 pink roses and 
carnations accented with blue (her favorite 
colors) from the organization Mrs. Thomp- 
son founded in 1912—the Monmouth County 
Organization of Social Service. The card 
read: To our patron saint.“ 

Another card on a lovely bouquet read: 
“Hopes and prayers for a very long life, for 
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content, spiritual Joy and for all the rewards 
so deserved by my wonderful and blessed 
Mother.” Mrs. Babcock, the survivor of four 
children of Mrs. Thompson and the late 
Lewis Steenrod Thompson, in a private in- 
terview with The Register, chose her words 
filled with affection and genuine wonderment 
at the major accomplishments, undertakings 
and causes her mother fought for in her life- 
time. “She is magnanimous,” she summar- 
ized. 
FRIEND TO NEEDY 


Monmouth County is rich in gifts from 
Mrs. Thompson who has been motivated all 
her life to help those in need—a lesson 
learned from her mother, who was instru- 
mental in banishing Blackwell's Island, New 
York City’s archaic penal institution, Mrs. 
Babcock said. 

“To my mother money is a serious respon- 
sibility,” Mrs. Babcock acknowledged. “She 
never indulged a penny on herself.” 

She recalled that her mother and her aunt 
Mrs. Elizabeth Preston (sister of Mr. Thomp- 
son), seemed to her as a child to spend an 
exciting life “fighting battles”, which she 
found out later to be important advances in 
welfare in the state. “But we never felt 
deserted We (she, a sister and two 
brothers, four Prestons, and a cousin adopted 
by the Thompsons) couldn't wait until they 
came home to hear who won the battles.” 
Mrs. Thompson, like her mother, always 
talked with her children about her work. 
“To us, it was like today's children listening 
and watching exciting tales on television.” 

Mrs, Thompson now has 12 grandchildren 
and 23 great-grandchildren—with one great- 
great grandchild on the way. 

In all of Mrs. Thompson’s bustling years 
as a leader in health, welfare, community 
and political affairs, Mrs. Babcock commented 
that her mother “Never said anything bad 
about anybody.“ 

FOUNDED HOSPITAL 

Her wit also was as unmatched as her 
naturalness. Her compassion made progress. 
It was this compassion that led her to found 
the Allenwood Hospital, the county’s tuber- 
culosis hospital. This pioneer spirit to estab- 
lish in the county State Charities Aid and 
Prison Reform Association (as early as 1912), 
and in other services humanitarian, educa- 
tional, or civic, remained throughout her 
lifetime. 

More recently, in 1963, she gave $5,000 to 
aid in the establishment of a Monmouth 
Museum, and in 1965 set up a college scholar- 
ship fund of $6,000 for wards of the state. 

The Girl Scouts also were recipients of her 
gifts as was Mariboro State Hospital, River- 
view Hospital, Monmouth Medical Center, 
Monmouth Park Jockey Club Charity Fund, 
Lincroft First Aid, Audubon Society and an 
endless list of other organizations dealing 
with aid to their fellow men. 

She didn’t work alone. She enlisted the 
aid and support of residents throughout the 
state and her volce was always heard in the 
highest of political circles. A Republican, 
she had a close friendship with the late Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, 

The wealth that Mrs. Thompson has shared 
so philanthropically in addition to her own 
physical energies, is from the financial re- 
sources accumulated by her husband's father 
William P. Thompson, who at 19 was a col- 
onel in the Confederate Army in the Civil 
War. 

He studied law in Chicago at the war's end, 
became a counsellor, founding the National 
Lead Co., and ultimately becoming in New 
York one of the chief executives of John D. 
Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Trust, with which 
his company had merged. His son Lewis 
married Geraldine in 1895, coming to Brook- 
dale Farm short of a year later. The Geor- 
gian-type mansion and the magnificent 
barns, stables and training tracks were pur- 
chased by the eider Col. Thompson from the 
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estate of D. D. Withers, a prominent horse 
racing personality, who gave the farm its 
name. 

Mrs, Thompson's husband, a great hunts- 
man, was active in politics in Middletown 
until she moved into the same interests- 
He is credited for having paid for bus trans- 
portation for children in the Everett sec- 
tion to attend high school in Leonardo. 
had them bused to the Red Bank Railroad 
Station where they boarded a trolley tO 
Leonardo. 

Part of yesterday’s reminiscenses were with 
the publisher of The Register, M. Harold 
Kelly, who grew up on the Brookdale Farm, 
where his father for 40 years served as su- 
perintendent of the buildings and 20 of its 
cars. Mrs. Babcock remembers his father 95 
the “one who taught me to ride a horse.” 

The elegance of the mansion is tempered 
with a pleasing lived-in look, the obvious 
fact that it once housed an active big fam- 
ily. “It didn't seem large then,” Mrs, Bab- 
cock stated. 

Among the neighboring children were the 
four Hardings. Miss Laura Harding assumed 
in 1955 the position of president of M 
after Mrs. Thompson's retirement from the 
post in 1952, and whose successor was the 
late Mrs. George M. Bodman. 

“Granny (as she is affectionately called bY 
her close associates) put a piercing eye on 
me beginning in the war years,” Miss Hard- 
ing sald. Every day of my life I am aware 
of her scope and timelessness of her think- 
ing; her sense of fun and humor which are 
two different things, and a great love of 
nature and her compassion for children.” 

We asked Mrs. Thompson, who has been ® 
widow since 1936, what she might advise 
children of today. She answered with & 
quick smile, rejecting any “advice.” She 
said, “I would give them real richness, cour- 
age and hope.“ 


Democracy: What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most coveted scholarship aw: 
open to the youth of this Nation is the 
annual Voice of Democracy contest 
which is sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States and 
its ladies’ auxiliary. 

This year’s winning contestant from 
South Carolina is Lyndon Smith, a na- 
tive of the city of Columbia, the state 
capital, which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. Lyndon is an outstanding young 
man, and he certainly personifies the 
high ideals of the great majority of our 
young people in America. 

Lyndon’s winning essay dramatically 
illustrates how one of our youth has 
grasped the fundamental concepts of 
American democracy. We can all profit 
from reading this essay, and I would like 
to commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Democracy: WHat Ir Means ro ME 

In the strictest sense, democracy means 
popular rule, or, as Abraham Lincoln put it 
“Government of the people, by the peop! 
for the people.” We all know, of course, 
that democratic rule did not begin complet® 
with every right and freedom that we know 
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today. Each new part was added piecemeal 
in a centuries-long process. The embryonic 
stages of democracy were introduced around 
500 B.C. in the Greek city-states. Under 
Grecian democracy, each freeman had the 
Tight to vote and was allowed to serve in 
the Assembly. Roman democratic rule pro- 
Vided central authortiy over large areas, pre- 
Serving at the same time local city govern- 
ment. Rome also conceived the now famil- 
lar concept that all men have basic charac- 
teristics in common. Egland extended suf- 
frage to workingmen, and the French Revo- 
lution heralded the guarantee of personal 
neruos and the rejection of legal inequall- 
es. 

But it is in the United States of America, 
the richest and most powerful nation in 
history, that the most workable combination 
Of democratic ideals can be found. Here the 
Central power of government balances the 
responsibility and freedom of the individual. 
All Americans are guaranteed certain in- 
@lienable rights, and our State and local 
governments work to protect those rights, 
as long as they are exercised responsibly. 
This is American democracy—free individ- 
Uals working for the decision of the major- 
ity. An individual, however, is not free if 
he cannot understand, interpret, or utilize 
ficiency the democratic prinicplea under 
Which he lives. This is why a sound educa- 
tion is the essential foundation of demoe- 
Yacy, for majority rule can be successful 
Only when the citizens of a counrty are pre- 
pared to meet new problems and challenges. 
Our ancestors recognized this need follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War, and organized 
State system of public schools that would 
be open equally and free to all. In 1821 

Boston, the first public high school 
Opened, the forerunner of what is today one 
Of the most democratic of all institutions, 
for it is in our modern high schools that 
free thought and creativity are promoted 
for the majority of Americans. It is here 
that each new generation is afforded the 
Opportunity to develop into responsible citi- 
zens. It is in the high school classroom 
that we gain the knowledge and training 
necessary to employ wisely our future right 
to vote. 

Yet the importance of high schools in 
America extends far beyond simply providing 
Scholastic opportunities. High school is a 

ratory for democracy, in which young 
People participate In student government 
and hold elections for class officers, thereby 
Gaining invaulable training in democratic 
Principles. It is the responsibility of each 
Student to put forth his utmost effort, that. 
he later may be a better citizen in this, the 
Stronghold of democracy and bulwark of the 
free world. It is imperative that we as high 
school students strengthen our knowledge 
and understanding of democratic ideals, for 
Since its inception in the Greek city-states 
Centuries before Christ, democracy has met 
Opposition from all quarters. Dictators and 
tyrants have berated democracy as mob rule. 
Ignorance and apathy on the part of the 
Populace have undermined its effectiveness. 

challenges have accelerated danger- 
Ously—in this century alone the allied powers 
ot the free world have been forced to fight 
back both the central and axis powers of 
tyranny in two world wars. Now, the new 
danger of communism is threatening us ideo- 
1 y. economically, and militarily. At a 
time when our country's might and prestige 
are committed in a struggle against Com- 
Munist forces overseas, we high school stu- 
dents must rededicate ourselves to defending 
dur country's decisions based upon majority 
Tule. The challenge was outlined by Wood- 
Tow Wilson in his war message to Congress, 
When he declared, “The world must be made 
safe for democracy.” 

But our challenge is also an immediate 
One. A directive of the Moscow declaration 
ot 1960 stated. There are new opportunities 
Now to draw the younger generation into the 
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struggle for the great ideals of communism.” 
Here, clearly set down, is a major goal of the 
Communist Party—to exploit our generation. 
We must be ready to face and defeat this 
threat, We must, now, as high school stu- 
dents learn about communism—tits weak- 
nesses and inconsistencies. We must recog- 
nize the inadequacy of rule by force. Only 
then can we defend democracy and all that 
it represents: Freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of trial by jury—these and 
other freedoms that we must not take for 
granted. 8 

The torch has been passed - the outcome 
rests with me and my classmates. We must 
rededicate ourselves to defending more suc- 
cessfully the Great American experiment and 
dream democracy. 


The Larger Questions of Congressional 
Ethics Are Still With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the debate 
over the seating of Adam Clayton Powell 
has now ended—for a while—but its 
echoes will ring in these halls, I suspect, 
for a long time to come. 

My colleagues are aware that I have 
already stated at some length my reasons 
for voting for the seating resolution re- 
ported by the select committee and 
against the substitute resolution which 
deprived Mr. Powell of his seat. I also 
have made known my strong conviction 
that the House must proceed to some of 
the larger questions of congressional 
ethics if this action is not to be inter- 
preted by many as racially motivated. 


Today there came to my attention an 


editorial appearing in the Yuma Daily 
Sun of Yuma, Ariz., 2 days before the 
House vote on the seating of Mr. Powell. 
The advice in that editorial has a direct 
bearing on the yet unresolved issue be- 
fore the House—whether or not we should 
establish a committee on standards and 
conduct to insure that policing of Mem- 
bers’ official conduct is done on a uniform 
and fair basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall insert the Sun edi- 
torial in the Appendix at this point: 

ETHICS or CONGRESS 

The worst aspects of Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell's conduct over the past several years 
are, without question, indefensible. He has 
been in contempt of courts. He has im- 
properly kept his wife on his payroll and 
appropriated her paychecks. He has used 
committee funds for personal expenses. 
Such behavior cannot be condoned. 

The question remains whether the House 
of Representatives will be acting wisely, or 
even justifiably, if it follows the recommen- 
dations of the select committee for punish- 
ment as severe as any ever meted out in the 
history of Congress. This would subject 
Powell to the humiliation of censure, strip 
him of 22 years of seniority, and require pay- 
ment of $40,000 to be deducted from his 


If the House does take these punitive 
measures, it will expose itself to charges of 
having made Powell a sacrificial goat to 
divert public attention from the broader 
question of congressional ethics in general. 
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The public may not be diverted. The pub- 
lic may be inclined to ask disturbing ques- 
tions, and insist on answers. The public 
may ask: Is the House now going to ask for 
a reckoning from all other committee chair- 
men who have abused their power and privi- 
leges? The public may ask: Are the offenses 
of others whose persona] lives are not above 
reproach, who have put relatives on the pay- 
roll when others equally well qualified were 
available, who have used their influence for 
personal gain, also to be investigated? 

In sum, the public may ask: Is the House 
of Representatives going to use the Powell 
case as a springboard for enactment of a 
firm code of congressional ethics, or is it 
merely going to punish one malefactor in 
hopes that the matter will then be forgot- 
ten? It is a good question. It is one that 
ought to be asked, no matter what action the 
House takes with regard to Rep. Powell. 


New Math 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday the Washington Post carried an 
article of a recent large-scale interna- 
tional test of how well students learn 
math and these tests showed the United 
States to rank behind Japan, England, 
Sweden, France, and Belgium. This is 
quite shocking and being a former math 
teacher it caused me to wonder why. 

Today, I no longer wonder. Last 
night my son came to me with a prob- 
lem he was having with this new math 
system. I could go into detail of what 
happened, but I think the article I am 
herewith inserting in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, by Art Buchwald, from a 
recent issue of the Reader's Digest, will 
suffice: 

Wry Parents Can't App 
(Condensed from “Son of the Great Society," 
by Art Buchwald) 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
about American education in the last ten 
years and everyone has come up with his 
theory as to why Johnny can't add. I know 
why Johnny can't add. It's because his par- 
ents can’t do his homework. 

In the old days before N.M. (New Math) 
a kid could bring home his homework and 
his parents would go over it with him, mak- 
ing corrections or giving encouragement. 
But today the homework is so complicated 
that neither the kid nor his parents know 
what is going on. 

For example, the other day my daughter 
brought home an assignment. “I have to 
subtract 179 from 202,” she said. 

“It's quite simple,” I said. “You put the 
202 over the 179.” 

“But what do I do with the 107“ 

“What 10?" 

“The 10 that goes next to the 202.“ 

“I don't know what 10 goes next to the 
202, Let's subtract 179 from 202. Nine from 
two is three, and you carry one. Eight from 
zero is two. The answer is 23.” 

“We can't do it that way. We have to use 
a 10. Ten is a unit.” 

“I see. Well, the answer is still 23.“ I said. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I took nine from two and eight 
from zero.” 
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“My teacher says you can’t take nine from 
two because you can’t borrow from some- 
thing you don’t give back.” 

“Well, I'm going to call your teacher to see 
how she subtracts 179 from 202.“ 

On the phone I explained that I was hav- 
ing a small problem with the homework she 
had assigned. The teacher was very nice. 
“It’s really quite simple,” she said. “The 
two on the right-hand column is considered 
units of one. The zero in the center counts 
for zero tens. The two in the left-hand col- 
umn counts for hundreds. Therefore, you 
have two hundreds, zero tens, and two ones. 
Now to subtract. Go to the hundreds col- 
umn and start regrouping. Two hundred will 
become 100. Therefore, bring this 10 to the 
tens column. Now you have 10 tens, but you 
still can’t subtract in the units column. 
Therefore, regroup again. Now you only have 
nine tens. Take 12 from the 10 and now 
bring it over to the ones column because 10 
ones equal one. Now you have 12 ones. Do 
you understand?” 

“What's there not to understand?” I said. 
“Can I ask a very, very personal question? Is 
the answer 23?” 

“In this case it is, but if you were working 
in units other than 10, it could be something 
else.“ 

I hung up and started swallowing a whole 
bottle of aspirin, but my wife caught me in 
time. “How many aspirins did you take?” 
she asked. 

“I took seven and then I took five, but 
don't ask me what it adds up to.“ 


National Vocational Act of 1917 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just passed the 50th anniversary of the 
signing of the first National Vocational 
Act of 1917. Over the past half century, 
thousands of individuals have been given 
training which has increased their value 
to themselves, their communities and to 
the Nation. 

In my own State of New Mexico these 
programs, which started as farm train- 
ing and home economics training proj- 
ects, are now an important factor in our 
plans for growth and improvement of 
the level of living. 

Dr. M. G. Hunt, New Mexico's able and 
dedicated director of vocational educa- 
tion, has supplied me with some inter- 
esting statistics on the program in my 
State. n 

The statistics follow: 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL Act oF 1917 

Federally assisted Vocational Education 
Programs started with Vocational Agricul- 
ture Departments in the fall of 1918 enroll- 
ing 108 students. The following year Voca- 
tional Home Economics was offered in 12 de- 
partments with 248 students, and 9 adult 
classes with 134 persons. Trades and Indus- 
trial Programs began soon thereafter in a few 
schools with about 100 pupils. Distributive 
Programs started several years later with 
very few departments and enrolling less than 
100 students. 

From this humble beginning New Mexico’s 
program grew and in the school year 1966-67 
has enrolled 22,855 persons in Vocational 
Programs. 

The big thrust or breakthrough came with 
the passage of the Vocational Act of 1963 
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(P.L. 88-210) which saw the enrollment in 
Vocational Programs in New Mexico. climb- 
ing from 14,699 in 1963-64 to 22.855 in 19866- 
67. In addition, three area Vocational 
Schools have been established with 3,636 
youths and adults taking courses. 

The number of persons who have received 
training in Vocational Programs since 1917 
in New Mexico is impossible to determine 
because records were kept only on annual 
enrollments but the number runs into the 
hundreds of thousands. 

The amount of money expended for Voca- 
tional and Technical Education in New Mex- 
ico last fiscal year, including local, State, and 
Federal funds, was approximately $4,420,- 
586.00 and when reduced to a per-student 
cost indicates the need for improvement as 
rapidly as possible. 

New Mexico has 538 teachers in vocational 
and technical education programs at the 
present time. There is a critical shortage of 
qualified vocational teachers in New Mexico. 

The Teacher Training Program has high 
priority because only Agriculture and Home 
Economics have full-time programs in the 
state at the present time. 2 

An effort is being made constantly to ex- 
pand vocational and technical education at 
the secondary school level in the state by 
increasing and enlarging all segments of the 
program to serve the 50% of high school 
graduates who do not enter colleges and uni- 
versities. The programs at the secondary 
level would also train many who are poten- 
tial dropouts with skills needed by the labor 
market. , 

The second emphasis is placed on estab- 
lishment of several more area Vocational 
Schools in the state to serve thousands of 
youths and adults that need training or re- 
training. A survey made in 1965 in 31 towns 
and cities in the state indicates business 
and industries will need more than 68,000 
trained personnel by 1970. 

As New Mexico changes from an agrarian 
to an industrial state the demands for voca- 
tional training increase tremendously. How 
well these demands are met will largely deter- 
mine the future economic development of 
the state. 


Envoy With a Difference: The Honorable 
Franklin H. Williams, American Ambas- 
sador to Ghana i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN E 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

Envoy WITH a DIFFERENCE 
(From Gilley Olympio, Hohoe) 

Within the short space of time that he 
assumed office (less than one year) as the 
United States Ambassador to Ghana His Ex- 
cellency, Mr. Franklin H. Williams has won 
the enviable name of “Extraordinary Envoy”. 

How did he do it? After a close-up Cov- 
erage of his extended tour of and activities 
in the Volta Region I wish to assure our 
readers that “Frankie”, as his admirers affec- 
tionately call him, is indeed an “Ambassador 
with a Difference.” He is a remarkable man. 

GOOD MIXER 

Far from being the high-browed diplomat 
locked up in the high “Ivory Tower” looking 
down on the top of things and events, 
Frankie loves going to people up country in 
the towns, villages and cottages and mixing 
up freely with them. And he does so in 
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frank, informal American way. In this way 
he is able to discern the real problems of 
the people, helps them where necesssary or 
shares with them their joys and sorrows. 

Perhaps the most likeable quality he pos- 
sesses is his good grasp of the traditional 
Ghanaian approach to the chiefs and people. 
He insists on obeying the local customary 
rules wherever he goes. 

Mr, Williams does not limit himself to 
regional headquarters or the provincial 
towns. He penetrates deep into the hamlets 
over rugged fourth-class roads. And when 
he arrives, he shows deep interest in the 
people and their children. He freely shakes 
hands with hundreds of the village folks he 
comes across. 

One thing he does not do, He promises 
nobody that “Uncle Sam“ will give them 
„Manna“. He always tells his eager audience 
that the U.S. is interested in the good people 
of Ghana and that his government is anxious 
to help them to raise their standard of living- 

PROGRESS 

He never forgets to add that America helps 
only those who help themselves and that 
as long as they continued to undertake self- 
help projects he would ensure that aid was 
forthcoming. 

“In America, we have a saying: ‘God helps 
those who help themselves’,” he would say 
and adds that true progress is achieved by 
the sweat of the brow. 

Frankie's message is working wonders in 
the Volta Region. All over the place schools, 
Colleges, Post Offices, Roads—and what have 
you—are being bullt through self-help with 
American aid. 

The White House certainly could not have 
made a better choice than Franklin Williams, 
48, as Ambassador to Ghana at this material 
time in the history of this nation. 


Freedom: Is It Cherished Enough? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to an essay entitled Free- 
dom: Is It Cherished Enough?” by Rob- 
ert L. Hopkins, who is a junior at 
Ouachita High School in Donaldson, Ark. 
Robert received a third-place award for 
this literary contribution, which was pub- 
lished in the February 1967 issue of the 
National Beta Club Journal. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the essay: 

FREEDOM: Is Ir CHERISHED ENOUGH? 
(By Robert Hopkins) 

Liberty and freedom are America's most 
prized possessions and should be held in high 
esteem by all Americans, It is therefore very 
ironical that the majority of Americans take 
for granted the many freedoms they enjoy 
each day. Freedom sometimes becomes just 
another word with little or no meaning to 
those chosen few that are lucky enough to be 
Americans. There are those who no longer 
cherish their heritage as American citizens. 
Little do they realize that a terrible price 
has been and must continue to be paid in 
human agony and suffering to obtain and 
keep the freedom they now have. 

Unlike so many things, freedom is pur- 
chased with a price that doesn’t end with 
the initial payment. Once it is established, 
the forces of d will always be # 
tempting to disrupt or abolish it, America 
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is the stronghold of freedom, liberty, and 
democracy in the world today and has been 
since the first shot of the Revolutionary War 
Was fired at Lexington nearly two centuries 
ago. Private ownership of property, the 
Tight to worship as we see fit, the right to 
vote. and to speak or write as we please, 
within certain bounds, are just a few of the 
Privileges we Americans possess. Contrary 
to what many persons believe, freedom can 
be lost and never regained unless we as 
Americans have the courage to stand up and 
to continue fighting for these privileges. 
The freedom Americans enjoy is gazed 
Upon with envy by every nation in the world 
because the majority of the world’s popula- 
tion has been deprived of the personal free- 
dom which Americans take for granted. In 
Many of these countries, a taste of freedom 
has brought about revolutions by the people 
against tyrannical dictators or unjust gov- 
ernments. Few of these attempts to obtain 
freedom ever succeed, and they are cruelly 
and completely crushed. Therefore, when 
Such a revolution does meet with success, 
the government and its institutions estab- 
lished by the liberated people become a 
Showcase of democracy and freedom. 
Rivers of blood have been shed to obtain 
and keep freedom and liberty, For us of 
this generation, freedom came as a birth- 
Tight left to us by our forefathers. But un- 
fortunately, it is a birthright that is not 
Guaranteed in the future unless the neces- 
Sary cost to preserve it is paid. In order to 
Preserve this great nation and its ideals, we 
Will have to Stand ready to make whatever 
Sacrifice is necessary in order that future 
Americans can enjoy liberty and personal 
freedom as we know it today. Even now, 
American soldiers are fighting and dying for 
our freedom and the freedom of the citizens 
Of South Vietnam. For the sake of the mil- 
lions who have died obtaining and presery- 
ing freedom, we should cherish our freedom 
and liberty and thank God that we have it. 


What’s at Stake in the U.S. SST? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to news reports a decision may be 
forthcoming this month from the White 
House when construction on a prototype 
of the supersonic transport will begin. 
There also have been press reports spec- 
ulating that the Russians may unveil 
a supersonic transport prototype at the 
Paris Air Show this spring. We know 
the British and French are well ahead 
of the United States in their joint effort 
to produce the supersonic Concorde. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, after ex- 
haustive studies and evaluation, recently 
announced that the Boeing Co. and Gen- 
eral Electric would be the prime con- 
tractors for the airframe and engines for 
the SST. Although research and devel- 
opment work is continuing, the President 
and the Congress must decide when and 
how fast America will proceed in getting 
its SST into the air. 

Rather than asking, can we afford to 
Proceed on the SST at this time, we 
should ask, can we afford not to proceed 
on the SST at this time? 

The February 1967, issue of Air Trans- 
Port World includes an article by Ansel 
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Talbert. Mr. Talbert has provided an 
important appraisal of what the SST 
means to the United States. He has 
outlined the progress of our competitors. 
There are significant economic adyan- 
tages presented by him including the 
creation of at least 50,000 new jobs and 
the favorable impact upon the balance- 
of-payments problem. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article written by Mr. Talbert for Air 
Transport World. The article follows: 

WHAT'S AT STAKE IN THE U.S, SST 
(By Ansel E. Talbert) 


The aviation world still urgently wants to 
know exactly what the United States is plan- 
ning to do in the supersonic transport 
sweepstakes. 

Whenever it comes, the answer is certain 
to have a powerful influence on airline 
equipment purchasing on a worldwide basis, 
not only during the coming months but for 
the next 25 years. Its implications proba- 
bly will be far wider. 

The national economies of the nations 
most deeply inyolved in the competition to 
produce and market an SST surely will be 
affected, So will be each nation’s balance of 
payments, global image“ and many im- 
portant defense capabilities. This will not 
be a temporary or passing phenomenon; a 
period between now and 1990 is what must 
be considered. 

Those who expected a dramatic or decisive 
statement on the SST-—or even some real 
enlightenment—in President Lyndon John- 
son's Budget Message to the 90th U.S. Con- 
gress made public January 24 were sorely 
disappointed. President Johnson said only 
of the SST, in presenting the largest peace- 
time budget ($169.2 billion) in his nation’s 
history: 

“We are currently considering the con- 
struction of a prototype civil supersonic 
transport. The allowance for contingencies 
is adequate to cover the possible costs of this 
effort, should an affirmative decision be 
made to proceed.” 

The proposed 1968 U.S. Budget contains 
the information that although future SST 
project funding is not covered, this will be 
the subject of a future Presidential request 
to Congress. 

About $200 million still is available from 
funds already voted specifically for SST de- 
velopment by Congress. At least another 
$400 million could be taken out of con- 
tingency funds available to the President 
during the next few months. So the US. 
SST program will not come to a grinding 
halt, awaiting the next Congressional de- 
cision, 

Hopefully, Boeing and General Electric 
are going ahead “full speed” with design re- 
finement and other preliminaries connected 
with a proposed titanium alloy SST with 
variable sweep wings, capable of carrying up 
to 350 passengers more than 4000 miles non- 
stop at speeds of 1800 miles an hour, This 
industrial team only was announced on De- 
cember 31, 1966 by the U.S. FAA to be the 
choice to build the American SST sweep- 
stake entry “when and if.” FAA's Gen. 
McKee feels a production delay beyond June 
1967 would be inadvisable. 

But meanwhile, in a modern, recently en- 
larged aircraft factory in Toulouse, France, 
the prototype of the Concorde—for years 
scheduled to be the world’s first supersonic 
air transport—is taking shape rapidly. Here 
in the same.factory Sud Aviation, largest air- 
craft company in Europe in terms of floor 
space and one of the world’s 10 largest, has 
been producing the twin-jet Caravelle. 

To date 230 Caravelles have been sold 
throughout the world. This was the first 
French designed and built transport in his- 
tory to enter regular airline service on routes 
inside the US. Right now workers in the 
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Toulouse factory are being reminded con- 
etantly that the initial flight of the super- 
sonic Concorde, actually a joint French-Brit- 
ish SST project, is set firmly for February 
28, 1968. 

The French Concorde prototype, which will 
be smaller, slower and less economical to 
operate than the proposed Boeing-GE de- 
sign, but an early reality rather than a plan, 
is presently three weeks ahead of schedule. 
Rollout is expected in October or sooner. On 
the other side of the Channel at Filton, Eng- 
land, a manufacturing unit of the British 
Aircraft Corp. is pushing work on a second 
Concorde prototype. Officers of the huge 
British combine, which may soon merge with 
the equally important Hawker Siddeley group 
in England, say the British-built prototype 
will fly six months after the Toulouse-built 
aircraft. 

And from behind the Iron Curtain come 
persistent reports that the Soviet Union's 
entry in the supersonic sweepstakes, the 
Tupolev Tul44 is in an even more advanced 
state of completion, It appears to be a good 
bet to beat the first Concorde prototype into 
the skies by several months. 

Under the most favorable circumstances 
which now can be foreseen, the American 
SST will not make its first flight until lar 
1970 or 1971. Such a date would be possible 
only if President Johnson gave the green 
light at an early date and Congress acted 
promptly and favorably. This ‘first fight” 
date coincides approximately with the date 
on which the French-British SST would be 
fully tested and commercially available. 

The earliest “commercial availability” of 
the Boeing-GE SST is estimated to be 1974. 
Should the U.S. fail for any reason to de- 
velop and have available for the beginning 
of worldwide deliveries to buyers, a tested, 
reliable and economic-to-operate SST, its 
present world leadership in civil air trans- 
port manufacturing would enter a period of 
grave jeopardy. 

A really long delay certainly would cause 
sales the Boeing-GE aircraft might have had 
to go to the Concorde competition. Once 
a SST market has been lost, because of the 
enormous finances involved and other con- 
siderations, it will be difficult to regain. — 

Estimates vary, but it is agreed generally 
that the cost to develop a marketable SST 
in the U.S. will be between $4 billion and 
$5 billion. 

As a result of such a total expenditure, 
Major General Jewell P, Maxwell, USAF offi- 
cer, who heads up the FAA's supersonic de- 
velopment team, estimates that the following 
beneficial results will occur: 

(1) anywhere from $20 billion to $48 bil- 
lion will flow into the U.S. economy from the 
sale of between 500 and 1200 SST aircraft. 
half to nations other than the U.S. 

(2) at least 50,000 new jobs will be created, 
and 

(3) the balance of payments will be eased 
for the U.S. 5 

For the past 10 years, the U.S. has been 
affected by an adverse balance of payments. 
Jet sales have eased the adversity. On the 
basis of U.S. development of an available and 
economic SST costing $36 million ($40 mil- 
lion with spares) a copy by 1974, it has been 
calculated that with median sales of 900 
SST’s by 1984, a net benefit to US. balance 
of payments of more than $38 billion would 
result, 

A failure to produce or a long delay, on the 
other hand, could well cause an unfavorable 
effect of some $12 billion during the same 
period. 

For supporters of the American SST proj- 
ect, who include many major U.S. airline 
heads, economists and travel experts, the 
most penetrating argument against delay is: 
Eventual production of an SST is inevitable 
by the U.S. industry if it hopes to retain 
world leadership and world markets. There- 
fore, why not SST production now, while 
there still are prizes of enormous value with- 
in grasp? 
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Present SST orderbook 
U.S. SST 


Continental 
World nn, K. ano a 
Eastern 
Braniff Internatlonal 
Airlift Internationa... 


Others: Trans-America Cor 
U.S. SST grand total 


CONCORDE SST 

U.S. carriers: 
r caged nae dene 
y A. CEC SUE Fee ae a, Ee Ar etn 


Air-India 


Merit Seen in New Savings Note 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, in the Feb- 
ruary 23 issue of the Detroit News there 
is an editorial entitled “Merit Seen in 
New Savings Note,” which discusses the 
President's new freedom-share savings 
program, The editorial discusses the 
unique advantages of the new freedom- 
share program. I commend the editorial 
to you and urge you and every Member 
of this body to support the President in 
urging more Americans to participate 
in our savings bonds program. I am 
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happy to have the News editorial re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Merir SEEN IN New SAVINGS NOTE 


The new “freedom share” savings note an- 
nounced by President Johnson should find a 
welcome place in the sayings plans of most 
individuals. And if the new savings cam- 
paign is successful, all of us may reap some 
additional benefits: less inflation, less pres- 
sure for a tax increase, and a psychological 
“pep pill” from back home for our soldiers 
In Vietnam. 

The new notes are offered in conjunction 
with equal dollar purchases of Series E sav- 
ings bonds. Redeemable after one year, the 
notes will yield 4.74 percent if held for the 
full 44,-year maturity. Since Series E sav- 
ings bonds yield 4.15 percent if held to ma- 
turity in seven years, the overall rate of 
return on the savings package is 4.38 percent. 

This rate of return does not compare favor- 
ably with some bank and sayings and loan 
association rates currently available. But 
the new program offers unique advantages of 
its own. The 4.38 percent yield is guaran- 
teed, whereas interest rates on savings ac- 
counts fluctuate with the market, Bank and 
savings and loan association rates are soften- 
ing now, and the federal sayings program 
may well offer the better interest yield over 
the next four to seven years. 

The saver who is approaching retirement 
will find another advantage. Interest earned 
over the life of the savings package is not 
taxable until the securities are redeemed, 
This allows a saver to invest now and delay 
Interest earnings until retirement and, usu- 
ally, lower marginal tax rates. 

Savers of every age will benefit from this 
type of savings package because U.S. notes 
and bonds are not subject to state and local 
income taxes. With tax burdens at these 
lower levels of government increasing almost 
every year, the partial tax-free advantage 
becomes more and more desirable. 

Savers who can take advantage of the new 
program should be ready to act quickly, The 
new freedom shares, in combination with 
Series E bonds, will be available only to regu- 
lar purchasers through payroll-savings or 
bond-a-month plans. And the offering ex- 
pires in two years or at the end of the Viet- 
nam conflict, whichever is the shorter period, 

Forms for enrolling in the new savings 
package plan will be available April 1—and 
smart savers will not be caught by April 
Fool's Day if they sign up promptly. 


Federal Manpower Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a propaganda campaign be- 
ing waged across the country to dis- 
credit the strategic Federal manpower 
programs which mean so much to un- 
employed Americans. 

I am especially disturbed because my 
State—particularly the Los Angeles 
area—has been a prime target of this 
drive, which seems to be fueled in part 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

It would be most useful for us to shed 
some light on this serious matter and 
clear the air of some of the pollution that 
has been left by misguided spokesmen for 
the campaign. 

Nation's Business, the official chamber 
of commerce organ, has recently made 
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an unjust attack on Federal manpower 
programs and urged that private busi- 
ness should go it alone in providing help 
for the jobless. 

Cruelly, the magazine has also given 
the impression that the chamber can 
find a job for any unemployed person 
who is willing to work. 

This promise, which the organization 
could not possibly fulfill, comes at @ 
time when 3 million Americans are un- 
employed—hundreds of thousands of 
them family breadwinners. 

Declaring that Federal manpower pro- 
grams have produced “a mere trickle in 
results," the magazine recently went to 
great lengths to belittle the joint train- 
ing efforts of business and the Govern- 
ment. 

These efforts, I might add, have pro- 
duced most heartening results across the 
country and have brought new hope into 
the lives of thousands upon thousands of 
citizens. 

The chamber of commerce and others 
who maline or overlook the role of Fed- 
eral training programs would do well to 
seek the advice of a prominent California 
businessman who is working hard to open 
job opportunities for the disadvantaged 
of south central Los Angeles. 

I refer to H. C. “Chad” McClellan, 
chairman of the management council for 
merit employment and training and 2 
former Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
under the last Republican administra- 
tion. His nonprofit council works closely 
with Los Angeles area business firms to 
find jobs for the disadvantaged. Mr. 
McClellan also knows that Government 
cooperation is most esential in these 
private efforts. 

Mr. McClellan, who works closely with 
the California Employment Service “as 
our major relationship in order to see 
that the people that are qualified are 
placed,” made this statement, in part, 
before a meeting of a Regional Man- 
power Committee in Los Angeles on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1967: 

We can't operate without the cooperation 
of the agencies established for that purpose 
(manpower programs) and I have said con- 
stantly that this is a problem that must be 
dealt with by the government and by the 
church and by the labor unions and by the 
community generally, as well as by the em- 
ployer. None of us can handle it alone. 
And if anybody tries to exclude government 
or to make light of the role that government 
must play in this, he hasn't read the Mecone 
Commission report or doesn’t believe it. And, 
certainly, I believe it. The thing that we 
have relied on from the very first day 15 
the cooperafion of the government agencies 
established to serve this purpose. 


A recent Nation’s Business article had 
the temerity to mention that Mr. Mc- 
Clellan's council agreed not to seek or 
use Goyernment funds without disclos- 
ing that the organization cooperates 
with the Federal Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act programs in Los 
Angeles. Approximately $16 million in 
Federal funds have been allocated for 
Manpower Development and Tr 
Act programs in Los Angeles since last 
July. This includes allocations for 
fiscal 1967. 

I want to salute the private organiza- 
tions that have contributed so much of 
their time, energy and talent to helP 
combat poverty and eliminate disad- 
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vantages. Their efforts are indispensible 
in Los Angeles and elsewhere in Amer- 
ica. But, at the same time, I want to 
make it abundantly clear that the Fed- 
eral Government is doing most worth- 
while work in the manpower field. 

While monumental tasks lie before us 
in the manpower and related fields, it is 
Only fair that we recognize the progress 
Which has been made so far through Fed- 
eral programs in training Americans for 
Productive employment. 

In Los Angeles, for example, that 
“mere trickle” of results mentioned by 
the chamber of commerce is spelling new 
Opportunity for thousands of the area's 
disadvantaged. 

Here are some of the results of these 
vital manpower programs in the Metro- 
Politan Los Angeles area: 

From August 1962 through June 1966, 
More than 34,000 persons were author- 
ized for training or other services under 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. 

From January 1965 through January 
1967, nearly 19,000 job opportunities 
Were opened for disadvantaged youth un- 
der the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

In 1965 and 1966, nearly 54,000 young 
People were served by six youth oppor- 
tunity centers, receiving vocational 
Counseling and referral to training pro- 
grams and jobs. Some 1,500 job place- 
ments were made through these centers 
last December alone. 

Nationally, the record of these and 
Other programs has been equally impres- 
šive and encouraging—nearly three- 
Quarters of a million persons have been 
authorized for training under the Man- 
Dower Development and Training Act; 
More than 1 million job opportunities 
have been provided under the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps; approximately 1.5 
Million youngsters have been served by 
Youth opportunity centers; some 1 mil- 
lion young people got jobs in both the 
Summers of 1965 and 1966 through the 

dent’s highly successful youth op- 
Portunity campaign. 

It is simply unfair, Mr. Speaker, for 
anyone to slam these far-reaching pro- 
grams which have done so much to help 
so many people break the bonds of 
Poverty and public dependency and be- 
Come productive, self-respecting citi- 
zens. This is what these programs 
Mean to America. 

I urge the critics of these efforts to 
recognize that fulfillment of the Ameri- 
Can promise of equal opportunity for all 
is the business of not just one element 
of our society. It is the business of 
every sector of our society—public and 
Private. 


Congressman Horton Lauds Professor 
Marshak, of the University of Rochester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
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leagues a speech delivered recently by 
Robert E. Marshak, distinguished univer- 
sity professor of physics at the University 
of Rochester in Rochester, N.Y. 

Certainly he is one of the academic 
giants of this land; one of the dedicated 
men of great wisdom and ability who 
have helped to advance education in this 
Nation to its present state of excellence. 

But his talk, which he delivered at a 
meeting of research directors of East- 
man Kodak Co., illustrates a pertinent 
point about the reasons why the Ameri- 
ean system of education is so great. 

Why does the study of science fiour- 
ish in the American atmosphere of free- 
dom of thought and action? 

Professor Marshak makes two points. 
Research training is stimulated among 
the young graduate students at the Na- 
tion’s universities, a procedure wholly 
unlike that of the Soviet system, in which 
there is a reluctance to accept young 
students at the specialized institutes in 
which Soviet research is carried out. 

In the second place, he points out that 
the successful research scientist is a 
nonconformist in his ideas—a situation 
which is intolerable under the regimen- 
tation of the Soviet system. 

Iam sure that anyone interested in the 
scientific research efforts of American 
universities and private industries will 
find Professor Marshak's talk enlighten- 
ing. 

The speech follows: 

Basic RESEARCH IN THE UNIVERSITY AND 

INDUSTRIAL LABORATORY 
(By R. E. Marshak) 

Warren Weaver, in an essay entitled “A 
great age for science,” tells us that pure 
science is “not technology, it is not gadget- 
ry, it is not some mysterious cult, it is not 
a great mechanical monster. Science is an 
adventure of the human spirit; it is an es- 
sentially artistic enterprise, stimulated 
largely by curiosity, served largely by disci- 
plined imagination, and based largely on 
faith in the resonableness, order, and beauty 
of the universe of which man is a part.” 
This characterization is a bit flowery, but it 
correctly emphasizes the point that a pure 
scientist derives his chief satisfaction from 
fashioning a new piece of knowledge, just 
as an artist derives his greatest pleasure 
from composing a symphony or carving a 
piece of sculpture. The emphasis here is on 
new knowledge, not merely the accumula- 
tion of isolated pleces of factual informa- 
tion, but knowledge of the kind which leads 
to a deeper understanding of natural phe- 
nomena and, indeed, is a contribution to 
natural law. The basic research enterprise 
starts with wonder and an intense curiosity 
about the nature of the world, is fed by de- 
voted and almost passionate activity in 
search of new knowledge by truly creative 
individuals, and yields ordering principles 
where none existed before and powers of pre- 
diction which could only be dimly envisioned 
when the work was started. The objectives 
of the basic research enterprise are fur- 
thered by allowing the individual scientist 
complete freedom both to choose the subject 
matter of his investigations and to draw 
the conclusions to which they lead, con- 
sistent with the laws of logic and nature. 

The situation is different in applied sci- 
ence. The applied scientist has a practical 
(that is, human) goal in mind and attempts 
to enlarge existing scientific knowledge in 
rather well-defined ways to achieve this spe- 
ecified human purpose; usually the purpose 


2 W, Weaver, in Goals for Americans (Alfred 
P, Sloan Foundation, New York, 1961). 
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encompasses the creation of new materials, 
devices, systems, methods or processes. In 
other words applied science comprises the 
technological applications of newly discov- 
ered scientific knowledge. It is a truism 
that applied scientists may create new 
knowledge—interpreted in the broadest 
sense—and that pure scientists motivated 
solely by curiosity may make revolutionary 
discoveries of the greatest possible practical 
application. But the point is that applying 
science to satisfy certain specific needs of 
man automatically involves the social group 
which has spelled out this particular set of 
needs and we must expect this social group 
or agency or organization (whether govern- 
mental or private) to call the tune. That is 
to say a practical goal necessarily imposes 
constraints and controls on the applied sci- 
entist which would hamper productive and 
original work in pure science. 


BASIC RESEARCH AT A UNIVERSITY 


After these preliminary and somewhat gen- 
eral remarks, let me try to come to grips with 
some of the questions which have been put 
to me. The first major question has to do 
with how we carry on basic research at a 
university and what role, if any, the research 
director plays in planning research programs, 
selecting scientific personnel, and achieving 
optimum research performance. Before 
commenting on the various facets of the 
research director’s job in the university set- 
up, I should like to point out that the pre- 
ponderant position of the university in the 
basic research output of the U.S. is not a 
universal phenomenon. In this country, 
pure science is pursued largely in university 
laboratories where the senior scientists pass 
on the torch to the young students and 
where the students, through their enthusi- 
asm and inventiveness, help to break down 
traditional patterns of thought. By com- 
bining graduate teaching and research at a 
single institution, as we do in an American 
university, we expose our young people to 
exciting new ideas and the most modern 
research techniques. Indeed, many research 
programs at the university are planned so 
that graduate students will receive the max- 
imum benefit from the availability of up-to- 
date equipment and contribute significantly 
to the research. In contrast, in the Soviet 
Union, for example, the bulk of the scien- 
tific research is concentrated in the special- 
ized institutes of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, not in the universities, which play 
primarily a pedagogical role. In the acad- 
emy institutes of the U.S.S.R. there is a 
reluctance to accept young students because, 
supposedly, they will interfere with the re- 
search activity of the senior scientist. The 
result of the dichotomy between the in- 
struction-oriented university and the re- 
search-oriented academy institute in the 
Soviet Union is that the university students 
receive inferior research training and the 
academy scientists miss the stimulation of 
bright young students. This is only one of 
many reasons for the superior performance 
of American science relative to Russian, but 
it is relevant for this discussion. 

Another factor responsible for the flour- 
ishing state of basic science in the American 
university is the strong tradition of intel- 
lectual freedom in American universities. 
which, in turn, is sustained by the openness, 
freedom, and emphasis on individual initia- 
tive that characterize the American way of 
life. To an extraordinary degree the aca- 
demic scientist is allowed to follow the bent 
of his own curiosity and the creative im- 
pulses of his own mind and thus the uni- 
versity provides a very favorable climate for 
the practice of pure science, Further, an 
essential prerequisite for the prospering of 
basic research is openness of communication. 
The scientist doing fundamental research 
should be free to publish all his results, to 
receive publications from colleagues in lab- 
oratories throughout the world, and to have 
personal contact with all the experts in his 
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field. Many jokes have been made about the 
presence of so many American professors at 
international conferences, but the fact re- 
mains that no amount of familiarity with 
the scientific literature can replace the intel- 
lectual excitement generated by the personal 
exchange of ideas. 

Having touched upon some of the qualities 
of the basic research milieu in the American 
university which have been so conducive to 
fresh and daring work and to a research out- 
put reflecting a high degree of alertness and 
sophistication, I shall now focus on the re- 
search director's role. Granted the very fav- 
orable Intellectual climate in the American 
university for basic research, the research 
director still faces the problem of selecting 
the major fields of research, appointing the 
scientific staff, and focusing on concrete ways 
to translate the generally favorable atmos- 
phere into programs of high-quality and 
productive research. 

SELECTION OF RESEARCH FIELDS 


With regard to the selection of research 
fields within the university framework, sev- 
eral considerations enter the picture. In 
principle, there is absolute freedom of 
choice, and the energetic research director 
will attempt to initiate research programs in 
those areas which have the greatest potential 
for major advances. If one choosés a field 
of research which is clearly at the frontier 
of one’s discipline, it will be relatively easy 
to generate and maintain esprit de corps, 
the will to achieve, and pride in outstand- 
ing accomplishment. Thus, in physics, it is 
evident that research aimed at investigating 
the substructure of the elementary particles 
is one of the great frontiers and that a uni- 
versity physics department with a highly 
competent and lively high-energy physics 
program will set the tone and stimulate 
other research programs within the depart- 
ment to higher levels of achievement. 

Similarly, in the biological sclences, an 
active program in molecular biology, with 
its tremendous accomplishments to date and 
the prospect of breaking the secret of life, 
will inspire research workers in other areas 
of blology, showing them that basic research 
is a quest for new knowledge and funda- 
mental understanding and not just an- 
other job to be done. A third frontier of 
research illustrates the practical limitations 
which a university research director must 
recognize. I refer to the recent develop- 
ments in astronomy relating to quasars and 
other objects far out in space, which may 
shed light on the origin of the universe and 
its future evolution. This is certainly a 
frontier field, and any research director in 
astronomy would be delighted to set up a 
research program in this area. 


EXTERNAL CONSTRAINTS 


These illustrations immediately suggest 
the external constraints which any sensible 
university research director would respect— 
namely, availability of funds, availability of 
personnel, and accessibility to the large sci- 
entific installations which may be essential 
for the chosen research.. There is no point 
in attempting to start research programs in 
the truly frontier areas of science unless 
one is confident of recruiting persons of 
high competence, since it is precisely in 
these frontier fields that meaningful re- 
search can be carried out only by highly 
intelligent and dedicated scientists. Funds 
will, of course, be easier to come by if 
scientists cf high quality have been re- 
cruited, but the funds are not unlimited, 
and in some cases the demands in terms of 
equipment and supporting services are so 
great that the anticipated budget is totally 
inadequate for serious research in a rapidly 
advancing field. The research director at 
the university must also take cognizance of 
the fact that large scientific installations 
are finite in number and not equally acces- 
sible to all university research groups. Not 
every high-energy physics group can expect 
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to have a large accelerator on its university 
campus, and the astronomers in the eastern 
part of the United States must accept the 
fact that the climate of the western part 
provides better viewing conditions and hence 
ensures better sites for the construction of 
large optical telescopes. It is possible, of 
course, to set up so-called university users“ 
groups in high-energy physics, in cosmolo- 
gical astronomy, in space physics, and in 
other branches of science requiring large 
installations; this is being done in many 
places, but it creates its own problems (for 
example, with regard to teaching) and must 
be handled with care. 


CRITICAL SIZE 


I should like to make several other points 
concerning the selection of fields by a uni- 
versity research director. First, superior re- 
search productivity in a small number of 
fields should always be given preference over 
widespread coverage and undistinguished 
performance in a great variety of fields. I 
am firmly of the opinion that, in order to 
be truly effective, each research program 
must be of a certain critical size, which de- 
pends on the nature of the program. If the 
group is smaller than the critical size, the 
rapid pace of scientific development within 
the field may swamp the intellectual ab- 
sorptive capacity of its members and lead 
to a lack of self-confidence and to frag- 
mentary and uncritical research output, out- 
side the scientific mainstream. If the re- 
search group is of critical size, there will be 
a strong interaction among its members, the 
talents of the individual members wil com- 
plement each other, and the research work 
will gain in scope, depth, and value, I am 
not implying that each research project 
should become a group effort; the resulting 
loss of spontaneity and creativity on the 
part of the individual investigator would 
be too steep a price to pay. But I do think 
that the close proximity of a suitable number 
of persons working in the same general field 
tends to enhance the research productivity 
of each member of the group, provides na- 
tural teammates for particularly intractable 
problems and in general keeps everyone pro- 
fessionally alert. Part of the critical-size 
problem is the securing of a judicious mix 
of theoretical and experimental staff so that 
experimental research proceeds on a level 
commensurate with the theoretical under- 
standing of the subject. Finally, a university 
research director must keep in mind the pos- 
sibilities of cooperation and interaction be- 
tween the scientists in his own laboratory 
and those in other laboratories at the unl- 
versity and in laboratories (if any) in the 
neighboring community. 

SELECTING STAFF MEMBERS 


After some broad decisions have been made 
with regard to the choice of fields, the re- 
search director at the university must face 
the problem of selecting appropriate staff. 
It is sometimes said that in universities one 
simply selects gifted sclentists and pays very 
little attention to the flelds in which they 
work. -This is not quite true. If I wish 
to build up a research program in high- 
energy physics, a Nobel laureate in solid- 
state physics will not be too helpful, al- 
though I would always be pleased to appoint 
one to the staff (provided the university au- 
thorities did not eliminate the high-energy 
physics professorship when this appointment 
Was made). However, it is generally true 
that, within the field of high-energy physics, 
for example, I would not try to define too 
sharply the specific research program for 
which I was recruiting but would pay more 
attention to the native ability and scientific 
potential of the individual. It is very im- 
portant to remember that one outstanding 
researcher is worth a large number of lesser 
ones, and that Inevitably, as the feld devel- 
ops, both the research problems and the 
experimental techniques may change radi- 
cally. The research director cannot hope to 
keep up with all the latest developments, 
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and he will have to rely on the wisdom and 
good sense of the scientist placed in charge 
of a given program. 

Several other aspects of the personnel 
selection process are worth noting. In my 
opinion it is extremely important, in select- 
ing personnel, to match the seniority of the 
scientist to the complexity of the research 
program and the level of responsibility over 
it which is being assigned him, A fresh 
Ph. D., or even one with several years“ experi- 
ence, may be too great a risk for a particular 
program of some magnitude and importance. 
Moreover, a university research director 
should attempt to do as much of the recruit- 
ing as possible himself, at the more junior 
as well as the senior levels. This places him 
in a better position to make the hard deci- 
sions later on with regard to promotion oF 
termination of appointment. It is well known 
that the probationary period for junior ap- 
pointees at American universities is rather 
rough, theoretically being as long as 8 years 
although in practice it is more like 5. BY 
involving himself personally in the selection 
of staff at the immediate postdoctoral level. 
the research director at the university can 
keep his eye on the progress of the individ- 
ual scientist and can increase the probability 
that the final decision with regard to tenure 
is a Just one. In the long run, the members 
of the department with tenure provide the 
continuity and stability for the research 
programs and set the overall style of opera- 
tion. 

INTELLECTUAL ENVIRONMENT 


I have spoken of the intellectual environ 
ment which must exist if basic research is 
to flourish at a university—or anywhere 
else, for that matter. The research director 
must guarantee to every scientist on the 
absolute freedom to select his problems, to 
choose research methods, and to app 
and explore new research opportunities 85 
they arise. He must realize that the crea- 
tive scientist is, almost by defiinition, a non- 
conformist. (Let me quickly add that the 
nonconformity of the creative scientist les 
in the realm of ideas and not necessarily in 
that of behavior!) The research director 
will also recognize that the more creative 
scientist will be less concerned than the less 
creative one with the quick achlevement 
results. The more creative scientist prefers 
to work more slowly at first, developing his 
methods of attack, then moving quickly. 
with assurance, to the solution of the prob- 
lem. The research director must be patient 
with some of his best people; when the re- 
search is completed, he can expect a deeper 
and more lasting contribution from the more 


- gifted members of his staff. 


As I have already remarked, openness of 
communication is the lifeblood of puré 
science. Free and rapid publication of re- 
search results, frequent attendance at meet- 
ings, and other types of personal association 
with professional colleagues—all are part 
the continuing process of education, of in- 
tellectual stimulus, and of preparation for 
future research problems. Indeed, the com- 
munication of knowledge is an important 
mechanism of scientific progress, and it is 
the function of the research director at the 
university to eliminate all impediments tO 
such communication. 

There was a time when a research director 
at a university would be thought to be do, 
ing an admirable job if he ensured a g 
“creative environment” for the scientific 
work in his laboratory. But now the condi- 
tions of intellectual freedom are regarded 
as inalienable rights and are strongly sus- 
tained by the tradition of academic freedom, 
which is accepted without reservation bY 
the leading American universities. The re- 
search director in an American university 
must therefore provide positive inducements 
to the research scientist: a sufficient number 
of assistants; adequate space; assurance of 
funds for obtaining complex research tools 
and supporting services; sabbatical leaves; 
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and tangible incentives in the form of recog- 
nition and emoluments, When he has sup- 
Plied these positive inducements, together 
With the proper intellectual environment, 

research director at the university has 
Come to the end of his road. If he has 
Made a wise choice of research fields and has 
appointed talented and creative individuals 
to the important positions, there is not 
Much more that he can do. All the essential 
ingredients have been put into the pot, and 

must await the outcome with a silent 
Prayer. To judge from the experience of 
recent years, it is likely that his prayer will 
be answered—with luck, answered with some 
Major contributions to knowledge. 


BASIC RESEARCH IN AN INDUSTRIAL LABORATORY 


If these are, in fact, the proper guide- 
lines for a university research director, let 
us now consider the degree to which these 
Euiding principles are germane to the role 
Of the research director in an industrial lab- 
Oratory. It Is clear at once that the indus- 
trial research director does not possess the 
Same freedom in choosing research programs. 
In contrast to the university research direc- 
tor, who labors under no intrinsic restric- 
tions on the choice of programs, the indus- 
trial director must consider the relevance of 
the research programs to the type of business 
in which his company is engaged. Even if 
the nature of the business is interpreted in 
the broadest possible terms, as it should be, 

imposes a powerful constraint on the in- 
dustrial director. But, apart from the cri- 
terion of relevance, it seems to me that most 
Of the earlier comments apply equally well 
to the industrial director as regards the se- 
on of fields of research. I believe it is 
Still better to pursue a small number of re- 
programs in depth and to achieve a 
Position of leadership in these fields than to 
attempt a wide but superficial coverage of a 
e number of fields. It may be useful to 
employ a number of individual specialists 
Working in distinct fields, in order to main- 

n awareness of important developments in 
Areas related to the main programs. But one 
Should not mislead oneself into thinking 
that it will be possible to make serious sci- 
entific contributions in these areas. 

Further, I believe that the “critical-size” 
argument is valid for an industrial labora- 
tory, and that adherence to this principle 
Will Increase the chances that the quality of 
Tesearch performance will enhance the sta- 
ture of the company. I also think that the 

town-gown” argument can be reversed— 
and that the industrial laboratory director, 
in selecting research programs, might take 
into consideration the possibilities of inter- 
action with university research programs in 
related arens, if there is a unversity in the 
Vicinity. Finally, I. would emphasize the 
portance of maintaining a proper mix of 
tical and experimental investigations, 
if significant contributions to knowledge are 
be hoped for. 

In selecting personnel for the basic re- 
Search programs, the director of an industrial 
Tesearch laboratory should, in my opinion, 
follow most of the guiding principles set 
forth above for the university director. It is 
ās true In an industrial laboratory pursuing 
basic research as in a university laboratory 
that one very talented and creative individ- 

can inspire a substantial number of com- 
Petent but less imaginative research workers 
A high level of performance. In particu- 
it seems to me that the Industrial re- 
ch director, in recruiting presonnel for 

© basic research programs of his laboratory, 
Reed not pay too much attention to the con- 
Alderatlons of training and experience and 
Advancement within the company which 
Quite properly play a role in the selection of 
mnel for the engineering and develop- 

b t programs. By their very nature, the 
asic research programs are part of the 
Mainstream of science, and it should be pos- 
ible to Judge the capability and suitability 
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of a prospective scientist employee rather 
independently of his prior association with 
the company. Moreover, in view of the diffi- 
culty of basic research and the slowness with 
which it gets under way, the probationary 
period for a junior scientist ought to be as 
rough in an industrial laboratory as it is 
in a university laboratory. If an industrial 
laboratory is expected to nurture, support, 
and encourage basic research programs, it 
should also have the right—indeed, the obli- 
gation—to terminate, or at least transfer, 
those persons who do not fulfill their initial 
promise. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 

I would imagine that the foregoing com- 
ments concerning the role of an industrial 
research director in selecting research pro- 
grams and personnel will not raise any vio- 
lent objections. I may be entering a more 
controversial! domain when I conclude with 
some remarks on the ways in which an indus- 
trial research director could create a more 
favorable intellectual and organization cli- 
mate for the basic research programs. The 
industrial director should, I think, make it 
clear, through official statement and day-to- 
day behavior, that his company is committed 
to the basic research programs on a long- 
range basis; that the methods of evaluating 
the basic research programs will differ from 
the methods of evaluating the engineering 
and development programs; that, by and 
large, it is not expected that patents will 
emerge directly from these programs; and, 
above all, that company management has a 
positive interest in the programs and pro- 
poses to back them to the hilt. 

Once the company's attitudes and expecta- 
tions are thus spelled out, the research di- 
rector will turn his attention to providing 
the best possible “creative environment” for 
the basic research scientists. I refer to such 
matters as not confusing organizational abil- 
ity with scicentific stature; continuing to re- 
gard the scientist as an individual, not as 
part of “manpower”; shielding the basic re- 
searcher from concern about the company's 
“profitability” (a matter about which the re- 
search director himself should be deeply con- 
cerned); not allowing the patent department 
to delay unnecessarily the publication of sei- 
entific papers; encouraging attendance at 
mectings and sabbatical leaves at univer- 
sities wherever possible; supporting visits by 
outside lecturers and postdoctoral fellows; 
and ensuring complete exchange of informa- 
tion among all the company's basic research 
scientists. Positive measures of this type, 
taken by the industrial research director, will 
become known to the scientific community 
and will be of considerable help in recruiting 
top-level personnel. 


Some Firsthand Facts About Gasoline 
Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 2 weeks I have received let- 
ters from many people in the oil business 
in Oklahoma, and talked with many 
others about the administration's effort 
to force a rollback in the recent 1-cent 
per gallon gasoline price increase, 

The people who have written me, or 
to whom I have talked represent all seg- 
ments of the industry—the major pro- 
ducers, the independent producers, the 
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wholesalers, and the retailers. These 
people are all opposed to the price roll- 
back, and their arguments are very con- 
vincing. 

I have three items concerning this 
rollback attempt which I would like to 
have appear in the RECORD. 

The first includes portions of a let- 
ter written by G. P. Campbell, of the 
Campbell Oil Co., of Miami, Okla., to 
the oil editor of the Tulsa Daily World. 
This gives a very clear picture of the 
operation of the gasoline retailer, the 
man who pumps the gas into your car. 

The second is a letter written by T. P. 
McAdams, Jr., president of the Oklahoma 
Independent Petroleum Association, to 
Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall, and 
the third is a letter from Oklahoma oil- 
man James L. Parks to Under Secretary 
of Interior Charles F. Luce. 

From a letter to Mr. Riley W. Wilson, 
Oil Editor of the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily 
World from Mr. G. P. Campbell of the 
Campbell Oil Co., Miami, Okla.: 

“Mr. Luce (Under Secretary of Interior 
Charles Luce) evidently has made no very 
protracted or deep study of gasoline retail 
prices over the past 15 or 16 years. Had he 
done so, he would have very easily seen that 
except for the federal government's tax in- 
creases . . . and the increases made by vari- 
ous states of the state gasoline taxes, there 
has been practically no serious increase in 
the retail prices of gasoline over the United 
States 

Further, the dealer margin or gross profit 
has increased practically none. In checking 
with a major company dealer within the 
past few days ...who is a very capable 
operator, both in record keeping and in op- 
eration of his business, we understand from 
him that at the recent retall level of 32.9 
(cents per gallon) he had almost identical 
profit per gallon of gasoline as he had in 
1950 . . . He pays almost double for chamois, 
Paper towels and other supplies that he has 
to purchase, about 40% more for uniforms, 
from 20% to 35% more for salaries, from 
25% to 45% more for delivery equipment, 
personal cars, and normal living expenses, 
and the only thing that has allowed this 
man to continue in business, support his 
family, pay taxes to the state and federal 
governments has been the increased volume 
of sales in gasoline that has been brought 
about by the population explosion and the 
Increased number of cars on the road. He 
has not over this period of time been able 
to reap the same percentage of gross profit 
because of his increased inventory cost 
brought about by higher taxes, not by any 
great increase in the cost of products that 
he purchases from his supplier . . . 

“His gross percentage of profit has actually 
gone down during this period, because his 
cents margin of profit per gallon is practi- 
cally the same as it was 15 years ago. 

“I feel that Mr. Luce would never have 
made the statement that the oil industry 
was pushing inflation had he first used good 
common sense of sitting down on the gaso- 
line island and talking with the service sta- 
tion dealer and operator, and then further 
investigated with the small and medium 
Jobber and wholesaler.” 


OKLAHOMA INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION, 
Tulsa, Okla., February 23, 1967. 
Hon. Stewart UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: According to news releases your De- 
partment is considering increased petroleum 
imports as a move to force roll-back of re- 
cent gasoline price increases. Such a move 
would actually work against the interest of 
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the independent oil man and our critical bal- 
ance of payments would be further jeopard- 
ized by these additional imports of crude. 

The mandatory import quota is based on 
national security. To use this program to 
deter a product price would seem to be play- 
ing right into the hands of the large inter- 
national otl companies who are im 
crude oll into the United States. Most all 
of these companies have just come out with 
financial statements indicating even higher 
net profits. 

The independent oil producer has had in- 
creased cost of operation and increased cost 
of labor with only a slight token of increased 
price for his product. It is necessary that 
the independent survive to discover the 
needed reserve of crude oil which is so im- 
portant to our national security. 

Over the years the increased importation 
of crude oll has hurt the oil Industry, espe- 
cially here in Oklahoma, We vigorously op- 
pose any further increased import of crude 
oil and/or refined products from 
chemical plants whose source of supply is 
. from foreign crude. 

Very truly yours, 
T. P. McApaMs, Jr., 
President. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1967. 
Mr. CHARLES F. Luce, 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This letter is to protest your 
activities and public statements with regard 
to your attempts to get the major oil com- 
panies to rescind their recent 1¢ per gallon 
price increases. Your public statements are 
ill-founded, and if your efforts are success- 
ful because of your threats to increase im- 

or shift purchases from domestic re- 
finers to foreign refiners, the results will be 
disastrous for the small, independent oil 
man, while, at the same time, you will not 
be particularly affecting the companies who 
increased the price of gasoline. 

In the first instance, the importers of 
crude oll are, for the most part, the major 
oll companies who are the refiners and re- 
tallers of gasoline. Increasing imports will 
not affect them but will have a direct and 
most detrimental effect on the small, inde- 
pendent oil producer, such as myself. 

In the second instance, if you shift pur- 
chases of the Defense Department from do- 
mestic producers over to foreign producers, 
you will increase the drain on our already- 
depleted gold reserves, and again, for the 
most part, the benefactors of this shift in 
purchasing will be the same oil companies 
who are the domestic refiners and retailers. 
And, it is the small, independent producer 
such as myself who will feel the immediate 
effect of this shift because domestic demand 
for crude oil will be down, but in the long 
run our whole nation will suffer because of 
the drain on our gold reserves and the 
further lessening of incentives to develop 
domestic reserves of oil and gas. 

In my opinion, it is utterly shameful that 
the oil industry must be harassed in this 
fashion. Our cost of doing business has in- 
creased tremendously over the years, and, 
at the same time, the price we receive for a 
barrel of crude oil is less today than ten years 
ago. My cost for 100’ or 5½ for an 
oil well has gone from $178.61 up to $188.41 
in the last 30 days. This is an Increase of 
5.4%. The new minimum wage law which 
went into effect February 1 increased my 
labor costs by 12%. The lst could go on 
and on and on. The increase of 1¢ per 
gallon represents only 2.7% increase when 
calculated on the retail price a customer pays 
for a gallon of premium gas, Proportion- 
ately, the increase in price for a gallon of 
gasoline was far too small in order to keep 
pace with the other increases in the cost 
of doing business. 

In recent weeks we have seen some very 
modest increases in the prices that the crude 
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oil purchasers are paying for a barrel of 
crude oll, These increases have only par- 
tially restored reductions in the price paid 
for a barrel of crude oll. For the first time 
in my memory (except during the Suez 
crisis), the crude oil market has been stable, 
and the recent price increase of ie per 
gallon for gasoline would have been a further 
stabilizing factor in that market. Now, it 
appears that for purely political reasons, you 
want to roll back prices, which is bad in 
itself, but the proposed method of doing 
it will further injure the one segment of our 
industry which should not be called on to 
suffer. further detriment—the small, inde- 
pendent crude oil producer. 

In summary, may I please request that you 
reconsider your proposed action. Specifically, 
may I request that you not increase imports 
or shift purchases from domestic to foreign 
purchases. Furthermore, your proposed in- 
crease in crude oil production by holders of 
federal leases again would benefit the major 
producers to the detriment of the small, in- 
dependent producer, 

Very truly yours, 
James L. PARKS. 


The Powell Episode 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
another excellent editorial in the Albany 
Times-Union concerning the House's ac- 
tion in expelling Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell. The editorial properly 
points out the error in rejecting the se- 
lect committee’s bipartisan recommen- 
dation that Mr. Powell be disciplined. 
Secondly, the editorial stresses the need 
for a realistic and workable code of 
ethics, that, if delayed further, will have 
several adverse and undesirable effects. 

The editorial follows: 

THE POWELL Episope 


Representative Adam Clayton Powell is 
down, but few will say he is out. Even his 
expulsion from the House of Representatives 
cannot be regarded as permanent, for he can 
be re-elected to his seat. If he chooses to 
attempt this, he will almost certainly suc- 
ceed, Thus the Powell episode, with this and 
possibly more serious ramifications, is likely 
to be with us for some time. 

This is only one of the reasons why in our 
opinion the House committed a grave error 
in its rejection of a select committee's bi- 
partisan recomemndation that Powell be cen- 
sured, heavily fined, stripped of his sen- 
jority—but permitted to retain his congres- 
sional seat. The matter could conceivably 
have been laid to rest right there, with lim- 
ited satisfaction and dissatisfaction on the 
part of both the “doves” and the “hawks” in 
the Powell issue. 

Representative Powell's record in the Con- 
gress has been as paradoxical as his behavior 
has been brazen, He engineered far-reaching 
social legislation while raising eyebrows with 
flagrant abuse of his position of committee 
chairman. Certainly the House could 
neither condone nor ignore his conduct. 

But it is observed that there may be others 
in the Congress who have done secretly what 
Powell did openly. Powell has hinted at the 
possibility of certain disclosures of this na- 
ture by himself. What is certain, though, is 
that the entire Congress must now use the 
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Powell episode as an opportunity to under- 
take a universal self-examination and to deal 
with abuse of congressional privilege—overt 
or covert—with the same harshness that has 
been meted out to the congressman from 
New York. Anything else would be less than 
fair, 


In Defense of the CIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been too much irresponsible 
about the so-called CIA infiltration of 
foundations, labor unions, and other 
nongovernmental organizations, The 
fact is that CIA~aided groups have been 
instrumental in helping struggling demo- 
cratic movements all over the world. 

The following article from the March 
2, 1967, edition of the New York World 
Journal Tribune, points out some of these 
instances. I commend the article to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

DEFENSE OF THE CIA: SAVED LATIN UNIONS 

(By Victor Riesel) 

WASHINGTON —It is time that those of us 
who have been amongst the bursting plastic 
bombs, the gunfire and sabotage aimed at 
killing off burgeoning democratic regimes 
speak up loud and clear during this Central 
Intelligence Agency uproar. 

This debate should not go by default to 
those who use as a podium the many N 
versities peopled by so many students wh? 
have gone from the cradle to the gravy. 

Certainly there are labor leaders who per- 
mitted their unfons to be used as fronts. 
But why? And where? 

There is the State, County and Municipal 
Employes Union which from 1958 to 1 
come to the rescue of a labor moyement 
British Guiana—a movement whose anti- 
Communist leaders were bombed, shot at. 
harassed and who were finally forced, after 
some deaths amongst their followers, to arm 
themselves. 

The pro- Castro, pro-Stalin, pro-Maoist op- 
position was always well financed—and well 
trained. In the below sea level nation now 
Guyana, dikes were bombed. So were tb 
telephone exchange, vital, irrigation viaducts 
and critical drainage systems from which a 
pestilence could have arisen to wipe out tens 
of thousands. 

Defending the democratic faith was—and 
is—the slim, taut, fortyish Richard Ishmael, 
high school teacher and labor leader. 

His car was shot at. He and his family 
were hounded. Why? Because he led the 
strategic non-Communist agriculture and 
electrical workers union called the Man- 
Power Citizens Assn. 

The Maoist-Castro operatives tried tO 
smash his union, seize its manpower and 
contracts and so take over the land, as Þig 
as England itself. But despite the guns an 
bombs and death threats Ishmael and his col- 
league, now Prime Minister Forbes Burnham, 
prevailed. We helped them. If CIA was 
in on it—so what? So was British intelli- 
gence. 

Central Intelligence went the foundation 
way in the Dominican Republic, too. I be- 
lieve some unions were helped. Certainly: 
one of former President Juan Bosch's inti- 
mates was a conduit. Again, why not? 

Let someone ask former ambasador tO 
Santo Domingo, John Bartlow Martin, whet 
the Castro-Maoist forces dished out. 
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I was there. These anti-US. operatives 
simply rented riots— price fixed. The rioters 
Were called “turbas.” They were Castro- 
Maoist creations. They were paid $50 for 

ng an American flag. For $150, the 
Castro-Peking cells got a street riot, For 
$350, U.S. property was destroyed. 

During all this the democratic labor move- 
Ment, operating in a small midtown build- 
ing, attempted to follow its own free course. 
But always they were besieged by the politi- 
Cal hoods. , 

Had the unions stood alone, they would 
have been crushed. President Bosch's spe- 
cial aide knew this, He knew about the fun- 
neling of CIA money. 

Why should it not have been? Why should 

e unions have been crushed in the Cas- 
tro-Maoist pincers? 


Rhodesia’s Road to Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have warned of the danger to 
World peace and the people of Rhodesia 
if the Ian Smith government is allowed 
to continue in office. An editorial which 
appeared Saturday, March 4, in the New 
York Times points to the possibility of 
the Smith regime moving toward a more 
Tepressive system by instituting apart- 

d measures. I ask that the editorial 
included in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Ruopesia’s ROAD TO DISASTER 

There is only one reason why Ian Smith 
mould need to appoint a commission to draft 
& new constitution for Rhodesia: He has no 

tention of implementing the constitutional 
Proposals—including the guarantee of “un- 
impeded progress” toward African majority 
Tule—that he insisted he was willing to ac- 
Cept in the abortive negotiations with Britain 
last December. 

Mr. Smith said his white rebel regime re- 
ted Prime Minister Wilson's proposals only 
ause Britain also demanded recall of the 

ilegal declaration of independence and Rho- 
esia's return to British control pending con- 
Stitutional independence. 

Many Rhodesians have urged Mr. Smith 

show good faith and the country’s right 
to independence by implementing those can- 
Stitutional reforms which could over many 
years produce a majority government. A for- 
Mer Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, collected 
4,000 signatures on a petition calling for this 
Action. 

The regime's response was to accuse Lord 
Malvern and his backers of “attempting to 
entrap and embarrass their own Govern- 
Ment at this critical time.“ And Mr. Smith 

gan to hint that the regime intended to 
Move Rhodesia closer to South Africa's sys- 
tem of racial apartheid. 

Now he has appointed a commission to de- 
Sign a new constitution with terms of refer- 
ence that point clearly to strict racial segre- 
Ration. It is charged with keeping in mind 

he social and cultural differences among 
the people of Rhodesia.” 

Two of the five commissioners are African, 

ut one of these is a senior member of the 
Council of Chiefs and on the regime's pay- 

The other is a businessman of some 
Schievement, but the suspicion is that he, 

Was picked because he would accept per- 

Petuation of white minority rule. 
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One thing is clear in southern Africa: The 
road to apartheid in Rhodesia, where blacks 
outnumber whites eighteen to one, is a road 
to utter disaster; yet it is the road the Smith 
regime seems to have decided to take, 


Westbury Times Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the Westbury Times and its pub- 
lisher-editor, Marty Weiss, a very dedi- 
cated and outstanding constituent. 

The Westbury Times is now celebrat- 
ing its 60th year of continuous publica- 
tion. Mr. Weiss has fulfilled his duties 
and responsibilities above and beyond 
the call by providing his community with 
an impartial press, which is in the high- 
est traditions of the fourth estate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an excerpt history of Westbury 
dating back to 1628 as prepared by John 
O Shea, Westbury Village historian, 
which appeared in the March 2, 1967, 
issue of this fine newspaper: 

One or Lona Istann’s OLDEST 


Supursra—A History DATING Back TO 1628 
A VOGUE FOR LAVISH ESTATES 


No substantial growth occurred in West- 
bury until 1890 when the very rich estab- 
lished a vogue for lavish estates in West- 
bury. The famous names of Whitney, Mor- 
gan, Phipps, Hitchcock and Winthrop 
brought glamor, wealth, polo, horse breed- 
ing and racing. 

International polo matches, and later the 
excitement of the new airplane industry, 
brought Westbury to prominence. The 
lingering aura of these probably contributed 
to the attraction the area held for new home- 
seekers who flocked to settle the development 
“Westbury”. 

The huge estates brought an influx of 
many families to maintain them, and West- 
bury finally started to expand. A store, a 
hotel and a blacksmith shop arose on Post 
Avenue—and in 1897 the organization of a 
fire department became necessary. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Westbury was still a slow town. The 
merchants depended upon the lavish estates 
for some 75 percent of their income. These 
estates in the 1920's comprised a total wealth 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 

Independent prosperity was not felt until 
World War I, with its tremendous concen- 
tration of Air Force installations at Camp 
Mills, now known as Mitchel Field. 

Lindbergh's historic flight from Roosevelt 
Field in 1927 focused all eyes on Westbury— 
the center of the fledgling flying industry. 

The community, in 1902, installed elec- 
tricity on Post Avenue, and twelve years later 
founded a water company. In 1916 a neigh- 
borhood association created—its efforts led 
to the building of up and through a four- 
year high school in 1924. 

INCORPORATION IN 1932 


In 1929 the fabulous wealth of the great 
estates faded away with the crash of the 
stock market. Then, in 1932, rumor had it 
that northern Westbury planned to in 
rate, leaving the rest of the village without a 
name. Immediately residents of other sec- 
tions got busy and shortly enough signatures 
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were procured for third class incorporation 
of the entire village. 

Charles C. Boyd was the first mayor, with 
Robert S. Renison, John H. Middlecamp, Vir- 
gil McKenna and Joseph Ellison on the orig- 
inal Board of Trusteés. Wellmore Hallock 
was the village attorney; John A. Dwyer, the 
first full time village clerk, was appointed in 
1933, and maintained that post until 1956 
when he reached compulsory retirement age. 
April 12, 1956 was designated “John Dwyer 
Day" in tribute to the beloved and respected 
resident. 

In 1938, Northern State Parkway was built 
through Westbury; this, with the building of 
Roosevelt Raceway in 1949, helped make the 
community grow by leaps and bounds. 

WAR COMES AGAIN 


In 1941, war came again—and this time 
Westbury felt the full brunt, The commu- 
nity sent fourteen hundred men into serv- 
ice—one fifth of its population, and more 
than any other community in the U.S, per- 
sentage-wise. 

In 1935, Westbury became a second-class 
village, with a population of 4,000—which, 
since that time, has more than tripled. 

THE 1940's 


In 1945, due to the foresight of the Rev. 
Frederic Underwood, then rector of the 
Church of the Advent, and with the assist- 
ance of the Westbury Kiwanis Club, the 
Westbury Memorial Public Library was cre- 
ated. That same year a War Memorial was 
dedicated. 

Slow, quiet Westbury was hit by the sub- 
urban building boom in 1947, and its fan- 
tastic growth became one of the phenomena 
of a fantastic age. Today, there is little or 
no room left for further residential expan- 
sion—at least of a private home nature. 

To cope with the sudden rise in popula- 
tion, new public and parochial schools arose 
to hold the flood of children; the Fire De- 
partment and the Water District were forced 
to greatly enlarge their facilities and equip- 
ment in order to meet the community's 
needs. 


THE 1950'S 


Pinally, in 1950, Westbury became a first- 
class village, and the 1960 Census showed it 
to have a population of 14,757. 

That, of course, encompasses only the In- 
corporated Village—Westbury’s growth was 
mirrored in Carle Place and, to a degree, in 
New Cassel, with the latter becoming a cen- 
ter for the area’s light industry. 

Next came the development of South West- 
bury—which we refer to as Salisbury—and 
which is actually located in the Town of 
Hempstead. As a matter of fact, the East 
Meadow School District, in which Salisbury 
lies, burgeoned rapidly into the state's larg- 
est school district outside of New York City. 
There are, today, some 14,000 pupils in East 
Meadow’s schools, compared to some 5,000 
in the Westbury School District and approxi- 
mately 2,500 in Carle Place. 

WHERE DOES WESTBURY GO FROM HERE? 

Prom the single little Quaker church of the 
1700's to the twenty houses of worship of 
every denomination; from a general store and 
a smithy to a village with 1,049 recorded 
business—where does Westbury go from 
here? ~ 

It cértainly can not spread out any fur- 
ther. That leaves only two directions—either 
up or down, and up would seem to be the 
more plausible. 

The next ten years should bring some 
apartment houses, new stores and bigger 
businesses. It will also bring to fruition a 
fully-filled New York Institute of Technology 
campus in Old Westbury and the State Uni- 
versity’s new Nassau College, also in Old 
Westbury. 

One thing is certain, as past history has 
shown, the future is unpredictable. But as 
surely as time moves inexorably ahead, it's 
on the way. 
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A Heavy Blow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Schenectady Gazette of February 22, 
1967, there is an editorial concerning the 
involvement of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and its penetration of many edu- 
cational, labor, and cultural organiza- 
tions. The article points out the danger 
of these organizations being infiltrated 
by an espionage agency of our Govern- 
ment. The article is a sound analysis 
of some of the reasons why the CIA 
must not be permitted to secretly sub- 
sidize free institutions. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this editorial in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Heavy Brow 


In the opinion of some observers, the 
revelation that the Central Intelligence 
Agency for years has been penetrating many 
educational, labor and cultural organizations 
has already had disastrous effects. We do 
not know how to measure the disaster thus 
far but one thing is certain: Every effort 
must be made to divorce the intelligence 
agency from respected institutions; other- 
wise the morale of the nation can be shat- 
tered and the blow could be as great in the 
long run as if the nation had been over- 
come by an invader. 

We have what we consider a free society, 
and mostly an open society. The thousands 
of private agencies—educational, scientific, 
labor, business, cultural and others—are free 
to determine their own relationship with the 
government—or at least, one assumes they 
have been. Under the American system, a 
college, a labor union or any other group is 
presumably free to criticize or to praise the 
government, to work closely with construc- 
tive government agencies or to decline to 
haye close working relationship. The impor- 
tant difference between the private organiza- 
tions, societies, clubs and agencies in our 
country and some of the totalitarian coun- 
tries is that our organizations are presumed 
to be free agents, rather than tools of the 
federal government. If that were not so, all 
our talk about “the American way” would 
be meaningless. If our organizations are not 
free agents we have lost our reason for exis- 
tence as a republic. 

Our organizations—educational cultural, 
Isbor and all others—cannot long be free 
agents if they are subsidized by, infiltrated 
by, influenced by an espionage agency of our 
government. It makes no difference whether 
the motives behind the subsidizing or infu- 
encing are the highest. It Is beside the point 
to say that if an espionage agency of the 
government does not assist, for example, a 
cultural institution such as a student group 
or a college the U.S. may not be able to com- 
pete as effectively with similar institutions 
abroad. The one kind of government agency 
that should not have any connection with 
our respected private agencies is a spy agency. 

The reason the revelation was so shocking 
is that unfortunately it is not simply a mat- 
ter of somebody giving orders that all such 
relationships between the CIA and private 
agencies or institutions shall cease. The 
CIA, unfortunately, need answer to no one 
although it may appear to be doing so. The 
enormous problem is how to keep the CIA 
within its proper sphere of activity. Laws, 
regulations, orders could be useless in this 


matter. 
Otherwise we could wind up with a kind of 
America that most of us would despise. 
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Yet the effect must be made. 


The City Parking Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been concerned about the growing 
inadequacy of urban mass transporta- 
tion facilities and have introduced sev- 
eral bills to earmark more Federal funds 
toward improving city transit systems. 

Our current crisis in city transporta- 
tion results from previous Federal and 
State planning which has heavily sub- 
sidized and favored the private automo- 
bile over modes of public transport. Bil- 
lions of dollars have been spent on con- 
structing urban freeways, and the 
States have hastened to cash in on the 
generous ratio of Federal highway 
money made available. 

Largely as a consequence of this im- 
balance, city streets have become clogged 
with private cars. The problem of park- 
ing in the central city has become a tor- 
turous and often fruitless search. To 
reverse this nightmarish trend, the prin- 
cipal ingredient must be increased as- 
sistance to help urban communities mod- 
ernize their mass transit systems. Sec- 
ondly, the cities must plan intelligently 
to accommodate private vehicles. 

In this connection, the March 4, 1967, 
edition of the Washington Post carried 
an article by UPI financial editor Wil- 
liam D. Laffer. The correspondent 
pointed to hopeful signs that builders 
and urban developers are equipping their 
apartment dwellings and office structures 
with parking facilities. I am convinced 
that this accomodation forms an essen- 
tial part of our overall attack on the 
problem of congestion in the central city. 
In New York City alone, we know that 
many corporations have left the city 
many corporations have left the city be- 
cause of the difficulty of access for their 
employees and the frustrating inade- 
quacy of parking availability. 

For the edification of my colleagues, 
I am including Mr. Laffler’s article at 
this point in the RECORD: 

To Solve GROWING PROBLEM—PARKING 
PLANNED INTO BUILDINGS 
(By William D. Lafer) 

One of the major problems confronting 
congested urban areas is the lack of parking 
space for automobiles. 

The most recent count showed about 78 
million automobiles in the United States 
and the number is growing about 5 per 
cent every year, 

Several weeks ago, Mayor John V. Lindsay 
began a campaign of towing away illegally 
parked automobiles on New York City streets. 
Offenders are now forced to pay a $15 fine for 
illegally parking and $35 to retrieve their 
automobiles from car pounds. 

Lindsay’s drive has stirred up complaints 
because there is not enough legal parking 
space to accommodate all of the vehicles 
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rolling into Manhattan and the fees charged 
by private parking lot operators are steep- 

With the demand for parking space in- 
creasing, the problem will become more 
acute. But steps have been taken by busi- 
nessmen, builders and real estate men to find 
some solution. They have added parking 
consultants to teams of developers, builders 
and architects, These consultants show how 
parking space can be included inside new 
buildings as part of the construction plan- 

(Editor's Note: In Washington area, in- 
door parking has been planned into many 
new apartment and office buildings. In many 
cases, the number of indoor parking spaces 
is stipulated in zoning regulations.) 

Meyers Bros. Parking System, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Hertz Corp., has be- 
come nationally prominent for its collabora- 
tion with urban developers in solving parking 
problems. 

It not only operates more than 200 park- 
ing installations but it also has planned and 
developed parking facilities for some of the 
Nation's biggest building complexes. 

For example, long before Pittsburgh's vast 
$26 million Chatham Center office-hotel- 
apartment complex left the drawing 
the company was called in as a consultant 
to help design a 2800-car parking garage 
within the structure,” Louis E. Meyers, pres“ 
ident of the firm, told UPI. 

BOMA TO MEET 

John Greenagel of the legislative section of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce will be the 
speaker Wednesday noon when the Building 
Owners and Managers Association meets at 
the Mayflower. He will discuss the 
Congress. 


A Fading Myth: Who Owes the National 
Debt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr, Speaker, the prob- 
lem of the national debt continues to 
provoke comment and criticism around 
the country. This year, the American 
taxpayer is asked to contribute 9.9 per- 
cent of each tax dollar just to pay the 
interest on the huge national debt. The 
answer of the economists who practice 
Keynes’ theory is simply “we owe it to 
ourselves“ which, of course, is not an 
answer at all. 

Jim Aldrich, managing editor of 
Foster's Daily Democrat in Dover, N. H. 
calls this statement “A Fading Myth. 
His editorial, which appeared in 6 
recent issue, makes good sense. I com- 
mend its reading to my colleagues and 
other readers of this RECORD: 

A FADING MYTH 

A popular myth about government debt is 
running into more and more trouble. 
essence, that myth is the politically fomen 
belief that deficits and the rising debt of 
federal government are nothing to worry 
about because “we owe it to ourselves. 
Many a candidate has been elected to public 
office on the strength of this irresponsible 
thesis, which explains in large part the 
steadily depreciating value of the dollar and 
increasing inflation. 

Now a brief item In U.S. News and world 
Report says, “Debt will be a matter of grow- 
ing concern. Debt interest alone is headed 
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for a 14-billion-dollar total, and rising. 
That's on federal debt, and it exceeds the en- 
tire federal budget of any New Deal year.“ 

If debt is no burden because “we owe it 
to ourselves,” then why should the govern- 
ment pay $14 billion interest each year on the 
funds it borrows? Why not just ask our 
Citizens and institutions to turn over their 
wherewithal to Washington with no strings 
attached? Since we are all allegedly one big 
family, why should the thrifty investor col- 
lect interest on borrowings that are to be 
Used for the public good? Better yet, why 
not repudiate the entire interest obligation 
of some $14 billion a year? 

Why? Because repudiation would end 
With the financial collapse of the government. 

This is the implication of the we owe 
it to ourselves” philosophy. 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, February 22, during Brother- 
hood Week 1967, it was my privilege to 
attend the 22d annual brotherhood meet- 
ing of the Temple Men's Club at the 
Temple in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The meeting was cosponsored by the 
Cleveland chapter of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and the 
Temple Men's Club. 

The sixth annual Harry Gellin Award 
Was presented to Cleveland’s PACE orga- 
nization. The plaque was accepted by 
R. W. Jewell, executive director of PACE, 
an organization which last year had 
More than 20,000 volunteers in a program 
designed to help the education of inner 
City children and adults. 

There was an outstanding panel dis- 
Cussion on the topic, “People and Prog- 
Tess—Will Modern Technology Destroy 
Human Values?” Members of the panel 
Were: Dr. Robert W. Morse, president of 
Case Institute of Technology; Dr. Fred- 
erick Herzberg, chairman of the psy- 
chology department of Western Reserve 
University; Dr. Bert Thomas, president 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, and Dr. 
Herman Stein, dean of the School of 
Applied Social Sciences of Western Re- 
Serve University. A summation of the 
Panel was given by Rabbi Daniel Jeremy 
Silver of the temple. 

While attending the meeting, I could 
Not help but think of the philosopher 
rie essayist Thomas Carlyle who once 


Men are mystically united: a mysterious 
bond of brotherhood makes all men one. 


Reflecting upon Carlyle's statement, I 
thought a short explanation of the 
ry and processes of a most worth- 
While organization devoted to spreading 
concept of human brotherhood 
Should be brought to the attention of this 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews was founded in 1928 by a 
group of distinguished Americans, 
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among them Charles Evans Hughes, 
Newton D. Baker, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Roger W. Straus, Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
and other distinguished Americans. A 
civic organization of religiously moti- 
vated people, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, seeks through 
education and discussion to promote 
civic cooperation and mutual under- 
standing among ali religions and ethnic 
groups. Its purpose is to mitigate the 
strife and disharmony that emanate 
from conflicts based on race, economic 
interest, and political belief, as well as 
from religious differences. Its approach 
is essentially educational. Through 
summer workshops the NCCJ seeks to 
deal with the problems of human rights 
and human relations; of civil liberties 
and their denial to some citizens; of 
family life, particularly as it relates to 
child development; and of creating 
greater communication between teach- 
ers and students from various ethnic, re- 
ligious, and cultural groups. 

The annual NCCJ police-community 
relations project brings police officials 
together to discuss their methods of 
dealing with minorities and conducts 
seminars during the year for law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the na- 
tion. Religious freedom projects ex- 
plore the religious implications of public 
issues with a report of the findings: Re- 
ligious News Service, the world’s only 
interreligious news agency and the jour- 
nalistic arm of the NCCJ, has a net- 
work of nearly 1,000 news and photo cor- 
respondents covering such diverse ac- 
tivities as civil rights issues, social wel- 
fare programs among the poor of Latin 
America, and the religious difficulties in 
certain newly emergent nations of Af- 
rica. RNS covered the second Vatican 
council in Rome and reported the 1964 
presidential campaign. Finally, the 
equal opportunity in business project 
attempts, through surveys and seminars, 
to encourage the fair treatment of mi- 
norities in all business activities. La- 
bor-management meetings discuss the 
problems of automation, school dropouts, 
and yocational training and seek to se- 
cure a broader base of understanding 
between employers and employees. 

The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews embellish the very ideals of 
Brotherhood Week. It is well that they 
do, since they originally sponsored the 
week. 


Henry R. Luce—An American Titan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Henry R. Luce, February 28, 
robbed America of a titan of towering 
conviction and formidable energy. His 
impact on American society was im- 
mense, and his influence in American 
journalism was immeasurable. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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include in the Recor at this point an 

editorial from the Pittsburgh Press of 

March 1, 1967, which summarizes the 

life of this remarkable and colorful man: 
HENRY R. Luce 


Henry R. Luce, who died at 68 yesterday, 
was a dynamic, imaginative and aggressive 
ruler of a publishing empire sprawled all 
over the globe. 

Fresh out of Yale, this China-born mis- 
sionary’s son and his brilliant partner, the 
late Briton Hadden, set out to revolutionize 
the publishing business with a weekly news 
magazine. 

In 1923, their first issue of Time Magazine 
sold a surprising 12,000 copies. But their 
start was shaky and remained that way for 
several years. Ultimately the breezy, sassy, 
often abrasive weekly caught on. Its success 
begat subsequent successes: Fortune Maga- 
zine (1930), radio's March of Time (1934), 
Life Magazine (1936) and Sports Illustrated 
(1954). 

Henry Luce was not satisfied with being 
merely a rich, successful publisher. He also 
was determined to be a formidable force on 
the American scene, a potent molder of pub- 
lic opinion. He made friends, and he made 
enemies. But one thing certain: Henry Luce 
left his ink-stained imprint on the country 
and its affairs. 


Milk Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, drastically 
increased imports on dairy products 
have seriously endangered the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States. I have been 
concerned about it and have been ac- 
cumulating information on its effect and 
recently introduced identical legislation 
to that of a number of my colleagues 
who want to put a damper on the im- 
ports. In the most recent Hoard's 
Dairyman I found an editorial which 
very succinctly describes the problem 
that confronts us not only with imports, 
but with exports as well, I commend it 
to my colleagues for their information: 

THE MYSTERY OF MILK PRICES ... WHY 

ARE THEY So Sorr? 

When milk production drops as much as 
it has over the past two years, it would ap- 
pear that milk prices would be much strong- 
er than they are. Frankly, we have been 
mystified by the strange behavior of prices 
this past fall. There seemed to be no logi- 
cal explanation for the softening tone of the 
market and gradually slipping milk price 
at the farm. 

As readers know, we have pointed to in- 
creasing imports as the most logical cause 
of trouble. Earlier estimates placed imports 
in 1966 at 2.5 billion pounds, compared to 
0.9 billion pounds in 1965. But we had to 
admit that even this increase should not 
have been enough to ease prices when our 
U.S. production was falling so dramatically. 

Now we have some more pieces to the sta- 
tistical puzzle in dairying and a sharper pic- 
ture is coming into focus. As this is writ- 
ten, USDA dairy estimators are coming out 
with revised“ figures on milk production 
and imports. Here are the comparisons in 
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millions of pounds of milk or milk equiva- 
lent: 


Mar- 


127, 000 | 120, 531 

124, 173 | 119,127 

800 120, 230 115, 000 
46,770 —5, 531 


First let us comment on some of these 

because they are considerably out of 

line with previous estimates and reports from 
USDA. 

Imports had been estimated to be 2.5 bil- 
lion pounds in 1966. A late January report 
raised the figure to 2.8 billion but we have 
been informed by a highly placed USDA ex- 
pert that the 2.7-billion-pound figure will be 
closer to the actual amount of products im- 
ported. 

Milk production in 1966 was reported to be 
121.5 billion pounds in early January. Now 
this figure has been dropped 1.2 billion 
pounds in the “revised data.” USDA also 
revised figures for earlier years, too. For 
example, they dropped 1965 milk flow by 0.9 
billion pounds. 

On marketings, we have no official revised 
data but the same expert placed the 1966 
figure at 115 billion pounds. 

Now let's look at what has happened. 

Since 1964, production dropped 6.8 billion 
pounds and marketings fell about 5.5 bil- 
lion. 

But imports increased 1.9 billion. Couple 
this increase with the big drop of 6.1 billion 
pounds in exports and we have almost 8 bll- 
lion pounds more milk on the domestic mar- 
ket as a result of the change in imports and 
exports! ; 

If anyone has any difficulty visualizing 
the magnitude of so much milk, It is more 
milk than is produced in any of the big 
dairy states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
or Iowa. Putting it another way, it is more 
milk than is produced in all 17 of our smaller 
dairy states. 

The net change is the equivalent of 7 
percent of our U.S. marketings in 1966. 

Though our dairymen marketed 5.5 billion 
pounds less milk last year than in 1964, the 

in imports and exports meant that 
we still had 2.4 billion pounds more milk on 
the market. 

Is it any wonder that the farm price of 
milk has not been able to hold its gains of 
last spring and early fall? 

Now let's turn to what can be done. It 
appears obvious there is little prospect of 
regaining our export market in the near 
future. World supplies are climbing and al- 
most every nation is trying to move their 
surpluses beyond their borders. 

But look at the imports. If 1966 imports 
had been at the average level of the period 
1961-65, we would have had 1.86 billion 
pounds less milk dumped on our market. 
With the annual increase in population, the 
farm milk price to every dairy farmer in the 
nation would have been much stronger. 
There would be no softening of prices such 
as we now have. 

Senate Bill 612 will provide that protec- 
tion. Aro your senators supporting S. 612? 
Has your co: introduced a similar 
bill in the House of Representatives? 

Frankly, it is your battle. Only you, 
through your influence on your congressmen, 
can protect your markets and the price of 
milk from the steady erosion of foreign pro- 
duced, and dumped, dairy products. If you 
do not want to write, call Western Union and 
send a wire. Or place a telephone call direct. 
sy is a mighty small investment in your 

uture, 
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Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
Award to Harold Howe II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 22, 1966, the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education was presented with 
the Eloy Alfaro International Founda- 
tion Award by Dr. Herman A. Bayern, 
American provost of the Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation of the Republic 
of Panama in ceremonies held at the 
US. Office of Education. It gives me 
personal pleasure to insert the remarks 
that Dr. Bayern and Commissioner 
Howe made during the presentation 
ceremonies: 

REMARKS OF DR. HERMAN A. BAYERN 


Commissioner Howe, you have been chosen 
to receive the highest honor of the Eloy Al- 
faro International Foundation of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, “In recognition of your out- 
standing contribution in the field of 
American education and culture, as a dedi- 
cated public official in your capacity as the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
and your work for all worthy endeavors; and 
in further recognition of your distinguished 
service to the cause of democracy, Interna- 
tional understanding and universal brother- 
hood; and finally because all your merits and 
accomplishments come within the frame- 
work of the aims. ideals, purposes and 
principles of this foundation.” 

This foundation, named after Eloy Alfaro, 
former President of Ecuador is for the per- 
petuation of justice, truth, and friendship 
among the peoples of the world, and serves 
to promote the moral values and personal 
integrity for which Eloy Alfaro laid down 
his life. 

In 1907, he called a peace conference in 
Mexico City, in which the United States 
participated, that unified the freedom-loving 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere for the 
preservation of their independence from the 
tyranny of foreign despots. . 

Were General Alfaro alive today, he would 
be a zealous supporter of the work of the 
United Nations, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and the Inter-American Defense 
Board. 

Eloy Alfaro was a citizen, not only of his 
native Ecuador, but of all the Americas. 
His unwavering defense of the principles of 
truth, justice, and friendship among na- 
tions, extended far beyond the confines of 
his own country. 

Eloy Alfaro was a rebel and a conspirator, 
but his rebellion and conspiracy were di- 
rected against hatred, injustice, discord and 
tyranny. He was the leader of the genera- 
tion, fired with the hope and desire that 
responsible political action would enhance 
the prosperity of Equador and the welfare 
of her people. In appreciation of Eloy Al- 
faro’s achievements, there are monuments 
to his memory in almost every capital of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This foundation has neither political or 
lucrative purposes, Its aim is to pay tribute 
to the memory of Eloy Alfaro, and to make 
available all knowledge of his life and work 
as a statesman and liberator. 

The philosophy of Eloy Alfaro was based 
principally on service to mankind and the 
promotion of international peace. The pub- 
lic and private activities of our distinguished 


rto humanity. 
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educator Commissioner Howe, comes squarely 
within the framework of this kind of service 
In recognition of this fact. 
the ruling party of this foundation, grants 
you, Commissioner Howe, its highest honor— 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and diploma. 

Among the elite and select group of United 
States citizens who have been similarly hon- 
ored in the past are the late Presidents, 
Franklin D, Rooseyelt, John F, Kennedy, the 
late general of the Army, Douglas MacAf- 
thur, President Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice 
President Hubert H. Humphrey, the former 
Presidents Dwight D. Eisenhower and Harry 
S. Truman, FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover: 
Ambassador Harriman, Governor Rockefel- 
ler, Senators Mansfield, Dirksen, Javits, and 
Kennedy, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, John W. McCormack, Representa- 
tives Celler and Ford, and the former Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of the State of 
of New York, the Honorable Albert Conway: 

It now gives me great personal pleasure 
and it-is a privilege for me to carry out the 
determination of the Board of Dignitaries 
and invest you, Commissioner Howe, with 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and diploma. 
ACCEPTANCE REMARKS oF Dr. HARD Howe II 

I am deeply moved by the honor you have 
conferred upon me today. By the gracious 
remarks made by your American provost, 
shall continue to dedicate my efforts to im- 
proving the education of the people of our 
country and the world and those worthwhile 
endeavors and humanitarian causes that re- 
quire my attention. I accept this honor in 
behalf of all my colleagues in the Uni 
States Department of Education. 

Again, I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for receiving this award and I woul 
appreciate it if you would convey my thanks 
and compliments to the Board of Digni- 
taries of your Foundation. I shall regard 
the declaration as a constant reminder of 
the debt each of us owes to his fellow human 
beings and shall endeavor to honor that debt 
to the best of my ability. 


Andrew Jackson’s Memory Deserves Park 
in Capital Named in His Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, for many years it has been an annual 
practice in the Congress to pay tribute 
to our great frontier President, Andrew 
Jackson, of Tennessee—a truly great 
American. 

It has been traditiohal and customary 
in these discussions and tributes for my 
colleagues from North Carolina and 
South Carolina to debate the place of 
Andrew Jackson’s birth, each State 
claiming him as a native son. 

On such occasions it is always well to 
remember that Andrew Jackson was & 
Tennessean and won his name and fame 
as a Tennessean. The Hermitage, Gen- 
eral Jackson’s beautiful Tennessee es- 
tate near Nashville, is one of the his- 
toric landmarks and shrines of the 
Nation. 

It is certainly fitting and appropriate 
that a suitable additional memorial be 
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erected to this great American in the 
Nation’s Capital. It has long been my 
belief that the Lafayette Park facing the 
White House should be designated as 
Jackson Park in memory of Andrew 
Jackson. We all know and recognize that 
the central monument or statue in a park 
sets the tone for the entire park—and the 
Statue of Andrew Jackson is the out- 
standing monument in the center of this 
Park. There are frequent references by 
the public to this park as Jackson Park 
as well as Lafayette Park. It should of- 
ficially be designated as Jackson Park. 


Mrs. Mabel Limburg Rossbach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
death of Mrs. Mabel Limburg Rossbach 
Was noted with much sadness, not only by 
her distinguished family, and her sons 
who are my friends, but by many persons 
in hospital, educational, and charitable 
Organizations to whom she devoted 
Many dedicated years of her time and 
Service. 

The consequences of her contributions 
to civic activities, both within and out- 
Side my district, were far-reaching and 
significant. 

In addition to Judge J. Howard Ross- 
bach, of the New York City Criminal 
Court, who also served as my predeces- 
Sor as president of the City Club of New 
York, the oldest civic association in New 
York City, she left surviving: Her 
daughter, June, who is the wife of our 
Colleague, Congressman JONATHAN B. 
Brycuam of the 23d District of New York, 
and Richard M. Rossbach, my. constitu- 
ent who is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Ingalls and 
Snyder. 

Her obituaries from the New York 
World Journal Tribune and New York 
Times of February 25, follow: 

MABEL LiımsuRrG ROSSBACH, LEADER IN Civic 
ACTIVITIES 

Services for Mrs. Mabel Limburg Rossbach, 

» ® leader in charitable, educational and 
hospital activities many years, will be held 

y at 11:30 a.m. at the Frank E. Camp- 
sou Funeral chapel, Madison Ave. and Bist 


Mrs. Rossbach died yesterday, apparently 
Of a heart attack, in her apartment at the 
Ritz Tower Hotel, Park Ave. and 57th Bt. 
She also had an estate, Thirlsmere, in White 
Plains, where she was an enthusiastic gar- 
dener. 

Her husband. Max J. H. Rossbach, who 
Was president of J. H. Rossbach & Brothers, 
importers of hides and skins, died in 1963. 
She was a niece of the late Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman and the mother of Mrs. June Bing- 

„the wife of Rep. Jonathan B. Bingham, 

Bronx. 

For many years, she was a director of the 

estchester County Children’s Assn., now 
the Westchester Children’s Assn. At her 
death, she was president of the Auxiliary of 
the City Hospital at Elmhurst, Queens. 

She was a former chairman of the Central 
Council of Hospital Auxiliaries here. She 
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also had written reviews for the New York 
Times Book Review. 

Surviving besides her daughter, who is a 
biographer under the name of June Bingham, 
are two sons, J. Howard Rossbach of the 
Bronx, a Criminal Court Judge, and Richard 
M. Rossbach of Manhattan, a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of Ingalls & 
Snyder; two brothers, Richard P, Limburg 
of Bedford, a partner in the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Stern, Lauer & Co., and Alan 
M. Limburg of Windsor, Mass., president of 
the Old Stone Corp., manufacturer of wall- 
paper; nine grandchildren, and a great- 
grandchild, 


Mrs Max J. H. ROSSBACH Drap—LEADER IN 
Civic Groups Was 72 


Mrs. Mabel Limburg Rossbach, for many 
years a leader in charitable, educational and 
hospital activities, died yesterday, apparently 
of a heart attack, in her apartment at the 
Ritz Tower Hotel, Park Avenue and 57th 
Street, 

Mrs. Rossbach, who was 72 years old, had 
an estate, Thirlsmere, in White Plains, which 
is widely known for its 18th-century house 
and its gardens, some of them more than 
100 years old. 

Her husband, Max J. H. Rossbach, who was 
president of J. H. Rossbach & Brothers, im- 
porters of hides and skins, died in 1963. She 
was a niece of the late Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man and the mother of Mrs, June Bingham, 
the wife of Representative Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham, Democrat of the Bronx. 

Mrs. Rossbach was born in Manhattan. 
She was the daughter of the late Richard 
Limburg, who had been a member of the 
board of governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and the late Mrs. Clara Lehman 
Limburg, sister of Governor Lehman, 


AN AVID GARDNER 


For many years, Mrs, Rossbach served as 
a director of the Westchester County Chil- 
dren's Association, now the Westchester Chil- 
dren's Chidlren's Association, and she was 
active in its benefit showings of outstanding 
gardens in the county. An avid gardner her- 
self, particularly of orchids and roses, her 
gardens on the White Plains estate were 
shown several times for the association’s 
benefit. 

In the 1930's and 1940's, Mrs. Rossbach 
wrote many reviews for The New York Times 
Book Review. She was co-author, with Miss 
Jessie Stanton, of a booklet, “Learning by 
Experience,” the story of a nursery school at 
a housing project for veterans and their 
families on North Brother Island in the East 
River. The booklet was published in 1949 
by the State Division of Housing. 

In World War II, Mrs. Rossbach was chair- 
man of the division of child care of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services of 
Greater New York. 

At her death she was president of the 
Auxiliary of the City Hospital at Elmhurst, 
Queens, and she was a former chairman of 
the Central Council of Hospital Auxiliaries 
here. 

Mrs. Rossbach was also a former trustee 
of the Bank Street College of Education and 
a member and former vice president of the 
board of managers of Inwood House, an 
agency for unwed mothers. She was a direc- 
tor of the Andrew Freedman Home, a resi- 
dence for the elderly in the Bronx. 

Although she was not as a rule active in 
politics, Mrs. Rossbach took part in the po- 
litical campaigns of Mr. Lehman, who also 
was a United States Senator, and of Repre- 
sentative Bingham. 

Surviving, besides her daughter, who is a 
biographer, are two sons, J. Howard Rossbach 
of the Bronx, a Criminal Court judge, and 
Richard M. Rossbach of Manhattan, a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Ingalls & Snyder; two brothers, Richard P. 
Limburg of Bedford, N.Y., a partner in the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of Stern, 
Lauer & Co., and Alan M. Limburg of Wind- 
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sor, Mass., president of the Old Stone Corpo- 
ration, manufacturer of wall paper; nine 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 

A funeral service will be held at 11:30 
A.M. Monday at Frank E. Campbell's, Madi- 
son Avenue and 8lst Street. 


Mrs. Esther Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it was 
announced last Saturday that Mrs. Es- 
ther Peterson is leaving her job as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs to devote all her time to 
her job as Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
I think it appropriate that the House 
take note at this time of the work of this 
outstanding public servant in behalf of 
the American consumer. 

Three years ago when she was ap- 
pointed the first presidential consumer 
advisor, President Johnson noted that 
her appointment would insure that the 
voice of the consumer would be “loud, 
clear, uncompromising, and effective.” 
No higher compliment can be paid to 
Mrs. Peterson than to say that she has 
fulfilled this mandate—and fulfilled it 
well, despite the fact that she was able 
to spend only half her time in this job. 

All consumers can be grateful that the 
position of consumer advisor has now 
been elevated to full-time status, under 
Miss Betty Furness. But the work of 
Mrs. Peterson will not soon be forgotten. 

We in this House are well acquainted 
with Mrs. Peterson’s advocacy of the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Bill. Were 
it not for her tireless efforts in behalf of 
this bill, it may well have been forgot- 
ten, and consumers may have been de- 
prived of the money-saving benefits that 
will come from clearer labeling and more 
honest packaging. 

But Mrs. Peterson's legislative activi- 
ties were just one small part of her 
achievements for the consumer. 

More than anything, Mrs. Peterson 
deserves credit for awakening Americans 
to their rights and responsibilities as 
consumers. The era of “caveat emptor” 
is rapidly dying, and Mrs. Peterson has 
hastened its demise. Consumers will 
no longer silently accept bad products or 
bad practices, and the net result will be 
an economy that is more responsive, 
more healthy, and more prosperous. 

Mrs. Peterson’s job has not been easy. 
Yet she has handled her tasks with grace 
and a boundless energy. To many who 
fear the consumer's voice, Mrs. Peter- 
son served as a convenient target. Yet 
at all times she attempted to meet un- 
just criticism with fact and reason. Her 
consumer door was always open to those 
with opposing viewpoints, and she never, 
to my knowledge, ducked an argument. 
Instead, she went out of her way to put 
the consumer viewpoint before business 
and other groups. In the last 3 years, 
she formally addressed hundreds of 
audiences, most of them consisting of 
businessmen with conflicting viewpoints 
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and, in countless other meetings, she 
carried on a continuing dialog so as to 
reduce these differences. Not all dif- 
ferences were resolved, but no person 
who met Mrs. Peterson could fall to be 
swayed by her warmth and the sincerity 
of her purpose. 

Her work with businessmen led, in 
fact, to the formation of a textile in- 
dustry committee that has launched a 
voluntary campaign to expand and im- 
prove care labels on consumer garments. 
I understand that this same constructive 
approach is also being employed with the 
footwear industry. 

Within the Government, Mrs. Peter- 
son was an equally strong advocate. She 
helped develop an awareness of the con- 
sumer problems of the poor within the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. She 
worked with the Commerce Department 
to insure that the consumer viewpoint 
would be heard in standards-making 
procedures. She worked with the De- 
fense Department to develop rules of 
fair business conduct involving our sery- 
icemen. Her work with the Federal 
Trade Commission most recently resulted 
in that agency’s investigation of super- 
market contests. 

Similarly, Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Peterson 
worked hard and long to get the States 
and private organizations to recognize 
their responsibilities and opportunities 
in the consumer field. And these ef- 
forts often met with success. It is worth 
noting, for example, that the number of 
States having counterpart consumer rep- 
resentatives doubled in the last 3 years, 
from three States to six, and that the 
number of States with consumer protec- 
sa hak a of other kinds has grown 
to 21. 

Not all these accomplishments can be 
directly attributed to Mrs. Peterson, but 
it is a fact that she more than any other 
individual has done the most to make 
the long-ignored need for consumer pro- 
tection known. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, and with due re- 
spect to our colleagues across the aisle, I 
wish to note that Mrs. Peterson has been 
an outstanding Democrat. She has al- 
ways given first consideration to her 
country, but her second consideration 
has been her party. I have been told 
that during the last general election, the 
demands for appearances by Mrs. Peter- 
son was third only to those of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

I know that Mrs. Peterson will carry 
on in her Labor Department job with the 
same dedication and energy she has giv- 
en to all her enterprises, For this dedi- 
cated lady’s services, all Americans can 
be grateful. We wish her well in all her 
future activities. 


John H. Johnson, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr, Speaker 
Pvt. John H. Johnson, Jr., of Baltimore, 
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was recently killed in combat in Vietnam, 

and I wish both to commend his courage 

and to honor his memory by including 

the following article in the Recorp: 
Joun H. JOHNSON, JR. 

A 19-year-old Baltimore marine, Pvt. John 
H. Johnson, Jr., has been killed in combat in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department reported 
yesterday. 

Private Johnson was shot in the neck last 
Thursday during an operation in the Da 
Nang area. He died the following day, his 
mother, Mrs. Queen E. Stafford, of the 3600 
block Eversley street, said last night. 

ENLISTED IN CORPS 


He had enlisted in the Marine Corps last 
April, shortly after he left Edmondson High 
School. After training at Parris Island. S. C.; 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., and Camp Pendleton, 
Cal., he was shipped to Vietnam in Septem- 
ber, she said. 

Private Johnson, Mrs, Stafford’s son by & 
previous marriage, wrote home “very often, 
both to his friends and family,” she said. 

SENT PHOTOS HOME 


“He talked about education all the time,” 
and in separate letters to his brothers Clif- 
ton, 13, and Joseph, 17, he pleaded with them 
to “stay in school“ and not be “a dropout,” 
as he was. 

He sent home photographs of a Vietnamese 
school teacher and Vietnamese children. 

Private Johnson was wounded Christmas 
Day by grenade fragments. “He was hos- 
pitalized for two or three days, but then went 
right back in.“ Mrs. Stafford explained. 

A native of Baltimore, Private Johnaon 
had been a parishioner of St. Gregorys 
Catholic Church and a member of the West- 
ern district police boys club. 

In addition to his mother, brothers and sls- 
ters, Private Johnson is survived by his 
grandparents, William and Beatrice Mack, 
and his stepfather Frederick Stafford, all of 
Baltimore, 


Johnson’s No-Win War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Chesly 
Manly, veteran reporter who has roamed 
the troubled areas of the world for the 
Chicago Tribune after long service in 
Washington and the United Nations, has 
returned to Vietnam for an assessment of 
the situation there. 

Through his work in the intelligence 
service during World War II, and his 
long experience in reporting the news 
throughout the world, he has contacts 
in most foreign countries including those 
of Asia. z 

His reporting from Vietnam is further 
proof of President Johnson’s incredible 
conduct of that war. To create sanc- 
tuaries in North Vietnam by prohibiting 
American bombers from attacking mili- 
tary targets is giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

The article follows: 

HANOI Boasts CHOICE TARGETS; ALL FORBIDDEN 
. (By Chesly Maniy) 

Satcon, Viet Nam, March 5.—A large-scale 
map of Hanoi and its environs, prepared by 
the United States army in 1965, shows the 
location of two jet air fields, more than a 
dozen military installations, and one of the 
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most strategic railway targets in the world- 
All of them are off limits to American bomb- 
ers, by order of President Johnson. 

The military installations and the railway 
bridges—two of them, separated by an island 
in the Red river—are off limits because they 
are within 5 miles of the center of Hanoi. 
The President has drawn a circle with 3 
radius of 5 miles around the enemy capital, 
and everything within it is off limits to 
American bombers. 

One of the jet air fields, Gia Lam, 2 miles 
east of Hanoi, Is inside the circle, but it would 
be off limits anyway, as are North Viet Nam's 
other three jet air fields, These are Phuc 
Yen, 12 miles northwest of Hanoi; Kep, 30 
miles northeast of Hanol; and Cat Bi, 4 miles 
southeast of Haiphong. Both Phuc Yen and 
Gia Lam are shown on the Hanoi map. Re- 
cent aerial photographs of the Phuc Yen alr 
field showed 18 MIG-21s, the latest Russian 
jet fighter, and 24 older MIG—15s and MIG- 
17s. 

NUMBER OF MIGS INCREASING 

Although United States pilots have shot 
down 36 MIGs, Defense Secretary Robert 8. 
McNamara acknowledged on Feb. 3 that 
the number of these Russian fighters in 
North Viet Nam has increased and stands at 
115 to 120. He said about 20 of the MIGS 
are 21s. Actually there are more than 30 
MIG 218 in North Viet Nam, not counting 
newly arrived crated planes that are show? 
in recent photographs. 

American pilots have been told that they 
cannot attack the jet air flelds because the 
United States is In this war only to defend 
South Viet Nam against aggression and the 
MIGs are not attacking South Viet Nam. 

“The MIGs are there only to kill us,” one 
pilot remarked, more cheerfully than one 
might expect. 

United States fixed-wing combat aircraft 
losses in North Viet Nam thru Jan. 31 
total 471. These aircraft cost an average 
2.5 million dollars apiece, well over a billion 
dollars in all. Many of the crews were res- 
cued, but more than 350 of our best pilots 
navigators, and electronics officers are lis 
as missing in action—killed or captured in 
North Viet Nam. 

JETS IMPORTANT TO SYSTEM 


Most of the planes were shot down PY 
anti-aircraft guns, but the MIGs played their 
part. The enemy’s highly efficient, integrated 
anti-aircraft defense system consists of three 
mutually supporting componen 
[surface-to-air missiles], MIGs, and thou- 
sands of anti-aircraft guns, including 27 mm. 
37 mm., and 57 mm. automatic weapons an 
85 and 100 mm. guns. 

‘The enemy has 35 SAM battallons with an 
average of six missile launchers each, an 
hundred of sites to which this mobile equip- 
ment can be moved at will. As many 
132 missiles in long slender canisters have 
been counted in a single photograph. 

To evade the SAMs, American pilots turn 
into a steep dive, exposing themselves to 
the guns, and the MIGs try to force or jure 
them within range of concentrated anti- 
aircraft fire. i 

American pilots are permitted to attack 
the MIGs in the air but not on the ground. 
They cannot even bomb the runways to keeP 
the MIGs from taking off. Aerial dogfight 
are thrilling, and every fighter pilot dreams 
of becoming an ace; but all of them agree 
that the best place to destroy planes is on 
the ground. 

North Viet Nam's MIGS are well dispersed, 
in concrete reyetments, but if the runways 
were bombed they could not take off and 
would be sitting birds for the America? 
pilots. = 

North Viet Nam's two railroads from Chin® 
one from the northeast and one from the 
northwest, converge at Yen Vien, 6 miles 
northeast of Hanoi—just outside the for- 
bidden circle—and the classification 
at that point were bombed on Dec, 13 and 
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14. There was a great outcry from the war 
Critics about these attacks. 

A short ling railroad from Thal Nguyen, 
85 miles north of Hanol, converges with the 

e from the northwest above Yen Vien. 
American pilots also have bombed the freight 
yards at Thal Nguyen, but they are not per- 
Mitted to attack an iron and steel works 
adjacent to the freight yards. 

PROTECTION FOR ECONOMY 

The explanation is that our bombing is in- 
tended only to disrupt North Viet Nam's sup- 
bly lines, not to injure its civilian economy. 
Yet steel girders with which the enemy re- 
Pairs the railroad bridges we knock out are 
Tabricated at the Thal Nguyen plant. 

The railroad bridge over the Canal des 
Rapides, about a mile closer to Hanoi than 
the point where the lines from the north- 
fast, northwest, and Thal Nguyen converge, 
{s a border line target and is not currently on 
the approved list. 

The two Red river bridges would be a much 

ter target, because they are used not only 
by the railroads from China and Tha Nguyen 
but also by the important line from the port 
Of Haiphony. One attack with 3,000-pound 

mbs would knock out the whole railroad 
System of North Viet Nam except the line 
running south from Hanoi. Yet this target 
is off limits. 

DREAM TARGET 

It is a pilot's dream of a target, because 
Ìt is clearly defined. The Red river at that 
Point is half a mile wide; the island is more 

200 yards wide; one span is more than 
800 and the other more than 200 yards long. 
There would be no danger to civilians except 
any who might happen to be on the highway 
Crossing the same bridges. 

Spans as long as those over the Red river 
Could not be replaced or repaired as quickly 
as shorter railroad bridges, Railway service 
is disrupted when shorter bridges are knocked 
Out, but while repairs are being made the 
enemy uses temporary pontoon or cable and 
Plank bridges to transport goods by truck 

one freight train to another. The cables 
on the bottom of the river, where they 
Cannot be seen, in the day time. At night 
they are pulled up and planks are laid on 
them. Pontoons are scattered up and down 

è river in day time and reassembled at 
Right, All this requires tremendous effort, 
but labor is plentiful. 

The whole ares around Hanoi is dotted 
With military installations, It Is known that 

ey include not only major military head- 
Quarters but also training centers, barracks, 
iusenals. and supply depots. A circle 10 miles 
diameter has a total area of 78.5 square 
Miles, whereas the built-up area of Hanol 
bevers less than 10 square miles. The for- 

idden circle includes many important in- 
Gustries that are essential not only to North 
et Nam's civilian economy but also to its 
aking capacity. 
TARGETS CLASSIFIED 
Most industrial targets, however, are off 
limits, regardless of their location. There are 
Wo classes of ible targets—the so- 
called JCS [joint chiefs of staff] list and 
targets of opportunity," such as truck con- 
Joys, barges, ferries, junks, bridges, etc., 
Which the pilots may attack on “armed route 
mnaissance” missions. 

President Johnson personally approves all 

gets on the JCS list, which are numbered 

d assigned priorities and include only a 
amall proportion of those actually recom- 
mended by the joint chiefs. 

8 Petroleum storage facilities are attacked, 
te the reasoning that trucks transporting 
25 °ops and supplies to South Viet Nam could 
and operate without fuel. Most of the 
ine mis petroleum storage capacity, includ- 
Ng tanks in the Hanol and Haiphong areas, 
r been destroyed, but Haiphong's port 
“cilities are off limits to American bombers, 

Y order of the President, and there Russian 
0 tankers off-load fuel into barges, rail- 
dad tank cars, and truck-trailer tanks. 
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HAIPHONG TRAFFIC HEAVY 

Cargo ships from the Soviet Union and its 
satellites and Red China deliver all kinds of 
military equipment and supplis to Haiphong. 
Altho the United States supports Britain 
and the United Nations in applying sanctions 
against trade with Rhodesia, which nobody 
has accused of disturbing the peace, Britain 
and some of our other so-called allies still 
trade with our enemy, North Viet Nam. 

The effect of restrictions imposed by Presl- 
dent Johnson on our bombing is indicated 
by the official summary of air operations 
against North Viet Nam for one recent week. 
It contains this tragic report: 

“Right aircraft were lost to ground fire 
during the week: three RF-4C's, two F-4C's, 
one A-6, one A-4, and one F-105. The crews 
of all eight planes are listed as missing in 
action.” The F-4 Phantoms |RF-4's in the 
reconnaissance version] haye two-man 
crews, but the other planes on this list carry 
only the pilot. Thus 13 airmen and about 
120 million dollars’ worth of aircraft were 
lost, This was the price we paid for damage 
to the enemy which was officially described 
as follows: 

“Navy: Destroyed 35 boxcars, 24 barges, 17 
AAA [anti-aircraft] sites, 7 structures, 7 
bridges, 1 SAM site, 16 trucks, 1 radar site, 
and 2 junks; damaged 38 boxcars, 31 bridges, 
72 barges, 22 AAA sites, 7 structures, 5 SAM 
sites, 26 trucks, 1 radar site, 6 junks, and 22 
highway-railway segments cut, 

“Air force: Destroyed 2 bridges; damaged 
11 rail yards, 2 bridges; destroyed or dam- 
aged 18 military buildings, 12 trucks, 11 
SAM radar sites, 10 AAA sites, 3 bridges, 10 
convoy staging areas, and 9 supply dumps. 
Roads severed in 28 places.” 

Such damage certainly causes supply dif- 
ficulties, but in spite of our bombing in the 
north, which began two years ago, the enemy 
has increased the flow of men and materials 
to the south and the American casualty rate 
is mounting. Military men believe we could 
win the war, quickly and decisively, by cut- 
ting of North Viet Nam’s sources of supply 
from the other communist countries and by 
bombing targets that would serlously injure 
its basic economy. This would not involve 
the leveling of cities. 


URGE PORT DESTRUCTION 


All of our military leaders believe Hal- 
phong's port facilities should be destroyed. 
It would help to mine the harbor entrance 
channel, but the channel could be swept, 
sunken ships could be raised, and we would 
have to mine it again and again. 

A naval blockade of the whole coast, which 
is the right of any belligerent, long recog- 
nized by international law, would be the 
most effective means of shutting off sup- 
plies, but it is not considered likely that 
President Johnson would allow such action. 

Almost all of the supplies sent by the Rus- 
sians and the European communist countries 
come by sea, because of Red China's inter- 
ference with shipments by rail and air trans- 
port. Some supplies from China, mainly 
rice, small arms, and ammunition, come by 
rail and truck, but this traffic could be inter- 
dicted or greatly impeded by intensive 
bombing. 


Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
Mark 75th Anniversary in Archdiocese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 
Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 


nificant milestone was recently reached 
in my district, and in the city of Phila- 
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delphia at large, which I think very much 
deserves mention before this House. 

Seventy-five years ago a remarkable 
order came to our city and began work- 
ing to improve and contribute in a sub- 
stantial way to the lives of the people 
who live there. 

I refer to the Sisters of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth, who established the first 
mission in the archdiocese of Philadel- 
phia in 1892. The first sisters of this 
order arrived in this country shortly 
after the Catholic Church was committed 
to found and maintain schools. 

From the first four sisters who ar- 
rived in Philadelphia in 1892 to found 
a single school, these wonderful ladies 
now staff Holy Family College and Naz- 
areth Academy, Nazareth Hospital, nurs- 
ing homes and eight parish schools in 
the area. 

Very Rev. Mother Neomisia Rutkow- 
ska, a Philadelphian, now is superior 
general of the entire order. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of the Sisters 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth is very 
well told in an article which appeared 
February 24 in the Catholic Standard 
and Times of Philadelphia. 


Helping Handicapped Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in 
his message to Congress February 28, 
outlining his recommendations for edu- 
cation and health in America, President 
Johnson said: 

Handicaps afflicting many children are 
discovered too late or left untreated. 


While the President was recommend- 
ing a broad range of proposals to diag- 
nose and treat the handicaps afflicting 
many of the Nation’s children, Harold 
Howe II, the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was in Pittsburgh, my home dis- 
trict, emphasizing the urgent need for a 
new public attitude toward helping han- 
dicapped children. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp at this point an 
editorial from the Pittsburgh Press of 
March 1, 1967, which not only summar- 
izes Mr. Howe’s excellent address, but 
points with justifiable pride to the efforts 
of Pittsburgh's Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren to provide comprehensive care for 
handicapped children. 

HELPING HANDICAPPED 

Harold Howe II, U.S. commissioner of edu- 
cation, has underscored the urgent need for 
a new public attitude toward helping handi- 
capped children. 

In a Pittsburgh speech, Mr. Howe said that 
fewer tears and more sound economic logic 
is needed in educating the public to the value 
of training such children and of detecting 
their handicaps early enough (at age 3 or 4) 
to overcome many of the difficulties. 

It may cost from $6000 to $30,000 to help a 
socially, mentally or physically deprived 
child, he said, but the economic rewards 
alone are tremendous. If a handicapped 
youngster finishes high school, he can become 
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a $225,000 asset to society instead of a $130,- 
000 lifetime liability for the public. 

“We must spend more time appealing to 
the American mind,” Mr. Howe said, “and less 
on ambushing the American heart.” 

This eminently sound reasoning should per- 
suade the public to give even stronger sup- 
port to education of handicapped children. 
Certainly, these youngsters need sympathy 
but, much more important, they also deserve 
the most modern training possible to over- 
come their handicaps so they can become 
self-sustaining citizens. 

Pittsburgh, incidentally, can take great 
pride in its Home for Crippled Children, 
which has achieved a level of comprehensive 
care that is unique in the United States. 

According to Albert D. Puth, assistant di- 
rector of the National Rehabilitation Assn., 
the Pittsburgh home is the one institution 
that is compltely unlimited in the kinds of 
childhood disadvantages it can contend 
with—physical, psychological, social and cul- 
tural. 

The extraordinary accomplishments of the 
Home for Crippled Children should provide 
inspiration for every citizen who wishes to 
help these youngsters achieve happy and pro- 
ductive lives. 


Revive the Spirit of the Marshall Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last year 
on October 4, I addressed this body on 
the subject of reviving the spirit of the 
Marshall plan. Subsequent to my re- 
marks on the floor of the House, my ar- 
ticle was printed in the February 1967 
issue of the Progressive magazine under 
the title “Twenty Years Afterward: Re- 
vive the Spirit of the Marshall Plan.” 

The article follows: 

TWENTY YEARS AFTERWARD: REVIVE THE SPIRIT 
OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 
(By Henry S. Reuss) 

One of the worst effects of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam is to hypnotize us in almost 
everything else we do. Notably, we stand 
paralyzed in the very international economic 
cooperation where once we shone. 

Twenty years ago next June 5, Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall made his memo- 
rable Harvard speech inagurating the Mar- 
shall Plan for the rehabilitation of war-torn 
Europe. 

The nations of Europe, as Marshall pro- 
posed, got together and agreed upon their 
common needs; and the United States, as 
Marshall predicted, joined the recovery effort. 
To many Americans the outcome resembled 
something like the old Quaker vision of the 
Peaceable Kingdom, It was one of those 
dawns in man’s history when the intelligent 
person with knowledge of man’s past and 
hope for man's future finds it a joy to be 
alive. 

But the exhilaration of the dawn has given 
way to the languor of high noon. Twenty 
years after, preoccupied by Vietnam, a mood 
of complacency and drift has replaced our 
former urgency and dedication. 

I propose that we free ourselves from the 
transfixing cobra stare of Vietnam. I pro- 
pose that we celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Marshall Plan by reviving, on 
a grand scale, the 1947 spirit of international 
economic cooperation. 

The areas of drift in international eco- 
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nomics are easy enough to list. The first is 
trade. The original Kennedy round of in- 
ternational trade negotiations moves pon- 
derously toward its conclusion next. June 
with little or no hope of achieving the goals 
set when President Kennedy initiated it five 
years ago. Whatever happens to the Ken- 
nedy round, the trading world will need a 
new trade policy after next June when the 
round ends, Such a policy should aim to- 
ward what the Kennedy round aimed at in 
its conception, but is badly missing in its 
conclusion: a nondiscriminatory free trade 
area as broad as the industrialized free 
world—mainly the United States, Canada, 
Europe, and Japan. 

There is a similar lack of policy on the 
thorny question of trade between East and 
West. The industrial nations of the West 
go each their own way, at varying speeds, in 
arriving at trade arrangements with the 
Communist world, It is time to decide 
whether that trade is to be conducted with 
some semblance of order, or whether the 
helter-skelter free-for-all] of the present is 
to continue, with its inevitable political con- 
sequences. 

The second great area in need of interna- 
tional order and cooperation is that of aid. 
Ald is the late Twentieth Century's transi- 
tion from the Nineteenth Century’s policies 
of colonization in the non-industrial world. 
Aid programs must be aimed at bringing the 
emerging nations to some degree of self- 
sufficiency. 

Yet today the will of the industrialized 
nations to help those less favorably situated 
is much eroded. At the start of this decade, 
the United Nations called upon the indus- 
trialized nations to devote at least one per 
cent of their gross national product to eco- 
nomic aid. In fact, scarcely one-half of this 
goal is being met. In this country, voices 
in Congress that once were raised to further 
the cause of aid are now silent, or speak of 
doubt or delay. Our European partners, 
themselves the first and greatest beneficia- 
ries of aid, act now as if little obligation 
existed to extend the benefits of that sys- 
tem to other parts of the world. Aid needs 
grow even as willingness to help shrinks. 

The concept of international aid is too 
noble, the prospects it holds for mankind 
are too fair by far, to let it now wither and 
die for lack of interest. 

Again, action is needed and needed now, 

The third area of drift in international 
relations is that of the balance of payments. 
The easy and willing adjustment and the 
facilitation of settlements that marked the 
early postwar years have now given way to 
rigid exchange rates embellished by recrimi- 
nations as to which nations ought to adjust 
to keep the system in balance. Our own uni- 
lateral efforts to achieve balance still have 
not done so, after seven years. What we get, 
mostly, is the rapid conversion of foreign- 
held dollars into gold by countries such as 
France, and endless lectures by foreign cen- 
tral bankers that we should slow down our 
$750 billion economy in order to fix up our 
$1 to $2-billion annual payments deficit. 

Once more, action is needed. 

In the light of such dismal realities of the 
dismal science of economics, it is not sur- 
prising that heads of national treasures and 
central banks have been talking international 
monetary reform for more than five years. 
Nor is it surprising that nothing much has 
come of the talks. There is agreement only 
on brilliant exegeses of alternatives: what 
will happen if we do this, what will happen 
if we do not. There is no agreement on what 
actually ought to be done. The best hope in 
this field is that about a year from now every- 
one except France will be in agreement on 
what ought to be done if the world runs into 
serious financial trouble. 

If we learn anything from economic his- 
tory, however, it is that economic trouble 
does not give much real warning of ite ap- 
proach. It is upon us before steps can be 
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taken to deal with it: Hence, we had bettet 
have the machinery for monetary reform set 
up and working; not simply agreed upon in 
principle. 

Action is needed here as elsewhere. 

In recent years the industrialized nations 
have been noting an unwelcome produ 
of their unparalleled prosperity: steadily 
rising prices and the inflation they signal 
Germans still remember with horror theif 
disastrous inflation after World War I. Brit- 
ain’s stop-and-go cyclical economic policy 
is once more in its stop phase. At the end 
of five years of price stability, the Uni 
States views with dismay the steep rise in 
prices of recent months. None of the in- 
dustrialized nations has solved the problem 
of how to maintain prosperity without infia- 
tion. If it is not solved soon, we face & 
spiral into catastrophe that is all too W 
known in economic history. 

A most promising prospect for renewed 
economic cooperation on a grand scale U 
in scientific research. France and the Unt 
Kingdom are as busy pouring their resource? 
into the Concorde supersonic transport plane 
as we are into our own SST. 

The Eighty-ninth Congress, in its closing 
days, enacted an excellent project of re“ 
search and development for whole new 
tems of urban mass transport designed to 
move people about our metropolises s 4 
safely, without fouling the atmosphere, an t 
in accord with sound city planning; and 
approved a breakthrough program of re 
search into new methods of combating 2 
ter pollution. Yet the streets of Paris an 
Rome are as congested as those of New Yor 
and Los Angeles. And the Rhine and a 
Danube are as polluted as the Hudson an! 
the Potomac, 

Why don't the two sides of the Atlantic 
combine their efforts to turn science ! 
on the real problems of mankind? 

President Johnson plans a European trip 
this spring. Instead of weekend bila 
visits to the European heads of state, wit? 
the same dreary agenda of who pays f 
arms or flirtations with multilateral nuclear 
forces, why not a heads-of-state conference 
of the twenty-odd leading industrial na“ 
tions, looking toward a renewed plan of in“ 
ternational cooperation to be activated on 
June 5, 1967, the twentieth anniversary 
Secretary Marshall's speech? 

Given Vietnam, the initiative for such 3 
conference and plan could much better com 
from outside America. But this coun 4 
should certainly be ready to welcome an t 
support such an initiative wherever i 
originates. 

At a minimum, such an anniversary con- 
ference should produce: (1) a trade policy 
to succeed the present round of Geneva ne- 
gotiations; (2) an aid policy that would 
a real transfer of goods and services 
the advanced countries to developing ones 
on a scale commensurate with their actual 
needs; (3) a program of international mone 
tary reform, through the Internati 
Monetary Fund, to reconcile the interest 
of reserve-currency countries with those of 
the rest of the world, and to minimize the 
destructive impact of balance of payments 
adjustments; (4) machinery for achi 
full employment and price stability 
throughout the cooperating community 
nations, by a radical upgrading of the 2 
ganization for Economic Cooperation an 
Development; (5) a pooling of resources for 
scientific research and development to ac“ 
complish a great breakthrough in the inter- 
ests of all. 

It is foolish to pretend that these are 
goals easy to achieve. But it is imperativ® 
that we try. And our attempts should be 
guided by the certain knowledge that if we 
do not do so now, in freedom, we shall be 
compelled to the same decisions later, under 
much less favorable circumstances AN 
5 the necessities induced by economi? 

aos, 
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The benefits for the United States would 
even go beyond those of the actual points 
at issue. Our wholehearted participation in 
zuch a conference would be a needed re- 
Minder to the world—and perhaps to our- 
Selves—that our interests in the world far 
exceed the narrow boundaries of military 
Action in Southeast Asia and military alli- 
ances in Europe and elsewhere. 

The material progress in the world over 
the last twenty years has largely come from 
the initiative and impetus of the Marshall 
Plan. It has come, that is, from interna- 
tional economic cooperation. It is time to 
Set back to that spirit of goodwill and co- 
Operation, The nations of the world have 
it in their power to build a new world of 
Unparalleled prosperity and lasting peace. 

It will be a long task, but the time to 
begin is at hand, 


The Supersonic Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
the following excerpts of remarks by 
Najeeb E. Halaby at the Wings Club 

annual awards luncheon, which 
Was held at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City on January 18, 1967: 
THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


(Excerpts of remarks by Najeeb E. Halaby, 
at the Wings Club third annual awards 
luncheon, Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
Jan. 18, 1967) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we meet today to 

ember gallant men, to honor a superb 
test pilot, to praise a profession, and to ad- 

Vance the idea of safe, swift, economical 

transportation, To me it’s flight testing 

e for the supersonic transport. And in 

à moment I'd like to talk for a few minutes 

about that airplane and the crisis of con- 

nce into which it has taxied, and how 

We in the neronautical industry can help the 

President and Congress to make the decision 

go forward. 

In honoring a flight test engineer and re- 
Membering others, and all of the great engi- 
Reers and pilots who precede him and who 
Will follow him, we have an opportunity to 
Consider the challenge which the aviation 
community must fulfill in helping the Pres- 
ident and Congress to pursue the wisest 
Course in the national interest. 

In my judgment the time to build and 
test is here. We can learn only a little more 
Of the preliminary design of a prototype 
from the whir of the computers and the roar 
Of the rhetoric. We must now learn from 
high speed, high temperature, high cost, 

of air over wings and through turbines 

Of an airplane in actual flight, as these men 

We honor today have so often experienced. 
We've already tested what the manufac- 

turers and the operators of the SST want 

and will pay for, and what they believe they 

Will be able to convert into safe, swift, profit- 

able service for the public. The man we 

Onor today, like the one we honored last 
Year and the year before, is an enginering 

Pilot, one of that small group of adven- 
turers who form the wave edge of one of the 

Breat tides of human progress. 

Together with the scientist, the designer, 

© manufacturer—yes, the financier, and 
la entire aviation leadership—the test pilot 

bors to make the barely possible an every- 
day reality. As point man of the aeronau- 
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tical age, he must possess vision, courage of 
mind and spirit, a tremendous technological 
competency directed by what in my view can 
best be described only as skeptical faith, 
This paradox of skepticism and belief is the 
characteristic which permits the engineering 
test pilot to accept an end while faulting 
the means. 

He works with a vehicle system which is 
designed to produce a certain performance, 
including the very important one of remain- 
ing airborne. He must have faith in the 
system as a whole while he questions the 
parts, And it is this interplay between the 
courage to question the way and a faith in 
the ultimate goal which typifies an engl- 
neering test pilot's activitels, Like a soldier, 
he must have confidence in the outcome of 
the war while he fights and wins or loses the 
battles and the skirmishes. 

To me, if U.S. air transportation—now our 
7th largest industry—is. to continue to move 
forward (we tend to take this for granted) 
and to liye up to its exciting promises, I 
think we need the stimulation, the inspira- 
tion, in fact the diffusion of the kind of 
spirit that the engineering test pilot daily 
manifests—the same philosophy of skeptical 
faith—throughout our industry and our gov- 
ernment. 

To the one who demands, "Who needs 
an SST?" two answers have come loud and 
clear in the past 30 days. The two chief 
executives of the two foremost American in- 
ternational air carriers who together have 
ordered 25 US SST's and put up $2.5 mil- 
lion as earnest money, and 14 Concordes, 
for deposits of about $2 million more, have 
stated on the public record that they be- 
lieve our government should now proceed 
with the construction of the prototype SST. 

They believe that a partnership of the 
federal government and American industry 
is capable of producing without further de- 
lay a superior prototype transport and in 
the public interest. Their orders together 
with 89 others for the US SST have indicated 
their willingness to assist in financing a 
profitable airplane that will meet the grow- 
ing public demand. As the firat to use the 
US SST, and the first to face foreign com- 
petition while continuing to employ 75,000 
employees and meet the expectations of their 
bankers and stockholders, these men have 
voted confidently to go ahead. In my opin- 
ion, it would be prudent to listen to their 
creative and constructive advice rather than 
the voices of the theorists, obstacle builders, 
and the problem magnifiers who have lately 
been heard. 

In a very real sense, the government Is the 
investment banker for the U.S. SST. Uncle 
Sam is the venture capitalist who is pre- 
pared to risk his stockholders’ funds in order 
to reap capital gains. He is not a mortgage 
banker insisting on collateral on which to 
foreclose if the enterprise encounters dif- 
ficulty. He should be prepared, and I be- 
lieve he is prepared, to take a caluculated 
risk, 

Now have the risks been carefully calcu- 
lated? From my own personal experience, 
the answer is an emphatic Yes. The SST 
program has been the most thoroughly and 
carefully researched project in the history 
of civil technology. In the 12 years since 
the first conceptual-.sketches were made of 
an SST at NACA, more man hours of research 
and planning have been spent on this sys- 
tem and its operational limitations and ca- 
pabilities than ever before in the history of 
any single civil project, and also more than 
nearly all of the vast military programs of 
the past 25 years. 

The problem has been defined and re- 
defined, computered and recomputered. 
Some say it is the victim of paralysis by 
analysis. I disagree because I think the 
whole effort has been fruitful. During these 
past six years of intensive efforts, $511 mii- 
lion has been voted, $311 million committed 
and $244 million spent by the Federal 
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Aviation Agency alone, together with about 
$70 million the manufacturers, for 
studies and reports by 10 government agen- 
cies and 40 corporations. The results have 
been constantly reviewed by three presi- 
dential committees, the National Academy of 
Sclences, seven committees of Congress, and 
13 departments and agencies of the U.S. 
government. 

When one compares this preview effort 
with that undertaken prior to the construc- 
tion of the first nuclear reactor, the first 
nuclear ship, the first ballistic missile, the 
first supersonic military aircraft, the first 
manned satellite, and their comparable 
technical risks, the contrast is startling and, 
I think, reassuring. It is fair to say that 
the risks of the SST program, and they are 
real risks, have been calculated with the 
greatest care. It is also fair to say that we 
are not rushing into something suddenly. 
Our government and industry have been 
painstaking and deliberate and as a result, 
we are in a better position to make a better 
decision and get a better SST than the gov- 
ernments of Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union were several years ago when they 
decided to go ahead at full speed. 

Now, If you will bear with an aging speed 
merchant for a moment, I'd like to state the 
problem as it appears to me after six years 
of rather hard personal thought and work, 

Supersonic Transportation is on its way, 
and it’s the next logical, normal, attainable 
step in the evolution of aviation. The U.S. 
has had 20 years of experience. We are now 
flying two models at above three times the 
speed of sound. Many more between Mach 
1 and Mach 8. Cruising at this speed will 
save time, and that's what we are—mer- 
chants of mobility. Millions of hours of the 
precious time of our most skilled people will 
be freed for work more creative and more 
productive than to-ing and fro-ing. And 
it will compress the world from a 24-hour 
into a 10- or 12-hour globe. 

And if there's anything scarce in this 
world, it's inspiration and skill. And if you 
can provide this new rapid dimension to 
those scarce intellectual and spiritual leaders 
of this world, you will make a great contribu- 
tion to society. The Concorde supersonic 

on which the British and the 
French have pooled the talents, the technol- 
ogy and the industry of two great nations, 
will fly early next year. And if you read the 
Soviet literature, as I've been doing, Mr, 
Tupelov indicates his model 144, developed 
by the total energy of the Soviet Union, could 
be flying even sooner than the Concorde. 

After two decades of modern technology 
and hard experience, no reasonable man can 
expect that these three nations will fail. 
These are not isolated, commercial ventures 
of single airplane manufacturers proceeding 
on their own; these are national interest 
ventures in which the pride and resources of 
three world powers are fuly committed. And 
they confidently expect to have 
operating to and from this city in 1971. 

What a shock it will be if by any chance 
the first su c airliner to land at JFK 
is Aeroflot Flight No. 1 from Moscow, via 
London. It will certainly be no surprise 
however, In fact, as a customer, it is our 
expectation that the first passengers to 
cross the Atlantic in less than three hours 
will be in a Concorde flown by either BOAC, 
Air France, or the world's most experienced 
airline. 

And we will work to make it the latter. 
We'll be going to Britain and France next 
week to see again the Concorde being as- 
sembled, right on schedule, as programmed 
by our French and British colleagues. As No. 
2, they “try harder.” With 69 orders in hand, 
and more to be announced soon, and still 
more to be placed if our U.S. project is de- 
layed, they are both careful and very con- 
fident. The confidence is justified because 
the puble demand for time saving travel is 
growing apace. And having lost one of the 
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two U.S. manufacturers in this struggle, we 
are glad that there are two competitors in 
this contest to build the superior supersonic 
transport. Because under the spur of that 
competition, we the airlines and you the 
public, the passengers will get safer, more 
economical transportation. 

Now if we hadn't believed from the outset 
that the U.S. supersonic transport would 
satisfy public requirements and provide 
marked economic benefit to the airline and 
the nation, we certainly would never have 
started the program. Since the government 
selected the Boeing airplane and the Gen- 
eral Electric power plant as winners in the 
SST competition, you might say that the 
initial phase of this great project has come 
to a close. Now as the new one opens— 
and these manufacturers have not been idle 
since their submissions last fall—I think 
that we are now in a position to optimize 
their designs, at intercontinental, over- 
water ranges of approximately 4,000 miles— 
and we started, if you remember in 1961, 
with a 4,000-mile airplane—4,000 miles and 
40,000 tons of payload—we can optimize that 
airplane in such a way that we will have 
one su to the Concorde and the 144 
airplane in the 1970's. 

It’s my personal belief, as of this date, 
that the U.S. SST will be about 15% more 
economical to operate than the smaller Con- 
corde, at ranges approximately equal to San 
FPrancisco-Honolulu. At least 20% more 
economical on the Paris-New York service 
and since the Concorde won't be able to 
make the Rome-New York service, it will 
be infinitely more profitable on that run, 

Under these conditions, it seems obvious 
to me that Air France and BOAC who will 
be the lead foreign flag carriers to move, 
will need to buy U.S. supersonic transports 
as they did U.S. 707’s and DC-8’s. With com- 
petitors like these, undoubtedly under pres- 
sure from their governments who will nec- 
essarily be promoting the Concorde, with 
them attracted to the U.S. SST, the 58 or- 
ders in the hands of FAA from 15 foreign 
flag carriers, Will be confirmed and increased, 
and the favorable effect on our 1975-85 ex- 
ports and balance of payments will be as- 
sured. 

Now as any experienced transportation 
economist knows, the public preference and 
demand will largely determine the fleet mix 
of the "70's and '80's. And history can cer- 
tainly be expected to repeat itself as business 
travel, that is the business man, the officials, 
the wealthy tourists, those in emergency and 
the eager and curious shift from subsonic to 
supersonic. 

Even at an IATA imposed surcharge on 
fares, they will shift as they did in 58. So 
it seems clear to me that a dividend or a 
fiscal fallout of the sound supersonic trans- 
port will be a real benefit to our balance of 
payments position. 

I do not intend to minimize the problem 
of safety, sonics and economics which must 
be overcome. They are formidable. But 
men like the test pilots we honor today have 
penetrated them, defined them, and can solve 
them in the 8 fruitful years that lie ahead 
before the first trans-Atlantic crossing in 
150 minutes in 1975. 

And when the new head of IATA complains 
of the economics of both the Concorde and 
the U.S. supersonic transport, he is behaving 
as he should, by putting pressure on the 
manufacturers here and abroad to improve 
performance and profitability. We will be 
doing the same thing in the air carrier indus- 
try. But as late as last week, he was talking 
about last summer’s model, not the design 
currently under way. It shows a substantial 
improvement, for example, in transatlantic 
economy. He neither stated nor intended 
that the program should not proceed but he 
insisted on unremitting effort to perfect the 
safety and profitability of all the SST’s. 

From the moment this program was initi- 
ated by the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
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tion in 1931, the Government pledged itself 
to recover the public investment in this na- 
tional Interest venture when it had been con- 
verted into a commercial program. The 
manufactures and the airlines have had to 
assume from the beginning that they would 
return the venture capital to Uncle Sam. 
All of the pricing—these figures of 830, $35 
and $40 million per copy of the U.S. SST 
include development cost recovery to the 
government. 

No one in or out of government has balked 
at this or considered it impossible, so long 
as a safe, sound and profitable transport 
emerges, as our engineers and test pilots 
predict it will. There are precedents here 
and abroad for Governmental recovery of 
R&D costs, and although it will take faith, 
determination, and a lot of work, it can be 
done if Uncle Sam's early risk taking bears 
fruit. 

My belief is that they see this as a public 
investment out of which we will get the 
capital gains of (1) balance of payments, 
(2) pressing forward with technology, (3) 
retaining American leadership in aviation, 
(4) more than 50,000 jobs a year, (5) a ship 
and engine that may later prove very useful 
to our military, and (6) the satisfaction 
of going forward with a program well con- 
ceived and well done—that out of that, and 
for those reasons, the Congress, if the Presi- 
dent sees fit to proceed, will support it. 

Thank you for being so patient. Ob- 
viously I felt that it was time to speak out 
on this important subject in a personal way. 
With your understanding and support of 
this program, with your placing orders, with 
your cooperating in support of the Presi- 
dent on the Hill, we can make this a safe, 
sound, successful transport. 


The Captive Nations, Too, Shall Overcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, here in the 
United States, the theme of the civil 
rights aspirants has. been: “We shall 
overcome.” - 

This is a theme, I believe, which could 
easily be adopted by the captive nations 
of Europe and particularly by the Orga- 
nization for the Defense of Four Free- 
doms for Ukraine, Inc. 

I say this because after 50 years of 
captivity—after a half century under 
the heel of a Soviet oppressor—it would 
be a simple—and understandable—mat- 
ter for a spirit of depression, of discour- 
agement, to set in. 

Here, for 50 years, the people of the 
captive nations have been screaming for 
their freedom—and those loyal to the 
captive nations have joined in the 
screaming and to no avail. 

What would be easier than to adopt 
an attitude of defeat, of despair, and 
saying: We're not getting anywhere 
let's chuck it“? 

This, I say to you, is exactly what the 
Soviet oppressors would like for you to 
do. This would be just what they would 
like to see happen. They would like to 
see you quit. 

But you must not—you cannot—and I 
am confident you will not quit. You will 
continue to fight for a restoration of 
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freedom to your homeland—you will 
continue to battle for the four f 
for the Ukraine—the freedoms of 
of conscience, from fear, and from want. 

You will—and you must—continue thé 
struggle against enslavement. You 
will—and you must—continue to resist 
Communist aggression against the free 
nations of the world. 

Do these things and I know in my 
heart, as you must know in yours, that 
with the help of God some day perhaps 
sooner than we have a right to expect— 
the captive nations, too, shall overcome. 


Hanoi’s Allies: China and Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chinese and the Russians continue thel 
assistance to the North Vietnamese an 
the Vietcong without abatement. With- 
out their assistance the Communists 
fighting us and the South Vietnamese 
could not last more than a few weeks: 
The competition between Moscow an 
Peking as to who shall have the upper” 
hand in southeast Asia is keeping those 
engaged in aggression there well sup- 
plied. 

A thoughtful article on this matter 
appeared in the March 7, 1967, edition 
of the Washington Star. I comme? 
it to the attention of our colleagues: 

Hanotr’s Two STRONG ALLIES 


Millions of Americans have probably asked 
themselves these questions: How does it 
happen that a little country like North Viet- 
nam can defy a powerful country like the 
United States and declare that there will 
no peace talks until the American Air Force 
halts its bombing? What, moreover, is mo- 
tivating the North Vietnamese and giving 
them courage to resist all overtures nons 
the American government unless terms 
virtual surrender are offered by the United 
States and its allies? 

Answers to these questions would already 
have been made by America’s spokesmen 
it were not for a mistaken belief that nei- 
ther Red China nor the Soviet Union should 
be officially accused of aiding our enemies. t 

The North Vietnam government by i 
is, of course, weak. It has, however, t 
strong allies—the Soviet Union and 
China. Neither one has bent a finger toward 

This is why U Thant, secretary e 
eral of the United Nations, failed to get 
anywhere in his efforts to start a peace con 
ference. For the fact is that Peking 
afraid of Moscow, and Moscow is afraid 
Peking. One side doesn't want the other 
to get the upper hand in Southeast Asia. 

There appears to be very little the Un! é 
States can do to bring about peace, excepi 
to make the Vietnam war so costly tba 
political considerations as between Russis 
and Red China will gradually become seo 
ondary. Some comments from European 
capitals indicate that, if the war is escalated 
by the United States, Red China may take 
a more extensive part in assisting the Hanol 
government in North Vietnam. 

The revolution inside Red China, how” 
ever, is of such a nature that it would be 
difficult for the Peking regime to 
any concerted military program against the 
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United States. The Nationalist government 
of Formosa, moreover, would be eager indeed 
to Participate in any larger war that the 
Chinese might initiate. So it can be 
Assumed that the Red Chinese are virtually 
Checkmated in any such effort, 

As for the Soviet government, there is 
deason to believe that it, too, is divided. 

ere are some within its ranks who may 

del that the time has come for a better 
erstanding with the United States, while 
ere are others who believe that Commu- 
Rist imperialism throughout the world will 
falter unless the hostility to the United 
tates is maintained in Southeast Asia and 
elsewhere as vigorously in the future as it 
been in the past. 

Unfortunately for the American cause, the 

t discouraging factor is what is happen- 
inside our own country. The people gen- 
y are not fully informed about the mis- 
chier being perpetrated by some of the 
"Pokesmen inside and outside of Congress 
keep on talking about stopping the 
bombing and, in effect, proposing a surrender. 
This is encouraging the North Vietnamese to 
Prolong the war. Yet it must eventually 
ha me obvious that, since American forces 
ve been built up in such large numbers 
with such a proliferation of weapons, 
North Vietnamese are doomed to much 
severe punishment in the future than 

they have received in the past. 

As long as the United States is represented 
a disunited and as eager for appeasement. 
und surrender, the war in Vietnam will be 
fhethened, The responsibility for this will 
hai upon those inside the United States who 

ve been stimulating the North Vietnamese. 

ere are reasons for a belief that some 

°f the countries which have not been aligned 
With the United States may take a position 
favor of America, especially since no sign 
25 Conciliation as yet is coming from Hanol. 
0 to stop the bombing without any guar- 
ine that the other side will not use the 
neerval to build up its supplies is so ob- 

Osiy untenable that the sooner the “halt 

bombing” cries are stilled, the quicker 

will be a peaceful solution of the Viet- 
problem. 

Once it is clear that the United States 
does not intend appeasement and will not 
wi raw unless there ls some definite as- 
Sou ce that peace will be maintained in 

theast Asia, a change in North Vietnam's 
Policy may come. 


Supplemental Defense Authorization 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
de nlderatlen the bill (H.R. 4515) to author- 
t appropriations during the fiscal year 1967 
tr Procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
acked combat vehicles, and research, devel- 
nt, test, evaluation, and military con- 
*truction for the Armed Forces, and for other 
es, 
Mr. ROYBAL: Mr. Chairman, I am 
nfident we all can agree on our ulti- 
te goal of peace in Vietnam. 

8 Certainly we are united in full support 
t continuing our country’s vigorous 
rch for ways to move this tragic con- 
ct away from the battlefield and to the 
Conference table—where we may have a 
4 ance to begin meaningful negotiations 
med at achieving equitable terms for a 
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just settlement of the war in Vietnam. 

The measure before the House today 
is directed toward providing adequate 
defense support for our American troops 
in that wartorn land. 

On many occasions I have publicly 
outlined my thoughts on our involve- 
ment in southeast Asia and on our pri- 
mary goal of promoting the cause of 
lasting peace in that vital part of the 
world, pleading with the administration 
to find a common ground for negotiating 
the conflict in a way which will preserve 
the honor of the United States, protect 
the vital interests of this country, and 
at the same time, allow the people of 
Vietnam to have self-determination. 

As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I also have a deep 
personal interest in assuring that Con- 
gress exercise its constitutional duty of 
participating actively in developing and 
implementing American foreign policy 
around the world. 

This means that the Members of the 
House and Senate must be provided 
an opportunity to discuss in depth, de- 
bate thoroughly, and state our position 
in clear and concise terms on all the 
vital matters that affect our relations 
with other countries. 

We must not, by default, surrender 
this key responsibility—that in many 
ways goes to the very heart of a Con- 
gressman's solemn duty to represent the 
essential interests of his constituents. 

For this reason, I regret that the par- 
liamentary rules of the House have pre- 
vented us from including in today’s 
measure the text of the excellent “State- 
ment of Congressional Policy,” adopted 
by the Senate yesterday on an over- 
whelming bipartisan vote. 

That statement, which I wholeheart- 
edly endorse, asserted: 

The Congress hereby declares 

(1) its intention to provide for all 
necessary support for members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States fighting in Viet- 
nam: 

(2) its support of efforts heing made by 
the President of the United States and other 
men of good will throughout the world to 
prevent an expansion of the war in Vietnam 
and to bring that confilct to an end through 
a negotiated settlement which will preserve 
the honor of the United States, protect the 
vital interests of this country, and allow the 
people of South Vietnam to determine the 
affairs of that nation in their own way; and 

(3) its support of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 and urges the convening of 
that Conference or any other meeting of 
nations similarly involved and interested as 
soon as possible for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for bringing the conflict to an 
honorable conclusion in accordance with the 
principles of those accords. 


It is most unfortunate that the House 
rules will not allow us to consider this 
fine statement of policy, which also pre- 
cludes us from taking up many of the 
important policy questions involved in 
America’s approach to achieving our goal 
of peace in Vietnam, 

But I nevertheless believe that we 
have a deep and solemn obligation to 
discuss and debate these vital issues, 
and it appears that the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from California 
may be the only opportunity we will 
have to fulfill this Congressional func- 
tion. 
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We can all appreciate the total in- 
adequacy of attempting to utilize a short 
verbal formula to express a precise posi- 
tion on such a complex problem as we 
face in southeast Asia. 

However, it is possible that the cessa- 
tion of the bombing may result in peace 
discussions if it were done with the 
specific intent of having our representa- 
tives “on the spot“ ready to enter into 
immediate negotiations. 

I might add that even the military 
contention that the bombings have made 
a major contribution to the war effort 
would appear to be a highly debatable 
proposition. 

Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Narama has stated to Congress: 


I don't believe that bombing up to the 
present has significantly reduced, nor any 
bombing that I could contemplate in the 
future would significantly reduce the actual 
flow of men and material to the South. 


So, strictly from a military standpoint, 
it would seem that the effectiveness of the 
bombings is somewhat problematical. 

Be that as it may, I feel the prospects 
for starting genuine negotiations of the 
issues involved in the Vietnam conflict 
are good enough, given a cessation of the 
bombings in the North, to warrant taking 
this step. 

If these hopes should prove to be of 
no avail, or if the other side is unwilling 
to start talking about a plan for bring- 
ing the conflict to an honorable conclu- 
sion, we have at least given evidence to 
the world of our sincerity of purpose— 
and of the earnestness of our desire to 
bring about a true and lasting peace in 
that war-torn part of the world. 


War Against Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, if we 
are tö be successful in our war against 
the inroads of narcotics, we must do 
everything in our power to stop the 
spreading infection where it can do the 
most harm—among our teenagers. 

Government at all levels has done a 
great deal in the flelds of apprehension 
and punishment, and local governments 
are turning more and more in the direc- 
tion of hospitalization, rehabilitation, 
and research. 

But government—Federal, State, and 
local combined—cannot win the fight 
without the help of dedicated volunteer 
community groups, who know the spe- 
cial needs and are familiar with the best 
approaches in their own areas. 

Such a group is the Gotham Business 
& Professional Women’s Club of New 
York City, and one of its most recent 
and most effective programs which has 
come to my attention is worthy of study 
and observation throughout the land. 

The Gotham ladies prepared a pam- 
phlet, Drug Addiction Source Materials 
for Preventive Programs,” as a directory 
for the use of New York City junior 
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high school and senior high school 
teachers. . 

The introduction to the pamphlet ex- 
plains: 

We hope [this booklet] will prove useful 
to parents, parent-teacher associations and 
other leaders engaged in programs with 
young people. 

The Gotham Business and Professional 
Women's Club wishes to express its sincere 
appreciation to all who helped in the prepara- 
tion of this booklet, including all who are 
listed in it, and specifically: 

Detective Donald S. Collins, New York 
City Police Department (Retired) who in- 
spired the project; Father W. L. Damien 
Pitcaithly, Samaritan Halfway Society; Mr. 
Emmett Barber, Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
and Detective Paul Heim, New York City Po- 
lice Department, Narcotics Bureau, for help 
in research. 


The booklet lists district health cen- 
ters, speakers available from public and 
private agencies, recordings, films, mobile 
equipment for use in antinarcotics cam- 
paigns, literature for young people and 
for adults, and related aids, 

Responses from high school principals 
to officers of the Gotham Business & 
Professional Women’s Club, after receiv- 
ing the pamphlet, indicate its value to 
educators. Here are some samples: 
Miss MARGARET Mara, 

President, Gotham Business & Professional 
Women's Club, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Miss Mara: I received a copy of “Drug 
Addiction—Source Materials for Preventive 
Programs.” It is an excellent resource book. 

We have a large Health Education Depart- 
ment, and I would like to have a copy for 
the use of each teacher. Could you possibly 
send me six more copies. 

Appreciatively, 
JULES RASKIN, 
Principal, Tri-Community Junior H.S. 
231 Springfield Gardens, N.Y. 
Miss MARGARET Mara, 
President, Gotham Business and Professional 
Women's Club, New York, N.Y. 

Dran Miss Mara: Please send us six 
pamphlets on Drug Addiction. We shall use 
these for our 1,525 pupils and In our P.T.A. 
workshops. 

Many thanks. 

Very truly yours, 
ELIAS LEVENTHAL, 
Acting Principal, Edward Bleeker Junior 
H.S. 185, Flushing, N.Y. 
Miss EILEEN GRIBBIN, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 

My Dear Miss GRISBIN: Please accept our 
thanks for the booklet which your research 
has brought. I would appreciate if you have 
a Spare and additional copy, so that the of- 
fice, as well as my desk, will have it available. 

Faithfully, 

Father W. L. DAMIAN PITCAITHLY, 
Administration, Samaritan Halfway So- 

ciety, Inc., Richmond Hitis, N.Y. 


Who’s Rocking the Boat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
„IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the long 


search for peace in Vietnam goes on— 
and on—and the direction we take in 
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that search twists and turns, and will 
undoubtedly go on doing so for months, 
if not years, to come until we finally 
reach our goal. 

As practically all of us have long since 

discovered, it is a very simple thing to 
apply the wisdom of hindsight to the 
Vietnamese puzzle, and the ranks of 
“Sunday morning quarterbacks” con- 
tinue to get ever deeper around here as 
one result of this. 
However, I'm not sure how much help 
that is to the President or—and this is 
yastly more important—to the cause for 
peace. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the following articles suggests, a good 
deal of attention has been given, these 
past few days, both at home and, I am 
sure, abroad, to the remarks concerning 
all this as recently delivered in the other 
body by the junior Senator from my 
State, and many observers are busy at 
work trying to assimilate the full im- 
plications of those remarks. 

In this respect, the following two pieces 
may be of interest and value; the first, 
an editorial from the March 8 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and the 
other—involving a considerable degree of 
speculation, of course, but also provid- 
ing an interesting contrast—a column 
by Richard Wilson as appearing in a re- 
cent issue of the Washington Evening 
Star and here they are: 

APPRAISAL ON KENNEDY 


The United States has now had the time 
to assimilate the implications of Sen. Robert 
F. Kennedy’s address on Vietnam. The re- 
sult of a bitterer political situation, a mo- 
mentarily heightened debate, but no real 
change in American policy. 

Nor does there seem to be much likelihood 
that the New York Senator's words will bring 
about such a change. His supporters claim 
that, given the political rivalry and the per- 
sonal animostiy which exists between the 
Senator and President Johnson, the former 
is the last person from whom the latter 
would take advice. Senator Kennedy’s critics 
say, however, that the lack of anything 
basically new in the speech is what dooms 
it to ineffectuality, despite the publicity sur- 
rounding it. 

In substance, the Senator based his three- 
part proposals on his belief that a “moment 
of promise” for peace talks may have come. 
In this he stands in direct opposition to the 
administration which holds that there is no 
real sign that such a moment has come. 
Unhappily for the Senator, Hanoi’s refusal 
to make any meaningful gesture during the 
Vietnamese New Year hostilities standstill 
has led many foreign observers—who are no 
happier over the North’s bombing than is 
he—to conclude that North Vietnam is not 
yet ready to negotiate seriously. 

Purthermore, it is almost certain that the 
Kennedy attack upon the Johnson position 
will make Hanoi less, rather than more in- 
clined to talk. 

Whereas the Kennedy speech seems un- 
likely to affect American policy on Vietnam, 
it can have greater effect at home. For when 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy breaks with Presi- 
dent Johnson, the country knows that there 
is far more in the offing than merely the con- 
duct of the war. 

There is, first, Senator Kennedy's unceas- 
ing and purposeful determination to seize 
upon every issue which he belleves can bring 
him nearer the White House. There is, sec- 
ond, the never-healed animosity of the Ken- 
nedy group for the man who succeeded John 
F. Kennedy in the presidency. There is, 
third, the continuing effort of the Senator's 
cam managers to invest everything he 
says with double importance regardless of 
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the subject or whether others have said it 
earlier. 

Thus among the certain effects of the 
Kennedy speech will be to heighten domestie 
tension over the war and to deepen politi 
cleavages as the 1968 presidential campaign 
approaches. 


GOP Sriexs to Oars, Democrats Rock BOAT 


It has been evident here for several weeks 
that beneath the surface—secretly, in fact 
contacts between the United States and 
Soviet. Union have aroused hopes for nego“ 
tiation in Vietnam and the possible set 
ment of other issues. 

That implication lay behind the changed 
attitude of Sen, Everett M. Dirksen, the Re- 
publican leader in the Senate, and Sen- 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, the Republica? 
policy chairman, on the consular treaty wit} 
Russia which the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee has approved. They did not wish © 
upset the boat, and they set aside previout 
objections to the treaty with the result the 
President Johnson could pursue his contacts 
with Premier Alexei Kosygin without embar- 
rassment. 

Hickenlooper, who is the ranking Repub- 
lican on the Foreign Relations Committee 
dismisses any suggestion that he withdrew 
his opposition because a rebuff to Russ™ 
might compromise some delicate negotl® 
tions now under way. Yet, with all his dis 
avowals, he, too, thinks something is in x 
air and that Russia wishes to settle tP 
matter in Vietnam and put it on the ba 
burner for another 10 years. 

The Iowa Republican Senator still on 
not trust Russia very far but he thous? 
that in the present circumstances there 
should be some “opening up“ so far as Rus" 
sian consulates are concerned. Senator 
Dirksen is somewhat more mysterious, bu 
what is evident in the attitude of both men. 
whether or not they realize it themselves, 
that they view Russia in a different contex 
than a few years ago. They have chan 
along with much of the rest of the world in 
this respect, and this was difficult for them 
because the adjoining states they respet 
tively represent, Illinois and Iowa, yielded 
to no other area in prolonged suspicion o 
the motives of the Soviet Union. 

These are the two strongest Republican 
voices on foreign policy, Dirksen’s and Hick- 
enlooper’s, and they are more nearly in 
agreement with Johnson administration pol- 
icy than are the leading and frequent Dem- 
ocratic spokesmen, Senators J. William 
Fulbright, Mike Mansfield, and Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

A bi-partisan foreign policy does in 
exist but without the support of lea 
Senate Democrats, who have a foreign policy 
of their own which is supported by neither 
the Republicans nor the President. 

Neither Dirksen nor Hickenlooper is rock- 
ing the boat during this delicate and preg- 
nant period while Premier Kosygin 
attempting to persuade the Hanol govern” 
ment to take some reciprocal action which 
President Johnson will accept as a justifica” 
tion for halting the bombing of North 
Vietnam, 

The boat-rocking has been done by Sen- 
ator Kennedy in a speech in the Senaté 
heavily advertised in advance as a br 
with Johnson's policy, But the New Tork 
Senator merely succeeded in conveying the 
idea that he is trying to clarify his ow? 
thinking, for he offered no new approaches 
to Hanoi to end the bombing which Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk has not tried a he 
dozen times. 

Kennedy continued his identification wit? 
the line of thought that Johnson is bull- 
headedly overlooking the implications 
Premier Kosygin's statements on stopp 
the bombing, but the fact is that Secretary 
Rusk is exploring these implications as far 
as he can. 

So we have a strange contrast. The Re 
publican leaders lay aside their opposition to 


fact 
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Critical aspects of Johnson policy with the 
fect of relieving the President of embar- 
Taasment while he develops his quiet con- 
with the Soviet Union. 
But the Democratic leaders continually 
the waters muddied, fan the opposition 
to the bombing, and reinforce the view in 
Hanoi that it can ultimately get the bomb- 
stopped without giving anything in 
The net effect of Senator Kennedy’s 
®elf-expression thus runs counter to the 
J n maneuvers which the Republican 
ers are supporting, and makes it more 
uit for Kosygin to get Hanoi to see the 


ght. 


Junior ROTC Program in Full Swing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in 1964 
the Congress passed the ROTC Vitali- 
Zation Act, known as the Hébert bill, 

h expanded and gave statutory cog- 
nce to the Junior ROTC program in 
the high schools of the country. 

ROTC program will give young- 
iets an insight into discipline, author- 
ty and citizenship. It will also give 

an idea of how the military works. 
4s a result, more than 1,200 Junior 
ROTC programs will be carried out at 
Schools throughout the country. 
lane? first unit activated under this 

W was a Marine program at Jesuit 
High School in New Orleans. I am 
peased the second largest in the Air 

ree ROTC program will be formerly 
activated at Holy Cross in New Orleans 
on April 2, 

Gen. John P. McConnell, Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, will make the principal 
address at the activation of the Holy 
Cross Air Force unit. 


It is pleasing to me to know that the 
in Force is doing such an excellent job 
carrying through the intent of this 
legislation. This is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing article by Col. Charles L. Mus- 
fave which gives a clear picture of the 
ae job the Air Force is doing. I think 
article is worthy of reprint here so 
one will be aware of the Air Force's 
Dart in the program. 
The article follows: 


Force Junior ROTC: A Srrcial Report 


Col. Charles L. Musgrave, USAF, Vice 
Commandant, Air Force ROTC) 


The most durable source of Air Force ofi- 
b Air University’s Air Force ROTC, cele- 
at its twentieth anniversary last fall. 

the same time the Air Force became a 

r in the creation of a new ROTC pro- 
rum this time in secondary schools. 

ip ore than two years ago, to modernize the 

8 law covering ROTC, Congress passed the 

to Vitalization Act of 1964. In addition 

Mam king collegiate ROTC more flexible and 

Ore attractive to students, the new law— 

deranblened by Rep. F. Edward Hébert, Dem- 
t of Louisiana — requires the Air Force 
leva Navy to offer ROTC at the secondary 
®l—just as the Army has done for some 


ect Air Force welcomed the opportunity to 
Una its own approach to high-school ROTO. 
Riv er Air University, Air Force ROTO was 

en the task of creating and implementing 
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the new program. It was also given permis- 
sion to begin Air Force Junior ROTO on a 
pilot basis in a few carefully selected high 
schools before expanding it over succeeding 
years. This would allow close monitoring of 
the program and readily permit special as- 
sistance during ite formative period. 

Air Force ROTC structured the curriculum 
to cover the major aspects of aviation and 
space. It was not a vocational or a strictly 
scientific curriculum, but rather a Judicious 
mix of natural, physical, and social sciences 
as they apply to aerospace education. The 
curriculum was intended to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the total academic 
offering of the school. An important pur- 
pose was to enable the high-school student 
to become a better-informed citizen on mat- 
ters dealing with aerospace. 

The new program was designed to develop 
leadership traits in its participants and to 
acquaint them with problems on national de- 
fense. At the same time, it was designed to 
promote habits of orderliness, self-reliance, 
and self-discipline as a part of the high- 
school student’s total development. It was 
also provided that, after the school had met 
the minimum academic requirements estab- 
lished bythe Air Force, it could then develop 
the program in the way that best fitted its 
needs. It was, in essence, the individual 
school's program. 

Four broad subject areas were to be taught 
throughout the three-year regular high- 
school work—or the four-year program of the 
military secondary schools. These areas in- 
clude fundamentals of aerospace, principles 
of aerospace, people in aerospace, and the 
military in American life. In varying degrees 
each year’s course would embrace work in all 
of these. 

While purely military considerations were 
subordinate to aerospace education, Air Force 
drill, ceremonies, customs, courtesies, and 
traditions would be taught. This area would 
comprise some twenty to twenty-five percent 
of the total curriculum. In drill the primary 
emphasis was not to be on the mechanics 
of marching and movements, but on develop- 
ing small group leadership skills. 

Except as required by military secondary 
schools, the program was to be entirely vol- 
untary. 

There were material benefits for cadets 
completing the course if they elected to take 
Air Force ROTC in college. They would be 
excused from taking up to the first year and 
a half of college ROTC. Those completing 
the curriculum in a military secondary school 
would not be required to take the first two 
years of college ROTC. And if the individ- 
ual elected to enter the Air Force upon grad- 
uation from high school he would be awarded 
the rank of Airman Third Class if he satis- 
factorily completed Air Force Junior ROTC, 

From more than three times as many con- 
sidered, the Air Force initially selected twenty 
schools in which to begin its pilot program. 
Located in eighteen states, these schools had 
to meet certain criteria to be eligible for the 
program. They were required to demonstrate 
an interest in aerospace education and be 
within a reasonable distance of an Air Force 
base for ready supply support. To ensure the 
maximum geographical dispersion required 
of all high schools offering ROTC, the schools 
could not also offer the ROTC program of 
another service. 

The male enrollment of the school was re- 
quired to be large enough to provide an 


ROTC enrollment of 100 students over four- 
teen years of age. However, it was not man- 
datory that selected schools meet this 100- 
minimum enrollment during the first year. 

Retired officer-instructors would teach the 
academic portion of the courses. The Aero- 
space Education Instructor (AEI), as he is 
known, was to have retired from the Air 
Force with a minimum of twenty years’ ac- 
tive service. He was to have at least a bac- 
calaureate degree, have had experience as an 
instructor, and be a graduate of at least 
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one of the Air Force's professional schools. 
He had to be certified, or certifiable, as a 
teacher by the particular school or school 


the final hiring authority. 

Retired NOO instructors would serve as 
classroom assistants, instructing in the cur- 
riculum areas where they had a particular 
competence. Although college degrees were 
mandatory for AEIs, the NCOs had to have 
high-school diplomas and experience as in- 
structors. They also had to meet all school 
requirements for their particular duties. 


THE SCHOOLS THAT ARE PARTICIPATING 


The following are the twenty schools in- 
itially selected to host Air Force Junior 
ROTC. They are listed alphabetically by 
city. An additional fifty schools are being 
selected for the 1967-68 academic year. 

Louis E. Dieruff High School, Allentown, 
Pa. 
The Marist School, Atlanta, Ga. 

John H. Reagan High School, Austin, Tex. 

Biddeford High School, Biddeford, Me. 

Rutherford B. Hayes High School, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Fayetteville High School, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Poudre High School, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Pleasant View High School, Grove City, 
Ohio, 

Henry Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 

Melbourne High School, Melbourne, Fla. 

Lee High School, Montgomery, Ala. 

Moscow High School, Moscow, Idaho. 

The Holy Cross School, New Orleans, La. 

Novato High School, Novato, Calif. 

Oxon Hill Senior High School, Oxon Hill, 
Md, 

Pensacola High School, Pensacola, Fla. 

Provo High School, Provo, Utah. 

Needham Broughton High Schol, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Edmonds High School, Sumter, S.C. 

Primarily, the NCO was to be responsible 
for the military skills portion of the curri- 
culum and for certain administrative and 
supply functions. 

Total salary was a matter of individual 
negotiation between the instructor and the 
school. However, as a minimum, the school 
was to pay a sum equal to the difference be- 
tween the individual's retired pay and his 
active-duty pay and allowances if he were 
still on active duty—exclusive of hazardous- 
duty pay. 

From newly retired officers and from re- 
tired Air Force officers already teaching in 
high schools, more than 280 applying for the 
instructor positions were identified as being 
basically qualified to teach in the program. 
When the selected schools were announced, 
some of these withdrew their applications 
when they learned they would have to more 
to other parts of the country to participate. 

After personal interviews by Air Force 
ROTC staff officers and a careful review of 
their military records, Air Force ROTC nom- 
inated ninety-six officers and fifty-five NCOs 
as best qualified to teach in the twenty 
schools. 

The twenty officers finally hired by the 
schools were retired in the grades of major 
through full colonel. Nearly all had done 
post graduate work. Five held master's de- 
grees, and at least one was a candidate for 
a Ph.D. Half also had experience in civilian 
teaching positions. 

The schools’ administrators, the officer in- 
structors, and certain aerospace educators 
were invited by Air Force ROTC to a con- 
ference at Maxwell AFB last summer. Forty 
were able to attend, The three-day confer- 
ence saw the resolution of many problems in- 
herent in the birth of such a new program, 

The conference was followed by a ten-day 
workshop for the instructors. Its purpose 
was to assist them in their preparations for 
teaching the first year’s course. Air Force 
ROTC plans to have succeeding workshops 
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each summer for both old and new instruc- 
tors, and conferences with them, the school 
administrators, and aerospace educators. 

Where is the program going this year? 

Although there were early fluctuations in 
enrollment, by midyear the average enroll- 
ment In the twenty schools was a very healthy 
133 cadets. The school with the largest en- 
rollment was The Marist School of Atlanta, 
Ga.. the only military secondary school of- 
fering Air Force Junlor ROTC. Its 353-cadet 
enrollment was followed by The Holy Cross 
High School in New Orleans with 278 cadets. 

While some schools fell below initial enroll- 
ment expectations, there was often good rea- 
son for that too. Cadet enrollment at the 
Technical High Schoo! in Springfield, Mass.. 
“could be very easily expanded if we chose 
to include everyone who wanted it,” says Lt. 
Col. James P. Smith (Ret.). “Under present 
conditions we are highly selective, and only 
the top students are allowed to take ROTC.” 

In Pleasant View High School in Grove 
City, Ohio, students enrolled in such heavy 
numbers that there was a long waiting list. 

Difficulties of a minor nature have been 
experienced, primarily with uniforms. Al- 
though some of the schools were a little late 
in getting their uniforms, the problems were 
not so much in quantity but in sizes. While 
all uniforms were standard Air Force issue, 
instructors soon experienced a few problems 
that supply sergeants seldom face. The Air 
Force does not stock uniforms to fit people 
who are four feet, nine inches tall with 
twenty-two-inch waists and who wear size 
thirty coats. Alterations were necessary. A 
majority of high-school students will need 
new, larger uniforms in each succeeding year 
of Air Force Junior ROTC. 

The great interest In drill and related ac- 
tivities shown by cadets in most schools 
came as a mild surprise to the Air Force 
ROTC staff. Drill teams, flag ceremonies, 
formal retreats, and parades became big at- 
tractions for the maturing cadets. Many of 
these activities have become permanent ex- 
tracurriculir features at some schools. 

High-school faculties have readily accepted 
the new program and the Aerospace Educa- 
tion Instructors, A large number of teachers 
have also been pleasantly impressed with its 
side effects on other students. 

“We are very pleased with our junior 
AFROTC program at Melbourne High School,” 
reports Dr. B. Prank Brown, Superintendent 
of Melbourne schools and head of the Air 
Force Association’s Aerospace Education 
Foundation. “Participating students are 
showing a great deal of interest and enthusi- 
asm for this type of training. ... New plans 
for a permanent AFROTC building have been 
approved by the county, and construction 
will start soon. We are looking forward to 
an expanded and highly successful program 
in the future.” 

Principal George Hanna of Pleasant View 
High Schol was also laudatory. “The course, 
its contribution to the student, and the 
response from the student body, has been 
beyond our utmost expectations,” he reports. 

From The Marist School, Lt. Col. Leonard 
J. Jindrich (Ret.), the Aerospace Education 
Instructor, says: “Academically, the Depart- 
ment of Aerospace Education enjoys equal 
status with all other departments at Marist. 
Faculty cooperation is outstanding.” (A B- 
29 squadron commander in the Pacific in 
World War II, Jindrich was later a faculty 
member in Air Command and Staff College 
and subsequently a B-47 squadron com- 
mander.) 

A teacher with many years experience at 
Lee High School in Montgomery, Ala., noticed 
the favorable influence of Air Force Junior 
ROTC throughout the student body. She 
said that other students were becoming no- 
ticeably neater, with better haircuts and 
some who had not done so before were “even 
wearing socks these days.” 

Our teachers have been complimentary on 
our program, saying that our cadets have 
changed overnight,” says Lt. Col. Richard 8. 
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Steffel (Ret.), Aerospace Education Instruc- 
tor at Rutherford B. Hayes High School, Deja- 
ware, Ohio. “They are more polite and seem 
to work harder to stay in the program 
I am sure the cadets will be better students 
because the aerospace education applies what 
they have learned in all of their high-school 
subjects.” (Steffel, who speaks several lan- 
guages and is certified to teach in six aca- 
demic areas, was formerly director of lan- 
guage research at the Air Force Academy.) 

The Aerospace Education Instructors seem 
to be finding many rewarding challenges in 
their new careers. 

“We presently have six classes which meet 
two consecutive hours each, every other day,” 
reports Colonel Smith of Technical High. 
“I am certainly enjoying the challenge along 
with the hard work.” 

Says Lt. Col, Victor Cline, Aerospace Edu- 
cation Instructor at Moscow High School, 
Moscow, Idaho, who flew the Hump in World 
War II, “I feel extremely fortunate to have 
been selected from such a great number of 
applicants.” 

“With five classes a day, five days a week, 
it's Impossible to find enough time to do 
everything we'd like to do,“ says Lt. Col. Karl 
R. Johnson (Ret.), Aerospace Education In- 
structor at Pleasant View High School “But 
we're enjoying the challenge very much. 
The faculty has accepted us in a very co- 
operative manner, and we are pleasantly sur- 
prised with the conduct of the entire student 
body, but especially with that of our cadets.” 

Fifty more schools are presently being sé- 
lected to host the Air Force Junior ROTC 
program in 1967. By 1971 a total of 275 sec- 
ondary schools across the nation will offer its 
courses. 

“We are extremely pleased with the rapid 
progress of the Air Force Junior ROTC pro- 
gram," says Brig. Gen. Donald F, Blake, 
Commandant of Air Force ROTC. “While 
further refinements will be made, so far all 
our expectations have been met. Air Force 
Junior ROTC is essentially designed to en- 
able high-school students to become better- 
informed citizens on matters dealing with 
gerospace and with the problems of national 
defense. The Air Force is a partner, sharing 
a common goal with the secondary school. 
This goal is that of assuring an effective aero- 
space education program,” 


Hunger Imperils India’s Food Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow we will be debating 
the merits of and voting on House Joint 
Resolution 267, to support emergency 
food assistance to India. I intend to rise 
and speak on this important and vital 
issue and I am hopeful that many others 
will do the same. 

In the course of our discussion, we will 
necessarily make reference to two of the 
most profound and critical problems fac- 
ing our world today. I am referring to 
the world’s spiraling population growth 
and the related problem of feeding the 
hungry. 

The focus of tomorrow’s discussion 
will center upon India and the awesome 
and tragic burden of famine which she 
has so valiantly shouldered with the as- 
sistance of the international community. 
In view of this, I would like to share with 
my colleagues two informative and 
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pertinent articles which relate to this 

subject. The first article follows: 

HUNGER IMFPERILS INDIA'S Foop Gains—NEW 
DELHI Pours IN Funds To MopzaRπ] 
FARMING 


New DeLnHI—India'’s humanity, increasing 
at the rate of one million a month, rose 
above 500 million last year. 

The crisis of India's numbers—whicD 
quickly becomes a crisis of food—may not be 
as dramatic as some other crises in 
But it is clearly as inexorable as any of them, 
including Vietnam. 

If that seems overdrawn, it is only neces- 
sary to recall Vietnam's history since Novem- 
ber, 1963, when Ngo Dinh Diem's regime was 
toppled in Saigon. Since that day more 
people have been added to the population 
India than there are people in both N 
and South Vietnam. 

Moreover, the increase in India’s popul@- 
tion has been outpacing the increase in her 
food supply. 

BAD LUCK PLAYS ROLE 


In part, this has been a matter of bad 
luck—not enough rain in some areas wh 
farmers have been plagued by drought tw? 
years running; too much rain in other areas 
where fields haye been flooded and plant 
washed away. 

But the extent to which luck is a factor 
in a country’s agricultural production is & 
measure of its distance from modern farm” 
ing techniques. India has a painfully long 
way to go. 

With more irrigation canals, tube wells, 
fertilizer and pesticide, the tragic seasons 
1965 and 1966 could have been as good as any 
India has yet seen. This is recognized DO 
only by cabinet ministers but also, to a sur- 
prising degree, by farmers who haye 
the conviction that the new methods will 
work before gaining the means to employ 
them. 

The problem is how to produce the neces- 
gary food for the soaring population. 1 

Last year it was necessary to import 1 
million tons of grain (9 million of them 
the United States under the Food for 
Program). Only 73 million tons were pro- 
duced in the 1985-66 seasons. 

FAMINE A POSSIBILITY 


Production may improve by 5 million cr 
even 8 million tons in 1966-67. But where 
there were 4 million tons of stocks last yes! 
there are none this year. And, in addition. 
there is no relief from the perennial need to 
grow an additional 2 million tons to sustaln 
12 million new members of the population. 5 

Thus famin in 1967, especially in thé 
northeastern state of Bihar, is a stark 
bility. To avert it, imports will have to be 
maintained at about the same high level 85 
last year. 

That level if imports may avert famine 
but not serious malnutrition for most 107 
dians. At least another 10 miljion tons it 
food grains would be necessary to make 
even theoretically possible for every Indias 
to have the minimum caloric intake essen 
tial for good health. e 

“Give us only two good years” is now os 
refrain of officials in the Food and Agric g 
ture Ministry. They mean that they cou 
take advantage of bumper crops to injec 
more capital into agricultural developmen 
programs. 

Ironically, it was the last two bad yar 
that finally persuaded the Government 
the urgency of these programs. It was 
ized that by the 1970's famine might be du“ 
only force capable of reconciling the 4 
trasting trends in population growth an 
food production. 

In the last year the Government has in- 
creased its investment on agriculture by 5 
percent at a time when total developmen, 
expenditures had to be scaled down by 1 
per cent. 

Por the first time attention was focused 
on the importance of fertilizera—at the end 
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thine Unloading in Indian ports than grain 


From Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Nov. 17, 1966] 
Inpia’s Foop FAILURES 
(By Dilip Mukerjee) 

(The Asian food crisis is dramatically high- 
ber tea by the threat of mass starvation that 
th Stalked India over the last year. Despite 
ing Government's efforts to put Indlan farm- 

back on its feet, bad weather has again 
t harvest hopes. This week, Mr. Mukerjee, 
of India Correspondent, assesses the gravity 
the situation, He points out that relief 
ha ures and a more rational food policy 
ve been hampered by political maneu- 
tags before the forthcoming General Elec- 
. What makes the situation doubly 
Ous is the fact that is clear that the US 
on not be able to mount a rescue operation 
anything like last year's scale.) 
babe Is headed for another year of poor 
ev, ests. This is a grave disappolntment to 
Wag one, especially the ruling party which 
ha fervently hoping for good crops to per- 
the voters to vote the Congress in 
it next February. As things now stand, 
elusems that total output of food grains (in- 
ma ng the second crop now being sown) 
tor! tall a good deal below the 89-million- 
hay level reached in 1965-66. Should this 
8 India will once again need large im- 
to ward off starvation, 


hi 


More important, the crisis of confidence 
ought on by the economic slowdown of 
me last two years will deepen. The Govern- 
both Will once again have to divert resources, 
Rer domestic and foreign, to combat hun- 
Year This implies that investment, lower this 
be than the last, will most probably have to 
ang utalled further, throwing many capital 
flat Intermediate goods Industries Into a 
ca Spin. Several of them are already handi- 

by a lack of demand; the problem 
ay Nd to become severer in coming months 
the unsumer goods industries start to feel 

impact of the fall in farm incomes in two 
Tenure years of drought. The cumulative 
trial t of the agricultural setback and indus- 
into Tecession will be to push the economy 

& sharper downward spiral. 
ticar t this may mean to the country's po- 
Wa Climate is not difficult to foresee. The 
of unrest now sweeping through the 
Violen, are forming dangerous habits of 
tem, e. An aggravation of the present dis- 
manner May throw an intolerable strain on 
trom T unless the country can summon 
Bro, Within itself the capacity to take 
to dug and bold initiatives to arrest the drift 
deg Sa8ter. The answer will depend a good 
8 the results of the elections. If the 
Mains party gets badly mauled by a swing 
side 75 it in the drought- affected country- 
Ment ts ability to provide decisive Govern- 
Ports Will be further reduced. In this im- 
Tay Nt sense, this second year of drought 
are have much graver repercussion than 
wo mediately evident, 

9 one is to blame for this fresh setback 
— the fickle monsoon. New Delhi had 
haryan CTY Possible effort to ensure a good 
depp The supply of fertilisers was 
mired up from about 600.000 tons to a 
Maden tons, Extension agencies had per- 
to ee farmers to plant several million acres 
Taig high-yielding varieties of paddy and 
to dis Credit institutions were authorised 
to — crop loans on a scale adequate 

t the higher cost of intensive farm- 
Bary Finally, although this was hardly neces- 
Prices der prevailing conditions of high farm 
Rowe, the Government guaranteed to the 
tous an adequate return by setting gen- 

Th Support prices. 

Gove armer, too, was just as anxious as the 
losses ment to get a good crop to make up 
denteg utered during last year’s unprece- 
drought. The local administrations 
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can be presumed to have functioned with 
greater efficiency this time: their political 
master must have been driving them pretty 
hard to win the farmers’ goodwill in this 
election year. 

Obligingly, the monsoon started early. 
Farmers were encouraged to sow more widely, 
but just as they finished sowing, the rains 
came to an abrupt pause. The dry spell 
withered seed beds, the damage being ex- 
ceptionally severe because, after a year of 
drough, fields had little reserves of moisture. 
Irrigated areas were also handicapped be- 
cause of the low water level in reservoirs. 
The West coast suffered most during this 
spell; at one stage it seemed that Bombay 
would have to evacuate some of its millions 
because the lakes supplying drinking water 
to this sprawling city were drying up. 

Reprieve came just in time. While the 
local government was holding a final discus- 
sion on Bombay's evacuation plans with Mr. 
Subramaniam, the Indian Minister of Food 
and Agriculture, a cloudburst over the city 
brought a heavy downpour. The monsoon 
revived quickly also in other parts of India; 
it was still not too late to put out fresh seeds 
where these had died. For the next few 
weeks, rains were steady and plentiful, rais- 
ing hopes of a better than average, if not a 
bumper, crop. Optimists in the Food Min- 
istry started talking once again of an output 
of around 90 million tons or more. 

Although the monsoon had weakened dur- 
ing the second half of September, the mete- 
orolgists’ verdict at the end of the month 
was that It would stil be a satisfactory year. 
A State-wise survey of standing crops, pub- 
lished on September 27, forecast a record“ 
harvest for Punjab, “bumper” yields for 
Madhya Pradesh; “promising” c for 
Maharashtra and West Bengal; and fairly 
satisfactory results in other States. Mis- 
givings were expressed only about Gujarat 
and Bihar, and about some districts of And- 
hra. 

But as the dry spell continued into Octo- 
ber, there was increasing anxiety about 
standing crops, especially paddy. In most 
areas the period from mdi-September to mid- 
October is a crucial one for paddy; this is 
when fields have to be under several inches 
of water to help transplanted paddy to grow. 
As one rainless week succeeded another, the 
young paddy plants started to turn yellow 
and then a deep rust red. By October 17, 
the crop over thousands of acres had been 
written off. Reporting to the Congress Par- 
Uamentary Party on that day, Mr. Subra- 
maniam disclosed that Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar were in grave difficulties and the situa- 
tion in Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat was 
bad. Fortunately, the four South Indian 
States were safe; while Assam in the North- 
east and Maharashtra in the west had es- 
caped lightly. 

Even before the setback, Mr. Subramaniam 
had put in a request to Washington for five 
million tons of food under aid programmes, 
Of this, two million tons were required before 
December, and the remaining three million 
tons by June 1967. Even on October 20, Mr. 
Subramaniam was talking of keeping food 
imports to six million tons—five million tons 
from the US and a million tons for cash 
from elsewhere. By the last week of October, 
these estimates had already undergone a 
major revision: India was now seeking eight 
million tons of food from the US alone. 

Although the first instalment of two mil- 
lion tons in the period before December 
seems reasonably assured, Washington has 
not made any commitments yet. It is quite 
clearly not in a position to mount a rescue 
operation on anything like last year's scale 
when an unending chain of ships brought 
to India over 10 million tons of foodgrains, 

Us stocks are low, and there are, in any case, 
other commitments to meet. Not surpris- 


level of supplies the US agrees to provide, a 
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sizeable part will have to be of milo because 
of the shortage of wheat. To India's rice 
eaters, a switch to wheat is diffcult enough 
but milo, a coarser grain, may be even less 
acceptable. Unlike last year, New Delhi can- 
not afford to be choosy this time: milo, a 
cattle feed in the US, is infinitely preferable 
to starvation. 

The threat of starvation is already real in 
Bihar, a State affected by twin disasters of 
floods earlier in the season followed by 
drought. The damage to standing crops in 
14 out of 17 districts has pushed up cereal 
prices beyond what the village poor, the 
landless labourers, can afford to pay; their 
purchasing power has been drastically re- 
duced by lack of work. There is hardly any 
harvesting to be done, while the sowing of 
the second crop (which provides much of 
the employment to agricultural labour at 
this time of the year) is in abeyance. Op- 
position parliamentarians stated during a 
recent visit to Patna that the poorest In some 
areas had already been reduced to living 
on boiled roots and leaves. The Agriculture 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh, another badly 
hit State, has much the same to say. 

In coping with these problems of food 
shortage and unemployment, Mr. Subrama- 
niam will have yet another difficulty to face 
this year. It is necessary for him to demon- 
strate that New Delhi is making the maxi- 
mum possible effort at self-help before it can 
lay claim to assistance from the US and other 
fortunately-placed nations. The world is 
getting weary of India’s successive crises, 
and is beginning to judge her more rigor- 
ously. 

It has always been evident to everyone, in- 
cluding Washington, that India can do more 
to help itself by spreading shortages evenly 
within the country. Shortfalls on this score, 
overlooked as long as US granaries were full, 
are bound to attract much closer attention 
this time. This will be very uncomfortable 
for Mr, Subramaniam; he will find it dif- 
ficult to take a tough line with the States 
in this election year. Basically, toughness 
inyolves getting all States to curb consump- 
tions by extending the rationing network in 
the cities and by letting prices rise in sur- 
plus areas. This latter would happen auto- 
matically if more supplies were withdrawn 
for use elsewhere. 

State Governments are not averse to ration- 
ing; they can hardly be because the protec- 
tion it offers against high prices is very 
popular with city dwellers. But they are not 
prepared for the corollary of organising pro- 
curement under State aegis to ensure sup- 
plies to ration shops. Their reluctance de- 
rives basically from their solicitude for the 
bigger farmers, the ones with any significant 
surplus to market, because the Congress 
party's strength rests on this class every- 
where. As a result, Congress-run govern- 
ments talk endlessly of compulsory levies 
upon surplus producers but fail everytime 
to implement procurement programmes. 
Only two months ago, party pressure obliged 
Mr. Subramaniam to tone down a new all- 
India law which would have imposed severe 
penalties on hoarders. The section relating to 
stocks held by the producer himself was 
dropped, although it is widely accepted that 
the wily trader is making the bigger producer 
function as his stockist to evade the law. 

It is futile to expect Mr. Subramaniam to 
tackle the party's inhibitions vis-a-vis the 
village rich just now. On top of it, he will 
find deficit States making even more extrava- 
gant claims upon central stocks this time. 
Each will be anxious to prove its concern for 
its own population by pitching its demands 
high. Bihar has, for instance, asked for 330,- 
000 tons a month, three times more than the 
suppy Mr. Subramaniam finds possible to 
provide; at this rate this State would need 
four million tons 4 year. 

A similar problem arises over the works 
programmes which affected States must orga- 
nise to provide succour to the rural poor 
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until there Is once again work for them in the 
villages. Building roads, cutting and repair 
of irrigation channels are part of the stand- 
ard drill prescribed to meet an emergency 
“Hke the present, but this year some State 
Governments want to undertake these 
make-work schemes on an absurdly large 
scale. The motivation is obvious: the more 
money there is to spread around, the better it 
will help Congress functionaries (who will 
do most of the actual disbursing) to build 
an image for themselves. Worse still a size- 
able part of the money will be diverted into 
private pockets: it will help to make up the 
loss to election chests on account of smaller 
collections from the village rich in this 
drought year. 

Unfortunately for India, the opposition 
parties are not seriously pressing either for 
austerity in consumption or for restraints in 
expenditure on relief, It suits their books to 
line up behind extravagant demands upon 
the Centre for supplies or for financial as- 
sistance. Conflict between the Centre and 
the State, both at present run by the Con- 
gress party, is not at all unwelcome to them. 
None, not even the Communists, has a 
thought to spare for the inevitable conse- 
quences of these demands: an increase in In- 
dian dependence upon Western donors for 
more food and financial aid. 


Vietnam War Diverts United States From 
Other Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the day- 
to-day fighting in Vietnam may delight 
the statisticians who await the latest 
battle and logistic figures, but it also 
obscures the larger issue of which Viet- 
nam is a part, namely the extent of the 
U.S. global responsibilities. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has taken testimony recently 
from a number of distinguished scholars 
and former military and diplomatic of- 
ficials in an attempt to reexamine our 
treaty pledges and involvements abroad. 
These authorities uniformly stressed 
caution in extending ourselves beyond 
present commitments and, in fact, gen- 
erally agreed that our obligations did 
over extend us right now. They pointed 
to such consequences as inadequate 
funding for our domestic programs and 
increased difficulties in maintaining con- 
structive Soviet-American relations. 

At this time when we are being called 
on to extend our financial commitment 
to a constantly escalating war in Viet- 
nam, the Congress would be well ad- 
vised to consider the implications of 
this particular action within a frame- 
work that potentially binds us to new 
and more costly involvements in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere. The zollowing ex- 
cerpts from a New York Times, Sunday, 
February 26, 1967, article by John Fin- 
ney discusses the recent hearings and 
provides an opportunity for reexamining 
our global responsibilities. 
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“ADVICE AND DISSENT” BY SENATE 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 25—* * * But it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that what 
is developing in the Senate—and to a lesser 
extent in the House—is a long-range re- 
examination of the foreign policy which has 
guided the United States since the end of 
World War II. 

The reappraisal started off last year as a 
critical examination by a small group of 
Democrats, largely internationalist in out- 
look, of Administration policy in Vietnam. 
This year it has broadened beyond Vietnam 
into a global stock-taking of the commit- 
ments and responsibilities of the United 
States as a world power. 

The underlying concern within Congress 
that the United States has overextended it- 
self in assuming the role of a global power 
was reinforced this week by testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

A MORALISTIC OBSESSION 


Historian Henry Steele Commager of Am- 
herst argued that the United States, in a 
“moralistic obsession” with Communism, had 
overextended itself on the world scene in dis- 
regard of the American tradition of limita- 
tions on the power of government. 

Lieut. Gen. James M. Gavin, who retired 
from the Army to become Ambassador to 
France for two years in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, complained that the nation’s 
needs were being “grossly neglected while we 
continue to escalate our spending in Viet- 
nam.“ He also urged a substantial reduc- 
tion of U.S. forces in Europe. 

For the policy makers in the executive 
branch, the two undoubtedly were talking in 
broad generalities which are difficult to 
translate into specific policy. But the re- 
sponse of the Senators—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—was enthusiastic approval, 
to the point where they almost were left 
questionless. The two witnesses had clearly 
succeeded in articulating the Senators’ still 
ill-defined concern that in 20 years of ever- 
broadening commitments the United States 
had assumed responsibilities beyond its in- 
terests or capabilities. 

The same concern is being manifested in- 
directly by other Congressional committees, 
reflecting a widespread discontent with the 
global involvements of the United States. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy has launched a still unpub- 
licized series of hearings into the implica- 
tions of China's unexpectedly rapid growth 
as a nuclear power. The central question 
being raised by the committee’s normally 
pro-Administration chairman, Senator John 
O. Pastore of Rhode Island, is whether the 
United States in years past has entered into 
commitments, particularly in Asia, that are 
no longer advisable in view of a developing 
nuclear threat from China. 

The Senate Preparedness subcommittee, at 
the direction of its conservative. chairman, 
John C. Stennis of Mississippi, is continuing 
its critical examination of U.S. military com- 
mitments as compared with its capabilities. 

And finally, a bipartisan move is develop- 
ing in the Senate to reconsider the historic 
1951 decision committing US. ground forces 
to Europe. The move started on the Demo- 
cratic side with a resolution offered by Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield calling 
for a “substantial reduction” of the present 
six American divisions assigned to NATO. 
But from the Republican side has come a 
resolution, somewhat more to the Adminis- 
tration’s liking, calling for a re-examination 
of g conditions in Europe with a 
view to a possible redeployment of some of 
the forces. 

What seems to be developing, in fact, is a 
“great re-examination” of the conclusions 
reached in the “great debate” of 1951 that 
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for the first time in American history led to 
the stationing abroad of U.S. troops in peace 
time. But the re-examination goes bey 
NATO, for what is really taking place is * 
reappraisal of a continuing need for the 
Truman Doctrine, proclaimed just 20 yea 
ago, with its principle that the United State 
would “contain” Communist aggressio® 
everywhere. 
OVER COMMITTED 


| 
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Undoubtedly the re-examination was trig- . 


gered in the first instance by the Vietnam 
war, for even among those Senators ho 
publicly feel compelled to support the Ad- 
ministration there is a common feeling that 
the United States permitted itself to become 
too deeply involved in Southeast Asia, But 
domestic pressures also are at work, for the 
politicians are confronted with “rising ex- 
pectations” on the home front—right dow? 
to the small community that wants Fede 
funds to build a sewer system—that seem” 
ingly cannot be fulfilled because of financial 
commitments abroad. And, finally, at least 
some Senators seem to be taking to heart 
the Administration’s argument that the 
Communist threat has changed and thé 
United States no longer is confronted with & 
monolithic Communist empire bent on th® 
destruction of the West. 

Thus far, the Administration has tried not 
to become involved in the Senate re-exami- 
nation. Neither Secretary of State Rusk not 
Defense Secretary McNamara, for example. 
have found it “convenient” to appear before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
present the Administration’s side in the de- 
veloping debate. 

Because of the preoccupation with Viet- 
nam, and some would say because of the 
domination by its skipper, Secretary Rusk: 
the ship of state has been drifting, even in 
the opinion of many of its crew, in pointless 
circles. Except for Vietnam, long-range pol- 
icies have tended to be pushed aside or sub- 
ordinated. If nothing else, the critical voices 
on Capitol Hill may force the State Depart- 
ment into facing up to other problems bear- 
ing down on the United States. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publics” 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Publi¢ 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
condtions under which he may authorise 
the resale of Government publications DY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov~ 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where Or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to th® 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 

bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
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Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 
Mark 75th Anniversary in Archdiocese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant milestone was recently reached 
in my district, and in the city of Phila- 
delphia at large, which I think very much 

rves mention before this House. 

Seventy-five years ago a remarkable 
Order came to our city and began work- 
ing to improve and contribute in a sub- 
Stantial way to the lives of the people who 
live there. 

I refer to the Sisters of the Holy 

of Nazareth, who established the 
first mission in the archdiocese of Phila- 
delphia in 1892. The first sisters of this 

Order arrived in this country shortly after 

the Catholic church was committed to 

found and maintain schools. 

From the first four sisters who arrived 
in Philadelphia in 1892 to found a single 
School, these wonderful ladies now staff 
Holy Family College and Nazareth Acad- 
emy, Nazareth Hospital, nursing homes, 
and eight parish schools in the area. 

Very Reverend Mother Neomisia Rut- 
kowska, a Philadelphian, now is superior 
general of the entire order. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of the Sisters of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth is very well 
told in an article which appeared Feb- 
Tuary 24 in the Catholic Standard and 
Times of Philadelphia. The article is as 
follows: 

Sisters or THE Hoty FAMILY OF NAZARETH 
MARK 75TH ANNIVERSARY IN ARCHDIOCESE 
The Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth 

Will mark the 75th anniversary of their ar- 

rival in the Archdiocese with a solemn Mass 

in St. Stanislaus Church, 8rd and Fitzwater 
sts. on Sunday, Feb. 26, at 11 AM. 

It was at the South Philadelphia parish, 
Which celebrated its diamond jubilee last 
Year, that the Sisters established their first 
Mission in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia 
in January, 1892. 

Monsignor Peter J. Klekotka, P.A, VF., 
Pastor of St, Hedwig's Church in Chester, 
Will be celebrant of the Mass. Deacon will 

Father Joseph R. Honorowski, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, Clifton Heights. 
Pather Edward Hoffman, assistant pastor, St. 
John Cantius Church, will be subdeacon. 

TO DELIVER SERMON 

Very Rev. John A. Klekotka, O.S.A., prior 
of the Augustinian community at Mon- 
Signor Bonner High School, Drexel Hill, will 
deliver the sermon. Master of ceremonies 
will be Father Francis Urbanowicz, chaplain 
Of Holy Family College. 

The first Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth to teach in the United States ar- 
rived in 1885, a year after the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore had committed the 
Church in the U.S. to found and maintain 
Parochial schools, 
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From their pioneer community in Chicago, 
four Sisters came to St. Stanislaus parish 
in 1892 at the invitation of Father Stanis- 
laus Baranski, founding pastor, and began 
operation of the parish school. 

The school grew steadily until it reached 
a peak enrollment of 978 pupils in 1925. The 
present enrollment is 207. Fourteen grad- 
uates of the school have joined the Sisters 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth, and many 
of them are still active in the community, 
which now has 121 houses in the United 
States. 


MISSIONS IN ARCHDIOCESE 


In the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, the 
Sisters now staff Holy Family College and 
Nazareth Academy; Nazareth Hospital, 
Biessed John Neumann Nursing Home and 
St. Mary's Home, Ambler, and eight parish 
schools. They are also on the faculties of 
Little Flower, St. Hubert’s and Archbishop 
Ryan girls’ high schools. 

Very Rev. Mother Neomisia Rutkowska, a 
Philadelphian, is present superior general 
of the order. Provincial superior over the 
350 Sisters in this area is Mother M. Medarda 
Synakowska. 

Father Paul J. Lambarski is pastor of St. 
Stanislaus Church. 


Need for Emergency Strike Legislation 
Noted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
ChE SENATE OF TES UNITED SAATTE 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 12, 1967, I introduced, on behalf 


of myself and a bipartisan group of 15 


other Senators, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 9 directing the administration to 
make a complete study of the effective- 
ness of our emergency strike laws and 
to give Congress a report within 120 
days, including recommendations for 
improvements. 

This resolution has received wide- 
spread support, and several editorials 
commending it have already been in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

Recently. Dr. Spencer Garvin, chair- 
man of the department of economics 
and business, in an article published 
in the Roanoke Times, has recognized 
the necessity of Congress passing some 
form of emergency strike legislation be- 
fore an emergency exists and really 
calm deliberation over such important 
legislation becomes impossible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Garvin's article be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Economist FORESEES RASH or STRIKES DURING 


Notably absent from the President's Union 
message was any mention of strikes and 


what may be proposed for dealing with them. 
Such a reference would of course not neces- 
sarily have assured any action since the pro- 
mise, in the 1966 Union message, to make 
proposals still awaits implementation. Dur- 
ing the airline mechanics’ strike last fall the 
President did quietly appoint a committee 
to study the problem. Publicly at least this 
committee has not been heard from since. 

Man-days lost from strikes in 1966 were 
appreciable. Preliminary data show approxi- 
mately 25 million MDLs, in contrast to 23.4 
million in 1965 and 22.9 million in 1964, and 
the worst year since 1959's incredible 69 mil- 
lion. But in view of the labor agreements 
expiring in 1966, that year was not slated to 
be one of great labor disturbance. It is 1967 
which contains the potential for walkouts. 

Among labor agreements expiring in 1967 
are: 


1966 total 


709 3, 248.6 


Already strikes are beginning to plague 
1967 production, so badly needed in a time 
when shortages are stoking inflationary 
pressures, Over 6,000 welfare workers in 
New York City have been out. A strike of 
1,700 grave diggers in New York City pre- 
vented interment for three weeks of about 
half that city’s 250 daily decedents. A strike 
of 1,300 teletypers almost brought the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad trains to a halt be- 
fore injunction ended the walkout. Strike 
of 5,000 transit workers in Philadelphia 
ended after one day, only because the city 
met the workers’ terms. A three-week old 
stoppage at Union Oarbide's plant in Koko- 
mo, Ind., was halted only by a Taft-Hartley 
injunction for 2,100 workers producing mili- 
tary aircraft metals. A strike of 4,000 New 
York plumbers held up half a billion dollars 
worth of construction for 164 days. A strike 
by Westinghouse workers in Bloomington, 
Ind., begun Nov. 30, was still in progress as 
1967 opened. A strike by maintenance work- 
ers at a Youngstown, Ohio, hospital, has seri- 
ously affected hospital operations. A steve- 
dore walkout which closed the port of Cam- 
bridge, Md., ended on Jan, 1 after 74 days. A 
three-months strike of 12,500 workers at 
General Electric's Schenectady plant was 
finally settled Jan. 9. A strike of 6,000 em- 
ployes of New York City’s Housing Authority 
left half a million tenants without heat and 
hot water. Expiration of Teamster contracts 
on March 31 portends crisis. Auto worker 
agreements expire in September and Octo- 
ber. The President's final scrapping, in his 
Economic Report, of the ravished 3.2 per cent 
wage guidelines may appear as an invitation 
to labor to shoot the moon. 

Sen. Javits of New York, meanwhile, (with 
co-sponsorship of Sens, Morse, Brewster, 
Dominick, Fannin, Fong, Hatfield, Kuchel, 
Miller, Monroney, Murphy, Pearson, Percy, 
Prouty, Scott and Thurmond), on the third 
day of the new Congress, introduced S. Joint 
Resolution 9, calling on the Secretary of 
Labor within 120 days to present to the Con- 
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gress recommendations for amending the 
Railway Labor and Labor-Management Re- 
lations Acts to provide permanent improved 
procedures for settling emergency labor dls- 
putes. This same behest was attached to 
the minimum wage bill last fall and passed 
by the Senate, but was quietly jettisoned in 
Joint Conference Committee. 

The relative calm of the moment appears 
a good time to consider what legislation may 
be enacted fairly to protect the nation's 
‘economy from strikes. Numerous possibili- 
ties appear as solutions. Javits would have 
government take over struck facilities. Some 
argue for compulsory arbitration, enforce- 
able by court order, Others suggest labor 
courts, similar to those that have worked 
successfully: in Germany. Virtually any 
mechanism giving government the power to 
forbid or stop a strike under significant eco- 
nomic provocation would be sufficient. The 
important thing is to terminate the what- 
to-do-about strikes indecision. As Javits has 
stated: “We in the Congress owe it to the 
American people first, to demand that the 
administration take a stand, one way or the 
other; and second, to move deliberately to 
enact legislation to prevent a repetition of 
the sorry spectacle of last year, with Con- 
gress desperately seeking a solution to the 
airline dispute, and the administration ab- 
solutely powerless under existing law, and 
absolutely unwilling to ask for new laws, 
and unwilling to say it did not want new 
laws.” 


Legislation To Establish a Select Commit- 
tee on Standards and Conduct and To 
Provide for the Disclosure of Outside 
Sources of Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to introduce legislation today to es- 
tablish a Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Standards and 
Conduct. The select committee will con- 
sist of 12 members to be appointed by the 
Speaker. Six members of the commit- 
tee would be from the majority party and 
six from the minority party. 

This committee would be authorized 
to recommend to the House additional 
rules or regulations deemed necessary 
to insure proper standards of conduct 
by House Members and House employees, 
in the performance of their duties, and 
the discharge of their responsibilities. 

The select committee would also be 
authorized to report any violations of 
the rules or the law to the proper Federal 
and State authorities. 

The select committee would also have 
the power to conduct an investigation 
of any violation by a Member, officer, or 
employee of the House, of standards of 
conduct established by the House. 

After the investigation the select com- 
mittee may recommend to the House 
appropriate resolutions of censure or 
other action. 

The select committee would have sub- 
pena power and may sit and act at any 
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place or at any time and not simply 
when the House is in session. 

The bill also calls upon Members, offi- 
cers, and employees of the House with 
an annual salary of $15,000 or more to 
make a full disclosure of all sources of 
income held by them or their wives. It 
would also require a full disclosure of 
any assets and liabilities of $5,000 or 
more and any financial or other interest 
in any firm dealing with a Federal 
agency. It requires a Member of Con- 
gress or House employee to make a full 
disclosure of any interest in any business 
whose right to operate is regulated by the 
Federal Government. Finally, this leg- 
islation would require Members of the 
House to file with the Clerk a written 
report identifying relatives who are em- 
ployed by the House, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or who are engaged or em- 
ployed for the purpose of attempting to 
influence the passage or defeat of any 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time for the 
establishment of a Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct is long overdue. 
It is important for the House to estab- 
lish general principles of conduct by 
which a Member's constituents and col- 
leagues may measure his actions. I hope 
that the House will enact legislation 
such as this as soon as possible. 


Wonderful Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a poem about 
our great State of Kansas, and entitled 
“Wonderful Kansas.” It was written by 
F. J. Rost, a Topeka attorney and one of 
our outstanding citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the poem 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WONDERFUL KANSAS 

It's wonderful to live in Kansas 

Still land of the free 
Keeping freedom for all 
Is a task for you and me. 


It's great to live in Kansas 
This wonderful state of ours; 
Known as the state of sunflowers, 
The queen of all the flowers. 


Thanks for our prairie home 
With its beauty and fertile land 
In the center of the U. S. A. 
We know ours is the best way. 


Grateful for its pleasant climate 
Mild breezes and bright sunshine, 
For the beautiful moon at night 
It makes the picture of delight. 


Thanks for its wonderful harvest, 
Wheat, corn and fine grain. 
Let us Join in a song of Thanksgiving 
And the praises that Kansas brings. 
—F, J. Rosr. 
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New York Firms Look for Jobs Dropouts 
Can Handle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to point out some sig- 
nificant steps being taken to give our 
disadvantaged citizens, especially the 
young, an important break—the chance 
for decent employment. 

At a time when more Americans are 
working than ever before and when most 
of us are enjoying economic prosperity, 
we cannot ignore the 3 million persons 
still confined to the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

The Labor Department informs me 
that since 1962, programs under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act have trained on the job and in the 
classroom 600,000 jobless and -under- 
employed people. 

Now, this administration is channeling 
efforts to seek out those not reached 
before—especially the young people in 
our urban ghettos. School dropouts and 
unskilled, many of these youths are on 


their way to poverty and despair unless 


someone cares. Recent news reports 
show that we are caring. 

Cooperation between the Government 
and the private sector have produced 
heartwarming results such as New 
York’s JOIN, through which dropouts 
get jobs with major corporations and 
are aided in furthering rear education 
and job skills, 

I wish to insert into the Recorp the 
following newspaper article from the 
Christian Science Monitor describing 
these important steps toward eradicating 
poverty and job 

From the Christian Science Monitor 


New York Fmus Look For Joss Dropouts 
Can HANDLE 
(By George H. Favre) 

New Yorx.—This city's dwindling pool of 
cheap clerical help, result of the mass exodus 
to the suburbs by middle-income whites, was 
underscored in the last week by news that 
three major corporations plan to leaye Man- 
hattan, 

One of their complaints was the lack. of 
workers at entry-level Jobs and entry-level 
wages. 

Ironically, while employers here and in 
other cities search for help, there is right at 
hand a small ocean of unemployed or under- 
employed youngsters—estimated in New York 
at upwards of 80,000 or 90,000. 

These are the high-school dropouts. If all 
that stood between them and a chance in the 
working world were a diploma, the situation 
might be less unyielding. But between them 
and that diploma is a wide gulf, filled with 
stigmatizing labels; underprivileged, disad- 
vantaged, culturally deprived, nonmotivated, 
nonfunctional. 

SOME FIRMS EXPERIMENTING 

Whatever the label, dropouts don't have 
what business wants. Or so it has seemed 
until recently, In the last four years, fol- 
lowing President Kennedy’s special task force 
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on the dropout problem, some corporate atti- 
tudes have been changing. 

One member of that commission was James 
F. Oates Jr., chairman of the board of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Perturbed 
at what he had learned, and fired by the 
Possibility of doing a social service while 
Meeting the clerical shortage, he ordered his 
Personne! department to set up a dropout- 
hiring program. 

In charge was Edward W. Chave, second 
vice-president for personnel and a specialist 
in manpower development. In that first 
year, 1962, Mr. Chave recruited 20 dropouts 
through the State Employment Service. 

They were at first treated like any new 
employee, but it was quickly evident that 

approach was hopeless. Equitable real- 
ized that careful screening and advance prep- 
aration were needed, followed by special in- 
dividual attention. 

About that time JOIN (job orientation in 
Neighborhoods) came into being as part of 
the city’s antipoverty program. With sim- 
Uar aims in mind as Equitable, JOIN set up 
a "job bank“ program specifically designed 
to screen out youngsters with potential for 
white-collar jobs. 

Since then Equitable and JOIN have 
Worked hand in glove to systematically re- 
cruit, orient, hire, and train promising 
Youngsters. In addition to giving them 
fulltime, fully paid jobs, Equitable helps 
them to get high-school-equivalency certifi- 
Cates and urges them to get further 
education, 

Meanwhile JOIN has spread the gospel 
around the city and brought in a total of 
278 major corporations, The list reads like 
a Who's Who of the corporate world. 

While the number of companies with such 
Programs is encouraging, the programs tend 
to be small in number (Equitable, with the 
largest, aims for 30 a year). The job bank 
Must skim its white-collar aspirants from 
the top 30 percent of the hardcore-unem- 
Ployed 

The remaining 70 percent are not consid- 
fred capable of white-collar work and are 
shunted Into blue-collar training with such 
Agencies as the Job Corps, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, and a federal on-the-job train- 
ing program. 

But of the top 30 percent, many have IQ 
Tating equivalent to those of the average 
high-school graduate. They are dropouts 

ly because of home problems or back- 
ground conditions, not for any mental 
incapacity. 

In its 13 months, the Job bank has placed 
1,085 such youngsters with 278 companies. 
Herman Orth, job developer at JOIN, figures 
that some 70 percent of these still hold their 
jobs. Some have left to be married, some 
for military service, others because they 
Could not fit in. 

If a youth does not fit into the program, 
JOIN takes over and tries to place him 
elsewhere. 

PROBLEMS ADMITTED 


Says Mr. ORTH: “Much depends on the 
company’s attitude. The company has to 
Put up with some things it wouldn't stand 
for normally. These kids do not have the 
Minimum job-entrance requirements. They 
May not dress appropriately, they may not 
be clean, they don't know the meaning of 
Punctuality, they may be totally amoral.” 

Experience so far has shown, however, that 
When put into an office alongside other 
Workers, changes take place rapidly. Beards 
disappear, Long hair gets cut back. Speech 
Changes from the slurred street-language 
Of Harlem to clearer diction and expanded 
Vocabularies, 

But it is not easy going. Not for the com- 
Pany and not for many of the youngsters, 

“We deal with some rough problems,” 
Equitable’s Mr, Chave says frankly. “Half 
Of the girls we hired (15) are unwed 
Mothers. Many of the boys have criminal 
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records.“ Equitable had to bond each 
trainee individually for $5,000 because the 
bonding company that covers its employees 
refused to take responsibility for the 
dropouts. 

Punctuality, for example, is a hard concept 
to put across to a youth whose home life is 
often totally unregulated, without even a 
set time for meals. And companies that 
make allowances for these special cases may 
find other employees resent what appears to 
be favoritism, 

A longer-term problem that must be faced 
eventually is that while these youngsters are 
willing to work for minimum wages now, 
eventually they will aspire to better things. 
(In fact, report some employers, many al- 
ready expect too much, too soon,) 

As they marry and start raising families, 
will they be left behind? The question will 
have to be faced individually. But many of 
the cooperating firms are trying to meet it 
in advance by giving the trainees incentives 
to go on to higher education. In this city of 
corporate headquarters, a college degree is a 
minimal requirement for advancement to 
any executive position. 

Equitable, recognizing the potential prob- 
lem, is staking $700 on each trainee to pre- 
pare him for high-school-equivalency exams. 

REFUNDS OFFERED 

Chase Manhattan Bank, which has a part- 
time program for potential dropouts who are 
still in school (not part of JOIN), encourages 
its trainees who graduate from high school 
to pursue higher education. 

It will refund all tuition costs for any job- 
oriented courses its trainees take. So far, 
the takers have not been numerous. In its 
four-year experience with the program, Chase 
has expended only $1,200 for such advanced 
education. 

The plain fact is that to shape poorly mo- 
tivated youngsters into white-collar workers 
will teke sustained extra effort and expense 
on the part of employers, supervisors, and 
the trainees themselves, 

“You have to face the fact,” says Mr. 
Chave, “that. you are taking in a kid who's 
already pretty much of a loser.” From his 
four years’ experience he notes that about 
one-third fall away because they cannot.cope 
with this new world of business. 

“Another third try hard, but don’t measure 
up to our needs,” he says. “We try to find 
them other Jobs, through JOIN, and we give 
them recommendations.” 

PAY LIMITS A HURDLE 

“The final third,” he says, “will slowly be 
able to work their way up Into the second- 
and third-grade jobs. But these jobs don't 
pay enough to support a family. Some of 
them would be better off taking jobs as 
porters at $100 a week.“ 

Offsetting this plain talk from a company 
man who works with the program are ooca- 
sional success stories. Mr. Orth speaks with 
pride of seven trainees at Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company who have gone on to college, 
of one who has been accepted at Dartmouth, 
of the 40 percent who have taken on some 
form of schooling outside of their work 
training. 

While admitting all the problems, Mr. Orth 
evidently has an appetite for more. With 
three helpers crowded into a drab office, the 
job bank is pushing to Increase the number 
of corporations with training programs. 

Since the approach is always through the 
top brass—Mr, Orth insists that the program 
must haye the personal backing of the chief 
executive—each new firm takes a major sell- 
ing job. 

It takes a lot of conviction to storm the 
front offices of the world’s biggest corpora- 
tions to sell this kind of program. But then, 
it will take a lot of big men and big busi- 
nesses to whittle down that 80,000 hardcore- 
dropout statistic. 
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Dwight Shirey, President of the MRA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a distin- 
guished citizen of Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. 
Dwight Shirey, was recently chosen 
president of the Menswear Retailers of 
America—a worthy distinction for a man 
of Mr. Shirey’s talents. 

Mr. President, we are all aware of the 
so-called disappearing little man—the 
neighborhood merchant who is being 
forced out of business by giant, nation- 
ally organized chain stores, It is impor- 
tant, both economically and socially, that 
the independent businessman remain a 
permanent fixture of our economy. His 
enterprise and initiative demand our 
support. 

As the incoming president of MRA, 
Dwight Shirey will bring new ideas, vigor 
and confidence to the independent retail- 
er. An article explaining some of Mr. 
Shirey's plans to strengthen the position 
of-the local merchant, which appear to 
make good sense, was recently published 
in the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoNCERNEO Wrra Imaces: Sutrey To KEEP 
Busy as PRESIDENT OF MRA 
(By Leonard Sloane) 

CHicaco— Dwight Shirey is a man con- 
cerned with images. 

Shirey is not in the advertising or public 
relations businesses, however. Nor is he a 
motivational researcher or an industrial de- 
signer, 

But the deep-volced gray-haired Fort 
Wayne businessman has to combine many 
of the talents in those professions as a 
men's apparel retailler. And as the incom- 
ing president of the Menswear Retallers of 
America, he will find himself during the 
next year more involved than ever in at- 
tempting to improve the Image of his chosen 
field. 

The 63-year-old president of the Patter- 
son-Fletcher Company, a Fort Wayne men's 
wear store, intends to spend a good part of 
the next year working to make the public 
more aware of what he feels Is the real 
rationale of the independent merchants. 

“We have to make people thoroughly en- 
joy coming into our stores.“ he says. “I 
want to encourage all of our stores to make 
use of the finest tool we all have—the abil- 
ity to be friendly stores which other types 
of retailing cannot do so easily.” 

Shirey believes merchants must do a bet- 
ter job of recruiting and training sales per- 
sonnel. He insists that positive and bene- 
ficial steps can be taken. 

“If we can get a lot of high school grad- 
uates and develop in them a sense of ap- 
preciation for our Industry,” Shirey says, 
“they may stay with us.“ 

Such a plan requires close cooperation 
with the Distributors Educational Clubs of 
America, which provide vocational train- 
ing programs in high schools. 

On the closing day Wednesday of the re- 
tallers convention here, the merchants 
adopted a resolution recognizing “the cru- 
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cial manpower shortage of skilled people 
now facing the men’s wear industry.” The 
association pledged its support to the edu- 
cational clubs program and urged “retailers 
at the local level to cooperate with these 
organizations toward attracting and train- 
ing future employes and executives for 
men's wear stores.” 

Another part of Shirey’s program for the 
association in 1967, he said in an interview, 
involves educating the male population to 
the importance of dressing well. 

“We're going to try to make people real- 
ize," he asserts, “that the sult you wore 
three years ago makes you look like the 
dickens now.” 


Imagination Helps Sullivan County 
Resorts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
pride that Sullivan County, N.Y., is cap- 
italizing on its historical background in 
order to emphasize its position as the 
foremost resort area in the world. 

Sullivan County is named after Gen. 
John Sullivan, famous as a backwoods 
fighter in the Revolutionary War. Now 
a working model of a covered bridge em- 
phasizes the old American quality of this 
beautiful mountain area. The model 
won the highest prize in the 1967 New 
York International Sport and Camping 
Show. I submit below the article that 
appeared in Sullivan County newspapers 
as follows: 

SULLIVAN County Reaps SPECIAL AWARDS AT 
Sport SHow 

Cochecton Town Supervisor Steven N. 
Stetka, Chairman of the Sullivan County 
Publicity and Area Development Committee, 
has announced Top of Show“ and “Special 
Citation” awards have been given the County 
Publicity Director Harold W. Gierle for the 
Sullivan County Catskills exhibition at the 
1967 New York International Sport and 
Camping Show which just completed a 9- 
day run at the New York Coliseum. 

Hailed as the first double presentation in 
the Show’s 40-year history, the County award 
is a trophy for “the outstanding vacation 
and travel exhibit at the New York Inter- 
national Sport and Camping Show based on 
quality, originality and ingenuity.” 

Gierie’s personal award is a citation for 
his outstanding and tireless effort in project- 
ing an area of representation during which 
he has contributed personal efforts far and 
above the normal demand.” 

The awards, presented by Paul Remmeir 
of Remmeir Productions, were made after 
selections by college faculty members from 
more than 200 exhibitor entries. Moments 
after the presentation on the Coliseum stage, 
it was announced that the State of Massa- 
chusetts had earned similar honors. 

Stetka described the Sullivan County Cat- 
skills exhibition as “an authentic replica 
of an area covered bridge.” The structure 
is 18 feet in length, 8 feet high and 10 feet 
wide, Its floor is so designed as to afford a 
“groaning, creaking sound when walked on 
by large groups of people.” Stetka added 
that during the 9-day run of the show, 
nearly 250,000 pieces of county, town, hotel, 
bungalow, motel and recreational business 
establishment literature were disseminated 
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from the three counters of the exhibit. He 
said several thousands of people entered the 
daily contests which provided winners with 
vacation stays, dinners and other valuable 
gifts 


Stetka also said he has been advised that 
requests for display of the exhibit already 
have been received from Washington, D.C. 
and Baltimore, Maryland. 


George Washington—Strong Man for a 
Difficult Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege on February 22, in accord- 
ance with the annual custom of the Sen- 
aes to read Washington's Farewell Ad- 

ress. 

This is a moving and timeless docu- 
ment, containing much advice and ad- 
monition from which our country can 
profit even today. In this connection, I 
was interested to read an excellent col- 
umn entitled “Strong Man for Difficult 
Task,” published in the Utica, N.Y., 
Daily Press of Wednesday, February 22, 
The author, Dr. Vernon Reyman, is well 
known to me as a thoughtful, concerned, 
and articulate person. His comments on 
the contributions of President Washing- 
ton in times of great adversity are well 
worth reading by the general public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON’'S LASTING IMAGE: STRONG MAN 
FOR DIFFICULT Task 
(By Dr. Vernon Reyman) 

Birthdays are the most universal of all 
celebrations. Therefore, it is only fitting and 
proper that Washington's Farewell Address“ 
is being read in Congress today—and hope- 
fully, by all Americans—upon the request by 
Rep. Carl Albert of Oklahoma, 

Tt is a document crowded with precepts 
of political wisdom, prudent counsel and 
chastened patriotism. Its validity for all 
time cannot be denied, whether we accept 
such wisdom or choose to ignore it. 

A careful study of American history will 
reveal a record full of striking incidents, of 
original theories and bold experiments. 

In the early days of our political develop- 
ment, its government has exhibited and dem- 
onstrated to the world the ability of men 
to rule themselves and to protect their own 
rights without injury to the rights of others. 
The men whose names are inscribed with 
honor on the pages of American history were 
fitted to the times and the occasions which 
called them forth; they were men of iron 
nerves and fearless hearts, of devoted action 
and incorruptible integrity, of splendid tal- 
ents and practical common sense; who lived 
for the glory of their country and the hap- 
piness of their race. 

Of these, there is one “first in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen” 
and “as the first in public duty, conspicuous 
lke an oak of healthiest bough, deep rooted 
in his country’s love he stood.” 

America owes him much and honored him 
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by calling her capital by his name, but let 
me suggest here that it would be far more 
honorable and advantageous to her, were all 
her people to imitate his virtues, and the 
character of every American to reflect the 
moral image of General Washington. 

History knows of his second term as presi- 
dent of the United States and we also know 
of his good judgment not to serve a third. 
What is less known however, is that Wash- 
ington should not be remembered so much 
for his brilliancy of his genuis, but by his 
soundness of his understanding, and the 
moral dignity of his character. 

In trying times, he occupied the most dif- 
ficult situation in which a man can be placed. 
At the head of a turbulent soldiery, unac- 
customed to military subordination, he was 
exposed on the one side to the clamors and 
Calumnies of an ignorant and fluctuating 
populace, and on the other, he was fettered 
by the presumption of rulers, who were 
forward to decide on what they did not 
understand, to enjoin measures the conse- 
quences of which they did not foresee, and 
to dictate on subjects of which they had 
but a very imperfect knowledge. 

He found a constitution born so feebly, 
that its very parents were hopeless ot its 
existence; yet he contrived in raising it to 
give it force, and communicate to it the 
principle of maturity. 

Amidst the storm of adverse parties that 
gradually arose around him, Washington ad- 
mirably preserved an impartial sense of what 
his country demanded; and though later he 
leaned to the side of federalism, and strong 
institutions, it was never so much as to upset 
the balance. Perhaps the greatest proof of 
his sagacity, and of the difficulty of his task, 
is, that his successor, John Adams, failed in 
the same attempts, and by allowing himself 

to be carried away by one party, gave to the 
other the opportunity of successful reaction. 

“His mind was great and powerful,” said 
Thomas Jefferson, himself a great architect 
of Americanism, “without being of the first 
order; his penetration strong, though not so 
acute as that of Newton, Bacon or Locke; 
and, as far as he saw, no judgment was ever 
sounder. It was slow in operation, being 
little aided by invention or imagination, but 
sure in conclusion.” 

He was incapable of fear, being full of calm 
courage in the field, and though naturally of 
an “irritable and high-toned temper,” he 
had nevertheless so subdued this by renec- 
tion and resolution, that it never interfered 
with the coolness of his judgment, or with 
that prudence, which Jefferson said, was the 
strongest feature in his character.” 

Jefferson, further, had this to say: “His 
heart was not warm in its affections, but he 
exactly calculated every man’s value, and 
gave him a solid esteem proportioned to it. 
His person was fine; his stature exactly what 
one would wish; his deportment easy, erect 
and noble. Although in the circle of friends 
he took a free share in conversation, his 
colloquial talents were not above mediocrity, 
possessing neither copiousness of ideas, nor 
fluency of words; yet he wrote readily, rather 
diffusely, in an easy, correct style,” 

“This he had acquired by conversation 
with the world; for his education had been 
merely reading, writing and arithmetic. 
His time was employed in action chiefly, 
reading little, and that only in agriculture 
and English history.” 

“On the whole, his character was in its 
mass perfect, In nothing bad, in few points 
indifferent; and it may truly be said, that 
never did nature and fortune combine more 
perfectly to make a man great, and to place 
him in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an everlast- 
ing remembrance.” À 

In closing let us examine what two other 
contemporaries, John Marshall and John 
Adams, had to say of George Washington: 
“Favored of heaven, he departed without 
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exhibiting the weakness of humanity; mag- 
Nanimous in death, the darkness of the grave 
could not obscure his brightness. For him- 
Self he had lived long enough to life and to 
Glory; for his fellow citizens, if their prayers 
Could have been answered, he would have 
been immortal.” 


Hi Yo All the Silver Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICE. Mr. Speaker, our silver 
reserves are critically low. Why? Mr. 
Richard Johnson, of Shreveport, La., 
Provides a chronological report of the 
Steady disappearance of this metal 
which is necessary in the defense of the 
United States. 

The material follows: 


RICHARD G. JOHNSON & CoO., 
Shreveport, La. February 22, 1967. 
Hon, JoHN R. Ran, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Juen Rarick: I have all of this doc- 
mented if you should need it in the future, 
but I am afraid that there is not too much 
Tuture to our Silver Stockpile, The Treas- 
ury should immediately stop all sales of 
Silver and repudiate the outstanding Silver 
certificates, and the balance kept for Na- 
tional Defense purposes only. At the pres- 
ent rate of withdrawals the Treasury will 
be down to zero ounces before the end of 
the year. In the following WSJ (Wall Street 
Journal), ST (Shreveport Times), SJ 
(Shreveport Journal), BAR (Barrons), BW 
(Business Week), USNWR (US. News & 
World ), NM (Northern Miner), WN 
(Wooden Nickels, by Wm. F. Rickenbacker) 
will be the sources that I will furnish. 

WSJ, 11/29/61—Pres. Kennedy stops all 
Silver Sales by Executive order due to the 
fact that the Free Silver Reserve has come 
down from 1,384,000,000 ounces to 22,000,000 
Ounces from June 30, 1946. Same Executive 
Order calls for the redemption of all $5.00 & 
$10.00 Silver certificates in Federal Reserve 
Notes. Freeing enough Silver there to last 
for at least 10 more years. 

ST, 8/29/62—President Kennedy stated 
that there was enough Silver in the vaults 
at West Point to fill all of our coinage needs 
for a long time. = 

BW, 9/29/62—Article quoted Treasury Offi- 
cials that the Treasury's supply of Silver is 
almost inexhaustible, and they could meet 
any demand for Silver that could develop in 
this century. 

October 1962 Issue of the magazine “Ord- 
hance” quoted Col. George S. Brady, Al- 
though never considered by the military 
stockpilists as “Strategic Materials” Gold 
and Sliver are for more strategic and vital 
than any of the 90 materials designated for 
Stockpiling.” 

WSJ, 1/31/63—When the opening guns 
were fired by Sec'y of Treasury Douglas Dil- 
lon, he testified before the House Banking 
Committee that if the proposal they (The 
Treasury) suggested repealing the law re- 
quiring that all $1.00 & 62.00 bills be Silver 
Certificates that this would free enough 
Silver to maintain coinage of Silver coins 
with a 90% Content for at least another 
20 to 25 years. 

WSJ, 3/7,63—Sec'y Dillon again testifying 
Stated that it would free enough Silver to 
fill all coinage needs for another 15 years. 
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WSJ, $/12/63—Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Wm. McChesney Martin reiterated 
Dillon's statements, and backed them up 
100%. 

WSJ, 4/10/63—More testimony Treasury 
Officials stated freeing Silver certificates 
would supply all U.S. Minting needs for 15 
years. 

4/11/63—WSJ Ibid. 

WSJ, 6/6/683—Passage, Dillon thanked 
Congress stating that we could now main- 
tain 90% Coins for 20 years. 

SJ, 6/19/63—Stated that the price would 
have to triple before production would be 
stimulated enough to meet Industrial de- 
mand alone. 

SJ, 3/22/64—Riot at the front door of 
the Treasury as the sale of the last of the 
Silver Dollars starts. (I might add here 
that these same Silver Dollars today were 
$1,900.00 per bag of one thousand each). 

SJ, 3/23/64—Treasury locks out Silver 
Dollar buyers after only 250,000 are sold, and 
stated that they were letting people have 
them as they came to them, and not making 
any special selection. 

WSJ, 3/25/64—Ibid. 

WSJ, 3/26/64—Dillon stops all Silver Dol- 
lars sales, and all that are left are Carson 
City Dollars worth at least $20.00 each. 
Slightly less than 3 million of these are 
left, 

WSJ, 3/27/64—Treasury issues Silver Dust 
to buyers at the front door of the Treasury 
building. 

SJ, May 1964—Assistant Sec'y of Treasury 
Robert A. Wallace, states that there will be 
plenty of Silver coins by the end of 1964. 

Forbes Magazine, 6/15/64—Quotes DeWitt 
Alexandre, Sen. Vice-Pres. of Engelhard In- 
dustries as stating that if we continue on 
the present course of minting silver coins 
that the Treasury's Silver will be completely 
exhausted in 8 years. 

WSJ, 7/1/64—Quotes Assistant Sec’y. of 
Treasury Robert A. Wallace as saying that 
there would be enough Kennedy Halves for 
everyone and they would pour them forth 
in the Billions until everyone had enough. 

Northern Miner, 9/2/64—J. B. Lynch, Pres. 
of Siscoe Mines, Ltd., stated that the then 
current Silver stockpile of 1.4 billion ounces 
was an irreplacable national asset. Mr. 
Lynch started warning the Treasury in 1959 
about what would happen to our Silver. 

WSJ, 9/10/64—In article on new type 
coins Quotes Treasury officials as saying that 
the Silver Supplies have been dwindling 
much faster than they had anticipated. 18 
months ago Dillon said 1980, and 6 months 
ago Roosa said 1972. 

U.S. News & WR, 10/19/64—Quotes Trea- 
sury officials as saying that the Silver would 
be all gone in 3 years if we don't go to Base 
Metal coinage. (We did and it still will be 
all gone in 3 years.) 

US. News & WR, 12/7/64—Dr, Cain Stefa- 
nelli—Smithsonian Coin Expert states that 
Silver coins must go, and recommends a 
Silver Stockpile of 300 to 500 million ounces. 

WSJ, 5/17/65—Pres. Johnson states Trea- 
sury to turn out 45 million Silver Dollars. 

WSJ, 5/25/65—Quotes Pres. Johnson stat- 
ing that the Treasury won't turn out 45 mil- 
lion Silver Dollars. 

USN & WR, 6/14/65—Pres, Johnson warned 
that continued use of Silver in coins would 
cause complete exhaustion of all Silver 
stocks by 1967. (So we went to Base Metal 
coinage, and it will be all gone by the end 
of 1967 anyway). 

The following quotes are from Wooden 
Nickels by Rickenbacker. 

“U.S. Sliver coins are legal tender all over 
the world. The photo Industry uses 55 Mil- 
lion ounces yearly in the production of cam- 
era film, Eastman Kodak buys more Silver 
every year than is produced in the U.S.” 

“In the ist 6 years of the 60's the US. 
Treasury supplied the world with 1.2 Billion 
ounces of Silver which was equivalent to the 
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Total world production of Silver in the en- 
tire 17th Century. On Page 52 he covers the 
fact that we used 500 million ozs. during 
WWII, and lent our Allies another 400 Mil- 
lion ozs., and that the minimum require- 
ments for a modern war would be at least 
300 Million ozs. per year. (That means that 
we are now in a position with only 550 Mil- 
lion ozs. left of being able to wage war for 
less than 2 years.)“ 

“Silver is a by product with 83% of pro- 
duction coming from the 1 or 2 ozs. per ton 
along with the Lead, Zinc, & Copper that is 
mined. In 1962 there were less than 25 
Mines producing 250,000 ozs, or more of Su- 
ver each year. In late 1961 the OME an- 
nounced increased participation in Silver ex- 
ploration permits. To date 30 have been 
issued, and no Silver has been found. (One 
possible exception to this, but the SEC will 
not accept the OME Geological report)“ 

The Treasury report on Silver due in Feb- 
ruary of 1965 was postponed until April and 
then Sec'y Dillon resigned, and the new 
Sec'y Mr. Fowler had to present the report 
on the new Base metal coins." 

Silver has always been a scarce metal, and 
that is also why it has always been a mone- 
tary metal.“ 

“China put an Embargo on Silver in 1935 
with the Death penalty for smuggling, and 
in spite of this in two years exports soared 
to over 500 Million ozs. (India put an em- 
bargo on Silver on Jan. 5, 1967 with the death 
penalty for yiolators.) (It has been esti- 
mated that without the U.S. Treasury hold- 
ing prices down that Silver would go $4.00 
per ounce. This would encourage more ex- 
ploration than any small OME loan could 
possibly do, and the country is going to need 
Silver. In the history of the world any time 
that the counterfeiters have had at least a 
10% edge they have gone to coining counter- 
feiting on a mass production basis. 

“The source for the statement about coun- 
terfeiting is from the book “The History of 
Bimetallism in the United States“, By J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Ph, D. Ass, Prof. of Polit- 


“ical Economy in Harvard University, Copy- 


righted in 1885. In his book Dr. Laughlin 
traces the Panic of 1837 to the counter- 
feiters.” 

“Spain last year had to go back to making 
their 50 Peseta Piece out of Silver, as the 
counterfeiters had made so many of the 
base metal pleces when they went to Base 
Metal coinage 37 years ago for this piece, 
the people would not accept it in trade.” 


The 25th Anniversary of the Jewish News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite attention to the accomplish- 
ments and dedicated service of an excel- 
lent newspaper in my State of Michigan 
which observes its 25th anniversary to- 
day. I speak of the Jewish News, a 
newspaper that commands wide respect 
not only in the Detroit community, 
where it is published, but all across the 
country. 

In large part, the success of the Jewish 
News can be attributed to the untiring 
efforts of one man, Philip Slomovitz, who 
founded the newspaper in 1942. As the 
result of his efforts and leadership, the 
Jewish News has become an example and 
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standard of excellence in the newspaper 
field. 

In its quarter century of publication, 
the Jewish News has carved for itself a 
permanent niche in the rollcall of the 
fourth estate. I believe there is good 
reason to forecast that the next 25 years 
in the life of the Jewish News will be 
even more impressive and gratifying than 
the past. 

It is with considerable pleasure that 
I point to the Jewish News as an out- 
standing symbol of American freedom 
of expression and extend sincere con- 
gratulations on the beginning of its 26th 
year. 


Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most critical problems facing our Na- 
tion today is air pollution. We must 
move ahead quickly in this area or we 
will eventually find our own atmosphere 
uninhabitable. 

Yesterday I introduced three bills 
which will be an important step toward 
eventually alleviating our serious air pol- 
lution problems. 

The first bill, H.R. 6831, would allow 
a credit against income tax equal to 20 
percent of expenditures for water or air 
pollution control facilities. In order to 
receive credit, a statement must be ob- 
tained from the appropriate State or 
Federal agency that such facility is in 
conformity with State and Federal air 
and water pollution requirements. The 
facility constructed must be for the sole 
purpose of controlling pollution and not 
for private profit. 

The second bill, H.R. 6829, establishes 
within 2 years after its enactment a 
system of air regions with air quality 
emission standards for each region. 

The Secretary would then issue a notice 
of investigation to parties not considered 
to be conforming to the established emis- 
sion standards. If the party involved 
has not responded to the Secretary’s re- 

` quest within 30 days, a public notice may 
then be made identifying the person and 
providing estimates of the severity of 
_ ~ pollutants. 
The bill also allows a State Governor 
to file notice of intent to establish State 
emission standards within 2 years. 
These standards and accompanying en- 
forcement procedures must then be ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. If 
a State does not act, the Federal Gov- 
-ernment may establish standards for 
that State. 

My third bill, H.R. 6830, would amend 
the Clean Air Act to repeal the existing 
limit on grant funds which may be ex- 
pended by any one State. At the present 
time it is 12% percent. I believe that 
priority should instead be given to areas 
with an urgent and pressing need for 
funds to control air pollution. 
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I hope that the Congress will enact air 
pollution legislation this year. We can- 
not afford to leave our children a legacy 
of poisonous gases and noxious chemicals 
in the atmosphere. 


The Highway Cutback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the privilege recently of attending 
a meeting of the Associated General 
Contractors of New Jersey here in Wash- 
ington, and of hearing a presentation 
by Mr. Daniel Klockner, the president 
of that organization. Mr. Klockner is 
from Mountain Lake, N.J., in my con- 
gressional district. 

His talk dealt with the cutback in 
funds for the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, and the effect of this cutback on 
the construction industry. It was an in- 
teresting and enlightening speech, and 
I commend it to my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

Tue HIGHWAY CUTBACK 


(By Daniel Klockner, president, Associated 
General Contractors of New Jersey) 


Distinguished guests, A.G.C. Members and 
friends. I want to briefly, but sincerely, 
thank each one of you for taking the time 
at so early an hour to discuss the Federal-aid 
highway cutback, The seriousness of the 
situation demands that we take advantage 
of this opportunity to present our case and 
ask your consideration of, and support for, 
our position. Each one of us from the Con- 
struction Industry is dependent on the 
health of the Federal-Aid Highway Program 
for a major part of our business. The cut- 
pee poses a tremendous problem for each 
of us. 

Our remarks will be directed to the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from New Jersey for 
the purpose of soliciting aid for a quick re- 
peal of the Presidential cutback order. We 
bring you this message representing over 
300 highway and heavy construction con- 
tractors, and the many suppliers of materials, 
equipment and services who are in jeopardy 
of losing a substantial portion of their 
businesses. 

Part of the justification for the cutbacks 
in Government expenditures is its anti in- 
flationary action. But, coming as they do 
now, when there is a definite softening in 
the economy and highway construction costs 
have been dropping for the last quarter, 
there is fear that this deflationary Impact 
will have disastrous consequences to high- 
way construction. 

The other announced purpose of the high- 
way cutback is to ease the financial burden 
of the VietNam war. The 81.1 billion is not 
free money, but Highway Trust Fund money 
which can only be borrowed and repaid with 
interest, Even this is a dangerous precedent 
and one which we feel is illegal and in direct 
contravention of the intent of Congress in 
its passage of the 1956 Federal-Aid Highway 
Act and the Highway Revenue Act. 

The Associated General Contractors of 
New Jersey, with a membership of 150 Con- 
tractors and suppliers of materials, equip- 
ment and services in the State of New Jersey, 
joined by the New Jersey Asphalt Pavement 
Association, feels that it is mandatory that 
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we demonstrate our concern and point out 
the serious consequences of the Highway 
Cutback announced by President Johnson on 
November 23, 1966. 

New Jersey has been lagging in its use of 
Federal-aid appropriations since the very be- 
ginning of the program. In the past three 
years, the ievel of expenditures has been in- 
creasing to meet the schedule necessary to 
complete the program on time in 1972. For 
the first time in its history the New Jersey 
State Highway Department, now a division 
of the Department of Transportation, ex- 
pected to award over $100 million of highway 
construction projects this year. The cut- 
back has trimmed more than $25 million out 
of the program at a ‘time when it is most 
detrimental to the Construction Industry. 

Since last November when the cutback 
announcement was made, there has been 
little for Contractors to bid. We are still in 
the adjustment period while the Depart- 
ment attempts to arrive at the 1987 program 
that will make maximum use of the funds 
available. There have been more complaints 
concerning the lack of available construct- 
tlon projects than ever before. Contractors 
are desperate after waiting for ten years for 
the New Jersey Highway Program to begin 
to roll and then have it pinched off. 

The Construction Industry Has a great in- 
vestment in plant, equipment and skilied 
manpower which cannot be maintained 
without a substantial construction program. 
The marginal and small contractors are feel- 
ing the effects of the slash and they will be 
the early fatalities, but by no means the 
only ones, Larger and better financed con- 
tractors may be in a better position to 
weather the cutback, but it will have telling 
effects on them also. 

Contractors with long term commitments 
for plant and equipment are in a bind. They 
have purchased on the strength of intent of 
Congress to maintain a balanced. high level 
program, but without contracts. their prob- 
lems are insurmountable, What happens 
when plant and equipment payments cannot 
be maintained? It is lost and the invest- 
ment In it Is lost. Even more severe ls the 
loss of trained supervisory personnel and 
skilled workmen. It takes years to build a 
good organization and if it is lost there ts 
no immediate recovery. 

A recent survey by the Associated General 
Contractors of New Jersey indicates thaf the 
longer the cutback is in force, costs will con- 
tinue to rise but bid prices will drop as 
Contractors scramble to get work to maintain 
their organizations. When this happens the 
quality of construction is impaired and the 
Highway Division will have difficulty getting 
projects completed. 

The survey further indicated that about 
75% of all highway construction equipment 
is financed and that due to the effect of the 
cutback and the winter layoff, 90% is now 
idle. If, within the next 4 to 6 weeks, a 
substantial portion of this equipment is not 
put to work, it could be lost to the Con- 
tractors. 

Unemployment amongst New Jersey's 
skilled construction workers is assured if the 
cutback order stands. This could produce 
considerable added drain on unemployment 
compensation funds at a time when every 
dollar is important. Unemployment com- 
pensation will help substain out-of-work 
skilled construction craftsmen, but it will 
not produce any substantial goods or serv- 
ices in payment. This seems inflationary— 
to pay out money without a production re- 
sult. 

A recent letter from a Contractor Mem- 
ber of A.G.C. to a New Jersey Assemblyman 
sums up the problem for all Contractors: 

“Cutbacks in the road program cannot be 
undertaken lightly or at political whim. The 
President's action of November, 1966 deferred 
approximately $24 million of funds available 
to New Jersey for highway construction, or 
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a cut of 30%, and the proposed decrease 
will even further impede the progress of our 
State toward good roads. Completion of the 
Interstate system, originally estimated for 
1972 and now more realistically estimated 
Tor 1975 will be further delayed. States may 
have to substitute local money to pay for 
road construction commitments when, in 
fact, these monies have already been paid 
to the Federal Government in trust for this 
construction, 

The construction industry is presently ex- 
Periencing market weakness because of tight 
money. The highway industry, as a part 
of the construction industry, is experienc- 
ing an even softer market because of the 
recent appropriation cutback, If the market 
is further reduced, business failures will sub- 
stantially increase. Because the road con- 
struction -deferred is ultimataly necessary, 
the program will undergo an undue, unneces- 
sary and sudden expansion. Competition 
will be restricted to companies.surviving the 
cutbacks and their capacities will be di- 
minished. Costs will vastly rise outstripping 
even the present 2 percent inflationary 
increases. 

Appropriation cutbacks will also cause 
widespread industry unemployment. The 
Nation's economy will feel even greater infia- 
tionary pressures when this skilled and un- 
skilled work force is no longer productive 
and must be supported by the Government 
welfare and unemployment programs. 

The suppliers of materials, equipment and 
services to the highway construction indus- 
try are also experiencing the economic effects 
of the reduction in Federal-aid appropria- 
tions to New Jersey. Although they may not 
be as severe in the immediate future, the 
long term effect is detrimental. The indus- 
try cannot be its most efficient in a climate 
of speed-up and slow down. 

Representative William C. Cramer (R-Fia.) 
in a speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on February 6, 1967, named 
New Jersey as one of the States severely hurt 
by the fallure to obligate all of its fiscal 1966 
funds during that fiscal year because these 
funds are now frozen, In Table 2 of informa- 
tion supporting his speech, Congressman 
Cramer indicates that New Jersey could have 
available over $200 million during fiscal year 
1967 however the amount frozen by the 
Administration amounts to almost $120 mil- 
lion or 59.8%. The limits applied by the 
President will reduce the amount available 
for obligation during fiscal 1967 by over $48 
million to about $80.3 million or a decrease 
of 37.5%. New Jersey with the highest con- 
centration of traffic on its highways of any 
State in the Nation cannot afford any kind 
of decrease in funds or the highways that 
are the result. 

From the safety standpoint alone, the cut- 
back is unjustified. Nationally, the Inter- 
State System will save 8,000 lives per year 
when completed. In the Garden State our 
highway fatalities now stand at 100 per 
month and are Increasing. Completion of 
the Interstate and other modern, safety engi- 
neered highways will reduce this by better 
than 30%. How can this waste of human life 
be justified under any circumstances, With 
higher traffic volumes in the coming years 
the number of fatalities is bound to increase 
even though ratio of 3.5 per 100 million 
vehicle miles may remain constant. 

Per capita, per vehicle, or by any other 
reasonable measurement, spending in New 
Jersey is the lowest in the Nation. We do 
not have the adequate highways we need 
and apparently we are not going to get them. 
No better examples of automotive strangu- 
lation can be found than on Route 22, 
Routes 1 and 9, Route 46, Route 17, Admiral 
Wilson Boulevard, Routes 38 and 70. Even 
though frequently they run at capacity 
thanks for our toll roads, Without them 
We would be dead. The economics of in- 
adequate highways is atrocious In loss of 
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business; the increasing cost of moving goods 
and supplying services in and through New 
Jersey; and the wasted time and money in 
delays in highway travel. To continue to 
grow, we must continue to Improve our 
highways. 

It seems to have been forgotten that the 
mame for our Federal-aid highway network 
is the Federal Interstate and Defense High- 
way System. Has the cutback made our 
Interstate Highways any less valuable mili- 
tarily or less vital Jogisticaly. It is as essen- 
tial to get raw materials to the manufac- 
turers and the finished products to the fight- 
ing men. It is important to give them the 
best weapons with which to fight. With 
industry moving out along modern high- 
ways, it is necessary to provide the road 
network to move military material to air- 
fields and seaports. Our highways are more 
important to the Viet Nam War as the Corp. 
of Engineers dams on the Arkansas River 
or the reclamation projects in the west. 

The New Jersey highway construction in- 
dustry cannot understand the 25% cut- 
back in the Federal-aid highway program 
without corresponding cuts elsewhere. U.S: 
Army Corp. of Engineer projects were cut 
only 4% to 5%. The Great Society pro- 
grams went virtually untouched. As has 
been claimed, is this really a subterfuge to 
avoid the intent of Congress and use money 
from the Highway Trust Fund for General 
Fund expenditures? We urge you of the 
New Jersey delegation to be vigilant and 
protect the Trust Fund money. 

In summary, the highway -construction 
contractors and the suppliers of services 
and materials in the State of New Jersey 
are suffering severely from the $1.1 billion 
Federal-aid highway cutback. It will be 
disastrous to many smaller and marginal 
contractors who will face bankruptcy. Con- 
ditions are bad now but as long as the cut- 
back continues they will get progressively 
worse. The end of 1967 and early 1968 will 
be terrible. New Jersey needs new highways 
for continued growth and perhaps they pro- 
vide the only means for economic survival 
and a hait to highway carnage. 

The Associated General Contractors of 
New Jersey and the New Jersey Asphalt 
Pavement Association urges you to take ac- 
tion in our behalf. Our survival, the sur- 
vival of our employees and others with whom 
we do business is dependent on it. Thank 
you. 


Early Appropriations for Federal Educa- 
tional Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 271 to provide for early ap- 
propriations for Federal educational 
programs. The text of the resolution is 
as follows: 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the Con- 
gress recognizes that late appropriations of 
funds for Federal educational programs 
create a severe and growing burden upon 
State and local school systems and institu- 
tions of higher learning and inhibit ade- 
quate planning for the wise and effective use 
of such funds; that in order to overcome 
these difficulties educational officials must 
have notice of the availability of Federal 
funds well in advance of the beginning of a 
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new school or college year; and that the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate are hereby 
instructed to report to their respective 
bodies a bill or bills, appropriating funds 
for educational assistance programs, not 
later than May 1 of the year preceding the 
beginning of the fiscal year for which such 
funds are authorized to be appropriated. 


I know from the school administrators 
in my district and the State of California 
that there has been a great deal of con- 
fusion and frustration over the Federal 
educational aid program. School dis- 
tricts depending on a certain amount of 
Federal funds must arrest their budget 
and planning process in order to wait and 
see how much money the Congress appro- 
priates for education. I believe that we 
in the Congress could eliminate a great 
deal of uncertainty by making an early 
appropriation of funds for educational 
programs. This will give local and State 
educational administrators the oppor- 
tunity to effectively plan a budget for a 
coming school year. 


The 100th Anniversary of Office of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. At the time the Office was estab- 
lished—84 years after the signing of the 
Constitution and following the Civil 
War—the Nation was well committed to 
the principle that universal education 
was inseparable from universal freedom. 
Under the leadership of such educators 
as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, the 
friends of education all over the coun- 
try were encouraged to urge the Congress 
for recognition and leadership at a Fed- 
eral level. 

On March 2, 1867, the act to estab- 
lish a National Bureau of Education, 
was signed into law by President Andrew 
Johnson, and Henry Barnard was ap- 
pointed to serve as the first Commis- 
sioner of Education. As prescribed by 
the bill, the first Commissioner assumed 
office at an annual salary of $4,000 with 
a staff of three clerks under the aegis of 
the Department of the Interior. Bar- 
nard’s administration, which lasted only 
3 years, nevertheless set a high level of 
purpose and performance for the new 
Office of Education for the 100 years that 
have followed. 

While the word “education” itself is 
not to be found anywhere in the Consti- 
tution, there is no doubt that education 
was very much in the minds and hearts 
of the Founding Fathers and others who 
followed. Statesmen and educators 
agreed with Montesquieu that— 

It is in a republican government that the 
whole power of education is required. 
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But merely to agree was not enough. 
Representative James A. Garfield, later 
President of the United States, sponsor 
of the education bill, acknowledged the 
well-understood idea that— 

Our system of government is based upon 
the Intelligence of the people. 


He pointed to the high rate of illiter- 
acy as shown in the 1860 census, includ- 
ing the American-born, and to the “one- 
third of a million immigrants who enter 
our country annually,” most of whom 
were uneducated. The illiteracy problem 
“has been swelled by the 4 million slaves 
admitted to citizenship by the event of 
the Civil War,” he said. 

“We must pour upon them all the light 
of our public schools” or the alternative 
would be disastrous for the Nation. He 
urged the Congress, by passage of the 
bill, “to foster and strengthen those edu- 
cational agencies which alone can shield 
the coming generations from ignorance 
and vice, and make it the impregnable 
bulwark of liberty and law.” 

Commissioner Barnard's first report to 
Congress the following year bore out 
many of these fears and misgivings. He 
found that the elementary schools in the 
North had suffered during the Civil War, 
while those in the South were demoral- 
ized. Many institutions of higher edu- 
cation had closed their doors or operated 
intermittently during the war. The new 
West needed help in shaping its school 
system. 

As to his task of gathering information 
and statistics on education, he reported: 

No two states or cities... include the same 
particulars ,... or are so incomplete... or 
omit so many vital points in the conditions 
of the schools. . as to render the report 
almost meaningless, 


He added: 
Nearly one-half of the States have no em- 
cient system of public schools in operation. 


And— 


No sufficient number of good private or 
denominational schools exist. 


Obviously there was much to be done. 

While the new Office of Education had 
no power other than the authority to 
gather and disseminate information on 
education, the impetus of Federal inter- 
est and presence gave encouragement to 
those who sought better schools. This 
was especially true as it concerned use 
of the vast public lands that had been 
granted to the local authorities for the 
purpose of establishing and supporting 
education prior to the Civil War. These 
lands, which eventually comprised a to- 
tal of some 175 million acres, were ear- 
marked almost exclusively for education 
purposes, including the land-grant col- 
leges established under the Morrill Acts 
of 1862 and 1890. The Office of Educa- 
tion served as a reporting agency to the 
Congress on the development and usage 
of these lands to see that the aim of the 
donations was being carried out. 

Another important step toward popular 
education was the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Act of 1917 which brought voca- 
tional edycation into the secondary 
schools. The Office of Education was 
later to be given responsibility for ad- 
ministering the funds of this program. 
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Up until 1917, the Office of Education 
remained a small agency operating on a 
slender budget and continued to devote 
its energies and talents to its prescribed 
responsibilities. The entrance of the 
United States into World War I brought 
about irrevocable changes throughout all 
the Federal Government, and the Office 
for the first time became involved in 
matters concerning the whole national 
emergency. Most of its wartime actiy- 
ities concerned its role as the official con- 
tact between the Federal Government 
and the education community, repre- 
senting the needs and requirements of 
one to the other. In the First World 
War, as in World War II, Korea, and 
Vietnam, the giant problems of training 
and manpower for mobilization needs 
required the closest cooperation between 
the schools and the Federal Government. 


In the great depression of the thirties, ` 


the Office became an integral part of a 
number of emergency measures of na- 
national urgency. It was called upon to 
participate in the educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps— 
CCC's, a college student aid section of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration—FERA, the Works Progress 
Administration—WPA, and the National 
Youth Administration—NYA, 

In 1939, the Office acquired a new 
parent agency, the Federal Security 
Agency—FSA—and was removed from 
the Department of Interior. 

For all the farflung educational activ- 
ities of the Federal Government, the 
major role of the Office continued to be 
one of planning, advising, and coordina- 
tion of programs which involved the edu- 
cation community. At one point it was 
estimated that the Office controlled only 
about 1 percent of all Federal education 
activities. In 1953, the Federal Security 
Agency became the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A second major milestone of change 
for the Office came about with the Fed- 
eral decision in the 1950's to enter the 
so-called space race. Federal involve- 
ment led to the passage of the first bil- 
lion-dollar education program, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act—NDEA— 
of 1958. Although primarily under the 
guidance of the National Science Foun- 
dation, NDEA presaged the vast legis- 
lative programs of the 1960's that were 
to follow. 

The measures of the 1960's, too cur- 
rent and well known to need elaboration 
here, include the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963, the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. Last 
year, additional legislation included the 
International Education Act of 1966 and 
amendments to the 1965 programs. 
Since passage of the giant 1965 legisla- 
tion, the Federal Government has under- 
written the State programs in the 
amount of some $7.3 billion. 

How can one sum up all that has hap- 
pened in the 100 years since the Office 
of Education was established? That the 
goal of universal education has been 
brought close to achievement—from ele- 
mentary school through college—would 
have delighted our early statesmen and 
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educators. They would find education 
involvement, and sometimes leadership. 
crosses all levels of State, Federal, and 
local government. They would know 
that we, too, find common cause with 
Montesquieu that— 

It is in a republican government that the 
whole power of education is required. 


The Public’s Big Chance for Better TV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a fine editorial written 
by John Horn, a well-known columnist 
with the Rockland Independent, that ap- 
peared in that newspaper on Thursday, 
March 2, 1967. Mr. Horn was formerly 
with the Herald-Tribune and is consid- 
ered one of the foremost TV writers in 
the country. I have been concerned with 
the educational aspects of our TV indus- 
try and thought that-this penetrating 
article might be of interest to Senator 
Warren G. Macnuson and his forthcom- 
ing hearings later this month. 

I am hoping that the future of tele- 
vision in this country can be directed 
more toward objectives of educating the 
people and other constructive goals 
rather than perpetuating the mode that 
seems more oriented toward sensation- 
alism, crime, and brutality. 

The editorial follows: 

THe Pusttc’s BIG CHANCE FOR BETTER TV 

(By John Horn) 

The fitful debate over television specifically 
educational television, since last summer has 
been petty, parochial and wan. 

Fred W. Friendly, whose vision is greater 
than this grasp of detail, provided the initial 
and the most excitement by proposing to 
shoot a Bird into the sky, a domestic com- 
munications-satellite which would save the 
commercial networks so much transmittal 
money that a noncommercial network could 
be founded and financed thereby. He had 
the backing of the Ford Foundation. 

The Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television came along half a year later and 
(1) dashed cold water on the Friendly non- 
commercial network scheme, (2) outlined its 
own scheme of providing adequate funding 
of local and regional educational television— 
a great need that Friendly oversighted— 
primarily by a new tax on television sets, and 
(3) In effect gave ald and comfort to cham- 
pions of the status quo. 

The truth of the last statement is under- 
scored in an endpaper by Hyman H. Goldin, 
the Carnegie Commission's executive secre- 
tary, in the Bantam Book of the commis- 
sion’s report, “Public Television.” 

“Whatever its aspiration and whatever may 
in the end be its accomplishments,” Dr. 
Goldin wrote, “educational television exists 
and will continue to exist in community with 
a commercial system that has most of the 
funds, most of the resources, and most of the 
viewers. 

“That framework need not be restrictive— 
indeed, within such a framework, educational 
television, properly financed and properly di- 
rected, can find its greatest opportunities.” 
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Not so. Dr. Goldin’s framework is re- 
Strictive. 

What is missing is an overview of televi- 
sion—both commercial and non-commer- 
clal—and participation in what I hope will 
escalate into a Great Debate. The argument 
of public policy and private profits should 
be reasoned and discussed by not only educa- 
tional-televisión forces but by the com- 
mercial-television interests and the general 
Public, with its scattered pressure groups. 

Among these are the PTA, labor unions, 
Publishers of newspapers, magazines and 
books, the universities, the intellectual and 
art communities, the moral and religious 
leaders of the nation, the film industry, the 
people of the theater and unaffiliated per- 
sions who would like a television choice more 
real and meaningful than one light-enter- 
tainment program over another. 

For the issue being buried under a welter 
of irrelevant detail is too great to be dis- 
cussed by educational-television people 
alone. 

It is, simply, whether the American people 
will have a second chance for real public 
service from television, 

For 19 years, or from about the time Ed 
Sullivan began his variety show, America 
has had a television predominantly commer- 
cial, The public airwaves were licensed to 
private parties who promised to broadcast 
in the public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity. We have in mind the conception of 
& great service which will benefit our social 
and economic life, and the national ideals of 
our people,” said Gen. David Sarnoff. 

What we have got on our TV screens for 
the most part is dreary, demeaning twaddle— 
foolish situation comedies, childish comic- 
Strip adventures, tired westerns and spy 
stories, old movies. The average night of so- 
called entertainment on the three commer- 
cial networks—their prime time is prepon- 
derantly light entertainment—is so absurd 
as to make a strong man weep. Or Homer, 
Shakespeare, Mark Twain. To paraphrase 
Wadsworth: 


“Milton! thou should'st be living at this 
hour: 

American television hath need of thee; she 
is a fen 

Of stagnant waters.” 


A more modern writer, Dayid Karp, who 
has written many fine dramas in TV's dis- 
tant past, has nut-shelled the thrust of 
commercial television, “TV shows are not 
supposed to be good,” he said. “They are 
Supposed to make money.” 

And money the networks have made. In 
1965," Dr. Goldin reports, “network televi- 
sion billings were $338 million for ABC, $492 
million for CBS, and $430 million for NBC. 
In the same year advertising revenues for 
Life, Time and Look combined were $323 
million.” 

Last year, for instance, CBS earnings and 
Sales rose to new highs: net income of $84,- 
115,649 on sales of $814,533,621, 

In sharp contrast to the affluence of com- 
mercial television is the underprivileged 
status of educational television, subsisting 
principally on handouts from private and 
government sources. “Commercial televi- 
sion operates at a level in excess of $2 bil- 
lion a year”—Dr. Goldin again—"educational 
television at about 3 per cent of that 
s mount!“ 

This is the large picture of American tele- 
vision; the enormous disparity between the 
private wealth being massively funneled out 
of commercial-television use of the public 
airwaves, and the poverty of educational 
television, to which only a tiny trickle of 
private funds return. 

Comparison of programs is unfair: the 
drivel is supported by millions; greater alms, 
like elephants, get peanuts. 

Cut through the details of the Ford Foun- 
dation and Carnegie Commission plans. 
The great need. partially suggested by both, 
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is twofold: (1) a national non-commercial 
network which would provide an alternate 
service to the commercial webs, and (2) 
solid financing of educational television on 
the local, regional and network levels. 

The money should not come from a tax on 
sets, which would be passed along to the 
public, 

It can only come from the present source 
of great wealth in television: the commer- 
cial operators and the advertisers. One Car- 
negie commissioner, Joseph H. McConnell, 
so suggested. He's a former NBC president. 

But no one is going to discover the El 
Dorado under his nose if the inquiry into 
educational television doesn’t broaden into 
a review of all American television. 

This is the time for re-evaluation of na- 
tional goals in television. Is what we have 
the best Americans can do? 

You might let your views be known to 
Sen. Warren G. Magnuson, who will be hold- 
ing hearings on the awful state of television 
in late March or early April. 


Bilingual American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced legislation yesterday—H.R. 6828— 
to amend the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 in order to pro- 
vide assistance to local educational 
agencies in establishing bilingual Ameri- 
can education programs, and to provide 
certain other assistance to promote such 
programs. 

There are over 1,500,000 Mexican- 
Americans in California. Their medium 
income averages just below $4,000 per 
year, Mexican-Americans lag seriously 
behind the majority of Americans in ed- 
ucation, jobs, and income. They have 
been displaced from their farming and 
laboring occupations of the past and 
are among the hardcore unemployed in 
Many areas. They are not adequately 
prepared, through no fault of their own, 
to move into new employment occupa- 
tions. Automation and technological 
change is having a particularly severe 
effect on our Mexican-Americans. Sta- 
tistics show that over half of our Mexi- 
can-Americans have not gone beyond the 
eighth grade. 

The most promising method of insur- 
ing the economic and social progress of 
the Mexican-American is adequate edu- 
cation. With education comes the hope 
of new and better opportunities for self- 
improvement. I offer this legislation in 
the hope that it will hasten the day when 
all Americans have an equal opportunity 
to help themselves. 

The declaration of policy of this bill 
is as follows: 

In recognition of the special educational 
needs of the large numbers of students in 
th United States whose mother tongue is 
Spanish and to whom English is a foreign 
tomgue, Congress hereby declares it to be 
the policy of the United States to provide 
financial assistance to local educational 
agencies to develop and carry out new and 
imaginative elementary and secondary school 
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programs designed to meet those educational 
needs. 


I hope that the Congress enacts this 
important piece of legislation as soon as 
possible. 


New Vistas for Maine Volunteer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation's fine weekly newspapers, the 
Portland, Maine, Sunday Telegram on 
January 29, 1967, published an article 
apoa Mrs. Alta C. Haynes, of Auburn, 
Maine. 


The Telegram article told of Mrs. 
Haynes’ experiences as a VISTA volun- 
teer. Mrs. Haynes is now 65 years of age 
and could be comfortably retired, should 
she so choose. Instead, she is busily em- 
ployed working with severely retarded 
young adults in San Francisco, Calif. 

Throughout our Nation people of all 
ages, serving as VISTA volunteers, are 
devoting their efforts and skills to help- 
ing others who are handicapped and 
otherwise disadvantaged. VISTA volun- 
teers are making an important contri- 
bution to our society. Their efforts will 
aid many of their fellow citizens to rise 
aboye ignorance and poverty, helpless- 
ness, and hopelessness. 

I was very proud to read of Mrs. 
Haynes’ activities as a volunteer. In- 
deed, I am proud of all the people who, 
motivated by compassion for their fellow 
man, have dedicated a portion of their 
lives to service to humanity through 
VISTA. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that my col- 
leagues will be interested to read the 
brief article describing Mrs. Haynes’ ac- 
tivities, I insert it in the Recorp of these 
proceedings: 

From Portland (Maine) Sunday Telegram, 
Jan, 29, 1967] 
New VisTas FOR MAINE VOLUNTEER 

San Francisco, Catir—For most of us, 
tying our shoes is not of much importance. 
But for 24 severely retarded young adults, 
tying their own shoes or packing a box suc- 
cessfully is a major accomplishment, Help- 
ing them learn such skills is a 65-year-old 
Auburn, Maine, woman serving her second 
year as a volunteer with VISTA (Volunteers 
In Service To America). 

Mrs. Alta C. Haynes worked at Spencer 
State Hospital, Spencer, W. Va., during her 
first year with VISTA. There she initiated 
guidance forms to be used in follow-up coun- 
seling after the patients had left the hospital, 
conducted a class for patients and set up a 
patients“ store“ with donated clothes. 

Last September, Mrs. Haynes began super- 
vising a workshop at the Aid to Retarded 
Children Center here. The Center solicits 
contracts from corporations for such manual 
work as the trainees are able to perform. 
Trainees, pleased to have jobs, are paid ac- 
cording to the amount of work they produce, 
Thus their wages are more psychologically 
rewarding than financially. 

The trainees are from 19 to 37 years old, 
and vary in ability. One or two can resd 
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a little, but some can't perform even as small 
a task as tying shoes. 

One of their jobs was assembling and pack- 
ing dental equipment. Having been married 
to a Lewiston dentist—the late Dr. David C. 
Haynes—more than 40 years, Mrs. Haynes en- 
joyed explaining the use of the different tools 
to the trainees. 

For this volunteer, the workshop is a train- 
ing experience too. “Every day is in-service 
training,” she says. “Every day I learn 
something new.“ 

Most of the trainees in Mrs, Haynes’ work- 
shop live with their own families or in foster 
homes. Douglas Anderson, director of the 
Adult Training Center, explains: “If it 
weren't for the workshop program, most 
would be in institutions, The families 
couldn’t care for them on a 24-hour basis, 
At any time, we have enough applications to 
fill two more workshops.” 

Eight of the trainees who can't get into the 
workshop attend a four-hour recreation pro- 
gram from 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. during the week. 
The program was founded by a volunteer 
and was in danger of ending when she com- 
pleted service. Mrs. Haynes conducted it in 
addition to her regular activities in the work- 
shop and an afternoon recreation program, 
until the VISTA replacement arrived. 

Mrs. Haynes lives in downtown San Fran- 
cisco with another volunteer who also works 
at the Center. As a volunteer she gets a 
minimal living allowance and medical and 
dental care. At the completion of her serv- 
ice, she will be given a stipend of 650 for 
each month she has served. 

Before VISTA was formed, Mrs. Haynes and 
her husband had considered Joining the Peace 
Corps, but found the language requirement 
a barrier. Shortly after her husband's death, 
she learned of VISTA and enlisted. 


National Housing Conference Supports 
President’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Housing Conference is a nonprofit 
national citizens organization formed in 
1931 for the support of housing, urban 
renewal, and allied programs. At a re- 
cent meeting of its legislative policy 
committee, a resolution was adopted 
unanimously supporting enactment of 
President Johnson’s fair housing pro- 
posals. I have permission to insert into 
the Recorp the text of NHC’s legislative 
policy committee’s endorsement: 

1. Throughout its entire life the National 
Housing Conference has been committed to 
equal opportunity for all American families 
to secure poet housing in good neighbor- 
hoods. It reaffirms this position. 
While ta on, re the slow but significant 

that has been achieved in recent 
years, it deplores the fact that this oppor- 
tunity is still denied to millions of Amer- 
ican families throughout every section of 
the land because of their race, color, creed or 
national origin, or because of the myths 
which exist as to their desire, or ability to 
pay for and maintain good homes. To over- 
come this denial of opportunity and to dis- 
sipate these myths are great oballengrs 
facing the Nation. 

2. The National Housing Conference has 
long supported the principle of a competi- 
tive housing market open to free bargaining 
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by all American families without regard to 
racial or ethnic background. Many locali- 
ties have been limited in achieving this ob- 
jective, however, because of the lack of ade- 
quate supplies of low and moderate-cost 
living accommodations and the congestion of 
many minority group families in limited sec- 
tions of the community. To provide an ade- 
quate supply of housing, it is necessary to 
raise production to a minimum of 2.5 mil- 
lion dwelling units per year. 

3. We applaud the past actions taken by 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States as steps in the direction of providing 
an equal opportunity for housing. We urge 
the Administration to take all necessary ad- 
ditional actions to achieve this objective. 
As a further necessary step in meeting this 
critically growing problem, the NHC ap- 
proves and supports the President's message 
recommending to the Congress the enact- 
ment of a fair housing law in 1967. We rec- 
ommend and urge that the Congress adopt 
and incorporate the President's recommend- 
ations in the enactment of a Civil Rights 
Act of 1967. 


A Message From a Letter Carrier’s Wife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day there came to my office a note from a 
letter carrier's wife which so poignantly 
described the hardships and heartaches 
of her family’s life that I want to share it 
with my colleagues. 

I believe Mrs. Thomas F. Ethier's let- 
ter eloquently portrays not only the 
financial straits of her family but that of 
too many other postal workers’ families. 

I hope my colleagues will read Mrs. 
Ethier's letter and later in the session act 
to provide a more adequate income for 
postal workers so that they and their 
families can live in decency and in 
dignity. 

Mrs. Ethier's letter follows: 

Dear Mr. Kartu: I imagine that every year 
about this time you and every other repre- 
sentative receive many letters from many 
letter carriers wives asking for a pay raise 
for their husbands and each year Congress 
passes a bill granting them and all other 
postal and federal employees a three or four 
percent increase which nets a letter carrier 
about two dollars a week more. So everyone 
is satisfied until next year. Please don’t mis- 
understand me, Mr, Karth. We are thankful 
for even that two dollars, but I would like 
you to know what it is like being the wife of 
a carrier who, in this state, gets the mall 
through in spite of rain, sleet, snow, etc. 

First of all most of the wives don't see 
much of their husbands because most carri- 
ers have to work two and some even three 
jobs to support their families and give their 
children the education they need today. I 
am fortunate that my husband doesn't work 
ja second job. Not that he hasn't at times, 
but when he did his family missed him too 
much. I have chosen to “go without” in 
order to have my husband. It has been well 
over a year since my husband and I have 
gone out together. -Correction; we went to 
the installation of officers for the NALC 
because I was being installed as Treasurer 
of our local auxiliary. However, the NALC 
paid for the evening, This is Just one of 
the things we “go without" when we live on 
a carriers salary. We also don't complain 
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about the holes in the furniture and the 
many things in our home that need replacing. 
We look away from the curtains that need 
washing but are afraid to wash because we 
know they will fall apart. Maybe next 
month they can be replaced. Sometimes 
that month reaches into next year. When 
these little things we “go without“ pile up 
like straws on a camels back until the final 
straw hits you sneak away to your room and 
have a good cry when nobody else in the 
family can see you. Then you wash your 
face and cheerfully tell the rest of the fam- 
ily that things aren't so bad. But some- 
times you see your husbands hidden tears 
and: this makes you feel worse than ever. 

Your children attend good public schools 
like most other children. We are fortunate 
to live in a district with a brand new beau- 
tiful school. This is very inducive to learn- 
ing. You were a guest at our school just 
recently. It ls Battle Creek elementary. 
Miss Downey, the hostess for the evening, 
is my daughters teacher. At conference 
about a month ago she told me my daughter 
needs extra activities of some kind or she is 
certain to face boredom which you know can 
be extremely harmful to a bright student. 
She is in second grade and is doing third and 
fourth grade supplementary work. Miss 
Downey informed me by the time she reaches 
fourth grade she will have had all the sup- 
plementary work they have to offer. She 
suggested music lessons or something of that 
nature. How do you tell them you just 
can't afford music lessons on-a letter carriers 
salary. 

I could go on but I have a better sugges- 
tion. If you and every other representative 
would take one hour the next time you are in 
your home area to visit the home of a letter 
carrier who is existing on his carrier’s salary 
you would see what I'm talking about. Look 
at thelr furniture under the slip covers and 
their hand me down bedroom furniture prob- 
ably painted to match. Take notice of the 
little things that mount up, You are cer- 
tainly welcome to visit my home. Just visit 
one who is living on their income as a sup- 
posed “laboring class Job”. Compare it with 
other labor class homes. You will probably 
get my message. 

Again, thank you for what you have done 
for us in the past. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. THOMAS ETHIER. 


Veterans Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last several weeks we have been privi- 
leged to have with us national and local 
leaders of some of the very fine orga- 
nizations devoted to veterans affairs. 

Because Philadelphia continues to be 
a center for people devoted to this cause 
and because I myself am a member of 
several of these organizations, I have 
been privileged to discuss with leaders of 
veterans organizations a number of their 
problems and their hopes. 

A few weeks ago President Johnson de- 
livered a message to the Congress in 
which he stated in effect that this ad- 
ministration has found many areas of 
agreement with the legislative program 
of the veterans themselves. All of us 
agree, I think, that the time has come to 
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recognize the contributions made to our 
Nation by our men fighting in Vietnam 
as by our veterans of other wars. Cer- 
tain steps should be taken now. 

I, therefore, am honored to offer five 
bills which would— 

Enlarge opportunities for educational- 
ly disadvantaged veterans and expand 
allowances under the GI bill; 

Increase the maximum amount of 
servicemen's group life insurance; 

Increase pensions to disabled veterans 
and dependents; and 

Assure that no reduetion in pension 
benefits is made because of technicali- 
ties that might arise should we increase 
social security allowances as has been 
proposed. 

I am sure many other Members of 
this House will also want to sponsor such 
legislation and lend their support to 
these worthwhile measures. 


Saigon Port Congestion: U.S. AID on the 
Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Vietnam, like all wars, strains the 
facilities of the country, just as it dev- 
astates society. In Saigon, port facil- 
ities are being strained by massive in- 
creases in shipments of military supplies 
and commodities. Congestion is a major 
problem, one which the U.S. Agency for 
. Development is working to 
solve. 

Ihe distinguished Senator from Alaska 
Mr. GrUENING] called to our attention a 
recent report on this subject by Helen 
Delich Bentley of the Baltimore Sun in 
remarks on the floor Monday, February 
20. In doing so, he drew some conclu- 
sions with which I disagree. They do 
not take into account the other side of 
the picture. 

Specifically, the Baltimore Sun on 
February 12 printed a letter from Wil- 
liam S. Gaud, AID Administrator, which 
supports conclusions quite different from 
those drawn by the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING]. 

The fact is that AID is on the job and 
is coping with a very difficult problem. 
I, for one, cannot be surprised that every- 
thing is not smooth and efficient in 
Saigon Harbor. 

I believe that Mr. Gaud's comments 
will be of great interest to my colleagues, 
and I insert his letter to the editor, as 
published in the Baltimore Sun of Febru- 
ary 12, 1967, in the RECORD. 

From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 12, 1967 
Port or SAIGON: AID STATEMENT 
(By William 8. Gaud, Administrator, Agency 
for International Development, Washington) 

Sir: I haye read Mrs. Helen Bentley's re- 
cent articles on the port of Saigon with a 
Great interest and concern. Mrs. Bentley has 
vividly described the congestion and some of 
the problems which one encounters in the 


Saigon port area and in the staging area 
downstream. 
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I am disturbed, however, that the focus 
and emphasis of these articles will leave your 
readers with the quite erroneous impression 
that such conditions were not anticipated by 
the United States Government, and that 
nothing effective has been done, or is being 
done, to correct this situation. 

In making the decision to make large com- 
modity shipments to Vietnam, the United 
States Government fully recognized that 
serious congestion would inevitably occur in 
the port of Saigon, But what was the al- 
ternative? Heavy demands for a wide va- 
riety of commodities existed in Vietnam. 
Short supplies were pushing prices upward. 
Serious inflation threatened Vietnam's sensi- 
tive economy. 

The United States and Vietnamese gov- 
ernments determined that inflation was the 
greater threat—a decision which, in retro- 
spect, was correct. This choice, coming on 
top of continuing heavy shipments of mili- 
tary supplies, meant that we would strain 
the capacity of the port of Saigon to the 
utmost. 

However, knowing that we must strain the 
Saigon port facilities, we also set out to help 
Vietnam improve those facilities as fast as 
might be possible in the midst of a war. 
This effort has already produced significant 
results and is continuing. 

The port of Saigon was designed to handle 
about 1.5 million tons of cargo a year. Prior 
to the beginning of the military and eco- 
nomic build-up in the summer of 1965, these 
facilities were adequate for Vietnam's needs. 
Today, however, the port is handling cargo 
at an annual rate of about 5 million tons. 
It is obvious, therefore, that something dra- 
matic has happened to the port of Saigon 
in the relatively short period of a year and a 
half. 

On November 26, 1965, there was a back- 
log of 122 yessela unloading or waiting to 
unload. On January 31, 1967, there were 
69 vessels unloading or waiting, During No- 
vember, 1965, 218,000 tons of cargo were dis- 
charged. During November, 1966, 415,000 
tons were discharged. By November, 1967, 
the monthly discharge capacity of the port is 
expected to reach about 630,000 tons. Be- 
tween mid-1965 and January, 1967, there has 
been a 50 percent increase in the number of 
vessels which could be discharged simultan- 
eously. 

During the past year and a half, great 
improvements have been made in physical 
facilities, port management, cargo documen- 
tation and port security. While there are 
still many problems in all these areas, much 
has already been done, many things are be- 
ing done now and many additional things are 
in the planning stage. 

It takes time and trained manpower to 
design physical facilities, negotiate contracts 
and get work underway, even under “crash 
conditions,“ It takes time and trained 
manpower to design and install new manage- 
ment procedures and to improve port secu- 
rity. These things have been happening 
about as fast as possible under the conditions 
prevailing in Vietnam. 

They have been happening fast. enough to 
change the capacity of the port from 1.5 
million tons to 5 million tons per year within 
a year and a half. As a result, the com- 
modity import program has been effective 
as a key instrument in containing what 
would otherwise have been rampant infla- 
tion, Over 150,000 different commodities 
have been procured, shipped and distributed. 

Some of the specific physical improve- 
ments to benefit the port of Saigon follow: 

a, Fourteen additional deep-draft buoy 
sites have been prepared and a floating dock 
for roll-on-roll-off loading has been put into 
operation. 

b. New Port.“ an entire new section of 
the Saigon port, is partially constructed and 
in use by the United States military. It is 
scheduled for completion in the spring of 
1967. 
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c. Expansion of barge unloading facilities 
on both the Kinh Te and Kinh Dol canals in 
Saigon will be completed within the near 
future, 

d. A new deep water berth, the Fish Mar- 
ket pier,” south of the main port area, Is 
now in operation, 

e. A fresh-water facility for ships in port 
has been finished. 

1. AID is building the largest warehouse 
complex in Vietnam, 676,000 square feet of 
new civil warehouse space at Thu Doc, close 
to Saigon, It is partially in use now and is 
expected to, be fully operational by April, 
1967. This facility possesses double the ca- 
pacity of existing port transit warehouses 
for civil cargo. 

g. Other Saigon area warehouse facilities 
have been expanded to expedite port clear- 
ance. 

h. AID has procured or contracted for 552 
trucks, 156 barges, 13 tugs and 213 pieces of 
handling equipment (e.g., cranes and fork 
lifts) to facilitate port operations. More is 
being procured—all additional to the port 
equipment furnished by the United States 
military. 

i. Ten coastal vessels and a 3,000-ton per 
month junk fleet have been chartered to help 
move cargo from Saigon to other ports, 

J. The load on the port of Saigon has been 
reduced by the expansion of facilities at a 
number of other Vietnamese ports including 
Quang Ngai, Qui Nhon, Nha Trang, Danang 
and Cam Ranh Bay, The capacity of these 
ports has been increased more than three- 
fold, from 125,000 metric tons per month in 
August, 1965, to more than 400,000 metric 
tons at present. 

Increased physical facilities must be sup- 

plemented by improved management in proc- 
essing materiel through the port area. In 
this fleld, we have supplied many United 
States advisory services. Typical examples 
are: 
(1) Since March, 1966, a United States 
Customs Bureau team detailed to AID has 
been increased from one to ten and will be. 
expanded to twenty. . . . This team is work- 
ing closely with the Vietnamese Customs Bu- 
reau in its actual operations and improving 
its procedures and systems. 

(2) A four-man United States Census Bu- 
reau team, serving with AID since August, 
1966, is assisting the Vietnamese Customs 
Bureau and the Ministry of Finance in de- 
veloping automated data processing systems 
to provide rapid and accurate financial and 
logistical information. 

(3) United States civilian and military port 
advisers are assisting the port authorities of 
Vietnam in improving reporting and inven- 
tory control systems and port operations. 

(4) An eight-member team from the Inter- 
national Longshoremen's Union worked with 
the Saigon steyedoring companies during 
most of 1966 to advise on techniques for in- 
creasing cargo handling capability. 

(5) In September, 1966, the United States 
Army’s-125th Terminal Command arrived in 
Vietnam to supplement the services of the 
AID technical advisers to the director of 
the port of Saigon and his staff All of its 
187 officers and enlisted men are assigned to 
the commercial area and working in sched- 
uling of ships, unloading and warehousing 
procedures, importer notification, ete. The 
unit has also set up a documentation sys- 
tem for commercial cargo parallel to the 
combined coverage of the four separate and 
distinct Vietnamese systems maintained by 
the Saigon port director, the ship's agent, 
the stevedor and the Customs Bureau. 

Also, as Mrs. Bentley's articles have noted, 
there has been a need to tighten security 
precautions In order to protect the incoming 
cargoes. A few of the measures already un- 
dertaken are: 

a. The Vietnamese Customs Bureau has 
1,700 empolyees, 1,300 working in the Saigon 
port. Their enforcement operations include 
the use of several large launches and 12 
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smaller boats provided by AID in September, 
1966. 

b. The Vietnamese harbor police has in- 
creased to 600 men engaged in physical se- 
curity of the port area. It has checkpoints 
at á number of strategic port locations and 
regular water patrols covering 96 kilometers 
of waterways containing up to 1,400 barges, 
junks, lighters, and other miscellaneous small 
boats, many of which double as homes for 
one or more families. 

c. The harbor police director also con- 
trols the activities of a 167-man police field 
force unit recently assigned to the An Khanh 
area directly across the Saigon River from 
the main piers. 

d. Society de Surveillance (Geneve) S.A. 
a private Swiss international shipping in- 
spector, experienced in Vietnam, is under 
contract to the AID mission to inspect de- 
liveries of several types of AID-financed and 
Food for Peace commodities, as well as to 
check rice shipments arriving in the ports of 
Qui Nhon and Nha Trang. 

e. American MP's board each vessel arriv- 
ing at Cap St. Jacques and remain aboard 
during waiting, river transit and unloading. 
These heightened security efforts are re- 
flected in the fact that port area arrests 
for improper documentation, trespassing, 
theft and other offenses rose from a rate 
of 150 per month in early 1966 to 500 a 
month by the end of 1966, while reports 
of major crimes dropped. 

I will not undertake to respond in detail 
to the several unwarranted allegations in 
Mrs. Bentley's articles, but two major ones 
do warrant specific comment. 

The allegation is made that AID is forcing 
into the country commercial imports which 
are not wanted by the Vietnamese mer- 
chants. This Ignores some basic facts: 

With few exceptions, of which fertilizer is 
one, all imports respond to requirements reg- 
istered by importers who guarantee payment 
with their own funds. 

One of the major objectives of these com- 
mercial imports, that of controlling inflation, 
has been largely realized. 

We are not sure of the exact nature of 
the Saigon Chamber of Commerce remarks 
or the motives in contributing to the allega- 
tions, but it may well stem from resentment 
on the part of some in the commercial com- 
munity at our strong measures to reform 
the commercial import program in order to 
broaden competition, eliminate a number of 
abuses that had developed earlier, and sub- 
stantially reduce the opportunities for spec- 
ulation and unduly large profit margins, 

Regarding the allegation that large un- 
needed quntities of fertilizer were offered, 
the difficulty In 1966 arose from the Viet- 
namese Government's devaluation in June 
(an essential step recommended by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund) which suddenly 
doubled the landed cost to importers. How- 
ever, the Vietnamese Government did not 
properly adjust the ceiling price at which 
importers could resell it, Vietmamese delays 
in resolving this problem, over which AID 
had no direct control, caused most of the 
commercial dealers to refuse to accept some 
fertilizer shipments. The temporary pile-up 
of fertilizer ships was resolved by AID's mak- 
ing other arrangements for its distribution. 
The fertilizer was transferred to the account 
of the National Agricultural Credit Office, 
which has country-wide branches and which 
is now charged with ordering, storage, and 
sale to commercial distributors or direct sale 
to farmers. 

In closing I cite the judgment of Mr. 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director, the Port 
of New York Authority, who has just recently 
visited Saigon. He states: “The port of 
Saigon is handling more than we have a 
right to except considering all of the dif- 
culties and circumstances, and the over rid- 
ing necessity of meeting requirements for 
large amounts of military and civil cargo.” 
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Come With Me Into Macedonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, it seems too 
much to hope that the present flood of 
backseat driving on how the war in Viet- 
nam should be conducted will abate. On 
the contrary, itis apparent that the con- 
flicting advice of doves and hawks to the 
Commander in Chief will increase in 
both clamor and confusion in the months 
to come. 

While I believe this is harmful both to 
the conduct of the war and the hopes for 
achieving peace, I also believe it is in- 
evitable. It has been going on forever. 
The Navy Times last year printed an ex- 
cerpt from Livy's History of Rome—vol- 
ume 13, book XLIV, chapter 22—show- 
ing that well over 2,00C years ago the 
backseat drivers were in the back seat as 
firmly as they are today. The difference 
is that 2,000 years ago the man in the 
front seat snapped back. This is the way 
Titus Livius recorded it. 

A Roman GENERAL'S COMMENT ON CRITICS 
MORE THAN 2,100 Years Aco CONTAINS A 
Lesson For Us ON VIETNAM 
Lucius Aemilius Paulus, a Roman Consul, 

who had been selected to conduct the war 

with the Macedonians, B.C. 168 went out 
from the Senate into the assembly of the 
people and addressed them as follows, ac- 
cording to the historian, Titus Livius (Livy) : 

“In every circle, and, truly, at every table, 
there are people who lead armies into Mace- 
donia; who know where the camp ought to 
be placed; what posts ought to be occupied 
by troops; when and through what pass that 
territory should be entered; where magazines 
should be formed; how provisions should be 
conveyed by land and sea; and when it is 
proper to engage the enemy, when to lie 
quiet. 

“And they not only demonstrate what is 
best to be done, but if anything is done in 
any other manner than what they have 
pointed out, they arraign the consul, as if he 
were on trial before them. 

“These are great impediments to those who 
have the management of affairs; for every- 
one cannot encounter injurious reports with 
the same constancy and firmness of mind as 
Fabius did, who chose to let his own ability 
be questioned through the folly of the peo- 
ple, rather than to dismanage the public 
business with a high reputation. 

“I am not one of those who think that 
commanders ought at no time to receive ad- 
vice; on the contrary, I would deem that 
man more proud than wise, who regulated 
every proceeding by the standard of his own 
single judgment, 

“What then is my opinion? 

“That commanders should be counseled, 
chiefly, by persons of known talent; by those 
who have made the art of war their par- 
ticular study, and whose knowledge is de- 
rived from experience; from those who are 
present at the scene of action, who see the 
country, who see the enemy; who see the 
advantages that occasions offer, and who, like 
people embarked in the same ship, are shar- 
ers of the danger. 

“Tf, therefore, anyone thinks himself quali- 
fied to give advice respecting the war which 
I am to conduct, which may prove advanta- 
geous to the public; let him not refuse his 
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assistance to the state, but let him come with 
me into Macedonia. 

“He shall be furnished with a ship, a horse, 
a tent; eyen his traveling charges shall be 
defrayed. 

“But if he thinks this too much trouble, 
and prefers the repose of a city life to the 
toils of war, let him not, on land, assume 
the office of a pilot. 


“The city, in itself, furnishes abundance of 


topics for conversation; let it confine its 
passion for talking within its own precincts, 
and rest assured that we shall pay not at- 
tention to any councils but such as shall be 
framed within our camp." 

It might be a good idea if a “Macedonia 
division” were formed today. If its 
members could equal in valor what they 
produce in volume, it is conceivable that 
the war could be over in no time, Un- 
fortunately, it is far more likely that they 
would be so busy arguing with themselves 
over the proper tactics to use, and who 
woud lead the charge—or retreat—that 
the entire division would be a very easy 
target for a platoon of the enemy. 


OEO’s Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a certain amount of specula- 
tion in recent months about the attitude 
of the White House concerning the best 
organizational structure for the war 
against poverty. On February 15, at a 
press seminar held at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the views of the 
White House were made abundantly 
clear by Mr. Joseph Califano, President 
Johnson’s special assistant. Addressing 
himself to the question of OEO's future, 
Mr. Califano declared that OEO will 
continue to serve as the top-level com- 
mand headquarters for the President's 
war on poverty. He said that while some 
antipoverty programs will be transferred 
to other departments as they become 
fully mature, there is nothing to reports 
that the administration may seek to 
spin off the enormously successful Head- 
start program, much less to dismantle 
OEO. Mr. Califano, who is the Presi- 
dent’s top assistant for domestic legisla- 
tion, said that antipoverty programs will 
continue to “spin off and spin into OEO 
as long as OEO exists,” and that it “will 
exist for a long, long time.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the feelings of the Presi- 
dent on this important subject are wel- 
come news to all of us who, at firsthand, 
have watched poverty begin to recede 
from American life before the assault 
of economic opportunity programs, as 
so ably led by OEO's Director Sargent 
Shriver. Mr. Speaker, I include the UPI 
dispatch reporting Mr. Califano's re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD: 

WasuIncton.—President Johnson's top as- 
sistant for domestic legislation today denied 
that the President had ever abandoned the 
war on poverty. 
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Joseph Califano said, The ‘stuff’ in the 
Newspapers about the President not fighting 
lor the poverty program is just hogwash. 
ponody fights harder for it than the Presl- 

ent.“ 

In answer to questions, at a conference 
with newsmen attending an Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity press seminar Califano 
Said it was untrue that Johnson did not fight 
Cuts in the OEO budget made by Congress 
Inst fall. 

Califano also said the administration pres- 
ently had no intention of transfering project 
Head Start to the U.S. Office of Education 
or for dismantling OEO.. Some other OEO 
Programs would be transfered to some other 
departments as they matured. 

He said programs will continue to “spin 
of and spin into OEO as lorg as OEO exists 
and it will exist a long, long, time.“ 

Califano said he thought Congress would 
approve $2.06 billion dollar budget for fiscal 
1968. Many programs were limited by hard 
Judgments on where money should be spent, 
he said. 

Califano said the administration’s anti 
Poverty effort was aimed at two classes of 
the poor, the aged and handicapped and 
those who can make it with outside help. 

ms for the second class of poor per- 
son are designed to bring a man to the point 
Where he can be trained and to give him 
the opportunity for training, he said. 

This type of program is morally right and 
the most economical way to help the poor, 
Califano said. He said self help programs 
Were Johnson's major departure from New 
Deal attacks on poverty. 

Califano sald the administration had 
formed no judgments on creating & guaran- 
teed income. He sald very important factors 
of individual incentive would require a com- 
prehensive study before any decisions could 
be made. 


Truth in Lending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to assist in 
the promotion of economic stabilization 
by requiring the disclosure of finance 
charges in connection with extension of 
credit, 

This bill will require lenders to pro- 
vide consumers with three basic facts: 

First. An itemized statement of all fi- 
Nance charges. 

Second. The total finance charge in 
dollars and cents. 

Third. The total finance charge ex- 
pressed as an annual percentage rate. 

The bill would not regulate credit or 
Set maximum interest ceilings. It would 
instead, provide for full disclosure of the 
cost of credit in order to give the con- 
Sumer an intelligent choice and to pre- 
vent the uniformed useof credit from 
acting as a detriment to the economic 
Stabilization of our national economy, 

Our free enterprise system would be 
Strengthened by allowing the consumer 
to make an intelligent choice between 
competitive lending rates. Competition 
in free marketplace would determine the 
rates of interest, the consumer and not 
the Government would be able to judge 
if the rate or terms of interest are rea- 
Sonable or unreasonable. The object of 
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this legislation is to avoid any unneces- 
sary governmental interference in the 
free marketplace and therefore hope 
that the Congress takes favorable action- 
soon. 


Is McNamara Making His First Mistake? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day and age when our citizens are 
concerned about the possibility of a nu- 
clear war and when such things creep 
into our vocabulary as antiballistic sys- 
tem; B-70 long-range bomber and the 
Skybolt airborne missile, it is time that 
the Congress and the Nation take a close 
look at exactly what is happening in the 
nuclear arms race between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Is it possible that the United States is 
depending too much on thinking of one 
man? Is it possible that we are not listen- 
ing to such outstanding military experts 
as Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? Is it possible 
that the Soviets will end up with an anti- 
ballistic missile system and we will not? 

These are questions that our citizens 
are asking today. These are questions 
that should be answered. The following 
editorial, which was printed in the 
March 2 edition of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, certainly will give us food for 
thought on these important questions: 

Is MCNAMARA MAKING His First MISTAKE? 

The American people, by and large, evi- 
dently have a very comfortable feeling about 
the nation’s status in an age of frightful 
nuclear possibilities. 

The average citizen, we dare say, thinks 
we have so tremendous an arsenal of atomic 
weapons, and such a diversity of delivery 
systems, that we will be forever free from the 
threat of complete annihilation—or the ter- 
rors that could ensue from an inferior strik- 
ing force and no defense arrangements. 

The historians of the future, if any are 
left around, will find it inconceivable that 
the United States let itself be manuevered 
into the present situation—from which, un- 
less there is a quick change of policy, we may 
find escape impossible, 

The other day our top military official, 
Gen, Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testified publicly that the 
United States needed an effective antibal- 
listic missile system as fast as it can be put 
together. Russia, he said, already is far in 
advance of us in this critical component. 
M'NAMARA DISSENTS FROM VIEW HELD BY OUR 

MILITARY EXPERTS 

His view is shared by all of our supposed 
experts on war and defense with one con- 
spicuous exception—Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. 

Up to this hour, Secretary McNamara has 
pursued-a veritable “Through the Looking 
Glass” line of reasoning that if we don't de- 
velop an ABM system, Russia won't—and if 
we do, we will be worse off because then 
Russia will only enlarge its atomic striking 
force. 

It was the early boast of Secretary Mc- 
Namara that he hasn’t made a mistake yet. 
But just recently he told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee: ‘Two significant 
changes have occurred during the last year 
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in our projections of Soviet strategic forces. 
The first is a faster-than-expected rate of 
construction of hard ICBM (intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile) silos; the second is more 
positive evidenceof a deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile defense system around 
Moscow.” 

Since that statement, there has been hard 
evidence that the USSR has moved to sta- 
tion ABM weapons around Leningrad and 
many other sections of the Soviet Union— 
with especial reference to the route that 
ICBMs would fly from the United States. 


KOSYGIN HAS TOLD THE WORLD THAT RUSSIA 
HAS AN ABM NET 


All of this was going on while Secretary 
McNamara—admitting that a Pentagon 
study indicates we could save 90 million 
lives by a ballistic defense system—was sug- 
gesting that we “initiate negotiations with 
the Soviet Union designed, through formal 
or informal agreement, to limit the deploy- 
ment of an antiballistic missile system.” 

Premier Alexei N, Kosygin, while visiting 
London, announced that Russia had (not 
was building, but had) a missile defense 
system. Gen. Pavel A, Kurochkin, head of 
the Frunze Military Academy, said on the 
eve of the 49th anniversary of the Soviet 
army and navy: “Missiles fired at the Soviet 
Union would never reach their tanget. De- 
tecting missiles in time and destroying them 
in flight is no problem.” 

Evidently, while accepting bows for not 
proceeding with the atomic protection of 
the United States because it might provoke 
Russian escalation, our Defense Department 
has been caught flat-footed. (And, we're 
tempted to add, flat-headed.) 

The Russians sneaked a stockpile of inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles into Cuba, 
and despite frequent warnings from refugees 
and intelligence agencies, the Defense De- 
partment did not seem to have knowledge 
of the fact until a supersonic photo- 
reconnaissance plane dashed across the area 
at almost tree-top level and returned with 
film showing the missiles being cemented 
into place—and Soviet technicans scurrying 
from the plane's advance. 

After that historic “eyeball-to-eyeball” 
confrontation, which came at a time when 
our atomic-s power was clearly 
greater than that of the Russians, these 
things have happened: 

OUR DEFENSIVE CAPABILITIES ARE BEING 
WHITTLED DOWN 

All of the West's intermediate range 
missiles stationec in Turkey, Italy and Eng- 
land have been removed on the grounds that 
they were “obsolete.” 

Scores of hardened silos containing Atlas 
ICBMs in our own West have been scrapped, 
and the immensely costly installations haye 
been disposed of as junk. 

The B-70 long-range bomber was canceled. 

The “Skybolt” airborne missile which we 
and the British had planned as a means of 
enabling bombers to hit Russia from 1000 
miles away was canceled as impractical (even 
as it was soring a direct hit in an “unau- 
thorized” test). 

Nuclear-powered combat ships have been 
ruled out as “too expensive.“ 

And the worst is yet to come. 

More than 400 B-52 and B-58 nuclear 
bombers, each capable of carrying a real 
“Sunday punch” of heavy hydrogen bombs, 
will be scrapped by 1971, 

We have closed down five nuclear reactors 
in three years, while Russia is still expand- 
ing such capacity. 

We have placed stress on new warheads for 
the atomic submarines, but our capacity to 
hurl really huge missiles is being scaled back. 

Some very knowledgeable people fear that 
Russia gained an important advantage over 
the United States during the on-again, off- 
again ban on nuclear tests. According to the 
U.S. News & World Report, the Russians, 
while testing in 1958, detected an X-ray 
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effect given off by high-yield hydrogen 
bombs. They immediately began mobilizing 
world opinion against atomic testing—and 
the United States became captive to an 
unpoliced ban. 

The USSR suddenly broke the ban in 
1961 with the detonation of some super“ 
H-bombs, one with an estimated yield of 
63 million tons of TNT. 

There was much discussion at the time 
about the futility of-‘overkill," but the 
super-bomb exhibited new properties. 
Among them, it is now believed, is the fact 
that such a bomb detonated in space, can 
“kill” two or more oncoming ICBMs with 
high pulses of X-ray energy. 

Russia then again pressed for a ban on 
testing in the air, and, much to the dis- 
comfiture of many of our military leaders, 
we entered into it in 1963. 

Again according to U.S. News & World 
Report, we did not learn about the X-ray 
angie until a Soviet scientist discussed the 
effect in space—assuming it was common 
knowledge to those attending the meeting. 

Presumably we are exploring the matter, 
on underground tests, but the only real 
locale to test a phenomenon like this Is in 
space. 

If the Russians have built their anti- 
missile system on the X-ray principle, some 
of our current refinements in warhead de- 
sign may be for naught. An instance would 
be the new Poseidon missile—replacing the 
Polarls—which has a multiple warhead that 
divides in the latter stages of flight. 

One of the chief arguments against our 
Nike-X antiballistic missile system has been 
its supposed Inability to distinguish between 
Teal warheads and “chaff" thrown off by 
an incoming missile. Technical means for 
doing this now exist, we understand, but 
any type of “X ray” intercepting antimissile 
would have to intercept in outer space. 

It was always assumed that an antimissile 
would have to have an atomic warhead of 
its own, to provide sufficient heat and blast 
to destroy the enemy weapon. An X-ray 
curtain might be much more efficient. In 
space, the X rays are not filtered out, as 
they are in the atmosphere. 

It had been known that any atomic ex- 
plosion produced X rays, but the super- 
bombs detonated by the Russians produced 
tremendous pulses of energy. It is not sur- 
prising that they might disable any missile 
coming through their field. 


MCNAMARA'S FIRST MISTAKE COULD BECOME A 
FATAL ONE 


We have never detonated anything ap- 
proaching the super-megaton bombs of the 
Russians. Meanwhile, by apparent design, 
we are allowing our atomic arsenal to 
dwindle—alarmingly, we think. We held a 
10-1 overall lead in total megatonnage over 
the Russians in 1962 (which did much to 
explain why they backed down in the con- 
frontation). By 1972, at the present rate, 
our nuclear power will have been reduced 
from 25,000 megatons to less than 5000. And 
Russian power could at that time have in- 
creased to 50,000 megatons. 

Unless we soon acquire an effective anti- 
missile system, heaven help the United 
States. Defense Secretary McNamara’s “first 
mistake” could be a beaut. 


Additional Accumulation of Leave 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr: Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleague, OLIN TEAGUE, 
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in introducing a bill to authorize addi- 
tional accumulation of leave in certain 
foreign areas. 

The purpose of this legislation, which 
I introduced yesterday, H.R. 6827, is to 
allow a member of the Armed Forces to 
accumulate more than 60 days of leave 
when he has served 120 or more days 
in a foreign area where there is hostile 
activity. The serviceman would be able 
to accumulate up to 90 days of leave. 
The legislation would be retroactive to 
June 30, 1965. 

Under existing policy, military person- 
nel may apply for two 7-day leaves while 
serving a 12-month tour of duty in Viet- 
nam. Because of the existing leave pol- 
icy applicable to Vietnam and the un- 
certainties involved, I believe that a 
serviceman should be allowed to accu- 
mulate additional leave of up to 30 days. 
Existing regulations limiting the accu- 
mulation of leave to 60 days is changed 
only for those serving at least 120 days 
in a foreign area where there is hostile 
activity and increases their leave to a 
maximum of 90 days for the fiscal year 
after their return from the foreign area. 

The Armed Services Committee favor- 
ably reported this legislation last year 
and it was passed by the House. How- 
ever, no Senate action was taken. I 
hope that the Senate and the House will 
take early action on the bill this year. 


Nuclear Missiles in Cuba Consular Office 
in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
some pressure groups clamor for ratifi- 
cation of the Soviet Consular Treaty un- 
der lip service of improving friendship 
with the Soviet Union, the counteraction 
by the Russians is a direct threat to the 
life of every American. 

As our leaders search for peace, co- 
existence of ideology and understanding, 
Communist Russia is hard at implanting 
deadly nuclear missiles in Cuba to be 
zeroed in on our cities and heartland. 

Mr. Speaker, that the Members may 
have a chance to read for themselves this 
repulsive “breach of faith” I include the 
February 1967 “Latin American Report” 
in the Recorp at this point: 

RUSSIA PLANNING NUCLEAR BASE IN CUBA 

The best kept secret in Washington these 
days is the near conviction within the US. 
intelligence community that Russian ballis- 
tic missiles are in Cuba, and a nagging sus- 
picion that the Russians may be conducting 
nuclear experiments on the island. Largely 
overlooked by the U.S. press was a recent visit 
to Cuba by high ranking officials of Russia's 
State Committee on Atomic Energy, headed 
by the Committee's First Vice President, Igor 
Morojoy. Included in the Soviet delegation 


was Vladimir Monajov, the Committee's Un- 


dersecretary of Foreign Relations. The sig- 
nificance of this visit (also ignored in our 
press), was spelled out in a cut-line in the 
January 15 edition of Castro's Granma news- 
paper: “Collaboration between Cuba and 
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the U.S.S.R. on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy.“ The implications of the announce- 
ment to U.S. policy are enormous, recalling 
a warning sounded long ago by U.S. atomic 
scientist, Dr. Edward Teller. On September 
30, 1964, Dr. Teller wrote the editor of Latin 
America Report: “The Communists are giv- 
ing their activities in Cuba a scientific jus- 
tification. From their point of view, this is 
most clever behaviour.” 

Indeed it is clever behaviour, The invita- 
tion which brought the Russian atomic scl- 
entists to Cuba was extended by Captain An- 
tonio Núñez Jiménez in his capacity as Presi- 
dent of Cuba’s Academy of Science. The 
fact is, however, that the Academy of Sci- 
ence is little more than a paper organization. 
More important is the background of Núñez 
Jiménez himself. He is the outstanding au- 
thority on Cuba's vast cave complexes and a 
veteran in underground explorations, It did 
not escape notice in Washington that Núñez 
Jiménez not only accompanied the Russian 
scientists when they paid a call on Cuban 
President Dorticés, but that he brought with 
him Luis Larragoiti, head of another paper 
organization, the Cuban Nuclear Group. 

The conclusion reached in Washington is 
that Cuba’s Academy of Science and its 
Nuclear Energy Group serve only to provide 
a shield of Cuban “sovereignty” behind which 
the Russians are able to carry out mysteri- 
ous operations In Cuba. That they are up 
to no good needs no elaboration, and our in- 
telligence community is worried, Further- 
more, it has become a virtual tenet in Rus- 
sia’s manipulation of Cuba to announce fu- 
ture plans (as, for example, the January 15 
announcement in Granma) only after those 
plans have been secretly put into effect. It 
is within the context of this background and 
experience that U.S, intelligence is hard at 
work evaluating every scrap of information 
coming out of Cuba. It has turned up highly 
significant reports of mammoth explosions, 
and the reappearance of Russian ballistic 
missiles on Cuba’s highways. 

One report on what the Russians are up 
to is especially intriguing. It comes from 
Manuel Vidal, a Cuban escapee who arrived 
in Miami on January 28. Around 2:00 a.m. 
last December 15, Vidal was driving his bat- 
tered station wagon from the town of Punta 
Brava to the town of Caimito, about 30 miles 
west of Havana. As he rounded a curve, 
Vidal saw that some 40 feet of guard rails 
and cement posts at the edge of the highway 
had been torn out. As he passed, Vidal 
looked down into a culvert. There lying on 
its side, said Vidal, “was an enormous truck- 
trailer with a huge missile lying on the other 
side of it.” The missile was partly obscured 
by the truck-trailer, he added. The area 
was full of troops from Cuban Army Unit 
1900," said Vidal, “and they told me to move 
on.” As he complied, Vidal said he heard an 
officer shout an order to the troops to stay 
at least one hundred yards away from the 
missile.” The officer also shouted, accord- 
ing to Vidal, that the troops would have to 
“evacuate all civilian residents from the 
area.” 

Vidal drove a few hundred yards, parked 
his car, and walked up to a hillock from 
where he watched the salvage operations. 
The area was first illuminated by headlights 
from military trucks, and, a little later, by 
searchlights. “Soon, Russian and 
civilians arrived.“ Vidal continued, and took 
charge of the removal of the missile.” Two 
fire engines, cranes, and a Russian tank- 
truck came to the scene, and the work be- 
gan. In recalling the scene, Vidal said: “Sev- 
eral cranes on caterpillar tracks pulled the 
truck-trailer out of the way, then stood the 
huge missile on end with its nose pointed 
toward the sky.” There was a moment of 
panic, said Vidal, “when the missile began 
to give off a yellowish-orange vapor,“ (a 
characteristic normally associated with bal- 
listic missiles, ed.). 
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“Then the Russian tank-truck was brought 
Into position,” Vidal continued, and 
Streams of milky colored liquid were poured 
Over it.“ What strikes the observer as par- 
ticularly significant is the following com- 
Ment made by Vidal: “Water and milky 
Colored liquid were also sprayed all over the 
Bround in an area about 200 yards around 
Where the missile had fallen. By this time, 
Steam shovels had arrived, and they scooped 
out a carpet of earth one foot in depth over 
the entire area, and loaded it with great care 
into dump trucks which took it away.” 
His uneducated guess is that the Russians 
had taken those precautions in the event 
the earth had been contaminated with radio- 
active material. A more plausible explana- 
tion, however, is that the Russians removed 
highly inflammable material which had 
leaked or spilled from the damaged missile. 
In any event, the evidence suggests that the 
Missile had the characteristics of a long- 
Tange ballistic missile. The fact that it was 
being transported under the cover of dark- 
Ness also indicates a desire by the Russians 
to avoid detection, and recalls that ballistic 
Missiles were moved only at night during the 
Pre-missile crisis period of 1962. Vidal also 
States that the Russiana worked “cautiously 
but in frantic haste“ to remove the missile 
before daylight. 

Coming on the heels of Vidal's testimony is 
that of Daniel Figueroa Borroto, who escaped 
from Cuba clandestinely by boat, arriving in 
Miami on February 5, He told Latin America 
Report that he belonged to Military Unit 
3565, and had been engaged “for over a year 
helping to build missile launching platforms, 
tubes to house electrical wiring for missile 
Installations, and reinforced blocks of con- 
crete for missile silos.” Figueroa’s unit re- 
ceived specifications for missile sites from 
the construction office of the Ministry of De- 
Tense. “It was easy to identify orders in- 
tended for the SAMs (the short range sur- 
face-to-air missiles) ,"' said the military con- 
struction worker. He then added the more 
arresting comment: The size of some of the 
launching platforms, the enormous size and 
quantity of reinforced blocks of concrete, 
and other specifications for some of the 
orders clearly indicate that they are to mount 
and to house missiles of great size and 
range—in short, ballistic missiles capable of 
Teaching Washington.” Figuerosa’s Military 
Unit 3565 was at all times under close secu- 
rity guard by the CIM (Military Counter-In- 
telligence). Indeed,“ he added, we worked 
and lived underground for the greater part 
of one whole year.” There is reason to be- 
eve that Figueroa's escape was managed by 
anti-Castro agents. 

Figueroa's information is of exceptional 
interest in that it is the first eye-witness 
account to come out of Cuba regarding the 
actual construction of missile sites, and with 
his testimony, other pieces of the jig-saw. 
Puzzle of Russian military construction in 
Cuba begin to fall into place, as, for example, 
the mysterious goings-on in Las Villas Prov- 
ince. For months, Las Charcas farm in Las 
Villas has been placed off limits to Cubans, 
and large reinforced concrete blocks fitting 
the description given by Figueroa have been 
transported there in trucks driven by Rus- 
šians. Those trucks disappear into the 
shafts of obsolete naphtha mines—shafts 
which go horizontally into the hills—widened 
and built-up by the Russians, 

Other reports of underground burrowing 
by the Russians, the transport of huge blocks 
of concrete into subterranean chambers, and 
a security veil lowered over all, comes from 
Oriente Province. On his arrival in Miami 
On January 13, truck driver José Barroso 
Castillo told Latin American Report that he 
transported construction material to an 
underground Russian base at a place called 

Haticos del Purial, near the city of 
Holguin, “We had to turn our trucks over to 
Russian drivers at the entrance to the base, 
several kilometers from the construction,” 
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he said. The Russians brought the trucks 
back empty, and the Cubans went back to 
reload them. “Cubans are never permitted 
inside the base,” said Barroso. 

Explosions at various places in Hayana 
Proyince suggest that the Russians may be 
involved in some kind of nuclear testing 
there. The explosions are invariably de- 
scribed by the Cuban government as acci- 
dents. Last November 25, Radio Havana 
reported that a tremendous explosion at 
what was called “a coeducational military 
school” had taken the lives of three girls, 
wounded eight more, and had flattened the 
entire school complex. Army Officials at- 
tributed the blast to an “accidental fire” 
among chemicals, and described those killed 
as ‘training to be future technical cadres for 
the Revolutionary Armed Forces.” On 
another occasion toward the middle of Jan- 
uary, Francisco Torres was an eyewitness to 
an underground explosion which took place 
near the town of Minas, in Havana Province, 
But this explosion bore the ear-marks of a 
planned operation. Torres worked as a 
laborer near where the Russians had been 
tunneling for several months. ‘The under- 
ground facilities were so enormous,” sald 
Torres, that the Russians constructed a nàr- 
row-guage railroad, and for months I saw 
railway cars going in and coming out of one 
of the tunnels." He then told about the 
explosion that took place in those under- 
ground facilities: “It must have been Jan- 
uary 16 or 17 when it happened. All of a 
sudden there was a tremendous explosion 
in the underground site. I was working 
with another man about two kilometers 
away, but the explosion sounded like it was 
right under our feet, and we panicked and 
ran.” “Immediately thereafter,” said Torres, 
“the Russians moved their barracks a long 
distance from the underground sites.” He 
added: "Then the Cuban Army abruptly re- 
moved all Cuban residents from the area, re- 
settling them far from Minas.” Torres 
reported a widespread belief among Cubans 
who lived in the area that this was no acci- 
dental explosion, offering as evidence that 
ambulances had been brought to the site 
well in advance of the explosion. Follow- 
ing the explosion, the underground site itself 
was sealed off and placed under guard. 
Finally, the abrupt evacuation of Cuban resi- 
dents, and equally abrupt removal of Rus- 
sian technicians and officers to an area dis- 
tant from the site, raised suspicions among 
Cubans that the explosion was planned, and 
that subsequent to it the authorities took 
precautions against nuclear contamination. 


STATE DEPARTMENT RESPONSE 


State Department to these events 
suggests that it, too, fears that Cuba is 
becoming a Russian nuclear base. It is seek- 
ing a treaty among the nations of Latin 
America that would make this hemisphere a 
nuclear-free zone. Indeed, the title of the 
pact now under consideration in Mexico 
City, is, “Treaty for the Denuclearization of 
Latin America.” Apparently there is some- 
thing to “denuclearize.” Among the nations 
of this hemisphere, only Cuba has a nuclear- 
strike potential, It seems therefore obvious 
that State Department support for a nuclear- 
free zone is aimed at neutralizing the Rus- 
sian base in Cuba. The United States is 
preparing to negotiate a pact with the Rus- 
sians to ban the world-wide spread of nuclear 
weapons, and plans to include the Latin 
American treaty in those negotiations. The 
hope is that this would take care of the 
threat of a “nuclear Cuba.” 

However, if the fears of the intelligence 
community regarding Russia's nuclear moves 
in Cuba prove to be accurate, as the evi- 
dence strongly suggests, this simply means 
that agreements with the Soviets have all 
the force of an Alka Seltzer dropped in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean. The so- 
called missile crisis of October, 1962 was re- 
portedly solved“ with the promised retire- 
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ment of all Soviet missiles in Cuba. If the 
Russians did not retire all of those missiles, 
or if they have reintroduced them into Cuba, 
and if they now are involved in or are plan- 
ning nuclear experiments in Cuba, there will 
be little disposition in the Senate to go along 
with a nuclear-ban treaty. In fact, the 
Johnson Administration could count on 
strong and vigorous reaction from law mak- 
ers who at this moment are balking at a 
consular treaty with the Soviets. 

But the Johnson Administration faces yet 
another frustration, this time at the hands 
of its Latin American allies. Apparently ob- 
livious to high level anxieties in Washington, 
conferees working on the nuclear treaty in 
Mexico City innocently produced a draft that 
would permit nuclear explosions for peace- 
ful purposes In Latin America. This could 
have no effect other than to officially open 
the door to Soviet testing in Cuba. More 
immediately important, if the treaty draft 
should stand as now written, the United 
States can expect that the Russians are al- 
ready prepared to. offer Cuba's benign as- 
sistance to Latin America in exploring the 
“peaceful uses” of atomic energy. They may 
do so anyway. 


LATIN MILITANCY REJECTED 


One obvious opportunity to take the initi- 
ative away from Kosygin and Castro is pro- 
vided by the meeting of Latin American 
President, scheduled to be held in late 
spring. But even this opportunity to turn 
the wrath of our neighbors against a pred- 
atory Cuba has been vetoed in advance by 
the State Department. And Dr. Eduardo 
Ritter, President of the Council of the Orga- 
nization of American States (OAS) is a cas- 
ualty of that determination. 


Speaking on January 28 before more than 
20,000 Cuban exiles in Miami, Ritter told 
them that the OAS has an obligation to 
liberate Cuba, He also said that Cuba should 
be Included on the agenda if the meeting of 
Latin American Presidents is to have any 
real meaning. In making his statement, the 
OAS Council President ran headlong into 
determined opposition in the State Depart- 
ment. President Johnson plans to attend 
the Latin summit meeting and his staff ap- 
parently wants to present him—beset as he 
is on all sides with foreign policy problems 
and pressures—with a rosy picture of peace, 
prosperity, and harmony in Latin America. 
They view the conference as one which will 
confine itself largely to economic topics, as 
for example, where the Alliance for Progress 
will be discussed and propagandized, and 
its praises sung. Dr. Ritter does not agree 
with that view of things, saying in Miami: 
“Any endeavor to bring about an increase in 
the standard of living of these nations is 
doomed to failure if we must constantly ex- 
pend funds, time, and energy in defending 
ourselves against the common enemy. just 
90 miles from Florida.“ 

Ritter's harsh voice introduced a sour note 
in the harmonious a capella being rehearsed 
in Washington, and his voice was stilled. 
Ward Allen, U.S. alternate delegate to the 
OAS, was described by one of his diplomatic 
colleagues as “furious, and fit to be tied” 
by Ritter’s remarks in Miami. Two days 
later, an OAS spokesman gratuitously an- 
nounced that the OAS Council Chairman 
had spoken “personally” in Miami, and “not 
for the Organization of American States.” 
The State Department increased its pres- 
sures, and the broad hint was not lost on 
Latin American politicians who are hungry 
for Alliance for Progress dollars. Panamani- 
an Foreign Minister Fernando Aleta fell into 
line, announcing that Panama (Ritter is a 
Panamanian) would not ask that Cuba be 
Placed on the agenda at the conference of 
Presidents. 

The determination in the White House 
and the State Department never to deal 
firmly with Cuba is astonishing on the face 
of it, For, last November 28 the OAS issued 
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a two-volume study on Russian-Cuban sub- 
version of the hemisphere which called the 
Tricontinental Organization established in 
Havana, “a new instrument of Communist 
intervention and aggression.” Latin Ameri- 
can ambassadors to the United Nations and 
the OAS have repeatedly condemned Rus- 
sia, Cuba, and Red China for the wars of 
terror and subversion which have forced two 
countries—Venezuela and Guatemala—to 
declare martial law. Nor does Cuba deny 
that it is responsible for this state of af- 
fairs. Indeed, Fidel Castro boasts about it. 
Page 61 of the OAS study contains portions 
of a letter written by Castro to UN Secre- 
tary General U-Thant in which the Cuban 
dictator states that “the revolutionary rep- 
resentatives of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America who met in Havana did 
indeed decide to intensify the struggle 
against intervention and to assist the people 
fighting for liberty and independence.” 
When free nations fight back against wars 
of terror and subversion this, in the Com- 
munist lexicon, constitutes “intervention.” 
In his letter, Castro bluntly told the UN 
Secretary General that Latin American gov- 
ernments will be toppled through “the most 
violent revolutionary action.” 

Thus, if Russia's nuclear tentacles are 
added to its tentacles of subversion in Latin 
America, the United States is in grave danger 
of being isolated in its own hemisphere. 
The Cuba policies beginning with the late 
President Kennedy’s withdrawal from the 
Bay of Pigs in 1961, interrupted briefly with 
concessions made to the Russians in 1962, 
threaten to cascade in ruins around the ad- 
ministration of President Lyndon B. John- 
son in 1967. 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
To Reinstate Certain Oil and Gas 


Leases. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced legislation yesterday which would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interlor to 
reinstate certain oil and gas leases. The 
text of the bill, H.R. 6893, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to receive, consider, and act upon 
any petition of the assignee of the termi- 
mated United States oll and gas leases 
(BLMA-046840 and BLMA-046842, West 
Virginia) for reinstatement of said leases 
if filed within one hundred and eighty days 
after the effective date of this Act, together 
with any rental accruing, if not theretofore 
already paid, from the date of termination 
of such leases, The Secretary may reinstate 
such leases under the provisions of section 
31(c) of the Mineral Leasing act of 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C. 188). 


The bill, if enacted, would permit the 
Secretary to reinstate two oil and gas 
leases. These leases, formerly held by 
Holly Corp., terminated automatically 
for nonpayment of the correct rental. 
This fact was not discovered until after 
Holly had assigned the leases to Colum- 
bian Fuel Corp. 
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The passage of this bill would clear 
the uncertainty of the legal status of the 
lease and allow the Columbian Fuel 
8 to conduct exploratory work on the 

and, 


Pomona, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most progressive communities in the 
Nation is located at Pomona, Calif. This 
area is in the 24th District of California 
which it is my privilege to represent in 
Congress. 

Through initiative and drive Pomona 
has over recent years compiled a re- 
markable record of civic improvements. 
Among them are a downtown 9-block 
long shopping mall, and new communi- 
cation and transportation facilities. 

The latest achievement is the com- 
pletion of an enlarged water renova- 
tion plant. Pomona has been a pioneer 
in water reclamation since 1926 when 
through the cooperative efforts of Po- 
mona and neighboring cities of Clare- 
mont and La Verne the original treat- 
ment plant was built. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Pomona Progress-Bul- 
letin about the recent dedication of the 
water renovation plant: 

POMONA A LEADER IN WATER CONSERVATION 

Pomona was highly honored to be visited 
by a large contingent of national leaders last 
Saturday in connection with the ‘dedication 
of the Water Renovation Plant of Sanitation 
District 21 in west Pomona. Seldom in this 
Valley's history has such an array of talent 
been assembled together for any dedication: 
Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, Senior Senator 
from California who gave the Keynote Ad- 
dress on water needs and conservation en- 
titled: “The Decades Ahead”, was introduced 
by Congressman Glenard Lipscomb of the 
24th Congressional District at the dedication 
luncheon hosted by Dr. Robert C. Kramer, 
President of Cal Poly-Pomona. 

The Senator's talk centered around the 
water needs of the arid regions of Southern 
California and the Pacific southwest in the 
decades ahead, and the importance that 
water reclamation and reuse will play in the 
picture. 

He was talking to a knowledgeable and 
sympathetic audience among which were the 
foremost and eminent authorities and leaders 
interested in the water reclamation and re- 
search field including leaders from many 
Federal, State and local agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Prominent educators from throughout the 
Southland were also present because of the 
significance of the occasion, including four 
college presidents from our own College Com- 
plex in Pomona Valley, as well as industrial 
and Valleywide leaders. 

The success of the pioneering Pomona 
Water Renovation facility could be summed 
up in a word tion—for the compre- 
hensive water development, sales and reuse 
program, epitomizes the best in cooperative 
effort between different levels of government. 


Cooperating agencies in this far-reaching 
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water research and reclamation and reuse 
program are: 

The Sanitation Districts of Los Angeles 
County. 

The City of Pomona. 

California State Polytechnic College at 
Pomona. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration. 

The U.S. Corps of Army Engineers. 

The Pomona Valley Municipal Water Dis- 
trict. 

The Los Angeles County Flood Control 
District. 

These, and other agencies will play a vital 
role in completing the program in the years 
ahead, and making history in water reuse 
and research. Because of its early lead, Po- 
mona Valley may well become the center of 
water research and reclamation activity for 
the entire Pacific Southwest. A good start 
hsa been made, Pomona Valley is showing 
the nation the way to true water conserva- 
tion learned over the decades by the wise and 
farsighted reclamation of water and by re- 
using it for beneficial purposes. 


John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
insert into the Recorp additional eulogies 
on my colleague and close friend, the 
late John E. Fogarty. 

Included in these eulogies is one by 
John Fogarty’s nephew, Edward M. 
Fogarty. 

These testimonies to the greatness of 
John Fogarty should be recorded and 
not left to pass without notice. 

The material follows: 

The fact that John Edward Fogarty was 
my uncle has always been for me a source 
of great pride., Each time his name was 
mentioned in conversation, each time I 
heard of his receiving yet another honor, 
each time he was reelected to Congress by 
an overwhelming margin, I could feel pride 
rise within me. Today that pride is prob- 
ably greater than ever. I, along with the 
other members of his family, have always 
known that he was a great man. Yet it has 
been since his death that I have come to 
realize just how many people from all walks 
of life, and from all parts of the nation and 
the worid, share in this realization. The 
tributes, eulogies, and laments that have 
poured forth from every direction are de- 
monstrative of the fact that he will never be 
forgotten. 

My most vivid memory of my uncle will 
be that of a typical Sunday in Harmony, 
Rhode Island. For as far back as I can re- 
member, the Fogarty's have gathered every 
Sunday morning after Mass at the Fogarty 
homestead, Uncle John was there every 
Sunday. He sat quietly, listening to every- 
thing that was said. He could easily have 
dominated the conversation, since when he 
spoke everyone listened. Yet, he was always 
willing to take a back seat. This is the kind 
of man he was. He never praised himself 
nor sought attention, He never had to, Peo- 
ple knew his accomplishments, and they re- 
spected and admired him for them and for 
being the kind of man he was. 

John E. Fogarty dedicated his life to the 
betterment of the world, in an effort to make 
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the lives of people everywhere a little Jess 
difficult. His was a crusade to wipe out dis- 
ĉase, ignorance and hardship. Education 
Owes him a great debt of gratitude for all 
he did to bring institutions of learning the 
best tools available. His work was a major 
factor in the appropriation of millions of 
dollars for educational advancement. Doctor 
Howard A. Rush wrote in the New York 
Times after my uncle's death: No one in 
the history of this country has done more 
to promote more and better health services, 
More and better health facilities and more 
and better health research than Representa- 
tive Fogarty.” What more can be said of 
John Fogarty's efforts in the field of health? 
The project which was dearest to him, the 
One to which he most poured out his sym- 
Pathies and energies, was the fight against 
Mental disease, and particularly mental re- 
tardation. At the time when John Fogarty 
took up this banner, the fight was indeed 
limited. As a direct result of his efforts, the 
money and facilities used in combatting 
Mental illness have been multiplied multi- 
fold in the last two decades. On February 2, 
1964, John Fogarty received what was cer- 
tainly one of the greatest and most cherished 
tributes paid to him during his lifetime—the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation 1963 In- 
ternational Award in the field of Mental Re- 
tardation. 

John E. Fogarty was the recipient of many 
awards and honors during his lifetime. On 
February 3, 1966, President Johnson pre- 
sented my uncie with another of these—the 
American Heart Association's 1966 Heart of 
the Year Award. On January 10, 1967, this 
heart failed John Fogarty, ending the re- 
Markable career of a remarkable man. 

The little people of the world—the men- 
tally ill, the chronically ill, the aged, the 
Poor—owe John Fogarty a great debt. Yes, 
all of us owe him a great deal. We, his fam- 
ily, mourn his passing with leaden hearts. 
Yet he will be missed not only by his family, 
not only by his friends and colleagues, but 
by more people than we will ever realize. 
John Edward Fogarty has left his mark in 
the world. He will always be remembered. 
I will always look upon his memory with 
great pride—Representative John E. Fogarty 
of Rhode Island, Everybody's Congressman, 
my uncle. 

Epwarp M. FOGARTY. 


STATEMENT BY DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMAN JOHN M. BAILEY ON THE 
DEATH OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
The sudden passing of Congressman John 

E. Fogarty of Rhode Island will be felt as a 

great void among those in our country who 

care about the health and welfare of people 
everywhere. 

As an individual, Congressman Fogarty be- 
lieved that his government should care about 
people who lacked access to good health and 
adequate opportunity. As Chairman of the 
Congressional subcommittee that appropri- 
ated funds for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, he provided 
the leadership that gave his fellow man the 
Opportunity to live a healthier and richer life. 
His only regret was that he could not do 
more. 

Congressman Fogarty was a Democrat. He 
Was a man of such great integrity and per- 
sonal courage that he made all of us proud 
that he served as a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

We shall miss his presence. But his work 
will live on in those millions of people who 
have a better life because of his outstanding 
efforts in the Congress. 


JOHN E. FocarTY, 1913-67 
John Fogarty is dead. Were the man him- 
self to write this notice, that is how he 
Would state it: John Fogarty is dead. He 
Would put it that simply, that bluntly, 
Stripped of formality and pomp. 
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National politics is a complex endeavor of 
melding a whole range of disparate interests 
into a unified whole, into a formula of words 
that can be put on paper and enacted into 
law. The man who, day in and day out, 
undertakes such work finds himself in a 
world where success and failure hinge on a 
word that should have been spoken and 
wasn't or a word that shouldn't have been 
said and was, on the placing of a comma, the 
dotting of an i, the crossing of a t, 

Frequently, the man finds his own person- 
ality being colored by the exigencies of his 
work. There is the temptation to become 
cautious in words and not in thought, to don 
@ noncommittal mask that, with fine im- 
partiality, can be shown to friend and foe 
alike. 

John Fogarty never became such a man, 
Probably he was incapable of feeling the 
temptation. He studied the evidence, de- 
cided what was true, and then spoke out as 
plainly, as forcefully, and as frequently as 
he could. It was that simple to him, that 
fortunate for America. 

At the core of John Fogarty's thought was 
the conviction that the nation did not care 
enough about health affairs, that the nation 
did not understand as fully as it ought what 
benefits could be reaped by a total commit- 
ment to health research, health education 
and health care. He expressed this convic- 
tion often, and to the degree that he could, 
he did something about it. As history will 
record, what he did was magnificent. He 
will need no marble statues, no dedicatory 
plaques. There will be instead whole gen- 
erations of Americans, many not even know- 
ing his name, to stand as the testament to 
the clarity of his vision and to his dedica- 
tion, an unceasing dedication that finally 
robbed the man himself of life. This will 
be his monument,- 


[From Exceptional Children, February 1967] 

The death of Representative John E, 
Fogarty of Rhode Island just before the 90th 
Congress opened was a shock to all of his 
friends and particularly to those who worked 
with the handicapped and with the health 
problems of the nation. Mr. Fogarty's name 
has become synonymous with progress in 
initiating bold new ventures in health and 
education. 

The Council for Exceptional Children ex- 
pressed its appreciation for Mr. Fogarty's 
contributions by presenting him with this 
citation in June, 1965: 

The Council for Exceptional Children Cita- 
tion for legislative statesmanship is pre- 
sented to John E. Fogarty. The many im- 
portant contributions to human welfare and 
education which have been made by Rep- 
resentative J. E. Fogarty are recognized with 
deep appreciation by the special educators 
in The for Exceptional Children. 
We are most grateful for his recognition of 
the importance of spécial education in a 
total program for the handicapped and the 
gifted. His persistent efforts in the Con- 
gress to secure such benefits as the first 
federal categorical programs of research in 
special education and scholarship support 
for teachers of the mentally retarded have 
markedly advanced school programs for chil- 
dren with disabilities. Mr. Fogarty is a sym- 
bol of support for exceptional children, their 
parents, and their teachers. Through his 
efforts, our country has been made a more 
humane land for all of us. 

CBS joins with President Johnson who 
praised Mr. Fogarty as “a great leader and 
an effective member of Congress a major 
architect in the fields of health and educa- 
tion.” 


[From CARC/NEWS, January-February 1967] 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. FOGARTY 

The mentally retarded lost a great friend 

when Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.), a mem- 

ber of the House since 1941, died January 10. 

A rough-hewn, solid man who was trained 
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as a bricklayer, he later became the business 
agent of the union, and soon, even as a young 
man, gained a reputation for his fairness, in- 
telligence and integrity. Mr. Fogarty, who 
would have been 54 March 23, collapsed in 
his office about two hours before the start 
of the 90th Congress, He was first elected 
to Conrgess in 1940 and served until the 
December 7, 1941 bombing. of Pearl Harbor 
when he resigned from Congress to join 
the Army. After World War II, he was re- 
elected to the House, and had served ever 
since, At the time of his death, he was chair- 
man of the House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee handling health, education and wel- 
fare matters. 

From the moment he entered Congress 
three decades ago until the very last, Mr. 
Fogarty devoted himself with earnest in- 
tensity to the promotion of all measures fur- 
thering medical research, better medical 
care, and increased appropriations for the 
various governmental units that were con- 
cerned with public health. He was particu- 
larly active in promoting better care for the 
mentally retarded. In 1959, he received the 
national Albert Lasker Award for champion- 
ing the advancement of medical research and 
public health. Part of the honorarium which 
accompanied the award was donated by Mr. 
Fogarty to the Rhode Island parents Council 
for Mentally Retarded Children. In his na- 
tive state, with quiet affection, they usually 
referred to him as “Doctor” John. When told 
of Rep. Fogarty’s death, Governor Dempsey 
said, “His dedication to the cause of helping 
the retarded will long be remembered. Here 
in Connecticut we are benefiting from fed- 
eral programs in this field which he did 
much to support. I know that his loss will 
be keenly felt not only in his native state 
but throughout the country.” 


[From Performance, March 1967] 
A TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY 


(Norx.— The following statement was is- 
sued by President's Committee Chairman 
Harold Russell upon the death of John E, 
Fogarty, from Rhode Island, 
January 10, 1967.) 

The handicapped of America have lost a 
great friend and champion with the passing 
of Congressman Fogarty. When my prede- 
cessor, the late Chairman, Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, USMCR, Ret. in 1962 traveled to 
Providence, R.I., and joined with Gov. John 
E. Notte, Jr., in presenting Mr. Fogarty with 
the President's Committee award, he said, 
“I know of no other single person who in 2 
short decades has done more for the han- 
dicapped than Mr. Fogarty.” 

Like John Fogarty, I, too, am 53 years old 
and as his true contemporary, I wish to tes- 
tify along with the rest of the handicapped 
world that this young man accomplished a 
modern miracle. 

I have known John Fogarty ever since 
World War IT and his quiet modesty and calm 
insistence for the rights of the disabled were 
in direct contrast to his accomplishments in 
rehabilitation legislation. 

A bricklayer by trade, one of the most 
important bricks he ever laid was the first 
Federal funds for research in mental re- 
tardation in 1955. Other bricks went into 
the solid and massive foundation of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, where 40 percent 
of the Nation's biomedical research is car- 
ried on today. Due in large part to his in- 
sistence, the appropriation for that agency 
grew from $3.5 million in 1946 to $1.5 billion 
currently. 

Aside from bricks and mortar, however, 
his lasting monument is to leave our coun- 
try with the clear conviction that serious 
disease and affliction are intolerable, and 
that large-scale efforts can bring progress 
against disability. 

Let it be said of this humble tradesman, 
in tribute to his lasting legacy to America, 
that he laid his bricks straight and true. 
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JOHN E. Focarty Dres—PROMOTED FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION To Am MENTALLY RETARDED 


Representative John E. Fogarty, 53, Demo- 
crat of Rhode Island and a pioneer in pro- 
moting federal legislation to aid the mentally 
retarded, died Tuesday, January 10th, in his 
Washington office, apparently of a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Fogarty, long-time friend of the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children, col- 
lapsed shortly before he was to have been 
sworn in for his 14th term in the House. 

Tuesday night, President Johnson opened 
his State of the Union Message to Congress 
by saying, “I share with all of you the grief 
that you feel at the death today of one of the 
most beloved and respected and effective 
members of this body, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative of Rhode Island, Mr. Fogarty.” 


HE MADE HISTORY 


History was made in the field of mental 
retardation in 1955 when, as a result of Mr. 
Fogarty's efforts, Congress appropriated $750,- 
000 to launch a research program in mental 
retardation. This was the first federal legis- 
lation in behalf of the mentally retarded. 
From that time on Mr. Fogarty conducted a 
consistent drive for appropriations in sup- 
port of special programs for the retarded. 

His interest in mental retardation stemmed 
from his friendship with J. Arthur Trudeau 
of Rhode Island who passed away a year ago, 
also at the age of 53. Mr. Trudeau was a 
pioneer in the citizen movement in behalf of 
retarded children and he convinced Mr. Fo- 
garty that a long-term program of govern- 
ment-sponsored research held the key to 
progress in mental retardation. 

Mr. Fogarty became recognized as a na- 
tional spokesman for medical research and 
for programs to aid the retarded. Today, 
there are 48 programs sponsored by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
providing financial assistance for research 
and demonstration projects, services, train- 
ing, construction, income maintenance and 
other programs for the retarded. 

Since 1949 Mr. Fogarty had served as chair- 
man of what is now the House Subcommittee 
on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In 1956 he received the first award of the 
National Association for Retarded Children 
for his effective work in Congress to promote 
legislation benefiting the retarded. 

The NARC citation stated, “Congressman 
Fogarty, keenly perceptive of the great need 
as well as the national dimension of the 
problems of the mentally retarded, brought 
to bear his own great personal and humani- 
tarian force as well as the influence of his 
office to secure effectively from the Congress 
of the United States of America a concrete 
expression of this nation’s concern for the 
mentally retarded. Future generations will 
have cause to be thankful to him, for surely 
they will benefit from the scientific dis- 
coveries which will be made possible by re- 
search in this little known area of life.” 

Honored many times, Mr. Fogarty received 
in 1959, along with Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama, one of two special Lasker awards 
for “extraordinary public service.” He do- 
nated the accompanying $5,000 honorarium 
to the Rhode Island Association for Retarded 
Children for the development of parent 
counseling services. 

In 1963 he received. one of the Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr. Foundation awards, and with 
the $8,500 grant he established the John E. 
Fogarty Foundation in Providence, RI. At 
that time he was described as “perhaps the 
key figure in the mental retardation move- 
ment of the present decade.” 

A hospital at the Doctor Joseph H. Ladd 
School for the Retarded, a center for re- 
tarded children in Providence, and a health- 
science library building at the University of 
Rhode Island all bear Mr. Fogarty’s name. 

Mr, Fogarty is survived by his widow, the 
former Loulse Rohland; his daughter, Mary 
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Louise; four brothers, William, Raymond, 
T. Francis, and Charles Fogarty; and a sister, 
Miss Margaret A. Fogarty. 


“Outraged Cries for Sanctions, Even War, 
Echo in U.N.—Organized To Keep 
Peace?” Asks Mrs. Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague and former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Italy, the Honorable Clare 
Boothe Luce, addressed the Common- 
wealth Club of California on February 
24 on a range of subjects involved with 
our foreign policy. Her address, as pub- 
lished in the Commonwealth, follows: 
“OUTRAGED CRIES FOR SANCTIONS, EVEN WAR, 

ECHO IN U.N —ORGANIZED To KEEP PEACE?” 

ASKS MRS. LUCE 
(From address by Hon, Clare Boothe Luce, 

former U.S. Ambassador to Italy) 

Twenty-one years ago, the United Nations 
Organization was born. - 

Article I of its charter, signed by 50 mem- 
ber nations, stated the organization's four 
main purposes. These were: to maintain 
international peace, promote the self-deter- 
mination of peoples and social welfare, and 
protect human rights. 

During the two decades that the UN. has 
been discussing disarmament, destructive 
power of nuclear weapons has steadily in- 
creased. The amount of human and material 
resources now devoted to the manufacture 
and potential delivery of nuclear weapons 
wold represent the entire wealth of the world 
a century ago. 

“PEACE, PEACE,” THE CRY 

If the U.N. is to be judged by its success 
in the diminishment of armament, it must 
be rated a dismal failure. 

“Peace! Peace!“ the U.N. has cried. And 
for two decades there has been no peace. 

The U.N. was barely five years old when 
the North Korean Communists invaded 
South Korea. The ensuing three-year war 
was fought under the aegis of the U.N. But 


practically the entire burden was borne by . 


the United States and South Korea. 

In Vietnam—no brush-fire war—the UN. 
has been both unable and unwilling to re- 
spond to U.S. proposals for it to play a posi- 
tive role in pacifying the area. 

“DIAPER SET’ AT U.N, 


About a third of the membership of the 
U.N. today represents countries which have 
been granted nationhood since the U.N. was 
founded. How many of these are viable 
states is open to question. 

In the “family of the United Nations,” the 
diaper-set vote weighs as much as that of 
the oldest parent nations, 

The U.N. has enthusiastically promoted 
self-determination—for all the colonies of 
the Western nations. 

But what has the U.N. done to protest, no 
less to prevent Soviet-style colonialism, or 
to uphold the desire of the peoples to be 
politically independent from Soviet domi- 
nation? 

The U.N. was notoriously indifferent to the 
struggle of the Hungarian revolutionaries. 
It shrugged off the takeover of Tibet. It 
had little sympathy for the Free Fighters 
of Cuba, and, today, even less for the South 
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Vietnamese who desire to remain free from 
Communist North Vietnam. 


MORE POLITICAL REFUGEES THAN EVER 


This same double standard characterizes 
the U.N.’s pursuit of its goal of the promo- 
tion of human rights. Do the Soviets, for ex- 
ample, maintain. thelr slave labor camps, 
persecute their Jews, and their Catholics? 
Do they shoot young people and old people 
seeking to escape to freedom at the Berlin 
Wall? 

The UN, does nothing. Correction: the 
U.N. points to Chapter I, Article 2, of its 
Charter, which provides that the U.N. shall 
not intervene in matters within the internal 
Jurisdiction of any state. 

But when the U.N. confronts the Internal 
policy of self-governing Rhodesia, its Assem- 
bly Hall echoes with outraged cries for eco- 
nomic sanctions—and even for war. 

The most melancholy proof of the U.N.'s 
double standard in the area of human rights 
is that there are today more political exiles 
and refugees than there were at the end of 
the last war—and that the overwhelming ma- 
1 of them are from Communist coun- 
tries. 

There remains then the fourth goal of the 
U.N.—the promotion of social welfare and 
material progress, 


FIND A SCAPEGOAT 


If we again judge the U.N. by world condi- 
tions, here, too, the record is one of failure. 
As the Secretary-General, Mr. U Thant, him- 
self, stated in his annual report, little has 
happened to brighten the prospects of those 
who occupy two-thirds of the world, where 
poverty and disease, hunger and ignorance, 
are the most conspicuous facts of daily life. 

Altogether, the U.N. has proven to be, if 
not an irrelevant factor in preventing the 
deterioration of the international situation, 
at least a very impotent on. 

We cannot logically blame the U.N., for 
the simple reason that the U.N. is not & 
responsible body. If we doubt this, to whom, 
or to what, is the U.N. responsible, as an 
organization? Any U.N. member will gen- 
erally reply that the U.N. is responsible to 
“world opinion.” 

NO VOTE ALLOWED 

But what is “world opinion’? It is gen- 
erally what the rulers of any given nation, 
at any given moment, insist that it is. Con- 
sequently, it is always worse than divided— 
it is fragmented. How can any organization 
be held responsible to a diyided or frag- 
mented world opinion? 

The citizens of far more than half of the 
U.N. nations cannot even vote secretly on 
their own domestic issues, no less on U.N. 
issues. In no nation can the people them- 
selves vote directly on any specific question 
before the U.N. 

No American had had the chance to vote 
for or against sanctions on Rhodesia when 
the U.S, representative, Ambassador Gold- 
berg, committed the American people in 
favor of them. He did so, it would seem, in 
violation of the U.N. charter. He may have 
done so even in violation of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, which places the responsibility of 
trade agreements on Congress. 

UNCLE SAM FOOTS BILL 

The only form of responsibility that exists 
in the U.N. is the individual responsibility 
each member bears to the rulers of the na- 
tion he represents, 

Let us, for example, take the country 
which the U.N.’s Secretary-General, Mr. U 
Thant, represents, 

U Thant halis from Burma. Its present 
form of government is a military dictator- 
ship of the extreme socialistic left. Burma's 
jails still contain 2,000 political prisoners. 

Its officilals—even the humblest of its 
bureaucrats—must report all conversations 
with foreigners in full—and on paper—to 
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superiors, All telephones are tapped, and, It 
ls said, all incoming mail is steamed open 
and microfilmed. Foreigners are not per- 
mitted to stay in the country longer than 
24 hours. 

Burma is officially a neutral. But because 
it is a socialist left-wing country, it is 
sympathetic to the Communist countries. 
And because of its long border with Red 
China, it worries incessantly about placating 
Mao Tse Tung. 

Need we be surprised that the UN.'s 
Secretary-General, Mr. U Thant, uses his 
high offices to plug for socialism, neutralism, 
the retirement of the U.S. presence in Asia, 
and the admission of Red China to the U.N.? 

SAFETY VALVE 

In the past decade the UN. has con- 
stantly teetered on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The U.S. Las twice bailed it out by buying 
the lion's share of the bonds it has floated. 
From the beginning, the U.S. has paid 45% 
of the U.N.’s entire costs. 

Today, the U.N. is unable to “stop the 
fighting” anywhere, for the simple reason 
that, even if the majority of its members 
should be willing to vote for raising them, 
it cannot finance the necessary forces. 
Other members simply avoid their dues, 
reasonably confident that Uncle Sam will 
pick up the tab. 

As things still stand today, the U.N. Is 
still worth supporting—but not worth sub- 
sidizing. 

First, although we are far and away the 
largest contributor to the UN., its annual 
cost to us is relatively small. It is, roughly 
speaking, about $50 million a year—or about 
half what the New York City Sanitation De- 
partment pays to keep its city streets clean. 


NO ILLUSIONS, NO EXCUSES 


Secondly, the U.N. is often a useful device 
for letting the small nations blow off steam 
and air their grievances. It is also a con- 
venient rug under which the large nations 
can sweep small but sometimes aggravating 
international problems, 

Thirdly, the U.N. has had its accomplish- 
ments, even though they are far outweighed 
by its failures. 

Most importantly, the U.N. is a symbol. It 
is the symbol of our desire, and most of the 
world's desire, for world peace through inter- 
National cooperation. Symbols are impor- 
tant in the ordering of man’s thought and 
action. 

Whatever anyone may think of the wisdom 
or morality of any particular action of the 
United States, the United States has made 
mighty efforts to establish peace—and to de- 
fend and promote the human rights spoken 
of in the U.N. Charter. 

It is a colossal task, and any criticism of 
American Foreign Policy should bear in mind 
the size and complexity of the task. To a 
great extent we have supported the United 
Nations. That support is all to the good— 
provided we do not indulge in illusions and 
make the U.N, an excuse for evading our own 
responsibilities. 

ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Questions. (Ralph Johnson) U.N. commu- 
nist dominated? 

Answer. Individual members reflect do- 
mestic policies of own countries. Time will 
come when U.N. could be easily dominated 
by Soviet countries and Afro-Asians (which 
are by no means all pro-Communist). 

Question. (Philip McComb) Abolish U.N.— 
replace it or get along without an interna- 
tional organization? 

Answer. If we abolish it, we'd probably 
start another one. Fourteen specialized 
agencies would not be abolished—many are 
hangovers from League of Nations. U.N. 
would not be abolished but die on vine. 

Question, Extent U.N, supersedes our Con- 
stitution? 

Answer. Congress signed U.N. Charter with- 
out sufficient discussion. Commits Presi- 
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dent to uphold U.N, majority decision. Ques- 
tion of Constitutionality hasn’t yet arisen 
but will over Rhodesian sanctions. 

Question. (Col, E. W. Jones) Espionage of 
U.N, staff in this country? 

Answer. There is some but would happen 
no matter where located. 

Question. Don’t we need a. body to handle 
international disputes? 

Answer. We have one—the World Court. 
It decided U.N. members must pay their 
assessments. U.N. totally ignored World 
Court—so does U.S. 


Unjust Penalizing of American 
Investor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the pressing need to solve 
the balance-of-payments problem. How- 
ever, some of the steps taken by this 
administration have accomplished pri- 
marily a hardship on the individual 
American investor. An editorial in. the 
Febuary 28 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal cited a striking example of this sort 
of injustice. I include it in the Appendix 
to the RECORD: 

INJUSTICE WITH INTEREST 


There are several comments that can be 
made about the so-called Interest Equaliza- 
tion Tax, which the Administration is asking 
Congress not only to-extend but increase. 

Since the tax attacks the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit by penalizing investors who put 
money in foreign securities, it obviously flies 
in the face of this nation’s traditional sup- 
port of the freest possible movement of in- 
ternational trade and capital. Moreover, 
there would be no excuse of any kind for the 
tax if the Government would show some- 
what more restraint in monetary and fiscal 
matters. Washington is in effect punishing 
others for its failure to put its own house in 
order. 

That is not all. Whenever the Govern- 
ment ponderously moves in to reorder things 
in any economic area, it strews a good deal 
of presumably unintended injustice in its 
wake. The following is a true story: 

While stationed with the U.S. Army in 
England during World War II, an American 
married a British girl who owned some Brit- 
ish securities. The couple returned to the 
U.S. after the war, and all income from the 
investments has been brought to this coun- 
try, helping U.S. income tax receipts as well 


as modestly assisting the balance of pay- 


ments. 

From time to time, prudence has dictated 
the sale of certain securities and the rein- 
vestment of the funds in other British issues. 
Since the Interest Equalization Tax was en- 
acted, however, each of these portfolio 
changes has been penalized. 

The penaity is exacted even though in no 
case has any reinvestment involved the 
transfer of any funds from the U.S. to Brit- 
ain. It is collected, in other words, despite 
the fact that this sort of transaction clearly 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the pur- 
pose of the law. 

The couple’s appeals to Washington so 
far has gotten nowhere, and perhaps that 
isn't especially surprising.. A Government 
willing to err on so massive a scale is unlikely 
to be bothered by relatively minor injustice. 
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Salutes Taft's Sincerity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention and the attention of the 
House to a lead editorial in the Cincin- ' 
nati Enquirer for Tuesday, March 7, 1967, 
which attests to the consistency, integ- 
rity, and sincerity of our colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], when 
he voted against excluding Adam Clayton 
Powell from the 90th Congress, in spite 
of very heavy popular pressures on him 
to yote otherwise. 

I suggest that today’s Bos Tart, in his 
vote on the Powell question, took essen- 
tially the same position that his late 
father, Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
took when a similar controversy was be- 
fore the U.S. Senate. In the debate on 
the Langer case in the Senate, the late 
Bob Taft said: 

If the Senate can say that the absence of 
moral turpitude is a qualification, it can im- 
pose qualifications based on morals * * * or 
the philosophical views of ny person elected 
„ The existence of such a power would 
give the majority of either House the ability 
to exclude those who disagreed with the 
opinions of the majority * * *. It is my be- 
lief that Section 5 of Article I was intended 
to make each House the final judge of 
whether a man was properly elected and 
whether he met the qualification prescribed 
by the Constitution itself. 


Thus, Congressman Tarr upheld the 
same position which his father, the Sen- 
ator, took several years before him. 

Congressman Tarr obviously does not 
always feel bound to follow every position 
his father may have taken, but many will 
honor him for doing so in this case. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer’s editorial 
comments were these: 

The vote by his colleagues to exclude 
Adam Clayton Powell from Congress was 
somewhat surprising in view of the fact that 
congressional leaders of both parties and 
the select committee that investigated Mr. 
Powell's conduct had urged his seating to 
be followed by censure and imposition of 
penalties. 

The near-unprecedented exclusion would, 
therefore, indicate a more deeply rooted an- 
tipathy on the part of his confreres toward 
the sybaritic Mr. Powell than was super- 
ficially evident. Ironically, the heavy vote 
against Mr. Powell also indicates that the 
necessary two-thirds vote might have been 
forthcoming had Congress chosen to seat the 
Harlem Democrat and then take up the mat- 
ter of expulsion. But just a few days ago 
such an event would have been considered 
highly improbable. 

What events will now follow in the Adam 
Clayton Powell affair and how the ostracized 
congressman will react are matters for con- 
jecture. That there will be a court test of 
the legality of Congress’ action is certain, 
And most observers agree that Mr. Powell 
easily could win re-election as representative 
of New Lork's 18th District in a special elec- 
tion to fill the now-vacant seat. Such an 
eventuality could lead to almost any num- 
ber of interesting developments. 

One can scarcely quarrel with the sincerity 
of Rep. Robert Taft Jr., the only congress- 
man in this area to vote against Mr. Powell's, 
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exclusion, who sald he did so because of 
“dangerous precedents" inherent in the ac- 
tion and because the action may have been 
a “futile act” to be set aside later by the 
courts. Mr. Taft, however, said he could un- 
derstand the “honest feelings and motiva- 
tions of those members who voted to ex- 
clude Mr. Powell.” 

And Mr. Taft has taken positive action 
along lines recommended in this space be- 
fore as being a worthy outgrowth of the 
Powell investigation. He has introduced a 
bill that would require congressmen to make 
yearly reports of their investments and in- 
terests to a “committee of standards” which 
could investigate cases similar to that of 
Adam Clayton Powell. Mr. Taft without suc- 
cess introduced a similar bill in the 88th 
Congress. 


Meredith Called a Legitimate Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY,. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement that James Meredith, cou- 
rageous young veteran and noted civil 
rights exponent, would enter the special 
election for U.S. Representative from 
New York’s 18th District is welcome 
news. Few people had heard his name 
before he became the first known Negro 
student at the University of Mississippl. 
Those who sought the story behind the 
headlines found nothing to discredit this 
determined man who sought the inher- 
ent rights of American citizenship. 

That he has announced his status as 
“independent Democrat” is no barrier to 
his race on the Republican ticket. 
Rather, I accept his honest statement 
with appreciation for his integrity. I 
believe his candidacy will be acceptable 
to those voters in the 18th District of 
New York who seek honorable represen- 
tation in this body. I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article which 
appeared in the Evening Star, March 9, 
from the pen of Doris Fleeson: 

MEREDITH CALLED A LEGITIMATE CANDIDATE 

New York City Republicans did their na- 
tional party a favor by choosing James H. 
Meredith to oppose Adam Clayton Powell in 
a special congressional election April 11. 

Meredith is a young and lively Negro ac- 
tivist, a valid and legitimate candidate in 
race-conscious Harlem. While Powell was 
bullding the careless playboy image that 
caused his downfall, Meredith was winning 
civil rights purple hearts in the segregation 
citadel of Mississippi. 

His candidacy will give the most famous 
Negro district in America a choice and a 
chance to elevate Negro status, It will en- 
courage Republican moderates to persevere 
in their efforts to discourage racism In the 


Southern wing of their party. 


All these are pluses, moral and political. 
Democrats cannot match them for their city 
party stands ready to renominate Powell. 
They view it as a political imperative as 
Powell is riding the crest of a wave of emo- 
tional Negro feeling that racists put across 
his ouster, 

They think he will win and are indifferent 
to the prospect that it will keep their party 
wounds open all over the country, the House 
in an uproar and Democrats on the Negro 
firing line. It is a new low in the bank- 
ruptcy of a once well led, well managed New 
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York party that set the national pace for 
years. , 

Democrats defensively say that the Powell 
ouster was mischievously pushed by Repub- 
licans and was unconstitutional. There is 
something in this but no practical politician 
would contend that the country sees it that 
way. 

Powell arrogantly pushed his troubles into 
a moral area. They became a hard case that 
very possibly was then made into bad law 
but outside a narrow area the country does 
not care. 

Thus Republicans gain and Democrats lose. 
The politics of the situation is keenly felt 
in Congress and the outcome really will not 
make much alteration in it. 

An interesting question is how Meredith 
will shape up as a candidate. He has been 
a lone wolf, critical alike of such conserva- 
tives as Roy Wilkins, such firebrands as 
Stokely Carmichael with his black power 
slogan. Clearly Meredith has suffered both 
physical and emotional wounds in the front 
line, some of them from his own people. 

How he will manage in a campaign where 
even careless words can count and where 
organization work is important, remains to 
be seen. Nor is he renowned for articulating 
the issues as he now says he will do. 

His best bet probably is to forget Powell 
and argue Harlem's right to a responsible 
spokesman, always on the job and serving 
civil rights full time. He made one bad 
move by being rude to reporters in his first 
appearance as a candidate. The normal 
course from that start is all downhill. 

Republicans concede that he is unpredic- 
table. They hope he will take advice. Even 
if he does not, only New York City will be 
aware in detail and the chance is worth tak- 
ing for the party. 


Eye Donor Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to observe that the Governor of New 
York, Nelson Rockefeller, has declared 
this week to be Eye Donor Week in com- 
memoration of the great work that is 
being done in this respect by Lions, 
International, 

I think it appropriate to note that here 
in Washington, the local Lions Clubs of 
District 22C carry on this eye bank work 
without financial assistance. Over the 
last 10 years, they have facilitated. over 
500 cornea transplants. This is quite a 
record. 

I include the text of the Governor's 
proclamation: 

PROCLAMATION 

Through the transplanting of donor eye 
tissue the precious sight of many. New 
Yorkers has been restored. In performing 
its comendable mission the Eye Bank for 
Sight Restoration is completely dependent 
upon continuing gifts of urgently needed eye 
tissue. This tissue is in short supply. 

Much of the Eye Bank Program success is 
due to the untiring work of the Lions Clubs, 
whose efforts in behalf of this humane cause 
merit heartfelt appreciation. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim the week of March 5-11, 1967, as 
Eye Donor Week in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
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of the State at the Capitol in the City of 
Albany this thirteenth day of February in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-seven. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 

By the Governor: 
ALTON G, MARSHALL, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


U.S. Information Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial from 
the March 8, 1967, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. ‘ 

The editorial expresses disagreement 
with a recommendation of the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information to 
the effect that the U.S. Information 
Agency should be allowed to make its 
materials available for distribution 
domestically. 


It is my belief also that it would be 
wrong to have a Government agency 
such as the USIA distributing its infor- 
mational materials here in the United 
States and I agree with the viewpoints 
set forth in the editorial: 

Usinc USIA at Home 

The United States Advisory Commission 
on Information again laments this year, as 
it has so often in the past, the fact that 
the United States Information Agency does 
not have enough money to do its job prop- 
erly. There is a notable complaint of the 
curtailment of the library program, In Eng- 
land and in other European countries. 

The departure in this year’s report is a 
recommendation that the Government 
abandon the policy of confining the product 
of USIA to foreign distribution and make 
its material available domestically. The 
Commission suggests that American citizens 
have a right to know what their Government 
is “saying to the world at large.” 

They do indeed have a right to know and 
the established and nongovernmental media 
should have sufficient access*to USIA files to 
tell them. But making available” USIA ma- 
terial for domestic distribution is another 
matter. The Commission suggests that the 
distribution would not be initiated by the 
USIA but would be “permitted in response 
to requests.” 

This is a distinction which time would 
make invisible. The Government would 
have only to make available to private users 
appropriate catalogues of what could be ob- 
tained, The famillar return cards would 
register the user's voluntary request.“ In 
no time at all, the flood of requested“ mat- 
ter would be at full tide. 

Much of the USIA’s material distributed 
abroad is effective and valuable. The Voice 
of America performs a useful function in 
disseminating information about this coun- 
try in places where such information is not 
otherwise available. The basic tasks it is 
attempting in foreign countries are being 
performed in this country by established 
media, at no cost to the Government, The 
agency now has insufficient funds with which 
to accomplish its foreign mission. It should 
not be burdened with a duplicating domestic 
task for which it has no appropriations 
whatever. 
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Rather than loosen the policy restriction 
on domestic distribution, Congress ought to 
Make it more explicit than the present ban 
deriving from the sense of Congress disclosed 
in legislative history. If the ban is low- 
ered, Government produced matters ulti- 
mately will flood all the media. It will often 
be indistinguishahble from material originat- 
Ing in other sources. It will compete with 
and diminish private media. To the extent 
that it displaces it, criticism and scrutiny 
of Government will be weakened and di- 
minished, and the uncritical product of 
Official matter will take its place. 

The Commission has not adequately ex- 
amined this recommendation. It is to be 
hoped that it will reconsider it and reverse 
it in the future. Government should not 
be encouraged to invade this domestic field. 
It cannot perform the function of informing 
the people as well as nongovernmental media. 
It cannot fulfill the role of entertaining the 
people any better. And it cannot execute 
the role of the critic of Government at all. 


Brock Tax Measure Gains Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. BROCK, Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
ruary 23 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor carried a feature article by Mr. 
Lyn Shepard on my tax sharing for 
education bill. I found it to be an able, 
penetrating analysis of both the broad 
need for such legislation and the spec- 
ifics of my proposal which would meet 
those needs. I commend Mr. Shepard's 
article to the attention of my colleagues 
and insert it in the Appendix to the 
REcorD. 

TaxBack PLAN TIED TO EDUCATION 
(By Lyn Shepard) 

Wasnıncron—Congress may find a full 
loaf of “bread” for the tax-starved states a 
richer bite than the federal Treasury can 
allow them to take. 

But many of the nation’s lawmakers are 
more and more anxious to test the popular 
tax-sharing concept, and they could offer 
half a loaf, neatly bound in federal “strings.” 

That sort of limited “taxback” package 
already awaits study by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. And it becomes more 
and more tempting as this session wears 
on. 

The plan's chief sponsor is Rep. William E. 
Brock of Tennessee, promising young GOP 
House member. 

DOUBLE GOAL SET 

Like other tax-sharing boosters, Mr. Brock 
Seeks to help the states set their fiscal 
houses in order and to instill a “we try 
harder” spirit among the states in the 
process. 

But where most other plans would return 
a portion of the federal tax dollar for gen- 
eral use by the states as they see fit, the 
Brock plan earmarks “taxback” funds for 
education alone. 

The Chattanooga congressman would send 
1 percent of federal tax revenues to the 
States the first year, 2 percent the second 
year, and up to 5 percent the fifth year and 
thereafter. 

GOP FANCY CAUGHT 

The Brock bill directs the secretary of 
the Treasury to parcel out these monies 
from a trust fund. Half the rebate would be 
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based on the state’s student population. The 
rest would depend on the amount it spends 
on primary and secondary schooling. 

It is this so-called effort“ formula which 
catches the imagination of many of Mr. 
Brock's Republican colleagues—even though 
critics label it “another form of federal con- 
trol.” 

“I'm trying to recognize the creativity, the 
sense of responsibility that people have at 
the local level and reward it.“ Mr. Brock 
explained to this reporter. 

“It’s the old American incentive principle, 
really. 1 provide that those states that make 
a greater effort to educate their children 
will get a greater share of the funds.” 


EXAMPLE CITED 


Present grant-in-aid programs also use 
this approach—but to excess, Mr. Brock con- 
tends. The federal method parcels out funds 
in accord with a well-established, matching- 
grant formula. Mr. Brock shows how the 
system worked in the 1966 education bill, as 
well as how it may have falled. 

“Let's take New York, for instance.“ Mr. 
Brock suggested. “It was spending $750 per 
child and we matched 50 percent of that. So 
we sent them $375 per child. 

“Tennessee was spending at the rate of 
$290 a child, so we only gave 6145. Now the 
result of the federal program today is that, 
rather than really helping my state catch 
up, we put it further behind. We helped the 
richer states more than those less able.” 

The Tennessean expects his plan to end 
what he calls “this fiscal mismatch.” The 
“effort” bonus would be there. But it would 
be refined to more modest proportions. 

“I'm not saying that one state gets it all 
and another gets none,” he says. “The low- 
est could get two dollars out of five; the 
highest might get three dollars out of five. 

INCENTIVE SOUGHT 

So there's not a great spread, but enough 
to give an incentive—not to reduce a state's 
fortitude but to spur it on to make an even 
greater effort.” 

Mr. Brock had told the House of his 
formula as early as August, 1965. On that 
occasion he measured the impact at the 
state level: 

“My own state of Tennessee," he told the 
House, “while currently low in the effort she 
is making in education would nevertheless, 
first, have her pupil expenditures increased 
by over 35 percent when the program is 
fully in operation—in its fifth year—and 
second, be provided with a meaningful in- 
centive to increase her effort.“ 

The present grant-in-aid program worked 
out in the 1966 education bill moves in the 
other direction. Mr. Brock maintains. It 
also bases the federal rebate on the amount 
the local or state government is spending. 

TAX REDUCTION REJECTED 


The Tennessee lawmaker was unwilling 
from the start to leave off all “strings.” The 
effort formula, of course, attaches a major 
condition of funding. His bill also rules 
out quid pro quo reduction of taxes by the 
states as taxback“ funds flow into their 
treasuries. 

“If we give them money,” Mr. Brock in- 
sists, “we can't let them use it as an ex- 
cuse to avoid their responsibilities at home,” 

Under the Brock plan, the governor of 
each state must also submit a breakdown 
of the manner in which the education funds 
will be spent to the comptroller general of 
the United States. 

APPEAL POSSIBLE 

The comptroller general then has 60 days 
to decide whether the state plan meets with 
the intent of Congress. The governor may 
appeal an adverse ruling to the United States 
Court of Appeals in his district. 

The state must file an audit to the comp- 
troller general each year detailing the way 
in which the federal funds were spent. 

Despite these controls, Mr. Brock con- 
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tends his plan would end the “fiscal mis- 
match” which he says exists today in fed- 
eral-state grant-in-aid programs, 

The Brock plans, with its unique effort“ 
formula, is but one example of limited tax 
sharing. Another by Rep. Edward Gurney 
(R) of Florida, for example, earmarks "‘tax- 
back” dollars to state law-enforcement pro- 
grams. But it doesn't enjoy the wide sup- 
port now behind the Brock bill. 


Savings Bond Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 6 issue of the Wall Street Journal 
an article appeared stating that our 
savings bonds sales are at the highest 
peak in 7 years, and I commend to 
you the article. Savings bonds are an 
excellent investment in America’s future 
and I urge each and every American to 
purchase them. 

Recently I read that the President had 
announced the new freedom share pro- 
gram, which gives purchasers of series 
E bonds an opportunity to purchase 
freedom share bonds yielding 4.74 per- 
cent interest. I believe that this is an 
excellent program, and I urge every 
Member of this body to Wander the 
President's program. 

I am privileged to insert the Wall 
Street Journal article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

FEBRUARY Savincs BOND SALES Hit Hicuest 
IN 7 Years—Net INFLOW BIGGEST SINCE 
1964 
WasHIncTon.—Savings bond sales in Feb- 

ruary surged to a seven-year high for the 

month, producing the biggest net inflow 
from the progam since last 1964, the Trea- 
sury re 

Sales of Series E and Series H bonds last 
month amounted to $426 million, up 23% 
from the $345 million of February 1966 but 
trailing the $492 million of the month be- 
fore. Sales of E bonds alone were $394 mil- 
lion, the highest for a February in 22 years. 

Redemptions of both series totaled $363 
million, up only 4% from the $349 million of 
a year before and sharply below January's 
$458 million. 

As a result of sales exceeding redemptions, 
the Treasury had a net inflow of $63 million 
from the program last month, nearly double 
the January gain of $34 million and in sharp 
contrast to the net outflow of $3 million in 
February last year. It was the biggest gain 
since the $70 million of November 1964. 

Altogether, the cash value of E and H 
bonds outstanding at the end of February 
totaled $50,399,000,000, up $116 million from 
a month before. The growth is attributable 
to both sales gains and accrual of interest. 

The rise “undoubtedly” reflected the gen- 
eral trend toward greater consumer savings 
in recent months compared with particularly 
skimpy savings through the early part of 
last year, an official said. But he added that 
bond sales have consistently shown year-to- 
year gains since the increase in the interest 
rate to 4.15% from 3.75% early in 1966. 

Promotion of the new “freedom shares” is 
already beginning in industry and Govern- 
ment offices, officials reported, so that payroll 
deductions for them can start as soon as 
they go on sale May 1. The new notes, 
which can be bought only on a one-for-one 
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basis with E bonds through systematic pur- 
chase plans, bear a 4.74% annual interest 
when held to their 4'4-year maturity. The 
most intensive public campaign will be in 
the latter part of April, an official said. 

At a bond-sales meeting here Friday, Post- 
master General O'Brien said each Federal 
agency’s leadership should be committed to 
“full participation,” but that there shouldn't 
be any “threats, stated or implied.” The 
criticism during the last campaign that em- 
ployes were being coerced was out of all 
proportion.“ he said, stating that the possi- 
bility of complaints should not Inhibit you 
from a vigorous campaign in your agencies.” 


Relative to the Seating of Adam Clayton 
Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to the matter concern- 
ing the seating of the Representative 
from the 18th Congressional District of 
New York, Mr. Powell, I would like to 
make available to the House a brief pre- 
pared for me on this matter by the legal 
research group of the University of 
Virginia Law School. I believe the 
Members will find this material prepared 
by students of this distinguished law 
school at Charlottesville, Va., of interest 
and help. I am very grateful to the 
legal research group for their assistance 
in this matter: 

QUESTIONS PRESENTED 

I. May the House of Representatives, in 
the exercise of the power delegated by the 
Constitution to judge the qualifications of 
its members, exclude a member-elect by a 
majority vote on grounds other than the 
qualifications specifically enumerated In the 
Constitution? 

II. Would an adjudication by the House of 
Representatives of the “qualifications” of 
one of its members present a non-justiciable 
question in a federal court in light of the 
political question“ doctrine? 

ANALYSIS OF QUESTION I 

Three clauses in the Constitution are re- 
levant to the problem: 

Article 1, Section 5, Clause 1: “Each House 
shall be the judge of the Elections, Returns, 
and Qualifications of its Own members. 

Article I, Section 2, Clause 2: “No Person 
shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained the Age of twenty-five Years and 
have been seven Years a Citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen.” 

Article I, Section 3, Clause 2: “Each House 
may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, 
punish its Members for disorderly Behavior, 
and, with the Concurrence of two thirds, 
expel a member,” 

In analyzing these sections this memo- 
randum considers the relevant legal author- 
ity in four parts: the debates in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787, the historical 
Congressional precedents, the opinions of 
recognized constitutional commentators, and 
the judicial precedents. 

Debates in the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 

What the Framers meant by the use of the 
term “qualifications” in Article I, Section 5, 
Clause 1 cannot be conclusively determined 
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from available historical sources. The record 
of the Convention of 1787 indicates only 
that the final report of the Committee on 
Detail recommended the adoption of the 
clause in the same form as it exists today, 
and that such recommendation was accepted 
by the Convention as a whole. I Farrand, 
The Records of the Federal Convention 180 
(1934). There is, however, a record of the 
discussions concerning the three qualifica- 
tions enumerated in Article I. Section 2, 
Clause 2, Although the principal question 
was whether there should be an additional 


property qualification for membership in the 


House or Senate, some delegates supported 
the proposition that no qualifications should 
be enumerated in the Constitution at all, 
James Madison reported that Mr. Dickinson 
Was against any recital of qualifications in 
the Constitution. It was impossible to make 
a complete one, and a partial one would by 
implication tie up the hands of the Legisla- 
tures from supplying the omission. The best 
defense lay in the freeholders who were to 
elect the Legislatures. Whilst this source 
should remain pure, the public interest would 
be safe.” Id. at 123, Thus some of the 
members of the Convention were of the opin- 
fon that the people should be the sole judge 
of the qualifications of their elected Repre- 
sentatives and not the Congress itself. Con- 
sequently they concluded that the enumer- 
ated qualifications ultimately adopted should 
be the only ones required. During the de- 
bates it was also suggested that the Congress 
alone determine the qualifications of its 
members. Madison himself presented a com- 
pelling argument to the contrary: 

“The qualification of electors and elected 
were fundamental articles in a republican 
government, and ought to be fixed by the 
Constitution. If the legislature could reg- 
ulate those of either, it can by degrees sub- 
vert the Constitution... It was a power, 
also, which might be made subservient to the 
views of one faction against another. Quali- 
fications founded on artificial distinctions 
may be devised by the stronger in order to 
keep out of a weaker faction.” 
Madison's Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion 404 (Elliott ed. 1845). Madison con- 
ceived of the enumerated qualifications as 
exclusive. Because of the danger of a simple 
majority becoming all-powerful through the 
discriminatory use of exclusion by disquali- 
fication, he felt that the Congress should 
protect itself from unqualified members only 
through expulsion requiring a two-thirds 
vote. See Bond v. Floyd, 87 S. Ct. 339, 349 
(1966) (n. 13). So far as can be ascertained 
from available records however, no formal 
vote was ever taken on the proper interpreta- 
tion to be given the term “qualifications” as 
ultimately incorporated in the Constitution. 
No applicable standards either for exclusion 
or expulsion were ever set forth, and each 
Congress faced with a qualifications problem 
has had to resolve it without any real guid- 
ance from the intent“ of the Framers. 

Congressional precedents 

The qualifications problem has been raised 
in the House on several occasions in the past. 
It should be remembered that each House 
has assumed that it possessed the power to 
decide for itself what meaning will be given 
the term. Although prior determinations of 
a representative's qualifications are not con- 
trolling on the present Congress, an examina- 
tion of some of the more important disputes 
over qualifications may indicate the course 
which the present House would feel justified 
in taking. 

In 1870, a member-elect from the state of 
Texas, John C. Conner, was refused his seat 
in the House pending an investigation con- 
cerning his alleged bad moral character. 
That Conner possessed the requisite explicit 
qualifications of age, citizenship and resi- 
dency was not disputed, and the attempt to 
have him excluded was based solely on the 
allegation of bad moral character. A major- 
ity of the House voted to seat Conner, ap- 
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parently on grounds that the House was not 
empowered to disqualify a member-elect for 
reasons other than those enumerated in the 
Constitution. 1 Hinds’ Precedents $465, at 
488 (1907). 

Member-elect B. F. Whittemore of South 
Carolina was excluded from the House in 
1870 even though he possessed the requisite 
three qualifications. At the opening of the 
session, expulsion proceedings, based on 
charges of bribery, had been commenced 
against Whittemore, and rather than let 
these proceedings pass to a vote, Whittemore 
resigned. In a subsequent election in South 
Carolina to fill this vacancy, Whittemore 
was duly re-elected and once again attempted 
to take his seat in the House. The House 
by majority vote excluded Whittemore from 
the session on grounds that he had disquall- 
fied himself from sitting in the House by 
committing the crime of bribery, Id. § 464, 
at 487. 

In 1899, the question arose in the House 
whether Brigham H. Roberts of Utah, an 
admitted polygamist in violation of federal 
law, should be excluded from his seat in the 
House. The House, in lengthy debate, was 
sharply divided over the question of whether 
it had the power to impose a qualification 
not specified by the Constitution. See Hinds, 
§§ 474-481, at pp. 518-560. Because of his 
violation of a criminal law of the United 
States, Roberts was excluded by a majority 
vote. As stated by the majority: The House 
of Representatives has never denied that it 
had the right to exclude a member-elect even 
when he had the three constitutional re- 
quirements. ... In many instances, it has 
distinctly asserted its right to do so in cases 
of disloyalty and crime,” Id. § 476, at p. 522. 
See id, §§ 468-473 (admitted polygamist ex- 
ences on basis of violating federal polygamy 
aw). 

In 1868, a majority of the House was of 
the opinion that the House had the right to 
prescribe additional qualifications. The al- 
leged disloyalty of a member-elect, John Y. 
Brown of Kentucky, was held to disqualify 
him from taking the required oath of office 
as prescribed by the Test-Oath Act of 1862. 
Id, § 449 at p. 444. For similar cases based 
on disloyalty, see Hinds, §§ 448, 451. 

In 1919, the House was faced with a reso- 
lution attempting to exclude a Delegate-elect, 
Victor L. Berger, of Wisconsin, because of 
alleged disloyal conduct. Berger had been 
convicted of a violation of the Espionage Act 
during World War I by a federal district 
court and at the time of the deliberations of 
the House concerning the exclusion resolu- 
tion, the case was being appealed. A ma- 
jority of the House found, after making an 
independent inquiry, that Berger had vio- 
lated Section 3 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment by giving aid and comfort to enemies 
of the United States, and that consequently 
he was disqualified from assuming his seat 
in that session of the House, That majority 
apparently felt that Section 3 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment imposed a fourth qualifi- 
cation under the Constitution. Thus their 
disqualification was supported under even a 
narrow interpretation of Congress power. 


Opinions of constitutional commentators 


An examination of the commentary on 
the meaning of the term “qualifications” in 
Article I, Section 5, Clause 1, reveals that 
the writers are divided over the question of 
whether the term is limited to the specif- 
cally enumerated qualifications. Story in 
his Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States § 625 at p, 461 (5th ed. 1902), 
took the following stand: “It would seem but 
fair reasoning, upon the plainest principles 
of interpretation, that when the Constitu- 
tion established certain qualifications as nec- 
essary for office, it meant to exclude all 
others. From the very nature of such a 
provision, the affirmation of the qualifica- 
tions would seem to imply a negative of all 
others.” 
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Likewise, Warren, in his treatise The Mak- 
ing of the Constitution, at p. 421 (1928), 
States: “Such action (the adoption of the 
qualification sections) would seem to make 
it clear that the Convention did not intend 
to grant to a single branch of Congress, 
either to the House or to the Senate, the 
right to establish any qualifications for its 
Members, other than those qualifications 
established by the Constitution itself, viz., 
age, citizenship, and residence. For it cer- 
tainly did not intend that a single branch of 
Congress should possess a power which the 
Convention had expressly refused to vest in 
the whole Congress, 

The Federalist, number 60, thought to be 
written by Alexander Hamilton, regarded the 
qualifications as “defined and fixed in the 
Constitution, and are unalterable by the leg- 
islature.” The Federalist, No. 60, at p. 407 
(Heritage Press ed. 1945). Other commen- 
tators taking a similar view are Randolph 
Tucker, The Constitution of the United 
States § 191 at p. 394 (1899); Shmuel F, 
Miller, Lectures on the Constitution of the 
United States at p. 194 (1893); George W. 
Paschal, The Constitution of the United 
States § 300 at p. 305 (1868); Luther S. Cush- 
ing, Law and Practice of Legislative Assem- 
blies § 65 at p. 27 (1856). 

Other commentators have taken a different 
view. As was stated in II Burgess, Political 
Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, 
52 (1892): “If the Congress can add any- 
thing by law, or if either house can do 80 
through the power of judging the qualifica- 
tions of its members, it must be something 
already existing, by reasonable implication, 
in these constitutional qualifications. For 
example, I think it certain that either house 
might reject an insane person, i.e., might re- 
quire sanity of mind as a qualification; or 
might exclude a grossly immoral person, i.e., 
might require fair moral character as a quali- 
fication. On the other hand, neither house 
or the whole Congress could make race or 
color or previous condition of servitude quali- 
fications; and no power short of the sover- 
eign, through amendment of the Constitu- 
_ tion, can make any religious test a qualifica- 
tion.” 

Likewise, John Norton Pomeroy stated in 
An Introduction to the Constitutional Law 
at p. 138 (3rd ed. 1875): “The power given 
to the Senate and to the House of Represen- 
tatives, each to pass upon the validity of the 
elections of its own members, and upon their 
personal qualifications, seems to be un- 
bounded.” 

A similar view has been taken by two con- 
temporary constitutional scholars, See Ed- 
win S. Corwin's The Constitution and What 
it Means Today at p. 116 (1958), and C. Her- 
man Pritchett’s The American Constitution 
at p. 162 (1859). 

Judicial authorities 

There has been no case decided by the 
United States Supreme Court dealing specifi- 
cally with the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress to exclude a member-elect. The prob- 
lem concerning the nature of the term 
“qualifications”, however, has been referred 
to inferentially on two occasions. In In Re 
Chapman, 166 U.S. 661, (1897), the Supreme 
Court, in a case involving a Senate investi- 
gation of the conduct of some of its mem- 
bers, stated broadly: “Under the Constitu- 
tion, the Senate of the United States has 
the power to ... judge the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members: 
and it necessarily possesses the inherent 
Power of self-protection.” 

Although the exact meaning which the 
court intended this language to have is not 
clear, it seems likely that the broad power 
of self-protection must necessarily encom- 
pass the power to impose qualifications be. 
yond those explicitly Usted in the Consti- 
tution, 

A contrary implication was given in the 
recent case of Bond v. Floyd, 87 8. Ct. 339 
(1966). There the state legislature of Geor- 
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gia had excluded member-elect Julian Bond 
because of his allegedly disloyal statements. 
Although the Court was not faced with the 
qualifications problem in relation to the 
United States Congress, it did refer in a 
footnote to the proper interpretation of the 
term “qualifications”. Relying on the com- 
ments of James Madison (quoted supra), 
the Court apparently took the position that 
the term “qualifications” should be con- 
strued to mean only those qualifications ex- 
plicitly enumerated in the Constitution. Id. 
at 349, footnote 13. 


COMMENT 


Two major difficulties are encountered in 
drawing meaningful conclusions from the 
above authorities. First, there are practi- 
cally no judicial decisions in point. Second, 
since each House of Representatives has the 
power to decide for itself its position on the 
qualifications of its members or, at the least, 
has assumed that it had this power, the prec- 
edential value of prior disputes over qualifi- 
cations is minimal, Thus, the Congressional 
precedents necessarily serve only as guides 
to the action the present House might feel 
justified in taking, and not as compelling 
authority. 

While the House has at various times ex- 
cluded a member-elect for failure to meet a 
qualification other than those enumerated 
in the Constitution, these instances of dis- 
qualifications have concerned disloyalty to 
the United States, polygamous marriages, or 
allegations of crime. Questionable moral 
character or general misbehavior have never 
been used as grounds for disqualification, 
probably because members of the House have 
realized the inherent danger of allowing a 
simple majority to exclude members for such 
undefined conduct. The grounds which 
have been used in the past which seem most 
applicable to the present case are those in- 
volving criminal acts attributed to the ex- 
cluded member of the House. A strong 
showing of the commission of a crime by a 
member-elect would appear to be a valid 
ground for disqualification, though the 
House itself has never specifically made such 
a determination. It should be emphasized, 
however, that each House may make its own 
determination of the issue. While past House 
actions would indicate that it may exclude 
& member for a disqualification other than 
those enumerated in the Constitution, such 
action has been employed sparingly and only 
in extreme circumstances. 

Judicial precedent on the question is by 
no means clear, as shown by the Chapman 
and Bond cases, supra. Regardless of the 
possible interpretations of the statements in 
those cases, neither stands as a controlling 
precedent. Both use dicta and involved sit- 
uations factually distinguishable from the 
question discussed herein. 

Apparently the weight of authority among 
the early commentators fayored the position 
that the qualifications as enumerated in the 
Constitution were to be exclusive. The more 
recent trend, as evidenced by Corwin and 
Pritchett, seems to fayor the non-exclusive 
position. It should be noted, however, that 
the courts seem reluctant to rely very heavily 
on commenators in the constitutional sphere. 

In this present rather unique constitu- 
tional setting, history may be more forceful 
than logic. No court can regard lightly the 
past practices of Congress in this area, In 
this respect the House would seem to be 
within permissible limits in voting to ex- 
clude a member in the circumstances pre- 
sented in this memorandum. 

z QUESTION II 

Would an adjudication by the House of 
Representatives of the “qualifications” of one 
of its members present a non-justiciable 
question in a federal court in light of the 
“political question” doctrine? 

ANALYSIS OF QUESTION II 

Article I, Sec. 5, Clause 1 of the U.S. Con- 

stitution provides: “Each House shall be the 
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Judge of Elections, Returns and Qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. . In general 


this section has been regarded as giving 
Congress exclusive power to act in this area. 
Burton v. United States, 202 U.S. 344, 366, 
(1906) (Senate is “sole judge of the quall- 
fications of its members.“); see e.g., Pritch- 
ett, The American Constitution, p. 196 
(1961). 

There has as yet been no real indication 
as to whether the Supreme Court will re- 
view the actions of Congress in this area or 
whether the Court will refrain from acting 
on the theory that the issue presented is a 
political question and therefore non-justi- 
clable. 

In the only case on Article I, sec. 5, Clause 
1 of the Constitution, Barry v. United States 
ex rel Cunningham, 279 U.S. 597 (1929), the 
Supreme Court characterized the nature of 
the power granted to the Senate by this sec- 
tion as judicial rather than legislative in 
nature. Moreover, this section was sald to 
allow the Senate “to render a judgment 
which Is beyond the authority of any other 
tribunal to review.” 279 US. at 613. There 
are no cases on this section as applied to 
the House of Representatives. 

Despite the apparent force of the comment 
in Barry, the Supreme Court quite recently 
has employed language which hints that 
the Court now leans away from Barry. See 
Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (1962). The full 
consideration of the political question doc- 
trine in that case bears close examination. 
There a question of apportionment of state 
legislative districts was held to be not a 
political question and was therefore found 
to be justiciable. See McCloskey, Forward: 
The Reapportionment Case, 76 Harv. L. Rev. 
54 (1962). The Supreme Court emphasized 
that it would refuse to act only in certain 
well defined situations, one of which was 
where there was a “textually demonstrable 
constitutional commitment of the issue to 
a coordinate political department... .” 
369 U.S. at 217. In Boker v. Carr, however, 
the court found “no question decided or to 
be decided by a political branch of the gov- 
ernment co-equal with this Court,” and 
therefore held that the controversy was jus- 
ticiable since the political body 
Jurisdiction was the state legislature. Con- 
sequently, federal courts may act on the 
question of qualifications of a state legislator 
despite a state constitutional commitment 
of that question to the legislative branch. 
Bond v. Floyd, 251 F. Supp. 333 (1966), rev'd 
on other grounds, 87 S. Ct. 345 (1966). 

At the same time, the Court Indicated that 
Congress itself might not be completely im- 
mune from court review in this area: “The 
non justiciability of a political question is 
primarily a function of the separation of 
powers. Much confusion results from the 
capacity of the “political question” label to 
obscure the need for a case by case inquiry. 
Deciding whether a matter has in any manner 
been committed by the Constitution to an- 
other branch of the government, or whether 
the action of that branch exceeds whatever 
authority has been commited, is itself a 
delicate exercise in constitutional Interpreta- 
tion and is a responsibility of the Court as 
the ultimate interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion.” 369 U.S. at 210-11. 


COMMENT 


This issue reduces itself to the basic ques- 
tion of whether the Supreme Court will ac- 
cept a case despite a constitutional com- 
mitment of the question to another co-equal 
branch of the government. The statement of 
the Court in Baker v. Carr, that it is the 
final interpreter of the Constitution and 
consequently of whether the action of an- 
other branch exceeds constitutional limits, 
indicates that the Court would accept a case 
challenging the power of Congress to act 
only if Congress has exceeded its authority. 
The delicate nature of such an inquiry, how- 
ever, may permit the courts to avoid the dis- 
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pute unless there are colorable violations of 
rights about which the courts appear to be 
peculiarly sensitive today, most notably free 
speech, due process, and equal protection 
of the laws. If, for example, there were a 
clear free speech issue involved in the ex- 
clusion of a member because of his qualifica- 
tions, then the Court would apparently have 
& good basis for characterizing such a case as 
justiciable. Cf. Bond v. Floyd, 87 S. Ct. 345 
(1966). 

Absent a strong showing of infringement of 
constitutional rights, however, there is 
serious question as to whether the Supreme 
Court would accept a case involving Con- 
gresslonal qualifications. There is a definite 
commitment of this issue to the respective 
houses of Congress and the Court probably 
would be reluctant to act in an area where 
another co-equal branch of government has 
been given primary responsibility. The 
statements in Baker v. Carr, supra, Burton v. 
United States, supra and Barry v. United 
States ez rel Cunningham, supra, while ad- 
mittedly dicta, would seem to confirm this 
conclusion. 


Congressman Horton Lauds Rochesterians 
of Puerto Rican Descent in Marking 
50th Anniversary of U.S. Citizenship for 
Puerto Ricans 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I join today with my 
colleague from Puerto Rico, Mr. SANTI- 
AGO PoLanco-Asrev, in saluting his peo- 
ple's 50th anniversary of entitlement to 
US, citizenship. 

I thank him for his thoughtfulness in 
calling this significant occasion to our 
attention and for inviting us to join with 
him. 


Certainly the close ties between Puerto 
Rico and mainland United States are 
nowhere more evident than in my home 
State of New York. More than 220,000 
Puerto Rican citizens migrated to New 
York within the past 15 years, many of 
them settling in Rochester and its vi- 
cinity. 

More than 2,000 persons of Puerto 
Rican birth or heritage live in the Ro- 
chester metropolitan area and the 36th 
Congressional District at this time. They 
are valuable and loyal members of the 
Rochester community. Their presence 
has added to the physical and cultural 
enrichment of Rochester society. They 
have become an integral part of Ro- 
chester's business and economic life, and 
are taking an active part in its govern- 
ment and politics. 

New York State's ties with Puerto Rico 
have been strong in other ways. More 
than 89 percent of all tourists who an- 
nually visit Puerto Rico are New York 
State residents. Tourism is a most vital 
part of the Puerto Rican economy, and 
New Yorkers have taken advantage of 
the hospitality, friendliness, and fine 
8 which is a way of life in Puerto 

co. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller called at- 
tention to the contributions of the Puerto 
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Rican community to this country's wel- 
fare by declaring March 2 as “Puerto 
Rican American Citizenship Day in New 
York State.” 

Because it expresses so well my feel- 
ings of pride in being elected to repre- 
sent so many members of the Puerto 
Rican community in Rochester and Mon- 
roe County, I am pleased to share it to- 
day with my colleagues: 

PROCLAMATION 


For 50 years the people of Puerto Rico 
have been citizens of the United States, a 
citizenship they have enjoyed with dignity 
and patriotism. They have borne their full 
share of the task of defending American 
freedoms in three major wars. 

It is interesting to recall that the Jones 
Act which conferred citizenship on Puerto 
Ricans allowed them the right to retain their 
old status if preferred. Out of the entire 
population of Puerto Rico only 288 persons 
declared in favor of retaining their former 
status. This, we must say, is characteristic 
of the loyalty of Puerto Ricans whether here 
or in Puerto Rico. 

Our Puerto Rican neighbors, with their 
unaffected friendliness, warm hearts, and 
intuitive grasp of human relations, their 
industry and adaptability, have contributed 
greatly to the cultural, economic and social 
life of our State and have won the affection 
and respect of their fellow Americans. 

They command our admiration for their 
Success in adapting themselves, despite the 
grave difficulty of the language barrier, to 
new environments, new customs, a whole 
new way of life. They are overcoming the 
obstacles they have faced and are making a 
happy adjustment, 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim March 2, 1967, as “Puerto Rican- 
American Citizenship Day“ in New York 
State. 

Given under my hand and the Privy Seal 
of the State at the Capitol in the City of 
Albany this thirteenth day of February in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, 

NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER. 


Tribute to Joseph B. Ridder and the 
San Jose Mercury and News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have long been proud of the 
excellent, and skillful news coverage of 
the San Jose Mercury and News. Serv- 
ing one of the most rapidly growing 
urban areas of California is no easy task 
but under the masterful leadership of its 
publisher, Mr. Joseph B. Ridder, the San 
Jose Mercury and News has performed 
most admirably. Indeed, in February 
1967, the Mercury and News was pre- 
sented with five first-place awards in the 
1967 California better newspapers com- 
petition—two for the combined Mercury 
and News in best women's interest cov- 
erage and best newspaper promotion; two 
for the Mercury for best typography and 
general excellence, and one for the News 
for best feature news pictures. 

Thus I was delighted to learn that on 
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February 22 the California State Senate 
unanimously adopted a resolution offered 
by Senators Alfred E. Alquist and Clark 
Bradley commending Mr. Ridder, and the 
staff of the Mercury and News “for their 
superior efforts toward a better informed 
community.” I am very pleased and 
honored to join the members of the sen- 
ate in recognizing the superb work of this 
publisher and newspaper, and I include 
the resolution of commendation at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CALIFORNIA SENATE RESOLUTION 99 RELATIVE 

TO COMMENDING MR. JOSEPH B, RIDDER 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Members of the Senate that Mr, Joseph 
B. Ridder was, in February 1967, presented 
with five first place awards in the 1967 Cali- 
fornia Better Newspapers Competition; and 

Whereas the awards were presented on the 
basis of newspaper excellence and were re- 
ceived by Mr. Ridder on behalf of the San 
Jose Mercury and News, of which he is pub- 
lisher; and : 

Whereas two of the awards were in the 
name of the combined San Jose Mercury and 
News for Best Women's Interest Coverage 
and Best Newspaper Promotion; and 4 

Whereas two of the awards were in the 
hame of the San Jose Mercury for Best Ty- 
pography and General Excellence; and 

Whereas one of the awards was in the 
name of the San Jose News for Best Feature 
News Picture; and 

Whereas these awards are but the most 
recent in an impressive list of similar awards 
dating back many years; and 

Whereas the outstanding leadership of Mr. 
Ridder and the diligence of his entire staff 
in maintaining the highest standards of ex- 
cellence in all respects has established the 
San Jose Mercury and News as two of the 
most respected newspapers in California; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Members of the Senate 
commend Mr. Joseph B. Ridder and his staff 
for their superior efforts toward a better- 
informed community; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
shall transmit a suitably prepared copy of 
this resolution to Mr. Ridder. 

Resolution read, and unanimously adopted 
on motion of Senator Alquist. 


Threat of Nazi Resurgence in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Isaac Lewin, a distinguished author and 
a leader in the American-Jewish com- 
munity, recently made a poignant state- 
ment on racial discrimination and its 
relentless dangers before the United Na- 
tions Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities. Speaking for the Agudas Israel 
World Organization, Dr. Lewin called 
attention to the threat of a Nazi resur- 
gence in Germany. Dr. Lewin presented 
a brilliant outline for a study on the 
roots of discrimination and suggested 
that only a thorough understanding of 
the disease will permit its elimination. 

Iam pleased to note, Mr. Speaker, that 
the United Nations is now engaged in a 
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Study on this ancient, perplexing, but 

ever present, problem. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Dr. Lewin's statement of January 16, 
1967, in the Record, along with a per- 
ceptive analysis of it which appeared un- 
der the byline of David Horowitz in the 
February 2 issue of the American 
Examiner. 

STATEMENT BY DR. Isaac LEWIN ON BEHALF OF 
THE AGUDAS ISRAEL WORLD ORGANIZATION 
BEFORE THE UNITED Nations Sus-CommMis- 
SION ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES, JANUARY 16, 
1967 


The “Special Study of Racial Discrimina- 
tion in the Political, Economic, Social and 
Cultural Spheres” undertaken by the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities with the bless- 
ing of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is a very important step on the road 
to the consolidation and democratization of 
modern society. 

So long as racial discrimination is tolerated 
there can be no peace where such conduct 
Prevails. Racial tensions spread like cancer 
cells; they choke the vitality of a nation. 
They must be stopped at an early stage if 
the damage is not to be beyond repair. 

It is very significant that the terms of 
reference of this study go further than those 
of the previous studies undertaken by this 
Sub-Commission. The present study encom- 
passes “racial discrimination in the political, 
economic, social and cultural spheres.” The 
word “spheres” has occasioned some differ- 
ences of opinion among the members of this 
Sub-Commission. The answers to the Special 
Rapporteur’s question concerning the inter- 
pretation of the word “spheres” on pp. 5—11 
of the Report show clearly that there are two 
schools of thought in this respect; one tends 
to restrict the study to racial discrimination 
relating to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; the second widens the scope of the 
study. 

The solution to this dilemma lies, on one 
hand, in a clear understanding of the mean- 
ing of the word sphere“, and, on the other, 
in the obvious difference between the collec- 
tion of the material and the subsequent 
recommendations to be based thereon. 

The word "sphere" as used in the terms of 
reference means a province of influence or 
activity. The General Assembly, by using 
this word, indicated that whenever and 
Wherever political, economic, social and cul- 
tural activities are influenced by the cancer 
of racial discrimination, all the symptoms 
must be studied. The study is not to be re- 
Stricted to discrimination relating to human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. That is 
because any symptom of racial discrimina- 
tion can leave its mark on such rights of 
freedoms. The collection of de facto material 
On racial discrimination is within the scope 
of this study. One might even go a step 
further; the historical background of racial 
discrimination in individual countries should 
be studied in order better to understand the 
later developments. 

Once the material is gathered, the situa- 
tion changes, In the area of recommenda- 
tions, the goal is to protect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. In this respect, even 
the terms of reference of the earlier work of 
the Sub-Commission must also be inter- 
Preted in a broader sense. These terms of 
reference state clearly that the Sub-Commis- 
sion has “to undertake studies, particularly 
in light of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights and to make recommendations to 
the Commission on Human Rights concern- 
ing the prevention of discrimination of any 
kind relating to human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms..." The limitation or 
Qualification “relating to human rights and 
fundamental freedoms” applies only to the 
“recommendation” and not to the under- 
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taking of studies.” If there had been any 
intention to restrict the scope of the studies 
undertaken by this Sub-Commission the 
proper place for the limitation would be 
after the words “to undertake studies” and 
not after “to make recommendations.” 

‘It is, after all, almost impossible to make 
proper recommendations unless all the rele- 
vant material is collected. No good doctor 
would venture to make a diagnosis and rec- 
ommend a cure if he had not studied the 
disease in all its manifestations. 

This suggests also that the present study 
should include a historical survey of the 
struggle for the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination in the individual countries. In 
some countries, as well, the history of the en- 
actment of racially discriminatory measures 
is also of great importance for a proper un- 
derstanding of the present situation. Let me 
illustrate this by a concrete example. 

In the past few months we have witnessed 
a frightening event. In the country where 
the cancer of racial discrimination grew to 
unparalleled dimensions and ultimately 
caused World War II, the movement has sud- 
dently been revived. I refer to neo-nazism. 
It is not called N.S.D.A.P. (— National So- 
zialistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei”) but, 
with a slight change, “Nationaldemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands." It is already repre- 
sented in the legislatures of Hesse and Ba- 
varia. In its platform is a plank calling for 
the abolition of all Nazi war crimes. The 
party is internationally bound to racist orga- 
nizations in other countries. There even ex- 
ists a “European Protocol,” signed in 1962, by 
the representatives of this neo-nazi party 
and by the leaders of a neo-fascist movement, 
and other former S.S. leaders who are now 
working in various countries, 

The activities of the neo-nazi party, which 
is now free to function and is using the old 
tools of the Goebbels propaganda, can be 
much better understood in the light of the 
history of the original Nazi party. The Nazis 
did not introduce the monstrous Nuremberg 
laws “for the protection of the German 
blood and the German honor” before Sep- 
tember 15, 1935. The party assumed power, 
as we know, on January 30, 1933. It took 
two and a half years until practical effect was 
given to the first racial decree, dated April 
11, 1933. which stated: “A person is to be 
regarded as non-Aryan, who is descended 
from non-Aryans, especially Jewish parents 
or grandparents. This holds true even if 
only one parent or grandparent is of non- 
Aryan descent.” On September 15, 1935, the 
Nazis party went further and said, by way 
of introduction, Imbued with the convic- 
tion that the purity of the German blood is 
prerequisite for the future existence of the 
German people, and animated with the un- 
bending will to ensure the existence of the 
German nation for all the future, the 
Reichstag has unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing law! —and then followed all the 
bestial and outrageous provisions known as 
the Nuremberg laws, including such stipula- 
tions as “Jews must not engage female do- 
mestic help in their household among state 
members of German and cognate blood, who 
are under 45 years; The display of the Reich 
and national fag and the showing of national 
colors by Jews is prohibited.” A few years 
later came the murder of six million innocent 
Jews—men, women, and children—in the gas 
chambers of Dachau, Auschwitz, Sobibor and 
Treblinka. 

Studying the history of the Nazi move- 
ment and its racial bestialities is the best 
way to understand the development of the 
neo-nazi movement. Today it is a demand 
that the Nazi war crime trials be abolished, 
tomorrow may see a return to the Nuremberg 
laws. “L’appétit vient en mangeant.” If 
the trend is to be stopped, it must be stopped 


- now, immediately. 


Much is a matter of education. The Nazi 
movement and its racial outrages were not 
born in Hitler's miscarried “putsch” in 
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Munich. It all goes back to the teachings 
of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who laid 
down in his Grundlagen des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts” (“The Foundations of the 
19th century,” published in 1899) the Ger- 
man theory of racial supremacy, character- 
izing Germans as the Aryan ruling caste in 
Western Europe. The Jews, being allegediy 
50% a “Homo syriacus” and in another 50% 
mixture of other semites and sumarians, were 
condemned by Chamberlain because they had 
given monotheism to the world. The “Homo 
europaeus,” the Aryan, should remain, 
Chamberlain said, what he had been before 
he adopted “so-called Christianity. The 
Germans learned from Chamberlain and 
from others like him—Heinrich Treitschke, 
Eugen Duehring, Adolf Stoecker—and thus 
Nazis became possible. 

The present “Study of Racial Discrimina- 
tion in the Political, Econo-Social and Cul- 
tural Spheres” should therefore include a 
chapter dealing with the literary founda- 
tions of racism. Ways must be found, par- 
ticularly by education, to counteract the 
influence of racist writings. 

As to the collection of information, I sug- 
gest the following simplified outline which is 
divided into three parts: 


I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION OF A GENERAL 
CHARACTER 

1. Demographic data on the racial and eth- 
nic structure of the country. 

2. Survey of the struggle to eliminate 
racial discrimination in local parliamentary 
bodies and literature. 

3. Survey of racist literature. 


Il. INFORMATION ON LEGAL CONDITIONS WITH 
RESPECT TO RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


1. Texts of laws and judicial decisions on 
racial equality or restrictions based on race, 
colour, descent or national origin. 

2. Administrative measure to ensure ra- 
cial equality and prevent action supporting 
discrimination based on race, colour, descent 
or national origin, relating to: personal secu- 
rity; political rights; equal treatment in the 
courts; equal access to public service; free- 
dom of movement and choice of residence; 
freedom of religion; freedom of thought and 
expression of opinion; right to nationality: 
right to marry; right to own and inherit 
property; right to leave a country including 
one’s own; freedom of education and main- 
tenance of schools; freedom of association; 
right to work and protection against unem- 
ployment; housing and access to hotels, res- 
taurants, etc.; health protection and social 
security; equal participation in cultural ac- 
tivities. 

III. INFORMATION ON THE DE FACTO SITUATION 

WITH RESPECT TO RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


1. Description of the de facto situation 
with regard to discrimination based on race, 
colour, descent or ethnic origin in the fields 
referred to in paragraph 2 above. 

2. Description of activities of organizations 
advocating discrimination based on race, col- 
our, descent or national origin. 

3. Measures taken to counteract such ac- 
tivities. 

4. Description of activities, particularly in 
education and information, to combat prej- 
udices leading to racial discrimination, 

5. Description of activities to propagate the 
ideas contained in the United Nations Dec- 
laration and International Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) 
Examiner, Feb. 2, 1967] 
SPOTLIGHT ON THE UN 

(By David Horowitz) 

Unrred Nation (WUP)—Does man learn 
by bitter experience? Can he heed warn- 
ing? History teaches us that most nations 
rise only to fall because apparently the fac- 
ulty of reading a crystal ball is not man's 
greatest assets. At the same time, history 
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also teaches us that an occasional man with 
the gift of insight, hindsight, and foresight 
definitely has that almost divine gift. In 
the Bible this unique individual was desig- 
nated by the name Prophet. 

Ancient kingdoms that falled to heed his 
Cassandra cries went down into the duct. 
No one believed the Voice of the Seer who 
faced the ire of both kings and priests. 
There are some today who can testify that 
a Voice in Jerusalem was raised on several 
occasions long before the Hitlerian holo- 
caust—it went unheeded. Records can be 
produced, The last Jewish tragedy was the 
six million in the Nazi crimes. Today, the 
almost six million Jews in the U.S. could 
not remotely conceive that it could happen 
again. Some two million in Israel have re- 
duced their resentment to the Germans to 
& cold politeness. One Jewish organization 
here in America even sent out a veiled 
whitewash of the new German Chancellor. 
Underlying this complacency is the subcon- 
scious thought that what happened is so 
monstrous that it could not possibly repeat 
itself in our time. 

But, could it not happen again? This 
question was asked last week by Dr. Isaac 
Lewin before the UN Subcommission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities—and answered in the historic 
Sweep which has made this UN representa- 
tive of Agudath Israel World Organization 
one of the most respected individuals to 
address this Human Rights body. 

The occasion was the launching of a study 
on racial discrimination in the political, so- 
cial and cultural fields—a vast horizon 
which carries the problem of discrimination 
to almost every aspect of life. The Study is 
so vast that the expert to whom it has been 
entrusted, the scholarly Herman Santa 
Cruz of Chile, is given until 1969 to com- 
plete it. 

In his statement on this study, Dr. Lewin 
counselled great emphasis on the impor- 
tance of giving the historic roots of the dis- 
crimination problem, and, he noted, that by 
identifying the original pattern, it would be 
much easier to spot in the early stages the 
recurrence of this human disease. 

To illustrate his point, Dr. Lewin struck 
at the rising neo-Nazi psychology in West 
Germany with a blow which none so far have 
dared to strike. “We are, in the last few 
months, witnesses of a frightening event 
I Irefer to neo-Nazism.” 

He then exposed the program of the 
NSDAP Party—already represented in the 
legislatures of Hesse and Bavaria—which 
promulgate the abolition of all war crimes 
trials for Nazis and which has instituted 
4 * Protocol,” signed in 1962 with 
Fascist and Nazi leaders in other countries. 

Pressing his historic roots, Dr. Lewin 
pointed out that the current development in 
Germany appears only as a repetition of how 
the first Nazi wave rose and overwhelmed 
the Jewish community. “Today it is the 
abolition of the war crimes trials,” he said. 
“Tomorrow they will go back to the Nurem- 
berg laws.” And he warned: “If they have 
to be stopped at all, they must be stopped 
now—immediately!” 

Dr. Lewin then presented his outline for 
the study, a program that can lead the UN 
survey not to the symptoms, but to the 
causes, to the deepest roots. The disease and 
its diagnosis must be traced to Its first virus 
if we are to prescribe a comprehensive and 
thorough remedy, he told the Subcommis- 
sion. 

Dr. Isaac Lewin, professor of Jewish history 
at Yeshiva University, and author of several 
books including “In the Struggle Against 
Discrimination“ and “Religious Jewry and 
the United Nations,” has given the United 
Nations much food for thought. 

One day, perhaps soon, world Jewry and 
all mankind, will of a necessity have to 
reckon with that other Voice—a thin small 
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Voice—which in the 20's and 30’s had warned 
world Jewish leaders against the impending 
disaster which decimated Jewry by one third. 
That “Voice” is ever present. 


Replacement for Draft Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent column on military 
affairs, written by Lt, Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
retired, appeared in the February 23, 
1967, edition of the Alhambra, Calif., 
Post-Advocate. General Eaker has pres- 
ented an excellent and timely case in 
support of the establishment of a vol- 
untary army. 

In line with the views expressed by 
General Eaker and other acknowledged 
experts in military affairs, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 6630, a bill to provide a sub- 
stantial increase in compensation re- 
ceived by members of the Armed Forces. 
I believe that such a pay raise is the 
first step needed to attract young men 
to a military career, and I earnestly so- 
licit the support of my colleagues for 
this legislation. The possibility of re- 
placing the present system of compul- 
sory military conscription with an all 
volunteer professional army deserves our 
most serious consideration, and it is in 
this light that I call the attention of 
my colleagues to General Eaker's com- 
ments. 


The column follows: 
MILITARY Arrams: REPLACEMENT FOR 
Drarr Law 


(By Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, retired) 


The present Draft Act, which expires June 
30, should be renewed for one year, but with- 
out any exemptions or deferments except to 
meet age, physica} and mental standards. It 
should be made clear this limited renewal 
is authorized only to permit a better military 
manpower system to become operational. 


The new age limits for selective service 
should be 21-26 years. Students and married 
men should no longer be deferred. Those 
who have been longest deferred shouid be 
called first. 

It was demonstrated after World War II 
and Korea that college deferments are unnec- 
essary. Those men who were then in uni- 
form when they would normally have been in 
college filled all our colleges after the war, 
and more than made up for the lost years. 

They were then older, more serious, and 
in consequence did better than they would 
have at an earlier time. The present con- 
duct of some college students clearly indi- 
cates they are wasting their educational op- 
portunities. They might do better after a 
period of military service. 

Concurrent with renewal of the draft, Con- 
gress should provide for a professional mili- 
tary establishment to meet the requirements 
for national security without conscription. 
This can be done by making military careers 
competitive with the civilian professions and 
occupations that require similar education, 
preparation and skill, 

It is fundamental to the free-enterprise 
system that citizens be permitted to select 
their careers and employment. They will 
choose military service only if its career in- 
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centives are attractive. It is clear that mili- 
tary careers do not at présent offer these nec- 
essary rewards, 

The size of the regular professional mili- 
tary establishment should be sufficient to 
man the quick-reaction defenses required as 
a deterrent to general war, Alr defenses, 
antisubmarine defenses, anti-missile systems 
and the strategic retaliatory forces (bombers, 
ICBM's and missile firing submarines), con- 
stitute the principal elements of this estab- 
lishment. Currently, and as far as we can 
see into the future, these forces would re- 
quire about 1,500,000 men. 

The additional manpower to meet the re- 
quirements of limited Vietnam-type wars 
should be provided by the National Guard 
and the organized reserves called to active 
duty when needed. 

These citizen soldiers would also play a 
vital role in event of a nuciear war. Being 
distributed all over the country, they would 
be immediately available as disaster forces to 
restore order, stop looting and prevent panic. 
Being locally recruited, they would know 
where the shelters and hospitals were and 
how t marshal local emergency forces, peace 
officers, fire fighting equipment and decon- 
tamination units, 

Members of the Guard and reserves have 
not been adequately compensated in the past 
for the sacrifices they and their familles have 
made. In the future, more training time will 
be required of these citizen soldiers while on 
inactive status because of the increasing com- 
plexity of new weapons. The incentives, 
drill pay, retirement benefits and separation 
allowances after periods of active service must 
therefore be considerably increased and ex- 
panded. 

Occasionally, one hears the unsupported 
assertion that the cost of an adequate de- 
fense force without conscription would be 
prohibitive. Actually, this proposal would 
cost less than the present draft system, with 
its high rate of personnel turnover. More 
importantly, it would provide a credible de- 
terrent to nuclear war. Such an effective 
national security system is cheap at any 
price. 


Society for Nondestructive Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 1 of this year, the western New 
York section of the Society for Nonde- 
structive Testing will hold its first sym- 
posium, at Erie County Technical Insti- 
tute in Williamsville, N.Y. 

I believe that this group—first orga- 
nized a quarter century ago at Canisius 
College in Buffalo, N. V - deserves na- 
tional recognition at this time. À 

Its first symposium comes in a day 
when the entire -Nation is concerned 
about air and water pollution and the 
dangerous results of jet-radiated energy. 
And its 25-year history has placed it in 
high regard as a national pioneering 
group. 

Founded after the college offered a 
training program in X-ray inspection of 
war materials during World War II, its 
members are highly trained and re- 
spected scientists. I feel that their pres- 
ence in western New York is a boon to 
those associated with the many indus- 
trial and technical activities of the area, 
as well as to the Nation at large. 
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Peace Corp's Volunteers Concerned Over 
Erosion of Trust in Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us are well acquainted 
with the tremendous benefits which our 
country has derived from the earnest 
and dedicated work performed in 52 
countries in Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia by members of the Peace Corps. 

This week a letter signed by 800 re- 
turned Peace Corps volunteers was ad- 
dressed to President Johnson to express 
their sincere concern over an erosion of 
trust in our Government caused by the 
growing impression that the United 
States is unclear about its goals in Viet- 
Nam and is not facing realistically the 
alternatives available to it, 

Out of some 2.000 ex-Corps workers 
contacted: by the group's chairman, Mr. 
Francis Andrew, of Chicago, Ill., those 
signing the letter expressed fear that the 
vision which motivated our late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and the Members 
of the 87th Congress to create the Peace 
Corps, and which, in fact, inspired so 
Many of our courageous and loyal young 
People from a diverse regional, occupa- 
tional and political background to join 
the Peace Corps, is in danger of being 
unfulfilled in a decade which hopes 
desperately for a more peaceful and 
bountiful world. 

The group's Washington, D.C., repre- 
sentative, Mr. Eric Reuther, reports that 
Many new signatures continue to be re- 
ceived from those ex-Peace Corps vol- 
unteers who feel that if the current dis- 
enchantment among our young people 
Over Vietnam accelerates, it will “under- 
cut the enthusiasm so necessary to the 
vitality and effectiveness of the Peace 
Corps itself.” 


The letter to President Johnson, I be- 
lieve, is worthy of the serious attention 
of my colleagues and follows: 

Manch 6, 1967. 
THE PRESIDENT. 
The White House, à 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Peesment: During its early years, 
the Peace Corps was fortunate in having your 
guidance as Chairman of its National Ad- 
visory Council. As former Volunteers who 
Served during and since that time, we would 
like to express our appreciation for your sup- 
port and direction and for your continued 
interest in the Peace Corps as President. 

We write not as representatives of any 
group, but as individuals from many back- 
8rounds who have had very different ex- 
Periences. Our points of view vary widely, 
but we share your hopes for a more peaceful 
and bountiful world. We are united by those 
hopes, and by the conviction that American 
Policy in Vietnam is seriously undermining 
the contribution America can make toward 
achieving that kind of world. Further, we 
Wonder if you are fully aware of the erosion of 
trust in our Government which that policy 
is causing among many Americans who, like 
Us, want to believe in the high purpose and 
constructive world role of the United States. 
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A good deal of this erosion is caused by the 
growing impression that the United States is 
unclear about its goals in Vietnam and is not 
facing realistically the alternatives avail- 
able to it. American actions often seem un- 
connected to the rhetoric used to describe 
what we are doing, a situation that invites 
cynicism and suspicion about American 
rhetoric—and goals—in places far removed 
from Vietnam itself. We have observed how 
American efforts can be hampered by such 
suspicions even in places where these ef- 
forts are most constructive. 

Our observations among returned Peace 
Corps Volunteers confirm the report of the 
Student Body Presidents that the United 
States may find “. . some of her most loyal 
and courageous young people un- 
willing to serve in the Armed Forces in Viet- 
nam. We are, moreover, fearful that if the 
disenchantment accelerates, it will undercut 
the enthusiasm so necesary to the vitality 
and effectiveness of the Peace Corps itself. 
There are creative and dedicated people who 
will be reluctant to participate at all In over- 
seas programs of the Government, a state of 
affairs that would be unfortunate for the 
United States and tragic for those Americans 
who would thus be deprived of what should 
be one of the great experiences of their lives. 

We know the vision of the world that moti- 
vated yourself, President Kennedy, Vice 
President Humprey, Sargent Shriver and 
other American leaders to create the Peace 
Corps; the same vision inspired many of us 
to join, It is because we see the fulfillment 
of that vision threatened that we are 
prompted to report to you our feelings. 

On behalf of the eight hundred signators, 
this letter is submitted by the executive 
committee. 

FRANCIS ANDREW, 
Chairman, 
Enie REUTHER, 
BURT SEGALL, 
E. PHrLLIp LEVEEN, 
ALBERT C. ULMER, 
Members. 


The Leadership of President Johnson 
in the Vietnam Crisis 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with our distinguished and able 
colleagues here today in commending 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PUR- 
CELL) for taking this time to support a 
policy which is designed to avoid world 
war III and which is a policy designed 
toward bringing peace. Our men in 
South Vietnam are fighting for peace 
and against having a world war OI and 
in order to prevent bombs from falling 
on the United States and other free na- 
tions of the world. These men deserve 
the united support and backing of the 
American people and of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. 

As the Representative from the Third 
Congressional District of South Caro- 
lina, which gave to Texas such men as 
Jim Bonham, William Barrett Travis, 
Thomas Jefferson Rust, Samuel Maver- 
ick, and many others, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman. He is carrying on 
the great American tradition which is 
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for freedom, but at the same time, when 
free peoples are being trampled upon, 
they will stand up as the means to pre- 
serve those great principles and ideals 
that made this Nation great and made 
the State from which the distinguished 
and able gentleman who has the floor 
comes, the Lone Star State of Texas, 
great. I want to commend the gentle- 
man here today in the well. There is 
really no other course for this country 
to follow than the course of freedom. 


The Birth of R.F.D. Mail Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, aware of 
the great service that is rendered to the 
American farm community by the Post 
Office Department, I thought perhaps the 
House would be interested in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the publi- 
cation, Valleys of History, published by 
the Potomac Edison Co., which is a part 
of the Alleghany power system. This 
article, by Dr. Millard K. Bushong, in the 
winter issue of the aforementioned pub- 
lication is entitled, “The Birth of R.P.D. 
Mail Service.” Because of the great con- 
tribution to the American way of life by 
rural free delivery, I would like to make 
available this publication to other Mem- 
bers of the House: 

THE BIRTH or R. F. D. Mar. SERVICE 
(By Dr, Millard K. Bushong) 

The daily arrival of the mailman to nearly 
10,000,000 families at farms and rural ad- 
dresses across the country today ls accepted 
without much fanfare, but when rural free 
delivery was introduced in Jefferson County, 
W. Va., in 1896, it changed the way of life 
for hundreds of people. 

The idea of delivering the mail to farms 
free was not endorsed unanimously by either 
elected officials or the farmers. 

One member of the House said, “The de- 
livery of mall by this government to the doors 
of the farms will destroy the rural Ute of 
which America is so proud.” | 

Some people doubted its necessity and 
value, saying farmers’ mat! was not important 
enough to justify the effort and expense. 

One farmer said he opposed the service 
because it would elminate his excuse for a 
daily trip to town for a drink, 

But petitions were circulated and most of 
the rural folks welcomed the new service. 

Jefferson County, in West Virginia's his- 
toric eastern panhandle, was selected for the 
first RFD route because it was the home 
county of Postmaster General William L. 
Wilson. 

The idea for rural free delivery did not 
originate with Wilson, however, but was first 
introduced in 1890 by John Wanamaker, Post- 
master General in President Harrison's 
cabinet. 

It was Wanamaker's idea to begin his ex- 
periment in small towns first and then 
gradually extend the system to include out- 
lying farms. One of his earliest recom- 
mendations to Congress was in this con- 
nection, and on October 1, 1890, that body 
passed a joint resolution embodying his 
pian. He was authorized to test in small 
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towns and villages the practicability and ex- 
pense of the free delivery system then en- 
joyed exclusively by larger cities. In re- 
sponse to Wanamaker's declaration that no 
person should be penalized for living in the 
country and that he believed the Post Office 
Department should deliver mail to those to 
whom it was addressed, Congress appropri- 
ated $10,000 for the experiment. 

Between Feb. 1 and Sept. 3, 1891, Wana- 
maker tried out his plan in communities 
varying from 300 to 3,000 persons in popu- 
lation, There is no evidence that he experi- 
mented in communities smaller than 300, or 
in agricultural districts. The success of 
these trials made it clearer than ever that 
delivery of mail could be extended into 
sparsely settled regions. By working with 
the National Grange, National Farmers’ 
Congress, and State Farmers“ Alliance, the 
Postmaster General got more support for 
his plan. On Jan. 5, 1892, Representative 
James O'Donnell of Michigan introduced 4 
Bill to Extend the Free Delivery System of 
Mails to Rural Communities.” This bill 
carried an appropriation of $6,000,000 but 
didn't pass. An amendment appropriating 
#100,000 to be used in “experimental free de- 
livery In the country as distinct from cities 
and towns” was rejected. 

Nothing more was done until a month be- 
fore Wanamaker retired from office, when 
Congress consented to spend $10,000 for ex- 
perimental rural delivery. This bill was 
proposed by Representative Thomas E, Wat- 
son of Georgia and became a law on March 
3, 1893. Although $20,000 more was granted 
on July 16, 1894, Wanamaker's successor, W. 
S. Bissell, did nothing with the money. Bis- 
sell was, in turn, succeeded on April 4, 1895, 
as Postmaster General by William L. Wilson, 
who served the remainder of Cleveland's 
second administration. Wilson, too, agreed 
with his predecessor that the proposal was 
impracticable but added that if Congress 
made the money available for the fiscal 
year 1897 he would attempt the experiment. 
Congress replied by appropriating another 
$10,000 on June 9, 1896, which added to the 
previous amounts, made $40,000 available. 

-four routes were accordingly selected 
in various localities in 29 states. The idea 
was to conduct a general experiment to de- 
termine how the system would work under 
diverse conditions. Wilson chose his native 
county, Jefferson, as the place of the first 
trial. On Sept. 17, 1896, Col. Thomas B. 
Marche, chief clerk of the free delivery sys- 
tem of the Post Office Department. arrived 
in Charles Town to arrange the details. A 
meeting attended by several prominent resi- 
dents was held in Rouss Memorial Hall and 
the proposed system was discussed. It was 
the unanimous opinion of this gathering 
that the experiment be given every chance 
to succeed. 

Three carriers were desired to contract for 
the delivery of mail until the following July 
1. They were to operate from the Charles 
Town post office and to receive a salary of 
$200 each for their work until July. Capt. 
George H. Flagg, postmaster, was requested 
by Col. Marche to select the carriers. Among 
the persons present at the meeting, in addi- 
tion to Capt. Flagg, were Col. H. B. Daven- 
port, Samuel J. Boyd, S. Howell Brown, Rob- 
ert Chew, William Beall, Col. R, P. Chew, 
Col, John T. Gibson, George W. Washington, 
Gustav Brown, and George W. Haines. 


When Oct, 1, 1896, the day designated for 
the experiment, arrived, five routes were es- 
tablished. Three men were to operate from 
Charlies Town and one each from Halltown 
end Uvilla, The carriers from the post office 
et the county seat were Harry C. Gibson, 
Frank Young, and John W. Lucas. Those 
from the Halltown and Uvilla post offices 
were I. Keyes Strider and Melvin T. Strider, 
respectively. On the specified day these men 
set out on their respective trips and, as was 
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generally expected, they were gladly re- 
ceived by the farmers along the way. Each 
carrier averaged about 20 miles a day on 
horseback. 

There is no official record of which one is 
entitled to the honor of being the first rural 
free delivery in the United States.. The Post 
Office Department merely lists all of them 
having carried the mall on Oct. 1, 1896. 
However, Harry C. Gibson always maintained 
that he carried mall, unofficially, for several 
days in the preceding August and September, 
He said that he did this to get acquainted 
with the work and to find out how long it 
would take him to make the rounds, In addi- 
tion to delivering mail to the farmers, he 
claimed that he also carried letters from 
them to the post office. Gibson remained 
in the service for 21 years. Charles A. John- 
s9n and A. Vernon Garney, clerks in the 
Charles Town post office, assisted the car- 
riers in packing the bags. 

Postmaster General Wilson followed up the 
Jefferson County experiment by addressing 
an appeal to the farmers being served that 
they place boxes for the reception of mail. 
Thus, the carriers would not lose time in 
reaching residences some distance off the 
main roads. 
time he had to open and shut 63 farm gates 
in delivering the mall on his route. At an- 
other time he was savagely attacked by two 
large dogs on the premises of one of his 
patrons. The placing of mailboxes along the 
roadside would remove these difficulties. 

At the end of a month Postmaster Flagg 
rendered a report showing the extent of the 
service operating from the Charles Town post 
office. Its three carriers had delivered to 87 
families 1,167 letters and cards, as well as 
1,059 newspapers and packages, for a total of 
2,226 pieces. In addition, they returned for 
posting 59 letters. Patrons receiving service 
were loud in its praise and were eager for its 
continuance. Prior to this, it was no un- 
usual thing for them to lose a full half-day 
from thelr work to drive to town for expected 
mail or to send a letter or package. 

Jefferson County was the first but not the 
only community in which rural free delivery 
was tried at this time. A short while after the 
beginning of experiments there, similar ones 
were conducted in other states, In all, 15 
routes were put into operation in various 
parts of the country in October; 1896. Others 
were established, so that on June 30, 1897, 
when the fiscal year was ended, the service 
had grown to 82 routes operated from 43 
post Offices in 29 different states. 

Not all of the reports concerning these ex- 
periments were as favorable as the ones from 
Jefferson County. The dead of winter had 
set in before the work got fairly under way, 
and all sorts of difficulties were encountered 
by carriers traversing rough country roads. 
Officials entrusted with inauguration of the 
service were not always as cooperative as 
they might have been. Some of them dis- 
liked the innovation because it took them 
away from their regular work, thus hinder- 
ing their probable promotion. 

As a consequence of these discouraging re- 
ports, the new service was not well known 
when Perry S. Heath became First Assistant 
Postmaster General in March, 1897, In fact, 
Heath was greatly surprised when he learned 
that a trial was actually being made of rural 
free delivery. Nevertheless, he took charge 
of the administrative division to which the 
experiment belonged and determined to pur- 
sue his duties in a thorough manner. Be- 
hind him he had the favorable reports of 
agents in charge of the work and the over- 
whelming endorsement of farmers through- 
out the country. Evidence that Congress was 
pleased with the results is furnished by an 
appropriation of $50,000 for rural free delivery 
in 1898. 

Some opposition was still furnished by 
various fourth-class postmasters and star- 


Gibson reported that at one 
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route contractors who were afraid of being 
displaced by the new routes. In spite of this, 
experiments proceeded according to schedule. 
Finally, Postmaster General Charles Emory 
Smith, appointed by President William Me- 
Kinley, developed the idea of putting the 
service to a test of practicability by extending 
rural delivery over an entire county. He 
wanted it to supersede all other service, with 
a balance sheet of profit and loss being kept. 
The plan embodied the following four lines of 
investigation: (1) the extent which rural 
free delivery would supersede fourth-class 
post offices and star-routes; (2) whether it 
could be used as a channel through which to 
extend to the farmer all other postal facili- 
ties, as money orders, etc.; (8) its effect on 
postal revenues; and (4) its net cost to the 
Government as compared with that of the 
old system. 

In accordance with Smith's idea plans were 
made to conduct the first experiment with 
rural free delivery throughout an entire 
county, instead of on a few routes in a county. 
Carroll County, Maryland, was chosen witb 
Westminster as the distributing point. On 
Dec. 20, 1899, the trial was made. Postmas- 
ter General Smith ordered 63 minor post of- 
fices and 35 services by star-route contractors 
and mail messengers to be discontinued, all 
in one day, and rural free delivery substi- 
tuted in their place. 

The service started with four two-horse 
postal wagons operating throughout the 
countryside. They were equipped with all 
the appliances of a traveling post office, each 
with its clerk empowered to issue money 
orders, register and deliver letters, and can- 
cel stamps on letters collected. In addition. 
the wagons supplied mail at designated 
points to 20 rural carriers, for whom cross 
routes were laid out. In this way all the 
territory embodied in the order was brought 
within easy reach of the mails and 387 of 
the county's 453 square miles were covered. 

The results of these experiments were 
stated by Postmaster General Smith: 

“Rural delivery has now been sufficiently 
tried to measure its effects. The immediate 
results are clearly apparent. It stimulates 
social and business correspondence, and sO 
swells the post receipts. Its introduction 
is invariably followed by a large increase in 
the circulation of the press and of periodical 
literature. The farm is thus brought into 
direct daily contact with the currents and 
movements of the business world. A more 
accurate knowledge of ruling markets and 
varying prices is diffused, and the producer, 
with his quicker communication and larger 
information, is placed on a surer footing. 
The value of farms, as has been shown in 
many cases, is enhanced. Good roads be- 
come indispensable, and their improvement 
is the essential condition of the service. The 
material and measurable benefits are signal 
and unmistable .. . 

The disposition to leave the farm for 
the town is a famillar effect of our past 
conditions. But this tendency is checked 
and may be changed by an advance which 
conveys many of the advantages of the town 
to the farm.” 

In the subsequent development of the 
rural free delivery system in Jefferson Coun- 
ty it was necessary to abolish several of the 
smaller post offices. Notwithstanding all the 
admitted benefits of the new project, many 
persons preferred the old way of handling the 
mail 


But in the first several years of operation 
nearly all objections were overcome and the 
RFD became a tremendous force for bring- 
ing the world daily to rural folks, increasing 
the circulation of newspapers and other in- 
formational material and encouraging the 
construction of good roads. 

As one farmer said at the time: “After a 
trial of nearly a year we would feel as though 
it would take away part of life to give it 
up.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the battle to reduce poverty, 
despair, and civil strains in America will 
not be a short or simple one. Sustained 
effort, by both public and private forces, 
Will be essential if we are to guarantee 
every American a real opportunity for a 
Sound education, good employment, and 
adequate housing. 

In a homily given on Sunday, Feb- 
Tuary 27, at a mass celebrated at St. 
Matthew's Cathedral for the Washing- 
ton Catholic Interracial Council, Arch- 
bishop O'Boyle called for a strong, con- 
Sistent commitment to removing the 
scars of poverty from our society. Spe- 
Cifically, he declared that: 

It is my belief that by Joining with ali men 
of good will we can make Washington a 
model city so that the nation will have an 
example of what can be done with the press- 
ing problems of a major metropolitan area. 


The archibishop’s forceful summary 
of the challenges we face, his evocation 
of “the Christian virtue of hope,” should 
be widely read. I would like to call his 
homily to the attention of the entire 
Congress, and include it in the Record at 
this point: 

[From the Catholic Standard, March 2, 1967] 
Poverty AND Over Durr 
(By Archibishop O'Boyle) 

As I read the concluding words of today's 
Gospel selection, I could not help but refiect 
On its application to the Catholic Interracial 
Council. You have heard the word of the 
Lord in regard to the rights and the needs 
of your fellow men. And you have kept this 
word and made it fruitful through your ac- 
tlons. Today more than ever we need this 
type of dedicated witness. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that 
the struggle for racial justice has entered 
upon a new and more difficult phase. It was 
indeed vital that we worked, as we did a 
few years back, to remove from our land 
every vestige of legal discrimination. But 
when this battle was won, we found that we 
had only taken the first step toward full 
equality. 

There remainded the terrible problem of 
Poverty. While poverty and unemployment 
are not confined to the Negro race, yet they 
suffer out of all proportion to their numbers. 
They are crowded into inner-city ghettoes. 
Their children in many instances attend in- 
ferior schools. Their youth all too often find 
Jobs impossible to get. 

Far-sighted leaders in government saw this 
Problem and asked the nation to embark 
upon an all-out war on poverty. Much has 
been done since this program was put into 
effect a little more than two years ago. Yet 
eren the most friendly supporters of these 
efforts admit that they are only a beginning. 
Even worse, there is real danger that plans, 
Already inadequate, may be cut back. 

Our nation faces the great danger, in the 
Words of the Gospel, of being a “kingdom 
divided against itself.“ We may become two 
hostile peoples, one living in comfort and 
enjoying security, the other living in poverty 
With no assurance that tomorrow may not 
even be worse. Such a division would be a 
terrible injustice, to say nothing of the price 
We would pay in terms of civil strife. 
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Now is no time to be faint-hearted and to 
draw back from the struggle because it is 
costly and controversial, Those who use riots 
in our cities as an excuse for inaction mis- 
read the signs of the times. Violence must be 
deplored, but it must also be read as a sign 
of desperate need, When men risk their 
lives to react against their living conditions, 
we must recognize that the fruits of destitu- 
tion are bitter indeed. 

May I suggest that Catholic Interracial 
Councils throughout the nation join with all 
men of good will in asking our legislators to 
move strongly and consistently against urban 
and rural poverty. Programs under criticism 
may be improved, but the main struggle 
must not be cut back. 

As you well know, there are three areas of 
eritical need: Education is of the utmost 
importance. since the untrained and the un- 
skilled worker is less and less in demand to- 
day. We need our best schools and our best 
teachers in our Inner cities and in our rural 
slums. 

Then there is the need for jobs and job 
training. We must not cast aside the school 
dropout or the illiterate adult, as beyond 
hope. They can be inspired to accept help, 
if only we are intelligent and dedicated 
enough to do this properly. 

The need for good housing Is enormous, 
Breaking down the barriers of segregation 
is but one step. Even more important is 
providing homes for the poor at prices they 
can afford. We should not stop until every 
American city is a “demonstration city.” 

Finally, I want to comment on our obliga- 
tion regarding the War on Poverty. We be- 
Heve that any action taken to reduce, rather 
than increase, a national commitment in the 
struggle against poverty would be a tragic 
retreat, and would have grave national coh- 
sequences. The nation’s economy, security 
and moral integrity are directly related to 
the successful prosecution of the War on 
Poverty. 

It is my belief that by joining with all men 
of good will we can make Washington a model 
city so that the nation will have an example 
of what can be done with the pressing prob- 
lems of a major metropolitan area which 
suffers from the creeping inroads of metro- 
politan ghetto conditions. Surely, something 
can be done to improve our city and alleviate 
the suffering of so many of our people with 
the resources of the federal government so 
close at hand and a generally enlightened 
citizenry, many of whom are directing their 
time and talents to solving similar national 
problems, Something can be done, however, 
only if we understand the Gospel in regard 
to the rights and needs of our fellow men. 
If we hear the Word of the Lord and grasp 
the significance of what we do here as 
Christians around the altar, only then can 
we begin to bring the Christian virtue of 
hope to those who continually live in the 
face of despair. 


A City of Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following editorial broad- 
cast by station WMAL in Washington 
during the week of February 12, 1967. 

I have been saying over and over again 
for a long time that we will never solve 
the crime problem except with the full 
cooperation of our citizenry which re- 
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quires, among other things, their full 
moral support and cooperation with our 
Police Department. We will never im- 
prove the morale of our police officers 
unless those citizens whom they are try- 
ing to protect will at least give them the 
assistance required by good citizenship. 
This includes aiding the police by tele- 
phone for additional help when it is nec- 
essary, by reporting crimes promptly, by 
offering their testimony as witnesses to 
the crimes, the commission of which 
they have observed, and to sitting on 
juries in our courts. 
The editorial follows: 
A Crry or Fran 


The crime that makes Washington a city 
of fear can be more effectively controlled 
now. Metropolitan police could do a better 
job, if not constantly ham-strung by de- 
moralizing criticism. As police grapple with 
a soaring crime rate, they are met by cries 
of police brutality and Gestapo tactics. 
They face charges of poor community rela- 
tions and inefficlency sounded from the 
highest councils of District leadership, It 
should come as no surprise to learn that the 
Metropolitan police are demoralized. 

When police attempted to arrest resisting 
suspects last week, a crowd of 300 gathered 
and jeered police. Not one responsible voice 
was heard in support of police. 

“Experts” have spent years planning how 
police should do their job. But the lonely 
patrolman knows that, if he risks his life to 
arrest a felony suspect, there is only one 
chance in 28 the suspect will be convicted. 

The greatest improvement that can be 
made in Washington law enforcements is a 
change of public attitude. When an atti- 
tude of support develops, improved equip- 
ment and working conditions for the police 
will enevitably follow. 


Georgia Jaycees—Outstanding Federal 
Affairs Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAMSON S. STUCKEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the Jaycees of my 
State of Georgia on the Federal Affairs 
Seminar which they held in our Nation’s 
Capital during the weekend of February 
25, 1967. 

A program such as the one in which 
our Jaycees participated is one of the 
best methods of familiarizing our local 
leaders in business and government with 
the workings of our National Govern- 
ment. 

I have noted with pride that it was the 
Jaycees of my great State of Georgia 
who were the first to recognize the impor- 
tance of the Federal Affairs Seminar in 
Washington, and now, more and more 
Jaycee organizations in other States have 
begun having the same type program in 
Washington on an annual basis. 

I am a Jaycee myself, and I believe 
that we are an active group. The Jaycees 
are becoming recognized as the leaders 
of our communities. 

The Jaycees’ approach to community 
problems is action oriented and that is 
why they have been labeled Young Men 
of Action. 
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More and more young men are taking 
over leadership positions in our States 
and our communities. And, more and 
more young men are coming to Congress. 
It is becoming increasingly important 
that the people back home are fully 
aware of the activities which are con- 
ducted in Congress. It is becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that leadership in the 
community and the State must be re- 
vitalized. 

It is the Jaycees who are best prepared 
to be these leaders, and I congratulate 
them on the method by which they are 
seeking to better understand and become 
familiar with the goings on in Washing- 
ton. 

I would also like to take this opportu- 
nity to give recognition to my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable JOHN 
J, FLYNT, JR., whose coordination of the 
activities for the Federal seminar was 
outstanding and a major contributor to 
the success of the program. 


Sunken Wrecks Hazard to Life and 
Navigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
population of this Washington metro- 
politan area grows, we find that we be- 
come more dependent on the Potomac 
River for our residential and recreation- 
al needs. It is that last-mentioned use 
that concerns me today. 

The river is tempting to the litterbug, 
and the offender is sometimes the Gov- 
ernment. In this case, more than a hun- 
dred surplus ship hulls—not small ones, 
but each over 300 feet in length—were 
dumped into a small bay on the Potomac 
and left to rot. Today, more than 43 
years later, the “chickens are coming 
home to roost.” The boats have begun to 
break apart, and drift into the main 
channel. They are a hazard to naviga- 
tion and life. 

We ought to encourage the preserva- 
tion, rehabilitation and use of this river 
resource. If anything, the various levels 
of government could build public parks 

and marinas. But a man who takes his 

family on an outing should not, in effect, 
be asked to risk his life and theirs. These 
hulking menaces must be removed. 

They were the subject of a bill I intro- 
duced in the 89th Congress, and an iden- 
tical measure, H.R. 2402, which I have 
submitted in the 90th Congress. I am 
determined to see it through. This prob- 
lem was treated concisely and well by 
Mr. William Fuchs in last Sunday’s 
Washington Star magazine. I wish to 
have it printed in the Appendix as fol- 
lows: 

From the Washington Star Sunday maga- 
zine, Mar. 5, 1967] 
OLD SHIPS- THar Witt Not Dre 

Forty-three years ago a California salvage 

company floated more than 100 wooden- 
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hulled cargo ships up the Potomac River 
and into the Charles County shoreline and 
stripped them of everything of value. The 
old vessels, built during World War I, were 
then burned to the water line, filled with 
mud and gravel (presumably to anchor 
them) and left there, 30 miles from Wash- 
ington, Most of them were left in Mallow's 
Bay, a small indentation of the Potomac 
directly across from the Quantico Marine 
base. They've been there since, bushes grow- 
ing out of them, home for snakes and birds. 

Today the hulks are not only unsightly, 
but they also have become a menace. The 
mud and gravel is spilling out of them; the 
pilings that once fenced them are deteriorat- 
ing, leaving large gaps, and the ships them- 
selves are decaying and breaking apart. 

Samuel C. (Buddy) Linton, a former mem- 
ber of the Maryland House of Delegates, ls 
one of a growing member of Charles County 
citizens who are annoyed. “Do you know 
what got me interested in this problem?“ 
Linton asks. “When I was in the legislature 
in 1959 one of those old hulks drifted down 
to a spot across from my home and a man 
I knew took his children out in a boat to see 
it. You see a 300-foot thing floating down 
the river with bushes growing out of it and 
you are naturally curious. Well, his boat hit 
one of the submerged parts of the ship and 
overturned. He got the boat uprighted and 
got his children back in, but he slipped un- 
der and drowned.” 

Another ship broken loose and drifted at 
least 10 miles down river and lodged on the 
Virginia shore. It's still lying there,” says 
Linton. 

The hulks are too big to be taken lightly; 
a major engineering operation will be neces- 
sary. They are 300 feet long, 35 to 40 feet 
wide and weigh from 300 to 700 tons. In 
1964, while a member of the Maryland legis- 
lature, Linton sponsored a resolution calling 
on the President to have the vessels removed. 
Rep. Hervey G. Machen, D-Md., has intro- 
duced a bill in this Congress which would 
require the Army to oversee the removal of 
the ships. The bill has been referred to the 
House Public Works Committee. 

It would be some consolation if these ships 
had distinguished themselves in the service 
of their country. The truth is, Linton 
says, they were miserable failures. “These 
ships represented America’s first venture in 
building war transports. They were built to 
cross the ocean with troops and cargo. But 
most of them got a day out and broke down. 
They sprang ieaks and caught fire. Many of 
these ships in Mallow's Bay were never com- 
pleted.” 

The Army estimates that it would cost be- 
tween $250,000 and $300,000 for the removal 
but Linton has a suggestion that would 
reduce the cost considerably. “The armed 
forces in this area could have a joint project 
for training their engineers,” he says. . 

One thing can be said for that suggestion: 
The old ships would finally gain a measure of 
glory. 

WILLIAM- FUCHS. 


Two Maryland Soldiers Killed in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pic. William L. Campbell, of Suitland, 
and Sp4c. Robert D. Yorker, of Queens- 
town, were recently killed in combat in 
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Vietnam, and I wish both to commend 
their courage and to honor their memory 
by including the following newspaper 
article in the RECORD : 
Two MARYLAND SOLDIERS KILLED IN 
VIETNAM 


Two more Maryland soldiers were killed 
last week in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 
ment reported yesterday. They were Pfc: 
William L, Campbell, 21, of Suitland, and 
Spec. 4 Robert D. Yorker, 20, of Queenstown. 

Pfc. Campbell was killed Friday by enemy 
fire while he was on patrol. Four days earlier 
he had been awarded a Bronze Star for help- 
ing two men in his company who had been 
wounded by an enemy land mine. And late 
in February he had captured a Viet Cong, 
the first prisoner taken by his company. 

Pfc, Campbell was assigned to the 199th 
Infantry Brigade. He was drafted in Novem- 
ber, 1965, and arrived in Vietnam on Christ- 
mas Day 1966. 

In the long letters he wrote to his parents, 
Pfc. Campbell said that conditions in the last 
month were “rough.” His company was 
stationed in a pineapple grove on an island 
in a river, where the salt water eroded the 
lighters his parents sent and soaked the food 
they took on patrol. 

A watch or a flashlight would tast about 
one patrol, he wrote. 

41-PAGE LETTER 

Mrs. Campbell received a letter Monday, 
hours before she heard the news of her son's 
death from the Defense Department. It con- 
tained a picture of her son decorated with 
the Bronze Star and news of his awards. 

He wrote a 4l-page letter when he first 
arrived in Vietnam and continued to write 
regularly. He described the countryside, 
the primroses and the Vietnamese women 
with their geese as well as the hardships of 
the war. 

But “It was rough and he was often hun- 
gry.” his mother said. 

Pic. Campbell was born in Washington, 
but lived most of his life in Suitland. 

He graduated from Suitland High School 
and attended Prince Georges College. He 
was employed by Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans before he was drafted. 

Meanwhile, residents farther up the river 
in the Cumberland area were breathing 
easier yesterday as the river there continued 
to recede. Flooding there had been wide- 
spread Tuerday. 

On the south branch of the Potomac in 
Springfield, W. Va., the river rose to almost 
seven feet above flood level very early yes- 
terday, closing parts of several roads, ac- 
cording to State Police. - 

NO SERIOUS DAMAGE 


There was no serious damage to thè small 
town, which is about 25 miles south of Cum- 
berland, State police in Romney, W. Va,, 
reported. 

The Weather Bureau in Washington pre- 
dicted three to four feet of overflow just 
north of Washington for this morning. 

Specialist Yorker, a draftee who had spent 
less than a year in the Army, was killed 
February 28 by a Viet Cong hand grenade 
explosion. 

Specialist Yorker, a member of the 16th 
Infantry Regiment, was drafted March 13. 
1966, and was sent to Vietnam last Novem- 
ber after training at Fort Jackson, 5.0.. and 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

He was a 1965 graduate of Kennard High 
School, in Centreville, and worked as a 
gardener for the Wye Institute. 

Specialist Yorker is survived by his father, 
Cornelius Yorker; his mother, Mrs. Ford: 
three brothers, Cornelius, Ernest and Fer- 
rell Yorker; two sisters, Shirley and Diane 
Yorker, and a son, Sheldon D. Turner, all of 
Queenstown, 


Milwaukee Journal Supports Presidential 
Commission on Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 10, 1967 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
a concise and persuasive summary of 
the arguments in favor of the changes 
in the draft law recently recommended 
by the Presidential Commission, I 
strongly recommend an editorial pub- 
lished in the March 8, 1967, issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Goon BEGINNING TOWARD a Famen MILITARY 
Dnarr : 

There has been growing awareness that 
the system under which we draft our young 
men for military service may on occasion 
be unfair, sometimes needlessly disruptive 
of personal life and perhaps unwholesome 
In its effects on higher education. 

It has been asked, with justification, why 
a college student should have his draft ob- 
ligation deferred. It has been noted that 
a college student can pyramid his immunity 
by graduate work, marriage and fatherhood 
and finally becoming too old to draft. By 
requiring students to maintain a certain 
academic average to keep the draft board at 
bay, educators have pointed out, the system 
puts overwhelming pressure on achieving 
good grades, which already are worshiped 
to excess, 

Critics have said that present policy tends 
to create a military force topheavy with 
school dropouts, the disadvantaged and the 
academically untalented. They further note 
that the present system of taking older men 
first—from age 26 downward—disrupts ca- 
Teer and marriage plans and causes hardship 
to employers. 

Two study groups now have considered 
these matters and made recommendations. 
One was named by congress, the other ap- 
pointed by President Johnson. The presi- 
dent, with both reports in hand, now has 
made his own report to congress. 

Both groups and the president are in solid 
agreement on a major point—that young 
men, starting at age 19, be drafted first. 
The president plans to make this change by 
executive order. 

Since more men will become draft eligible 
than the armed forces can use at any one 
time, the presidential commission proposes 
some type of impartial, random selection 
method to pick those who must serve—some 
form of lottery like the “goldfish bowl” of 
the past. The congressional group says it 
won't work. The president disagrees. He 
has ordered the defense department to work 
out such a system and have it in operation 
by Jan. 1, 1969, although congress may have 
other ideas. 

The president and both study groups want 
to end postgraduate student deferments, 
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with limited exceptions. The president, for 
example, thinks only medical and dental 
students should be exempt and plans to is- 
sue an executive order to that end, although 
congress again may intervene. 

Johnson and the commissions split three 
ways on undergraduate deferments. The 
congressional group defends the present col- 
lege deferment system. The president's 
commission wants to end it except for officer 
trainees. The president himself says the 
matter needs more discussion and study. 

The presidential commission sees inequi- 
ties and inconsistencies in the operation of 
the whole draft and appeal board setup, It 
wants the machinery overhauled and tight- 
ened up. Again, the president wants this 
deferred for study. 

The congressional study group took the 
firmest line on use of milltary reserve mem- 
bers. It urged Johnson to order more or- 

reservists to active duty and thus 
better spread the war burden. The presi- 
dent had no comment on this recommenda- 
tion, which surely deserves better. 

Despite the disagreement, the discussion 
has been healthy. It spells the end to our 
backward system of drafting older men first. 
It probably will result in some sort of lot- 
tery to pick men impartially. It would end 
the nteed haven of graduate school for 
most eligible men and at least focuses atten- 
tion on the obvious inequities of undergrad- 
uate deferment. And it promises a thorough 
look at the whole mechanism of selective 
service. 


Carl Humelsine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the art of bringing history to 
life is not an easy one. It requires great 
energy, ability, and imagination, plus a 
firm belief in the value of our past as an 
active infiuence on our present life. 
One man who has mastered this art is 
Carlisle H. Humelsine, a native of 
Hagerstown, Md., in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District, the president of Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Inc., and recently 
appointed by the President of the United 
States to be the Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. 

Every year more than a million visi- 
tors, from all corners of the world, come 
to Williamsburg to marvel at this en- 
chanting and exciting re-creation of the 
past, and to learn, during their stay in 
the 18th century, something of the cul- 
ture and spirit in which America was 
born. Few, however, really learn how 
Williamsburg itself has been restored 
and is now managed, and few ever gain 
a grasp of all the activities which are 
centered there. 

In a lively article in the Baltimore Sun 
magazine on March 5, Helen Henry de- 


scribed Carl Humelsine's accomplish- 
ments at Williamburg and the many 
other ways in which he serves the arts 
of history. Since Carl Humelsine has 
now been chosen by the President to di- 
rect the planning for our national cele- 
bration of the American Revolution’s bi- 
centennial, I would like to bring this ar- 
ticle to the attention of the entire Con- 
gress. 
The article follows: 


CARL HUMELSINE: WILLIAMSBURG’s MODERN 
Man 


(By Helen Henry) 


Saturday mornings, visitors pour into this 
Eighteenth Century enclave to experience its 
special flavor and historical significance. At 
the same time Carlisle H. Humelsine, presi- 
dent of Colonial Williamsburg, and his wife 
Mary are usually on their way out of town to 
enjoy a Twentieth Century weekend. 

Within an hour’s drive from the mellow, 
period-furnished Cole-Norton house, their 
official residence on Duke of Gloucester street 
(one of the old capital's 135 restored and re- 
constructed buildings), the Humelsines reach 
their own retreat: a striking contemporary 
house on the Piankatank River, estuary of 
the Chesapeake. 

Williamsburg’s antique charm dissolves 
dramaticaly in the six-sided house of weath- 
ered wood and glass. Open to every view of 
river and Wilton Creek and the Bay around 
the bend, it seems to float on a. pine-and- 
holly-studded island. Modern furnishings, 
paintings and sculptures mingle happily, like 
their owners, with Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century pieces, There's a pool- 
side sauna. And a guesthouse in which the 
Humelsine daughters—Mary Carlisle, a Sweet 
Briar junior, and Barbara Sue, a Williams- 
burg High School senior—have their own 
apartment, 

Maryland-born Carl Humelsine admits he 
is a maverick. Steeped in the architecture, 
arts and crafts of the Williamsburg scene for 
thirteen years, he devotes his executive tal- 
ents to their preservation and interpretation. 
But equally he iś pledged to his own times: 
“I can't think that anybody in his right mind 
would build anything but a contem 
house today . Ot course fine old houses 
should be preserved. But build a traditional 
house? No, that belongs to the past.” 

For his part, a contemporary house on the 
river, clams and oysters off ite dock, a 36- 
foot ocean-racing yawl to cruise the Tide- 
water (“which my old professor Dr. Reginald 
V. Truitt taught me to love“) “gives us the 
best of both worlds.” 

Relevant is his modest “I'm-Just-lucky” 
reply to Interviewers who ask how he came 
to this post of considerable responsibility in 
the world of Williamsburg. 

Humelsine, a Hagerstown boy, demon- 
strated capacity for leadership so well on the 
University of Maryland campus that, after 
graduating in the Class of 1937 the then pres- 
ident H. C. Curly Byrd chose him as special 
assistant. It was prelude to a notable mili- 
try and government career. 

During World War IT he was assistant to 
Army Chief of Staff General George C. Mar- 
shall and was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross (he wears in his lapel a rib- 
bon miniature of the decoration presented 
him by the general, whose memory he ven- 
erates) and the Bronze Star. After his dis- 
charge (as colonel) he served in the State 
Department as Deputy Undersecretary and 
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Assistant Secretary until 1953, when he be- 
came executive vice president and senior 
resident officer of Colonial Williamsburg. He 
was elected president in 1958. 

“I was in a government career,” he said, 
“and my choice then was to go abroad in 
foreign service, when the Williamsburg op- 
portunity arose: And it offered aspects of 
both government and a private business 
operation. It fitted my academic training 
(he majored in history and education) and 
my interest in period furnishings ... my 
tastes in antiques have since been elevated 
to levels I can't afford! 

At 52, he heads one of the biggest restora- 
tion projects ever undertaken, with a yearly 
operating budget of more than $15,000,000, 
and a staff of 2,000 employees. 

He is in fact top executive of two corpora- 
tions: Colonial Williamsburg (nonprofit- 
educational) operates and carries forward 
the Restoration through historical, educa- 
tional cultural programs, A subsidiary busi- 
ness corporation, Williamsburg Restoration, 
manages the revenue-producing hotels, res- 
taurants and licensed manufactures of re- 
productions which are sold over the country. 
Income from the business corporation goes 
to Colonial Williamsburg’s project. 

“We're really a large museum operation 
an outdoor and indoor museum, one of 
the largest in the world. And we're unique,” 
he added, “as a restoration town that is 
really lived in. The historic area is open 
every day except Christmas, the only museum 
in the world that does this.” 

A great, thrilling exhibit, to which a mil- 
lion vistors come annually from every state 
and foreign countries, Colonial Williamsburg 
is the production of an impressive staff of 
experts. They are specialists in preservation 
research, historians, archaeologists, archi- 
tects and craftsmen among others who com- 
bine to create the total setting and varied 
appeals of this historic town. 

On any day Humelsine has conferences 
with one or more of these authorities in his 
office—a spacious room with period flavor 
and contemporary overtones: two favorite 
Dali drawings hang among primitives from 
the folk art collection and Nineteenth Cen- 
tury paintings. A tall-case clock ticks as it 
did in the Eighteenth Century. 

An early caller may be John M. Graham, 
the Restoration's eminent curator, come to 
discuss the purchase of a particular antique: 
“Should we pay $25,000 for it?" It probably 
would be a piece destined for one of the five 
new exhibition buildings to be added to the 
Restoration within the next year or two. 

Restoration people call the Collection Ware- 
house in Williamsburg “Mr. Graham's treas- 
ure house’—sometimes “Aladdin’s Cave.“ 
From a wealth of antiques in its immaculate 
storage rooms come all the furnishings of 
the exhibition buildings . . . Marvelous col- 
lections of furniture and fabrics, equally rare 
porcelains, silver, brass and earthenware; 
magnificent Eighteenth Century costumes, 
original; utensils; conversation pieces—all 
things needed to furnish rooms entirely. 
The decorations are changed twice a year, 
summer and winter. Pieces of furniture are 
regularly brought to the Collection House to 
be refurbished, or just to “rest.” 

This assemblage, says Humelsine, “is one 
of the greatest study collections of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Tops. The 
English collection has no superior in this 
country. And our American collection ranks 
along with the half dozen best in the coun- 
try, exceeded only, perhaps, by Winterthur's. 

“We continue to buy in this field; the 
curator goes to England every year... Our 
curatorial staff spends an average of several 
hundred thousands dollars annually.” 

Another frequent conferrer with Humel- 
sine is Edward P. Alexander, vice president 
in charge of education, an outstanding au- 
thority on interpretation. “We run 
ten to twelve seminars a year on decorative 
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arts, also several special ones in conjunction 
with the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture and the College of William and 
Mary. One of our most popular ones is the 
Garden Symposium: we've been listed as one 
of the six great gardens of the western world. 

“We hold an international assembly of for- 
eign graduate students every year... And 
the annual ‘Prelude to Independence’ (cele- 
brating the crucial decisions of May 1776 in 
the Williamsburg capitol that foreshadowed 
the Declaration on July 4 in Philadelphia). 

“This is the nineteenth year,” he added, 
“for the Williamsburg Antique Forum; the 
tenth year for the Student Burgesses. 

“Our research program is tremendous, We 
produce a film every eighteen months. We 
publish books, everything from popular to 
scholarly.” j 

Other staff members, other considerations: 
Perhaps Rudolph Bares, Jr., vice president 
in charge of the Restoration’s hotel and 
restaurant operations, bringing an architect 
to discuss building operations of the new 
restaurant-conference center. ... Ora new 
decorative plan for doing over a section of 
Williamsburg Inn. 

Thomas McCaskey, promotion and adver- 
tising director, wants us to consider an ad- 
vertising campaign. . Or I. L. Jones, Jr., 
our treasurer, brings in a number of authori- 


‘zations to be approved for new restoration 


projects,” For example, the Geddy house, 
now being restored: its interior and exte- 


rior work, the estimates and appropria- 
tions. . An original house is always a 
fascination.” 


Administrative headquarters, just outside 
the historic area, is the Goodwin Building. 
It is named in honor of the late Rev. Dr. 
W. A. R. Goodwin of old Bruton Parish 
Church who, in 1926, inspired John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. to make the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury restoration a reality. 

Until Mr. Rockfeller’s death in 1960, all 
funds for the project were provided per- 
sonally by him and members of his family, 
The restoration is now carried forward 
through the continuing support of the family 
of John D, Rockefeller, Jr. Since the be- 
ginning, 41 years ago, the work of restoring 
has cost about $75,000,000. 

In tion, maintenance and interpre- 
tation, Colonial Williamsburg reports an an- 
nual deficit of about $1,500,000—a deficit 
that is met from the $2,000,000 income of 
& permanent endowment fund provided by 
Mr. Rockefeller, 

“We are going to start to make money 
eventually on our business corporation,” he 
continued. “But we subsidize our museum 
operation to the extent of $3,000,000 a year. 
It costs us roughly a million and a half to 
subsidize the museum operation in its en- 
tirety—salaries, gardens, running expenses, 
upkeep, guides, operational budget ... We 
spend another million on replacements, pur- 
chase of furnishings and furniture. And 
property acquisition ... we've just bought 
eighteen acres from the College of William 
and Mary at about $800,000.” 

The administration has purchased, as a 
protective measure against commercial en- 
croachment, more than 4,000 acres surround- 
ing the historic enclave (130 acres in the 
heart of Williamsburg). 

In the historic area 85 houses which have 
survived since the Eighteenth Century were 
saved, stripped of later additions and re- 
stored to their original condition. 

An additional 50 major buildings and 
many smaller structures were rebuilt on 
original sites after extensive archaeological, 
architectural and historical research. Prime 
examples*are the Governor's Palace and the 
Capitol. 

“Williamsburg was not bulldozed and re- 
constructed, as many mistakenly believe,” 
Mr. Humelsine points out. Mr. Rockefel- 
ler's interest was centered in saving the 100 
surviving buildings.” 
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In a handsome horse-drawn landau Mr. 
and Mrs. Humelsine have escorted many 
visiting dignitaries and foreign heads of 
state on red-carpet tours of Williamsburg. 
As official hosts they frequently entertain 
other eminent visitors attending the educa- 
tional forums, seminars and symposiums. 

Here, for example, is what their social 
calendar included during the first week's 
session of the recent Antique Forum: 

Monday morning Mr. Humelsine greeted 
the 350 guests in a welcoming address at the 
Lodge, conference center. In the evening. 
with his wife, he was host at a cocktail re- 
ception. Tuesday: tour in the landau with 
Lady Pattie and Sir Robert Menzies, former 
prime minister of Australia (presently on a 
visiting lectureship at the University of Vir- 
ginia) and luncheon at Christiana Camp- 
bells restored tavern (serenaded with 
Eighteenth Century songs by a costumed 
lute-playing balladeer); later, a dinner party 
in their honor at the Humelsines’ Cole-Nor- 
ton house. 

Wednesday: luncheon at the river house 
for Alice Winchester, editor of the magazine 
Antiques, and members of her staff, followed 
by a visit to a Virginia river plantation 
nearby; and in the evening, back at the offi- 
cial house, a dinner for Sir John Summerson, 
director of Soane's Museum in London, who 
lectured on Hogarth at the forum. 

Thursday: reception for southern park 
service directors at Carter's Grove, the Eight- 
eenth Century showplace outside Williams- 
burg (Mr. Humelsine is chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission). Friday: & 
party for members of the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts (he is a trustee), and on Sunday 
a dinner party for ten couples attending the 
forum. 

He goes frequently to New York for execu- 
tive and finance committee meetings and the 
twice-yearly board meetings. He goes to 
Washington meetings several times a 
month—he's an executive committee mem- 
ber of the National Trust for Historical 
Preservation. 

Mr. Humelsine is also a director of the 
Grand Teton Lodge Company in Wyoming 
and Caneel Bay Plantation in the Virgin 
Islands, both Rockefeller-sponsored organi- 
gations. He is a member of the United States 
Commission of UNESOO, a trustee of the 
Mariners’ Museum (Hampton, Va.) and 
member of the Jamestown Foundation. 

He moves at a modern pace in the quiet, 
questing atmosphere pervading this museum 
of history and heritage. Mornings, on his 
way to the Goodwin building, he stops at 
one or another of the Restoration projects, 
pauses to chat with a costumed guide or 
craftsman working with oldtime tools. One 
doesn't easily picture tall, broad-shouldered 
Carl Humelsine in breeches and buckled 
shoes or his well-brushed black hair in a 
Georgian wig. 

Nor is he ever likely—even in this enclave 
described (by a former government colleague 
in Washington) as Humelsine’s “own little 
barony“— to depart from his casually correct 
Twentieth Century attire of tailored sports 
jackets and flannel slacks ... or to serve 
Madeira and rum in preference to Maryland 
rye, Scotch and martinis. 

But none is more permeated than Hu- 
melsine with the significance of his domain, 
which has been called the training ground 
for leaders of American independence. As 
director of its preservation, he hews always 
to the purpose of Colonial Williamsburg: “To 
re-create accurately the environment of the 
men and women of Eighteenth-Century Wil- 
liamsburg and to bring about such an under- 
standing of their lives and times that present 
and future generations may more yividly ap- 
preciate the contribution of these early 
Americans to the ideals and culture of our 
country.” 
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“Handicapped Workers, Community As- 
sets” —Prize-Winning Essay by Linda 
Albright, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 10, 1967 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, each 
year the Oklahoma Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped 
Sponsors an essay contest in which Okla- 
homa high school students compete for 
college scholarships and an expense- 
Paid trip to Washington, D.C. The theme 
of this year’s contest was “Handicapped 
Workers—Community Assets.” The par- 
ticipating students were asked to inves- 
tigate personally how handicapped work- 
ers in their communities are proving that 
“ability, not disability,” counts. 

The winning essay was submitted by 
Miss Linda Albright of Putnam City High 
School in Oklahoma City, Okla. I ask 
unanimous consent that Miss Albright's 
excellent essay be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANDICAPPED WoRKERS—COMMUNITY ASSETS 
(By Linda Albright, age 17 years, Oklahoma 

City, Okla.. Putnam City High School, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Ralph Downs, prin- 

cipal, Alva Card, teacher) 

“No man is an island entire of himself; 
every man is a piece of the continent—a part 
of the main.“ Dally each one of us comes in 
contact with other parts—influencing, shap- 
ing, and adding to that whole we call a com- 
munity. Thus, it is vital that each part 
function at its best, adding hope rather than 
desperation; self-reliance rather than de- 
Pendency; work rather than idleness, 

One part of society in particular does not 
take this important role in the community 
lightly as the inevitable pattern of life. The 
handicapped are determined to live life to 
the fullest as productive, contributing citi- 
zens. To do so is personal triumph, Their 
Self-image demands .that they consciously 
take an active part in their communities. 
Every day, thousands of handicapped persons 
do so through their jobs, showing the world— 
and themselves—that they are valuable as- 
Sets to the communities in which they live. 

One such person is George Limber, owner 
Of Swiss Cleaners in Oklahoma City. Al- 
though Mr. Limber has been blind since his 
Sophomore year in high school, he has re- 
fused to become resigned to his misfortune. 
He proceeded to finish his education and 
Was graduated from the University of Okla- 
homa with a degree in Business Administra- 
‘Vion, Afterwards, he went into business for 
himself. Since that time his firm has 
from one to four locations. In addition to 
Maintaining his business, Mr. Limber is ac- 
tive in the community itself, contributing 
his unusual zeal and ingenuity. He is a 
member of the Better Business Bureau, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Oklahoma 
Dry Cleaners’ Association. He also takes an 
active part on the board of directors of his 
church. He certainly has set a fine example 
Of determination and self-reliance to his 
three sons ad associates as well as furnishing 


John Donne, “The Tolling of the Bells”; 
Adventures in English Literature (Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc., 1963) p. 224. 
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the community with a fine dry cleaning 
service. 

Another handicapped individual contrib- 
uting to the community is Marie Brooks, the 
personnel director for Goodwill Industries in 
Oklahoma City. To Miss Brooks, a para- 
plegic, Goodwill is not just a job, but a 
cause. During my conversation with her, I 
could not help being impressed with the 
concern she has for the development of the 
handicapped as a whole—not just in voca- 
tional training. In one instance I observed, 
she went out of her way to help another 
individual to regain his interest in and re- 
sponsibility for himself. Instead of simply 
arranging an appointment for him, she 
showed him how to arrange it for himself; 
then left the responsibility for arranging the 
appointment up to him. Another instance 
displaying her dedication that I observed 
was the placement of Johnny Brightwell, a 
mentally retarded man. After unsuccess- 
fully trying to place him in several depart- 
ments, she refused to give up. She finally 
placed him in the cafeteria—this time suc- 
cessfully. From that time on, his immediate 
supervisors reported great improvement. 
Now, Johnny's response to his job is It's 
fun.” Marie Brooks’ devotion has helped 
many other handicapped individuals like 
Johnny Brightwell to adjust to their handi- 
caps and become well-placed, productive 
community assets. People of her dedication 
are an indispensable asset to any community. 

It is true that these two people and thou- 
sands like them are assets to my community 
in the sense that they perform needed tasks 
well. But that is only the first part of their 
services. More important are the positive 
attitudes they add to the community, Like 
Marie Brooks, they shape the community by 
teaching others hope, self-reliance, and per- 
sonal responsibility through the fine exam- 
ples of their own lives, Like Mr. Limber, 
they do their share of adding to the com- 
munity by work for civic organizations such 
as the Better Business Bureau and the 
Chamber of Commerce. As parts of the 
whole, they influence the community by 
serving as lights of hope and courage— not 
only to the handicapped as Marie Brooks 
has done, but to the entire survival of the 
philosophy on which this country was 
built—“I can.“ They live, work, and build 
by this philosophy while others talk about 
its disappearance. They stand as symbols 
of courage to anyone determined to make the 
best of what he has instead of complaining 
about why he can't. This fervor of deter- 
mination is inescapably passed on to their 
neighbors, co-workers, and children. They 
inject the community with hope and self- 
rellance—its best defense against its worst 
enemy, laziness and apathy—the one han- 
dicap these people do not have. There could 
be no greater contribution to any com- 
munity. 


To Save a New Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in the February 10 Los Angeles 
Times states with admirable clarity and 
conciseness America’s most urgent do- 
mestic goal—to save the children of the 
poor from the lives their parents have 
been forced to lead. 

The measures contained in President 
Johnson’s message on youth and chil- 
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dren, the editorial points out, would make 
a meaningful contribution. 

The Times joins with Mr. Johnson in 
asking Congress for these literally life- 
saving measures: More direct financial 
aid, expansion of the Headstart project, 
improving health of impoverished chil- 
dren—and many more. 

The complete editorial follows: 

To Save A New GENERATION 

The most deeply tragic aspect of vert 
in America is that there is a “lost hho 
tion” of the poor—men and women who have 
virtually no hope of reaching economic in- 
dependence or social fulfillment. 

Some impoverished adults will be helped 
in finding Jobs and others trained for new 
employment. Most, however, have been so 
deprived of opportunity In the past that they 
are totally unequipped for the present or 
the future. 

This nation’s most urgent domestic goal, 
therefore, is to save the next generation. 
We must not only offer the promise of a 
better life to the young but also the means 
to achieve it. 

To provide that hope and those means 
President Johnson this week asked Congress 
to fund a wide range of programs for under- 
privileged young people. 

Mr. Johnson noted that the total federal 
investment in children and youth this year 
had nearly tripled since the $3.5 billion spent 
in 1960. Yet 5.5 million children under 6, 
and 9 million more under 17 live in families 
too poor to feed and house them adequately, 
Despite our national affluence and gener- 
osity, 12 million children live in families 
“below the poverty line” receive no welfare 
assistance. 

Much of the $700 million total cost of the 
recommendations thus was for increases in 
various kinds of direct financial aid. But 
more than money is needed. And the most 
promising sections of the President’s speech 
dealt with the various special programs he 
recommended, particularly the expansion of 
the Head Start project. . 

Head Start is the remarkably successful 
program to prepare 1 children to 
make the transition from their slum environ- 
ment to the strange world of formal educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Johnson proposed extending Head 
Start through primary grades, lowering and 
enlarging the number of 3-year-olds who 
participate in the program, and undertaking 
pilot programs to determine if the project 
would be effective on even younger chil- 
dren. The Times believes that the success 
of Head Start justifies its expansion. 

Other programs suggested by the Presi- 
dent also could make a meaningful contri- 
bution to helping deprived youngsters. 

A major area of need is the still-deplorable 
state of child health in impoverished areas, 
which Mr. Johnson would assist through 
federal grants to state and local clinics. 
Pilot programs of “child and parent centers” 
could point the way to more efficient means 
of providing necessary services for families 
in acute need. 

The President proposed new programs as 
well to meet the critical problem of unem- 
ployment among young people, which has 
risen to 12% while the percentage among 
adults has dropped to 2%. Although Mr. 
Johnson's message offered some temporary 
remedies, the more provocative discussion 
of teen-age unemployment was stirred earlier 
by Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz. 

The secretary charged that the present 

educational system fails to cope 
adequately with the realities of the labor 
market. His call for a basic re-examination 
of the gap between the world of education 
and that of work must not be ignored. 
Progress, however, will depend upon the co- 
operation of not only educators and em- 
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ployers but also upon labor unions and 
parents. 

“Our greatest wealth,” said the President, 
are “our young people.” Protection of that 
wealth, therefore, deserves the highest na- 
tional priority. 


Problems of Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE 


E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, utilizing his own special style 
of balloon-bursting humor, Columnist 
Art Buchwald, in a recent article in the 
Washington Post, laid bare the oft-re- 
peated argument concerning the effect 
of the bombing of North Vietnam on 
morale. 

I doubt that there is an American sol- 
dier in Vietnam who would not feel a 
great surge of joy over news that a seri- 
ous move toward negotiation and cease- 
fire was underway—even if this move in- 
cluded cessation of the bombing in North 
Vietnam. Columnist Buchwald’s con- 
tribution follows: 

PROBLEMS OF MORALE 
(By Art Buchwald) 

WASHINGTON.—In an the discussions of 
the bombing of North Vietnam, the one word 
that keeps popping up is “morale.” Secre- 
tary McNamara stated in congressional testi- 
mony that while the bombing did not stop 
the infiltration from North Vietnam, it has 
been a major factor in keeping up morale in 
South Vietnam. 

Visitors coming back from Hanoi and 
North Vietnam say that the American bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam has had a tremendous 
effect on North Vietnamese morale, and that 
it has given the north the will and strength 
to go on. 

So here you have one of the most ticklish 
situations of the Vietnam war. Whose mo- 
rale would be hurt the most if you stopped 
bombing North Vietnam? 

If it’s true that the bombing of North Viet- 
nam by American planes has helped North 
Vietnamese morale to the point that they 
are determined to continue the war, then 
the obvious answer is that we should stop 
the bombing. Without American planes 
overhead Communist morale could fall 
apart and Hanoi might make a dash to the 
peace table. . 

MORALE IN SOUTH 

The only thing wrong with this is that if 
we stopped the bombing of North Vietnam 
we might do untold damage to morale in 
South Vietnam. It is no secret that the 
Americans have been bombing South Viet- 
nam more than they have North Vietnam, 
mainly because there is more to bomb in 
the south. The South Vietnamese are will- 
ing to put up with this so long as they know 
that North Vietnam is getting its share of 
bombs. 

To stop bombing North Vietnam would 
mean that there would be a lot more planes 
avallable to bomb South Vietnam, which 
certainly isn't anything the South Vietna- 
mese are looking forward to. 

Then there is the question of U.S, morale 
to be considered. If American filers were 
forbidden to bomb North Vietnam, and were 
only allowed to bomb South Vietnam, their 
morale would go down by 100%. You can 
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always make a mistake bombing a target in 
South Vietnam, but anything you hit in 
North Vietnam is considered fair game. 


AMERICAN MORALE 


The final factor to be taken Into consid- 
eration Is morale on the American home 
front. Every time there is a pause in the 
bombing of North Vietnam, a large propor- 
tion of the American people get very de- 
pressed and congressmen and senators start 
making speeches saying we are not backing 
up our boys at the front. 

As soon as we resume the bombing, morale 
at home zooms and everyone is happy again. 

I haven't mentioned what the American 
bombing of North Vietnam is doing to the 
Red Chinese morale, but from all reports 
they would like to see us continue bombing 
the north just so Hanoi won't start peace 
negotiations. 

The Soviet Union, whom we've been trying 
to woo over to our side in the past year, is 
having its own moral problem, because its 
ground-to-air missiles haven't been working 
too well in North Vietnam. 

So when you get right down to it, the big 
issue of Vietnam boils down to morale, and 
if we can solve that one, we can end the war, 


Original Thinker Visits Blackfoot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the January 12 edition of the Blackfoot 
News, published in Blackfoot, Idaho, car- 
ried an excellent editorial by its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Drury Brown, on one of 
Idaho's most outstanding citizens—Mr. 
J.R. Simplot, president of the J. R. Sim- 
plot Co. 

Mr. Brown's editorial relates the con- 
fidence exuded by Mr. Simplot during a 
speech the latter made in Blackfoot; con- 
fidence in himself and his company but, 
more importantly, confidence in the fu- 
15 of Idaho and the American way of 

B 

Mr. Speaker, I share Mr. Simplot’s con- 
fidence in the potential of Idaho and the 
people of this great Nation. 

And, for all who seek a better way of 
life for themselves and who may be look- 
ing for industrial opportunity, may I sug- 
gest that they find out what Idaho has 
to offer? 

Mr. Brown's editorial follows: 

ORIGINAL THINKER Vistrs BLACKFOOT 

Tuesday night, members of the Blackfoot 
Chamber of Commerce had an opportunity 
to view and hear a living legend. 

J. R. Simplot, who started from scratch in 
Idaho and has developed into its outstanding 
captain of industry, has probably done more 
to develop its natural resources than any 
other man in its history. 

A self-educated man, Mr. Simplot recited 
some Of his early history and the early his- 
tory of the state in telling how his daddy 
from Dubuque, Iowa, came to Idaho in 1908 
in an immigrant car and settled on a home- 
stead near Burley. His earliest memory, he 
said, was of picking potatoes. 

As to equipment—the first piece he was 
aware of was a crude one-horse plow, Next 
evolution was a potato screen for sorting. 
Then the two-horse potato digger. The first 
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potato cellar was a deep trench in the ground 
filled with the harvested potato crop to 
within three feet of the surface, then covered 
over with earth and with a heavy straw cover 
over the mound, 

He recited how his daddy took an early car 
of fresh potatoes to market, The car was 
loaded and the contents covered with'straw. 
A passenger fare to market was provided by 
the railroad line so his daddy could ride along 
to stoke the fire kept burning in the car. 
He remembers his daddy complaining upon 
his return that the car of potatoes didn't 
bring more on the market than the freight. 
Carloads of potatoes then brought 15¢ per 
hundredweight on the market. As ship- 
ments increased, occasionally it was possible 
to sell superior potatoes for 40¢ per hundred- 
weight. But growers generally complained. 
Idaho was just too far from market for there 
to be any future in shipping potatoes. 

But they couldn't know how wrong they 
were, said Mr. Simplot, when a person re- 
flects that had all the Idaho potato crop 
grown in 1965 been shipped to the fresh mar- 
ket that it would have required 150,000 cars 
to move it. 

And the potato industry is still in its in- 
fancy, he added “Processing is growing every 
year. We have three or four good potato 
products we'd like to put on the market, but 
can't this year,” he said. 

Running, like a leitmotif through his en- 
tire talk was a strain of belief in the future 
of the Idaho potato, his faith in the competi- 
tive free-enterprise system, and his assur- 
ance that the American way of life is the best 
ever devised and its ultimate prevalence over 
all others. 

“I've got a warm spot in my heart for 
Blackfoot. I’m a potato man in the heart 
of the potato area in Idaho. I'd like to see 
you set up a museum here to the pioneers 
in the Idaho potato industry, and if you'll 
do it I'll contribute to it.“ he said, “I'd like 
some of the old tools preserved for posterity.” 

“Our future is more of the same. We've 
tied our kite to potatoes, and I think we 
should. I think this area will write a terrific 
ticket because of it.” 

Mr. Simplot told about how he got into 
the fertilizer business. 

I im my first car of fertilizer in the 
early 308. I had an inadequate spreader and 
put more on the ground than was necessary. 
But when the crop came up you could tell 
just where I ran out of fertilizer. Where I 
ran out of fertilizer I ran out of potatoes. I 
had to havé more fertilizer, so I got in the 
phosphate business. My first guess on how 
much would be needed in Idaho was way 
wrong. I thought 100,000 tons would be 
more than enough. This year we'll process 
one million tons of phosphate in our Pocatel- 
lo plant. With good land and plenty of fer- 
tilizer, we'll be in the potato business in 
Idaho for a long time.” 

He remarked that the growth of the coun- 
try has been fabulous, The telephones, elec- 
tricity—the introduction of nylons and plas- 
tics, “the building blocks of tomorrow; these 
are real advances. Then consider the jet 
engine and microwave—the laser beam and 
data processing machines.” 

“These are lifting the load of labor from 
the world! And that’s good! The Ameri- 
can system is the only one that works.” 

“It's my thinking that government is full 
of peculiar people—co-ops have got their 
place, but we have to get democracy back 
on a competitive basis. Co-ops can sell 
power cheaper because they pay no taxes. 
but is that healthy? We'll have to stop the 
wild fires of promoting on other people's 
money!" 

“Our posterity will live better than we 
do. The atom is doing fantastic things— 
plenty of power will be provided. They'll 
not have to use their muscles so much. The 
question is how they'll use leisure time. It 
can be for good. I don't have time for things 
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I need to do now. How better can leisure 
time be used than in broadening knowledge 
of things that are here today? People must 
be educated to do a better job of living. We 
can produce more and people will want it.” 

The manner in which Mr. Simpiot dealt 
with the national debt was in 

“I can remember at the end of the First 
World War, our neighbors used to talk to 
daddy about the terrific national debt. 
‘Seventeen billion dollars! There isn't that 
much money in the world. We'll never get 
that debt paid. Think about the taxes we'll 
have to pay.’ 

“I'm always raising money to pay taxes, 
but through paying taxes I've attained a lot 
of assets. Our problem is how to keep people 
from wanting too much too soon, as our 
country keeps producing.” 

He told how it still thrills him to walk 
through his processing plant in Burley, where 
in excess of 100 carloads of potatoes are 
processed each day. Burley, he pointed out, 
has grown 20 times in 50 years. 

“Think in terms of there being 100,000 
People in Blackfoot in another 50 years. 
Where will you put them? They'll be better 
people and smarter people. My advice to 
each of you is get a little piece of real estate 
and hold onto it. Get together and get some 
land for industrial sites. Make a down pay- 
ment on it and protect it. Recently I bought 
three sections of land in Canada and put a 
plant on the center of it. Now it's not big 
enough, 

“It’s possible to irrigate three or four mil- 
lion more acres of Idaho land. This is a 
good place to raise posterity. American 
know-how is doing wonders all over the 
world. We're building plants in Europe, in 
Australia and in South America. South 
America is the land of the future. They've 
got everything there.” 

“Get knowledge of some technical product 
or project. There never have been as great 
opportunities to reap a reward out of effort 
&s now. Communism has nothing to offer 
the people of the world, and they are finding 
it out. The American system of free enter- 
prise will spread through all the world and 
the people will like it.” 

On that note J. R. Simplot ended his talk 
to those present at the Blackfoot Chamber 
of Commerce dinner, 

At least one person left the banquet hall 
with the thought in mind that he had been 
exposed to the mind of an original thinker. 

J. R. Simplot is a dynamo because he never 
has permitted himself to stop thinking. He 
has a superior knowledge of the present and 
is not afraid of the future. He has imple- 
mented his thoughts with actions where 
others in similar circumstances have allowed 
their thoughts to remain dreams. 

In listening to him, I couldn't help but 
think that were Blackfoot to take his words 
to aa it would be for the betterment of 
us al 


The Wetlands Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Concluded its third day of public hear- 
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ings on H.R. 25—Drncew of Michigan, 
H.R. 1397—Tenzer of New York, H.R. 
4505—Morton of Maryland, H.R. 4709— 
Kerru of Massachusetts, and related 
bills. 

The hearings revealed that the 
Dingell-Tenzer bills are receiving wide- 
spread support from conservation and 
citizens groups from all over the Nation. 

The proposed legislation seeks to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior in 
cooperation with the States and local 
subdivisions to preserve, protect, develop, 
restore, and make accessible estuarine 
areas of the Nation which are valuable 
for sport and commercial fishing, wildlife 
conservation, recreation and scenic 
beauty, and for other purposes. 

On Tuesday, March 7, I called to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday, March 6, 1967—see page 
A1107, CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, March 7. 

Today, I am pleased to add endorse- 
ments of the legislation and an editorial 
which appeared in the Newsday issue of 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967: 

THE WETLANDS BILL 

A subcommittee of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee has been 
holding hearings on a proposed bill to man- 
age and preserve estuaries and coastal wet- 
lands. This bill is jointly sponsored by the 
subcommittee chairman, Rep. John Dingell 
(D-Mich.), and Rep. Herbert Tenzer (D-Law- 
rence). It would authorize a $4,500,000 study 
by the Department of the Interior to desig- 
nate national estuary areas and to enter into 
agreements with state and local officials to 
protect them. An Interior Department veto 
power over dredging permits would also be 
included. 

The need for protection is manifest. In 
1954 Long Island had 34,720 acres of wet- 
lands, not counting parcels under 40 acres. 
The count in 1966 was 26,503 acres, Much of 
the missing land was filled in for housing or 
industry. The loss was incalculable. For 
the wetlands represent some of the finest 
scenery on Long Island, as well as breeding 
grounds for waterfowl and shell fish. 

We must protect the wetlands. The bill 
should be approved by Congress and signed 
into law. 


On March 9, 1967, my colleague, the 
Honorable JOHN WYDLER, of New York, 
testified before the subcommittee and 
gave his endorsement to the legislation. 

Among the organizations which ap- 
peared and testified in favor of the 
Dingell-Tenzer and related bills were 
some of the Nation’s leading conservation 
organizations and other citizens’ groups. 

A partial list of witnesses and organi- 
zations who endorsed the legislation at 
the hearings follows: 

County Executive of Nassau County, 
N.Y.; Presiding Supervisor, Town of 
Hempstead, N.Y.; National Audubon So- 
ciety; Committee of 100 on the Federal 
City; Hempstead Town Lands Resources 
Council; Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Inc.; League of Women Voters of 
the United States; Sierra Club; Wildlife 
Management Institute; and the Wilder- 
ness Society. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to support this important leg- 
islation to protect our valuable wetlands 
and estuarine areas. 
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Supplemental Defense Authorization 
Conference Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
most encouraged by the action of the 
House-Senate conference committee on 
the 1967 supplemental defense authori- 
zation bill in agreeing to include a 
“Statement of Congressional Policy” 
originally proposed by Senator MANS- 
FIELD and adopted by the Senate last 
week. 

The inclusion of the “Statement of 
Congressional Policy” fully commits the 
Congress to a program which many of us 
have long advocated. While it became 
necessary to include the statement in an 
authorization bill, it is still a big step for- 
ward in establishing a policy on which 
peace can be secured. 

The final version of this statement 
asserts: 

The Congress hereby declares— ` 

(1) tts firm intentions to provide all nec- 
essary support for members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States fighting in 
Vietnam; 

(2) its support of efforts being made by 
the President of the United States and other 
men of good will throughout the world to 
prevent an expansion of the war in Vietnam 
and to bring that conflict to an end through 
a negotiated settlement which will preserve 
the honor of the United States, protect the 
vital interests of this country, and allow the 
people of South Vietnam to determine the 
affairs of that nation in their own way; and 

(3) its support for the convening of the 
nations that participated in the Geneva Con- 
ferences or any other meeting of nations 
similarly involved and interested as soon as 
possible for the purpose of 353 the 
general principles of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 and jor formulating plans for 


bringing the conflict to an honorable 
conclusion, 


As I indicated in my comments on inil- 
tial House passage of this defense au- 
thorization, I am strongly of the opinion 
that Congress should be more active in 
exercising its constitutional duty of par- 
ticipating in the development and im- 
plementation of American foreign policy. 

As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I am acutely con- 
scious of this responsibility, and believe 
that individual Members of the House 
and Senate have not been afforded ade- 
quate opportunity to discuss and debate 
foreign policy matters—and to state 
their own positions on the vital matters 
that affect the course of our relations 
with the other countries of the world. 

This “Statement of Congressional 
Policy,” however, gives us a chance to go 
on record, not only in support of our 
American troops in Vietnam, but also in 
favor of an aggressive and imaginative 
search for ways to find a common ground 
for negotiating that tragic conflict so as 
to preserve the honor of the United 
States, protect our vital interests, and at 
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the same time, allow the people of South 
Vietnam to work out their own destiny 
in their own way. 

In addition, by expressing support for 
“men of good will throughout the world” 
who are working to “prevent an expan- 
sion of the war,” we are able to associate 
ourselves with the efforts of our own 
leaders as well as such internationally 
renowned men of peace as Pope Paul VI 
and United Nations Secretary General 
U Thant in attempting to restrain the 
escalation of the Vietnam war and in 
exploring every possible avenue of peace- 
ful settlement. 

I was particularly happy about the 
“Congressional Policy Statement's“ 
declaration in favor of enlisting the help 
of all interested nations in convening a 
conference as soon as possible to utilize 
the principles of the Geneva accords of 
1954 and 1962 in arriving at an honorable 
conclusion to this most unfortunate 
conflict. 

This kind of forward-looking state- 
ment of policy by an alert and responsi- 
ble Congress, in my opinion, can make 
a substantial and constructive contribu- 
tion to the national dialog so necessary 
for a successful foreign policy in any 
free society. 

And I sincerely hope that it will mark 
an important turning point for peace. 
So that our own young men now serving 
in Vietnam may soon return to their 
loved ones at home. And we may be 
able to join with other like-minded na- 
tions in working with the people of a 
southeast Asia no longer ravaged by the 
terrible scourge of war in building a se- 
cure foundation for a better way of life 
in the future. 


Comments Concerning an Advisory Group 
Meeting of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration Held in Crystal Plaza Build- 
ing 6, February 2, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following documents by Dr. 
Sigmund A. Wesolowski, president of the 
Ameri Society for Artificial Internal 
Organs, relative to contemplated legis- 
lation for the control of medical devices 
by the Food and Drug Administration: 
COMMENTS CONCERNING AN ADVISORY GROUP 

MEETING OF THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINIS- 

TRATION HELD IN CRYSTAL PLAZA BUILDING 6, 

FEBRUARY 2, 1967 

As President of The American Society for 
Artificial Internal Organs I was invited to 
attend a meeting of professional experts con- 
cerned with medical instrumentation and 
medical devices on February 2, 1967, said 
meeting sponsored by the Food & Drug 
Administration at which Dr. Goddard was 
present. A number of observations from 
this meeting are worthy of recording. 

1. The Food & Drug Administration have 
come to the realization that medical devices 
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are somewhat different from medical drugs; 
and they frankly state they are not compe- 
tent to develop material standards for old 
or new medical devices as used in the indus- 
trial, medical and scientific communities. 

2. The FDA has classified devices under 
four classes: 

Class A—those that are not generally rec- 
ognized by experts as safe and effective and 
not used to a material extent or for a ma- 
terial period of time. The requirement here 
proposed would be pre-clearance with the 
FDA before such might be manufactured 
and distributed. 

Class B—devices generally recognized by 
experts as safe and effective if they are to 
satisfy certain material and performance 
standards; the requirement here would be to 
meet certain standards which the FDA 
frankly admits they are not competent to 
elaborate. They suggest some type of ad- 
visory group be formed for this purpose. At 
this meeting I made a great point that an 
advisory committee of civilian scientists and 
experts should be formed, that there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable experts to 
serve and that it definitely should not be 
sponsored by the FDA because it was my 
opinion that the medical profession in gen- 
eral does not have enough confidence in the 
FDA to endorse, at this time, any outright 
policy which would place all of the things 
that a doctor uses under control of the FDA: 
I suggested that advisory groups should spe- 
cifically not be sponsored by the FDA. 

Class C contains two types of devices: 
those that are generally recognized by ex- 
perts as safe and effective and accepted in 
medical practice where there would be no re- 
quirement proposed with respect to FDA and 
the second type which probably should con- 
stitute a fourth class. 

(Class D) which is used in research and 
development in early nonremunerative 
stages. I made a statement at the meeting 
that legislation should specifically exempt 
these from FDA control from the viewpoint 
of not even requiring registration; such 
would be necessary to ensure freedom of re- 
search and development in the field of surgi- 
cal devices. The suggested language for spe- 
cific exemption should be something like 
“Specific exemptions are hereby made for de- 
vices and instruments made by and for phy- 
sicians, surgeons and life scientists for in- 
vestigational and/or practice uses”. 

There was a lot of discussion at which 
point in the development should such things 
come under FDA surveillance. FDA thought 
that these should be registered at the time 
that they begin to be experimented with; I 
and other members of the medical commu- 
nity who are specifically involved with the 
development of these things, feel that this 
would be restrictive both to the physicians 
and the industrialists who are paying out 
good money for the development of such 
items. The medical profession, whose opin- 
ion I believe I represent accurately, would 
prefer to make registration or pre-clearance 
mandatory under device legislation only at 
the time where the profit motive by industry 
becomes involved. 

3. It was a very pleasant surprise for all 
of the physicians who were present at this 
meeting to note that the FDA has changed 
its opinion on device legislation from the 
viewpoint of complete autocratic control to 
one of more reasonable protection of all par- 
ties concerned, not only, the public, but also 
the industrialists who manufacture these 
items and the doctors who are attempting 
to develop these at great personal sacrifice 
of time and facility. The Medical Profes- 
sion believes it mandatory that device 
legislation 

a. specifically exempt all devices under 
medical development, and 

b. specifically provide for an advisory 
group of civilian experts which would 

1. classify all devices, and 

ii. set standards for the FDA, and 
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iil. that this advisory group specifically 
not be sponsored by the FDA but by another 
agency, governmental or otherwise, such as 
the Bureau of Standards, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, or the National Research 
Council, 

c. It might be appropriate for device legis- 
lation to include provisions for the establish- 
ment of a National Academy of Medicine 
which is sorely needed in this country. It 18 
somewhat a travesty that the United States. 
representing the best developed medical fa- 
cility the world has ever seen, does not have 
a National Academy of Medicine. The Acad- 
emy could set standards—Sigmund A, Wes- 
olowski, M.D. 

CONCERNING DEVICE LEGISLATION UNDER Foo? 
AND DruG ADMINISTRATION CONTROL 


I have discussed the problem of medical 
device legislation in which the Food & Drug 
Administration had requested ‘device’ legis- 
lation be exactly like that for ‘drug’, simply 
by changing the word drug“ to “devices”. 
have discussed this with the Past President 
of the Society for Vascular Surgery and cer- 
tain members of the Council of The Ameri- 
can Society for Artificial Internal Organs, 
and various members of the medical 
profession. 

1. We are all in agreement that the device 
legislation, as proposed should be reviewed. 
and for this purpose if congressional com- 

.Mittees would like to have hearings, I can 
arrange to have experts in the field of sur- 
gical devices testify upon request; 

2. We are in agreement that the legisla- 
tion, as proposed, would impose too much 
control by FDA upon the medical profession, 
because FDA would then be controlling as a 
rather autonomous governmental unit every- 
thing a doctor uses in the practice of medi- 
cine. We feel that this is not the democratic 
way of life of check and balances which 
concept we all subscribe to under the Con- 
stitution. We feel that not only frauds must 
be controlled, but also autocracy must be 
controlled. 

3. We feel that the medical profession 
demonstrates the lack of confidence in the 
competence of FDA to police properly and to 
make decisions properly upon all devices 
with special reference to those which are 
undergoing research development, because of 
the intense specialization and multiple dis- 
ciplines inyolved in the assessment and 
development of surgical devices; for example. 
artificial organs, 

4. We respectfully suggest that device 
legislation framed after the pattern of that 
for drugs might have a deleterious effect 
upon intragovernmental relations; that 1s, 
with other government agencies which are 
also involved in the setting of standards and 
evaluation of surgical devices (the National 
Bureau of Standards, which for many years 
has set standards for many industrial and 
medical products; the National Institute of 
Health, which has generated large research 
and contract programs for the development 
of artificial organs, and the National Re- 
search Council and its many ad hoc com- 
mittees which deal spécifically with such 
‘things as mechanical aid to the failing 
heart). In this same vein, the question once 
again comes up as to whether it would be 
advisable to start a National Academy of 
Medicine, which has been a chronically re- 
curring question. It is the opinidn of cer- 
tain leaders in medicine that we should have 
a National Academy of Medicine that could 
be responsible for setting standards and 
specifications for devices, 

5. The conclusion from my survey follows 
this type of logic: 

(a) The public has right to be protected 
from fraudulent medical devices; 

(b) In no way should research and de- 
velopment of surgical devices be hampered: 

(c) It is accepted that the policing 
function for medical devices should reside 
with the FDA, 
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(d) It follows that some type of advisory 
Froup of civilian experts should be legislated 
tor, but in order to prevent FDA from a 
Simple overruling of the advices from the 
advisory committee, the advisory group 
Should specifically not be sponsored by the 
FDA, but by another agency, governmental 
or otherwise, such as the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the National Institute of Health or the 
National Research Council on the thesis that 
the FDA may be able to be autocratic in 
Orerruling and advisory group which was 
FDA sponsored but would not be able to be 
autocratic in overruling an advisory group 
Sponsored by a parallel governmental agency. 
Sigmund A. Werolowski, M.D. 


Release Highway Funds Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I noted with great interest the action of 
the Johnson administration in releasing 
$175 million of the Federal highway con- 
Struction funds it had frozen last Novem- 
ber. I also noted with great interest the 
fact that the released funds are to be 
Used for preliminary engineering and 
rights-of-way acquisition. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it was with dismay 
that I learned that the deferred highway 
trust funds had been diverted, through 
highly dubious administrative machina- 
tions to general fund purposes. The 
legality of the devious methods. used by 
the administration have been challenged, 
and defended. I will not address myself 
to this aspect of the situation. At worst, 
the action of the administration is illegal. 
At best, it is unethical and a cruel hoax 
On the American taxpayer. 

However, I do protest the inadequacy 
of the latest action in releasing a mere 
$175 million out of the $1.1 billion in 
highway trust funds deferred last fall by 
White House order. In this connection, 
I note that President Johnson has indi- 
cated he expects to release, “in the light 
of economic conditions,” about $400 mil- 
lion in highway funds by July. But why 
wait? The several States can use the 
money now. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to include 
extraneous material, I am enclosing 
House Joint Memorial No. 2 of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, 39th session, 
Which calls for the release of these funds 
So that the Federal-aid highway program 
Can continue in an orderly fashion. 

The joint memorial follows: 

H. J. M. No. 2 
A joint memorial to the Honorable Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled. ~ 

We, your Memoralists, the Senate and 

of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, respectfully request that: 

Whereas, the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956 and other federal statutes, created and 
established a program for the construction 
ot a system of interstate and defense high- 
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ways, and federal-aid primary and secondary 
highways with urban extensions in the state 
of Idaho and the several states of the na- 
tion; and 

Whereas, the federal statutes have defined 
the sources of revenue and have dedicated 
the funds exclusively for the timely and or- 
derly development of the highway system; 
and 

Whereas, for the past decade the federal 
government has urged the state of Idaho 
and this state's highway industry to step 
up construction, and Idaho has been most 
cooperative in this regard as is evidenced 
not only by the accelerated highway pro- 
gram but also by the training and estab- 
lishment of a skilled work force, and by 
the large, long-term capital investments un- 
dertaken by contractors, subcontractors and 
material suppliers to meet this commitment; 
and 

Whereas, the construction team of work- 
ing men and equipment, of professional en- 
gineers and contractors, once developed and 
operating efficiently, cannot be sustained if 
the financing becomes spasmodic and unre- 
Hable; and 

Whereas, It has been definitely demon- 
strated in Idaho that better highways save 
the time, lives and money of our citizens, 
and that the consequences of a reduction in 
highway improyements would adversely af- 
fect the well-being of our citizens and cause 
further suffering and tragic loss of lives; 
and 

Whereas, the orderly development of these 
modern highway systems is essential to pre- 
serve the national defense by providing the 
means of moying expeditiously the critical 
weapons, materials and personnel, and of 
coping with the aftermath of natural dis- 
asters or nuclear attack; and 

Whereas, the rapid and convenient trans- 
portation of field crops, dairy and food prod- 
ucts, livestock, lumber and minerals from 
the farms, ranches, mines and mills to dis- 
tant consumer markets is essential to pre- 
serve these basic industries in the state of 
Idaho, and to expedite the flow of commerce 
between the states: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Thirty-ninth Session of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, now in 
session, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives concurring, That we respectfully peti- 
tion the President of the United States, al- 
though justifiably concerned with the in- 
flationary trends developing throughout the 
nation, to reconsider his decision to cut back 
on this most vital and necessary federal-aid 
highway program which, if not continued in 
an orderly fashion, will have lasting adverse 
effects upon the national defense and the 
economic stability of the state of Idaho and 
the several states: be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, be, and he is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to forward certified copies of this 
Memorial to the President of the United 
States, to each member of the Idaho congres- 
sional delegation and to the leadership of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

This joint memorial passed the House on 
the 26th day of January, 1967. 

PETE T. CENARRUSA, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

This joint memorial passed the Senate on 
the 27th day of January, 1967. 

Jack M. Mun. 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within House 
Joint Memorial No. 2 originated in the House 
of Representatives during the 39th session 
of the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

DRYDEN M. HA. 
Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Man Could Be Burning Himself Out 


of Existence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA bs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, current discussion of finding 
alternate power sources for automobiles 
and other forms of transportation holds 
one of the keys related to solution of the 
air pollution problem. 

A recent article appearing in the Los 
Angeles Times, March 1, 1967, written 
by Times Science Writer George Getze, 
graphically describes a bleak future for 
the world if drastic steps are not taken. 
I commend this article, describing the 
views of Air Pollution Specialist E. A. 
Schuck, University of California at Riv- 
erside, to my colleagues for special 


rusal. 

The article follows: 

Fossil FUELS Rurninc Am: Man Cour BE 
BURNING HIMSELF OUT OF EXISTENCE 
(By George Getze) 

The earth of the future may be a half- 
drowned one with its remaining land masses 
filled with lush, burgeoning green plants but 
with only a few forms of animal life. 

That is what the future may well be like 
unless man stops burning the fossil fuels, 
coal, oil, gas and gasoline, toa 
University of California air pollution special- 
ist. 

E. A. Schuck, of the Air Pollution Research 
Center at UC Riverside, said that instead 
of creating a future of scientifically advanced 
human civilizations, man may render him- 
self extinct, not by waging nuclear war as 
most people fear, but by neglecting nuclear 
power. : 

If man wants to go on living on the earth 
he is going to have to stop burning the fos- 
sil fuels, and do so almost completely 
and almost at once, Schuck says. 

He sald nuclear reactors must be substi- 
tuted for the coal, oil and gas furnaces that 
keep factories and power plants operating 
today. : 

Most importantly, the internal combustion 
engine, the basis of the automotive civiliza- 
tion of present-day North American and Eu- 
rope, must be abolished, Schuck says. 

Trying to control emissions, either by add- 
ing devices to the engines or by improving 
their burning efficiency, will never be the 
final answer. 

If the burning of coal, oll, gas and gaso- 
line is not stopped within the next 25 years 
or so, Schuck says, the carbon dioxide in the 
earth's atmosphere will have increased to 
such a degree that it will make the local smog 
problems of the 1960s seem puny and aca- 
demic. 

“When it comes to the air we have to 
breathe, we who live on the earth are not 
much better off than astronauts in a space 
vehicle,” he said. 

“There is only so much oxygen aboard the 
Space ship. The earth is a kind of space 
ship, and the air we have aboard Is not in- 
exhaustible.” 
pes sald ho is not trying to scare any- 

y. 

“But the biggest Job to dọ right now is to 
make people face up to how serious the prob- 
lem really is. How many, for instance, know 
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that the internal combustion engine of our 
cars is impossible to live with?" 

Most people don’t realize that carbon 
dioxide is the real threat. They think if 
emissions of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
carbons are controlled the problem will be 
solved. But it is not that simple. 

Schuck explained that within a few 
hundred: years man will have put back into 
the atmosphere the poisonous gas it took na- 
ture billions of years to remove. 

That gas is carbon dioxide, 

“Millions of years ago, before animals even 
appeared on earth, the atmosphere was much 
richer in carbon dioxide,” he said. 

“We know this because the plants grew 
much more lushly then than now, as in- 
dicated by the enormous coal and oil deposits 
found in the earth, and they need carbon 
dioxide and thrive on it.” 


ATMOSPHERIC BALANCE TOLD 


Schuck said the plants and oceans gradual- 
ly brought about an atmospheric balance of 
carbon dioxide, nitrogen and oxygen in which 
animals as well plants could flourish, and 
life on earth continued to evolve. 

Then man began to burn fuel. 

For hundreds of thousands of decades his 
burning did little to change the atmospheric 
balance nature had achieved, but about 150 
years ago, with the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, man began burning fossil 
fuels in huge quantities. 

“Now he has become so efficient at burn- 
ing that one of his automobiles, during a 
trip from Santa Monica to Pasadena, uses up 
more breatheable air than all the seven mil- 
lion people in Los Angeles County use in the 
same 45 minutes,” Schuck said. 

Man is thus well on the way to making 
the world uninhabitable. 

“We know we are exceeding the ability of 
the plants and oceans to absorb carbon di- 
oxide and break it down,” Schuck said. 

“We therefore also know that the carbon 
dioxide is building up in the atmosphere. 
There isn't any really accurate way of meas- 
uring how fast this is going on, but it is pre- 
dicted that the carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere in the year 2000 will be 25% greater 
than now.” 

A Stanford University scientist once said 
the luckiest thing that could happen to 
mankind would be to run out of coal, oll and 


gas. 
According to Schuck, we aren't going to be 
that lucky. 
ENOUGH KNOWN DEPOSITS 


“There are already enough known deposits 
of these fossil fuels to increase the carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere by 200%,” he said. 

What the effects of such an increase would 
be are not known exactly, according to 
Schuck. 

“It might not kill all the animal life on 
earth, but it would certainly change the 
earth's climates so drastically that the world 
would be unrecognizable to us who are liv- 
ing today," he said. 

Even the 25% increase in carbon dioxide 
that will come 2000—if we go on in the 
foolish, burning way we are—will start 
the polar icecaps melting, Schuck said. 

The melting probably has already begun. 

This is because the carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere absorbs more sunlight and heat, 
raising the temperature of the air in which 
the earth is enveloped, 

“If the burning isn't stopped the caps will 
melt completely and raise the sea level 400 
feet,” Schuck said. 

“This won't take place catastrophically 
overnight, of course, but will happen inex- 
orably and just as catastrophically over a 
period of a few centuries.” 

To be able to predict exactly what will 
happen science needs an accurate mathe- 
matical model of the earth, its climates and 
physical features. Such research has been 
started at National Center of Atmospheric 
Research, Boulder, Colo. 
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HOW TO COUNTERACT TREND 


Using such a model, a computer could 
figure out just what alternations in the at- 
mospheric balance, and the resulting changes 
in temperature, wind circulation, and grad- 
ual drowning of land masses, will mean to 
the survivors of human short-sightedness 
and Ingenuity. 

The big question is how to counteract this 
trend that has already begun. 

“One suggestion has been to spread re- 
flective plastic particles on the oceans, so 
that not so much sunlight and heat would 
be absorbed,” Schuck said. 

“A more efficient way to solve the world- 
wide carbon dioxide problem, as well as local 
smog problems such as Southern Califorina's, 
is to stop burning fossil fuels.” he said. 

Improving burning devices, whether fur- 
naces or automobile engines, won't do any 
good as far as the carbon dioxide is con- 
cerned, according to Schuck. 


FEAR OF NUCLEAR POWER 


“If the combusion process were perfected 
it would only produce more carbon dioxide 
than it does now, since the inevitable prod- 
ucts of complete and effiicent combustion of 
fossil fuels are carbon dioxide, nitrogen ox- 
ides and water,“ he said. 

“Improving the burning will get rid of such 
pollutants as hydrocarbons and sulfur di- 
oxide, but where there is burning there wiil 
always be carbon dioxide, as well as nitrogen 
oxides." 

There is a way out. 

“The available alternate power source 18 
nuclear energy, but people are afraid of it,” 
Schuck said. 

“This is ironical, because it will be their 
savior. What they really have to fear is that 
their immediate descendants won't have 
enough air to breathe. 

“Anything that discourages the trend to- 
ward nuclear power makes a future shortage 
of breathable air all the more likely.” 

Schuck said the threat of a nuclear power 
plant's spilling some of its radioactive fuel 
is practically nil. 

But the threat of burning fossil fuels is 
real and immediate. 

“The danger from carbon dioxide is not a 
matter of a mathematical chance,“ Schuck 
said, It's a dead certainty.” 


Feature Article Illustrates the Need for 
National System of Scenic Trails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Franklin 
Wallick, Washington legislative repre- 
sentative for the United Automobile 
Workers, has written an excellent article 
titled “Summer Hiking in the Whites” 
which appeared in the Saturday, Septem- 
ber 10, 1966, edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor. I can think of no more 
appropriate way to encourage support of 
H.R. 1145 than to recommend that Mem- 
bers of Congress read Mr. Wallick’s ar- 
ticle. The article points up the desir- 
ability of H.R. 1145 which establishes a 
nationwide system of trails for recrea- 
tional purposes both in the highly scenic 
and unspoiled areas and in the metro- 
politan areas of the Nation. 

The article follows: 
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SUMMER HIKING IN THE WHITES 
(By Pranklin Wallick) 


FRANCONIA NorcH, N.H.—“You'd better get 
moving if you want some good food,” my 
eight-year-old Dougie told his six-year-old 
brother about 1,500 yards from Greenleaf 
Hut early in August. We were hiking from 
Franconia Notch to one of America’s unique 
outdoor recreation resources—the seven huts 
maintained all summer long in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire by the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club of Boston. Food is 
packed in and prepared by husky college 
boys. 

It was our second summer of mountain 
climbing, and we were all muttering to our- 
selves wondering why we drove all this dis- 
tance from our home in Washington, D.C.. 
to put ourselves to this ordeal. The trail 
was rocky and rugged, and while we all 
were veterans of hiking in Washington's Rock 
Creek Park—this path was no picnic for no- 
vices like us. 

“Us” included my wife Ruth, five-year-old 
Katie, the two boys, and myself. We had 
called Pinkham Notch, the hut headquarters, 
to tell them we were on the way. Our goal 
this year was to hike along Franconia Ridge, 
above the timberline, for a spectacular view 
of New England, and especially the White 
Mountain National Forest. 

We made it to the hut in about three 
hours. As we loafed around inside the hut 
with other hikers we felt quite smug looking 
down at the tourists miles below driving 
around like ants while we joined the select 
few who annually pack into the wilderness of 
these majestic mountains. 

The hut-system makes wilderness hiking 
a sport for the enjoyment of those who 
savor little luxuries. To some women, it is 
no vacation bending over a hot stove—even 
if it is in front of a tent. So the hut-system 
we first read about in the National Geo- 
graphic seemed the answer for our yearn to 
hike, live outdoors, and still “get away from 
it all.“ 

Weather along the ridges of the White 
Mountains where the huts are located can 
be extremely hazardous, and as we set out 
on that August afternoon I had begun to 
worry about the menacing clouds overhead. 
The manager of our motel said the weather- 
man was telling people not to climb Mount 
Washington that day. We had no inten- 
tions of trying the biggest in the chain, over 
6,000 feet high. But there was enough un- 
certainty in the weather to make us wary, 
and the drizzle we ran into halfway up did 
make me apprehensive, 

That evening we stood overlooking Echo 
Lake watching a sunset that was extrava- 
gantly beautiful. An experienced hiker 
from Boston assured us the weather the next 
day would be superb for hiking along the 
ridge. Mount Lafayette stood a thousand 
feet above us. It was our goal for the 
morrow. 

Food at Greenleaf Hut was up to par. 
Hut boy John Gross was in command at 
Greenleaf. He baked bread like my grand- 
mother’s finest. It was this splendid fare 
my son used to prod his brother up the 
mountain. 

But I asked myself—should we venture 
along the ridge? In rainy weather it was 
treacherous. It would mean six miles of 
hiking. The weather was inviting, so we set 
off for Mount Lafayette, with our trail 
lunches prepared by the hut crew. 

In about 45 minutes we reached the top. 
This was easy, and what a sight! I have 
flown a lot—but there is nothing to compare 
with the dizzying heights of a mountain top. 
There’s a peacefulness on a mountain sum- 
mit no airplane window can possibly match. 
You are so high; it's so quiet; the wind whips 
at your clothes; you are all alone; and you 
did it all by yourself and your two feet. 

The ridge was about a mile and a half, and 
the weather couldn’t have been better, Wor- 
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Tied about the chill wind, I had cut a blanket 
into three ponchos since our three children 
Were not equipped with quite enough sweat- 
ers to satisfy me. We were all exhilarated as 
We scampered along the celebrated Fran- 
Conia Ridge, watching the shadows of the 
Clouds on the miles of timbered wilderness 
beneath us to our left. 

Traffic along the ridge was brisk. We were 
on the Appalachian Trail now and the 
Weather was perfect for hiking. We must 
have run into at least 20 people in the two 
hours it took us to go from Mount Lafayette 
to Mount Lincoln to Little Haystack. 

Then we started down, and this is where 
We ran into a surprise. I had carefully 
checked the trail description for Falling 
Waters Trail, and it sounded like something 
We could handie with comparative ease. 

But going down a mountain can be tougher 
than going up. Certain muscles in your 
legs never get used until you walk down. 

Some boys'-camp hikers told us Falling 
Waters Trail was “sort of rugged near the 
top” but it was “really beautiful” down 
below. On the strength of this sales talk, we 
decided to try it—but to us tenderfoot city 
dwellers, it was tough before we got to the 
bottom, but worth every step of the way. We 
inched our way across a slab of rock at least 
300 feet across, and passed many mountain 
Waterfalls, soaking our feet, refilling our 
canteens, and wondering just how far it 
would be to the bottom. We made it by 5:30 
pm. We had started out that morning at 
9am. 

So we completed a second summer moun- 
tain climbing. These are the highest moun- 
tains in the eastern United States. Not 
nearly as high as mountains in the West— 
but just as rugged, and the huts make them 
friendlier than any mountains you will find 
in the world. 


The Civil Right of Public Reverence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reverend Robert G. Howes, MA, 
STL, MCP, associate professor at the 
Catholic University of America and 
Washington, D.C., representative for 
Citizens for Public Prayer and a member, 
board of governors of the Constitutional 
Prayer Foundation, addressed a conven- 
tion in New York City, October 14, 1966, 
with respect to the proposed prayer 
amendment. His address which I have 
just now read I believe is worth calling 
to the attention of all Members of this 
body and it gives me much pleasure to 
do so. His address follows: 

THE Civi. RIGHT or PUBLIC REVERENCE 
(An address to keynote the convention of 

Citizens for Public Prayer, New York area 

by Rev. Robert G. Howes, MA, STL, MCP) 

From the stands, a football game is a con- 
fusing thing. So much is going on. Cheer 
leaders tumbling, coaches and officials ges- 
turing, twenty two men moving in a myriad 
of directions! A visitor from Mars would 
certainly wonder how anything coherent 
Teally happens out there on the fleld. The 
Secret is, of course, that each team keeps 
its eyes on the ball. else is sec- 
ondary, All the complicated motions actu- 
ally converge on one pigskin—move it ahead, 
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drive {t backward, keep it, take it away! I 
suggest we have come in our crusade for the 
civil right of public reverence to a time when 
what most needs to be said by all of us to all 
of us, and to those millions more we must 
activate before Congress re-convenes in Jan- 
uary is this: 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL 


Don't be distracted. The only thing that 
counts, for all the side issues and the di- 
versionary tactics, is whether and how we 
can run that ball to a winning touchdown 
on the Hill. The only thing that counts 
on our field is that, now as before, the Su- 
preme Court has laid down two decisions 
which are fundamentally wrong and that, 
unless and until those decisions are radi- 
cally repealed through a constitutional 
amendment, none of our local victories, none 
of our local defeats really matters. 

Suppose first we refiect tonight on some of 
the diversionary tactics which now tend to 
confuse this great issue—for participant and 
spectator alike. 

There is, in the beginning, the tactic of 
silence plus. For many reasons, not the 
least of which is the fact that we are a huge 
army with very few generals, we have had 
generally bad publicity. Our case has been 
short-changed, ignored, minimized in many 
of the news media. We simply do not have 
the propaganda resource of the generals 
without armies who fight us. We do not 
have their well-developed and long-time 
contacts with the news media, their memo 
machines, their secretaries, their PR staffs. 
I say silence plus, because often the same 
news media which have down-played our 
position or buried it in insignificant and 
truncated paragraphs turn around when we 
have lost a temporary battle and say—“ see, 
no one is really concerned for school prayer. 
The issue is dead.” To fight this tactic 
of silence plus, we have got to make a con- 
stant noise. Wherever we can, as often as 
we can, we have got to dramatize our con- 
viction so that it cannot be Ignored. One 
letter, one phone call, one meeting is simply 
not enough. The only way to defeat silence 
is by responsible and continuous noise. Here, 
as much as anywhere, is something we must 
do better if we hope to carry the Congress. 
Here, since we do not have many generals 
and many staffs, is where we must appeal 
again and again to the ingenuity, single and 
organized, of those who believe in the civil 
right of public reverence across America. 

Second, there is the tactic of substitution. 
This tactic is now widespread, well-financed 
and apparently the single major opposition 
line. We are told that all kinds of religion- 
in-schools is still possible and that, this 
being the case, our peoples’ amendment for 
public prayer, is at best un-necessary, re- 
dundant. In my testimony before the Senate 
Constitutional Amendment Subcommittee 
on 5 August last, I responded to the tactic 
of substitution with these words: 

“Let it be clear that, should the incredible 
happen and the will of the nation fall to 
survive here on the Hill in the matter of a 
prayer amendment, we shall require to gather 
the crusts which may for a time remain be- 
hind for reverent parents to feed their public 
school children on. Our attitude to the 
supposed substitutions, then, is this. First, 
none is really adequate. Second, none, even 
the most perfect, will in any way eradicate 
the tragic precedents of the two ‘prayer’ deci- 
sions. Third, even though some emasculated 
type of reverence may for a time survive, we 
are convinced that each meaningful expres- 
sion of religion in public schools stands now 
under a shadow and must, if the Court is true 
to itself, be seriatim a 

Third, there is the tactic of selective cita- 
tion from the two prayer decisions. Remarks 
made by majority justices en route to their 
conclusions are excerpted and then combined 
into what seems to be a wonderfully correct 
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and even reverent position. Here especially 
keep your eye on the ball. I do not question 
the integrity of any justice, nor the honesty 
and conscientiousness of the Court itself. 
But our concern must go to what was indeed 
done in the two decisions, however intended, 
rather than to incidental commentary which 
may appear to say otherwise. Abraham Lin- 
coln said once of the Dred Scott decisions— 
So long as it occupies the ground there is not 
room for even the shadow of a starved pigeon 
to occupy the same ground. The whole point 
is notwithstanding what lawyers call dicta— 
that is remarks made by courts en route to 
a decision—the central and compelling real- 
ity here is a fatal equation. In its first deci- 
sion, the Court clearly equated “establish- 
ment” with religion, however non-institu- 
tional, however non-sectarian, however non=- 
compulsory that religion might be. In its 
second decision, the Court repeated this 
equation, said that opposition to it was an 
exercise in intellectual gymnastics only and 
widened it—as we knew it must—to cover 
prayers which could by no stretch of the 
imagination be said to be government-com- 
posed. This is the heart of the matter. This 
is the ball. Even Mr. Justice Brennan in his 
concurring opinion in the second prayer case 
concedes that the historical argument behind 
such a fatal equation is at best tenuous. For 
our part, we believe that the whole weight of 
history and tradition denies this argument 
and that the Court has turned its back on the 
customs and desires of our people, 

There is an old saying—what you do 
thunders so loud I cannot hear what you say. 
The two prayer decisions, and the reaction 
to them of countless school boards confirms 
this, run a basic question into the whole 
practice of public reverence. If these deci- 
sions stand, no practice of public reverence is 
safe. This is the nucleus of our position. It 
is, of course, quite possible that this court 
and successor courts may never again apply 
the fatal equation or may, even, retreat from 
it. So long as it remains on the books, how- 
ever, the danger remains, the potential for 
application remains. We must not be dis- 
suaded by pleasant phrases, or anthologies of 
sweetness. Our fight is much more than for 
school prayer. Our fight is clearly for the 
right of the great majority of our citizens, 
saving the dissenter’s privilege of silence 
and/or abstention, to provide their children 
and themselves in public convocation with a 
religion which is non-institutional and non- 
compulsory and as nearly as is humanly pos- 
sible non-sectarian. This indeed is a civil 
right. 

There is, fourth, the tactic of resolution. 
A sense of Congress resolution is introduced 
and this is claimed to satisfy the need. 
Actually, as exemplified in the recent such 
attempt by Senator Birch Bayh, there were 
two things wrong. Most importantly the 
simple declaration by Congress in no way 
removed the fatal precedents of the two 
Court prayer decisions. Speaking to a similar 
sense of Congress declaration in October 1963, 
the then Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy wrote: 

“Declarations of policy in legislation, like 
preambles and other introductory material, 
do not alter specific operative provisions of 
law. This rule is particularly relevant where, 
as here, the declaration of policy was not con- 
temporaneous with the enactment or amend- 
ment of any of the basic pertinent statutes.” 

A danger of almost equal magnitude in the 
tactic of resolution, as practised by Senator 
Bayh and certain fairly obvious associates, 
is that the resolution was written to pro- 
mote the minimalist interpretation of what 
the Supreme Court actually did and, it was 
said, “to get people off the hook". Para- 
graph after paragraph of whereases explicitly 
repeat the minimalist position. Indeed, then, 
the tactic of resolution is doubly wrong. It 
confuses the issue, giving co en an 
escape route from amendment which seems 
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to be right and yet is worse than naive. It 
dodges the substance of the issue. It deliber- 
ately places in the legislative record a vast 
underestimation of what the Supreme Court 
really did in the two prayer decisions. Con- 
trast, for instance, the Bayh whereases with 
these three responsible readings of the said 
decisions: 

(a) Henry P, Van Dusen, former President 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City (letter publishd in the New York Times, 
July 7, 1963): “The corollary in both law and 
logic of the Supreme Court's recent interdic- 
tions is inescapable, prohibition of the af- 
firmative recognition and collaboration by 
government at all levels with all organs of 
religion in all relationships and circum- 
stances. A consistent application of such a 
policy would involve a revolution in the Na- 
tion's habitual practice in the matter of re- 
ligion ... Nothing less than this is at 
stake,” 

(b) Rev. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, has written: “This is a rul- 
ing which affects deeply the whole of Amer- 
ican life and represents a radical change in 
the cultural pattern in many parts of the Na- 
tion.” Reference: “Presbyterian Life”, issue 
of May, 1964. 

(e) In a fine editorial on June 18, 1963, 
"The Pilot,” the official publication of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, wrote under the heading “All 
Public Life Affected": “The same tedious 
arguments emphasizing the ‘establishments 
of religion’ clause are brought forth to sup- 
port a position which turns its back on the 
total American tradition and outlaws the 
present practices of 39 states. Let us sup- 
pose that the Lord's Prayer and the Bible are 
excluded from the American public schools, 

,for precisely the reasons given by the Su- 
preme Court. What is the next step? 
Clearly, all other expressions of religion in 
public life must now be deleted. Let us not 
wait for them to come up case by case, but 
in one single gesture let them be sup- 


This somewhat is the enemy. This is how 
he wages his war against us. There is no 
need here, before an audience of involved 
citizens, to rehearse the whole scope of our 
own position. Nor is there need, with Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Rice of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School on the same platform, for 
me to review the legal complexities of the 
fight. 

There is need for a re-assessment of our- 
selves over time, for a new self-analysis. We 
have done much. We have not won. We 
have survived with minimum monies and 
maximum good will. We have not won. We 
have converted our neighbors. We have not 
won. Something new has to be added. I 
call on everyone here to put this great cause 
high on the list of immediate tasks for 
these next months. I don’t know how long 
we can continue driving ourselves, lifting 
ourselves by our bootstraps, fighting the 
massive mimeograph machines and PR staffs 
of the generals without armies, carrying on 
our backs the painful burden of so many 
of those leaders who should be out in front 
directing us and who instead sit in culpable 
silence. I do know that this push may very 
possibly be one of the last, or even the last 
campaign. We simply must, by looking 
backward a little, re-discover ourselves and 
then drive forward with new and ever widen- 
ing dedication. 

Five years ago, when we started this great 
grass-roots effort, many of us were new at 
the game of politics. We recognized that 
we had a supremely right cause. But I'm 
afraid we may have supposed that such a 
cause would carry on its own naked excel- 
lence, that we had simply to remind a will- 
ing Congress and we would win. We have 
grown since then. We are now veterans. 
We have the scars of old soldiers. We have 
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learned the ways of war. We have discov- 
ered that wishing will not make it so, that 
for all its wonderful justice the cause of pub- 
lic reverence must like all other causes cam- 
paign over the tough terrain of politics if 
it is to succeed. Let me sum up some of 
the things we have perhaps come better to 
understand now than when we began: 

1. That unless and until a Congressman 
specifically promises to back a prayer amend- 
ment (not a resolution) and proves his 
promise by speaking repeatedly to his con- 
stituents and otherwise demonstrating that 
this is indeed a major issue for him too, he 
is not adequately with us. The same, pre- 
cisely, is true of our religious leaders local 
and central. 

2. That blocking action in a congressional 
committee can prevent even a matter in 
which 80% of the nation concurs from reach- 
ing the floor and that, when this action hap- 
pens, we can anticipate precious little if any 
support from men and news media who 
otherwise blast chairmen of congressional 
committees who booby-trap action on other 
items. 

3. That one-night stand involvement is 
useless, that we have simply got to become 
pile drivers or, as I said of Mrs. Murray and 
myself after our Boston debate, bull dogs 
if we are to win. Again and again and again, 
using every resource and outlet within our 
reach, we have got to grip this issue, we have 
got to pile drive it home. 

4. That we fight a most resourceful and 
well organized opposition which switches 
from tactics of silence, substitution and 
selective citation to outright attack on us 
as fanatics, and that this opposition is nota- 
bly assisted by the ambiguity and/or non- 
involvement of those who should be speak- 
ing loudly on our side. 

5. That silent petitions and silent letters 
are not sufficient to political success, that 
notice must be directed to the stymied ma- 
jority, that we simply must dramatize our 
cause in every way open to us, 

6. That financial support is indispensable 
even to a grass roots cause such as ours. 

Senator Dirksen said in the Senate on 19 
September last, after introducing his amend- 
ment proposal: 

“Mr. President, I merely want to tell the 
Senate and every Member of it that this 
issue will not die. This issue will not be 
diverted or subverted, It will not be settled 
until it is settled right, for when this session 
is over, another Congress will conyene on 
the third of January of next year. That will 
be the 90th Congress. If we fall to act now, 
this resolution will be up again. I mean to 
have it back, because it is too important. 
Involved here is the moral future of 
America.” 

We are thus now confronted with one 
principal question. What can we do which 
will expand our ranks on the Hill to the 
point where we shall succeed? What can we 
do that we have not done so far? One thing 
is sure, we have got to stimulate and expand 
Citizens for Public Prayer in every state of 
the Union. If we lack the generals and the 
staffs, we do not lack the seed ideas and the 
clearing houses. I say to you tonight—Move 
out, spread your wings, bombard your rela- 
tives and friends everywhere, Duplicate our 
material. Build bonfires wherever you can 
under representatives and senators who have 
not so far committed themselves or who 
have committed themselves against us. And 
not just with one match! A bonfire is a 
continuous, blazing, insistent thing that 
stops only when it has consumed the mate- 
rial in it totally. We must rest content only 
when our spokesmen in Washington (a) 
agree with us, and (b) give evidence of such 
agreement by their repeated reference to our 
cause in their congressional and home ad- 
dresses and reports. We must rest content 
only when, by insistent correspondence and 
personal contact, we have convinced our 
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religious leaders to (a) agree with us, and 
(b) to give evidence of such agreement by 
their repeated reference to our cause in their 
sermons, news media and pastoral action. 

The key words again are; pile driver, bull 
dog. The key phrase is keep your eye on the 
ball. The key people are God and us. The 
key comparison is that we must be as alive 
in our effort for this civil right as are our 
neighbors in their effort for other civil rights. 
What a tragedy it would be for America if 
the fight for human equality were won in the 
same generation which, by its apathy and 
astigmatism, lost the fight for God as 3 
Teal presence in its public assembly, What 
a tragedy if we attain the brotherhood of 
man and deny our children and ourselves 
the civil right to declare reverently the 
fatherhood of God in public places! 

Perhaps I can best conclude with another 
excerpt from the testimony I offered before 
the Senate Constitutional Amendment Sub- 
committee in Washington on 5 August last: 
“The effort here is not for school prayer 
alone but rather to arrest once and for all 
at the prayer point a process of secularism 
which unless radically checked, must erode 
away all public reverence.” 

This is a great cause, ladies and gentle- 
men. This is one of the greatest causes ever 
before the conscience of the nation. With 
His help we shall indeed overcome. 


We Who Slept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point the text of an excel- 
lent editorial presented by Los Angeles 
radio station KABC, entitled We Who 
Slept,” concerning what the editorial 
aptly termed, one of the darkest chap- 
ters in U.S. history.” 

The editorial follows: 

We WHO SLEPT 

One of the darkest chapters in US history 
occurred right after the start of World War 
Two, when thousands of Japanese-Americans 
were herded together and sent to concentra- 
tion camps. Many Americans now believe 
that this was a tragic mistake in Judgment. 
Their patriotism, loyalty and willingness to 
fight for their country—America—was 
manifest, as demonstrated by the record of 
the heroic “Go For Broke” battalion in World 
War II. This nation, years after the end of 
hostilities, finally agreed to restore a part 
of the losses in property suffered by Japa- 
nese-Americans. It was a long overdue debt 
and this belated acknowledgment only par- 
tially erased the black mark the original in- 
justice had left. 

Today, more than 25 years after this shame- 
ful incident, there remain Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who have never been compensated by 
our government. Most of them are our 
friends, our neighbors and among our finest 
citizens right here in California. 

A group of 4100 of these people is now 
asking the US Supreme Court to allow them 
to sue the government to regain their de- 
posits, which had been lost when the United 
States seized the assets of the Yokahama 
Specie Bank. Even though the federal 
treasury has that money, it refuses to return 
it to these depositors. There is no question 
of “Loyalty.” The U.S. Solicitor General 
merely argues that they should have filed 
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earlier claims. Because of language difficul- 
ties, most of the Japanese-Americans 
affected did not know that rule. So now, 
the Solicitor General says they “Slept on 
their Rights” and deserve to lose those de~ 
posits. KABC says the case—rather—is that 
we are the ones who sleep... when we 
allowed the original mistake against these 
people. It is time now to wake up and make 
good our debt. 


The 150th Anniversary of the Hartford 


Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should Hke to call the attention of the 
House to the occasion marked with dis- 
tinction last weekend by one of the most 
dynamic and progressive newspapers in 
New England, the Hartford Times. 

The Times published, to celebrate its 
150th birthday, an edition of 172 pages, 
with more than 360 pictures and 160 
stories. Its theme was “A Region on the 
Move,” and it is characteristic of the 
Times that it devoted six special supple- 
ments to the strength, economy, re- 
sources, heritage, culture, and future of 
the region it serves. 

This is the 150th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Times, first pub- 
lished in 1817. It has been an active, 
bustling newspaper, exerting leadership, 
bringing the people of Connecticut the 
facts they have needed to make informed 
decisions. In the anniversary edition, 
the current publisher, Kenneth Burke, 
noted that the newspaper has served this 
community as a constructive force. Mr. 
Burke declared: 

It is our continuing commitment to apply 
a progressive point of view to the future. 


Mr. Burke said: 

In Enitting together our geographic area 
with the common interests of each day's 
news, and in the development of the region's 
commerce and prosperity, we take great satis- 
faction. 

We thank readers and advertisers who 
have had confidence in our pages. Anniver- 
sary recollections emphasize this newspaper's 
Initiative in the realization of civic ideals 
and goals remarkable In their number and 
importance. 


From Washington, President Johnson 
noted this significant anniversary, and 
told the community: 


Since 1817, the Hartford Times has chron- 
icled the progress of a hard-working and 
successful people. It has perpetuated the 
ideals that inspired their greatness, and re- 
corded the achievements that promise future 
progress equal to the past. 

Eloquent in the pursuit of responsible re- 
form, and unswerving in the search for truth, 
the Times has been a credit to its readers, 
Its staff and our nation. 

As I salute its fine record, I am confident 
that it will sustain its policy of prompt and 
reliable news coverage. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 
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I believe all Members of the House 
should have an opportunity to read and 
consider the credo which the Times it- 
self published as its anniversary edito- 
rial, under the motto: “To Agitate -Af- 
fairs,” and I offer it with this statement: 

To AGITATE AFFAIRS: 150TH ANNIVERSARY 


“It is Ordered, sentenced and decreed . . . 
that they meet to elect and choose cer- 
tain deputies ...to agitate the affairs of 
the Commonwealth”—Connecticut Funda- 
mental Orders, 1638. 

For 160 years The Hartford Times has en- 
dured the sun and weathered the storms of 
publication. 

It has been an exciting voyage and we look 
ahead to round the buoy of the next century 
and a half as trim as now we sail. 

Today, in this Anniversary Edition, The 
Times takes pride in the account of its span 
of public service, not only that it has hewed 
to the grain and character of precedent but 
that it is kindling lively new traditions in 
which it will continue. Here is a link be- 
tween the fading shout and tumult of the 
past and the distant trumpet of all that is 
to come. 

Our pages rustle with each day's responsi- 
bilities: To inform, to clarify; to advertise; 
to search for truth and exalt kindness, to 
champion justice and liberty and in so doing 
to speak for America; to raise questions and 
discuss issues lucidly, reasonably and 
thoughtfully; to criticize the wayward idea, 
to expose corruption, to encourage civic bet- 
terment and to inspire progress. 

The Hartford Times has a special sense of 
mission and adyocacy in our state. 

This newspaper was born in shattering 
controversy that reformed the Standing 
Order of a privileged society; that disestab- 
lished a state church; that extended voting 
rights; that established in Connecticut a vi- 
able constitution to replace the tutelage 
adopted from the old royal charter by which 
this state had been governed even through 
the Revolution. 

We were radical, one of the first publica- 
tions in the nation to call for a political and 
social reorganization. 

Ever since, The Hartford Times has agreed 
with Lowell: 


“New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


Over the years our readers have looked to 
us for initiative, 

On this newspaper's 100th anniversary it 
was stated, “The Times should not empha- 
size the number of its years but for the con- 
viction, shared we hope by our readers, that 
the years have been fruitful of achievement 
in the Interest of the community it serves. 

“To survive and prosper, a newspaper must 
identify itself with movements and with 
men commanding the confidence of the 
community. There must be policies and 
purposes appealing to the highest class of 
citizenship.” 

We have never confused confidence with 
conventionalism, the highest class of citizen- 
ship with the interests of the few, or the 
democratic process with the mere tyranny 
of the herd. 

Now we stand at today, looking ahead. 

We see a state of greater population with 
changing community proportions. 

In contrast to the past, the thrust of our 
immediate problems seems likely to be more 
practical than philosophical. 

Despite lingering lacks, faults and prej- 
udices we have agreed, as the accomplish- 
ment of our own era, to live together con- 
siderately. 

The barrage has lifted. We are slowly 
moving on and leaving the age of contest 
for the recognition of rights in which the 
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locks and fetters on human dignity and op- 
portunity are struck off. 

We face now a new task—to organize and 
apply the widening blessings of liberty, civic 
maturity and social justice that have been 
granted us through a new birth of enlight- 
enment. 

The nature of our commitment to action 
changes, but as at the time of our founding 
the demand for leadership is insistent. 

There will be a resettling of ideas and out- 
look in the years to come and The Hartford 
Times expects to stand and be counted in 
the midst of it—wisely, we hope, and force- 
fully always. 


Hanoi's Two Strong Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 7, 
1967, David Lawrence cites what he con- 
siders to be the factors prolonging the 
war in Vietnam. In view of our two 
enemies, Russia and Red China, it seems 
obvious that we must present a united 
front in order to convince North Vietnam 
that our troops are in South Vietnam to 
stay until an equitable peace is restored 
to that area. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this column appear at this point 
in the RECORD. 

Hanor's Two STRONG ALLIES 
(By David Lawrence) 

Millions of Americans have probably asked 
themselyes these questions: How does it 
happen that a little country like North Viet- 
nam can defy a powerful country lke the 
United States and declare that there will be 
no peace talks until the American Air Force 
halts its bombing? What, moreover, is 
motivating the North Vietnamese and giving 
them courage to resist all overtures from the 
American government unless terms of virtual 
surrender are offered by the United States 
and its allies? 

Answers to these questions would already 
have been made by America’s spokesmen if it 
were not for a mistaken belief that neither 
Red China nor the Soviet Union should be 
Officially accused of aiding our enemies. 

The North Vietnam government by itself 
is, of course, weak. It has, however, two 
strong allies—the Soviet Union and Red 
China. Neither one has bent a finger toward 
peace. This is why U Thant, secretary gen- 
eral of the United Nations, failed to get any- 
where in his efforts to start a peace con- 
ference. For the fact is that Peking is afraid 
of Moscow, and Moscow is afraid of Peking. 
One side doesn't want the other to get the 
upper hand in Southeast Asia. 

There appears to be very little the United 
States can do to bring about peace, except to 
make the Vietnam war so costly that political 
considerations as beween "Russia and Red 
China will gradually become secondary. 
Some comments from European capitals indi- 
cate that, if the war is escalated by the 
United States, Red China may take a more 
extensive part in assisting the Hanoi govern- 
ment in North Vietnam. 

The revolution inside Red China, however, 
is of such a nature that it would be dificult 
for the Peking regime to organize any con- 
certed military program the United 
The Nationalist government of 
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Formosa, moreover, would be eager indeed to 
participate in any larger war that the Red 
Chinese might initiate. So it can be assumed 
that the Red Chinese are virtually check- 
mated in any such effort. 

As for the Soviet government, there is rea- 
son to believe that it, too, is divided. There 
are some within its ranks who may feel that 
the time has come for a better understand- 
ing with the United States, while there are 
others who believe that Communist imperi- 
alism throughout the world will falter unless 
the hostility to the United States is main- 
tained in Southeast Asia and elsewhere as 
vigorously in the future as it has been in the 
past, 

Unfortunately for the American cause, the 
most discouraging factor is what is happen- 
ing inside our own country. The people 
generally are not fully informed about the 
mischief being perpetrated by some of the 
spokesmen inside and outside of Congress 
who keep on talking about stopping the 
bombing and, in effect, proposing a surren- 
der. This is encouraging the North Viet- 
namese to prolong the war. Yet it must 
eventually become obvious that, since Amer- 
ican forces have been built up in such large 
numbers and with such a proliferation of 
weapons, the North Vietnamese are doomed 
to much more severe punishment in the fu- 
ture than they have received in the past. 


As long as the United States is represented 
as disunited and as eager for appeasement 
and surrender, the war in Vietnam will be 
lengthened. The responsibility for this will 
be upon those inside the United States who 
have been stimulating the North Vietnamese. 

There are reasons for a belief that some 
of the countries which have not been aligned 
with the United States may take a position 
in favor of America, especially since no sign 
of conciliation as yet is coming from Hanoi. 
But to stop the bombing without any guar- 
antees that the other side will not use the 
interval to build up its supplies is so ob- 
viously untenable that the sooner the “halt 
the bombing” cries are stilled, the quicker 
there will be a peaceful solution of the Viet- 
nam problem. 

Once it is clear that the United States does 
not intend appeasement and will not with- 
draw unless there is some definite assurance 
that peace will be maintained in Southeast 
Asia, a change in North Vietnam's policy may 
come, 


Congressional Bulldog—Emanuel Celler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there appeared last week in the 
New York Times a delightful sketch of 
the dean of the House and chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee—EMANUEL 
CELLER. This wonderfully descriptive 
article catches the very spirit and per- 
sonality of a man whose lifetime career 
has been devoted to the battle for human 
rights and for whom I have the deepest 
admiration and regard. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article, which follows, in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CONGRESSIONAL BULLDOG—EMANUEL CELLER 

Most men count their time in Congress by 
terms. Not Emanuel Celler of Brooklyn. 
He keeps his time there on a grander scale, 
by epochs, He went to the House in the 
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money boom of the 1920's. He has remained 
there—not at all imperturbably—through 
the Depression and New Deal of the 1930's, 
the rise of Facism and World War II, the 
coming of the Cold War, the war in Korea, 
the Eisenhower interlude, and Vietnam. 

Through it all, he has applied the force of 
his vigor and wit, his angry-bulldog visage 
to the defense of monopoly busting and 
liberal causes in civil rights, immigration 
and social legislation. Once he stared at a 
conservative opponent in the House and said 
gently, We can give you the answer, but 
we cannot give you understanding.” 

The quotability of Mr. Celler is legend. 
He recently described Representative Adam 
Powell as “a bone in the throat of Con- 
gress." Yesterday he presided over the select 
House committee that meted out censure to 
Mr. Powell. 

At 78 years old, with 44 years in the 
House behind him, Mr. Celler has found that 
“to be a successful Congressman, one must 
have the friendliness of a child, the en- 
thusiasm of a teen-ager, the assurance of a 
college boy, the diplomacy of a wayward hus- 
band, the curiosity of a cat, and the good 
humor of an idiot.” 


JOB WITH A BACKLASH 


When he was named head of the Powell 
committee, Mr. Celler told a friend the job 
reminded him of three men—Kelly, Pietro 
and Cohen—who were to be given 40 lashes 
each, Pietro was asked what he wanted on 
his back, and he asked for olive oil before 
being beaten. Kelly didn’t want anything, 
he just stood and took it. When Cohen was 
asked what he wanted, he said, “I want Kelly 
on my back.” 

Though his record as a friend of the mi- 
nority rights is secure—the Civil Rights acts 
of 1957, 1960 and 1964 bear his name—he said 
he wished he could have Kelly on his back, 
too, to ease the blows sure to come upon him 
in the Powell proceeding. 

The 1957 rights act was the first of its kind 
in 82 years. 

It conveys some idea of the place Mr. Celler 
occupies in our national life to learn that 
he sponsored a measure to adopt “The Star- 
spangled Banner” as the national anthem— 
since it was in 1931 that Congress put its 
stamp on President Woodrow Wilson's desig- 
nation of 1916. 

A necessary ritual of democracy every two 
years in southwest Brooklyn requires the 
Republican party to offer up, as though on a 
sacrificial altar, a man to oppose Mr. Celler's 
re-election. The man in that role knows his 
fate Just as surely as the stage actor cast as 
a villain. He may put up a fight but he 
knows he will lose at the end. 

No one now in Congress has served as long 
as “Manny” Celler. The late Sam Rayburn 
of Texas also put in 44 years there. In 1959, 
Mr. Cellier was able to remind his Republican 
adversary, Jesse M. Bowser, that he had gone 
to Congress the year Mr. Bowser was born— 
in 1922. 

He squeaked in by 3,111 votes the year he 
was first elected by supporting the League of 
Nations, attacking Prohibition and crying 
“It's time for a change!”, an opinion he en- 
tirely reversed on taking his seat in 1923. 

Mr. Celler has won elections ever since like 
a man caught in a revolving door. He has 
grown understandably superstitious about 
numbers. He believes that any year ending 
in a 0, 2, 4, 6 or 8 is a good year for him to 
run. The only question that makes him 
quiver is whether he will win by 4, or by 5, 
to 1. 


In the old days of curbstone campaigning, 
Mr. Celler would speak from the tailgate of 
an open truck, with a fife and drum corps 
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in Brooklyn, His father was a whiskey mer- 
chant and wine salesman and their home 
had a 2,500-gallon whiskey tank in the base- 
ment. The boy pasted labels on his father’s 
bottles. He graduated from Boys’ High 
School in Brooklyn in 1906, and worked his 
way through Columbla College (1910) and 
Columbia Law Schol (1912) selling wine by 
the barrel, 

His marriage of 51 years ended on March 
21, 1966, with the death of his wife, Stella 
Baar Celler. He has two daughters and two 
granddaughters, S 


WAS A YOUNG FIREBRAND 


Since 1949, Mr. Celler has been chairman 
or ranking minority member of the powerful 
House Judiciary Committee. In his early 
years in the House, he was a firebrand, hotly 
argumentative and not always beloved. But 
he is mellower now and genuinely liked. 
When he speaks, the usually noisy House 
chamber grows quiet. 

Of medium height and sturdy frame, Mr. 
Celler can still at times be a terrifying cur- 
mudgeon, fierce and righteous in debate, un- 
limited in scorn, but his jokes are among 
the most memorable in Congress, his puns 
the most inventive (he called United States’ 
Middle East policy “Suezcide''). In a living 
room setting the old man will delight chil- 
dren with handkerchief puppets, dis- 
appearing coins and match tricks. 

In 1953, he wrote his autobiography “You 
Never Leave Brooklyn." Someone has sug- 
gested a sequel vou Never Leave Congress.“ 


Bedside Network 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
since the days of Florence Nightengale 
those who have served in hospital work 
have been well respected in the com- 
munity. 

In addition to the normal medical and 
nursing care, it is of vital importance 
that there be an entertainment area, 
especially for our veterans who are hos- 
pitalized 


In my district, at 330 West 58th Street, 
New York City, will be found the 
Veterans Hospital Radio and Television 
Guild, whose “Bedside Network" per- 
forms this service. 

On Wednesday, March 1, 1967, the 
bedside network of the Veterans Hos- 
pital Radio and Television Guild was 
presented a citation by the American 
Legion’s National Rehabilitation Con- 
ference, in the Congressional Room of 
the Statler-Hilton. This award was 
made in recognition of the guild’s unique 
recreation-rehabilitation therapy pro- 
grams in VA hospitals wherein patients 
are encouraged and enabled to entertain 
themselves by producing and participat- 
ing in their own radio and TV produc- 
tions. This is acknowledged by the VA 
medical staffs and recreation staffs to 
be a more valuable kind of therapy than 
just being entertained. 

Herbert A. Granath, president of the 
VHRTG, accepted the award for the 
guild. Also attending were G. Thaine 
Engle, first vice president of the bedside 
network and past commander of the Ad- 
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vertising Men's Post No, 209 of the 


American Legion, and Cyril Brickfield, 
Deputy Administrator of the Veterans 
Administration. 

For the further information of my col- 
leagues, I attach some descriptive ma- 
terial about the bedside network: 

IN SUMMARY 


The Bedside Network of the VETS Hospital 
Radio and TV Guild. 

Is a national non-profit organization which 
encourages hospitalized veterans to become 
active participants in shows and broadcasts. 

Schedules weekly hospital trips for yolun- 
teers from all fields of entertainment and 
communications. 

Provides radio scripts and songbooks to 
Over 105 VA hospitals coast to coast, and 
furnishes tape recorders, record players and 
other recording equipment. 

Helps thousands of veterans to find the 
way back to “civilian life” through its unique 
recreation-rehabilitation program. 

“Beside Network” cannot be found on 
your AM or FM radio dial. The performers 
who broadcast through its facilities proba- 
bly will never be seen by the mass media 
public. Yet practically every day in the year, 
in some Veterans Administration Hospital, 
one of Bedside Network's Shows goes on the 
air. 

Frequent visits seem to make a world of 
difference in the hospital morale. The first 
time volunteers bring their equipment into 
a ward, perhaps three or four brighter souls 
will take an interest in the taping. The rest, 
be they shy, withdrawn, or just uninterested, 
hover in the background while the VHRTG 
people hand out scripts and test vocal tal- 
ents. 

When Bedside Network returns for another 
session at a hospital, a change in attitude is 
apparent. Those who would have nothing to 
do with the previous performance will grudg- 
ingly accept the proffered script from which 
they are to read. An uncertain tenor will 
muster up the courage to sing a few bars. 
Another tape is made, and with each succes- 
sive visit the patient's interest grows. 

This is a unique and successful type of 
Tecreational therapy which has proven effec- 
tive through the years, and is highly recom- 
mended by the medical staffs of the VA and 
the departments of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation Service, 


This organization and its officers and 
members are to be commended for the 
great work that they do. 


Sp4c. Wayne W. Leathers: An Act of 
Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, heroism 
in battle, particularly as it relates to 
Saving one’s buddies’ lives, is an out- 
standing human quality. Today, many 
of our young men are fighting in a far- 
off Asian land, in a too often resented 
and misunderstood war. 

Whatever the possible questions about 
our policy, there can be no question of 
their courage. Whatever doubts may be 
voiced about the wisdom of our actions; 
a can be no doubt about the nature of 
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They have been asked to sacrifice as 
much as in any war. They have shown 
courage and stamina in return. 

Such a man is Sp4c. Wayne W. 
Leathers. A man from Hyattsville, he 
recently was awarded the Silver Star, and 
also holds the Army Commendation 
Medal and the Purple Heart. He is a 
source of pride to his family, I am sure, 
and also to the people in his community 
and country. 

His actions have been in the best tradi- 
tion of willing and courageous citizen 
service. 

I insert his story to be printed at this 
point in the Appendix, as follows: 
[From the Prince Georges Times, Jan. 12, 

1967 


HYATTSVILLE SOLDIER RECEIVES SILVER Sran 
Tump HIGHEST DECORATION AWARDED TO 
PARATROOPER 


Tuy Hoa, VierTnam.—Specialist Fourth 
Class Wayne W. Leathers was awarded the 
Silver Star recently for heroic action while 
engaged in close combat with the Viet Cong. 

Spec. Leathers' unit was maneuvering 
through the jungle when they suddenly came 
under intense Viet Cong fire from a cave. 
Two members of the unit were mortally 
wounded in the first encounter. Spec. 
Leathers exposed himself to the heavy enemy 
fire and was himself wounded as he at- 
tempted to pull his buddies to safety. 

After being knocked down by enemy fire, 
Spec. Leathers Jumped to his feet and 
charged a VC position near the cave, killing 
one of them. After wiping out this position, 
he approached the cave, stuck his rifle 
through a hole and fired, killing at least two 
more of the enemy. This silenced the VC. 

The Silver Star is the third highest award 
that can be awarded to a soldier for bravery 
in combat with hostile forces, 

Spec. Leathers is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold R. Leathers, 2828—75th Place, Kent- 
land, Hyattsville. He is a former student of 
Bladensburg High School. 


A rifleman in Company A, 2nd Battalion, 


502nd Infantry of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion's 1st Brigade, Spec. Leathers entered on 
active duty in January 1965 and was sta- 
tioned at Ft. Campbell, Ky., before his ar- 
rival in Vietnam in Dec. 1965. 

Spec. Leathers also holds the Army Com- 
mendation Medal and the Purple Heart 
Medal. 


Pittsburgh’s Neighborhood Youth Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps has proved 
itself in its short life so far to be one 
of the most successful weapons in our 
war on poverty. It has made it possible 
for thousands of high school dropouts 
to become productive workers, and en- 
abled thousands of potential dropouts to 
acquire useful skills and work habits 
while staying in school. 

I am proud to report that the NYC 
program in my district of Pittsburgh has 
been among the best in the Nation since 
it got underway 18 months ago. Its 
success is due in no small part to the ef- 
forts of its coordinator, Mrs. Marion K. 
Finkelhor. 
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Last month, a report on the Pittsburgh 
NYC was presented to our mayor, the 
Honorable Joseph M. Barr. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I place in the 
Recorp at this point an article from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette on the high- 
lights of Mrs. Finkelhor's oap 
report: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF MRS, FINKELHOR'S Reroet 

(By Joseph P. Browne) 

More than 500 young persons who served 
in the City’s Neighborhood Youth Corps have 
gone on to other employment. 

Approximately 100 youngsters who quit 
school have returned to full-time day school. 
A few are now in college. 

In addition, more than 200 high school 
“drop-outs” have applied for high school 
equivalency examinations. 

In all, 1,500 formerly unemployed young- 
sters have received wages totaling more than 
$1 million. 

OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


These were some of the highlights of a re- 
port on the Neighborhood Youth Corps in 
Pittsburgh since it was sarted 18 months ago. 
The report was submitted to Mayor Joseph 
M. Barr by Mrs. Marion Finkelhor, coordina- 
tor of the program. 

The tangible, statistical achievements were 
not the only ones, Mrs, Finkelhor said, 
adding: 

“It is impossible to estimate the ultimate 

value of the program to those young people 
who, for the first time in their lives, have 
managed to actually complete a program. 
“It also is impossible to judge the extent to 
which a clerical or planning assignment has 
changed the self-image of a girl or boy. And 
it is difficult to estimate the change in atti- 
tude toward society engendered by money 
in one's pocket.” 

The community, as well as the NYC en- 
rollees, benefited, Mrs, Finkelhor said. 

NYC youngsters cleaned or improved more 
than 2,000 City-managed lots and hillsides. 


HELPED AT FLOWER SHOWS 


NYC enrolled helped prepare Spring and 
Fall flower shows, planted and maintained 
floral exhibits in City parks, and cleaned 
maintained and improved park trails. Basic 
maintenance of swimming pools and park 
buildings has been included in the program. 

The goal of the NYC is to give young per- 
sons sufficient training either to enter the 
permanent job market or to return to school 
and continue a long-range educational pro- 

m, 

While citing the program's achievements 
to date, Mrs. Finkelhor said it was still too 
early to evaluate the successes and failures 
completely. 

NYC enrollees are paid $1.25 an hour and 
work a 32-hour work week, They are en- 
rolled for a base period of six months, which 
can be extended up to two years to pursue 
specific educational goals. 

The City spent $75,000 on the program in 
1966 and $130,000 in 1966. The latter figure 
has been appropriated for this year. The 
Federal Government has granted $1,465,702 
to the program. 


Tight Money Crisis: A Call for Decisive 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
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leagues the tight-money crisis statement 
prepared by the more than 300 delegates 
to the national conference of the Con- 
sumers Information Committee on Re- 
sources and Energy held recently here in 
Washington, D.C. 

The conference brought together farm- 
ers, organized labor, public power offi- 
cials, rural cooperatives representatives, 
and other consumer-oriented groups. 
Speakers included the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
man], and Senator ALBERT Gore—both 
distinguished for their careers in the 
Congress and their interest in consumer 
protection. 

The meetings were attended by over- 
flow audiences—further evidence of the 
deep concern of the American public that 
the mistakes leading to the economic dis- 
locations of last summer are not re- 
peated. 

While I may not agree in all respects 
with the conference's analysis and action 
program, this document deserves the 
careful study of the Congress. 

The document follows: 


Tiont-Money Carsts: A CALL FOR 
DECISIVE ACTION 


America is in a tight-money, high-interest- 
rate crisis which must be quickly abated be- 
fore it leads us into a recession with its re- 
sulting unemployment, inadequate housing, 
unavallable credit, and general economic 
* stagnation. 

This crisis is man-made, primarily the 
product of monetary policies of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

No one can question the significance of 
the role played by the Federal Reserve Board 
and Federal Open Market Committee and 
its affect on the economic well-being of the 
American people. The result of actions taken 
by the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in the area of monetary 
policy can create an environment of eco- 
nomic prosperity, or economic recession and 
ultimate depression, It can also create a 
climate to encourage or restrict development 
of our natural resources. 

Monetary policy decisions made by the 
Federal Reserve Board since the middle of 
the 1950's have been major contributing 
factors to four recessions in the United 
States. The Board's action on December 5, 
1965, raised the prime discount rate from 4% 
to 444% and the time deposit rate from 4% 
to 514 %—thus increasing the cost of money 
respectively by 10% and 37½% . This action 
severely restricted the money supply, caused 
significant disruption between the traditional 
positions of our financial institutions, and 
has been a major cause of the depression in 
the housing industry. 

The current Federal Reserve policy of tight 
money and high interest rates—rates which 
have soared to 40-year highs—has been detri- 
mental to consumers, as wage earners, farm- 
ers, home builders or small businessmen. 
The current tight-money, high-interest-rate 
policy has not only thwarted, but in many 
cases actually wrecked President Johnson's 
Great Society Par from fighting 
infintion, the interest-cost push has been an 
engine of inflation. 

The increased interest costs which will 
have to be paid by the American people due 
to increased costs of carrying Federal, State, 
and local debt, and the Increased interest 
costs which the American consumer must 
bear for funds borrowed for home pur- 
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chases and other consumption needs will 
amount to many billions of dollars. This 
burden will have to be carried by coming 
generations as well as the present. 

Many vital programs, such as rural elec- 
trification, cooperative housing, Farmers 
Home Administration loans, Veterans’ bene- 
fits, education aids and other programs 
which are dependent upon the Federal, State 
and local governments for direct loans or in- 
sured loans, cannot survive under current 
monetary policies. 

No one benefits from .a_tight-money, high- 
interest-rate policy except those in the for- 
tunate position of haying funds to lend. A 
high-interest, tight-money policy promotes 
concentration of wealth rather than encour- 
aging wide-spread distribution of income and 
money. The policy erodes the American tra- 
dition of advancing effective and efficient 
small business, home ownership, and decent 
standards of living for all our people. 

Our present economically and socially un- 
desirable monetary policy is a direct conse- 
quence of the refusal of the Federal Reserve 
Board and System to operate in harmony 
with Congressional mandate and Executive 
policy. In fact, the actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board and System over the last sev- 
eral years constitute a direct violation of 
the policies and objectives contained in the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

For reasons presented in this brief review, 
the delegates to this National Conference 
call upon the Congress and the President of 
the United States to take positive action now 
in reversing the present dangerous tight- 
money policies and in putting the country 
back on the road to growth and prosperity, 

Specifically, we urge an action program 
which will include: 

1. Prompt hearings, including field hear- 
ings, by appropriate Congressional Commit- 
tees to probe the impact of tight money and 
high interest rates on consumers and pro- 
ducers, be they workers, farmers, small busi- 
nessmen or local units of government. 

2. Enactment of legislation to make the 
Federal Reserve System fully responsive to 
the Congress. 

3. We urge the President not to reappoint 
McChesney Martin as Chairman. If he is 
reappointed, we urge the Senators to reject 
the appointment. 

4. Establishment of machinery to give rep- 
resentatives of consumer and other major 
groups of citizens an opportunity to share in 
the design of monetary policies, 

5. Utilization of all available and appro- 
priate new direct and guaranteed loan and 
credit programs wherever appropriate to 
strengthen the hand of the consumer—the 
home owner, the businessman, the farmer, 
the working man, the borrower, the poor, the 
student, the elderly—in his efforts to share 
fairly in the growth of America. 

6. Reaffirmation of the Employment Act 
of 1946, which calls for continuing growth as 
a national goal, with full employment of 
manpower, maximum utilization of plant 
and wise use of resources recognized as ma- 
jor objectives in the public interest. 

7. Endorsement of the principle of truth- 
in-lending legislation and opposition to abo- 
lition of usury laws, 

As delegates of this National Conference, 
we are concerned that the nation be given 
the opportunity to move forward. We ex- 
tend an urgent invitation to all our fellow 
citizens to join with us in a crusade for sen- 
sible monetary policies. 

While the Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently and belatedly made small efforts to 
loosen money, it is clear that these modest 
corrective policies are still ineffective to 
achieve the flow of money and interest rates 
necessary for a growing and secure economy. 


March 10, 1967 
Israel Border Tension Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the tension 
which continues to exist on the borders 
between Israel and its Arab neighbors 
continues to cause me great concern. 

Since the independence of the State of 
Israel, I have continuously urged our 
Government and have voted in the House 
of Representatives to make defensive 
weapons available to the State of Israel. 
There is no question that the need to 
help keep Israel defensively strong is as 
important today as it was in the past. 

Recent reports of the use of poisonous 
gas in Yemen, by the United Arab Re- 
public, prompts me to insert in the REC- 
orp @ letter which I recently received 
from Moses I. Socachevsky, president, 
Jewish Nazi Victims Organization of 
America, Inc., together with a copy of 
their letter to the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross: 

JEWISH Nazi VICTIMS ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N.Y., February 7, 1967. 
Hon. Eona F, KELLY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. KELLY: Enclosed you will find 
& copy of a letter we have sent to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross con- 
cerning the use of poisonous gas bombs by 
the United Arab Republic against Yemen and 
neighboring regions. If Nasser orders that 
Egypt use the gas bombs against his own 
Arab people, then what can Israel expect 
from Nasser, especially if he is encouraged 
by receiving arms from the Soviet Union? 

The Arabs openly declare that they are pre- 
paring enough weapons, which they receive 
from the Soviet Union and Red China, to 
destroy Israel and push the Jews to the sea. 
We ask you to assure that our government 
supplies enough arms to Israel so that she 
will be able to withstand any Arab attack. 
We cannot stand idle and watch the Arabs 
commit genocide. If we once again fall the 
survivors of the greatest holocaust in human 
history, we will commit a grave sin which 
will not be forgiven by history nor by future 
generations. 

Sincerely, 
Moses L. SOCACHEVSKY, 
President., 


JEWISH NAZI VICTIMS ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA, 
February 3, 1967. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE RED CROSS, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

GENTLEMEN: We were profoundly disturbed 
by the report that the United Arab Republic, 
in its war against the royalists in Yemen, 
used poisonous gas against the civilian popu- 
lation of Yemen and neighboring regions. 

Our organization is composed of tens of 
thousands survivors of the Nazi atrocities in 
Europe, Many of our members lost most of 
their families in the gas chambers estab- 
lished by the Nazis in Europe during the last 
war; many a member has actually been mi- 
raculously saved at the last minute from this 
horror. It is because of this terrible ex- 
perience that any allegation that poisonous 
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gas has been used against human beings 
moves us to the very depths of our being. 
We shudder at the prospect of a repetition 
of that unspeakable atrocity. 

We, therefore, appeal to you to do every- 
thing possible in order to prevent the re- 
currence of such inhuman methods of fight- 
ing an adversary. 

We still lament the inaction of the Red 
Cross during the years of the Holocaust in 
Europe when the members of this organiza- 
tion experienced this horror themselves. We, 
therefore, feel called upon to voice our an- 
guish and appeal to you in this instance. 
The use of poisonous gas in distant Yemen 
constitutes a threat to humanity everywhere, 
and it must be stopped by all means right 
now. 

We shall be greatly indebted to hear from 
you on the actual steps you have been taking 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Moses I, SocACHEVSKY, 
President. 


Civil Rights: L. B. J. Firm, but Will Support 


Come? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there was recently brought to my atten- 
tion an editorial particularly pertinent 
to the problem of civil rights today. It 
appeared in the Dayton, Ohio, Daily 
News, a paper known for its sober and 
careful judgments. This editorial urges 
Congress to forget oddsmakers’ figures 
on the chances for enacting legislation 
in civil rights. It points out that the 
imperative for rectifying racial injus- 
tice remain enormous. It calls for a 
maximum effort this year to make new 
civil rights law. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the lead 
editorial of the February 19, 1967, issue 
of the Dayton Daily News in the RECORD: 


Crvi Ricuts: L.BJ. FIRM, BUT WILL SUPPORT 
Come? 


Classical tragedy is concerned with the 
nature of evil and the problem of power. 

Both themes met in high drama enacted 
last Monday in Washington in the Abraham 
Lincoln shrine. The evil, brooding as the 
great statue itself, is racial unbrotherhood 
and the attendant injustices that still divide 
the land. The power assailing it was the 
President, crying havoc on “man’s ancient 
curse and present shame.” And striking a 
bass note of tragic lrony— those assembled 
for the Lincoln's birthday ceremony listened 
with reverence to the Gettysburg address as 
recorded by Senator Everett McKinley Dirk- 
sen—the man who killed last year's civil 
rights bill. 

Before the week was out the scene had 
shifted to the amphitheater of Congress. 
where protagonist and antagonist, Johnson 
and Dirksen, again contend over the Negro 
equality cause. Delivered on Thursday was 
the 1967 civil rights message from the new- 
style, less ebullient President. It is a mes- 
Sage so powerful in persuasion, moving in 
language and drumbeat in pleading for fur- 
ther social justice progress as to earn un- 
restrained praise. 
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Assailing “myths” and “misinformation” 
that obstruct honest appraisal of the na- 
tional obligation to citizens of color, the 
President argued that the Negro deserves 
“not just equality as a right and theory, but 
equality as a fact and as a result.“ Such 
would have been the further gains from last 
year's full civil rights package, lost to Sen- 
ate filibuster after its bitterly won triumph 
in the House. This was the bill that would 
have provided vital social, economic and 
judicial undergirding for the largely doc- 
trinal advances of previous years. 

The President's new proposals are substan- 
tially the same—more civil rights worker 
protection; more federal rights protection; 
equality in jury paneling, state and federal; 
more power for the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity commission; a bigger, better- 
funded community relations service. (This 
last in a separate bill.) The housing fea- 
ture is the same as before, except for gradu- 
alization over several years, and more 
emphasis on conciliation services. 

Two focal questions: what are the meas- 
ure's prospects? What is the best legislative 
strategy? 

As for prospects, Mr. Johnson talks like a 
man ready to play for the highest stakes (no 
matter what odds-makers figure) given 
measurable public support. He has already 
asked spokesmen for over 100 affiliated na- 
tional organizations to muster backing. 

As for strategy, Mr. Johnson properly took 
the conceptual position that social justice in 
housing is morally inseparable from econ- 
nomic and judicial equality in jobs and jury 
trials. This does not mean, however, that as 
a legislative course is charted through a more 
conservative Congress, and past a more 
hardened public opinion, the package should 
not be split, The civil rights cause in the 
deep South now lags so badly, worker-short, 
funds-short, discouragement-harried, that 
an end to jury duty discrimination, if that 
proves the least that is attainable, would 
Tevive some hope. 


Baltic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
personally aware of the long-enduring 
struggle to secure freedom for Lithuania 
and the contributions made by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. Monacan] to advance this cause. I 
am confident also that the people whom 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Monacan] represents know of his hard 
work in this area which was crowned by 
his successful sponsorship of the Mona- 
gan Baltic Freedom Resolution in the 
89th Congress. 

The plight of the captive nations of 
Eastern Europe including Lithuania has 
been obscured in recent years by in- 
creased speculation and discussion about 
the easing of East-West relations. Nat- 
urally we do wish to see improved rela- 
tions, but we do not wish to disregard 
the individuals involved. We want to see 
improvements for them too. 

In keeping with my belief that world 
opinion should not forget Lithuania and 
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other captive nations, under unanimous 

consent I include the following resolu- 

tion adopted by the Lithuanian Ameri- 

cans of the Greater Waterbury area to 

mark the 49th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence in the RECORD; 

RESOLUTION OF WATERBURY LITHUANIAN- 
AMERICAN COUNCIL 


Lithuanian Americans of the Greater 
Waterbury Area assembled in Saint Joseph's 
Hall, Waterbury, Connecticut, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1967 at solemn exercises marking 
the 49th anniversary of the historic Declara- 
tion of Lithuania’s reconstituted Independ- 
ence on February 16, 1918 in Vilnius and the 
27th year of oppressive Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania, unanimously resolve, that, 

Whereas Lithuania, an ancient, cultured 
and progressive nation lost her freedom and 
national sovereignty when it was forcibly in- 
corporated into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1940; and, 

Whereas H. Con. Res. 416 introduced by 
Waterbury's own distinguished Congressman 
the Hon. John S. Monagan, U.S. Representa- 
tive from Connecticut's Fifth Congressional 
District has been overwhelmingly adopted in 
the House of Representatives and Senate of 
the United States; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States urge the United States Delegation to 
the United Nations to vigorously press for 
hearings in the UN on the plight of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia, enslaved Baltic na- 
tions seeking moral and political support in 
their quest for liberation and self-determina- 
tion; and, 

That we strongly urge the United States 
of America to unconditionally reject the 
Soviet consular treaty as dangerous and 
undesirable; and, 

That we loyally, wholeheartedly support 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and the US, 
Government's courageous determination to 
halt communist aggression and expansion in 
southeast Asia and to seek peace with honor 
and justice. 

ADOLFAS CAMPE, 
President. 

MARCELLA ANDRIKIS, 
Secretary. 


Wilshire Bar Association Hosts Visiting 
Vietnamese Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Wil- 
shire Bar Association in Los Angeles has 
for many years been a leader in pro- 
moting the cause of international co- 
operation, particularly in support of the 
project World Peace Through Law.” 

So I was delighted to receive a letter 
recently from Adele I. Springer, chair- 
man of the Wilshire Bar Association’s 
Committee on International Law, pro- 
viding additional indication of their fine 
work. 

In this instance, the Wilshire Bar has 
served as host for a top level group of 
visiting Vietnamese officials, who were 
guests of the U.S. Government, on tour 
of American urban centers with the 
special object of studying and observing 
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our system of industrial relations and 
labor law—for possible implementation 
in improving labor procedures and regu- 
lations in Vietnam. 

Because of its importance in illustrat- 
ing the value of such international gov- 
ernment-to-government, and people-to- 
people, programs, I would like to insert 
in the ConckesstonaL Recorp at this 
point in the text of an interview con- 
ducted in Los Angeles with the leader of 
the Vietnamese delegation. 

The remarks follow: 


(Remarks of the Honorable Nguyen Le 
Giang, Director of Cabinet of Ministry of 
Labor of Vietnam, Inspector General of 
Labor, formerly Minister of Labor, and pro- 
fessor of law, of Saigon, leader of a delega- 
tion of five Chiefs of the Vietnamese Minis- 
try of Labor, visiting the United States as 
guests of the U.S. Government, at Interview 
broadcast on the local french-language radio 
program of the Alliance Franchaise of Los 
Angeles, ata reception in the Cocoanut 
Grove of the Ambassador Hotel in their 
honor hosted by the Wilshire Bar Association 
of Los Angeles.) 

Q. What were you impressed with most in 
the United States? 

A. The thing which has impressed us most 
is the Democracy which is applied here in 
most of the administration and most of the 
departments. There is always a consulta- 
tive council made of men who do not belong 
to the government and who are not civil 
servants and represent the people. It is 
thanks to this collaboration between the 
people and the technical departments of the 
government that all which is here done cor- 
responds to the needs of the country and to 
the need of the people. It is the Democracy 
~ which is so striking—Democracy of the laws 
and Democracy among the people. 

Q. What is your best souvenir during your 
tour? 

A. The souvenir of the thing I have the 
most sentiment for, is the cordlality with 
which Americans received us. We made many 
friends in Washington and in all the cities 
which we visited.: Many Americans yolun- 
tarlly gave their name to invite us, to enable 
us to see their country, and to help us. And 
this is what has moved me most and we are 
all very grateful. 

Q. What is the objective of your visit? 

A. I came to the United States with four 
of my colleagues to observe the problems of 
labor and industrial relations here and also 
to get in touch with Labor Unions. Certain 
Union leaders have already come to our coun- 
try. In Washington we had conferences with 
all the technical departments of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; we discussed all the problems 
of workers’ social security and the problems 
of industrial relations. 

Q. What are the differences between the 
problems in Vietnam and those you find in 
the United States? 

A. In the United States the percentage of 
unemployed has decreased and equally on ac- 
count of the War we no longer have any un- 
employment problem. We even have a short- 
age of specialized help. That is why we are 
very much interested in the training pro- 
gram—the training given by schools and by 
mixed Committees composed of employers, 
workers and Union people, and also the train- 
ing given by the government. 

Q. Do you intend in Vietnam to establish 
government schools which would rapidly 
train specialist workers? 

A. Certainly. We give at the Ministry of 
Labor courses to train semi-qualified work- 
ers in a short time, about six months. One 
of our great problems is that we have many 
refugees coming from areas controlled by 
Communists and returning to areas con- 
trolled by our government. They were farm- 
ers, and now you have to teach them some 
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Industrial work, and that is why the problem 
of training the workers has become an im- 
portant problem at home. 

Q. You said that the Union of Longshore- 
men had a representative in Vietnam? 

A. The problem of the Longshoremens 
Union is very important not only m Saigon 
but in the other harbors in Vietnam like 
Danung and Camerang. Because actually 
we are importing men, this especially on 
account of the war. There is a lot of raw 
material which is disembarked in our coun- 
try and the work of the longshoremen is very 
much needed, and that is why the Inter- 
national Union of Longshoremen here has 
helped a lot our National Union of Long- 
shoremen in Vietnam. They have just 
sent about ten Union leaders to help the 
Union to make foremen and to become more 
efficient. 

Q. What are the laws which protect the 
Vietnamese workers? 

A. As far as the Social Security measures 
are concerned, we have a system of alloca- 
tions for families which gives indemnities 
to wives and children of the workers, and 
also we have measures to help those who 
had accidents while they were working. We 
also have indemnities for the workers who 
are not working, in a way equivalent to the 
Unemployment indemnity here except that 
it is only paid once in a lump sum, 

Q. But there are no unemployed now. 
Do you import workers? 

A. That is right. We now have workers, 
mostly specialist, who come from the United 
States, Philippines, Korea, and Non-Com- 
munist China, Formosa. 

Q. Specialists? 

A. For the most part they are building 
landing strips and docks. They are enlarg- 
ing our harbors and they are building tech- 
nicians, Viet am was an agricultural coun- 
try and it is starting to become industrial 
and now the industries which are growing 
the fastest are the textile industries. We 
are weavng cotton and synthetic fibres. In 
second place, in the south where we had 
neither cement nor coal, one can see now 
that the buliding industry is in full swing, 

Q. The lawyers in your Delegation were 
awarded a Certificate of Honorary Life Mem- 
bership in the Wilshire Bar Association of 
Los Angeles at this reception. What is the 
significance of this presentation? 

A. I am deeply touched and value the 
great honor of being made a member of the 
Bar Association; it strengthens the ties. and 
is better understanding. We were all moved 
with the sincerity and warmth of their 
reception. I wish to express the profound 
i.ppreciation of the Delegation for the highly 
amiable and instructive program and for 
the personal contact of exchanging views 
with the Judges and lawyers of the Bar 
Association, 


Howard University Celebrates Its Centen- 
nial Anniversary, March 2, 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. CONYERS. , Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago today, March 2d, President 
Andrew Johnson signed a bill which es- 
tablished Howard University here in 
the Nation’s Capital. It is therefore fit- 
ting that this body should pause and pay 
tribute to the university and its com- 
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munity of scholars during its centennial 
celebration. 

I was privileged to attend the Charter 
Day Convocation at Howard this morn- 
ing and to hear the inspiring addresses 
delivered by President James M. Nabrit, 
Jr., and the President, Lyndon Johnson, 
who surprised the audience with his un- 
expected appearance at the ceremony. I 
would like to have inserted following my 
remarks both Dr. Nabrit’s address and 
the President's remarks. Since the Con- 
gress and the entire Federal Government 
have played such an integral part in 
the creation and growth of this univer- 
sity, I am sure that the Members of the 
House of Representatives will find both 
speeches and Dr. Nabrit’s address which 
will be delivered at the banquet tonight 
of great interest. 

President Nabrit, President Emeritus 
Mordecai Johnson, the Board of Trustees 
of Howard University, the hundreds of 
faculty members and the thousands of 
graduates who have all helped to make 
the university the proud academic insti- 
tution which it has become in 100 short 
years all deserve special recognition on 
this Charter Day. May Howard's next 
hundred years be even more illustrious as 
the university seeks to implement the 
theme of this centennial, “The Univer- 
sity in a Changing Society.” 

The material follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
(Centennial Charter Day address by Dr. 

James M. Nabrit, Jr., president, Howard 

University, March 2, 1967) 

We are meeting this morning tn celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Howard University. It was precisely 
on March 2, 1867 that President Andrew 
Johnson signed into law a bill which pro- 
vided that “there be established and is 
hereby established in the District of Colum- 
bia, a university for the education of youth 
in the liberal arts and sciences under the 
name, style, and title of The Howard Uni- 
versity.” The list of incorporators included 
the names of seventeen persons whom we 
are always proud to remember as our Found- 
ers and who were inspired to establish 
Howard, according to their own words, “in 
view of the pressing demand of the southern 
field”. 

The “pressing demand of the southern 
field” had been occasioned by the ending of 
the civil war in 1865 and the need to take 
steps to integrate the Negro minority in the 
mainstream of American life. Thus, Howard, 
like her sister institutions founded during 
the same has a truly exalted mis- 
sion—to provide an education for youth to 
be sure, but also to help in advancing the 
social and economic growth of Negroes in 
particular, and to become involved in the 
development of the whole country in gen- 
eral. Our history and our future are inex- 
tricably linked to that of the people and of 
the country whom we were created to serve. 

Profoundly wise and far-sighted as they 
were, the Founders of Howard University 
could scarcely have forseen that Howard 
would grow into the kind of institution 
that has now come into being. In terms of 
student enrollment, faculty and staff per- 
sonnel, buildings and equipment, and 
strength and diversity of and re- 
search programs, the University stands at a 
point where it can face the future with the 
assurance that it is well on the way to 
being an intellectual center of genuine 
distinction. 

The first one hundred years of our history 
have run a course parallel to that of the 
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Negro minority, and indeed, to that of all 
America. We have felt the effect of good 
times and bad, of wars and depressions, of 
Peace and proseprity. Not only have we 
Survived adversity, but we have emerged 
With the strength to move forward to higher 
levels of achievement. 

As we gather here today, it is reasonable 
that we should ask what, indeed, did the 
Founders create one hundred years ago? 
What is the record which is laid bare on the 
Pages of history? What does the future hold 
for us? 

To begin, ours is a unique institution and 
Our history, likewise, is not of an ordinary 
Mature. We were founded as an institution 
to educate youth, not simply Negroes, but 
al who were qualified and presented them- 
Selves. The environment in which we were 
founded dictated, however, that the student 
body would be primarily Negro and that this 
Would be true throughout our first one 
hundred years. And during the course of 
those years, the university has cast the light 
Of a beacon in the darkness as it welcomed 
students and faculty who chose to ignore 
Tace, religion, and nationality and who 
Sought only a haven where the minds and 
Spirit of men and women are joined in the 
Pursuit of knowledege and the building of a 
better life for all. 

The history of Howard, therefore, includes 
a record of tolerance and compassion for all 
men, In our diversity of students and facul- 
ty, we have possessed a richness which has 
contributed vastly to our strength. This is 
& strength which cannot be measured by any 
quantitative means, To state it simply, the 
Founders created an institution with a soul. 

One hundred years ago, it seemed foolish 
and rash to much of America to think of 
the possibility of educating people who only 
Tecently had been toiling in the fields as 
slaves. Crude and unlettered as they were, 
they seemed to have litle kinship with white 
America. Indeed, there were many at the 
time and even later who argued that racial 
inequality was divinely ordered and who 
could undo the will of God? 

The history of Howard has given evidence 
of the truth of the American revolutionaries, 
who, less than a hundred years before the 
founding of the university, had declared that 
“all men are created equal”. So our history 
like that of people everywhere has made it 
evident that all people have the capability of 
climbing the highest pinnacle of intellectual 
development. 

The pages of our history are filled with the 
names of men and women who have been 
numbered among our students or faculty and 
who have rendered extraordinary contribu- 
tions to their professions or societies. I am 
Sure that all of you can recall many such 
names as those of Kelly Miller, Alain Locke, 
E. Franklin Frazier, Charles R. Drew, Ralph 
J. Bunche, Thurgood Marshall, William Has- 
tle and Edward Brooke. 
each year to bestow a number of distin- 
guished alumni awards. It is always & difi- 
cult task to single out the several persons 
to be honored. There are simply hundreds 
of names to be reviewed, and in so doing. 
one must be mindful of the numerous grad- 
Uates of Howard who are val- 
lantiy and significantly with little public 
Notice. If it is true that one of the im- 
Portant measurements of the quality of a 
University is to be found in achievements 
of its graduates, then Howard is to be judged 
as being an institution of eminence. 

For many years Howard was the only 
American university combining a compre- 
hensive program of undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional education attended by Ne- 
Broes in the South and border states. Else- 
where, the number of Negroes attending any 
Single institution was relatively small. In 
Most cases this ts true today. Howard was 
truly a pioneer in offering opportunities of 
higher education for Negroes. We have 
trained à major portion of all the Negroes 
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in the country who are working as lawyers, 
dentists, doctors, pharmacists, social work- 
ers, engineers, architects, and ministers. 
Thousands of our graduates are employed 
in other fields such as teaching, business and 
government service. 

The Founders of Howard were hopeful that 
a new day of freedom and justice, together 
with economic opportunity, was immediately 
at hand when they proposed this institution. 
But fate in the guise of racial prejudice and 
discrimination determined that this was not 
to be, Provisions of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments were ignored or only 
mildly enforced. The Reconstruction period 
engendered bitterness and hatred. In all of 
the southern states, and in some others as 
well, there was established a legally enforced 
system of segregation which was meant to be 
complete in every fundamental area of. life. 

The century since our founding has been 
a time of continuous struggle for Negro 
Americans to escape from this system with 
its stigmas of the past, to rid themselves 
of the handicaps of the present and to pre- 
pare for future careers or activities. Those 
who now say that Negro protestors want “too 
much too fast” should be mindful of the 
fact that Ni are simply seeking that 
which they should have had a hundred years 


ago. 

Not only have we not succeeded in this 
century old struggle but it has been sug- 
gested by some perceptive observers that 
1967, like 1867, finds the country entering 
into a period of reaction. There are many 
facts that indicate that there is some truth 
in this statement. Among these are the 
substantial reduction in funds to aid the 
poor of whom Negroes are a significant por- 
tion but not the only ones adversely affected, 
some of the results of the November elec- 
tions, and the apparent dwindling of interest 
in civil rights. 

While these indicators of reaction are 
causes for alarm, it would be an error for 
us to fall into a mood of despair. Rather, 
they should move us to re-examine present 
programs and to devise new ones. We need 
to have a real understanding of the social 
revolution which has been taking place in 
our country. We musi regird our loins for 
the long fight which Mes ahead of us. The 
roots of this revolution are found in the 
accumulation of grievances over a period 
of many years among various segments of 
our population. In the case of the Negro 
minority, it can be said that at no time in 
the history of America have they ever been 
accepted into the mainstream of American 
life. If the civilization of the western world 
survives, future historians will surely com- 
ment on the extraordinary patience and en- 
durance of Negroes in accommodating them- 
selves to a system of segregation which 
bound them to a status of inferiority. They 
will be surprised not that we had Carmi- 
chael and other advocates of black power 
and racism, but by the fact that their num- 
bers were so few. Who else but the Negro 
would have borne the burdens of discrimi- 
nation, segregation, exploitation, cruelty, in- 
justice with so much patience and reliance 
on promises, law, religion and legislation for 
one hundred years? 

One must know, however, that the seeds 
of the present social revolution were planted 
a long time ago and that from these roots 
there sprang a vigorous movement of protest. 
It has waxed and waned but never ceased. 

By now, the record shows that while 
Negroes had the support of many white peo- 

ple, in their long struggle for equal oppor- 
tunity and for justice under law, the progress 
which they have been able to make with 
respect to their civil rights came about 
largely as a result of their own initiative. 
The majority of the population have not been 
too interested in civil rights. Indeed, as long 
as they saw the problems of civil rights as 
affecting them only remotely, most of them 
viewed these matters with the greatest 
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apathy. To the Negro, civil rights are a mat- 
ter of life and death. It is fitting that we 
then here and now recommit ourselves to 
this struggle for survival. 

The world-wide revolution of colonial peo- 
ples, themselves non-white, has had its 
repercussions on our shores. It has gener- 
ated extra momentum to the Negroes fight 
for equal status in the United States. The 
civil rights movement of the last decade has 
had great benefits for all the people. There 
have, of course, been some direct gains for 
the Negro minority. This progress has been 
largely in the nature of a clearing out of the 
remaining legal barriers and of enacting 
positive legislation. It is unfortunate that 
so Many people believed that legal victories 
or legislation alone would achieve the final 
objectives of the struggle. The destruction 
of legal disabilities cleared the way for social 
and political action. Legislation resulted in 
an improvement of the social environment 
and brought us to the threshold of oppor- 
tunity. But no further. The middle-class 
Negro has an improved position, but this is 
a small number. The actual real improve- 
ment in the status of the bulk of the Negro 
people has not yet been achieved. Let us 
not be deceived, the mass of Negroes is still 
poorly educated, poorly housed, underpaid 
and underemployed, denied equal treatment 
by law enforcement agencies, and Is treated 
brutally and put to death in many instances 
with impunity. 

What needs to be done? The answer is to 
be found partially in the fact that it can now 
be perceived that the afflictions of our so- 
ciety are long-standing, deep-rooted, and are 
wide-spread. The fundamental problems of 
Negroes are the problems of the poor, the 
weak, the shunned, the despised, the defense- 
less, plus the problems of racial discrimina- 
tion. We discover that not only must we 
rouse the conscience of America, but also we 
must persuade the American people to ap- 
propriate the funds and to take other steps 
necessary to secure substantial improvement 
in the condition of all the oppressed, irre- 
spective of race. We find that we must wage 
the battle on a thousand fronts as well as 
with a never-ending intensity until our de- 
mocracy has a meaning for all citizens. 

What I am really suggesting is that there 
is an urgent need for a very significant re- 
ordering and re-structuring of our society. 
In part, this means closing the gap between 
the rich and the poor and removing the lines 
of artificial distinction between racial and 
religious groups. It means genuinely to cre- 
ate a society In which all people are provided 
with the opportunity to lead useful and dig- 
nified ves. It means making civil rights a 
concern of all Americans. It means fulfill- 
ment of a promise made one hundred years 
ago but still honored primarily in the breach. 

Now is a time for vision. We need more 
than the vision of sclentists who tell us of 
the wonderful new things we can expect from 
the laboratories, yet we need the vision of 
science. We need more than the vision of 
those who travel beyond the atmosphere of 
the earth, yet we need the knowledge of out- 
erspace. We need in addition the vision of 
those who see the problems of those who 
suffer in our midst—from hunger, from dis- 
ease, from war, and from racial and ethnic 
discrimination. Let us not discourage those 
who find that their life's work takes them in 
pursuit of the stars. But let us also find a 
means of giving equal encouragement to 
those who seek the means of alleviating the 
problems of the hungry, the sick, and the un- 
wanted, black as well as white. Let us sup- 
port those who seek to teach us how to live 
with all people in peace and happiness. 

The University, by its very nature, is an 
institution which can be extra-ordinarily 
helpful in solving many of the ills of our so- 
ciety. Itis not by chance that many colleges 
and universities include the word veritas“ 
or truth in their mottoes and on their em- 
biems, for it is in search of the truth that we 
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are heavily engaged. The truth that we seek 
is objective and impersonal. It does not vary 
among nationalities or races or creeds. It 
holds for all of us knowledge and understand- 
ing which can broaden the horizons of man- 
kind and illumine the mind and the spirit. 
In this search for truth we need the com- 
bined efforts of students and teachers. The 
light of the University must illuminate the 
dark recesses of society so that ignorance, 
disease and poverty may be eliminated. 

The power of the University in its quest 
for knowledge, like the forces of nature it- 
self, can be applied to the achievement of 
both good and ill. Thus, the resources of 
universities figured prominently in the dis- 
covery of the mysteries of the atom, thereby 
making it possible to destroy the very earth 
which gives us substance, or to make it a 
more productive world. Now, with much 
more difficulty, universities must renew their 
task of finding the means of encouraging 
and assisting the nations of the world to 
live in peace. We live in a world so closely 
bound together by space and time that all 
men in sheer self defense must learn to live 
with and to tolerate differences of race, color, 

and nationality. The atom bomb 
will not discriminate between either the 
slums or suburbia if it ever falls on us. 

The University in its majesty and power 
stands as one of the most valuable instru- 
mentalities of any people. It affords means 
of transmitting knowledge from the teacher 
to the pupil, from one generation to another. 
It unlocks doors to new truths, opens win- 
dows through which come fresh ideas, and 
leads down corridors of learning which have 
no end. 

Now that universities have been so ef- 


and peace, to the means of feeding the hun- 
gry millions of the world, and to the other 
and economic problems of our genera- 
Our hope for Howard is that it may 
among the leaders in this development. 
Every college and university must choose 
itself what its mission will be. While 
every institution has a personality of its own, 


service that it will give. 

The mission of Howard University for one 
hundred has been especially, but not 
exclusively, to assist the Negro people in 
crossing the threshold of opportunity. As 
we peer into the future, this will continue 
to be a major concern, for the problems of 
race have not vanished. And while we have 
a special regard for Negro youth, as was true 
of our Founders, we draw no lines of racial, 
religious, or national distinction among the 
men and women who are moved to seek us 
out. Nevertheless, we have an historic com- 
mitment to the education of the Negro and 
we shall not forsake that role. We have also 
a traditional commitment to excellence in 
teaching and research and we shall not shirk 
that task. 

The historic interests of Howard lie in the 
areas of the development and utilization of 
human resources, the relationship of men to 
one another, the protection of the civil 
rights and civil liberties of the people, and 
the improvement of the environment in 
which they live. We are concerned about 
peace and the relief of human misery and 
needs, about liberty and equality, about hu- 
man dignity and the essential value of every 
single human being. To seek these things 
is also the pursuit of knowledge. This is a 
broad perspective of the affairs of mankind. 

For this year of centennial celebration, 
we chose as our theme “The University in a 
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Changing Society” after long and careful de- 
liberation. This theme refiects our major 
concerns. We are a university at work in a 
society which differs in fundamental ways 
from the society of our Founders. Succeed- 
ing generations celebrating other anniver- 
saries of Howard University may well con- 
sider that ours was an antiquated society, 
much different from theirs. 

No one can say precisely what kind of 
world there will be one hundred years from 
now. Nor can we say what Howard will be 
like when it comes to the end of its second 
one hundred years. But each of us today, 
and the University, too, has a part to play 
in the drama of our own age, and the way 
in which we play our parts provides the 
setting for those who follow after us. We 
are determined to make this a better world 
for all, through precept and example, through 
teaching and research. 

Howard University, in many ways, can be 
regarded as a national and international uni- 
versity. Our students come from all the 
states and almost a hundred other countries. 
Our faculty likewise is drawn from many 
races and religions. We have had since 1867 
with the exception of only seven years, a 
constant and close relationship with the na- 
tional government which has been mutually 
beneficial and immensely helpful in making 
opportunities of higher education available 
to all segments of the population. 

Howard University today—March 2, 1967— 
is the creation of the love, the faith, the hope 
and the toil of the seventeen original found- 
ers; the labor and sacrifice, the dreams and 
wisdom of the thousands of students, faculty 
and staff who have walked the campus and 
studied and taught and lived within its 
environs, the substantial assistance of the 
national government and numerous private 
benefactors, the love and affection of its 
alumni and friends, all of whom have shared 
the belief that education is of inestimable 
value in helping men to shape their des- 
tinies, and that Howard is a significant factor 
in bringing it to all the people. 

While we give thanks for our inheritance 
from those who came before us, let us go 
forward with their work, so that we may 
bequeath to generations yet unborn a Uni- 
versity that will continue to be a lively and 
useful center of intellectual activ- 
ity—in a changing society—a concrete justi- 
fication of the vision, wisdom, and commit- 
ment of its founders, who one hundred years 
ago today created on this spot an institution 
whose influence far exceeds their fondest 
dreams, and to whose continuous develop- 
ment we here dedicate ourselves, our talents 
and our resources. 


Text or JoHNsON’s Howarn U. TALK 


WasHINGTON, March 2.—Following is the 
text of a speech on civil rights delivered 
today by President Johnson at Howard 
University: 

This day is for prayers of thanksgiving. 
It is a day for remembrances and wonder. 

One hundred years ago, out of the embers 
of a terrible war, this university was born 
to serve a people who had been liberated 
from the “peculiar institution" of slavery. 

Another Johnson—the 17th President of 
the United States—signed his name to a law 
establishing Howard University, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as “a university for the 
education of youth in the liberal arts and 
sciences.” The first four students were 
white—and they were the living witnesses to 
a faith in human dignity that has united 
men and women of both races to this very 
hour. 

But the purpose of those who founded 
Howard University was not merely to create 
one more institution of higher learning. It 
was to fulfill the promise Lincoln had made 
four and a half years before: 
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“That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves 
within any state or designated part of a 
state . shall be then, thenceforward, and 
forever free.” 


A UNIVERSITY CREATED 


Howard University was created to help 
make the promise of the proclamation an 
ordinary fact of life. 

I do not need to tell you that the purpose 
of the founders was not wholly achieved in 
their time—nor in the century that fol- 
lowed. Howard sent forth into the world 
trained teachers, doctors, artists, theologians, 
lawyers and businessmen—but for millions, 
the promise of freedom was unfulfilled. For 
them, the ordinary fact of life was enslave- 
ment—to poverty, to ignorance, to second- 
class citizenship, r 

In our time... nearly a century after 
the war that brought an end to official 
slavery ... we have begun the long-delayed 
process of liberation. We have struck off 
most of the bonds of discrimination that 
bound the Negro to the tragic past. The 
fundamental rights of citizenship are his: 
to vote, to use public accommodations, to 
attend school, to seek a job, to receive hos- 
pital care—without discrimination because 
of race or color. 

These rights had to be secured, not only 
to give life to Lincoln's proclamation, not 
only to render justice to Negro Americans, 
but because the conscience of humanity de- 
manded that they be secured. They were 
not handed down from above, as a reward 
for good behavior. They were a legacy ac- 
quired by birth—and finally passed on to 
their rightful heirs. 

“FREEDOM IS NOT ENOUGH” 


Yet even they did not suffice, I came here 
twenty months ago, on an afternoon in June, 
to say, “Freedom is not enough. You do 
not wipe away the scars of centuries by say- 
ing: Now you are free to go where you want, 
and do as you desire, and choose the leaders 
you please 

“The task is to give 20 million Negroes the 
same chance as every other American to learn 
and grow, to work and share in society, to 
develop their abilities—physical, mental and 
spiritual, and to pursue their individual 
happiness.” 

I have come back to Howard today to 
renew my commitment to that task, and to 
tell you that so long as I live, in public or 
private life, I shall never retract or amend 
that commitment. 

I have seen what can be done when hun- 
dreds of thousands of children are given a 
head start in life; 

When eight million others begin to re- 
ceive a better education in elementary and 
secondary schools; 

When millions of men can find work in 
a thriving economy; 

When millions of older people have the 
haunting fear of medical costs lifted from 
them; 

When young men and women are given 
the chance to take hold of their lives in 
neighborhood Youth Corps and Job Corps 


programs; 

When those without skills can acquire 
them; 

When nine million workers—the forgotten 
ones at the bottom of the economic ladder— 
are assured a decent minimum wage for the 
first time this year. 

I have seen these things happen, and much 
more—and I don’t want to turn back. 

“MILLIONS ARE TRAPPED" 

I know that millions of men and women— 
Negro and white—are still trapped in pov- 
erty, in dark city slums and depressed rural 
towns. I know that results are slow in com- 
ing from the best efforts men can make, for 
our adversaries—ignorance and discrimina- 
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tion and the desparing conviction of fail- 
Ure—are old, well-entrenched, and tough. 

But despite the shortcomings of what we 
have done so far, despite the stubbornness 
of the problems we face, I cannot bring my- 
self to bewall our fate; for the last few years 
have convinced me that we have the will, 
and the knowledge, and the resources—and 
the stubbornness, too—to remain at our task 
until it is accomplished. 

Ten short years ago as a Senator I fought 
to pass the first Civil Rights Act in 85 years. 
It was a frail instrument indeed—but it was 
Only the first. Seven years later as President, 
I signed into law a measure that had the 
Power to change the conditions of life for 
Negro Americans, and one year after that we 
Opened the voting booths for good. 

This is the work of ten years: four civil 
rights measures striking at the last chains 
of enslayement. This was the task of every 
man and woman who worked and prayed and 
legislated to bring it about. 


“ONLY A PROLOGUE” 


Because we haye come so far. I know we 
have the power to go further; to make the 
Past ten years only a prologue, and the next 
ten years the time when the Negro can say 
at last: I am a free man. I believe it will 
be so, and I shall bend my will to make it so. 

It is not hard to feel this way, here at 
Howard. 

This campus hàs been the home, and is the 
home today, of men and women who knew 
their mission in life was greater than service 
to themselves. Many of them have been my 
friends. Some of them have been called to 
the Federal service during my Presidency: 

The great lawyer, Solicitor General Thur- 

Marshall; 


Three distinguished jurists, Judge Robin- 
son of the Court of Appeals, Judge Bryant 
and Judge Waddy of the U.S. District Court; 

Ambassador Patricia Harris; 

Mr. Hobart Taylor, director of the Export- 
Import Bank; 

Commissioner John Duncan of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mrs. Frankie Freeman, of the United States 
Civil Rights Commission. 

And Dr. John Hope Franklin, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Scholarships. 

These sons and daughters of Howard—to- 
gether with Under Secretary Ralph Bunche of 
the United Nations and Senator Ed Brooke 
of Massachusetts, whom, I am sorry to say, 
I did not appoint are a testimony to Howard's 
maturity far more compelling than the pass- 
ing of a hundred years. 

For they represent the fruition of an ideal: 
that as men become free themselves, they as- 
sume responsibility for the freedom and well- 
being of others, regardless of race. These 
men and women are not devoting themselves 
to Negro problems alone, but to the problems 
of our entire society. 

That is your challenge, you who will follow 
them. For the work that lies ahead is too 
demanding and involves far too many lives 
in urgent need of help, to be parcelled out 
by race. Tomorrow's problems, when will be 
Placed squarely in your hands, will not be 
divided into “Negro problems” and “white 
problems.” There will be only human prob- 
lems, and more than enough to go around. 

I said at the beginning that this day is 
for prayers of thanksgiving, for remembrance 
and wonder, 

Our prayers are to the God Who has 
strengthened the will of a great people. Our 
remembrance is of those who created and 
sustained this great university, and brought 
here thousands of young men and women 
from all over the world, and gave them the 
Power to serve their fellow men, 

Our wonder—our great wonder—is for the 
human spirit, that haying endured infinite 
wrongs, can yet hold to its faith in the dig- 
nity of life. 

For 100 years, that spirit has prevailed here 
at Howard University. May it always be 80. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY—IN RETROSPECT AND IN 
PROSPECT 


(Charter Day Banquet Address by Dr. James 
M. Nabrit, Jr., President, Howard Univer- 
sity, Sheraton Park Hotel, March 2, 1967) 
Mr. Chairman, Miss Anderson, Mr, Warfield, 

Members of the Board of Trustees, Other 

Platform Guests, Howard University Alumni, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We gather tonight in the final event of a 
Charter Day marking the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the signing of the Charter of 
Howard University. The day marks also the 
approximate mid-point of our year-long Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

Iam glad on this beautiful and auspicious 
occasion to thank you for your presence here, 
for the many contributions you have made 
to Howard in the past and for those which 
Iam confident you will make in even larger 
measure during the years that are before us, 

On a day like this in the life of an institu- 
tion it is good for those intimately involved 
in its life to examine that institution seri- 
ously with respect to its past and its future. 
I have chosen, therefore, to speak tonight on 
the subject: Howard University in Retrospect 
and in Prospect. Manifestly, I cannot do this 
in any exhaustive way. I do want to touch 
on facts of Howard's past which have im- 
pressed me for years and which impress me 
increasingly as the high possibilities in How- 
ard’s future, including our obligations to this 
future which we dare not forget or neglect. 

At the Formal Opening of our Centennial 
celebration on September 19, we placed spe- 
cial emphasis upon Howard's relation to the 
Washington community. We set forth in 
some detail the numerous important ways in 
which this community has enriched the life 
and work of Howard. We called attention 
also to the significant contributions which 
Howard has made to this community. These 
we need not repeat on this occasion, Our 
year-long plan calls for special emphasis on 
this Charter Day to be placed upon Howard's 
relation to the Nation—the Nation as repre- 
sented by its central government and as re- 
flected in its far flung communities from 
which our students have come and to which 
our graduates have gone. 

In our statement on Howard's relation to 
this community it was emphasized that the 
idea which gave birth to the university was 
born in a meeting of officers of the First 
Congregational Church of this city. Tonight 
I wish to recall what we all know, namely, 
that one of those officers was General Oliver 
Otis Howard, not only an officer in the United 
States Army but also an officer in the Nation's 
service as the Commissioner of the Freed- 
men's Bureau. Here marks the of 
our Federal Government's participation in 
the life of Howard University. 

The most recent biography of General 
Howard—that of John A. Carpenter—re- 
cords that Without his (General Howard's) 
inspirational leadership, far-sighted vision, 
and the assistance he was able to lend as 
Bureau Commissioner it is hard to see how 
this great university in the national capital 
could have become the important institu- 
tion it has grown to be.” 

It is also relevant that the First Congre- 
gational Church committee appointed to ob- 
tain a charter for Howard from the Con- 
gress consisted of three members of the 
Congress—two from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one from the Senate. It will 
not escape you that the spiritually devoted 
officers of the First Congregational Church 
were presumably also endowed with a keen 
political sense. And for that we have only 
praise since they were fashioning an in- 
stitution which for a century has served a 
holy cause. 

What kind of a charter was this resulted 
from the efforts of such a committee and the 
wisdom of Congress? First, it sanctioned a 
university—not a school, not a college, but 
a university. 

Mr. Fred Brownlee for many years Secre- 
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tary of the American Missionary Association 
used to tell the story of a man who inquired 
of him as to why so many educational in- 
stitutions for Negroes in the South, ranging 
from the elementary upward, were called 
universities. Mr. Brownlee answered that 
when a child is born it is given the name 
which it will bear throughout its life. An 
educational institution at its birth should 
be given the name which it is expected to 
bear in its maturity. Fortunately, the name 
given Howard University at its birth has 
proved the right one throughout these one 
hundred years. 

Of highest significance also is the fact 
that the Government of the United States 
sanctioned a university for which the only 
specific qualification for admission was 
“youth,” under which, of course, all of you 
here would have qualified, and I would judge, 
looking out upon you tonight, would still 
qualify. There was no specification in Ho- 
ward's charter as to race or color or even 
sex and that at a time when educational 
institutions in America were relatively few 
where women could study on the same basis 
as men. No other professional school in the 
District of Columbia was open to women. 

Armed with this instrument, Howard 
opened its doors and the first students en- 
rolled were women, white women, daughters 
of two of Howard’s founders. At its first 
commencement in 1870 of its seven graduates, 
six were women. 

The day was not far off, however, before 
Howard was taking fullest advantage of its 
liberal charter. Speaking of Howard on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in 1870, 
three years after Howard received its charter, 
the Honorable George F. Hoar of Massachu- 
setts said: “Let it be remembered, too, that 
in this institution as in no other in the 
land, it is belleved, the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Celts, the Indian, the Mongolian, the Greek, 
and the African sit side by side on the same 
benches. All races and both sexes have here 
in the pursuit of knowledge a fair and equal 
favor." 

There is small wonder, then, that about 
this time a reporter of the Washington 
Morning News observed that “It is feared 
that our citizens are not aware that an in- 
stitution has been established at our doors 
for the benefit of the colored race." The 
reporter promised a special article on this 
“interesting” situation. ' 

The first need of the founders of Howard 
University was a charter. The second was a 
locatlon—land and building—where those 
who came could be taught. Where was the 
money to be found to provide these facilities? 
The answer came from General Howard, who 
as Commissioner of the Freedmen's Bureau, 
ordered funds available to him to be invested 
in land and a building which were rented 
to the university. 

When more land was needed General 
Howard drew funds from the Refugees and 
Freedmen's Fund with which to make the 
first payment on the magnificent site occu- 
pied in part by Howard today. 

I have called attention to the beginning 
contributions of the Nation to Howard Uni- 
versity and it is appropriate that I should 
say at once that, with the exception of seven 
years in Howard’s history, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has provided it with some financial 
support. During the first six years appro- 
priations came principally by the way of the 
Freedmen's Bureau. From 1879-1880 until 
1928 government support came in the form 
of annual appropriations by the Congress 
but subject always to be lost on a point of 
order by a member of Congress. In 1928 the 
Congress authorized annual appropriations 
to Howard University and these have con- 
tinued without interruption. _ 

Those who were present at the Charter Day 
Convocation this morning will recall the un- 
velling of a portrait of Mr. Louis B. Cramton, 
which will hang in Cramton Auditorium. 
The auditorium bears the name of Mr. Cram- 
ton in appreciation of his signal contribution 
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as a member of Congress to making possible 
the legislation authorizing annual appro- 
priations to Howard. 

The interest in and support of Howard by 
the Federal Government have not been 
limited to grants of money. Counsel of offi- 
cers of Government has been readily avail- 
able as well as appropriate assistance in other 
forms. 

In the above ways and otherwise Howard 
has been richly served by the Nation. 

I have dwelt at some length on the con- 
tributions of the Nation to Howard. I can 
now say that in Howard's contribution to our 
country we can tonight feel a sense of pride. 

In the absence of Howard or a similar 
institution, what today would be the state 
of the education of the American Negro, 
especially in the professions. Whence would 
have come the many doctors, dentists, phar- 
macists, lawyers, engineers, architects, 
trained ministers, trained social workers 
graduates in the field of art, teachers an 
others whom Howard has been graduating 
for so many years? 

Even now the Negro graduates of all 
American colleges and universities do not 
approach meeting the needs of one-tenth 
of the American population. Subtract those 
who annually pass from Howard into the 
service of the American society and the 
situation would be grievous indeed. 

Howard graduates have served the peo- 
ple in all the fifty states of the Union. In 
the great cities, the small towns, the rural 
areas they are to be found. Some within 
narrow confines serve quietly and unherald- 
ed. Others are distinguished across na- 
tional and international boundaries. Their 
voices are heard, their books are read, their 
art is displayed, their skill is praised in 
many lands, 

Howard's contribution to American life 
is not confined to the number of its grad- 
uates. Its other great role is the number 
of youth who are inspired by its graduates 
to an achievement beyond the ordinary in 
whatever institution or field this achieve- 
ment may occur. There are many towns 
where at one time a Howard graduate was 
the sole Negro in some profession but which 
are now blessed by other professional men 
and women whom he inspired. 

What I have said thus far has been in 
the nature of a brief review of contribu- 
tions of this Nation to Howard and of some 
of the gifts of Howard to the Nation. I 
wish now to speak of the future and of 
two important roles which Howard Is obliged 
to assume as it enters its second century. 
One of these is the search for truth. 

Those who have suffered from the irra- 
tional acts of a larger and stronger commu- 
nity should be the first to yearn for centers 
of learning dedicated to reaching reasoned 
and objective conclusions in relation to the 
critical problems of the times. It is my 
belief, moreover, that society will in time 
learn to protect and support with increased 
liberality universities in their objective pur- 
sult of truth even when that society does not 
heed the counsels of these universities. 

We know that this kind of objectivity can- 
not at present be expected of the masses of 
society for they themselves have long been 
the victims of superficial thinking, emotion 
laden attitudes, and unreasoned acts. And 
yet, these are largely the people who have 
the most votes, spend the most money, who 
determine in large measure who will govern 
a nation, what good men will make, in short, 
what the nature of our society will be. 

Somewhere there must be a different 
climate, a different voice. Somewhere there 
must be a place respected pre-eminently for 
its search for truth only, and protected in 
that search. One such place should be the 
university—pre-eminently the university. 

This will be the place of the open mind 
where scholars arrive at plateaus of thought 
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and pause to breathe, but not to worship. 
Their religion will be the untiring search and 
promulgation of truth and even living by 
that truth, 

In such a climate the emotional attach- 
ment to undigested crumbs of thought upon 
which so much of our society exists will not 
be tolerated. Moreover, those who compose 
this community will come increasingly to be 
respected by society and depended upon for 
objective, undistorted judgments on the 
great and disturbing problems of society. 
Out of this university community, more- 
over, will go graduates carrying this spirit 
into the larger world. 

Indeed, a chief business of the community 
which we call the university will be to labor 
with the facts on which the great and deter- 
minative judgments in soclety are made, to 
make such judgments and to heip build 
a wider society which increasingly can and 
will make such judgments. 

The university will be a setting where the 
searcher for truth can be a part of the pres- 
ent and yet detached from it. His purpose 
will mot be the craze for propagandizing 
which arouses men's passions and despolls 
their judgments but rather the constant, 
untiring search for truth and the sober, 
dispassionate teaching of that truth once it 
has been discovered. 

The scholar will not be without passion 
but his passion will be the discovery of truth 
and its dissemination. He will have convic- 
tions but they will be convictions always 
subject to reason and newly discovered truth. 
He will not be moved passionately by every 
wind of change that blows but neither will 
be wedded unqualifiedly to a once held con- 
viction. He will be a man whom society 
trusts because he will never be a self server 
but always the servant of truth as he sees it. 

This man’s greatest joy will come at the 
moment of what he feels is a new dis- 
covery. But he will not lose his head, 
mount the platform, condemn eyery con- 
trary view and organize a revolutionary 
movement in support of his discovery.. He 
will test and retest and argue with himself 
and others until the heart of the matter is 
laid bare and some Intellectual consensus 
is achieved. | 

In the presence of social change this is 
what should transpire in a university. 
There, of course, old truths will be taught, 
discipline will be inculcated. But some- 
where in our society new truths must be 
discovered and ly the university, 
in my view, should be that place especially. 
It is here where students who have par- 
ticipated in this practice of discovery will 
be so trained and so inspired that in their 
post-university years they will never cease 
to be devoted searchers after truth. 

We know that there are now universities 
which approach this ideal in spite of grow- 
ing pressures upon them to be all things to 
all men, I wish to see in Howard University 
increasingly a place of discovery and the 
inspired transmission of its discoveries. This 
is the reason that, when I assumed the 
presidency of Howard, I placed great empha- 
sis upon research and teaching. These are 
the two great functions of a true university. 
And by research I have in mind for the more 
mature scholars the searching of answers to 
the great problems now faced by our world 
in flux. 

It is with these thoughts that Howard 
selected as its Centennial theme, “The Uni- 
versity in a Changing Society.” It was in 
search of the validation of such thoughts 
that it organized a Pre-Charter Day Confer- 
ence around this theme. 

You have seen the announcement of this 
conference and I hope some of you par- 
ticipated in it. If you were not present I 
remind you of the problems which were dis- 
cussed: One, “Race and Nationalism as 
Revolutionary World Forces;” two, “Human 
Needs and Aspirations in Developed and De- 
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veloping Socleties;” three, “Time, Leisure and 
the Computer: The Crisis of Modern Tech- 
nology;" and four, “The Revolutions in 
Value and Belief.” 

Papers on these subjects were read by 
scholars of world-wide recognition. Panels 
of able scholars and students questioned and 
debated these subjects. 

It was not asked that the distinguished 
participants in the conference announce new 
and necessarily world moving conclusions in 
reference to each of these problems although 
one would not have been surprised at such 
an event. What we had in mind was the 
demonstration of a university's responsibility 
for serious search in the presence of such 
serious problems as these four. 

Race and Nationalism are at the root of 
agonies from which mankind has suffered 
long enough. If the past has any lesson for 
us, it is that. Political entities, economic 
forces, ecclesiastical establishments cannot 
be expected to give us an answer to the prob- 
lems growing out of racial and national hates 
and rivalries, These forces too often have 
their own ends to serve, sometimes petty. 
self-seeking ends. In these circumstances 
men and women—learned, disciplines, ob- 
jective, non-self seeking—can make an 
inestimable contribution to mankind's 
thinking and to the solution of its problems. 

What I have said concerning the first of 
the four topics of the Pre-Charter Day Con- 
ference one can say of the other three—they 
cry for analysis and treatment by the Na- 
tion's best minds—indeed the world’s best 
minds and non-self seeking scholars, 

For us this conference was an example of 
the search for truth in a university-wide 
fashion that must characterize Howard's 
future as lt has to a degree, characterized its 
past. We shall continue to train, in the 
finest way we can, men and women for the 
professions. But we shall also make every 
effort to prepare these leaders in their pro- 
fessions to be leaders also with a passion for 
laying hold of the great issues of their so- 
ciety; leaders able to arrive at dispassionate 
views on great issues and to provide guidance 
for those less fortunate. 

There is another role to which the uni- 
versity is being called today and to which, 
surely, Howard University should be dedi- 
cated. That role is the university's dis- 
charge of its responsibilities to its commu- 
nity. 

‘Town and gown” is a phrase reminiscent 
of a past relationship of universities and 
communities. It is an unpleasant reminder 
of a period marred not only by aloofness but 
by bitterness, quarrels, even bloodshed. 
Moreover, in the light of our discussion of 
the university as a place for the discovery 
of truth one might wonder how that loftly 
concept can be reconciled with the idea of 
a university concerned with the practical 
problems of its surrounding community. 

The answer is not difficult. The truth 
with which we are concerned here Is not dis- 
coverable in isolation from the people; 
through the knowledge of higher mathemat- 
ics or pure logic. The problems posed by 
the four topics im our conference just ended 
involve people—communities, small commu- 
nities, large communities, even continents. 
These communities are potential laboratories 
for the seeker of answers to a multitude of 
social problems. 

There must somehow be a bond between 
the privileged and the lesser privileged, be- 
tween the learned and the unlearned. How- 
ard has discovered that work, research among 
people—whatever one might call it—is a 
bond-welding experience, a partial solution, 
at least, to the problem of alienation. 

There is clear logic and urgency demand- 
ing an understanding, sympathetic relation 
between a university and the people which 
it is preparing men and women to serve. 
How can students stand aloof from the peo- 
ple at their door while they are studying 
and then somehow miraculously work with 
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them understandingly, sympathetically when 
they put off their caps and gowns and put 
up their shingles? 

The problems of establishing a helpful, 
educationally sound relationship between a 
University and the community are many and 
difficult and increasingly American universi- 
tles are searching for their solutions. Howard 
has experience in relation to this problem 
and has learned some lessons, It has learned 
that in reaching out to the community, iden- 
tifying itself with that community, a uni- 
Versity is not only proving a great service to 
the people there but is finding a rich con- 
tribution to itself. 

We speak of the revolutions of our time. 
One of these revolutions is the resistance 
of the masses against any aloofness from 
them which they suspect in another social 
Class, They may need to call upon the teach- 
er, the preacher, the doctor, the lawyer, in 
days of their need. They and their leaders, 
however, are only bidding their time when by 
virtue of numbers and organization, they 
will no longer ask for the services of the 
trained but demand them and upon their 
Own terms. Already in response to the needs 
and demands of the people we have social 
security, medicare, legal services to the poor 
and important reforms in court procedures. 

In a university like Howard the students, 
and indeed, the faculty and officers, come 
from the people. It is a university like 
Howard that should set an example of the 
will and the ability to make itself a part 
of the community, an intimate part of the 
people. 

I repeat that we have some experience in 
this direction and it is my conviction that 
in following this course lies one of the 
greatest contributions Howard can make in 
the years that are before us. 

And so, Ladies and Gentlemen, in these 
few minutes I have tried to say, what to 
have been said properly, would have taken 
hours—even days—perhaps. But I believe 
you understand. We are a part of the same 
tradition, We share the same convictions. 
We are borne up by the same hopes. And 
this, in great measure, is because our lives 
have been touched, indeed, in large part, 
molded by the institution in the same of 
which we meet at this hour. 

I thank you again for coming here to- 
night. I bid Godspeed to you as you go 
forward in the discharge of your duties and 
what I hope will be the realization of your 
highest aspirations! 


Teachers Corps Is a Face-to-Face En- 
counter in the Educational Process 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to cal] the attention of my col- 
leagues to two lucid articles demonstrat- 
ing the value of the Teacher Corps— 
one from the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin 
and another from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. Each article describes the practical 
work done by the Teacher Corps in the 
Nation's schools. 

Mr. Speaker, the Teacher Corps is an 
effective instrument in alleviating a 
double-edged problem in education of 
the disadvantaged: finding teachers 
willing to work in far-from-ideal condi- 
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tions and preventing the high dropout 

rate among disadvantaged students. 

These articles show how the Teacher 

Corps helps local schools deal with their 

most difficult responsibilities. 

The articles follow: 

From the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
March 1967] 

THEY Came To HELP 
(By Ed Powell) 

(Norz.— The National Teacher Corps is, to 
be sure, national in organization. But in 
actual operation it is local, immediate, face- 
to-face. All of the names used in these 
notes on the work of the Teacher Corps in 
one junior high school are real. So, it seems, 
is the value of the program.) 


The National Teacher Corps is little more 
than an undernourished infant when set 
against the mammoth needs of schools that 
are trying to educate the millions of disad- 
yantaged children in this nation. 

A pioneering 1,200 corpsmen have taken 
on the commitment to help provide better 
schooling for poverty kids. Three hundred 
are veteran teachers, serving as team leaders 
for the other 900. These 900 are intern 
teachers who, this time last year, were still 
college seniors or first-year teachers, or per- 
haps Air Force colonels or housewives or so- 
cial workers. 

But despite its Lilliputian size and its 
halting first good steps, there is now a grow- 
ing number of schoolmen who are deeply 
committed to the program—schoolmen who 
believe it points the way to producing teach- 
ers of superior ability, and who view the 
corpsmen as fresh reinforcements for facul- 
ties that are struggling against the by- 
products of poverty, apathy, and truancy: 
dropouts and failures. 

In the beginning, these men also had to be 
convinced. And this included Robert Wagner, 
principal of Heinold Junior High School in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. His first reaction when 
hearing of the Corps: “Thanks, but no 
thanks. We've already scheduled 17 prac- 
tice teachers and that is a pretty full load 
for our faculty.” 

He recently elaborated on his earlier state- 
ment: “There was another reason in the back 
of my mind. The truth was that I wasn't 
interested in running five more people 
through the same tired process of practice 
teaching.” 

It could have ended there, but Professor 
Charles Wellbaker, who directs the Teacher 
Corps project at the University of Cincinnati, 
was a persuasive salesman and had a unique 
offer to make. 


ADVANTAGES CITED 


First, the corpsmen need not add an ex- 
tra burden to the faculty. They have their 
own team leader, Mrs, Margaret Smith, who 
is a really outstanidng teacher with years of 
classroom experience in ghetto schools of 
Detroit. In addition, she has taught at Dela- 
ware State College, Tuskegee Institute, and 
at Florida A. KM. in Tallahassee. Mrs. Smith 
has also been a social worker with Aid to 
Dependent Children families in Detroit, 
Hartford, and Suffolk City, Long Island. One 
of Mrs. Smith's jobs—and she would have 
many—would be to serve as an active super- 
vising teacher. Hers was not to be the rela- 
tively passive role of assigning interns to 
other faculty members. 

Secondly, the principal would be a primary 
authority in setting the training routine for 
corpsmen in his school. The exact two-year 
program would be planned cooperatively: 
Robert Wagner, Charles Weilbaker, and Mrs. 
Smith would work out the detailed activities, 
applying the Teacher Corps guidelines—in- 
ternship training with heavy accent on one- 
to-one teaching and community activity— 
to the specific needs of Heinold High. 


Perhaps this last was the winning point, 
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for the school has plenty of problems. It is 
located squarely between two great public 
housing projects, one of which is all Negro, 
the other Appalachian poor white. In school, 
there had been a dangerous tension between 
the two groups. There is a certain irony in 
their antagonism, because all these children 
share a lot of common circumstances at 
home. Most of them live in extreme poverty, 
and a high percentage have only a single 
parent to raise the usually large family. 
Many have only welfare or unemployment 
assistance as their sole means of support. 
They also share some personal traits. 
School, to these children, is a resented re- 
quirement; a place where they are forced to 
play a stupid game in which their best ef- 
forts are clumsy and ludicrous. There pride 
has been eroded and the result is an atti- 
tude of belligerence and resentment toward 
adult supervision and organized activities. 
PLANNING A PROGRAM 


“I began to see in the Teacher Corps an 
opportunity to make some real gains in the 
school,” said Wagner, “so we began plan- 
ning and came up with a program that 
looked very hopeful. First, I wanted the 
corpsmen to work with the young people out- 
side the classroom where they could get to 
know them informally, through afternoon 
clubs and in extracurricular activities. I 
feel that through these clubs they have a 
chance to help the kids develop a feeling of 
belonging; of having a stake in the school 
and making an appreciated contribution to it. 

“As for itself, I wanted to keep 
the corpsmen out of the classroom for the 
entire first semester. Instead, I wanted them 
to learn what a school is all about from 
working in some central location. They 
have all spent at least 16 years in class- 
rooms, so I want them to start off with 
something different.” 

When school began in September, Mar- 
garet Smith and her four intern teachers 
began their work at Heinold. During the 
day, their service was to the total school— 
interviewing tardy students, calling the 
home of absentees, supervising the lunch- 
room and playgrounds. In the afternoon they 
worked with regular faculty members to set 
up a broad range of extracurricular activities 
for the students. 

Their work removed many burdens from 
the regular staff, but that effect was only 
tangent to their central purpose: to learn 
to work with the deep-seated problems of 
poverty’s children. And from their attend- 
ance-checking and assistance to counselors 
they became increasingly familiar with these 
problems. 

“I've made nearly 50 visits to the homes 
of kids who are chronic truants.“ intern 
Ron Priore explains, and I've heard every 
excuse for absences that you can imagine. 
But in nearly every case you find the same 
things operating: the parent is kind of ‘out 
of it.“ pretty much unaware of what the 
school is all about. And the kids are stay- 
ing out because they hate the place and they 
are sure they are going to fail anyway. They 
put in their time when they're forced to; 
it’s just like a jail sentence. They think of 
school as another place where adults order 
them around, and they can't find any way 
to belong, to protect their pride.” 


EFFECTIVE TEACHER TRAINING 


The visits have a specific purpose in the 
intern’s training, and it is not to warm his 
heart to a maudlin sympathy, but to make 
him a more effective teacher in the class- 
room. The aim is to keep him from repeating 
the common error of equating silence and 
passivity with stupidity, to keep him from in- 
terpreting bizarre values, and behavior as 
simple antisocial rebellions. Interns are 
learning that sometimes they have to search 
deeply for basic, decent values on which they 
ean build. 

Searching for these values, corpsmen find 
a lot of contradictions, because in a twisted, 
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distorted way the finest kind of middle-class 
values so often seem to work to turn some of 
“these youngsters into hard core disciplinary 
cases. Wanting desperately to play a role 
with dignity and meaning—boys want to 
work and earn a salary, girls want to marry 
and begin a family—these young people do 
not have enough inner security to be pa- 
tient, to wait. 

There are a few who know they can es- 
cape the grasp of the compulsory education 
laws by getting themselves expelled from 
school, and they are determined enough to 
wage a grim and conscious campaign to 
“earn their freedom.” 

In their families and in their circles of 
friends, there is no one who got a job or 
won a husband because of having a high 
school diploma. And they don't want to 
wait and bet on the promises they hear 
about how important it is to finish school. 

Good intentions and easy answers weren't 
much help for the students at Heinold! 
But there was hope and there were many 
ways to help. By way of constructive 
achievements, both Robert Wagner and 
Margaret Smith are proudest of the newly 
created after-school activities. 

AFTER ONE SEMESTER 


“Of the 1,000 students enrolled in Heinold, 
a full 800 were participating in one of the 
clubs by the end of the first semester this 
year. It has become a kind of status 
thing,” Mrs. Smith goes on to say. 
“Hundreds of kids are now participating who 
never before had any way really to belong.” 
(Mr. Wagner remarked that the number of 
boys and girls in the club program had 
doubled this year over last, and there are 
twice as many clubs.) 

“Some of the clubs are academic-based like 
current events, dramatics and debate. And 
Raymonde Basone, a corpsman who was born 
and raised in Haiti, is running a Spanish 
Club where kids are learning conversational 
Spanish and studying Latin culture. Most 
of the clubs have had weekend tours. Ron 
Pirore took the current-events club to visit 
the newspaper and is now planning a trip 
to visit the legislature in Columbus. 

“Dick Murphy holds a basketball clinic 
after school where white and Negro boys are 
planning together without any regard for 
racial differences, and some of the regular 
standbys are boys that the juvenile authori- 
ties haye marked down as hard core delin- 
quents. But my favorite,” and Mrs, Smith 
frowns an admonition, “is the girls’ drill 
team. And let me warn you, if you think that 
must be on empty frill, then you are dead 
wrong. It includes 300 girls who are really 
excited about the club. Most of them have 
never cared about anything that related to 
school, but now they are searching for some 
way to earn money for uniforms. 

“We are convinced that these clubs are 
making a difference, and I believe the faculty 
thinks so, too. They have given a lot of kids 
their first chance to succeed at something and 
really be appreciated.” 

Something has made a difference. Many 
people in the school think they can sense a 
new school spirit beginning to emerge. 
Whatever the reason for the change, it is 
there and that is a fact that can be meas- 
ured by attendance records—absences are 
now averaging a full 15 percent below last 
year. 

A FUTURE PROJECT 

Robert Wagner and his corpsmen are 
planning one more project that aims at 
better school-community relations. They 
are sure that many school problems stem 
from the fact that parents don't know what 
goes on at Heinold. They plan to remedy 
that. They are now working to line up the 
support of six local community councils in 
Heinold’s district to help sponsor a Com- 
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sical programs and a session of questions 
and answers about the school. 

Along with the jamborees, corpsmen are 
now working to prepare a “mobile school” 
in a trailer that will be on display in each 
shopping center and housing project. Con- 
taining textbooks and displays of student 
work in various subjects, it will be staffed 
by students and corpsmen who will answer 
questions and, you can be sure, issue stand- 
ing invitations to visit the school itself. 

But where does teaching fit into this busy 
schedule of school clubs, community activi- 
ties and home visits plus eight to twelve 
hours weekly of graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati? 

At the beginning of the second semester, 
Margaret Smith and her interns began their 
first classroom teaching at Heinold. Taking 
nearly 50 children with records of multiple 
failures, Mrs. Smith worked out a schedule 
which assigned each intern small groups of 
three to five students which they are teach- 
ing an hour a day, three days a week. And 
they have already completed plans to do 
team teaching before full-size classes in Eng- 
lish and geography, which they will begin 
as soon as scheduling will allow. 

THE PAYOFF 


The sessions they are teaching now are 
the payoff for all the lessons they learned 
from their work in the fall. They learned 
to respect the students for their ability to 
get along in spite of impossible home condi- 
tions. They learned that authoritarianism 
is a sorry substitute for good teaching. 
They now know that kids who live in slums 
have their own style of learning which re- 
quires action and motion and personal in- 
volvement on the part of the student. And 
finally, they have learned that children of 
poverty are the final test of a good teacher, 
that these kids lack the inner security and 
patience to subsidize poor teaching with 
quiet compliance, 

These same lessons are being learned by 
interns in every project, whether they are 
teaching the Negroes and Puerto Ricans in 
Harlem, the mountain whites of Appalachia, 
the Mexican-Americans of Texas and the 
Southwest, or the reservation Indians of the 
Great Plains. 

Intern Dick Murphy won the hearts of 
Heinold teachers at a party they gave to 
welcome the incoming corpsmen, when he 
told them, “I don’t know exactly what our 
duties are going to be in the months ahead, 
but as far as I'm concerned, I'm supposed 
to learn by helping you. So whatever you 
want done, just let me know.” This seems 
to be philosophy that runs throughout the 
program and it has led the corpsmen into 
a wild variety of Jobs; some are picturesque, 
some humanitarian, but most are solid edu- 
cational achievements, 


WIDE-RANGING ACTIVITIES 


In North Carolina they are cooking and 
serving oatmeals to children before school 
to make sure that they have had breakfast. 
And before the children leave in the after- 
noon, they are given haircuts because no 
barbers work in the mountain hamlets where 
the children live. In Tennessee, interns 
found themselves at a school with no play- 
ground although there was equipment— 
stored for years in a back room. So they 
organized the kids and cleared a plot of 
ground, then begged cement and mixed it 
with rocks that the children carried from 
a nearby creek. Result: one playground. 

In Arkansas, interns found in one small 
community that children had deep-seated 
problems in speech and reading that needed 
advanced professional therapy. They found 
recognized specialists in the region and per- 
suaded them to volunteer their assistance 
in diagnosing problems and outlining ther- 
apy. In Florida they have pioneered a whole 
system of field trips to museums, universi- 
ties and sites of government, history and cul- 
ture. The tours have worked out so success- 
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fully for children who had scarcely been out- 
side their own neighborhoods that they have 
been incorporated into the regular curric- 
ulum of the school with several tours sched- 
uled each week. 

In Michigan, one team was asked to con- 
struct a one-semester unit in Negro History 
and teach it on a pilot basis in junior high 
school. The team traveled to Washington, 
D.C., to attend a national conference on Race 
in Education, and built the course after con- 
sulting with outstanding national author- 
ities in Negro history. In Galveston, Texas, 
corpsmen are giving intensive tutoring to 
high school seniors in English, composition 
and speech, in an effort to reduce the dropout 
rate among the students that enroll in 
college. 

But immediate service to children of poy- 
erty and the schools that teach them is & 
secondary benefit. The Teacher Corps’ cen- 
tral purpose is teacher training—to imple- 
ment new techniques of teacher preparation 
and to produce teachers who have a maxl- 
mum chance of reaching and teaching kids 
who live in slums. Perhaps of greater im- 
portance than the first 900 teachers it will 
train is the chance that the Teacher Corps 
is giving to local schools and to colleges of 
teacher education to offer new services and 
to carry out their own programs of innovation 
in education. 

If a composite were made of statements by 
university project directors about the signi- 
ficance of their work in training corpsmen, it 
would be something like this: 

“Since we began training corpsmen at our 
university, our regular program of teacher 
education has been under continuous re- 
vision, for we have learned more in the past 
few months than we would have learned in 
years of normal operations. And what we 
learn today, we will teach tomorrow.” 

But the Teacher Corps interns are less 
aware and a lot less concerned about funda- 
mental changes in teacher education. They 
are pretty busy, like Dick Murphy at Heinold 
Junior High School, trying to learn by doing 
the things that need doing. 

(Eprror’s Norz.— The National Teacher 
Corps was launched last year by the U.S. 
office of Education to reach and teach eco- 
nomically and educationally handicapped 
children, to train promising college grad- 
uates in the special methods of teaching 
such children, and to increase the number 
of accredited teachers qualified for such 
teaching. The program operates through 
teams composed of an experienced teacher 
as leader and college graduates who serve 
as teacher interns and divide their time 
among teaching in the schools, community 
activities, and graduate study. 

All corpsmen are enrolled for graduate 
study in a university within reach of their 
school district, and university staff members 
are associated with all Teacher Corps teams. 
Teachers Corps teams of one master teacher 
and three to six interns may be requested by 
schools with a predominance of students 
from homes with an annual income of less 
than $3,000 yearly. This year, 111 local 
school districts and 50 universities are par- 
ticipating in this program.) 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, Feb. 
15, 1967] 
TEACHER CORPS PUSHES AHEAD 
(By Ralph D. Olive) 


Classes were over for the day at Racine's 
Garfield elementary school, but not ali the 
pupils—or teachers—had gone home. 

Fifth grade boys were playing basketball 
in the gymnasium. In a room just off the 
gym, several other boys were working with 
plaster molds. On the auditorium-gymna- 
sium stage, a boy and a girl worked together. 
repairing the school’s puppet theater, Each 
of these activities were supervised by a mem- 
ber of the national teacher corps. 
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At about the same time, a pupil in Mil- 
waukee's Rufus King high school had stayed 
after school to receive a special lesson in 
algebra—from s member of the teacher 
corps. 

PROGRAM I5 NEW 

The national teacher corps program is 
Something new. It is a plan to find dedi- 
Cated, well educated men and women and to 
give them the special training to teach where 
they are needed most—in the central areas 
of large and medium sized cities, where so 
Many children need special help, Although 
there are some corps programs in rural areas, 
the emphasis is on cities. 

The teacher corps was organized nation- 
ally with the idea of helping children who 
are having considerable trouble in school, 
and who probably will drop out if they do 
Not receive help and encouragement. Most 
of these pupils are members of minority 
groups—Negro, Puerto Rican, Indian, Mexi- 
can—and are from poor homes. 

The aim of the teacher corps is to give 
these boys and girls at least some of the 
same educational opportunities that the ma- 
jority of American children have today. 

In Wisconsin, five schools are co-operating 
in the teacher corps program—Garfield 
school in Racine, and Wells Street junior 
high, Rufus King senior high, Vieau ele- 
Mentary and Fifth Street elementary 
Schools in Milwaukee. The University of 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee and the Racine and 
Milwaukee public school systems are joint 
Sponsors of the project. 

Wisconsin’s program, like those in other 
States, has two aims; To prepare teachers and 
to give special help to under-privileged 
Pupils, The interns are men and women who 
Want to teach in central city schools and 
are willing to devote two years of rigorous 
Work and study to prepare themselves for 
such assignments. 

The typical Wisconsin intern has a bache- 
lor's degree, but not in education. The pro- 
fram aims to help the intern build on the 
knowledge and experience he already has 
and to give him teaching skills. At the 
end of the two years, the intern will re- 
ceive a master’s degree from the UWM and 
Certification to teach. ‘The intern’s time is 
divided three ways: Taking classes at UWM, 
teaching and working’ in community 
activities, 

UNITED STATES PAYS 90 PERCENT OF COST 


Harvey Goldman, director of the Wiscon- 
Sin program, explained that federal funds 
financed 90% of the program. The two pub- 
lic school systems inyolved—Racine and Mil- 
Waukee—pay 10% of their costs, The in- 
terns work with other teachers and admin- 
istrators in the schools where they are as- 
Signed. Goldman, 28, is on the staffs of both 
UWM and the Milwaukee school system. He 
received a doctor’s degree in education from 
Michigan State university last year and has 
had several years’ experience teaching under- 
Privileged children. 

Although the teacher corps is a national 
Program, it Is carried out “very much on a 
local basis,” Goldman said. There are 63 
university centers for corps programs in the 
country and 130 public school systems are 


Member 
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taking part, Sen. Nelson (D-Wis.) and Sen. 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) were co-spon- 
sors of the legislation establishing the corps. 

Miss Patricla Wiser, 25, of 1869 N. Cam- 
bridge av., has found that the key to teach- 
ing and counseling is to tie school work in 
with things that interest the pupils. 

Miss Wiser assigned the pupils to write a 
report on the recent boxing match between 
Cassius Clay and Ernie Terrell. The result: 
Some of the best papers she has seen from her 
English class. 

Another intern, Jerald Hauser, 26, of 4600 
N. 49th st., said: p 

“I feel I have been able to do something— 
I have helped four or five students, directly, 
that I know of.” 

One of the pupils Hauser helped is Thomas 
Henry, 17, of 33565-A N. 10th st., a sopho- 
more at Rufus King. 

“Last year, I was falling all my subjects,” 
Henry said. Then Mr. Hauser started work- 
ing with me, He came out to my house— 
asked me what I was interested in. I told 
him I liked to repair radios and record play- 
ers. I'm interested in electronics. He en- 
couraged me, and helped me get the job as 
manager of the basketball team. And he 
helped me with my subjects—I always did 
all right in math, but not so good in Eng- 
lish and reading. Now I’m going to school 
regularly, and studying, and I'm passing all 
my subjects.” 

WILL COMPLETE SCHOOL 


Now Henry, who last year was thinking of 
dropping out of high school, plans to grad- 
uate. 


“I definitely plan to finish high school.“ 
he said. “I'm not sure about college—but I 
may go, or go to a technical school. I would 
like to study electronics.” 

So it goes in the life of a teacher corps 
intern—good moments and bad, enthusiasm 
and discouragement. 

But, in moments of fatigue, the interns 
can take encouragement from those who ap- 
preciate their work. Such a person is John 
A. Powers, principal of Rufus King. 

“I think the interns are doing a tremen- 
dous job,” Powers said. “They have helped 
us a great deal, They have fresh ideas; they 
are not tied down to old concepts.” 

And that is what the teacher corps is 
about—fresh approaches to old problems. 

The program began last summer, with in- 
troductory courses at UWM for the interns. 
Many spent the summer living in Milwau- 
kee's inner core, to get a grasp of the prob- 
lems of children they would later teach. 

Each school has an experienced teacher, 
called a team leader, who directs activities 
of interns. Mrs. Mary Hansen, team leader 
at Garfield school in Racine, said: “My job 
is to act as co-ordinator, and help the interns 
become good teachers.” 

During the first semester this year, the 
interns tutored the work with pupils in ac- 
tivities. This semester each is teaching two 
classes. 

WE'RE MAKING PROGRESS 

What is it like to be an intern in such an 
intensive program? Sald Ladislaus Duic, 
43, of Racine: 
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“I feel we're making progress. But some- 
times it is discouraging. The kids like some- 
thing new—then they all want to take part. 
But they soon lose interest; then you have 
to find something else.” 

One of Duic’s more successful projects 
was a class newspaper. 

“For the first issue, everyone wrote a 
story.“ he said. “But now no one has turned 
in anything for two weeks.” 

Duic’s experience, Goldman sald, is typical 
of teacher corps problems. 

“These children have a short attention 
span,“ he said. “You have to keep chang- 
ing activities.” 

Le Roy Fochs, also of Racine, has found 
the intern program rewarding but tiring, 
Fochs, 23, had little previous experience with 
urban poverty. 

He has found the children are responsive, 
“if you use the right approach.” 

They have a lot of enthusiasm, but they 
need direction,” he said. 

At Milwaukee's Rufus King high school, 
the pupils are older, but the problems are 
much the same. 

WHOLE NEW CAREER 

Although King is not an Inner city school 
in the usual sense, it does have a number 
of pupils who live in poor neighborhoods 
and have severe educational problems. 

One of the interns there is a 
whole new career at the age of 53. He is 
Willam Ware, who retired as an air force 
lieutenant colonel in December, 1965, after 
28 years of service. Now he plans to be a 
teacher. 


Service Time of Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 28, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I place at this point 
in the Recorp a compilation of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators who have served 
longest in Congress throughout the en- 
tire history of our Nation. 

Included in this list of exactly 100 in- 
dividuals are such distinguished current 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives as the Speaker; the chairmen of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Appropria- 
tions, Banking and Currency, Judiciary, 
and Rules; the former minority floor 
leader, the present minority whip, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

These data, which should be of great 
interest to students of history and politi- 
cal science, were compiled by a member 
of my congressional staff, Svend Peter- 
sen. 

The compilation follows: 


Length of service 


3 43 years 10 months. 
3 years 644 months: 
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Length of service 


41 years 10 months, 11 leap years. 
41 years 10 months, 10 leap years. 
41 years 2 months 8 days. 


at years 1 month 25 days. 


years 5 months. 
years. 
. ͤ „ Se ee ee --| 39 years 1144 months. 
T P --| 39 years 10 months, 10 leap years 
John. Tabet sano secs soot rapa tae ss New Tork <I } 1923-63 = Do. 
Pastel Smith. 34-65 5 ce, Maryland do... 
N 39 years 1 month 
Morris Sheppard jas years 5 months, 
Jolm William McCormack 38 years 4 months. 
John Sherman years 4 days. 
it Patman... House. s years exactly, 9 leap years. 
erick Huntington Gillett uset! years exactly, 8 leap years 
tobert Crosser... ..---------------+-----+--+- ~-| 37 years 10 months, 
Nathaniel Macon. Be jar years 8 months 10 days, 
Henry Cabot Lodge --- 1887-93- 37 years 8 months 5 days. 
Alben William Barkley. Kentucky 37 years 2}4 months, 
Francis Emroy Warren Wyoming..__..._-|...-. 37 
years. 
Henry Laurens Dawes. years exactly, continuous, 9 leap years. 
shelby Moore Canem Nuno 888 1715. years exactly, broken, 8 leap years. 
Henry Allen Cooper Wisconsin = 35 years 11 months 25 days. 
Thomas Terry Connally... .....-....-..-..-. ge en ES 19 a : years 10 months, 9 leap years. 
Howard Worth mitn V House 3 35 years 10 months, 9 leap years. 
Ellison Du Rant Smith. 2 35 years 8 months. 
George Frisbie oa 35 years 7 months. 
Claude Augustus Swanson 8 1 years 6 months. 
Edith Nourse N 35 years 234 months. 
William Rufus de Vane King. ja years 6 months, 
Matthew Mansfield Neely 3 
| years 3 months. 
Joseph Taylor Robinson Arkuns as. 3 months. 
Monte Nenn eaae Minnesota years 1 th 24 days. 
H years 1 month 20 days. 
34 years 1 month. 
H years 4 mon 


onth, 
% years exactly, continuous, 8 leap years. 
% years exactly, broken, 8 leap years. 


‘Thomas Albert Jenkins. 33 years 10 months, exactly, continuous. 
Hatton William Sumners 

8 Woodruff... = z 33 years 10 months, exactly, broken. 
A. Willis Roberton = 2. --..-- irginia. do. -| 1933-46. 33 years 9 months 26 days. 
Wesloy Livsey Jones Washington___.._- H ~ 33 years 814 months. 
John Henry Ketcham 5 33 years 8 months, 

Edward Wiliam 33 years 1 month. 

Have Harrison B 33 years 44 month, 
William Edgar 32 years 1044 months. 


}s2 years 814 months. 


32 Saas 1 month. 
years exactly, broken, 8 leap years, 


Do, 
years exactly, continuous, 7 leap years, 


Everett McKinley Dirksen. 
Furnifold MeLendell Simmons 
Nelson Wilmarth Aldrin Rhode Island 


Julius Caesar Burrows. Michigan.. 1878-75, 15 1885-95. years exactly, broken, 6 leap years. 
Minnesota.. 31 years 10 months, exactly, continuous, 8 leap years. 
California. Do. sf sls 
Mississipp Ss 

Wallace 5 ion White. Do. 

Schuyler Otis Bilan y 2 31 years 7 months. 

Thomas Hart Benton issouri..... tere : zy years 6}4 months. 

Joseph Eugene Ransdell Louisiana do. 31 years 6 months. 

Jacob Harold Gallinger_.-......-..--.-..2.... New Hampshire.. 31 years 5 months. 


Oscar Wilder Underwood. Alabama. 


31 years 3 months 5 days. 
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Member 


Thomas Stalker Butler 

August Herman Andresen 
Thomas Newton_.._... 

Theodore Elijah Burton 


Joseph Jofierson Mansfield 
Byron Patton Harrison. 


John Tyler Morgan. 
Francis Eugene e Walter. 
Allen Joseph Ellender 
Michael Joseph Kirwan 
Warren Grant Magnuson 


William Robert Page 
John Jackson Sparkman 


William Steele Holman 
Charles Anthony Buckle — 
John Nance Garner — 


Francis Marton Cockrell. 
Eugene James Keogh 
John Percival ones—— nnnesennpoensnn 


Nevada 


Senate 


years 8 months. 


30 years 4 months. 
30 years 3 months 18 days, 


30 years 3 months) 

30 years 2 months 27 it ba 

-$ 30 yena 2 months exactly. 
o. 


30 years 114 months. 

30 years exactly, continuous, S leap years, 
Do. 
Do. 

30 years exactly, broken, 8 leap years. 

30 vis exactly, continuous, 7 leap years. 


80 faea exactly, continuous, 6 leap years, 


Cart T. Haypen, who is still serving, 
holds the records for both continuous and 
total service in Congress, as well as for 
both continuous and total service in the 
Senate. 

Carl Vinson holds the records for both 

continuous and total service in the 
House. 
, William P. Frye and Eugene Hale, 
both of whom were from Maine, were 
Senate colleagues for all but the first 2 
weeks of a period of 30 years, after hav- 
ing been House colleagues for exactly 8 
years. 

Data have been broken down into half 
Months and days only sufficiently to 
avoid ties. The same applies to con- 
sideration of leap years. 

Data for 16 contemporary Members 
are as of March 4, 1967. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
Tor sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
9 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

) 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost. of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.O., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Ja, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
RecorD at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
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National Farm Policy Conference Reflec- 
tions by a Seasoned Observer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, wide pub- 
licity has been given to the national farm 
Policy conference called by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman and held on Feb- 
Tuary 20, 1967, in the State Department 
Auditorium. 

There has been much discussion con- 
cerning the extent to which the con- 
ference has contributed to the cause of 
improved understanding between leaders 
of various agricultural groups and USDA 
Officials. 

Invariably, each one who spoke his 
plece at some point in his remarks 
brought home the critical economic 
Plight of American agriculture. But no 
Positive assurances were given by Mr. 
Freeman and his associates that his De- 
partment would take positive and im- 
Mediate steps to rescue the Nation's 
farmers, particularly wheatgrowers, 
from the dilemma in which they find 
themselves. 

One of those attending the conference 
Who is recognized as one of the most able 
Observers and reporters on agriculture 
Was Roderick Turnbull, agricultural 
editor of the Kansas City Star. Isubmit 
for the attention of my colleagues the 
Temarks of this respected reporter on the 
Conference and particularly with refer- 
ence to the impact of the January I, 1967, 
Cattle inventory announcement on the 
Cattle market. His comments in the 
March 5 issue of the Kansas City Star 
follow: 

Berret USDA CATTLE ESTIMATES Mar 
Bx Conne 
(By Roderick Turnbull) 

A national farm policy conference, similar 
to the one February 20 in Washington at the 
Call of Orville L. Freeman, secretary of agri- 
Culture, is to be an annual affair—at least 
as long as this administration is in power. 

Freeman revealed that he had had a tele- 
Phone call from President Johnson in which 
the President said he was so pleased with the 
Meeting that he wanted the secretary to make 
it an annual event. 

Freeman quoted the President as saying 

conference was “successful and construc- 
tive” and that he was impressed with the 
Sincerity of the recommendations made by 
farm leaders who participated. 

As you might expect when the boss says 
he likes something so does a member of the 
Cabinet. Therefore, Freeman all but an- 
nounced the date for next year’s meeting. 

A few days ago, speaking in California, 
Freeman said the President's instructions to 
hold annual farm policy conferences “will 
Mean that all segments of farming and 


ranching and all commodity groups will be 
heard directly at the White House.” 
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At the same time, they will receive direct 
and up-to-date reports on what the govern- 
ment is doing to carry out farm programs, 
Freeman said. 

At the recent “first annual” conference, 
about 120 of the more than 300 visttors did 
get to the White House, where they had 
lunch with the President. ' President John- 
son made a short talk and also had his pic- 
ture taken shaking hands with each and 
every one of the 120 guests. They also gota 
White House cigar. z 

I bave heard and read a lot of comment 
about the farm policy conference since it was 
held. I attended the conference but was 
not among those invited to the White House. 
Opinions vary widely as to the results of the 
meeting. Some suggest that it was a good 
public relations gesture on the part of the 
President and Mr. Freeman, others contend 
that nothing happened, still others say it 
was important in that it showed that with 
the exception of the Farm Bureau, farm 
groups endorse the agricultural act of 1965 
(the present farm program). 

But, as mentioned, Sec Freeman 
was pleased and so was President Johnson, 
A few days after the conference, Freeman 
told a group of Farmers Union members in 
Washington from Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Ilinois, Indiana, Iowa and Texas, that he 
had planned for months to call the farm 
policy conference. 

“I wanted the benefit of the advice, guid- 
ance, and counsel of the nation’s farm lead- 
ers that I have always found so valuable in 
the past, Freeman told the visiting Farmers 
Union members. 

“I was not disappointed,” he continued. 
“The leaders of your own organization—the 
National Farmers Union, for which Ed Chris- 
tianson was the spokesman at the confer- 
ence—and the other major farm and com- 
modity organizations told me and my asso- 
ciates at the USDA about their problems, 
and they offered valuable and specific sugges- 
tions that we shall examine and act upon 
without delay.” 

Freeman added that he found (from the 
conference) overwhelming support for con- 
tinuation of the feed grain, wheat, rice, 
cotton and tobacco programs. 

Then he lsted, for the Farmers Union 
group, specific recommendations made at 
the policy conference as follows: 

Co-operate with cattlemen and cattle feed- 
ers to improve statistics on livestock num- 
bers. 

Develop additional Information on hogs, 
cattle, and sheep in order to assist growers 
with their marketing problems. 

Consider a reseal program on 1966 soybeans 
in order to bolster their prices. 

Extend reseal privileges to commercial 
storage facilities. 

Discourage the marketing of cattle at 
heavy weights. 

Encourage the marketing of cattle at 
lighter weights. 

Extend to other commodity producers— 
particularly peanut and tobacco growers— 
authorization to buy and sell allotments as 
cotton producers do. 

Accelerate research in farm mechanization. 

Determine if unearned commissions are 
being paid by fruit and vegetable growers. 

Emphasize agricultural trade with the 
Soviet bloc. 

Change shipping rules so that it will be 
possible for U.S, grain to be sold to the 
Soviet Union and bloc countries. 

Cattle feeders may have reason to wonder 
if the order of listing of the recommenda- 


tions of the conference was by accident or 
design. I refer to the fact that No. 1. was 
“co-operate with cattlemen and cattle feed- 
ers to improve statistics on livestock num- 
bers.” 

This Is one point on which the visiting farm 
leaders were less than laudatory. The point 
at issue, of course, was the January 1, 1967, 
inventory of all cattle on farms which showed 
there were almost 4 million head more than 
had been expected. What happened was the 
USDA revised its figures in line with 1964 
census figures and this revision or correction 
revealed the additional cattle. 

Cattle feeders and livestock economists, 
who depend on government figures for mak- 
ing calculations and plans for the future, 
found out they had been using a base that 
was wrong. 

The “Farm Chats” column of last Decem- 
ber 18 carried an analysis of the cattle out- 
look based on government figures with inter- 
pretations by Glenn Grimes, extension agri- 
cultural economist at the University of Mis- 
souri., 

In general, the “figures” indicated four or 
five good years ahead for the cattie business, 
and in particular the cow-calf man. This 
would be because cattle producers would be 
holding cattle off the market as they built 
up herds, 

In the middle of December, Grimes and 
other economists at the University of Mis- 
souri, were predicting that choice slaughter 
steers weighing between 900 and 1,100 pounds 
would average $25 to $26 a hundred pounds 
the first quarter of this year; between $24 
and $27 the second quarter, $27 and $29 the 
third quarter and $27 to $29 the fourth 
quarter. 

At that time also, the assumption was that 
the January 1, 1967, inventory would show 
about 104,600,000 head of all cattle on the 
nation’s farms. This would compare with 
106,309,000 January 1, 1966, and 106,947,000 
January 1, 1965, and 106,515,000 January 1, 
1964. These were the peak years in the cur- 
rent cattle cycle and, presumably the peak 
had been passed and 1967 would show a re- 
duction under 1966. 

At the same time, the U.S. population has 
been growing—thus the optimistic longtime 
outlook on cattle prices. 

Then came the shocker. When the USDA 
revealed the January 1, 1967, figures, it re- 
vised the 1966 total to 108,662,000 and put the 
1967 total at 108,491,000. These figures show 
a slight inventory reduction during 1966, but 
the total at the beginning of this year is al- 
most 4 million more than had been indicated 
before the correction. 

I called Grimes on the telephone last week 
to see what consideration was being given 
to a new analysis of the cattle situation in 
view of the revised USDA figures. He said 
he and other economists were just complet- 
ing their study on the subject. 

Following is what they had to say: 

“In mid-February the revised estimates of 
livestock inventories for January 1, 1961-66, 
were released. These revisions are made 
every five years, taking into consideration 
the census of agriculture and other perti- 
nent information. The revisions were some- 
what different than many of us expected and 
contained unhappy news for cattle producers, 
especially cattle feeders. 

“The numbers were up slightly from the 


portant difference. 
change is the relationship between the num- 
ber on hand January 1, 1965, January 1, 1966, 
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and the expected January 1, 1967. The orig- 
inal estimates showed a drop of some 600,000 
head between 1965 and 1966 and based on 
these numbers the 1967 inventory was ex- 
pected to be about 144 million head below 
the 1966 level. The revised estimates show 
only a very small drop—iless than 200,000— 
between 1965 and 1966 and slightly less than 
a 400,000-head decline between 1966 and 
1967. 

“If the present numbers are correct we 
can continue near the 1966 level of slaughter 
through 1967 without materially reducing 
inventories, and we are likely to do so. Con- 
sequently the substantial price increases ex- 
pected for fed cattle during the last half of 
1967 are not likely to develop. 

“The January 1 inventory of 1- to 2-year- 
old heifers other than dairy, steers 1 year 
and older and calves were all up from 4% per 
cent for steers to 2.7 per cent for heifers. 
Therefore the supply is available to at least 
match last year’s level of steer and heifer 
slaughter. The key is what cow-calf pro- 
ducers do about holding heifers to add to the 
breeding herd. We believe holding of heifers 
will be large enough to reduce heifer slaugh- 
ter slightly during the last half of 1967 as 
compared to 1966. This plus the growth 
in population will reduce the supply of fed 
beef per capita sufficient to give some 
strength to fed cattle prices during this 
period. Our present estimates are for fed 
cattle prices to average near the present 
levels for the next two to three months with 
some increase in late spring or early summer. 

“Feeder calf prices probably will maintain 
present levels into early summer but ex- 
pected to drop seasonally this fall. 

The long run outlook for the cattle in- 
dustry is still quite optimistic. We have 
reduced our potential beef supply for the fu- 
ture with the decrease in total cow herds the 
last two years. We probably will continue 
this slight decline in numbers at least 
through 1967 and maybe 1968. Unless a 
drought develops we probably will not re- 
duce numbers materially during the down- 
phase of the current numbers cycle. So 
far we have had more of a marking time 
situation with beef numbers continuing to 
increase slightly and dairy numbers declin- 
ing sufficiently to decrease the total. But if 
the approximate 3 per cent annual growth in 
demand for beef continues—and it is ex- 
pected to do so—the demand supply relation- 
ship should be such that it will improve 
cattle prices materially sometime in late 1968 
or 1969. When we do reach this point the 
prices for all classes of cattle will increase 
substantially and stay up for at least two to 
three years.” 

A line to be noticed in the University of 
Missouri summation is the one that starts, 
“If the present numbers are correct.” In 
other words, the economists offer their predic- 
tions on the basis of the government figures. 

I asked Grimes if they were hedging, or if 
they were doubting the figures. 

His answer was that they had no reason to 
question the figures, but that they are esti- 
mates and for practical purposes economists 
should explain that their judgment must be 
based on the figures that are available. 

Several of the livestock economists in this 
part of the country are friends of mine and 
I have great respect for them. I have, how- 
ever, chided them facetiously at times over 
what occasionally appears to be an inept 
situation. This is that they all start out 
with the same figures (government) and end 
up with the same conclusions. Therefore, 
under these circumstances, one man could do 
the job of all. 

They insist I am wrong and that if I would 
read their analyses carefully, I would see that 
they have individual opinions, I expect they 
are right. 

Incidentally, the revised figures of the Jan- 
uary 1 cattle inventory are as follows. These 
are total numbers of cattle and calves: 
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Under the old figures, the total for 1962 
Was 99,782,000. The new figures show more 
cattle each successive year than under the 
old schedule. 

At the conference in Washington, C. W. 
MoeMillan, executive vice-president of the 
American National Cattlemen's association, 
told Secretary Freeman that cattlemen were 
concerned over the revisions in the cattle 
figures. He asked politely if something 
couldn’t be done to Improve the estimates. 

“If we have the figures we, as an industry, 
have the duty to inform producers of the 
situation that prevails,” McMillan said, add- 
ing, “we know now we have too doggone many 
cattle.” 

Freeman replied that “no doubt we were 
5 in our estimates and we don't know 
why.” 

He explained that the department applied 
the best techniques available, but the census 
count showed their figures were wrong. 

“We will be delighted to work with the in- 
dustry in reviewing techniques so we can do 
a better job,” he said. 

Dr, Walter Wilcox, who just recently has 
been made head of the USDA’s department 
of economics, added that, “we already are in 
the of revising our methods and the 
new methods should be in effect this year.” 

So it may be that out of the policy confer- 
ence and because of the shock that revised 
cattle figures gave the industry, new and 
better methods will be devised for gathering 
livestock data. 


The Gilbert Carrier Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in an era 
when many large-scale corporations are 
seeking to strengthen their organizations 
by rushing headlong into diversified op- 
erations—and then find themselves over- 
expanded—Gilbert Systems stands as an 
example of intelligent, planned expan- 
sion into related fields. Once again, 
American business initiative and know- 
how have triumphed. 

The Gilbert Carrier Corp., which 
forms the basis for the expanded opera- 
tions of Gilbert Systems, is a trucking 
company specializing in the speedy de- 
livery of men’s and women’s clothing. 
Due to the demands of the fashion in- 
dustry for instantaneous marketing, Gil- 
bert Carriers began to expand its opera- 
tions to provide comprehensive service 
to retailers by eliminating costly and 
time-consuming middleman operations. 
As Gilbert Systems’ president William A. 
Nelson, Jr., has pointed out: 

Our relationship with our customers is one 
of involvement. From the time the retailers 
buy, until they sell, we take up all the slack. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article explaining the tre- 
mendous diversification effort by Gilbert 
Systems, and published in Business 
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Week magazine for March 4, 1967, be 
printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: P 
TRUCKER TRIES FOR SOMETHING EXTRA 


The New York City headquarters of Gilbert 
Systems, Inc., is a frenzied place. As many 
as 300,000 garments a day arrive there from 
local manufacturers and can, within 24 
hours, be shipped out by truck to Gilbert's 
22 distribution centers around the country— 
and from there to ready-to-wear retailers. 

The nationwide hauling of garments-on- 
hangers is Gilbert System’s main business 
through its chief subsidiary, Gilbert Carrier 
Corp. In this, it stands alone, and fulfills 
a huge need. New York’s garment industry, 
with its thousands of manufacturers and 
hundreds of local truckers, is fragmented, 
and logistics are complex. Moreover, a fash- 
ion garment’s life expectancy is only three 
to six weeks, and speed is urgently needed 
in getting it to a distant marketplace. 

Because there is an almost infinite number 
of sizes, shapes, and styles of apparel a gar- 
ment trucker must handle small lots. And 
because pickup points and destinations are 
widely scattered, each item must be handied 
again and again. In short, it is a high cost 
business demanding high rates. 

The trucker who can cut his costs by 
streamlining his operation, therefore, can 
cleanup. But the risks are enormous. Yale 
Express Co., for example, another specialist 
in garment hauling, though not on hangers, 
dove headlong into computerization with an 
imperfect understanding of what computers 
could and could not do. This is one of the 
reasons it went bankrupt. 

To gain greater control over its business, 
Gilbert has extended its operations far be- 
yond the mere delivery of garments. By the 
time the retailer gets his about all he 
has to do is display and sell. For Gilbert 
has taken over a number of the retailer's 
tasks. 

As Gilbert President William A. Nelson Jr. 
sees it: “Our relationship with our customers 
is one of involvement. From the time the 
retailers buy, until the time they sell, we 
take up all the slack.” As a result, the com- 
pany finds itself in the midst of an expan- 
sion and acquisition program that embraces 
not only computer technology, but has car- 
ried it overseas and into areas other than 
trucking. 

This activity—and its success—is reflected 
in Gilbert's profits and earnings. Sales in 
1966 were up $1.9-million over 1965 to $11.5- 
million; consolidated net income rose from 
$356,000 to an estimated $500,000; earnings 
are figured at 55¢ to 60¢, up from 36¢. 

I. TOUCHING ALL BASES 


Gilbert Systems was founded 23 years ago 
by Milton A. Gilbert, now chairman and 
chief executive officer, who began by offering 
door-to-door garment-on-hanger service 
from New York to Chicago and Kansas City. 
He eventually found that this was not 
enough. As Gilbert now explains it: “Once 
we got the garments to the stores on hangers 
and in sales-room condition, we discovered 
that they sat around for weeks waiting for 
price tags.“ 

So about 10 years ago, Gilbert established 
its Marking Div. There, orders are taken, 
price tickets are printed and fixed to each 
garment, spot checks are made for quality 
control, and workers consolidate the orders 
for particular stores or areas by skimming 
through miles of automated racks for 20 
size 10s, 30 size 12s, and so forth. The divi- 
sion is also set up to make sales analyses 
and keep inventories of customer's stocks 
and a variety of related chores. 

Such service costs retailers more, but has 
attracted most of the nation’s big volume 
chains, as well as smaller customers. J. O. 
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Penny Co., for example, came over to Gilbert 
in the late 1950s. Says a Penny official: 
“When they say they'll deliver to the West 
Coast in 72 hours, they do it.“ The Penny 
Man admits that Gilbert gets a “premium” 
Tate as compared with, for example, the rate 
for shipping garments in boxes by rail. But, 

says, “you must consider what you're 
getting for the premium“ 

Arrival 

Goods are delivered from the manufacturer 
to Gilbert’s eight-story garment district ter- 
minal by local truckers. There, the gar- 
Ments are either immediately prepared for 
shipment to retailers having their own tag- 
ging and inspection facilities, or are sent 
along on automated racks to the Marking 
Div. Most garments wind up on the load- 
ing docks within one day. 

Gilbert's still packs a few items in boxes 
tor rail ahipment to stores off its main routes, 
but its method of packing garments on 
hangers is one of the secrets of its success. 
Using thick bands affixed with rings and 
Strung in rows from the top of a truck. 
Gilbert packers can squeeze 22,000 garments 
in a 40-ft. trailer. 

This volume means lower shipping costs 
Per garment (charges are also based on dis- 
tance carried). A sample rate from New 
York to Detroit, for instance, is about 6¢ 
for a lightweight dress. But it may also cost 
the retailer 6¢ for the same garment to be 
hauled from the New York manufacturer to 
Gilbert's, since such shipments are made 
on standard, portable racks, which take up 
considerable room. 

rt. SPREADING OUT 


These operational methods are what have 
brought Gilbert Systems to its present state 
of growth. Indeed, business has been so 
Bood that the company has outgrown its 
Present quarters 18 years ahead of time, and 
a new $5-million, 480,000-sq.-ft. terminal, 
Warehouse, and office bullding is now taking 
shape on a once marshy meadow in Secau- 
Cus, N. J., just a 10-min. drive from the gar- 
Ment district. 

Gilbert's present terminal was built in 
1960 “to take care of our needs for the next 
25 years,” says Milton Gilbert. But last 
year, the company handled 86-million ap- 
parel units, and that kind of volume is prov- 
ing too much for current facilities. The new 
building will triple Gilbert’s space, and will 
be all on one floor. One entire side of this 
Superstructure—“the size of 10 football 
fields,” says Gilbert—will be given over to 

space where 65 trucks can be loaded 
and unloaded. 
Looking around 

Most of Gilbert's expansion has come with- 
im the last two years, since William A. Nel- 
Son, Jr., became Gilbert Systems’ president. 
His company, Nelson Trucking Service, Ino. 
Of Chicago, was one of Gilbert's first major 
acquisitions. 

Since the beginning of the year, Gilbert 
has launched two new subsidiaries: Gilbert 
Electronics Controls Corp. and Gilbert In- 
ternational Corp. both of which have an 
Operating potential far beyond the business 
of handling and hauling garments, although 
both grew out of that business. 

Last week the company announced that 
Gilbert Carrier Corp. has signed an agree- 
ment, pending Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission aproval, to acquire Selman’s Ex- 
Press, Inc., of New York, which will extend 
Gilbert's routes into some Southern and 
New England areas it does not now serve, 
Acquisition of a West Coast trucking com- 
Pany is also imminent, say Gilbert men. 

Extras 


Gilbert Carrier Corp. has ICC permission 
to operate long-haul service, in all 48 con- 
states, and rights to short-haul 

Service in about a dozen states. For example, 
ita New York Haulage Corp. delivers gra- 
Mente-on-hangers to retailers in that area. 
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Operating long or short haul, the company 
doesn't miss too many bets. For example, 
it has built up a fair business moving 
garments manufactured in California to 
Eastern markets, and garments-on-hanger 
service from Los Angeles to Texas started a 
few weeks ago. 

This keeps many of the company’s 250 
long-haul trucks filled—or partly filled—in 
both directions, But when the trucks can't 
return to New York with garments, they 
carry, if possible, such things as agricultural 
products. And local delivery trucks in 
Detroit have lately been trying out a pack- 
age-delivery service that seems to be working 


out. 
Big pioture 

Most of these expansion moves are natural 
outgrowths of trucking. It is elsewhere that 
the name of Gilbert Systems takes on its 
broader implications. The new Electronics 
Controls Corp., headed by Vice-President 
Jack Jones, has exclusive marketing rights 
to a device using an electronic scanner to 
take instant inventory of any products that 
can be stacked or put on racks. 

And International Corp., under Vice-Presi- 
dent George W. Girdler—in concert with Ex- 
peditiebedrijf F. Bleckmann of Amsterdam— 
expects to open up large-scale containerized 
transatlantic shipment of garments-on- 
hangers in a few months. Similar service to 
Puerto Rico is expected soon, and Gilbert 
also has its eye on the Far East. 

Girdler, who was formerly a vice-president 
with States Marines Lines, and who de- 
veloped that carrier’s Container Div., admits 
that only a few garments now move between 
the U.S. and Europe in this fashion. But he 
notes that total transatitantic apparel traf- 
fic in 1965 could have filled about 8,000 con- 
tainers. 

Gilbert will also have inspection facilities 
at its European terminals to catch orders 
that are not properly filled—a serious prob- 
lem for retailers who import a large quantity 
of apparel goods. 

No limit 


The International Div. doesn’t intend to 
stop here. Nor does Gilbert limit itself to 
transportation. Girdler talks about Gilbert- 
leased containers carrying “any general com- 
modity susceptible to containerization,” and 
he is working closely with some airlines to 
develop a suitable air container for garments- 
on-hangers. 

What's more, although the company 
doesn’t talk much about this, Gilbert has a 
Civil Aeronautics Board certificate for air- 


can operate in 32 states and use all com- 
mon carriers. 

In addition, Vice-President Henry Shaffer 
has found no company that can install the 
110 mi. of overhead, automated garment 
processing raila in Gilbert's new terminal. 
Thus, says Shaffer, Gilbert is thinking of go- 
ing into the ralls“ business, with itself as 
the first customer. “Having an order of 
more than $1.5-million before you even open 
your doors isn’t bad, is it?” he asks. 


“The Ugliest Americans” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the March 


2 issue of the Cassville (Mo.) Republi- 
can contained an editorial entitled “The 
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Ugliest Americans.” The editorial con- 
cerns our then latest foreign policy 
faux pas, involving the aircraft car- 
rier Franklin D. Roosevelt at Capetown, 
South Africa. It should be “must” read- 
ing for officials in the Pentagon and the 
Department of State who demonstrated 
such poor judgment on this subject. 
The editorial follows: 
Tre UGLIEST AMERICANS 


Americans who travel abroad these days— 
and what with overseas military service there 
are millions who have had this experience— 
are painfully aware of a small minority of 
boorish individuals who display an offensive 
image of the United States and who offend 
our country’s best friends, They have come 
to be known as “ugly Americans,” 

Not all “ugly Americans” are loud demand- 
ing tourists who complain noisily about hotel 
services. Indeed a tragic incident in recent 
weeks reveals with crystal clarity that the 
ugliest Americans of al] have posts of influ- 
ence in the White House executive offices 
and the Department of State. 

The reference here is to those top officials 
who made the decision to insult a good friend 
of the United States and to deny to American 
fighting men well-deserved recreation in a 
friendly port that was ready to receive these 
combat veterans with tremendous hospital- 
ity. The incident was that involving the 
aircraft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt at Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

This great warship, returning to the 
United States by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, was scheduled for refueling at Cape 
Town in order to save the American taxpay- 
ers a quarter of a million dollars. Refueling 
a warship in a foreign port requires the as- 
sent of the foreign country involved. Giving 
assent is a courtesy extended by a friendly 
nation. Few countries in Africa today would 
grant such permission to a U.S. naval vessel 
returning from combat duty off Vietnam. 
The majority of African states have consist- 
ently condemned U.S. actions in Southeast 
Asia. They will not permit American mili- 
tary aircraft or ships to use their airfields or 


South Africa, on the contrary has a long 
record of cooperation with and support of 
U.S. efforts in the cold war. American naval 
vessels have regularly enjoyed the use of fuel- 
ing and repair facilities in South Africa, 
In addition, South Africa allows the U.S. to 
maintain a missile and space tracking sta- 
tion near its inland capital of Pretoria. Dur- 
ing the Mercury space program, American 
military aircraft flew from South African 
fields to give protective cover in the case 
astronauts had to splash down in southern 
waters. 

Despite this record of friendly assistance, 
‘the White House and State Department 
bowed to the demands of “civil rights“ ex- 
tremists and a bloc of ultra-liberal con- 
gressmen who try to present South Africa 
as a bigger menace to the world than Red 
China or the Soviet Union. 

Orders were dispatched from Washing- 
ton, saying that sailors aboard the FDR were 
not to be permitted ashore. This insult- 
ing order is the ultimate in “urgly Ameri- 
can” behavior. It was as though one ac- 
cepted an invitation to dine, and then re- 
fused to shake hands with one's host. 

What the war-weary crew of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt thought about their denial of 
shore liberty is on record. One crew mem- 
ber wrote to the press as follows: 

“Here we are, a fighting ship, 
from the war. We had nit the Arat port 
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ers get the United States government to 
insult our foremost allies in Africa?” 

The Johnson administration, in bowing 
to the demands of the “civil rights” ex- 
tremists and ultra-liberals, may have scored 
again in that quarter. But the United States 
has suffered a loss in several respects. A 
friendly people have had their friendship 
thrown back in their faces. Certainly, the 
U.S. has not so many real friends in the 
world today that it can affort to reject those 
who seek only to be good friends, and ask 
for no financial handouts. The leftwing 
in the United States is now convinced that 
it can scuttle the security interests of the 
United States in Africa by crying “civil 
rights.” 

Viewed overall, the U.S. has suffered a ma- 
jor loss in the cold war. South Africans who 
are willing to stand alongside the United 
States on Vietnam and other crucial issues 
see that their good will is not appreciated. 
It is only logical to conclude that advocates 
of a DeGaulle-type neutralism may find a 
hearing in South Africa. If this is the case, 
the United States will be seriously handi- 
capped. Having a good friend at the stra- 
tegically vital Cape of Good Hope is enor- 
mously important to the United States. The 
White House and State Department, in order 
to achieve cheap political success with mi- 
nority groups, has endangered the long- 
range safety of the American Republic. 


Full Money’s Worth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it is a relief 
for Californians to have a Governor who 
has the courage, and ability, to stand up 
for what is right and in the long-range 
best interests of all citizens in the State. 

In contrast to the howls of anguish 
which have been heard from some with 
vested interests, it is encouraging to note 
the swelling ranks of those who are voic- 
ing their wholehearted approval of his 
actions in keeping with the declarations 
made during his recent campaign which 
culminated in his election. 

Mr. Speaker, a column by Mr. George 
Todt, in the February 2, 1967, edition of 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, gives 
eloquent testimony to Gov. Ronald 
Reagan's dedication to the highest ideals 
of government service. Mr. Todt's ar- 
ticle follows: 

FuLL MoNneEyY’s WORTH 

“After order and liberty, economy is one of 
the highest essentials of a free govern- 
ment.”—Calvin Coolidge, Speech, 1923. 

When I talked with Ronald Reagan, gov- 
ernor of California in his office at the State 
Capitol, I had the impression of a public 
servant immensely dedicated to service of 
the American people. 

“Congratulations, Governor, on the great- 
est role you have played to date,” I told the 
successful former actor when we met. 

“Thanks, but it's also the most exacting 
one,” he shot back. 

We recalled some of the old political wars, 
notably where we had fought shoulder-to- 
shoulder for Barry Goldwater against the 
forces of Gov. Nelson Rockefeller in Cali- 
fornia. Barry won then, lost later to LBJ. 

But in the course of events, Reagan made 
a magnificent TV address in behalf of Gold- 
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water that attracted national attention to 
himself. 
His brilliance on that occasion launched 
his own political career. 
HIGHER OFFICE? 


The tremendous success of this marvelous 
freshman-in-politics his very first time at 
bat has prompted many well-wishers to sug- 
gest higher office for Reagan in the future. 
Including th!s writer. 

But the governor will not even hear of it at 
this point. 

He is so honestly concerned with giving 
the people of California their full money's 
worth during his term of office that he will 
not look beyond. He harbors no further per- 
sonal aspirations now. He loves California. 

His sincerity is proven by doing the most 
unpopular thing in politics—economizing on 
state expenses. The straight facts are that 
we have been living beyond our means It is 
time to pull in our belts. 

There has been no looting of the state 
resources in any criminal sense, but the 
profligate spending in the past has been 
ruinous. It must be brought into line with 
reason. In some cases this means a halt, 

Republican legislators, as well as the 
dominant Democrats, have all gone slong 
with super-spending in the past because it 
was the easy way. 

Why not get on the bandwagon, please ev- 
erybody, pay later? 

SPEND NOW, PAY NOW 


Today, a serious young governor sits In the 
capitol at Sacramento who is no weakling, 
whose character is strong—maybe his great- 
est asset. 

He is a firm advocate of the American free 
enterprise system, which is being slowly 
taxed to death by big government spending. 
He is not one of the “spend, spend, elect, 
elect" crowd. He despises Fabianism. 

Let me suggest that the great conserva- 
tive mass, which seldom speaks out, now 
taken pen in hand and write their support, to 
the governor? Also their legislators? Last 
but not least, the communications media? 

It is time we heard from somebody be- 
sides the selfish self-interest groups and 
kooks, 

RESPONSIBILITY 

While we are at it, let's put the myth to 
rest that former UC President Clark Kerr 
was let out because of “political interven- 
tion” by Reagan, or any such nonsense. 
This is a cheap excuse, an alibi. 

The real reason Kerr is no longer among 
the living at UC is simply because of his 
failure as a disciplinarian., He could not 
keep order among his student population, 
He let himself, the students and the public 
down. 

Kowtowing to Mario Savios and Bettina 
Apthekers is not leadership. 

Kerr ought to have expelled a large num- 
ber their beatnik troops, set a hard example. 
Generals are responsible for their troops. 
Why not Clark Kerr, too. 


New President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the First District was honored 
when the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of America elected Stan Barber from 
Wellman, Iowa, as its president. 

Mr. Barber is president of the Well- 
man Savings Bank. 
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We in the First District of Iowa are 
proud of Stan and the achievement 
which Is his. = 

An article which appeared in a Well- 
man, Iowa, paper follows: 

S. R. BARBER ELECTED PRESIDENT OF ILB. A. A. 

Stanley R. Barber, president Wellman Sav- 
ings Bank, was elected president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of America at 
the organization’s annual convention in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Saturday. Mr. Barber 
succeeds Pat DuBois, president. First State 
Bank, Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 

A record registration of more than 1500 
delegates were in attendance at the 33rd an- 
nual three day convention. There are cur- 
rently 6,470 home owned banks maintaining 
memberhsip in the Association, 

Wellman residents and the surrounding 
area extend congratulations to President 
Stan on this achievement and honor. 


Effective Controls Over Imports of Cotton 
Products Must Be Established 


SPEECH v 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
cotton industry of this country is faced 
with a very serious problem. At present, 
it is suffering from increasing competi- 
tion from abroad as a result of unwise 
US. Government policies which have 
encouraged steady expansion in facil- 
ities for foreign production and process- 
ing of cotton. Eventually, it will be com- 
pletely destroyed unless steps are taken 
immediately by the Congress and the 
executive branch to prevent further in- 
creases in imports and to maintain a 
proper balance between exports of U.S. 
raw cotton and imports of foreign-made 
cotton products. 

Through the years, our Government 
has failed to keep U.S. cotton in world 
markets on a continuous basis at com- 
petitive prices. Even though authorized 
by law to do so, and despite legislation 
adopted in 1956 which requires the sale 
of U.S. cotton on a competitive basis to 
retain our fair share of world markets, 
our Government policies have main- 
tained an umbrella over world prices and 
have kept this country in the position of 
a “residual” supplier. 

As a result, foreign production of cot- 
ton has expanded steadily through the 
years, whereas U.S. production has re- 
mained at a fairly constant level. Also, 
foreign production of cotton textiles and 
cotton goods has increased as the supply 
of foreign cotton has gone up and as the 
investment in overseas production ca- 
pacity has increased. 

Since 1956, consumption of cotton— 
including textile production—in the for- 
eign free world has increased about 25 
percent. Also, foreign production of 
manmade fibers has increased tenfold in 
the past 20 years. This has resulted in 
a steady growth in the supply of foreign 
textiles and cotton goods available in 
world markets. With lower production 
costs, foreign producers have been able 
to invade U.S. markets on an ever-in- 
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Creasing scale. The increase in U.S. im- 
Ports of cotton textiles from 720 million 
yards in 1961 to over 1,800 million yards 
in 1966 clearly and forcefuly demon- 
Strates this development. 

The United States is a good dollar 
Market for imports, particularly from 
the lesser developed countries—LDC’s— 
Which haye a significant competitive cost 
advantage over our domestic industry. 
Our international programs have tended 
to favor policies which give these coun- 
tries greater access to our markets as a 
means of supporting the economies of 
these countries. 

Under existing policies the domestic 
Cotton industry is at the mercy of these 
foreign suppliers, since the United States 
has no effective control over imports of 
Cotton products. The long-term cotton 
textile arrangement—LTA—was estab- 
lished in 1962 after the U.S. Tariff Com- 
Mission turned down a major industry- 
Wide effort to impose quotas under sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act or establish increased export duties. 
The steady increase of imports of cotton 
goods indicates the ineffectiveness of this 
arrangement—although it should be con- 
tinued until a more effective means of 
Meeting this problem can be developed. 

Several weeks ago, I requested officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
Prepare a special analysis of the growth 
in U.S. imports of cotton textiles. A copy 
ot this analysis, which indicates some of 
the problems involved in attempting to 
Control cotton textile imports under ex- 
isting arrangements, is included at the 
end of these remarks. 

I realize that this matter must be ap- 
Proached very carefully so as to protect 
the interests of all segments of our cot- 
ton industry, including producers as well 
As processors, since some of the countries 
from which we import cotton goods are 
dur principal markets for U.S. raw cot- 
ton. For example, Japan takes about 
One-fourth of our total cotton exports 
and supplies about one-fourth of our 
Cotton textile imports. On the other 

d, some of our major suppliers buy 
Practically no U.S. cotton and, there- 
fore, should have no reciprocal right 
to our domestic textile market. In 
Other words, it seems to me to be in the 
National interest to give preference to 
textiles made of U.S. cotton, whether 
domestically produced or imported. In 
My opinion, the only satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem is to impose effective 
import controls to prevent further dam- 
&ge from increased imports and to es- 
tablish a quota system which will relate 
the quantity of imports from foreign 
Suppliers to the purchases of U.S. raw 
Cotton by foreign producers. If this can 
Not be fully accomplished under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
additional legislation should be enacted 
by Congress to meet this situation in a 
Way which will keep our textile industry 
and our cotton producers in business. 

The material referred to follows: 

U.S. Imrorrs or COTTON TEXTILES 
(Prepared by Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture) 
VOLUME 

US. imports of cotton textiles have risen 
from 7202 million in 1961 to 1,822.8 million 
in 1966. Cotton textile imports in 1966 are 
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estimated to be equivalent to over 1.0 mil- 
lion bales of cotton. In addition, imports of 
manmade fiber textiles, which are not sub- 
ject to control, have also expanded sharply; 
in 1966, imports are estimated to be equiva- 
lent to 0.3 million bales of cotton. 

SOURCES 

Our traditional supplier of cotton textiles, 
Japan, which provided 63 percent of the 
total in 1958, supplied only 23 percent in 
1966. Hong Kong rose as an important sup- 
plier after exports from Japan were subject 
to “voluntary” control in 1956 and Hong 
Kong now supplies about 19 percent of total 
US. imports. U.S. imports from less devel- 
oped countries (LDC's) (not including Hong 
Kong), which were about 9 percent in 1958, 
totaled about about 50 percent in 1966. 
(See attached table.) 

Just as the importance of Hong Kong rose 
after Japan's exports were controlled, as 
Hong Kong's exports were restrained under 
the LTA, U.S. importers developed alterna- 
tive sources of supply in one country after 
another as each sharply expanded supplier 
became subject to U.S. restraint action. 
Most of the newly important sources are 
LDC's which are cotton growing countries; 
by means of bilateral arrangements with the 
United States, they have been given pro- 
tected and preferential market opportuni- 
ties in this country. Moreover, the existence 
of controls on cotton textile exports to the 
United States has caused a number of coun- 
tries, particularly Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
and Korea, to expand greatly their exports 
of manmade fiber textile products, which 
remain free of control although they are di- 
rectly competitive with cotton textiles and 
are generally manufactured by the same in- 
dustry, For example, Japan now exports 
more manmade fiber than cotton textiles 
to the United States. 

THE LONG-TERM ARRANGEMENT ON TRADE IN 
COTTON TEXTILES (LTA) 

The LTA, which became effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, following a temporary Short- 
Term Agreement of a year’s duration, runs 
to September 30, 1967. It is a GATT arrange- 
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ment to which 30 countries have subscribed, 
not all of which are GATT members. Its 
objectives are: (1) to provide growing op- 
portunities for exports of LDC's, including 
the lessening of restrictive measures that 
exist in some Western European countries, 
provided that this trade proceeds in a rea- 
sonable and orderly manner; (2) to permit 
restraints against imports that are causing 
market disruption; and (3) to permit mu- 
tually acceptable bilateral agreements. The 
LTA also provides for a 5 percent increase 
annually on quotas that extend beyond one 
year. 
U.S, ADMINISTRATION OF THE LTA 

The President's Cabinet Textile Advisory 
Committee provides policy guidance to the 
Interagency Textile Administrative Commit- 
tee (ITAC). In the beginning, Trac made 
substantial use of unilateral Article 3 
restraints when imports of specific com- 
modities from particular countries became 
severely out-of-line with historical trade 
patterns. Since mid-1963, control by the 
United States has shifted to the use of bi- 
lateral agreements with exporting countries. 
We now have 19 bilateral agreements; seyv- 
eral others are in the process of negotiation, 

MAJOR FACTORS AFFECTING IMPORTS 

Many factors have contributed to the 
rapidly expanding volume of cotton textile 
imports, There has been a period of un- 
precedented civilian demand which, through 
the function of rising prices, has attracted 
imports of a full range of textile items owing 
to their increased profitability in this mar- 
ket. When the major supplier, Japan, “vol- 
untarily” limited its exports to the United 
States, U.S. buyers turned to other suppliers 
who found the export opportunities in this 
market attractive, especially since export op- 
portunities elsewhere were generally re- 
stricted. As U.S. imports from one new or 
expanded source after another became sub- 
ject to restrictions, still other suppliers came 
into this market. More recently, military 
demand caused tight supplies of some items, 
and prices again rose to make imports from 
higher cost sources profitable. 


TABLE 1.—Colton textiles—U.S. imports as 3 by country and calendar years, 1961 
lo ; 


$: 
ZS. 


BES eB ap pense 
evo enowe 8 „ 
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1964 
Increase 
over 
1961 
Millim | Million 
square 
yards Percent 
1,057.5 153 
87.0 61 
24.1 293. 93 
324.2 404.2 70 
382.2 504. 3⁵⁴ 
1 3.1 5.8 87. 7 95. 0 
5 8. 7 18.1 26.0 34.2 
6 4L7 26.5 17.8 10.7 
1 7.4 2.7 2.4 18.9 
5 67.4 46.0 81.7 81.4 
3 11.7 7.7 6.9 24.8 
5 16.1 15.7 15.3 16.4 
8 34.9 33.5 25.5 24.0 
2 @) 1.7 22.7 24.0 
2 £9 6&7 14.0 152.7 
7 14.2 &7 11.0 9.8 
3 3i 24.3 40.6 58:7 
3 41.0 38.1 36.8 41.4 
Š 827 48.3 45.0 2 
T 941 94 Zio 42 
8 35.7 6.6 52.3 81. 0 
6 16.5 15.3 89 13 4 


1 Less than 500,000 square yardas. 
88. 


3 Includes Sin 1961. 
Included with Malaysia, 1961-65. 


Source: Compiled from U.8. Department of Commerce reports. 
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TanIE 2.—Manmade fiber teætiles. U. S. imports as specified by country and calendar years 


Ares 


Colombia. 


Iz. month ending 


November 1006 
1964 1965 
Actual Increase over 
1904 
Million Million Million 
aquare yards | square yards | square yards Percent 

3R. 4 565.9 799.2 143 
198.8 113 
38.9 257 
445.0 172 
116.5 93 

1.2 4 

a a 

22 46 

7 7 

17.6 28.3 

-} 30 

63 8.3 

-6 1.8 |. 
5.6 3.0 |- 
24.9 33.1 
28 2.6 


1 Less than 500,000 square yards. 


Source: Compiled from U. S. Department of Commerce reports. 


Capt. Brendan Quann 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league in the House who represents the 
16th Congressional District of New York, 
is indeed a most fortunate individual. I 
relate this for many reasons, but, in par- 
ticular because he is able to number 
among his constituents Capt. Brendan 
Quann, whose parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Quann, reside in Mr. MurpHy’s 
district. 

Until just a couple of years ago, the 
Quann family resided in the 12th Con- 
gressional District at 980 St. Johns Place. 
As you know, I am most fortunate to 
have the honor of representing that dis- 
trict In the House of Representatives. 

I have known the Quann family for 
many years, and Brendan since birth. I 
watched Brendan grow from an altar boy 
in the Church of St. Gregory in Brooklyn, 
to a young man whom I appointed to 
West Point. Brendan Quann entered 
phage Point in 1960 and was graduated in 
1964. 

I have always been proud of the young 
men I have had the honor of appointing 
to the U.S. service academies, but in 
Brendan's case I am especially proud and 
personally happy for him and his family. 

Only a few weeks ago on January 23, 
1967, Brendan T. Quann, first lieutenant, 
US. Army, was awarded the Silver Star 
for gallantry in action in the Republic 
of Vietnam, on October 26 to 27, 1966. 
At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert a copy 
of Brendan’s citation in the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD, so that all might know of 
this man’s bravery, and the pride that 
I have in him for a job well done. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INFANTRY DIVISION, 
San Francisco, January 23, 1967. 
General orders No. 136. 
AWARD OF THE SILVER STAR 

1. TC 320. The following award is an- 
nounced: 

Quann, Brendan T., OF 101668 first lieute- 
nant, infantry, United States Army, Co A, 
Ist Bn, 12th Inf, 4th Inf Div, APO 96262. 

Awarded: Silver Star. 

Date action: 26 October 1966 to 27 October 
1966. 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam. 

Reason: For gallantry in action: First Lieu- 
tenant Quann distinguished himself by 
heroic actions while serving as Commanding 
Officer of a rifie company conducting search 
and destroy missions in Kontum Province, 


Vietnam. On or about 2400 hours, 26 Octo- 


ber 1966, his company was attacked by a 
hostile force estimated to be a reinforced 
company of the North Vietnamese Army. 
Lieutenant Quann's previously planned de- 
fensive tactics were immediately put into 
action, timely instructions were issued to 
elements in contact, and an organized and 
aggressive defense of the company perimeter 
was maintained. Immediate artillery sup- 
port was requested by Lieutenant Quann and 
he then left the command post to evaluate 
and counter the enemy’s tactics. Under in- 
tense small arms and automatic weapons fire, 
Lieutenant Quann moved to the company 
sector that was receiving the heaviest enemy 
assault. Moving from position to position 
and firing at targets of opportunity, Lieute- 
nant Quann immediately located and di- 
rected automatic weapons fire against the 
fast closing enemy. His fearless and force- 
ful leadership inspired his troops to greater 
efforts and they succeeded in repulsing all 
attacks launched against the company perim- 
eter. At the risk of his life, Lieutenant 
Quann traversed open ground throughout 
the company perimeter, encouraging his 
men and reassuring them by his calm, cool 
Manner under enemy fire. His ach- 
able valor in close combat is in keeping with 
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the highest traditions of the military service 
and reflects great credit upon himself, his 
unit and the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Authority, By direction of the President 
under the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress, approved $ July 1918. 

For the Commander: 

Juso F. MILLER, 
Colonel, GS, Chief of Staf. 
Official: 
HowarD M. HUPE, 
- Major, AGC, Asest. AG. 


On February 28, 1967, the Brooklyn 
editor of the New York Daily News, in 
an article entitled “Brooklyn Captain 
Wins His Silver Star,” relates the story 
concerning the awarding to Capt. 
Brendan T. Quann of this Nation’s third 
highest medal for valor, the Silver Star. 
Mr. Speaker, I place this article in the 
RECORD at this point. 

Leaps Men THROUGH ENEMY FinE—Brook.YN 
CarTaIn WINS His SILVER STAR 
(By Joseph Fried, staff correspondent of the 
News) 

PLEIKU, SOUTH VIETNAM, Feb. 27.—Weay- 
ing through a hall of enemy fire to lead his 
troops in hurling back a fierce Communist 
attack has earned a young Brooklyn captain 
the nation’s third highest medal for valor. 

The Silver Star has gone to Capt. Brendan 
T. Quann as a result of a battle with Com- 
munist troops in the rugged central high- 
lands, Quann, who's attached to the Fourth 
Infantry Division, was scouring the area at 
the head of a company when the unit was 
hit by North Vietnamese troops. 

CALLS FOR ARTILLERY 

Quann called in artillery to support his 
outnumbered unit and then moved down 
the line of fire rather than remain at his 
command post. 

Sidestepping barrages of heavy enemy 
automatic fire, he shuttled from position to 
position directing counterfire, 

Quann spent most of his time in a sector 
of the company which was taking the brunt 
of the Communist attack. He kept tabs on 
the advancing Reds, directing U.S. automatic 
weapons fire into their ranks. 

ENEMY HURLED BACK 
The North Vietnamese launched several! 
es against the Americans but were 
hurled back without denting the company's 
defense perimeter. They finally withdrew. 

Quann’s leadership and coolness during 
that battle were cited in his citation. The 
son of John J. Quann of 1420 Troy Ave., 
Brooklyn, the captain arrived in South Vlet- 
mam last July. 


Shortly before Brendan graduated 
from the Point in 1964, he wrote me a 
note in which he thanked me for the 
great opportunity I had afforded him. 
In this same letter he related to me how 
wonderful his parents had been to him 
and to all the other young men of the 
Academy, when he would bring his class- 
mates home during the course of their 4 
years at the Point. We all are indeed 
very fortunate to have a young man 
Brendan Quann fighting for freedom, 
justice, and independence in Vietnam. 
With this in mind, Mr. Speaker, jet us 
reaffirm our support of all our mili- 
tary men around the globe. Let us also 
work and pray more diligently for a just 
and lasting peace in Vietnam. 
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Loans to Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, recently an independent daily 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Northern Virginia Sun, editorialized 
in support of H.R. 4928, authorized by 
My good friend, a distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable WENDELL WYATT. 

The editorial, I believe, is representa- 
tive of the views of a typical small daily 
newspaper, and points up the pressing 
need for such legislation. I submit the 
entire editorial for the Record, and com- 
Mend it to your attention: 

LOANS TO NEWSPAPERS 


An excellent piece of legislation concern- 
ing newspapers and their rights to secure 
government loans has been introduced by 
Rep. Wendell Wyatt in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

House Bill H.R. 4028, which has our en- 
thusiastic support, would remove the pres- 
ent discrimination against newspapers as 
borrowers from the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

The present law which prohibits SBA and 
SBIC loans to newspapers and radio sta- 
tions is, in our opinion, very unfair. With 
full cognizance of the potential threat of 
8overnmental interference with a free press, 
We recognize also that newspapers and radio 
Stations are business enterprises. As com- 
mercial ventures, they have not been ex- 
empted from any of the usual restrictions 
Placed on business, such as anti-trust laws, 
labor, wage and hour restriction, income 
taxes and any other federal controls, regula- 
tions or taxing provisions. Therefore, it is 
Frossly unfair to treat newspapers like all 
Other businesses in all aspects of their opera- 
tlon except in matters of government guar- 
anteed financing. 

We do not feel that a newspaper's free- 
dom would be trampled upon by the federal 
Sovernment if the restriction regarding fed- 
eral loans to newspapers were removed. As- 
Suming that all growing businesses need 
Outside financing at one time or another, we 
Suspect that a newspaper's integrity is in 
More Jeopardy when the local banker holds 
its corporate notes secured by mortgages or 
Other typical collateral than when all or part 
Of the loan is secured by a government guar- 
antee, 

As a sidelight to the matter, we would like 
to note that in the 1930's the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. (RFC) had a similar prohibi- 
tion against making loans to newspapers. 
However, this didn't stop the federal goy- 
ernment from securing a large loan for J. 
David Stern, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Record and New York Post, after several 
banks refused him. Jesse H. Jones, in his 
book, “Fifty Billion Dollars: My 13 Years 
With the RFC 1932-1945”, tells how Franklin 
Roosevelt forced him to use the RFO'’s eco- 
nomic power to secure a bank loan for Stern. 
After the RFC interceded with a New York 
bank, Stern got his loan. Thus, the power 
and pressure of the federal goyernment ob- 
tained the loan for Stern, although a direct 
loan from the government to Stern was for- 
bidden, 

It is this type of hypocrisy and unfairness 
that would be prevented with the passage of 
Rep. Wyatt's legislation. In addition, it is 
Well known that small newspapers, just like 
Most other small businesses, find it more dif- 
ficult to survive the economic strangleholds. 
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If other small businesses are able to obtain 
federal loans to insure their security, why 
should not small newspapers be afforded this 
same opportunity? 

We believe that the proposed bill would, 
perhaps, breathe new life into the newspaper 
business; and therefore benefit not just the 
industry itself, but the millions of Americans 
who want and deserve a varied assortment of 
newspaper publications representing all 
shapes, sizes and viewpoints. We urge our 
local Congressmen to study the bill and give 
Rep. Wyatt their support and votes on HR. 
4928. 


Youth and the “Parent Generation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the schism that seems to exist between 
youth and the “parent generation” in 
this country is a subject of growing con- 
cern. College age youth are taking a 
more active and vociferous interest in 
their environment than ever before, and 
they are doing things about what they 
find. They march in protest for a hun- 
dred causes, and they tutor children of 
the ghetto poor. They lie down in the 
streets and have to be carried away, and 
they help organize migrant agricultural 
workers into unions. They have become 
skilled placard makers, and they join the 
Peace Corps. Their actions have drawn 
warm praise and vehement censure, the 
latter in copious quantity. 

The differences in viewpoint result in a 
chain of action and reaction in both 
groups. The older generation finds it- 
self blamed for all the imperfections of 
our civilization; this is a normal charge 
by youth, which finds itself taken to task 
for offering immature and impractical 
solutions to these problems, for demon- 
strating, for wearing long hair, and, in 
general, for doing things the elders do 
not do or at least don’t remember having 
ever done. Dissension between the 
younger and the older members of society 
is a natural pattern, and it is only the 
method of complaint that has differed 
through the ages. 

But the separation is now widening. 
Students are becoming more enclaved, 
and their strength is growing. They 
find their union in numbers—just under 
half of the American population is now 
under 25 years of age. 

College youth are questioning the tra- 
ditional values of our society, to the con- 
sternation of their parents. The church, 
education, the government—all are under 
fire. Religion is regarded as a relic, be- 
cause until recent years, the clergy was 
not seen vigorously confronting the prob- 
lems besetting modern civilization. Edu- 
cation, both in the elementary schools 
and in the universities, is considered a 
process of homogenization, in desensi- 
tizing of the individual into just another 
flake of oatmeal. The college diploma is 
“an expensive union card which gives you 
the right to work until you die without 
ever having to question what is really 
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going on around you.” Government is 
criticized for becoming an impotent 
gargantua, strangling in its own bu- 
reaucracy, unresponsive to its citizens. 

Youth has its own articulate, outspoken 
leaders. They are controversial be- 
cause, as the following article states, 
theirs is not a “voice shared by the ma- 
jority of students, but it is a new voice.” 
It is an important sound, for the leader- 
ship of the coming generation is devel- 
oped in the universities. It is no longer 
valid to dismiss the views they expound 
as mere whimpers. One can no longer 
sit patiently and wait for these voices to 
mellow, for mellowness is not a prerequi- 
site for truth. The colleges and the gen- 
eration they contain must be heard. 

At this point I would like to insert 
into the Recor» an article by Miss Huntly 
Goodhue, a coed at Portland State Col- 
lege, which appeared in the Sunday 
Oregonian of February 19. 

STUDENTS FIGHT FOR IDENTITY 


(By Huntly Goodhue, of Portland State 

j College) 

From student rights to the Vietnam War, 
Portland State College students are sounding 
a voice of protest. It is not a voice shared by 
the majority of students, but it is a new 
voice. 

Inside the college’s sprawling urban cam- 
pus, they have elected a sandaled, musta- 
chioed, impassioned student body president. 

They have voted for a Freedom Constitu- 
tion with a student Bill of Rights. 

They have begun to serve as voting mem- 
bers of faculty committees to mold “a com- 
munity of scholars.” 

Outside the college, they have traveled 
south to unionize Mexican-American grape 
pickers, 

They have tutored the children of Port- 
land's ghetto poor at local grade schools. 

When the vice president of the United 
States came to town, they lay in the streets 
to protest the Vietnam War. 

Of the college's 9,000 undergraduates, the 
number of activists is small, But their yoice 
of protest is loud—and it is a new voice. 

No longer do students accept the cloister 
of the college. They identify their own 
rights, and those of others, with the rights of 
citizens in a democratic society. 

Student Body President Joe Uris, now fin- 
ishing out his term, rode into office last year 
on the demand that students be given their 
rights as citizens. 

“You have a birthright to an exciting edu- 
cation,” Uris harangued, and your rights are 
being sold. They are being sold by tidy little 
minds and ambitious little men. 

“What you are given, instead, is an expen- 
sive union card which gives you the right to 
work until you die without ever having to 
question what is really going on around 
you.” 

Uris, 25, sociology major from New York 
City, did not just clamor. He acted, 

REACTION MIXED 


He drew up a Freedom Constitution with a 
student Bill of Rights giving students the 
right to trial by a student-faculty court and 
financial responsibility over some of their 
activity fees. 

He got students placed as voting members 
on faculty committees, giving them a voice 
in the decisions which shape their lives. 

Along the way, Uris drew respect—and 
barbs. He called a student strike and a sign 
appeared over the college: “Uris University,” 
flanked by a swastika and a hammer and 
sickle. 

Jim Westwood, captain of PSC’s undefeated 
College Bowl team, said, “The college could 
have done without Uris. He has a fabulous 
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Intellect but he has done badly in the image 
department. PSC needs public support.” 

College President Branford P. Millar, the 
man who must solicit public support, saw 
Uris differently. 

“Uris came along at just the right time.“ 
Millar said. “He symbolized the possibility 
ofchange. He had a basic difference in point 
of view. He was asking for participatory 
democracy in the college.” 

What Uris demanded inside the college, 
other students are demanding outside. 

Jeanne Bailey, junior sociology major, 
spent fall term unionizing Mexican-American 
grape pickers in Delano, Calif. 

Her goal: To give Mexican-Americans the 


right to participate as citizens in a demo- 


cratic society. 

“I saw them being deprived of the available 
goods in society,’ Miss Balley said, “I saw 
them being told they were inferior and had 
no rights to the goods. 

“And I felt a personal pain—the kind of 
pain you feel when you see a child being 
injured.” 

Diane Carlton, 23, senior in political sci- 
ence, is one of 30 students who spend two 
hours a week tutoring the children of Port- 
land's ghetto poor at local grade schools. 

“None of the children know that they exist 
except as part of herds,“ she sald. Their 
world is defined by ‘who I can beat up and 
who can beat up me.“ 


SOME STAND 


“When they can’t make it in the school 
system, they go where they can make it. 
They shoplift and play pool.” 

Miss Carlton’s goal is not to bring them 
into white middle-class society. Like others, 
she is disillusioned with middle-class 
values—another car in the garage and an- 
other step up the social ladder. 

But she does want to provide the children 
she tutors with the educative tools to choose 
their own way of life freely. “They must not 
become victims of the system,” she said. 

Beyond student rights at Portland State 
and beyond the ghettoized poor, there burns 
one issue: The war in Vietnam. 

Some protest it quietly. 

Amy Ferris, humanities major, is one of 
some 60 students and faculty who stand out- 
side the college in silent meditation each 
Wednesday for an hour. 

They stand in a line, a silent peace vigil, 
to express their sorrow for the loss of life 
in Vietnam. 

“Two years ago I was a complete warmon- 
ger,“ Miss Ferris said. “I would have voted 
for Goldwater. Then the reports began to 
come in on Vietnam . I would cry when 
Iread the newspaper.” 

Miss Ferris contends that the U.S. is in 
Vietnam under the myth of stopping com- 
munism. In reality, she said, there is no 
monolithic Communist conspiracy bent on 
domination of South Vietnam, 

What good does her silent protest do? “I 
hope it inspires at least one person to think,” 
she said. 

Other students protest the war in angry 
demonstration. Sometimes they break the 
law. 

I SAT DOWN 


Antonio Valdez, 22, chemistry major, was 
one of 31 persons arrested in the Sept. 27 
demonstration against Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey outside the Sheraton Motor Inn. 

“I had planned to take part in a non- 
violent demonstration,” Valdez said. “Then 
the police appeared to be antagonizing the 

testors.“ 


pro 

“I sat down on the driveway. I did it in 
full awareness that I was breaking the law 
.I did it from my own conscience.” 
Valdez calls American motives in the war 
imperialistic. His father fought in Germany 
and his stepfather was in a German concen- 
tration camp. He shudders at what he calls 
“the friendly fascist regime in Saigon.” 
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There is one political organization on 
campus actively protesting the war. The 
Society for New Action Policies, formerly 
the Citizens Coordinating Committee on 
Vietnam, organized a July 5 march through 
Portland to protest bombings of the North, 
and a Hiroshima Day march to Salem. 

It has some 100 members—citizens, stu- 
dents and faculty—from the Portland area. 
With a change in name, it is moving from 
protest of the war to broad-based political 
action, including the formation of a third 
political party. 

College President Millar, now in his sey- 
enth year as PSC, looks at the protest around 
him and smiles. 

“I would be distressed if a college in this 
day and age did not provide for a clash of 
ideas,” he said. “Portland State is not a 
silken cocoon. We don't provide 24-hour, 
wall-to-wall, wrap around education.” 

Millar has few fears about the syndrome 
called “another Berkeley.“ It will not hap- 
pen at PSC, he believes. 

“We have a large percentage of students 
in a bootstrap situation,” he said. They 
aspire to white collar status. They want to 
be in the Establishment and they want an 
Establishment to be there to move into.” 


HE ANTICIPATES 


But Millar isn’t taking any chances. He 
anticipates student demands and moves to 
satisfy them before they arise. 

When the “free university” popped up 
across the country last year, he called for 
his own version at PSC: A “hot course” on 
war, poverty and the Negro revolution. 

When Uris demanded student representa- 
tion on faculty committees, Millar moved 
swiftly to open up dialogue. 

Some of his moves are strategy.. But not 
all. “I think students have some good 
ideas,” Millar said. 

Recently Millar found himself on the spot. 
With the Faculty Senate deadlocked on 
whether to let the college newspaper cover 
its meeting, Millar cast the deciding vote. 
The paper got in. 


Talks Can Start, Bombs or No Bombs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Thursday, 
March 9, 1967, ssue of the Owosso, Mich., 
Argus Press, offers a succinct and clear- 
headed analysis of the continuing contro- 
versy over the question of the bombing 
of North Vietnam. Iam pleased to make 
available to my colleagues this worthy 
expression of Sixth District opinion and 
commend it to their attention. The 
editorial entitled “Talks Can Start, 
Bombs or No Bombs,” follows: 

Tatxs Can START, BOMBS OR No BOMBES 

There are two opposing views on whether 
the United States should stop bombing North 
Vietnam, and each has articulate spokesmen 
to argue its case. 

View One, with New York's Sen. Robert 
Kennedy as its currently most prominent 
champion, reminds us that the United States 
called a pause for 37 days last year. If we 
could do so then, when the war was in a 
state of far greater uncertainty than is 
today, why can we not initiate an open- 
ended pause now, when there seem to be 
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many indications that this is the one thing 
that will bring the North Vietnamese to the 
bargaining table? ~ 

There is the recently released testimony 
by Defense Secretary McNamara before the 
House Armed Services Committee in January 
that the bombing has not significantly cut 
the flow of troops and materiel into South 
Vietnam and that he could not contemplate 
any bombing in the future that would do so 
(although he made clear that the raids had 
made such resupply exceedingly hazardous 
and costly to the north in terms of 
manpower). 

There are humanitarian considerations 
which, in this the most distasteful and mor- 
ally ambiguous war this country has ever en- 
gaged in, operate strongly on the traditional 
American sense of justice, 

But View Two—the administration's as- 
sessment of the issue—reminds us that Hanoi 
spurned peace bids both during the 37-day 
pause in 1966 and during the shorter 1967 
lunar new year pause, despite energetic ef- 
forts by Britain and Russia in the latter in- 
stance. 

What Hanoi wants, and wants badly, is 
simply an end to the bombing, but it offers 
ede reciprocal de-escalation of the war on its 


Thus, if the United States were to accede 
to this precondition, there is no assurance 
that the war would not go on just as it is— 
with the difference that Ho Chi Minh would 
have accomplished with the wave of an olive 
branch something that all his Russian mis- 
siles and MIGs and antiaircraft guns have 
been unable to do. 

And once the raids were halted, world 
opinion might make it impossible for us to 
Teinstate them. 

The Korean war should have taught us . 
enough about Communist-style negotiations 
to realize that one does not go into them by 
throwing away his major bargaining weapon 
beforehand. 

Experience and common sense tell us that 
the war would only grind on and on while 
the talks dragged on and on as they did for 
two years in Korea, In the final analysis, 
a release of the air-war pressure on the north 
might actually serve to prolong the ground 
war in the south if, indeed, it did not permit 
the Communists to increase its scope. 

Those to whom the phrase, “Stop the 
bombing,” has come to be a magical incanta- 
tion that will unlock the door to peace in 
Vietnam might consider that. 

If the North Vietnamese are sincerely de- 
sirous of talking peace, American bombers 
are not standing in their way. They can be- 
gin any time. 


School Safety Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr, EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, springtime is again approach- 
ing, and with it comes the annual parade 
down Constitution Avenue by the school 
safety patrol boys and girls. 

Knowing of their effectiveness in pro- 
tecting some 19 million boys and girls 
each day, I am introducing a joint reso- 
2 to honor these dedicated boys and 

As I said last year when I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 921, which was 
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later signed into law by President John- 
son as Public Law 89-412, these boys and 
girls are “deserving of every honor and 
recognition.” 

Their belts, badges, and raincoats are 
familiar to most Americans. This ma- 
terial, along with manuals used by the 
Patrol members, is generally provided by 
automobile clubs associated with the 
American Automobile Association. 

The AAA is also the coordinator of 
the Washington parade, and sponsors 
it along with the District of Columbia 
Public schools, the Metropolitan Police 
Department, the National Park Service, 
and the District of Columbia parochial 
Schools. 

Over 20.000 boys and girls will march 
in the parade this year on May 13th. 
They will represent over 20 States, and 
I might point out that even the State 
of California will have a delegation at 
the parade. The expense, of course, pro- 
hibits us from bringing as many boys and 
girls to the parade as we would like. 

At this time, I want to urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in introducing 
similar joint resolutions so we can honor 
these over 900,000 patrol members who 
attend 40,000 different schools in the 
United States alone. In addition, there 
are an additional 156,000 patrol mem- 
bers serving in 20 foreign countries—a 
truly international program of dedicated 
Service by students to their fellow 
students. 


Denver Court Uses L. B. Js Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson has pro- 
Posed timely and promising new pro- 
grams to deal with one of the most im- 
Portant aspects of our criminal justice 
Eystem—juvenile offenders. 

It is vital that the Nation reverse the 
alarming rise in crime by young people. 

In a recent editorial, the Denver Post 
supported the contention that many 
young offenders can be rehabilitated bet- 
ter in their home community than in an 
institution. 

It is a promising concept. And since 
the subject is so important, I respect- 
fully submit the editorial to be printed 
im the Appendix of the Record as part 
of my remarks: 

Denver Court Uses L.BJ.’s APPROACH 

In his message to Congress on 
crime last week, President Johnson gaye 
strong endorsement to new methods of 
Gealing with juvenile offenders which are 
g used in Denver and a number of other 
Cities. 2 

Many offenders, the young most of all,” 
the President said, “stand a far better 
chance of being rehabilitated in their home 
Communities than in ordinary confinement.” 

He cited a five-year experiment with two 
groups of convicted juvenile delinquents in 
California. Offenders in one group were 
returned to their communities for intensive 
Personal and family counseling. Those in 
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the other group were sent to the regular 
institutions of correction. 

“Falling back into crime,” Johnson said, 
“was almost twice as great for those treated 
in regular institutions, as for those treated 
in the community. And it appears that 
the community treatment program costs far 
less than institutional confinement.” 

The President called for the development 
of new facilities in the community for the 
rehabilitation of Juveniles and for the un- 
provement of existing facilities, both pubic 
and private. 

The philosophy he advocated Is already 
being applied in the most progressive juve- 
nile courts In the country, Denver can be 
proud that its own pioneering juvenile court 
is among them. 

Denver's two juvenile judges, Ted Rubin 
and Philip Gilliam, have been making in- 
creasing use of community resources to 
rehabilitate offenders and diminishing use 
of the correctional institutions at Golden 
and Morrison. They have recognized that 
juvenile offenders must return to the com- 
munity and adjust to the community sooner 
or later, whether they spend time in Golden 
and Morrison or not. 

Instead of sending them away, the judges 
are making the fullest possible use of pro- 
bation officers, VISTA volunteers, college 
students, Juvenile Hall, mental health clin- 
ics and other public and private agencies to 
help the juveniles find their place in the 
community without breaking its laws. 

Judge Rubin has developed a special pro- 
gram for glue-sniffers, obtained funds for 
the establishment of a system of half-way 
houses and brought a new interest in in- 
novation and research. 

The success of the new approach can not 
be expected to show up in statistics because 
the great population bulge in the juvenile 
age group is bound to send up figures for 
juvenile crime. 

“Since the generation of children about 
to enter teen-age is the largest in our his- 
tory," President Johnson said, we can anti- 
cipate an even sharper rise in juvenile delin- 
quency in the decade to come—unless we 
make drastic changes in the effectiveness 
of the criminal justice system as well as in 
economic and social conditions.” 

The old methods of dealing with juvenile 
crime have proven inadequate. The new 
methods—already yielding better results in 
California and elsewhere—offer the best hope 
for the future. 

Denver's juvenile court deserves the support 
of the community in its use of the new ap- 
proach and in its quest for a better solution 
to a growing problem. 


“The Rambler Follows the Dollar” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 10 in- 
cludes an article by Columnist John Mc- 
Kelway entitled “The Rambler Follows 
the Dollar.“ This article concerns itself 
with some of the recent criticisms I 
have made of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities, I insert it 
at this point, in the RECORD. 

FotLows THE DOLLARS 
(By John McKelway) 

As the years go by, almost every session of 
Congress includes at least one congressman 
who tries to follow the dollar, 
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This can be a most interesting undertak- 
ing, because there are few people who take 
the time to do it. 

The latest, to my knowledge, is Rep. Dur- 
ward G. Hall, R-Mo., who has more or less 
taken it upon himself to be a sort of thorn 
in the side of the House. 

And, possibly, in the side of the country. 

Hall, the other day, got upset about some 
grants made by the Nationa] Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities. 

First of all, he was upset by the award of 
$8,000 to the University of California for a 
study of comic strips. As he said, “Lest any- 
one think that this relatively small grant 
represents the only amount of waste in time 
of national economic crises, I wish to point 
out that this grant represents only one of 
Many totalling almost $1 million by the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Humani- 
ties. Some of the others are equally absurd 
and are even less justified during a time of 
severe strain on the national treasury .. .” 

Hall went even further. 

“I find,” he said. “there is no clear under- 
standing at the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities on who has title to the 
product of this federally subsidized re- 
search.” 

The congressman, continulng, said he 
could not find anyone “downtown” who 
could tell him what was what. 

In the past certain congressmen have 
tried to have fun with some of the grants 
made by the National Institutes of Health. 
The fact that someone (at the expense of the 
taxpayer) is studying the gall bladder of ma- 
ture elks is, of course, most interesting. 

But, perhaps. Hall has made a point. From 
gall blader studies we might all benefit. But 
when you get into the arts and the human- 
ities—well? 

Hall, in his attack on the waste of money, 
included a long list of how this new Gov- 
ernment agency is spending its money. 

The Rambler finds them most interesting 
and he is all the more eager for a grant of 
some sort. For this kind of money, he would 
go and study the rise and success of say, 
the supermarket and what it all means. 

Others have different ideas, and some of 
these Hall placed in the Congressional Re- 
cord. For example: 

“A grant of up to $10,000 to Bryn Mawr 
Coliege to support an archaeological project 
which will train American archaeology stu- 
dents as well as furthering research . . .” 

What these people are going to do, the 
Rambler gathers, is dig up a “layout and de- 
velopment of a 16th Century B.C. Etruscan 
town.” 

How can you take a stand against that? 

Oh well, you can get to feeling about these 
things as Hall does. 

As mentioned earlier, up to $8,789 went out 
to David Kunzle of the University of Cali- 
fornia to do a study on the history of the 
comic strip. This should prove interesting 
but the Rambler, Ike Hall, had no idea he 
would partially finance it. The Kunzle work, 
incidentally, according to this new agency, 
„„ „ should make a great contribution to 
the understanding of the comic strip on a 
historical and sociological basis, as well as 
an artistic one 

SOME OF THE OTHER GRANTS 

Up to $5,000 to the Minnesota Historical 
Society to “support a segment of a project” 
relating to the history of fur trading in the 
area, 

An award of $6.959 to Smith College for a 
research project to “edit the unpublished 
memoirs of the Spaniard, Oviedo.” Oviedo, 
oe sald, was “official chronicler to Charles 

Or how about the 615 268 awarded to Pro- 
fessor Paul Schilpp to continue his series, 
“The Library of Living Philosophers,” at the 
University of Southern Dlinois. 

Maybe if we could get one of these grants 
we would fee] differently. Until then, the 
Rambler goes slong with Hall and his raised- 
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eyebrow approach to where the money is 


ng. 

Certainly we could do more with the $31,- 
000 we are handing over to Queens College 
for a “Computerindexed Bibliography of In- 
ternational Scholarly Writings on Music.” 

Then again, I could be wrong. 


The Rape of Tibet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
newspaper supplement “This Week,” of 
Sunday, March 12, appeared an article 
by Lowell Thomas. How anyone, after 
reading this article, could favor the ad- 
mission of Red China into the United 
Nations or the recognition of Red China 
by the United States is beyond me. His 
article follows: 

THE Rare or TIBET 
(By Lowell Thomas) 


I have noticed, lately, in certain influential 
circles, a tendency to pooh-pooh anti-Com- 
munist stories as “mere propaganda.” I am 
not in a position to speak of what is truth 
in some areas of the world, but there is one 
country I know well, and what is going on 
there gives the lie to anyone who would dis- 
miss the Red Menace as propaganda. 

The country is Tibet. 

It has been 18 years since Communist 
China invaded Tibet—18 years of diabolical, 
deliberate murder of a country, its culture 
and its people, unparalleled in this, our time. 
It is a story that—no matter how many times 
it has been told—must be told anew, every 
time fresh details trickle across the border, 
until a shocked outside world opens up its 
ears and listens. 

I know, for I am one of the last—if not the 
last—American to have seen Tibet before 
the Communist takeover, and I have kept my 
fingers on the pulse of the plot ever since. 

Iam one of the very few who has had this 
sort of contact with the situation. When 
our caravan finally reached Lhasa in 1949, 
only five other Americans were known to have 
visited that almost inaccessible land known 
as Inner Tibet. We found it to be a vast 
region of more than 400,000 square miles and 
2,000,000 to 6,000,000 people (a census had 
never been taken), ruled by a boyish but 
most unusual God-King, the Dalai Lama. 

For centuries the Tibetans had lived sim- 
ply and peacefully on their vast plateau and 
in their high Himalayan valleys, as if James 
Hilton's fictional Shangri-la had been turned 
into reality. Tibet, with its unworldiness, 
was truly a museum piece to be cherished 
and nurtured by a world from which far too 
much unspoiled innocence had fied. 

Instead, only a few months after our visit, 
Tibet was invaded by the Chinese. 

In 1960 I wrote an article (in “The Read- 
er's Digest“ for December, 1960) describing 
how the Chinese Communists were using tor- 
ture and mass murder to destroy Tibet's re- 
ligion and culture, and to decimate its 
population. 

I recounted the fate of a number of my 
own Tibetan friends—such as the elder 
statesman Tsarong Shapé who was put in 
chains and dragged through the streets of 
Lhasa until he was dead. 

I quoted some of the carefully documented 
findings of the legal inquiry commission set 
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up by the International Commission of Jur- 
ists—innumerable cases of indignities, bru- 
tality, torture and murder almost too horri- 
ble to relate, or to believe. 

In 1956, Lowell, Jr., wrote his second book 
on Tibet, telling this story in detail (“The 
Silent War"—Doubleday). 

Yet no one went to the aid of Tibet. Dur- 
ing the years since then, the same brutal 
campaign has been continued, and even 
intensified. 


MY CONFERENCE WITH TIBET'S GOD-KING 


Late In 1962, I conferred at length with 
the young Dalal Lama at his mountain-top 
retreat at Upper Dharmsala on the Indian 
side of the Himalayas where he now resides— 
in exile. He told me tragic stories of the suf- 
ferings of his people. I visited several of the 
Tibetan refugee centers elsewhere in India, 
where other Tibetans added their accounts. 

Since then we have continued to receive 
frequent reports, both directly and through 
carefully verified information conveyed to us 
through The Honorable Thupten Tharpa 
Liushar, who was Tibet’s Foreign Minister 
until 1959 and, until February of this year, 
the Dalai Lama's personal representative in 
America. 

Typical of these stories is the first-hand 
account of Ngawang Thubtob, for 43 years a 
monk at Tashi Lhunpo monastery in Shi- 
gatse before he was forced to flee in Septem- 
ber, 1964. He tells me that “hundreds of 
Buddhist monasteries and temples have been 
destroyed by the Chinese Communists.” De- 
scribing one of these, he tells how, prior to 
1959, there were approximately 4,000 lamas 
and monks in the monastery. Only about 
200 aged monks were allowed to remain to 
try and make it appear that the Chinese were 
being tolerant. The rest were driven out 
and sent to forced-labor camps, where many 
died. 

“On March 21, 1961,” Thubtob goes on, 
“the Chinese summoned all the people of 
Shigatse, second largest city in Tibet. As 
soon as they assembled, they were sur- 
rounded by Chinese soldiers. Before them 
were brought ten Tibetan prisoners, at rifle 
point, from the common granary at Shigatse, 
which had been turned into a prison by the 
Chinese, Of the ten, one monk was shot on 
the spot, and the assembled people were 
warned they would share the same fate if 
they tried to oppose the Chinese.” 


THEY EMPTIED MONASTERIES AND STARVED 
THE PEOPLE 


This created panic among the monks of 
Tashi Lhunpo. Many including high lamas 
and abbots—committed suicide. In several 
hundred other monasteries, the lamas, 
monks and nuns were given the same brutal 
treatment. Thousands vanished after being 
taken to unknown destinations. Others 
were forced to build a railway between China 
and Lhasa and to work on mountain roads. 

Ngawang Thubtob telis what the Tibetan 
life is like: “The Tibet Working Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party supervises 
the farmers, and makes certain that they 
work unceasingly throughout the year. 
Then at harvest time, the Chinese appropri- 
ate all of the corps, and allot each farmer 
a monthly quota of 22 pounds of wheat or 
barley, barely enough for a single person to 
live on for a fortnight. So each person is 
limited to one meal per day. 

“In the past. meat, butter, cheese and 
milk were generally consumed by the Tibet- 
ans. Now they have been deprived of these, 
and all such products have been com- 
mandeered by the Chinese army. All wheat, 
barley, mustard seeds, oll, peas, tea, etc., are 
seized, and stored and controlled by the 
Chinese. The barley flour sold in the cities 
by the Chinese is mixed with sand. Butter 
and oil are rancid and stale, Shops are open 
only two weeks each month. First, the peo- 
ple must secure a permit from the Chinese 
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in order to buy anything: with a prolonged, 
detailed inquiry made into the background 
of the applicant before a permit is issued.” 

One of the most cruel decrees of all has 
been the forced intermarriage of Tibetans 
and Chinese. For several years, the Com- 
munists tried to achieve such intermarriages 
by persuasion, rewards, pressure and per- 
sistence. But when these proved ineffective, 
they handed down edicts that now require 
all Tibetans to marry only Chinese, Any- 
one who violates this is summarily tried, 
sent to a concentration camp to be “re- 
formed,” and then forced to remarry before 
he or she is allowed any further “freedom,” 

The children are cared for entirely by the 
state. The Chinese Communists have set 
up special nurseries and schools in Lhasa 
and elsewhere to bring up these children, 
who are given Chinese names and raised 55 
“members of the great Han race.” 

Ever since the 1949 invasion of Tibet, the 
Chinese Communists have separated children 
from their parents, indoctrinated them from 
infancy with Communist ideology. Many 
have been shipped to China for long, in- 
tensive training, so they will return home to 
help’ convert their people. 

The tenacity with which the Tibetans 
have continued to resist these oppressive 
measures is revealed by the growing number 
of new stories of torture by the Chinese Com- 
munists. These accounts, investigated and 
recorded by the International Commission 
of Jurists in 1959-60, are, according to first- 
hand reports, being repeated in 1966-67. 


WHO CAN STAND UP TO TORTURES LIKE THESE? 


Says one Tibetan refugee: “During a public 
meeting, a woman named Pema Lhoma was 
brought before the meeting and accused 
thus: ‘Your husband has joined the Tibetan 
Voluntary Army and you, a wealthy woman, 
have been fleecing the people.’ So saying. 
they bound her hands behind her back and 
tied her hair up to the beams. Then, under 
the orders of the Chinese, the people were 
forced to beat her, until she passed out.” 

A refugee named Tashi, who finally escaped 
from Tibet, relates that he was once tied to 
a horse like a load of goods, taken to Netong 
Dzong prison, left without food or water for 
48 hours, then subjected to public humilia- 
tion and torture. When his wife saw him 
being tortured, she died from shock. 

Without cause or reason, the Tibetans are 
arrested and accused of crimes never com- 
mitted. They are brought before public 
meetings for so-called trials where charges 
against them are read. Then everyone at the 
meeting is forced to beat the prisoners and 
to humiliate them. If anyone fails to do 
this, he is accused of having connections 
with the accused and “other reactionaries” 
and is himself given the same treatment. 

Within recent months the plight of the 
Tibetans has been made worse by the coming 
of “the Red Guards,” who have raised to even 
greater frenzy and vulgarity the destruction 
and desecration of Tibet's shrines, religious 
objects and sacred lterature—spreading 
more widely the torture and slaughter. 

From a high-ranking lama we hear: “The 
hardship and suffering the Tibetans undergo 
beggars description. The little hope we have 
of preserving our race, religion and culture 
in Tibet is vanishing. Whatever the extent 
of our frustration, and our desire to safe- 
guard our spiritual and cultural heritage, 
we cannot match the might of China.” 

THE RED PLAN—FIRST TIBET, THEN INDIA 


The Communists have repeatedly boasted 
that their occupation of Tibet is only one 
step on their road to world-wide domination. 
I quote this recent proclamation when they 
cited next goal: 

“India is nothing but a ‘paper tiger.“ Our 
plan is, first of all, to conquer India ... 
We have conquered Tibet, but Tibet does not 
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have sufficient supplies for our army. Tibet, 
however, has become very useful to us as a 


y. Thereafter, the conquest of India is 
an easy affair.” 

Can the Communists make good their 
boast? Much of this answer can be given 
Only by wise and positive actions of the free 
Nations of the world, both individually and 
in concert. Yet, an immediate answer can 
and should be given by individual men and 
Women motivated both by humanitarian 
co! on and by a recognition of kinship 
With the Tibetan people in their struggle to 
Survive. 

Help and encouragement can be and is 
being given to the more than 80,000 Tibetan 
refugees in India and the border states who 
are courageously striving both to build new 
lives for themselves and at the same time to 
Preserve their religion, their culture, and 
their national entity. 

The Tibetans, with their deep faith, still 
believe the struggle is not hopeless, that 
eventually the tragic events in their home- 

will come to an end. Our faith may 
not equal theirs. But at lease we can extend 
our friendship, our assistance, and our en- 
Couragement—so they may persevere. 


A Passing American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, from the lib- 
eral extremists we hear the frequent 
shouts and see the demonstrations pro- 
testing anything which they can possibly 
construe to be a denial of their right to 
dissent, 

They are also the first, through word 
and action, to deny that same right to the 
other side. Any patriotic utterance or 
writing brings immediate villification 
and smear. 

George Todt, long time columnist for 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner and 
other papers, knows from personal ex- 
Perience how they work. George stands 
up for traditional Americanism and has 
known the heavy hand of intolerance. 

The subjects of his February 16, 1967, 
column, patriot Dr. John Lechner, re- 
cently deceased, and 1964 presidential 
nominee, Barry Goldwater, also learned 
what it means to be patriotic. George 
Todt’s column follows: 

A PASSING AMERICAN 
(By George Todt) 

“I think we should let the military have a 
Crack at this war in Vietnam. The children 
have had their say long enough.” (Rep. L. 
Mendel Rivers, D-S.C., Feb. 11, 1967.) 

The body of a great American patriot, Dr. 
John Lechner, has just been laid to rest 
in the Southland. This is a time of grief 
and tribulation for his fellow conservatives. 
He loved God and country. He was my 
friend, 

He was often downgraded and berated by 
Communists, left-wingers and their ill-as- 
Sorted coterie of multitudinous assistants. 
They hearitly disliked his sterling defense of 
the traditional American heritage and our 
cherished free enterprise system. 

But to right-thinking people everywhere 
who knew his very real dedication and devo- 
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tion to the fundamental principles which 
made our nation rise to the top of the pile, 
he was a truly great citizen. 

LINE GETS THIN 


Following the deaths of such eminent 
Southern California freedom fighters as 
Walt Disney, Ruseell Quisenberry and D. B. 
Lewis, all in the past year, the loss of “Dr. 
John“ Lechner comes as a heavy blow to us 
now. 

The thin red-white-and-blue line is grow- 
ing much too thin. 

Can it be revived and resuscitated before 
Fablan socialism becomes the order of the 
day in America? What will the answer be? 

What has happened to the “right to dis- 
sent“! —for conservatives? 

“Dr. John“ and his hard-working Amer- 
icanism Educational League were the first to 
have Sen. Barry Goldwater on the podium 
here after he was defeated in the 1964 presi- 
dential campaign. He was proud of him. 

Goldwater did not lose then because of his 
ideology, which was superior—much of his 
Vietnam policy was afterwards adopted by 
LBJ, for example—but simply because 8 mil- 
lion GOP liberals were turncoats. 


LEFT WING MIFFED 


The Republican left wing was miffed be- 
cause Barry did not provide the ticket with 
a liberal runningmate. They walked out in 
a bad display of temper that was childish 
and disastrous for the GOP, It cost the 
election. 

Rep. William Miller of New York, the Re- 
publican National Chairman, was a man of 
superior American ideology to Governors 
Nelson Rockefeller, William Scranton or 
George Romney at that time. He deserved 
the nomination. 

However, one learns from experience. I 
preferred Miller to any of the challengers 
for second spot in 1964 then. But in the 
light of what happened, I now think it would 
have been the best course otherwise. 

If Goldwater had picked Scranton, Rocke- 
feller or Romney to assist him in second 
spot—and any one of them would have been 
eager to do so, contrary to propaganda—he 
could have won by 1 million votes. 

LBJ won by 16 million, but the entire dif- 
ference was accounted for by the defecting 
GOP liberal wing, which went over en toto. 

Had this 8 million GOP liberals been 
added to the 27 million votes Goldwater ob- 
tained, he would have had 35 million votes. 
Conversely, if the same amount had been 
subtracted from the LBJ total, he would 
have subsequently totalled 34 millions. 


ASSUMPTION GOES ASTRAY 


Let nobody fool you into thinking the 
ideology of Goldwater was incorrect. It was 
not. His only fault lay in not winning the 
election—and this was caused by his failure 
to “balance” the ticket. 

I plead guilty to the same error, myself. 
This column backed Miller for second place 
because he was the best man, in this writer’s 
opinion. My main mistake—and undoubt- 
edly Barry's too—was in assuming that in 
the last analysis the GOP liberals would not 
be disloyal, disappear. 


CIA’s Extracurricular Activities Indicate 
Funding Reductions Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


0 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


it has become obvious during the cur- 
rent public debate and discussion over 
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the conduct and operation of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency that the CIA has 
been profiigate and wasteful in the ex- 
penditure of funds and has strayed far 
afield from its basic role of protecting the 
national interest and national security. 

As we all know now, the CIA has in- 
dulged in such extracurricular activities 
as subsidizing educational organizations, 
labor groups, churches, and foundations, 
among others. 

The fact that the CIA has deemed it 
advisable to spread its wings so wide in- 
dicates that this agency is overbudgeted 
and overfunded and is experiencing dif- 
ficulty in expending funds allocated to it, 

In other words, the CIA has too much 
money with too little control and, there- 
fore, has branched out into these diverse 
areas where any relationship to our na- 
tional security is certainly remote. It is 
my feeling that funds for the CIA should 
be sharply reduced in order that it may 
zero in on its real mission—its basic role 
of intelligence. 7 

In this connection, the Washington 
Post recently published an article by Mr. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, an economist 
and perceptive observer and a former 
high Government official in Washington, 
who concludes that the CIA was doing 
some things that were frightful non- 
sense.” 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in the 
activities of the CIA, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

CIA NEEDS A Tuc on Its Purse Strincs— 
A MaN Wo Has Hap Some DEALINGS WITH 
THE AGENCY Says IT LACKS THE DISCIPLINE 
OF PENURY y 

(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 

(Harvard economist Galbraith was an ad- 
viser to President John F. Kennedy and has 
been Ambassador to India.) 

The public discussion of a secret agency. 
even one with such an excellent instinct for 
headlines as the CIA, is likely to suffer a little 
from a shortage of information. Few things 
in my life have concerned me less than the 
intelligence activities and associated skul- 
duggery of the United States Government. 
They require an anonymity for which I have 
no obvious talent. But it happens that for 
one brief period, I was deeply involved. 

Without revealing any secrets, none of 
which, it should be added, would be of more 
than momentary interest, or joining the 
ravening wolves which in Washington 
pounce on any individual or agency which 
has problems, I would like to add a little 
material to the discussion. 

My experience was during the Kennedy 
Administration and especially during the 
early months. I found when I got into mat- 
ters in my area of interest that the CIA was 
doing some things that were frightful non- 
sense. Their possible value ranged from 
negative to negligible; the consequences, if 
properly publicized, would be horrifying. 

I set out to bring them to an end. One 
or two of the bogus liberals who had been 
washed into Washington with the new Ad- 
ministration warned me that I was making 
a bad mistake. (One of them, I have now 
discovered, had been heading an organiza- 
tion financed by the CIA.) 

Backed by the President. helped by the 
soul-searching that followed the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco and also by some very sensible peo- 
ple within the agency itself, I was success- 
ful, Later I had to fight off one or two more 
richly misconceived adventures, but in gen- 
eral, my troubles were at an end. I learned 
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u good deal of the other and more affirmative 
work of the organization. 

It has, without much doubt, the best staff 
of any Federal agency or department. There 
is (or was) a strong esprit based on pride in 
interesting tasks and in the unsatisfied 
curlosity of other people as to what the 
agency is up to, The part of the 
labor involves the collection of information 
and is not greatly more dramatic than that 
of the Bureau of the Census. 

All intelligence organizations have a spe- 
cial aptitude for what is already known or 
patently unneeded, and in this respect the 
CIA is entirely orthodox. In New Delhi— 
where their activities were generally known 
to, and involved no conflict with, local au- 
thorities—the CIA people were far more dis- 
ciplined and much more easily managed than 
the agricultural specialists. . 

The latter regard themselves as an inde- 
pendent republic never answerable to any 
lesser urban intelligence. 

The problems of the CIA arise in connec- 
tion with the noninformation gathering 
activities, And although these attract a 
slightly different and somewhat more ad- 
venturesome Individual, the trouble is not— 
as one might gather from the papers—that, 
though intelligent, they are subject to re- 
current attacks of organized stupidity. The 
problem lies in the activity itself. 

A regularity in American foreign policy, 
it is one not of original error but of uncor- 
rected obsolescence. As in the case of our 
China policy, there is a certain stubborn 
pride in doing the wrong thing simply be- 
cause we have been doing it for so long. 

A COLD WAR ERROR 


Specifically, these activitles—they come 
down to one form or another of encourage- 
ment or support to noncommunist or anti- 
communist organizations, unions, publica- 
tions, activists, activities or politics—are the 
product of an obsolete view of the cold war. 

In this view, all countries were inherently 
susceptible to communism; communism 
Itself is a unified, centrally directed and mas- 
terful conspiracy; its success or failure de- 
pends on the success or failure of its tactics 
and the skill with which these are countered. 

We now know better and so, conceivably, 
do the Russians. The Communists are di- 
vided and deeply concerned with their own 
quarrels. They are not going to take over 
the modern industrial nations. And we now 
know that in much of the so-called third 
world, communism Is irrelevant. 

Whether the government of the Congo is 
Communist or non-communist, its writ will 
still run only to the airport. The destiny of 
Indonesia or India is established by much 
deeper factors of history, demography and 
food supply. The problems of birth control 
and agricultural modernization are precisely 
as stubborn for one kind of government as 
for another. 

In either case, the people will be desper- 
ately poor and many will be kept alive by 
American food. Certainly the existence of 
another anticommunist newspaper, organiza- 
tion or union changes nothing. 

In Latin America, the prospect for the 
Communists is unquestionably better. But 
here the issue turns on the social structure 
and the only preventive is reform. 

An intolerable social structure was what 
paved the way for Castro in Cuba. No Amer- 
ican-sponsored activity, however skilled and 
devious, could have kept Batista in office or, 
short of forthright military invasion, over- 
thrown Castro once he was in power. 

While these things are now largely agreed, 
the old tactical activities still continue. And 
when they are brought to light, they nat- 
urally look silly. The remedy is to stop 
them—to accept the reality, which is that 
the prospects for communism are now but 
little affected by the kind of tactical meas- 
ures the CIA deploys. At the same time, the 
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prospects for national discredit are simply 
superb. 
THE OTHER SKELETONS 

Needless to say, this reform includes the 
deletion not only of activities that have been 
discovered but those that have so far escaped 
notice, a category which, according to legend, 
includes some that would be more reassuring 
to Barry Goldwater. This is important. 

Some six other steps are in order. The first 
is greatly to reduce the volume of unvouch- 
ered funds. 

The CIA has had too much to spend. In- 
deed, it is the only organization in my bu- 
reaucratic experience which one never had to 
press to spend money. It was usually press- 
ing to do sò. This meant that its activities, 
or many of them, have not been subject to 
the stern scrutiny which in all ordinary pub- 
Ue practice is imposed not by prudence or 
intelligence but by penury. 

The next step is to assume that, sooner or 
later, what is being done may be known, and 
the consequences must be weighed. In my 
experience, it was all but impossible to per- 
suade anyone in the CIA that an activity 
might be exposed. Such fears were always 
dismissed as the naive reaction of the ama- 
teur. The pro knew how to establish a cover, 
keep a secret. 

Perhaps there will already have been im- 
provement here. When a wide range of 
deeply secret activity can be exposed all but 
accidentally by Rep. Wright Patman, con- 
fidence in even the deepest cover will have 
diminished a trifle. More of the members 
of the agency will be willing to subscribe to 
Galbralth's Fourth Law of Government, 
which is that in the United States there are 
no secrets, only varying delays in achieving 
notoriety. 

A TROUBLESOME RELIGION 

It is also necessary to keep a much closer 
watch on all CIA activities to insure that 
they are not being influenced by theological 
anticommunism. This is an especially trou- 
blesome religion. 

Its morality is that everything that is anti- 
communist is right. Its intellectual basis is 
that no one understands communism except 
the man who has suffered the disillusion- 
ment of personal participation or has warred 
with the comrades in a party, union or vet- 
erans’ organization. Those who were sharp 
enough to understand communism all along 
and govern themselves accordingly are sadly 
lacking in commitment. 

It is the religion of liberal and civilized 
men that Intellectual life is not in the service 
of the state; it is in the service of itself. 
Individuals, organizations and above all uni- 
versities do not accept secret funds for some 
end they cannot publicly avow. 

Theological anticommunism does not hesi- 
tate to substitute its higher faith. I don’t 
know how much of this there was in the CIA 
but clearly it played a part in the recently 
publicized support to students, unions, 
churches and garden clubs. I recall that 
when I was liquidating the enterprises to 
which I adverted at the outset, I was advised 
in tones both golemn and angry that I was 
lousing up a truly momentous crusade, 

HEALTHIER FINANCING 


Next, we must have a better way of helping 
organizations and financing work of national 
importance. Though not consequential in 
the rise or fall of communism, many of the 
organizations supported by the CIA did good 
and useful work and should be kept. Money 
will be necessary and it will have to be found 
from other sources, 

The invariable answer is the Ford Founda- 
tion. This will not serve; not even the Ford 
Foundation has money enough for every- 
thing. The time has come to establish a pub- 
lic foundation supported by some of the 
funds no longer needed in unvouchered form 
by the CIA which will openly and publicly 
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support private organizations doing useful 
work abroad, 

It should be headed by an independent 
board appolnted by the President and com- 
posed of those men of unimpeachable repu- 
tation and respectability who are always in 
such admirable supply. Student travel, 
book publication, the overseas activities of 
unions, travel of important people to the 
United States, possibly even the tab for those 
foreign entrepreneurs attending that mar- 
keting seminar at Harvard could all be fi- 
nanced in this way. 

The fact that the Government is publicly 
supplying funds for such activities is the 
best proof that it isn’t doing so secretly. And 
no one’s independence or virtue need be 
jeopardized. 

There is even greater need that everyone 
now join in repairing the reputations of the 
organizations which have had CIA support. 
Some years ago, while attending one of its 
meetings in Berlin, I was told by a knowl- 
edgeable friend that he thought the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom might be receiv- 
ing CIA support. I subjected its treasurer to 
interrogation and found that the poor fel- 
low had been trained in ambiguity but not 
dissemblance. 

The Congress meeting and seminars were, 
by a wide margin, the most interesting, lively 
and informative I had ever attended. Its 
publications are excellent. Nonetheless, I 
was disturbed, and I don’t think I would have 
attended any more meetings. (The issue did 
not arise, for shortly thereafter I went into 
the Government and was otherwise occupied 
with the same issue.) 

Last autumn, the Congress and the Ford 
Foundation announced that, whatever the 
ambiguities of the past, the Ford Founda- 
tion had become and would continue to be 
the sole source of funds for the Congress. I 
then joined its board of directors and I in- 
tend to put some extra effort Into Its activi- 
ties. I think this is the right course and I 
would urge similar effort on behalf of other 
afflicted but reformed organizations. 

Finally, there is the question of future 
supervision of the CIA. This is certainly 
not answered by the statement that all past 
activities have had the approval of the Pres- 
ident or a high-level board acting in his 
behalf and therefore everything it has done 
has been high national, not low bureaucratic, 
policy. Only those whose knowledge of 
Government is entirely exiguous would aĉ- 
cept such an argument. 

The CIA, like all Government agencies, 
works aggressively to win approval for what 
it wants to do. It regards the White House 
not only as a source of direction but also as 
a point of clearance. So it is with all other 
nonsomnambulant agencies of Government. 

And soit must be. For in Government, as 
in all other organized activity, initiative and 
decision flow up from the organization. In 
my own time, the CIA also had the State 
Department member of the approving body 
in its pocket. 

In the field, there is also the problem 
that a considerable number of ambassadors 
really do not want to take responsibility for 
intelligence work. They would like to know 
what the CIA is doing, but when anything 
goes wrong, they want to be sure that they 
are not themselves blamed, And on occa- 
sion, they want to use the CIA as a scapegoat 
for their own failures. 

“Of course, we were really relying on the 
agency boys.” 

The solution Mes partly in getting rid of 
the nonintelligence activities which, while 
serving no real purpose, are a recurrent 
source of trouble. There is no way that 
foolish and unnecessary action can be so 
policed as to make it wise and sensible. 
But for the rest, there is no alternative to 
holding everyone concerned much more 
rigorously responsible than at present. 
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In recent years, the Government of the 
United States has shown a strong tendency 
to become the world's finest mutual protec- 
tive association. Once it was imagined that 
men who presided over mistakes which cause 
great public trouble would be fired, demoted 
or anyhow held mildly accountable. Now 
they are automatically exonerated, publicly 
complimented on their fine character and 
long and faithful service and eventually 
posted to a better position in order to avoid 
any suggestion that there has been stupidity 
ox error. If a man is associated with enough 
mistakes, he can have quite a career, 

The leaders of the CIA are intelligent as 
Well as prudent men, Were they told that 
they would be held personally responsible for 
whatever went wrong—that their official 
necks would be on the block—a new and 
Salutary caution would suffuse the agency. 

And it is not enough that ambassadors 
Should haye the right to know what is 
happening in their jurisdictions and to veto 
what they do not like. They must be held 
responsible for seeing that things go right. 
This is not a counsel of perfection but a 
simple rule for sensible administration, 
And it is also a tested one. 

My own eventual relation with the agency 
Was based on a rather formal understanding 
by which it accepted my authority and I, 
in turn, agreed to take full responsibility 
within the bureaucracy if anything went 
Wrong. There would be no passing of blame. 
Relations were excellent and nothing much 
did go wrong. 


That We May Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read a most interesting account by 
Robert M. Koch, president of the 
National Limestone Institute, about a 
book from the pen of our distinguished 
colleague from Mississippi, the Honor- 
able Jaum L. WHITTEN. Congressman 
Werrtten’s book, based on the findings 
of years of outstanding service to his 
State and to the Nation, is entitled “That 
We May Live.” 

The statement by Mr. Koch is of such 
general interest that I feel it should be 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and I submit it for that purpose. 

The statement follows: 

“Taar We May Live” 
(By Jaane L. WHITTEN) 

Nearly everyone on the mailing list for 
these releases knows of the many endeavors 
of Congressman Jamie L. Whitten. He has 
been Chairman of the House Appropriations 
Sub-Committee on Agriculture for more than 
a decade. In this capacity, he has played a 
leading part in formulating programs that 
not only affect the life of every American but 
of many throughout the World. 

The lay person at first assumed that Agri- 
culture dealt only with the 8% of our people 
On the farms because our supermarkets and 
our storage bins are filled to overflowing with 
abundant food and fibre. Congressman 
Whitten has been pointing out for years the 
Vital base Agriculture js to all our citizens’ 
Prosperity. Long an advocate of adequate 
Conservation Programs to protect future gen- 
erations, he was appalled at the set-back 
American Agriculture got from Rachel Car- 
son's book “Silent Spring“. 

After going into the background of the 
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Insecticide and pesticide problem with the 
Nation’s leading specialists, he decided to 
write an answer to set the record straight. 
There are several things significant about 
this book—it makes the subject most read- 
able and more significantly, more than 180 
scientists and 20 physicians who were inter- 
viewed in the investigation were willing to 
have their names made public in connection 
with it. Their names, whch read like a 
Who's Who in Science appear in the back of 
the bock. 

Here are some of the comments on it: 

The Library Journal: “This is a popular- 
ized version of what amounts to the Federal 
Government's answer to the charges of 
Rachel Carson’s ‘Silent Spring’. The Gov- 
ernment’s answer is the scientists’ answer. 
It was gathered from a large, heterogeneous 
group of scientists and physicians by the 
Surveys and Investigations Staff of the House 
Committee on Appropriations at the request 
of the Subcommittee on the Department of 
Agriculture, of which our Congressman-au- 
thor is Chairman. The question, of course, 
is: ‘How concerned should the American 
public be about the great use of pesticides?’ 
The answer is a refined but firm debunking 
of the scientific content of the late Miss 
Carson's book: ‘a polemic, not a prophesy." 
The Committee's report, here made im- 
immensely readable yet factual, finds that 
pesticides are essential, but require care in 
handling. This is a sober antidote to the 
hysteria surrounding ‘Silent Spring.’ High 
school, college, and public libraries will want 
to have this book.” 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, George 
L. Mehren: “I have read the book quite care- 
fully. I tried to read it without bias or 
preconception, as I have tried to approach 
the matter of pests, disease, fungus, and 
other controls in the past. I can say, and 
without equivocation, that this is by far the 
best treatment of a difficult subject that I 
have ever seen. It is completely honest, and 
that I believe is the first necessity. It is not 
the work of an advocate. There is explicit 
recognition that man has in fact ‘tampered 
with his environment’ fora long time, There 
is also explicit recognition that generally 
this is very much to the good of man, It is 
understood that the advancement of man 
does have environmental effects. Finally. 
the proposition that benefit to man must be 
weighed against present or even remotely 
possible damage to man with respect to al- 
most every action of man is placed clearly 
in perspective.” 

Agricultural Research Service Adminis- 
trator, George W. Irving, Jr.: “We can all 
hope that those who have found other 
treatises on the same subject of sufficient 
interest and importance to quote them 
widely will do the same for yours. We will 
continue to enjoy with you the challenge 
that ‘keeping man one step ahead in his 
constant scrap with insects’ holds for us all.” 

State of Michigan sanitary engineering 
consultant, John E. Kinney: “In an age 
when logic has become the loudest voice 
spoken in the most positive manner first and 
when decisions refiect consensus of hysteria 
rather than leadership with knowledge, your 
book That We May Live’ is most welcome re- 
lief. The book offers positive factual infor- 
mation on the problems and the alterna- 
tives to the their solution. Of primary im- 
portance—responsibilities are defined and so 
is the lack of acceptance where it exists. The 
scope of our problem of survival is placed in 
focus and the role of pesticides brought into 
perspective. Achieving this required a frank 
assessment of specifics which has not been 
available to the concerned citizen, the civic 
leader, nor the fanatic. And, in my opinion, 
this is the greatest attribute of the book and 
the reason for the gratitude we owe you. 
Having the courage to face the tide ener- 
gized by ‘Silent Spring’ and other prophets 
of doom, having an adequate understanding 
of the subject to appraise and define the 
half-truth, the truth and the untruth, hay- 
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ing the breadth of knowledge to provide the 
facts, and most importantly, having the abil- 
ity to translate a technical subject into 
easy-to-read English makes your role of au- 
123 unique. My thanks to you for doing 

Executive vice president of the Tobacco 
Institute, Frank J. Welch: “This is a well- 
documented scientific book having to do with 
the usage and implications of pesticides, pre- 
sented in easily-readable lay language. As 
indicated on the jacket of the book, here are 
the important facts about a significant but 
controversial aspect of our modern scientific 
way of life that means so much to all people, 
farm and non-farm alike.” 

Tennessee Valley Authority Chairman, 
Aubrey J. Wagner: “I want to congratulate 
you on presenting a clear and factual picture 
in a field where there has been altogether 
too much emoting and too little factual 
analysis. Your book should contribute much 
to intelligent understanding of the problems 
involved. Congratulations!” 

State of California, chief, division of plant 
industry, Allen B. Lemmon: “May I con- 
gratulate you upon the excellent presentation 
that you have made in your book ‘That We 
May Live’. You have set forth the facts 
about the effects of pesticides on our national 
health, their dangers, and contributions to 
our welfare in a clear, readable book that 
should be helpful to everyone in understand- 
ing the whole situation.” 

State of Ohio director of department of 
agriculture, John M. Stackhouse; “It is an ex- 
cellent presentation of the other side of the 
story. Unfortunately, it would appear that 
in spite of this and many other good articles 
on the subject, we will have to continue to 
pay the price for ‘Silent Spring’.” 

Member of traveling symposium, Dr. Cyn- 
thia Westcott: “As soon as I read that your 
book was available, I ordered it from Van 
Nostrand and their copy came a couple of 
days before yours. So I had already read 
your fine book from cover to cover and 
heartily endorse it. I shall enthusiastically 
recommend it to conservationists and all 
others that should be interested. I very 
much like your title.” 

USDA regional forester, Neal M. Rahm: “I 
have found it especially objective, completely 
factual, well documented by professional 
scientists, and very readable. I am sure it 
will help provide a better public understand- 
ing of this controversial problem.” 

Congressman Whitten has been proclaim- 
ing the coming food shortage throughout the 
world for many years. However, his most 
clarion call concerning this problem was 
sounded in a speech to the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers in August 
1965 at Cornell University. He then said: 

“Aside from the possibility of nuclear con- 
flict, probably the foremost problem in the 
world today is hunger. 

“Today it is estimaed by oficials of the 
Department of Agriculture that if it were not 
for the use of fertilizers, insecticides and 
pesticides, in 5 years the cost of a very in- 
ferior quality of food to the American con- 
sumer would double, and in 10 to 15 years 
the people of this Nation would be short of 
essential foods. “The peoples of India 
and China throughout the centuries de- 
manded food and fiber below the cost of 
production. The cost was paid by the land 
from which it came, As a result, the land 
is worn-out. Yet, we in this country wore 
out more rich land in a shorter time than 
any nation in history, largely because we had 
the land to waste. We no longer have the 
land to spare. 

“American Agriculture will become in- 
creasingly vital in the future as the world's 
population explosion creates even larger de- 
mands for food and fiber.” 

This book, “That we May Live", is in its 
fourth printing, and is one all associated 
with American Agriculture and the War on 
Hunger will find of interest. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, the 54th Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon has recently 
adopted a memorial to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States expressing the concern of 
the State of Oregon over the increasing 
difficulty for State and local govern- 
ments to impose additional taxes upon 
their citizens because of the combined 
ee of oe Federal, State, and 

local taxes. The Oregon Legislative As- 
sembly recommends that existing and 
future Federal grant-in-aid programs be 
coordinated to support solutions to 
broad problem situations and to allow 
responsible State and local officials to 
function within broad areas with mini- 
mum controls. 

I have consent that at this point in the 
Recorp the enrolled copy of House Joint 
Memorial 4 of the Oregon Legislative As- 
sembly be included: 

House JOINT MEMORIAL 4 
5 by Joint Committee on Ways and 
eans, Oregon Legislative Assembly, 1967 

5 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the combined burden of federal, 
state and local taxation is of such magnitude 
that state and local governments find it 
increasingly difficult to impose additional 
taxes upon their citizens; and 

Whereas federal grants-in-aid to state and 
local governments are an accepted part of 
cooperative federalism in this nation and 
have proven to be an effective means by 
which the superior revenue-raising position 
of the Federal Government may be used to 
meet the financial needs of state and local 
governments in carrying out programs of 
broad national interest; and 

Whereas there is a corollary need to main- 
tain strong, independent and responsible 
state and local government, capable of re- 
sponding to needs and conditions that vary 
throughout the nation; and 

Whereas the need for increased federal as- 
sistance to state and local governments and 
the need for strengthening state and local 
governments are in conflict as a result of the 
growing tendency of federal grant-in-aid 
programs to: (1) Prescribe in great and rigid 
detail the specific activities to be carried out; 
(2) dictate the organizational form and 
structure to be used by state and local gov- 
ernments to carry out such activities; and 
(3) bypass state government or encourage or 
require the establishment of single-purpose 
or quasi-public jurisdictions; and 

Whereas the use of state and local moneys 
to match federal moneys available for specific 
program activities tends to reduce the state- 
local moneys available for other programs 
that may be of greater local priority; and 

Whereas the practice of requiring states to 
increase their existing level of service in a 
specific program activity in order to gain 
federal matching moneys tends to penalize 
those states which have been most progres- 
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sive and have already established high levels 
of service; now, therefore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to: 

(a) Provide that the numerous existing 
and future federal grant-in-aid programs 
be combined or effectively coordinated so 
that such grants to state and local govern- 
ment support solutions to broad problem sit- 
uations rather than require performance of 
specific projects; and 

(b) Provide that federal grants-in-aid to 
state and local governments, while including 
minimum controls to insure adequate stand- 
ards of performance and program accom- 
plishments, are made in such manner that 
maximum flexibility within broad functional 
areas be given to responsible state and local 
officials. 

(2) A copy of this memorial shall be trans- 
mitted to each member of the Oregon Con- 
gressional Delegation, each member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and each 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Adopted by house January 30, 1967: 


Chtef Clerk of House. 
F. MONTGOMERY, 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by senate February 3, 1967: 
E. D. Porrs, 
President of Senate. 


Testimony of Albert Piñón, National 
President, Community Service Organi- 
ration, Los Angeles, Calif., Before the 
President’s Commission on Rural Pov- 
erty, Washington, D.C., February 17, 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to direct to the 
attention of my colleagues the recent tes- 
timony of Albert Piñón of San José, an 
Area Director for Manpower Opportuni- 
ties Project, before the President’s Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty meeting in 
Washington, D.C., on February 17, 1967. 

Mr. Piñón is the national president of 
the Community Service Organization, or- 
ganized as a civic action group in 1947 
with the goal of socioeconomic improve- 
ment of the community with particular 
attention directed to the needs of the 
Spanish-speaking population. The CSO 
now has working organizations in 27 
California counties and in Arizona and 
Colorado. It is a self-help, mutual as- 
sistance organization with its strength 
in its membership, essentially drawn 
from the low-income families in the 
community, but so structured that the 
entire community is able to participate 
in the task of eradication of rural pov- 
erty. 

The Community Service Organization 
is fortunate to have Mr. Piñón as its 
president. I have known him personally 
for a number of years and I can assure 
the Members of the House that he is 
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an outstanding community leader. His 
concern for the Spanish-speaking people 
of California is evidenced by his work 
in their behalf and by the eloquent state- 
ment he made to the President's Com- 
mission. 

The complete statement of testimony 
before the Commission follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commis- 
sion: My name is Alberto Pifién.. I reside at 
3842 Vista Del Valle, San Jose, California. 

Presently I am employed as Area Director 
for Manpower Opportunities Project under a 
grant made by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
OMPER. Manpower Opportunities Project 
was funded because of the low number of 
participants from the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity of California in training programs— 
MDTA and others. Mop was created to 
bridge the gap—not only in training pro- 
grams but also to promote a better working 
relationship with all agencies. 

I am also the president of Community 
Service Organization—CSO—and with your 
kind permission I would like to briefly tell 
you about it. CSO was organized in the City 
of Los Angeles in 1947 by a small group of 
individuals who saw the need for a commu- 
nity mutual aid organization. This move- 
ment then spread throughout the State and 
now 27 counties in California have a CSO 
chapter. 

In 1953, CSO was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of California and its influ- 
ence has since spread into Arizona and Colo- 
rado. CSO is neither a political movement 
nor a welfare agency. It is a self-help, mu- 
tual assistance organization with its strength 
in its membership, and as long as there is a 
need of one human for another CSO will en- 
dure. 

CSO is a civic action group. Its goal is the 
socio-economic improvement of the com- 
munity with particular attention to the 
needs of the Mexican Americans. From its 
inception the membership of CSO has come 
from the low-income families in the com- 
munity. It was so structured in order to 
permit broad community participation, Its 
constitution and by-laws contain no refer- 
ence to ethnic background or antecedents. 
Today, however, the membership of CSO is 
predominately Mexican-American with a 

of Negroes, and some Anglos. The 
reason for the predominance of Mexican 
Americans is quite obvious—the need is very 
great among the six million Spanish-sur- 
name people of the United States and espe- 
clally those in the five Southwestern States. 

CSO has been commended by the California 
State legislature through resolutions several 
times. CSO has been commended by the 
Bishops Committee, by the American Friends 
Service Committee, by labor organizations 
and by prominent national and local leaders 
for its good works. 

This Commission, I have been told, wants 
to hear from persons who know about or may 
feel that they have not had an adequate op- 
portunity in life. For the most part, you 
can put the entire Spanish-surname popula- 
tion in this category. 

How is it possible that one—such as my- 
self—could have adequate opportunities in 
life? How could it be when I was told from 
the day I was born to the day I entered school 
and beyond, that somehow I was different 
from the rest of my peers? That I was dif- 
ferent because my name was Piñón instead 
of Rodgers; that I spoke a language foreign 
to the one universally spoken; and in addi- 
tion that my skin is a few shades darker— 
that I was to believe that I am something less 
than the Anglo. 

How can I say that I have had an adequate 
opportunity in life when I can remember so 
vividly a teacher saying to me, “No, I would 
not think about college; you have a very 
good aptitude for mechanical work; I would 
suggest that you take a shop course.” 
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And, when I expressed the dream of per- 
haps one day becoming a great attorney, I 
Was shot down with, “No, I don't think you'll 
make it as a lawyer, you probably won't be 
accepted,” 

There are many other Mexican Americans 
who have experienced this type of counsel- 
ling. The big question in my mind today is: 
How many Al Pinons or José Rodriguezes or 
Antonio Hernandezes have we lost this way? 

Another question in my mind is: If other 
Mexican Americans had not experienced the 
same treatment I did, would we not perhaps 
today have 100 Professor George Sanchezes, 
or 1,000 Dr. Julian Samoras? Who can say 
what the cost has been—not only to the 
Mexican American community, the Spanish- 
surname communities, but to this, our coun- 
try? 

Now let me talk about the conditions that 
exist in my State—the great State of Call- 
fornia; the richest State in the Union. 

For many years, the great Central Valley of 
California hag been the richest farm area in 
the world. Three counties in the Central 
Valley have led the nation in dollar value of 
agricultural production for the past ten 
years. The farms are large. Some farms are 
as large as feudal baronies. For example, on 
the Western perimeter of the Valley the 
Southern Pacific Railroad owns 120,000 acres, 
and another company, Anderson-Clayton, 
owns a 52,000 acre ranch, 

By contrast—in this very same Central 
Valley region of California—tens of thou- 
sands of farm workers live in stark poverty. 
This fertile valley is pock-marked with iso- 
lated slums, without water, without streets, 
with virtually no public facilities, and vir- 
tually no public service—except an occa- 
sional whisk-through by an unfriendly 
Deputy Sheriff. 

As we see it in this rich valley, most of the 
Federal assistance goes to the rich at the ex- 
pense of the poor. 

Permit me to cite one specific example, a 
rural slum called THREE ROCKS, located on 
the West side of the Valley. It was estab- 
lished in 1956 of condemned shacks moved 
off of nearby ranches. As THREE ROCKS 
grew, the outside world came to gawk— 
stories and pictures from dusty, desolate, 
Waterless THREE ROCKS appeared in publi- 
cations all over, as far away as Moscow. 

In 1962, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee became concerned. A member of the 
Friends Committee began to help the people 
organize and prod various public and pri- 
vate consciences. Indifference was 
the main fruit of this effort. 


In 1964, a full time worker of the Friends 
Committee was assigned to help the people 
of THREE ROCKS get decent housing. The 
worker and the people were organized and 
applied for projects under the various titles 
of the Economic Opportunity Act—common- 
ly called the “War on Poverty.” 

For nearly four years now, the Friends 
Committee worker and these people of pov- 
erty have lived with the hope of moving into 
homes, This hope seemed so near when a 
large land owner—a farmer who owns 100,000 
acres—offered to grant 20 acres of land for 
the purpose of building homes for farm 
workers. But, when the community worker 
mentioned that he believed farm workers 
should be covered by a minimum wage law, 
the offer was withdrawn. 

Despite the great disappointment, the or- 
gantzed community purchased a tract of 
land, now, the Three Rocks housing project 
is on the verge of final approval by Farmers 
Home Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture—a real However, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that after almost four 
years of organizing, petitioning, applying for 
grants, and all the other necessary work 
involved in laying out what could be con- 
sidered a new township, not one shovel of 
dirt has been turned. 
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In sharp contrast, let us take a look at a 
development 15 or 20 miles down the road. 
Here we see bulldozers working and dirt fly- 
ing. Beautiful rolling green slops with man- 
made lakes and trucked in palm trees re- 
placing the rolling sage. A new ccuntry club 
has appeared—thanks to a recreation subsidy 
from the Farmers Home Administration. 
How long did it take? Well, early in 1965, 
some 250 charter members of the White- 
bridge Country Club raised $200 a piece to 
establish it. The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration almost immediately authorized a 
$245,000 construction loan which would pay 
for an 18-hole golf course, a swimming pool, 
and club house. The golf course is scheduled 
to be completed early this summer. And, 
to the best of my knowledge, not one of the 
250 charter members comes from the Three 
Rocks shanty town. 

Members of the Commission, If you lived 
in a shack in Three Rocks and had to haul 
your water four miles, how would you feel 
about a government whose policies make it 
easy for rich farmers to build a country club, 
but next to impossible for you and your 
neighbors to build a decent home for your 
family? 

The problems of rural poverty cannot be 
understood and dealt with unless this double 
standard that exists and the programs re- 
sulting therefrom are clearly analyzed. In 
order to put this into perspective for such 
an analysis, let us consider the various farm 
and rural p. s as a giant welfare sys- 
tem. With this point of view in mind, there 
are two rural welfare programs—both with 
Federal financing: one for the rich, and one 
for the poor. 

The welfare programs for the rich com- 
prise price supports, soil conservation, irriga- 
tion subsidies, etc., etc., and are administered 
by the rich themselves through various local 
farmers’ committees and/or public service 
agencies. They control, for example, irriga- 
tion districts. 

On the other hand, the welfare programs 
for the poor are run by unfriendly bureau- 
orats answerable only to the rich. It must 
also be considered that under the rich folks“ 
welfare program, the biggest welfare pay- 
ments go to those with the most money or 
the largest land owners. 

Permit me to briefly review an example of 
this rich welfare system—speaking of it from 
my California experience. Water for irriga- 
tion purposes is the life blood of California's 
rich agriculture. Without its expensive 
canals, pumps, dams, etc., not much more 
than hay would be grown in the Golden 
State. The Federal government provides 
various irrigation subsidies in many parts of 
California, Federal water supply to the East 
Side of the Central Valley is subsidized at 
$577 per acre—which means if you own 10 
acres, your subsidy is $5,770; on 100 acres it 
is $57,700; and for 1,000 acres it equals 
$577,000. The Federal government is con- 
structing an irrigation project on the West 
Side of the Valley in which the subsidy will 
be over $1,000 an acre. 

There is in existence a Federal regulation 
which is supposed to limit the subsidy on 
irrigation projects and provide the machinery 
whereby the poor can obtain a share in these 
subsidies and an opportunity to own land. 
Land ownership, as you all know, is one of 
the great desires of people. We know that 
many of them, especially the thousands of 
skilled farm workers, have the ability and 
the motivation to conduct agricultural op- 
erations, if given a chance. 

But, alas, our people will never realize this 
goal under the current administration of 
Federal irrigation projects in California be- 
cause the subsidy limit regulation has been 
interpreted into meaningless words by bu- 
reaucrats pressured into submission by large 
land owners. 

I respectfully urge this Commission to 
make a detailed examination of all Federal 
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programs directed to rural areas. All of these 
programs haye a direct effect on rural 
poverty. 

I pledge, for the record, my full coopera- 
tion and the assistance of my associates in 
making this study. Such a detailed exami- 
nation will, I am sure, indicate that many 
rural programs need drastic revision if the 
government is to make a realistic effort in 
alleviating rural poverty. Why can we not 
build healthy rural environments which in 
turn would stop the depressive flight to the 
cities and arrest the further enrichment and 
entrenchment of a monolithic rural feudal- 
istic society? 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore this Commission. I hope that these de- 
liberations will lead not only to more effec- 
tive Federal programs in alleviating rural 
poverty but also to a more effective use of 
existing programs, I thank you. 


The Problem—Unequal Justice Under 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in the Sunday, March 12, issue 
of the Washington Sunday Star reflects 
the Nation's concern for law enforce- 
ment, The increase in violent crimes is 
regarded by many as attributable to re- 
cent decision fo the U.S. Supreme Court— 
particularly the so-called Miranda 
case—which all but preclude law en- 
forcement officers from receiving volun- 
tary confessions and admissions against 
interest in criminal cases, The Sunday 
Star editorial sets forth clearly and con- 
vineingly the case for the law-abiding 
citizens whose interests deserve the full- 
est consideration by the courts of the 
land—including the U.S. Supreme Court. 
I am hopeful that some corrective legis- 
lation may be enacted during the 90th 
Congress to overcome some of the im- 
pediments in the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crime which law enforcement of- 
ficers are now experiencing. 

The Sunday Star editorial, “The Prob- 
lem—Unequal Justice Under Law,” fol- 
lows: 

THE PrROBLEM—UNEQUAL JUSTICE UNDER 
Law 

The inscription carved in bold letters over 
the imposing entrance to the Supreme Court 
building suggests that the nation’s highest 
tribunal is dedicated to the concept of Equal 
Justice Under Law. The fact is that the 
court, in major rulings in criminal cases in 
recent years, has been dispensing a brand 
of justice that is deplorably unequal. And 
this is what the shooting has been about 
this past week in the hearings before Sen- 
ator McClellan's subcommittee. 

Assuming that law-abiding people have 
rights, and we think they have or should 
have, these rights have been recklessly dis- 
regarded by a majority of the court. The 
President has often spoken of the right of 
the people to be secure in their homes, on 
the streets and in the places of business. 
Each day brings new evidence, however, that 
this is rhetoric and nothing more. For the 
people are not secure anywhere. And this 
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insecurity is due in considerable part to the 
extreme lengths to which a five-man major- 
ity of the court has gone in enlarging and 
protecting the rights of criminals. Reading 
such opinions as those in Escobedo and 
Miranda cases, one might think that the 
court majority has never heard of the rights 
of the public—and couldn’t care less. Cer- 
tainly it does not subscribe to the view ex- 
pressed by Justice White in his dissent in 
the Miranda case that “the most basic func- 
tion of government is to provide for the 
security of the individual and his property.” 

This process of shielding the criminal at 
the expense of the public safety grew out 
of a laudable purpose to erect safeguards 

t criminal convictions based on co- 
erced or involuntary confessions. There was 
ample reason for this some 25 or 30 years 
ago. For the third degree, even in those 
relatively recent days, had not disappeared 
from the law-enforcement scene. And a 
coerced confession is both offensive to one's 
sense of justice and unreliable as an item of 
evidence. 

The trouble is that the court has not 
known where to stop, has lost all sense of 
keeping the scales in balance, The notion 
that the p of our system of criminal 
Justice is to convict the gullty and absolve 
the innocent is out the window. The com- 
mendable effort to erect greater safeguards 
against involuntary confessions has been car- 
ried to such lengths that entirely voluntary 
confessions are now in jeopardy. In fact, 
Justice White has said that the court ma- 
jority seems to be moving in the direction 
of barring all confessions, He could very well 
be right. 

The hearings which Senator McClellan has 
been holding have moved along two main 
lines. One effort has been to find a way to 
reverse or at least to minimize the pernicious 
effect on law-enforcement of the court's 5 to 


en the hand of those whose duty it 
is to enforce the laws. 

This second undertaking, largely concerned 
with legislation to permit the use of wiretap 
evidence and electronic bugs, presents few 
problems, Congress will get no help in this 
from the President or the Department of 
Justice, Still, at least as of this time, there 
seems to be no constitutional barrier to such 
legislation, 

The subcommittee received a very strong 
statement on these matters from Chief Judge 
J, Edward Lumbard of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lumbard was espe- 
cially concerned with the problem of orga- 
nized crime, It is, he said, almost impossl- 
ble to curb it under existing restrictions on 
enforcement agencies. 

Opponents of wiretapping sometimes mis- 

t the “dirty business” comment by 
Justice Holmes in support of their stand. 
In a reference to this, Judge Lumbard said: 
“There is no dirtier business today than the 
business of organized crime; it rules by vio- 
lonce and terror; it victimizes the public and 
corrupts public officials, Every possible re- 
source of government should be used to ex- 
pose and destroy it.” 

He meant that he thought Congress should 
move without delay to sanction the use of 
wiretaps and electronic devices, under suit- 
able controls, and we heartily agree. 

The question of what to do about the un- 
reasonable and unneeded obstacles which the 
court has erected against the use of volun- 
tary confessions is a tougher question. For 
the five-man majority wrapped ite Escobedo 
and Miranda rulings in constitutional in- 
terpretations. And this, though the interpre- 
tations were gross distortions of what the 
Constitutions ssys, makes it difficult for 
Congress to remedy the rulings. 

Senator Ervin, himself a former judge. 
would take two approaches, First, he would 
amend the Constitution to overcome the ef- 
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fect of the court's rulings on confessions. 
Second, with the support of 19 other sena- 
tors, he has introduced a bill which would 
strip the Supreme Court and other Federal 
Appellate courts of jurisdiction to make such 
rulings as those in Escobedo and Miranda. 

What he ts trying to do, and it ls a worthy 
objective, Is to get back to the decades-old 
state of the law in which the test of a con- 
fession was whether it had been made vol- 
untarily or not. If voluntarily, it would be 
admissible. And the Supreme Court would 
not be permitted to throw out a voluntary 
confession by reading something into the 
Constitution that was never before thought 
to be there. 

The constitutional amendment route is 
long and difficult. And while Congress, un- 
der Article ITI of the Constitution, apparently 
has authority to regulate the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, this would be 
s drastic remedy. One must hope that some 
other way can be found—even assuming that 
Congress would accept the Ervin proposal, 

A somewhat different approach is being 
urged by Senator McClellan. He, too, would 
re-establish the admissibility of voluntary 
confessions. But he would do this by having 
Congress. spell out the meaning of volun- 
tariness and set up standards by which a 
trial judge and jury would make the judg- 
ment on this question. Should this be tried, 
the Supreme Court might say that the new 
law is unconstitutional under its own rulings. 
But the senator hopes that at least one mem- 
ber of the majority, upon further reflection, 
might change his mind. 

Various other recommendations have been 
laid before the McClellan subcommittee, in- 
cluding a strong statement from Senator 
Bible urging rectification of the notorious 
Mallory rule, And we hope that Congress, 
which for years has been marching up and 
down the crime-remedy hill, will at last be 
moved to take effective action. 

Still, eyen though nothing finally emerges 
in this session, time will not have been 
wasted. For these hearings and the strong 
Statements by most of the witnesses are a 
reflection of the mood, not of a few men on 
Capitol Hill, but of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. A President 
or a Supreme Court justice may be person- 
ally remote from contact with crime. But 
the people are not; they live in its shadow 
every day and ever night. And they are sick 
and tired of unequal justice. The volume 
of crime is going to continue its upward 
climb, and sooner or later the people will 
make themselves heard. 

A final word: Some people think it Is al- 
most subversive to criticlze the Supreme 
Court, and that any criticism must spring 
from ignorance or malice. Let them read the 
dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan, 
Clark, Stewart and White. No more severe 
condemnations of the majority rulings can 
be found than those which appear in these 
dissents. And if the five members in the 
majority will not heed even the protests of 
their own brethren, they will have no one but 
themselves to blame as the Supreme Court 
and. still worse, the law itself, falls into dis- 
repute. 


Federal Investment in Human Resources 
Related 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Columnist Carl T. Rowan, in a recent 
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article in the Washington Star, discussed 
our Federal investments in human re- 
sources. The article was written follow- 
ing a visit to Middle Tennessee State 
University, in Murfreesboro, in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Tennes- 
see, which I am honored to represent in 
the Congress. Mr. Rowan's observations 
should be of interest to my colleagues 
and others, therefore, I request unani- 
mous consent that the article be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

INVESTING In HuMAN RESOURCES 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.—I stood on a spraw- 
ling, spreading campus in Bowling Green, 
Ky., yesterday and felt good about America. 

I say that what was just a small college 
with 2,000 students a decade ago had blos- 
somed into a huge university of 9,000 
students a dozen modern new dormitories, a 
new library, modern new athletic facilities— 
and more buildings going up. 

Here, 40 miles from my boyhood home, I 
stand on another campus with the same feel- 
ing of progress and hope. What used to bea 
small normal school is today the Middle 
Tennessee State University, training 6,000 
students. 

Here, too, are new libraries, computer cen- 
ters, dormitories and the sounds of more con- 
struction under way. 

The vitality of America’s investment in her 
human resources is obvious on these 
campuses. And the federal government is 
responsible for a lot of the growth of these 
institutions. 

At Western Kentucky, about $20 million in 
federal loans and grants made 13 new build- 
ings possible. Not only did the federal 
money pay for a lot of construction, but it 
was the “seed money“ that induced the legis- 
lature to provide the funds that meant un- 
precedented educational opportunities for 

from mostly rural backgrounds. 

Here at Middle Tennessee, millions of fed- 
eral dollars went into 12 bulldings (two more 
are under construction) without which many 
of the students here might be without col- 
lege educational opportunities. 

Seeing these two campuses reminded me of 
a speech given in Brooklyn by Joseph 
Califano Jr., special assistant to President 
Johnson, 10 days ago. 

Califano was explaining the economic and 
social philosophy of Johnson and how ft dif- 
fers from the New Deal philosophy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“The President's program hands out oppor- 
tunity and self-rellance—not money,” Cali- 
fano sald. “It offers education, training, and 
a chance to develop skills—not a subsistence 
allowance. 

Califano pointed out that Roosevelt's prob- 
lems were “of a deep and often unyielding 
economic depression“ where direct payment 
and welfare programs were essential. 

But Johnson's problems “are the problems 
of prosperity,” he emphasized. Thus the 
pieces of his legislative program are “part of 
a larger design to bring to every American 
the opportunity to be himself and to stand 
proudly before his fellowman on his own 
two feet.” 

At places like Western Kentucky and Mid- 
die Tennessee they understand what Califano 
is talking about when they see living evi- 
dence that a million young Americans are 
in college who would not be there except for 
money made available under the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 

The question is whether the public can 
be convinced that it is a wise investment, 
and not charity, or extravagant “welfare,” 
to pour money into the neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Job Corps and Head Start programs, 
as the President wants to do. 
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Can the public be shown that large federal 
investments in people under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act not only 
erases the poverty of thousands of unfor- 
tunate Americans, but eventually enriches 
us all? 

The President likes anonymity on the part 
of his aides. thus Califano and others close 
to Johnson do not frequently make speeches. 
But the success of the President's programs 
may require that more of his aides go to the 
people and taik In the understandable lan- 
guage that Califano used in his Brooklyn 
speech. 

On the campuses and main streets of hun- 
dreds of Murfreesboros and Bowling Greens, 
there are hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who can be, and need to be, reminded 
of how much the federal government con- 
tributed to their new skills, opportunities 
and self-respect. 

Properly reminded, they just might help 
Clear the way for their government to put 
skills and opportunities within the reach of 
their less fortunate countrymen. 


Address by Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O'Brien at the Fourth Annual Postal 
Parley of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Inc., Washington Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 9, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the fourth postal parley of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association held in 
Washington, D.C., last week, our Post- 
Master General addressed the parley on 
March 9. 

I wish to bring Postmaster General 
O'Brien's speech to the attention of my 
Colleagues and include it at this point in 
the RECORD: 

I am pleased to join with you once again 
in this Annual Postal Parley. 

I am particularly pleased because one of 
the problems facing all Postmasters General 
is to make some unusual contribution to the 
Postal service. Since Postmasters General 
are human too, the satisfaction from this 
accomplishment comes not only from better 
Postal service but from the assurance that 
it will immortalize his name in the annals 
of postal history. 

Postmaster General Benjamin Franklin, 
we all remember, was known for two achieve- 
menis: lightning mall delivery and flying a 
kite during office hours. 

Postmaster General Montgomery Blair 
introduced City delivery—which was the 
beginning of the urban traffic problem as we 
know it today. 

Postmaster General John A. J. Creswell 
determined that the opening of mail bags 
should be at the top, and in a brilliant 
Clarifying directive, ordered that the top 
should be located opposite the bottom. 

Postmaster General James N..Tyner, after 
having lost several carriers on the Alaska 
Tun, introduced the snowshoe to the postal 
fervice. 

Postmaster General Amos Kendall, in what 
can only be considered a partisan move, di- 
rected that the horse on our seal should for- 
ever move toward the right. 

With so many illustrious predecessors hav- 
ing introduced so many significant changes 
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to stamp their administrations, I was some- 
what worried about how the O’Brien period 
might be recalled. Well, I find I need not 
worry. As you know, we have been busy 
placing 100 self-service post offices around 
the nation. Just the other day, up in New 
York State, a man by the name of Caminsky 
innocently approached one of our new ma- 
chines. 

He wanted to buy a 25-cent stamp. It 
was eleven o'clock at night, there was a 
strong northwest wind blowing, and the tem- 
perature was about 8 degrees above zero. 
Maybe it was the cold. I don’t know. But 
when he pressed the button, the red light 
turned on, the machine made a funny noise, 
and—nothing happened. Mr. Caminsky 
pressed again, and a stamp popped out. And 
then another, and another, and another. 
Until there were 2,780—worth $695. Did you 
ever try getting hold of 2,780 stamps in a 
stiff wind? -At 8 above zero? At 11:00 at 
night? Well, Mr. Caminsky did it somehow. 
And, being an honest citizen, he turned them 
in to the post office. 

But the point is that now I will forever 
be known as the Postmaster General who 
introduced the first pari-mutual post office 
in the world. And with a pay-off of 2,780 to 
one. 

And T am also afraid that I will be known, 
perhaps less favorably, as one of the unfortu- 
nate line of Postmasters General, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, who had to go before 
the Congress and ask for a rate increase. 

Now rate increase, to use an understate- 
ment, are not popular. 

They are not popular with the individual, 
they are not popular with business, they are 
not popular with the Congress, and certainly 
they are not popular with me. I do not 
achieve any measurable satisfaction from 
having to request and to defend a rate in- 
crease. 

But, I submit, I have an inescapable duty 
to ask for this increase. The Magna Carta 
of the Postal Seryice—the Postal Policy Act 
of 1958—clearly spells out the requirement 
that postal income and expenditures should 
be approximately equal, and that rates 
should be adjusted from time to time if 
expenditures and income are not equal. As 
you well know, this fiscal year our expendi- 
tures and our income are out of balance by 
“yeas million after subtracting public service 

ms. 

As the President stated in his Budget Mes- 
sage: 

“To provide improved services, to cover pro- 
posed pay increases for postal workers and 
largely offset the remaining postal deficit, a 
postal rate increase is both necessary and 
desirable.” 

Right now, no category of mail is 
its way, other than pa oe and 3 
and the cost coverage in those classes of mail 
is nearing the break-even point. 

The Postal Policy Act considered it proper 
that first-class mail pay more than its cost 
due to the preferred service such mail re- 
ceives. 

So, we will ask for an additional one-cent 
on first-class and air mail, This is a 20 per 
cent increase, estimated to produce an addi- 
tional $536 million in revenue. 

The Fiscal 1968 Budget calls for $700 mil- 
lion in revenue from postal rate increases— 
which on an annual basis will amount to 
some $800 million when fully effective. Your 
arithmetic is as good as mine, so I will 
simply say that the difference between what 
we can raise with a one-cent increase on 
first-class and air mail and what we need in 
revenue must come from the other classes of 
mail. Our goal is to distribute the rate in- 
creases on às equitable a basis as possible. 

But the simple fact is that on second and 
third-class mail and on fourth class mail 
other than parcel post, we lose money on 
every item we handle. 

The situation reminds me of a haberdasher 
in my home town of Springfield, Massachu- 
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setts. Whenever anyone went into his store 
to buy a suit he always made the same 
remark. Shaking his head sadly, he would 
say, “I lose money on every sult I sell.” Once 
I asked, “If you lose money on every suit you 
sell, how do you make a profit?” “Volume,” 
he answered, “volume.” 

Well, unfortunately, he never told me his 
secret of turning a loss into a profit through 
volume. I wish he had. For we have plenty 
of volume. . 80 billion pieces worth. And 
over 83 billion for the next fiscal year. The 
third-class mail segment of that volume has 
shown amazing growth in recent years, re- 
flecting the healthy nature of the direct mail 
business in the United States today, 

Let's look at mail volume changes in both 
pieces and pounds. 

In the 13 years from 1953 to 1966, the De- 
partment's mail volume rose 48 per cent. 
Among the major services, third-class mail 
rose faster than all others. Mailings at bulk 
rates increased 73 per cent and third-class 
subject to single-piece rates increased 51 per 
cent. 

Also, between 1953 and 1966, bulk-rate 
third-class volume in pounds increased by 
175 per cent. 

Certainly, third-class mail is an important 
instrument of commerce, and statistics 
clearly show that its importance is increas- 
ing from year to year. : 

In considering this healthy growth, I am 
reminded of a cartoon I saw a few weeks ago. 
A group of executives were sitting around 
the conference table at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, The Chairman was 
standing before this group and saying: “I 
regret to announce that despite govern- 
mental interference in business and a never- 
ending snarl of bureaucratic red tape, our 
corporation has the highest net income in 
its history.” 

I hope you will recall how well your in- 
dustry is faring—I believe Bob DeLay said 
Tecently you'll grow another 5 per cent this 
year—when you assess the higher rates we 
propose for third-class mail. 

We recognize that many of your members 
have incurred costs in complying with the 
bulk rate ZIP Code pre-sort regulations. It 
is for that reason that we will ask the Con- 
gress to postpone the effective date of rate 
increases on second-class and bulk-rate 
third-class mail six months beyond that of 
first-class and air mail—to January 1, 1968. I 
might add, that if it were not for your co- 
operation with the pre-sort program, it would 
have been necessary to ask for rate increases 
earlier. 

What can you expect, in turn, from the 
Post Office Department? 

I want to pledge to you today that you 
can expect from us our concerted efforts to 
remove every remaining barrier to the most 
productive employment of our resources. 

Some of these barriers are the result of 
past developments. Some reflect lack of ac- 
tion when action was needed; others, action 
taken but not conducive to good manage- 
ment. 

The most significant barrier that faces us 
is one we are in the process of surmounting— 
it is the archaic nature of our mail handling 
methods. 

Mail handling today is in the position the 
cotton industry was in 1820, a quarter of a 
century after Eli Whitney introduced the 
cotton gin. But we don’t have any single 
instrument that will revolutionize mail han- 
dling the way the cotton gin did for cotton 
processing. We do have proven hardware, 
such as letter sorters, edger stackers and 
facer cancellers, and highly promising ma- 
chines already in the production line, such 
as the ZIP Code reader. 

We are confident that through our re- 
search and mechanization program, coupled 
with a strong effort to modernize our physi- 
cal plant—and to build new major post 
offices that sre specific to our needs and 
are located in the right places—we can re- 
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duce to an absolute minimum the horse- 
and buggy methods of hand processing of 
mail. 

Our budget request, now being considered 
by the Congress, is a measure of our efforts 
to surmount the barrier of insufficient tech- 
nology and research. 

In that budget we asked the Congress for 
more than $300 million for modernization. 
This includes a 40 per cent increase for re- 
search and engineering, the seedbed of fur- 
ther progress, and a 46 per cent increase for 
plant and equipment. 

The income from higher rates will go 
far to help pay for this forward thrust in 
technology. And, have no doubt that un- 
less we modernize, rates will continue to 
rise. 

Some have pointed out to me that this 
year the total difference between postal rev- 
enue and postal costs—including the public 
service element—comes to 1.2 billion dollars, 
or about the same amount that salary and 
fringe benefit costs have increased since 1962. 

Lest anyone draw the conclusion from 
these figures, that postal salaries are lush, 
and that high labor costs are behind the 
gap between revenue and income, permit 
me to point out a few often overlooked 
facts about the postal worker. 

First, if anything, we are uncompetitive 
in many areas. For example, many of you 
have no doubt seen the signs on D.C. Transit 
buses offering $6,900 for beginning bus driv- 
ers. While, of course, the two jobs are not 
identical, while bus drivers make more money 
here in Washington than in many other 
cities, and while our fringe benefits are 
greater than those in much of private in- 
dustry, a postal clerk or carrier must work 
15 years to reach that figure, Moving people 
around by bus is important; but, so is mov- 
ing the U.S, malls. 

Hence, despite a 28 per cent increase in 
average postal pay during the past five years, 
I am not satisfied that we are paying our 
employees what they should be paid. And 
neither is President Johnson. That's why 
he recommended a pay increase in his 
Budget Message. 

Second, I think we often overlook the high 
productivity of the American postal worker. 
Dividing our total mail volume by our total 
number of employees, we find that the aver- 
age employee handles more than 114,000 
pieces of mail a year. This compares to 
96,000 for Switzerland, 94,000 for The 
Netherlands, 73,000 for Belgium, 62,000 for 
Germany, 59,000 for France, 56,000 for Great 
Britain, 47,000 for Italy, and 31,000 for Japan. 
And none of these other nations deals with 
a postal delivery area of 3,600,000 miles com- 
Plicated by dispersed suburbs, urban sprawl, 
coagulated traffic, and skyscraper office build- 
ings 


In other words, my friends, each American 
postal worker handles as much mail as two 
French or German postal workers and more 
than three Japanese postal workers. 

So, our employees are performing well. 
And they deserve to have both a living wage 
and the most modern mall handling tools 
we can secure. 

One final barrier remains. The barrier of 
organization. I do not refer merely to our in- 
ternal organization chart, with its boxes and 
lines, These I can change, or get changed. 
Rather, I refer to the entire nature of the 
Post Post Office Department itself, as it has 
evolved since the days of Benjamin Franklin. 
We joined the President’s Cabinet, for ex- 
ample, in 1829. There were many good 
reasons for that step. The Post Office was 
one of the principal policy arms of the Fed- 
eral Government in 1829. During our his- 
tory, we were the channel for various forms 
of Federal assistance, such as roadbuilding, 
the newly developed steamship, and the in- 
fant railroad and airline industries. 

Since 1829, there have been many changes 
in our society and in our way of life. New 
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forms of communication and transportation, 
undreamed of then, are commonplace now. 
Our national goals today would not be recog- 
nized by generations of frontiersmen only 
beginning the long struggle to win the West. 
Despite these enormous changes that have 
swept by, the Post Office Department remains 
essentially what it was back in the 19th 
Century. 

I have promised the President that I will 
achieve his mandate of superlative postal 
service. Hence, I will follow the logic of 
improved service wherever it leads. What- 
ever experience and logic tell me is required 
to achieve better service, I can promise you 
I will not hesitate for one instant to recom- 
mend to the President. 

In the weeks and months ahead, I intend 
to continue to study this problem intensive- 
ly, and I will also speak out more definitely 
on my conclusions as to the need for a new 
look at our traditional concepts and a new 
set of goals for the Postal Service. 

Many people feel the Postal Service to be 
a mundane, uninteresting area of our na- 
tional life. 

I disagree entirely. We form a vital link 
in the tide of communication on which 
moves so much of our business and social 
life. I dream of the day when that link 
will be unbreakable, and when the excellence 
of our service will match the importance 
of its contribution to the nation, And I in- 
tend to settle for no less than the fulfill- 
ment of that goal. 


Creation of Department of Transporta- 
tion on April 1 Involves Transfer of 430 
Positions to New Department From In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my information that on April 1 
next the new Department of Transporta- 
tion will involve changes in organiza- 
tional structure of various agencies 
affected by creation of the new Depart- 
ment, including the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


I am advised that approximately 430 
positions in the ICC will be shifted to the 
new Department. This represents 17 
percent of ICC’s total staff and 37 per- 
cent of its field forces—and is expected to 
reduce the ICC budget by more than $5 
million. 


The reorganization plan for ICC was 
detailed in a letter from Chairman Wil- 
liam Tucker, which is of such importance 
to my colleagues and of such broad gen- 
eral interest that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., March 10, 1967. 

Hon. Joz L. Evins, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAmMAN: On April 1, 1967, the 
new Department of Transportation will be- 
come operational under Public Law 89-670. 
I am writing to apprise you of the changes 
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that will occur in the organizational struc- 
ture of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as a result of the implementation of this 
law. 

Approximately 430 positions, representing 
17 per cent of our total staff and 37 per cent 
of our field forces, will be transferred to the 
Department of Transportation. This means 
a reduction in our over-all budget of more 
than $5 million. Obviously, the Commission 
cannot sustain the loss of this staff and cer- 
tain functions, principally safety, without 
some organizational realignment. 

The principal changes in our organiza- 
tion, which will occur primarily on man- 
agerlal and supervisory levels in the field, 
will be as follows: 

(1) The number of bureaus In our Wash- 
ington, D.C. headquarters will be reduced 
from six to five. The bulk of the functions 
and staff of our present Bureau of Railroad 
Safety and Service will be transferred to DOT. 
The remaining small organizational com- 
ponent, which will perform railroad car serv- 
ice functions, will be Integrated into our new 
Bureau of Operations (formerly Bureau of 
Operations and Compliance). This action 
continues our previously established trend 
toward a functional rather than modal or- 
ganizational alignment. 

(2) The number of our Field Regions will 
be reduced from seven to six by the consoli- 
dation of Region 6 (the Northwestern states) 
with Region 7 (the Southwestern states). 
Headquarters for the Region will be in San 
Francisco, and it will have responsibility for 
the combined territory covering the thirteen 
Western states. Only the managerial func- 
tions of Region 6 will be transferred to San 
Francisco. The Commission will continue to 
maintain its Portland, Oregon, field office and 
essentially the same number of operating 
employees in the Northwest (excluding those 
transferred to DOT). 

(3) Attached is a list of our present field 
offices. Although we cannot speak for the 
Department of Transportation, we expect 
that they will establish offices in essentially 
the same numbers and locations. Therefore, 
the majority of our field employees (those 
below the managerial /supervisory level) will 
retain their positions, either with ICC or with 
the new Department, in the same locations, 
depending upon the functions they perform. 
Because of the transfer of 37 per cent of our 
field personnel to the Department, our staffs 
will be substantially reduced, and the need 
for supervisory personnel also will be re- 
duced. Those thirteen offices formerly func- 
tioning as District Offices of our Bureau of 
Operations and Compliance will be aligned 
under the six regions and function simply as 
field offices or in some instances as part of 
the Regional Office. Only a small number 
of supervisory personnel will be involved in 
this change, and they will be given suitable 
reassignments. 

(4) Of the field offices now in operation by 
ICC, there are four whose activities will be 
transferred wholly to the new Department. 
These four are Mobile, Tampa, Duluth, and 
Great Falls, Montana, and their employees 
are concerned only with railroad safety. 
Therefore, the Commission will have no of- 
fices in these cities, and it is assumed that 
the present employees will be absorbed by 
Offices of the Department of Transportation, 
Otherwise, we intend to maintain all other 
Offices, unless future experience indicates that 
additional changes are necessary as a result 
of the establishment of DOT, We will con- 
tinue to provide the same services to the 
public, except of course for those matters 
transferred to the Department. 

Iam enclosing an organization chart, map 

of field regions, and list of fleld offices, which 
depict our revised structure. If you would 
like a detailed explanation of any part or all 
of the reorganization, please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wouam H. Tucker, 
Chairman, 
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Ignite National Will for Postal System To 
Measure Up to Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
held its fourth postal parley in Washing- 
ton, D.C. It was chaired by a very able 
fentleman, Mr. Louis E. Rudin, of 
Chicago, II., who addressed the parley 
with some hard-hitting remarks. 

With permission, I wish to include Mr. 
Rudin’s remarks, “Ignite National Will 
for postal System To Measure up to Space 
Program,” which follow: 

IGNITE NATIONAL WILL POR POSTAL SYSTEM To 
MEASURE UP To SPACE PROGRAM 


The theme of DMAA's “Postal Parley” this 
year is "A NEW LOOK AT WASHINGTON” 
This morning, this noon and this afternoon 
you are going to hear a great deal about what 
the Post Office is doing now and plans to do 
for you—and to you. The subject of my 
talk is “Why Have You Held Them Back?” or 
to put it another way, “Why Are You Forcing 
Them To Settle For Less?” 

Nearly a year before the Founding Fathers 
of this nation declared that the 13 colonies 
Ought, of right, to be free and independent 
states, they established the United States 
Post Office. On July 26, 1775, the Continental 
Congress created the Post Office Establish- 
ment with Benjamin Franklin as the first 
Postmaster General. Two days later, on 
July 28, 1775 somebody got up in the Con- 
tinental Congress and made the first speech 
entitied, “What Happening to the Postal 
Service?” Among other things, he said every 
Gay one sees new portents of declining 
services. 

Item: “The Congress and the postal pa- 
trons of Philadelphia are up in arms over the 
reduction of postal services in that city.” 
From the Quaker Gazette, July 26, 1775. 

item: “The recent trends indicate this 
Problem of missent and delayed mail has 
Teached such proportions that positive and 
corrective action must be taken at once.” 
July 27th, 1775, the Trenton (N..) Eagle. 

Item; “If Benjamin Franklin can't do bet- 
ter, he ought to go fiy a kite.” ... from a 
speech by John Adams. 

Item: “T have received strong protests from 
porat employee organizations.” James Mad- 


age “The post office is properly a mer- 
cantiie project. The government advances 
the expenses of establishing the different of- 
fices and buying or hiring the necessary 
horses or carriages, and should be repaid with 
a large profit.“ Adam Smith in “The Wealth 
07 Nations.” 

Item: “Postmaster General Benjamin 
Franklin refused to answer when asked if he 
intends to ask Congress for a rate increase 
this year. Our informants think he will.” 
The Kiplinger Letter, July 26th, 1775. 

And from 1775 to 1967, year in and year out, 
“What Is Happening to the Postal Service?” 
has achieved the highest possible longitude 
and the lowest possible attitude. Except now 
they ask at Congress, in editorials, on the 
radio and in television. 

TAKE A HARD, NEW LOOK 


It's time somebody took a new look at the 
Post Ofice. And that somebody includes you, 
the users—we the people—Congress—and the 
Postal Establishment itself. A new, un- 
biased, fresh look at the Post Office. In order 
to take a new look, we need to open our eyes 
in a new way. 
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Here's a story I read recently in Popular 
Mechanics (of all places): For more than 20 
years, Prof. Edwin R. Keedy of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School used to start his 
first class by putting two figures on the 
blackboard: four and two. What's the solu- 
tion?” he would ask, A student would call 
out, “six!” Another would say Two,“ but 
Keedy would pass them by. Several men 
would shout the final possibility “Four times 
two are eight,” and the teacher would shake 
his head. Finally Keedy would point out 
their collective error. “All of you failed to 
ask the key question: ‘What is the problem?’ 
Gentlemen, unless you know what the prob- 
lem is, you cannot possibly find the answer.” 
Dr. Keedy’s classroom gambit was deadly 
serious. He knew that too much time is 
spent in trying to solve the wrong problem— 
like polishing brass on a sinking ship. Not 
that the Postal Establishment is a sinking 
ship—by no means—it has weathered many 
heavy storms and strong winds blown up by 
all the speeches on “What is happening to 
the Postal Service.” What is happening to 
the Postal Service is that very few have been 
willing to face up to the problem, to state 
it in simple terms, and then to take a good 
hard look in order to effect a viable, perma- 
nent solution. 

The heart of the problem is that the Postal 
Establishment is a giant in a legislative 
straight jacket and manacles. The Post Of- 
fice is one of the most gigantic employers of 
people in the nation, and one of the world’s 
most essential enterprises. It has more con- 
tact with more people every day than any 
other enterprise, and probably more influence 
on the social and economic structure of our 
nation than any other national venture. 

Yet this gigantic enterprise, employing over 
700 thousand people and handling 80 billion 
pieces of merchandise has a management 
structure that is handcuffed by regulations 
that are often over 100 years old. It must 
operate in an atmopsere that would make a 
shambles of any theory of efficient manage- 
ment. In an Alice-in-Wonderlandish sort of 
way the basic decisions about wages, employ- 
ment, prices, the size and weight of parcels, 
the limitations on methods of distribution 
and transportation are made by Congress— 
and yet of all the government departments— 
it alone is expected to recover all its operat- 
ing costs. 

And that is the key to the whole prob- 
lem. Both Congress and the Postal Estab- 
lishment and the users of the mail are 
turned from the necessity for supplying the 
very best service, regardless of cost, to a 
constant tug-of-war in attempting to bal- 
ance the books because of a short-sighted 
view of the true purpose of the Postal Es- 
tablishment—a classic failure to recognize 
the problem, 

THE REAL PROBLEM 


Let me from a great book called 
“United States Postal Policy” written in 1931 
by Congressman Clyde Kelly, who served on 
the Post Office Committee and came from 
the very same district as the very able Con- 
gressman, Robert Corbett of Pennsylvania— 
now the ranking minority member of the 
House Post Office Committee. Though out 
of print, Kelly's book is required reading for 
anyone seriously interested in the postal 
system. 

Says Congressman Kelly: “No one contends 
that a postal deficit In itself and under nor- 
mal conditions, is admirable. It would be 
ideal if the widest possible service could be 
given and yet the revenues meet the cost 
of all truly postal activities. The real prob- 
lem is: Shall the postal balance be made the 
master of Congress and of the Postal Estab- 
lishment, and control and determine the 
extent of its service. 

“No expenditure of Treasury funds means 
so much for national welfare as the contri- 
butions for postal accommodations.” 

Tt is interesting to note that Congressman 
Kelly states the postal deficit for the year 
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1930 to be $98 million, or $2.50 out of every 
$100 expended by the U.S. Government. 
Taxes that year were $3 billion. For 
fiscal 1967 it is estimated the deficit will be 
$769 million—including public service. Now, 
that is only 40 cents out of every $100 ex- 
pended by the U.S. Government. 

Quoting Congressman Kelly further: J 

“The money from the Treasury which is 
sometimes needed to supplement postal re- 
ceipts in furnishing complete and compre- 
hensive service is not a liability, but an in- 
vestment, the dividends being just as sub- 
stantial as though they were paid in cash. 
There is not a business in America whose 
income is not due in considerable measure 
to the postal service. Let the boastful ones 
who contend their fortunes were made solely 
through their own efforts consider their po- 
sition if they should be barred from all use 
of the mails. The Post Office has been a 
partner in their business, and no injustice 
is done when a small part of their income 
taxes are used to extend better postal facili- 
ties to every American.” 

By the way, Congressman Kelly was a Re- 
publican who served 9 terms in Congress. 
He served in the 73rd Congress in 1933 dur- 
ing the great 100 days of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. I have a special reason for 
mentioning 1933, for that year was 33 years. 
into the 20th Century... and 33 years from 
now we will be in the 2ist Century. 

In 33 years from now, a journey to the 
moon will be commonplace. Man will colo- 
nize the moon. (I wonder what their ZIP 
Code will be? Probably our state of LUNA 
will only be in the 8th Parcel Post Zone.) 
And somebody may be making a speech in 
Congress, “What IS happening to the Postal 
Service?” 

Until and unless we here highly resolve 
every one of us—not only to take a “new 
look” at the Postal Establishment, but to 
put new effort behind freeing the most bene- 
ficent giant in our civilization from its 
chains, we deserve to be shackled. 


REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE IN CONCEPT 


You will hear today of great new plans for 
the Postal Establishment. Tou will be given 
a “New Look at the Post Office.” But, in my 
humble opinion, the new look will be on a 
6-inch black and white screen as compared 
to the potential 27-inch rectangular “live in 
color” that is possible if we stop forcing the 
postal experts to build a system that is patch 
on patch with patch in the middle. 

It is true that the day is not far distant 
when a large part of the mail will be sorted 
by computer, when shipments will be con- 
tainerized and many other changes wrought, 
but all that will accomplish is to enable us 
to go like Hell to keep even, to keep from 
sliding back. We need basic, revolutionary 
changes in concept. We need to untie our 
giant. 

Imagine Sears Roebuck, which reports sales 
that are $2 billion dollars greater than the 
Post Office (and even much greater if you 
take In the sales of Allstate Insurance and 
other such Sears enterprises). Imagine 
Sears Roebuck being operated as the Post 
Office has to be operated by law! 

First, imagine the President of Sears Roe- 
buck going to jail because he exceeded his 
budget, There is Just such a law regarding 
the Postmaster General. 

Imagine U.S. Steel not being able to move 
the successful manager of a small branch to 
a larger branch where both he and manage- 
ment may grow. Yet the Postmaster General 
has to contend with just that. If he had 
the world's best postmaster in a small town, 
he couldn't move him to a larger town with 
an inefficient backward How 
long would U.S, Steel last under those cir- 
cumstances? Or your business—whatever it 
is? 

Imagine how handicapped the Feoples 
Drug stores would be if they couldn't close 
down stores that were running at a loss, 
Yet the Postmaster General must operate 
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thousands of post offices that do not take ina 
fraction of the local postmaster's salary, let 
alone all the other costs. 

Imagine General Electric not being able to 
lease autos for their salesmen at a savings 
of $25 million. The Postmaster General 
cannot, 

Said Stanley Cohen, the knowledgable 
Washington correspondent for Advertising 
Ages: 

“The Post Office is a vast transportation 
system essentially engaged in moving things 
from one destination to another. Yet in 
spite of the fact that it Is the nation’s largest 
purchaser of transportation services, it is for- 
bidden by law from using most normal proc- 
esses of negotiation that are available to 
other users of transportation. 

“Private industry can use any media of 
transportation that suits its purse and pur- 
pose. I can use trucks, buses, railroads, 
freight consolidation, leased airplanes singly 
or in any combination designed to give it the 
best service at the lowest cost. The Post 
Office cannot.” 

The Post Office Management has its hands 
tied by archaic regulations and shackled by 
outmoded laws. It can only negotiate to a 
limited degree and can engage in only the 
most probationary investigations of newer 
methods, or more advanced concepts of 
transportation. 


PROJECTED BUDGETING 


And then there is the matter of budgeting, 
and the vast, involved time-consuming proc- 
ess of seeking appropriations. The Post- 
master General must project for two years in 
advance his eract needs at every level of 
manpower; his precise expenditure in dollars, 
by quarters of a year. Nor is he permitted— 
except with Congressional approyal—to bal- 
ance one quarter against another. 

U. S. Steel could not operate that way. 
Neither could Joe Doakes’ gasoline station. 

But the Postmaster General is expected 
to. 
Since there are so many variables in his 
operations, he finds himself rather like the 
Emperor's tailor in Pre-War Japan, who was 
not permitted to touch the Imperial figure, 
but had to estimate his measurements while 
standing respectfully several yards away. 

Under such circumstances it's Farley to 
be wise. But today’s Postmaster General 
must be wiser than Farley. Twice as wise. 
For in most instances the Postal Establish- 
ment is operating in the very same plants 
that existed in Mr. Farley's day—and de- 
livering more than twice as much mall to 
more places with fewer mall trains. 

There used to be 100,000 rallway mail cars 
in which presorting was done. Today there 
are 923 mail trains in service. Much 
of the sorting that used to be done in such 
cars must now be done at central distribut- 
ing points that are already overburdened. 
Yet the law still gives preference to the rail- 
roads, which get 55% of the approximately 
$630 million spent for transportation. 

I could go on and on, fill a vast volume, 
detailing the impediments to progress that 
have multiplied with the piling up of tra- 
dition on tradition, and the short-sighted 
worship of what-was“ instead of the en- 
thusiastic support of “what could be.” 

SOME PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 

No one denies for a moment that in spite 
of all the road-blocks, there has not been 
some progress. And I must say parenthet- 
ically that Į agree with many of the views in 
the current Fortune about the present PMG's 
imaginative leadership, for I think that 
greater progress has been made during the 
tenures of Mr. Gronouski and Mr. O’Brien 
than ever before, 

Incidentally, be sure to read the latest in 
the long list of articles which historically 
could be filed under the heading: “What is 
Happening to The Postal Service?” This ex- 
cellently written article is in the current 
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(March 1967) Fortune magazine. In 10,000 
words titled, It's Now or Never for the Post 
Office” the plece gives a realistic summa- 
tion of postal problems, yet holds hope that 
things will improve—because they must. 
Not so incidentally, all the officials pictured 
in the piece are scheduled to appear at our 
Parley” today. 

But who's to blame for all this foot- 
dragging? Fou are. Not the Administration. 
Not Congress. Not the Postal Employment. 
You! You are responsible because you get 
only the kind of government you want—the 
kind of government you deserve—the kind of 
government you are willing to battle for. 
Sure you've griped, hollered and beefed— 
but only to one another. What kind of 
real effort have you made to build enthusi- 
astic support for Uberal-minded. Post Office- 
oriented Congressmen—and far-sighted 
members of the Postal Establishment? If 
effective efforts were achieved in this area, 
the benefits would be immense. 

Where would our Moon program be if the 
immense effort of mobilizing for such a tre- 
mendously complicated task in so short a 
time were undertaken with the lackluster 
lethargy that we mall users bring to the 
Postal Problem? It wouldn’t have gotten off 
the launching pad! 

Just think, since 1961, $23 billion has been 
expended on the man-in-space project alone. 
This amounts to two-thirds of the entire 
space budget of $33 billion. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) presently involves 400,000 workers, 
including 60,000 scientists and engineers. 
From the Cape's launching pads to Australian 
tracking stations, we taxpayers willingly fork 
up some $3.6 billions for installations spotted 
around the globe. As space missions grow 
more ambitious and more complex, the price 
tag will rise. 

Contrast that with the Postal Establish- 
ment. The US. Post Office has over 700 
thousand employees and since 1961 has cost 
the U.S. Treasury only $4.8 billion—includ- 
ing $2.023 billion for public service—against 
NASA's $33 billion. In fact, the total Post 
Office cost to the Treasury for the past 40 
years is less than $14 billion dollars. 

Spacemen say that every dollar spent on 
the lunar program is spent on earth, not on 
the moon. The money goes into employee 
payrolls, training programs. It has become 
a vital part of the national economy. Space- 
men say, no project in years has contributed 
so heavily to so many areas of the country. 
By its very expenditures, they claim to have 
effectively helped to reduce poverty. So 
what? ... the Post office has been doing 
that since 1775. 

But the Space program has the big ad- 
vantage. It is not manacled by tradition, 
nor -sterilized by lethargy. Our stupendous 
space program has seized the nation’s imagi- 
nation, has aroused the national will to excel 
all other nations—to prove our place as the 
world’s leading technologists. 

Why can’t you and your associates do the 
same for the Postal System? Why not build 
a national will to have a Postal System that 
measures up to our Space Program? Let's 
do away with our commitments to the past 
and commit ourselves to tomorrow. Merely 
being in favor of the authorization of a rela- 
tively few dollars for research and develop- 
ment is not enough. Typically, as in indus- 
try, the cost of developing new postal meth- 
ods will be minimal. Everybody is for 
research and development, including Papa 
Mao. But do we understand a commitment 
to postal research evisions a larger commit- 
ment? 

The cost curve will rise skyward as ideas 
become reality. Technical difficulties which 
could not be anticipated will arise at a time 
when large amounts of money and effort may 
have already been committed. It will be 
necessary to spend more and more and more. 
And, it will be necessary to be cooperative 
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and patient. It will be necessary to give the 
Postal Establishment more wills“ and less 
“you can'ts.” 

Even the laboratory-tested, coldly calcu- 
lated technical engineering of an Apollo 
spacecraft, with every phase of research done 
in a controlled environment under controlled 
circumstances with microscopic perfection, 
can have its failures, its Chaffees, Whites and 
Grissoms. Imagine then the problems of 
Postal Research, Sure, the machines are 
easy, electronic marvels are achievable, but 
the problems vary from delivering Aunt 
Minnie’s cookies to Vietnam to delivering 
millions of unZIP-coded Internal Revenue 
forms to every taxpayer. 

There are no controlled circumstances, and 
the best prediction of use can only be an 
educated guess. We do not have two United 
States so that we control and compare. We 
do not have two Buffaloes, two Oklahoma 
Cities—or even two Helenas and Billings, 
Montana. There are no model situations 
which can be manipulated and explored. 
One day's mail is never exactly like the next. 
Every day's problems comprise a million new 
variables. To undertake radical develop- 
ment in the Postal System is much more 
like swimming handcuffed in seaweed than 
looking through a microscope. 


INNOVATION NEEDED 


Says David B. Gleicher in Industrial Re- 
search: “There is a personal challenge in 
innovation. Innovation calls for a great deal 
of learning by many people; many groups. 
But learning means experimentation, which 
means & mixture of failures and successes. 
It means the letting go of established proce- 
dures which contain their own risks to try 
new procedures with new risks.” 

Inherent to innovation, there is the chal- 
lenge of inescapable uncertainty as to 
whether new methods will be successful. 
“The basic issue is change.” Or rather, the 
basic issue is resistance to change. All that 
zap about ZIP is a case in point. If we are 
to have a 21st Century Postal System before 
the 22nd Century rolls around, then we the 
people—the users and the creators of the 
mail—must be the first to respond enthusi- 
astically, and cooperatively right down to 
the fifth digit. Forget the “death wish.” 
Forget hoping it won't work. Make it work! 
Then it will work! 


To get the Zist Century Postal System 
takes money. . lots of money. Where will 
the money come from? If it has to come 
from higher rates alone we are racing on a 
social and economic collision course. 

Let me make it clear I am not at this point 
Opposing any rate readjustments where 
needed or where inequities can be clearly 
proved. I am saying, however, that we need 
to invest more money in creating a modern 
postal system than rates alone can produce. 
Far, far more, We need to Invest in the 
Postal System as we are investing in the 
Space program, not on a dollars-of-return 
basis, but on the basis of how much can we 
add to the soclal and economic well-being 
of our citizens, 

The Department of Agriculture is invest- 
ing $300 million in fiscal 1968 for Research 
Development and Facilities without any one 
expecting the Department of Agriculture to 
get one penny back. The Department of In- 
terior is spending $214 million in the same 
period. No one expects the Department of 
Interior to get a penny back. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is spending $75 million. 
No one expects to get a penny back. 

‘The Departments of Labor, Transportation, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the National 
Science Foundation, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will spend over $2 billion on Research 
and Development, and no one expects to get 
a penny back. NASA is budgeted for $5 bil- 
lion, $300 million for 1968. In total, exclud- 
ing the Department of Defense, $10 billion 
dollars will be spent in fiscal 1968 on Research 
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and Development, Not one of the depart- 
ments mentioned will be charged with a 
deficit. Only the Post Office. It has an 
R and D budget of $20 million and it is er- 
Pected to get most of it back. That the 
postal service serves socially and economi- 
cally valuable ends seems largely self-evident. 
That rates increases alone cannot create the 
added value necessary if we are to survive 
in this fast-moving world should be equally 
as self-evident. 


CLEAR COMMUNICATIONS HELP TO ELIMINATE 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


When Marconi, discoverer of radio, was 
asked “Is there a standard by which we can 
Measure the progress of mankind?” he re- 
plied, “There is a two-fold measure—the de- 
Crease in labor, and the increase in commu- 
nications, which eliminates space, and 
eliminates misunderstanding.” To attempt 
to calculate to the cent, the value of postal 
communication and to secure each year the 
revenues to meet exactly the cost, is the 
height of national self-deception. 

Postmaster General Lawrence O'Brien, 
Speaking before the National Association of 
Postmasters in Louisville, Kentucky on Sep- 
tember 29, 1966, said: “Certainly the time 
must come when the scope and quality of 
Service, and not extraneous factors will ulti- 
mately determine our operating revenues. 
We are and should be a public service. We 
cannot operate under the iron law of the 
balance sheet. What we are doing is too 
important. Our profits, and I firmly believe 
there has never been a year when the Post 
Office Department did not produce a real 
social profit, are often unseen. They are in 
terms, not of dollars, but in the enormous 
National benefit that comes from good mail 
communications.” 

The wise course would be to deal with post- 
age rates on a permanent stabilized basis, 
rather than through makeshift attempts to 
Meet unusual conditions. There will always 
be some adjustments needed to equalize 
Postage rates and charges for special services, 
but every change should meet this test! 
“Will it mean better service and a better so- 
ciety for a greater number of Americans?” 

The postal service is every bit as vital to 
the total functioning of this country as is 
the development of good roads . the con- 
quest of space . . or the dredging of har- 
bors. Such enterprises, and I could cite 
hundreds more, are undertaken for social 
Purposes, and the resultant economic wel- 
fare of our citizens is not measured on a 
basis of recovery of costs, but on benefits to 
society. We need to begin providing 21st 
Century mail service, not 19th Century mail 
service. The communications wave of the 
future will swamp present Post Office facili- 
ties unless we take immediate steps to greatly 
expand and improve them. But it is hardly 
likely under present limitations that the Post 
Office can pick up the tab for the expansion 
that is unavoidable. 

In order to get public acceptance and 
Congressional support for a dynamic postal 
system, there must be a real selling campaign 
through which the American people could 
better realize the magnitude and unexcelled 
efficiency of our present postal service— 
and how much greater it could be with a 
proper understanding of its true role. Every 
citizen should recognize that the social and 
economic values generated by the Postal 
System are greater than the ability of the 
user to pay for such a service. 

Says Morton 8. Baratz in “The Economics 
of the Postal Service:” “The problem is not 
that the public is uninformed, but that it is 
ill-informed. To put it Jess graciously, an 
altogether too large part of what is popu- 
larly retalied about the postal problems is 
half-truth at best, utterly wrong at worst.” 
Mr. Baratz continues: “There never has been 
a real and effective attempt to sell the Postal 
Service to the public. The Postal Service as 
m stands in the face of all it has to over- 
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come is a marvel of human achievement and 
the acme of efficient cooperation for a noble 
purpose. From pioneer beginnings to the 
present day, this continuing American insti- 
tution has made a greater service contribu- 
tion than any other.“ 

Just as reaching the moon is a challenge 
that has excited the public’s mind and 
spirit, so must we be excited about the es- 
tablishment of new horizons for the postal 
system. Just as the Apollo program is al- 
ready looking with confidence to developing 
the capability of voyaging to the Hmits of 
outer space, so must we look to daring con- 
cepts for the Post Office. 

It will take money, but money is the least 
of it. The American people have always had 
the mind and the spirit to back their de- 
sire for improvement with all they owned. 
The people will back the Post Office if you 
will. Not Congress, not the Administration, 
not the Post Office Department. but only 
you and you and we the people are responsi- 
ble for the kind of Post Office we have. 
You only get the kind of Post Office you de- 
serve, 

When someone asks you “What Is Hap- 
pening To The Postal Service” tell him not 
snow, nor rain, nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds, but only faulty national 
bookkeeping and the failure to ignite the 
national will. 


Decision on Antimissile System Consid- 
ered Vital to Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the current discussion in official quar- 
ters in Washington, in the Congress, and 
by informed citizens throughout the Na- 
tion concerning the advisability and 
feasibility of the United States estab- 
lishing an antimissile system is consid- 
ered vital because it conceivably could 
relate to the future of our civilization. 

In this connection, the Nashville Ban- 
ner a daily newspaper published in 
Nashville, Tenn., recently published a 
provocative editorial entitled, “On Anti- 
ballistic Issue, JCS Judgment Outweighs 
McNamara.” 

This editorial, I believe, is deserving 
of careful consideration. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the same be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

On ANTIBALLISTIC ISSUE, JCS JUDGMENT 

OUTWEIGHS MCNAMARA’s 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, brought out into the 
open Sunday—where it belongs—the JCS dis- 
agreement with Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara on an anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem as protective of American cities. The 
military authorities want it. The civilian 
secretary does not. 

It has been a running argument since the 
Nike-X was introduced as an idea, and be- 
came an issue within the Pentagon. At that 
level it has been a contest between fact and 
theory; the fact being that on the short end 
of protection in any ballistic missile race, 
America would be in peril, and Mr. McNa- 
mara’s theory being that we should cope with 
it instead by prevailing on the Russians to 
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unts and not engage in any 
more competing in this particular. Besides, 
of such a system could run 


What the nation cannot afford is any de- 
fense gamble that could result in annihila- 
tion of ANY US. city or cities—the cost of 
which could be in the multiplied billions, 
and countless lives. 

Sec: McNamara has not proven 
himself to be an expert in military evalua- 
tion, strategic and tactical decisions. These 
do not lend themselves to Whiz Kid manip- 
ulation at the computer keyboard. Yet he 
has disputed a base point of national secur- 
ity and defense urgently recommended as 
vital by men possessed of a military knowl- 
edge matching their responsibility. 

If it should turn out that the Sec-Def is 
right in this argument (and the Joint Chiefs 
wrong) the taxpayers would have to pick up 
in the long haul an added bill estimated at 
$5 billion to $40 billion—an imprecise cal- 
culation, of considerable latitude between 
its two extremes. 

But if the Joint Chiefs are right—and Mr. 
McNamara wrong—the cost of foregoing this 
anti-missile system could be in the hundreds 
of billions; with few, if any, left to pick up 
the pieces and put a demolished America 
together again. In the analysis of military 
need, for security and survival, the national 
preference is for enlightened military 
judgment. 

By the same token, the fighting of a war— 
ite strategic and tactical decisions; the op- 
eration for victory—are for capable military 
determination. The McNamara record does 
not shine in any particular of off-side signal 
calling. 

A mounting crescendo of public sentiment 
demands swift and telling action to win 
the war in Vietnam; with intensified bomb- 
ing of enemy territory favored, to end it in 
victory in the quickest time possible. That 
fact reflects in enlarged operations—air, sea, 
and land—building to a new peak of sus- 
tained assault. It accords with the instinc- 
tive desire of the men, and their command, 
in that field, to win it. Procrastination and 
indecisiveness are not of the military making. 

President Johnson is right in the decision 
obviously reached to take off the brakes and 
press that drive to victory—aware finally that 
there is no other avenue to a genuine peace 
negotiation. The message thus conveyed to 
the enemy is that America means business; 
with no Nervous Nellieism concerning the 
impact of that message on Handi partners 
in , including Red China. It is the 
only way of reasonably that the 
sacrifice to date in Vietnam will not have 
been in vain. 

America needs the same realistic decision 
with regard to vital particulars of defense at 
home—among them the anti-missile system; 
long on the drawing board but shore on ful- 
fillment while Russia has built—and is build- 
ing—its own. The Soviet evidently believes 
it can “afford” that defense system, and is 
doing it. 

The United States can provide whatever it 
takes for maximum security. The most 
abundantly productive land on earth can 
afford the investment which informed au- 
thorities deem essential. What it cannot af- 
ford is operation dilly-dally while the known 
enemy prepares; nor suspension of research 
while that enemy, with or without treaty 
violation, engages in unlimited nuclear and 
missile experiment. 

What America cannot afford, further, is a 
programs of extravagance for non-essentials; 
the absurdities of which are compounded 
even as such key voices as Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s intone that we can’t afford“ the 
Nike-X. 

Embellishing the Great Society” concept, 
at a growing cost of dollar-billions, isn't 
nearly as important as defenses to assure the 
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survival of any civilized society. And the 
snowballing global handout contains other 
billions that could better be used to protect 
America from recognized foreign threats. 

The Joint Chiefs are not proposing to pass 
on these particulars of domestic policy. They 
have pointed out where the foreseeable dan- 
ger is, and prescribed a common sense device 
for meeting it. 

They are an obligation in 
declining to knuckle under—where a security 
conviction is at stake in this argument 
within the Pentagon. General Wheeler ren- 
dered a service in clarifying the issue before 
the country. 


Two Maryland GI’s Die in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
L.Cpl. Harold T. Vaught, of Cherry Hill, 
and Sp4c. Russell W. Dickens, of Piney 
Point were recently killed in combat in 
Vietnam, and I wish both to commend 
their courage and to honor their memory 
by including the following newspaper ar- 
ticles in the RECORD: 

Two Morge Marytanp GI’s Arg KILLED IN 
VIETNAM WAR 

Two servicemen from Maryland were killed 
Tuesday in the Vietnam war, the Defense 
Department reported yesterday. 

Lance Cpl. Harold T. Vaught, 20, a Marine 
Corps draftee, was killed by shrapnel from 
an enemy “explosive device” while on patrol 
in Quang Ngai province, according to the 
Pentagon. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Vaught, of 729 Roundview road, Cherry Hill, 
said he had recently written that Vietnam 
was “nothing but fighting and killing.” 

LOYAL TO CORPS 

The marine’s mother sald her son wrote 
her that “he'd rather be Mm hell.” 

But, Mrs. Vaught added, he was always 
loyal to the Marine Corps. 

Corporal Vaught, a graduate of Southern 
High School, wrote in his last letter than 
“he didn’t think he'd make it back,” accord- 
ing to his mother. 

Mrs. Vaught said her son was drafted and 
volunteered to do his two years in the Ma- 
3 He expected to be discharged in 

uly. 

Besides his parents, Corporal Vaught is 
survived by two younger sisters, Rita Mar- 
lene and Patricia Ann Vaught, and by his 
great-grandmother who lives with the fam- 
ily, Mrs. Ida Conway. 

REENLISTED FOR VIETNAM 

The other Marylander killed in action was 
Spec. 4 Russell W. Dickens, 23, an Army 
draftee who served a tour of duty in Ger- 
many and then reenlisted to go to Vietnam. 

Specialist Dickens was the son of Mr, and 
Mrs. James Dickens, of Piney Point, St. 
Marys county. 

The soldier's father, a waterman, said his 
son “liked Vietnam all right” but was both- 
ered by the heat, which sometimes was as 
high as 115 degrees. 

Specialist Dickens was graduated from 
Great Mills High School in St. Marys county. 
His family said he planned to be a career 
soldier. 

He had been in Vietnam about six weeks 
before he was killed, according to the family. 

Specialist Dickens is survived by his par- 
ents and by nine brothers and sisters. 
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His sisters are: Mrs. Elizabeth Barnes, of 
Washington; Mrs. Elaine Frederick, of Abell, 
St. Marys county; Mrs. Mary Alice Stewart, 
and Mrs. Cecilia Young, both of Leonard- 
town, Maryland. 

Brothers surviving are: Francis, Paul, 
Ernest and James Dickens, Jr., all of Piney 
Point; and Vincent Dickens, of Norfolk. 


House Says “No” to Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House an excellent editorial in 
the Chicago Sun-Times of March 3, 1967, 
which presents an objective view of the 
action taken by the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to Representative-elect 
Adam C. Powell. This editorial follows: 

House Says “No” ro POWELL 


The House'or Representatives has voted, 
307 to 116, to exclude Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N.Y.). The action indicates the 
willingness of the House to antagonize his 
Harlem constituency and to face a possible 
impasse if he is re-elected—a situation which 
could have been avoided if the Congressmen 
had accepted the carefully considered pun- 
ishment prescribed by a special investigating 
committee. But the House obviously did 
not consider loss of seniority, a $40,000 fine 
and censure seyere enough to match the 
charge of misappropriated federal funds. 

The House was within its rights to vote 
for exclusion. Article 1, Section 5, of the 
U.S. Constitution says, “Each house shall 
be the judge of the election returns and 
qualifications of its own members.” C. Her- 
man Pritchett, professor of political science 
at the University of Chicago and a noted 
authority on the Constitution, wrote in his 
book “The American Constitution,” Un- 
der this power, either house can in effect 
enforce additional qualifications by refus- 
ing to seat any duly elected member.” 

Pritchett points out that individual con- 
gressman have been disqualified on several 
grounds, The House refused to seat a Utah 
polygamist in 1900. Victor L. Berger of Wis- 
consin, a Socialist, was refused his seat by 
the House in 1919, because of his conviction 
under the Espionage Act for opposing the 
war, Berger was re-elected by his constitu- 
ents. He was again denied his seat. Before 
he was re-elected for a third time the Su- 
preme Court reversed his conviction and the 
House then seated him. Almost a decade 
later, the Senate refused to seat Frank L. 
Smith of Dlinols and William S. Vare of 
Pennsylvania, because of scandals in connec- 
tion with thelr campaign funds. Pritchett 
says, “There would seem to be no possible 
Judicial recourse against such legislative 
decisions.” 

The argument that Powell is being pun- 
ished because he is a Negro is fallacious. 
Careful investigations showed Powell's be- 
havior to have been unique in the degree 
of its arrogance and abuses. Nor can his 
brazen defiance of the courts of his own 
state be condoned. Powell's subsequent 
demonstration of unconcern about his con- 
duct was hardly the act of a contrite man. 
The odds are that the House probably suf- 
fered Powell's arrogance and misdeeds as 
long as it did because of a reluctance to 
move against a Negro. Had Powell been 
in another branch of government, or even 
in private business, his punishment might 
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have been swifter in coming. He might have 
been indicted on criminal charges. Powell 
brought this upon himself. His race should 
haye nothing to do with the case, although 
some House members may have voted 
against him for that reason. 

Powell has said he will take his case to 
the courts. That is his privilege and right, 
as it is his right to say in his defense that 
he is probably not the only congressman 
who has violated the rules and the law. If 
there are others Congress should uncover 
and judge them, as Powell has been judged. 


Silver Star Recipient From Hawaii Loses 
Life in Vietnam Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sadness in my heart that I rise to 
pay tribute to a brave young Hawaii 
soldier who has made the supreme sacri- 
fice for his country, Army Sergeant Ed- 
ward N. Kaneshiro, who last week gave 
up his life in Vietnam. 

Sergeant Kaneshiro, the 78th Island 
man killed in Vietnam, was recommended 
last January for the highest award which 
a grateful Nation can bestow on its mili- 
tary heroes—the Medal of Honor. His 
intrepidity in the previous action has al- 
ready been recognized by the award of 
the Silver Star, and I believe my col- 
leagues will want to take special note of 
an article which appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser on March 9, 1967, telling 
of Sergeant Kaneshiro’s courageous ex- 
ploits while under fire. 

To the family of this fallen soldier, I 
extend heartfelt condolences over their 
great loss. The Nation, too, is saddened 
by the loss of this decorated fighting 
man. 

The news article concerning Sergeant 
Edward N. Kaneshiro, Hawaii's brave 
combat soldier, is respectfully submitted 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Hawart SOLDIER KILLED IN COMBAT 

S/Sgt. Edward N. Kaneshiro, recommended 
in January for the Medal of Honor, was killed 
Monday in Vietnam, the Army said last night. 

The Army said only that 38-year-old Kane- 
shiro died of gunshot wounds. No other de- 
tails were available. He was the 78th Island 
man killed in Vietnam. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro leaves a wife, four small 
children and his mother, all living on Oahu. 

He was & member of C Company, Ist Bat- 
talion, 9th Cavalry, Ist Cavalry Division (Air 
mobile). He had been in the Army eight 
years. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro was home on rest and re- 
cuperation leave in December, but told his 
family nothing about the action of Dec. 1 
for which he received the Silver Star and 
was recommended for the Medal of Honor. 

He escaped injury in that battle, which 
occurred at the village of Phu Nuu II in the 
Kim River Valley in the Central Highlands of 
South Vietnam. 

His company was on a search and destroy 
mission in which several Americans had been 
Killed or wounded. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro, armed with grenades and 
an M-16 rife, entered a Viet Cong trench 
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alone, He threw six grenades at the enemy 
as he was fired upon. He killed six or seven 
Viet Cong. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro’s wife, Mitsuko, and their 
four children live at 2549-B 10th Ave., Palolo. 
The children are Naomi, 7; Doris, 5; Tom, 4, 
and John, 2%. 

His mother is Mrs. Tama Kaneshiro of 551 
Hoomalu St. Pearl City. 

Sgt. Kaneshiro was graduated from Leile- 
hua High School and served with the 25th 
Infantry (Wolfhounds) before being assigned 
to the Ist Cavalry Division. 


Friendship Square 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues who are interested in inter- 
national friendship, and also in reversing 
the balance-of-payments problem, will 
be pleased to note that New York City, 
under Mayor John V. Lindsay, my pred- 
ecessor as Congressman for the 17th 
Congressional District of New York, is 
acting on both counts. 

On Monday, February 27, Times 
Square, at the “crossroads of America,” 
in my district, had its name changed to 
Friendship Square, for a special cere- 
mony in which Mayor Lindsay desig- 
nated 1967 as “International Tourist 
Year.” 

Special commendation should be given 
to Phillip Schweidel, New York City’s 
director of tourism, and Commissioner 
John S. Palmer of the department of 
public events for their work in helping 
to bring to New York City and to the 
United States, people from all over the 
world. 

The motto of International Tourist 
Year is, “Tourism—The Passport to 
Peace.“ 

The statement from the New York 
City Department of Public Events and 
Mayor Lindsay's proclamation follow: 
MAYOR PROCLAIMS OBSERVANCE OF INTERNA- 

TIONAL Tourist YEAR—CrTY HALL CEREMONY 

FEATURES TROCLAMATION—TIMES SQUARE 

To BE RENAMED “FRIENDSHIP SQUARE” 

Mayor John V. Lindsay has designated 1967 
as “International Tourist Year” in New York 
City and Times Square will be known as 
“Friendship Square” to mark the observance. 
The announcement was made today by Com- 
missioner John S. Palmer of the Department 
of Public Events. 

Mayor Lindsay points out that New York 
City for many years has been recognized as 
an international travel center because it is 
the world's center of culture and entertain- 
ment. Included in attractions are great and 
unique museums, the whole art of the the- 
ater, creative music, opera and dance, and 
through the construction of Lincoln Center 
it has provided an internationally recognized 
focal point for the presentation of cultural 
events. 

On Monday, February 27 at 11:00 A.M. the 
Times Square sign located at Broadway and 
43rd Street will be changed to read “Friend- 
ship Square“. Florence Henderson, cele- 
brated stage personality will participate in 
the event with Commissioner John S. Palmer 
of the Department of Publio Events. Phillip 
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Schweidel, the City’s Director of Tourism, 
George Fichtenbaum, National Executive Di- 
rector of the American Society of Travel 
Agents and officials of travel agencies will 
also be present. By naming Times Square 
“Friendship Square”, it is the objective that 
this focal center of activities should be & 
persistent reminder that New York is a 
microcosm of the world community and 
serves as concrete evidence that people of 
every nation can live and prosper together in 
peace. 

In a City Hall ceremony on Monday at 3:00 
p.m., Deputy Mayor Robert W. Sweet, on be- 
half of the Mayor will present the official 
Proclamation to Phillip Schweidel, Director 
of Tourism for New York City. Participat- 
ing in the ceremony will be Sidney Pudell, 
President of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Travel Agents and 
George Fichtenbaum, National Executive Di- 
rector of the American Society of Travel 
Agents. 

The motto of International Tourist Year 
is “Tourism—The Passport to Peace,” It 
Is hoped that this will prove to be not mere- 
ly A slogan but a statement of reality. 

TEXT OF MAYOR'S PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has designated 1967 as In- 
ternational Tourist Year, thus recognizing 
the importance of international tourism as 
“a basic and most desirable human activity 
deserving the praise and encouragement of 
all peoples and governments”; and 

Whereas, there exists the need for closer 
international cooperation in promoting tour- 
ism as a vital instrument in the promotion 
of peace which is essential to tourism; and 

Whereas, the city of New York is a truly 
international city encompassing within its 
boundaries a world community thus provid- 
ing conclusive evidence that men of every 
nation and of the most diverse origins can 
together live in amity and achieve progress 
through peace: now, therefore, I, John V. 
Lindsay, Mayor of the city of New York do 
hereby proclaim the year 1967, as Interna- 
tional Tourist Year" in New York City and 
call upon all of our citizens to serve as wel- 
coming hosts to the thousands who will 
visit us. 

In witness whereof I haye hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the City of New 
York to be affixed. 


Limiting Textile Imports Into the 
United States 


SPEECH 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the efforts of 
my colleagues to bring about an end to 
the unfair competition of foreign textile 
imports. In the Third District of 
Georgia, the textile industry is a major 
muscle of the economy, and as the Repre- 
sentative from this district I am very 
cognizant of the worsening climate for 
domestic textile. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we must act, and 
act now, in order to keep the textile in- 
dustry as a strong and vital part of our 
Nation’s economy and as a vital part of 
the national defense. With over 2 million 
people employed directly and indirectly 
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in the textile industry, its importance is 
obvious. 

I congratulate my colleagues on their 
statements concerning this problem, and 
I join with them in urging early action. 


Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pride in joining many of my colleagues 
in commemorating 1967, the 714th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian national unity, and 
February 16, 1967, the 49th aniversary of 
the founding of the Lithuanian Republic. 
Those who cherish freedom recognize 
the intense devotion to liberty which 
has aways characterized the Lithuanian 
people. 

I would like to share with my colleagues 
an editorial from the Schenectady 
Gazette along with two letters published 
in the same paper, that testify to this 
devotion. They magnificently reflect 
the deep love and concern of American 
Lithuanians for their homeland. 

We must never forget those who are 
working for the day when Lithuania 
will once again join the family of free 
nations. 4 

The editorial and letters follow: 

[From the Schenectady Gazette} 
A REMINDER 


Today is the 49th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence, an event observed by 
Lithuanians in this country with sadness 
because of the Soviet seizure of Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia during World war II. 

Sir Winston Churchill wrote, in his second 
volume of the history of the war, that the 
Baltic states “should be sovereign peoples.” 
Our own government has never recognized 
the seizure by the Soviet communists, Fi- 
nally, Congress last year adopted a resolution 
which calls for the President to bring up the 
question of Lithuania before the United Na- 
tions. Americans of Lithuanian extraction 
have been appealing for action by our gov- 
ernment ever since the war. One of the de- 
mands is for free elections in Lithuania 
under UN supervision. 

It is especially appropriate to call attention 
to the anniversary of Lithuanian independ- 
ence because of what is said to be a changing 
climate of relations between the USSR and 
the U.S, and other Western governments. It 
is said that the cold war, for all practical 
purposes, is over. The U.S. and USSR are 
seeking closer trade relations and more co- 
operation-in other directions. But the fact 
that the Baltic states are not free should be 
a reminder that the Soviet government has 
not “reformed” to any such extent as that. 
We should continue to press for freedom for 
the Baltic States. 


{From the Schenectady Gazette, letters to 
the editor] 
FREEDOM SOUGHT FOR LITHUANIA 
EDITOR, GAZETTE: 

The 49th anniversary of Lithuanians is ap- 
proaching. When Feb. 16 arrives, Lith- 
anians and Americans of Lithuanian extrac- 
tion will be commemorating this event. 

Lithuania is a small nation and has every 
right to be free. When the Soviet marched 
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her armies into Lithuania in June, 1940, she 
broke a non-aggression treaty which she 
made with Lithuania, The action by the 
Soviets was against all principles of justice 
and charity. 

This is why our government has refused 
to recognize the dejure seizure of Lithuania 
by the Soviet communists. 

Congress last year passed Resolution No. 
416 which calls for the President of the 
United States to bring up the question of 
Lithuania before the United Nations and 
other world forums. It calls for free elec- 
tions in Lithuania under the supervision of 
the United Nations. If our Government 
passed this resolution, it means something. 
Our Government thereby recognizes the fact 
that like so many other countries, Lithuania 
has been unjustly subjugated. 

KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA, 


Grnriveve Gon. 
Vice President, Amsterdam. 
EDITOR, GAZETTE: 

The Prime Minister of England and a great 
Allied leader during World War II, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, has been called by some his- 
toxlans as “The man of the Century”. Many 
of his magnificent speeches are still remem- 
bered today, and are rated In history as mas- 
terpleces. No great statesman of our time 
had such a command of the English lan- 
guage; throughout his career he preserved 
every scrap of significant material for the 
books he knew he would eventually write. 
One of the great contributions he made to 
historians, were the volumes he wrote re- 
garding the history of the Second World War. 

On Feb. 16, as Americans of Lithuanian 
descent commemorate the 49th anniversary 
of Lithuania's independence from the Rus- 
sian Empire in World war I, we find some 
interesting excerpts from the writings of Sir 
Winston Churchill regarding Lithuania. 

Today, this freedom and independence is 
lost as Lithuania is once again a part of the 
Russian Empire, not by her own choice, but 
due to the tragic circumstances of World 
War II. The Soviet Union will have you 
believe that the people of Lithuania yearned 
to return to the loving arms of “Mother 
Russia,“ and embrace its Communist way 
of life. The Soviets certainly did not con- 
vince Mr. Churchill of that propaganda, In 
his first volume of the history of the Second 
World War, “The gathering Storm,” Sir Win- 
ston wrote: 

“The next step taken by Russia after par- 
titioning Poland with Germany, was to make 
three “Mutual Assistance Pacts” with 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. These Bal- 
tic States were the most vehemently anti- 
Bolshevist regions in Europe. They had 
built up a type of society and government of 
which the main principle was hostility to 
Communism and to Russia. ... They were 
immediately occupied by strong Russian 
forces, against which they had no means of 
effectual resistance. A ferocious liquidation 
of all anti-Communist and anti-Russian 
elements was carried through, by the usual 
methods. Great numbers of people, who for 
20 years had lived in freedom in their native 
land, and had represented the dominant 
majority of its people, disappeared. A large 
proportion of these were transported to 
Siberia. 

Sir Winston Churchill, in his second vol- 
ume of the history of the war, "The Grand 
Alliance,” strongly expressed his sentiments 
of follows: 

“ Thus the deadly comb ran back and 
forth, and back again, through Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania. There was no doubt, 
however, where the right lay. The Baltic 
States should be sovereign peoples.” 

While vacationing in Florida in January 
of 1942, Prime Minister Churchill sent the 


following message to Foreign Secretary Sir 
Anthony Eden: 
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“We haye never recognized the 1941 
frontiers of Russia ... They were acquired 
by acts of aggression in shameful collusion 
with Hitler. ... The transfer of the peoples 
of the Baltic States to Soviet Russia against 
their will, would be contrary to all the prin- 
ciples for which we are fighting this war, and 
would dishonour our cause. ... In any case, 
there can be no question of settling frontiers 
until the Peace Conference, I know Presi- 
dent Roosevelt holds this view as strongly 
as I do.” 

Unfortunately; the postwar Peace Con- 
ference never became a reality because So- 
viet Russia never did want the question of 
frontiers settled, unless on her own terms, 
naturally. And so, the Cold War was born. 
The majority of nations in the free world 
have never recognized the absorption of the 
Baltic States into the Red Empire. The 
words of Sir Winston Churchill, apparently, 
have not been forgotten. 

The wheels of justice turn, ever so slowly, 
and I believe that eventually “right” will 
preyail over “might.” Justice works in many 
strange and different ways. History has 
shown us time and time again, that an em- 
pire that depends upon fear and suppression 
of the people for its existence, eventually 
erodes and crumbles way, like a house bullt 
on a foundation of sand. That is one of 
the reasons why I feel that the Russian 
occupation of Lithuania is only a temporary 
one, and in time, her people will once again 
join the family of free nations. 

Enwarp W. BARANAUSKAS. 


Where the Water Hits the Wheel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to recommend to my colleagues an 
editorial from the Christian Index, offi- 
cial publication since 1822 of the Baptist 
Convention of the State of Georgia, call- 
ing special attention to the comments 
made by the Honorable Lester G. Mad- 
dox, Governor of the State of Georgia, 
which I believe deserves the attention of 
all thinking Americans. 

WHERE THE Water Hits THE WHEEL 

“Equal time” is a precious phrase among 
modern politicians. We believe in it. 

We've been writing to Gov. Lester Maddox, 
telling him what we expect of him as politi- 
cal leader of our state. He deserves equal 
time to answer. 

His first reply is a sermon in itself. It was 
addressed to the editor but has a message for 
all Georgia Baptists. Gov, Maddox said: 

“I am particularly concerned that you will 
help me in bringing local pressure and cen- 
sure upon those drugstores and newsstands 
which distribute so much filthy literature, 
and I am counting on you to help guide our 
programs and activities in such channels 
that we may direct our young people's activ- 
ities toward more wholesome and construc- 
tive endeavors . . . As you well know, I can- 
not do this job alone, but can only point the 
way.” 

“Local pressure” is the key phrase in the 
governor's statement. That means pastors, 
deacons, parents, civic groups, and custom- 
ers In local communities. 

Governors and editors can issue edicts and 
write editorials, but only local citizens can 
attain real and lasting reform in the neigh- 
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borhoods where our young people live and 
learn. 


The governor said it well. 
more? 


Need we say 


The Hidden Tax of the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 24, 1967, I inserted in the REC- 
orp an excellent article written by our 
colleague, the Honorable Tuomas B. 
Curtis, of Missouri, on the draft. The 
following article is a commentary on 
the Curtis article by Prof. Walter Y. Oi, 
of the Department of Economics, Wash- 
ington University, Seattle, Wash.: 

Tue HIDDEN Tax or THE DRAFT 


I would like to commend Congressman 
B. Curtis for his fine article on the draft 
(Playboy, Feb. 1967) in which he presents 
an extremely well-articulated argument for 
the establishment of an all-volunteer army. 
Curtis argues that military manpower pro- 
curement under the compulsion and threat 
of a draft produces many real (and pres- 
ently concealed) costs in at least five ways. 

1. Reluctant service participants, Some 
men are conscripted and prevented from ex- 
ercising free choice in their occupational 
pursults. Others enlist in order to avold be- 
ing drafted at a later age. The cost of at- 
tracting these reluctant recrults in a com- 
petitive labor market should be included in 
the opportunity cost of acquiring military 
personnel. 

2. High personnel turnover. Men who are 
overtly or covertly forced into military serv- 
ice are surely less likely to remain in service, 
especially at the low levels of first-term pay 
which now prevail. In addition to the 
higher training costs, the rapid turnover 
magnifies the requirements for initial en- 
listments. 

3. Uncertainties of a draft. The youths 
who do not voluntarily enter military service 
must bear the uncertainties of “if and when” 
they will be drafted. They may remain in 
school, seek jobs that bestow an occupational 
deferment, enter marriage and fatherhood, 
etc., all to the end of staying out of service. 
Those men who cannot obtain a deferment 
are discriminated against by employers. 

4. Inefficient manpower utilization. Since 
the draft assures adequate supplies of new 
recruits, it is alleged that the Armed Services 
are wasteful in their use of manpower. Since 
I have not examined this important aspect of 
military manpower policies, I shall refrain 
from commenting further on it. 

5. Reserves. Finally, the Reserves and Na- 
tional Guard units which are amply sup- 
plied by draft-motivated enlistments (over 
70 per cent stated that they would not have 
enlisted if there had been no draft) do not 
appear to be fulfilling the role that Congress 
had intended. 

In my research, presented to the Draft 
Conference at the University of Chicago and 
to the meetings of the American Economic 
Association, I attempted to estimate the 
economic costs of the draft as they derive 
from the first two items. The results of my 
study clearly support the conclusions reached 
by Congressman Curtiss. 

Curtiss has rightly questioned the need for 
a draft in light of the postwar baby boom 
now military age. If military needs 
return to their pre-Vietnam levels, the De- 
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tense Department estimates that only 34 
per cent of all males will enter military serv- 
ice. It is of some interest to examine the 
Way in which these men will enter service 
life. In the years ahead, 1970-75. 510,000 
men per year will be required to maintain a 
force of 2.7 million men, while another 125,- 
000 are needed to sustain the reserves. An- 
nual draft calls are expected to be between 
55,000 and 100,000 depending on the unem- 
Ployment rate in the civillan economy. By 
excluding the reserve enlistments, we find 
that only 27 percent of all males will be de- 
manded for active duty forces. 

Although draftees account for less than 
10 per cent of initial enlistments (including 
newly commissioned officers), the remainder 
are not all true volunteers. Defense Depart- 
Ment surveys indicate that many volunteers 
can properly be called reluctant—men who 
enlist because of the threat of a draft. In 
fact 38 per cent of volunteers to regular en- 
listed ranks and 41 per cent of officers were 
estimated to be reluctant participants who 
probably would not have volunteered in the 
absence of a draft. The high percentages of 
draft-motivated accessions to the Armed 

are not surprising when one notes 
that first-term pay is around $210 per month 
for an enlisted man and $400 per month for 
an officer. These pay figures include the 
implicit monetary value of quarters and 
subsistence provided to servicemen. 

The extent to which personnel turnover 
Will be reduced in a voluntary force can be 
gauged from Air Force studies. Airmen 
whose primary reason for enlistment was 
related to the draft (“volunteered in prefer- 
ence to being drafted" and “choice of Serv- 
ice") had considerably lower re-enlistment 
rates than the career-motivated volunteers. 
If all recruits to the Army were true volun- 
teers, I estimate that the first-term re-enlist- 
ment rate would rise from 22 to 33 per cent. 
Since fewer men would be in a training 
Status in an all-volunteer force, the force 
Strength could be reduced with no loss in 
the effective strength. Moreover, the annual 
flows of initial enlistments to sustain a force 
of 2.7 million men fall sharply: in the Army, 
from 215,000 to 145,000 recruits to maintain 
an enlisted strength of 857,000 men. The 
Smaller intake of new recruits implies a 
Corresponding cut in the percentage of each 
age class that will be demanded for military 
service. Under a continued draft, 27 per 
cent of all males must enter military serv- 
ice, but when all recrults freely choose mill- 
tary service over competing civilian jobs, it 
is estimated that less than 20 per cent 
will have to be attracted into the Armed 
Services. 

if the draft were abolished with no accom- 
panying changes in pay or other recruitment 
incentives, available data suggest that initial 
enlistments would fall by 44 per cent. How- 
ever, since each true volunteer stays in sery- 
ice longer, the active duty force strength will 
fall by only 20 per cent—to around 2.2 mil- 
lion men. Military pay must, therefore, be 
raised to attract enough recruits on a volun- 
tary basis to achieve the objective of 2.7 
million men in the active Armed Forces. 
The Defense Department estimates that 
budgetary costs (and therefore taxes) would 
rise by 4 to 17 billion dollars if the draft 
Were replaced by a system of voluntary man- 
power procurement, My estimates for this 
cost are around 4 billion dollars. 

The global figures from the Defense budget 
can more meaningfully be converted to the 
monthly pay of an enlisted man. In 1963, 
the base pay of an Army recruit in his first 
year of service was $88 per month; the value 
of meals, room, and other things supplied by 
the Army is estimated to be equivalent to 
around $70 per month, yielding a total 
Monthly income of $158. In my study I 
estimate that the Army private’s pay must 
be raised to $325 per month to attract 
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enough men on a voluntary basis; the 
average monthly incomes of 17-19-year-old 
high school graduates was only $270 in 1964. 
The pay increases already legislated by Con- 
gress have mainly applied to men in the 
career force (four or more years of service), 
presumably because sufficient numbers of 
initial enlistments could be obtained via the 
draft. My estimated base pay of $325 per 
month, when coupled with those pay in- 
creases which also extend to a lesser degree 
to the entire force, would result in a $4 bil- 
lion addition to the Defense budget. The 
Department's $17 billion cost for a voluntary 
army implies that first-term pay (over three 
years of service) must be inflated by 282 
per cent. In terms of monthly pay scales, 
the Army private’s pay would climb from its 
1963 level of $158 to $750 per month, an 
estimate which appears unreasonably high 
when only one man in five must be recruited 
to sustain a voluntary force of 2.7 million 
men. 

Because of our failure to pay servicemen 
the wages that would be required to obtain 
their services on a voluntary basis, we im- 
pose on them a real cost of military service. 
This point is made in the following excerpt 
from the Curtiss article. 

“Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith stated 
these social costs succinctly when he said, 
‘The draft survives principally ag a device 
by which we use compulsion to get young 
men to serve at less than the market rate 
of pay. We shift the cost of military serv- 
ice from the well-to-do taxpayer who bene- 
fits by lower taxes to the impecunious young 
draftee. This is a highly regressive arrange- 
ment that we would not tolerate in any other 
area, Presumably, freedom of choice here 
as elsewhere would by worth paying for,’” 


What is the cost borne by draftees and 
reluctant volunteers? It is simply the differ- 
ence between the market rate of pay in an 
all-volunteer force and the current low level 
of first-term pay. The youth who now enter 
military service recelve $158 per month. If, 
however, they had been recruited by a volun- 
tary army, they would have received around 
$325. The difference of $167 per month is 
surely a hidden tax implicitly paid by the 
draftee, thereby allowing a lower Defense 
budget for active-duty military personnel. 
Over the first term of service (three years), 
this hidden tax is about $1,700 per year per 
dra tee. 

The size of this hidden tax is staggering 
when viewed from the perspective of the 
Federal income taxes paid by all citizens. 
The 1965 Federal income taxes for the 67 
million taxpayers who filed returns were 
$70.8 billion, or $1,057 per taxpayer. The 
burden was only $570 per year for each man 
and woman over 18 years of age. The in- 
equity of the situation becomes downright 
shameful when one remembers that even 
under a continued draft, with its high per- 
sonnel turnover, only 27 per cent of all 
males must serve. Why should we insist 
that the youths who serve in our Armed 
Forces be taxed at a rate three times greater 
than the tax burden placed on all adults? 
If the move to a voluntary force entails 
an additional $4 billion outlay, the income 
tax for each adult would rise by $32 per 
year. 

The real cost of procuring manpower for a 
large defense establishment is high. To con- 
ceal part of these costs by placing hidden 
taxes on those who serve instead-of ex- 
plicit taxes on all citizens is clearly un- 
desirable, The real costs of military man- 
power are, if anything higher under a draft. 
In the forthcoming Congressional Hearings 
on the draft, I hope that Congress seriously 
examines the total economic costs of a draft 
and the feasibility of an all-volunteer force. 

WALTER Y. OI, 
University of Washington. 
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Mary McGrory Writes on the Teachers 
Corps 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a per- 
ceptlve article by Mary McGrory on the 
activities of the Teacher Corps appeared 
dike tape in the Washington Sunday 

r. 

Miss MeGrory points out that the 
Teacher Corps enables experienced 
teachers and young teacher interns who 
want to teach in poverty-plagued schools 
to do just that. These schools badly 
need teachers. Without the Teacher 
Corps they would be unable to find and 
train the young people who want, with 
guidance and support of highly qualified 
experienced teachers, to tackle some of 
education’s most pressing problems. 

The Teacher Corps is “a simple and 
direct approach to the sea of troubles in 
poor schools in both country and towns.” 
Both the experienced and young teach- 
ers who have committed their idealism 
and enthusiasm in the struggle to bring 
high quality education to poor urban and 
rural schools deserves the full support of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of Mary 
McGrory’s article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C. 
Mar. 12, 1967 
THE EMBATTLED TEACHERS CORPS 
(By Mary McGrory) 

The Teacher Corps, a modest proposal to 
combat ignorance in the slums, has engen- 
dered a hostility on Capitol Hill that baffies 
and discourages its friends, 

The Teacher Corps trains volunteers who 
ask only to be allowed to teach in poor 
schools where many teachers fear to tread. 
Since assignments to “blackboard jungles” 


-are not exactly fought over, it is incompre- 


hensible to many observers, including Presi- 
dent Johnson, that anybody would want to 
stand in the way of the volunteers. 

But Republicans have made opposition to 
the Teacher Corps a party issue and con- 
servative Democrats, while less vocal, have 
fought it every step of the way. The Corps 
sdeaked through the Senate Appropriations 
Committee by one vote last year, and was 
initially rejected by the House. Its “Perils 
of Pauline” existence seems likely to con- 
tinue in this session. 

Some 1,200 volunteers are now actually at 
work. Sen. Gaylord Nelson, D-Wis., one of 
the Corps’ few friends on Capitol Hill, re- 
ports that he has not had a single complaint 
from any principal who has interns in his 
school, 

The volunteers are trained under the Office 
of Education in summer courses where they 
learn about subcultures and the special prob- 
lems of poor children. They visit the grim 
neighborhoods where they will live and teach. 

The President has just told Congress he 
wants to expand the number of yolunteers to 
5,500 by September 1968. He wants an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $125 million in 
fiscal 1967. 

His espousal of the scheme, which was 
originally proposed by Nelson and Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, D-Mass., is one of the 
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factors that have made the Corps vulnerable, 
It is an easy way to buck the President. 

While it seems to its admirers a simple and 
direct approach to the sea of troubles in 
poor schools in both country and town, the 
Corps is regarded by its enemies as a nefari- 
ous scheme for bringing Uncle Sam into the 
elementary and secondary classrooms of the 
land. 

The administration has tried to meet this 
objection by dropping the word “National” 
from. the designation of “Teacher Corps.” 
It has given local jurisdictions the right to 
hire staff and volunteers at will. It has ad- 
justed salary scales so that no volunteer will 
receive more money than a beginning teacher 
in the same school. 

Nelson started with the idea of interns 
based on his observation of the work of Peace 
Corps returnees in the Cardozo area of Wash- 
ington. Kennedy was inspired by the 1963 
experiment in Prince Edward County, Va., 
where schools were closed to avoid integra- 
tion. One hundred experienced teachers 
were imported from all over the country in- 
cluding elegant suburbs like Grosse Point 
and Westchester. Their efforts were a huge 
success, 7 

The two senators combined their idea in 
a bill, which was promptly attacked, Rep. 
Edith Green, D-Ore,, objected to the plrat- 
ing” of experienced teachers from other areas. 
And she foresaw morale problems among 
permanent slum teachers “just as idealistic 
and dedicated” who have paid for their mas- 
ter's degrees out of their own funds, while 
Corps volunteers working for their master's 
were financed out of federal funds. 

The National Education Association pro- 
posed that Teacher Corps funds and volun- 
teers be under the control of state depart- 
ments of education. ; 

Mrs. Johnson is going to do her bit for 
the beleaguered young Teacher Corps, On a 
journey which begins tomorrow, she will stop 
off at Canada Township, s little hollow in 
North Carolina, where there are 49 impover- 
ished families who live in shacks papered 
with newspapers and furnished with old au- 
tomobile seats. 

There are eight Teacher Corpsmen and a 
master teacher who, according to the local 
school principal, have transformed the life 
of the town. They cut their pupils’ hair, 
drive them to school in buses, collect clothes 
and shoes for them in nearby Ashville. They 
are teaching them remedial reading in a 
novel fashion. The children tell stories into 
a tape recorder and the tapes are transcribed 
into little booklets which the children then 
learn to read, 

“For some people,” said a friend of the 
Corps, “going into an area like that is like 
goling to Nigeria. They have the Peace Corps 
spirit, and the Teacher Corps gives them a 
chance to play the national game of helping 
people.” 

The hope is that Congress will allow many 
more players. 


Two Maryland Soldiers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. William L. Campbell, of Suitland, 
and Sp4c. Robert D. Yorker, of Queens- 
town, were recently killed in combat in 
Vietnam, and I wish both to commend 
their courage and to honor their memory 
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by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 
Two MARYLAND SOLDIERS KILLED IN 
VIETNAM 


Two more Maryland soldiers were killed 
last week in Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 
ment reported yesterday, They were Pfc. 
William L. Campbell, 21, of Suitland, and 
Spec. 4 Robert D. Yorker, 20, of Queenstown. 

Pfc. Campbell was killed Friday by enemy 
fire while he was on patrol, Four days 
earlier he had been awarded a Bronze Star 
for helping two men in his company who had 
been wounded by an enemy land mine. And 
late in February he had captured a Viet Cong, 
the first prisoner taken by his company. 

Pfc. Campbell was assigned to the 199th 
Infantry Brigade. He was drafted in Novem- 
ber, 1965, and arrived in Vietnam on Christ- 
mas Day 1966. 

In the long letters he wrote to his parents, 
Pfc. Campbell said that conditions in the last 
month were rough.“ His company was 
stationed in a pineapple grove on an island 
in a river, where the salt water eroded the 
lighters his parents sent and soaked the food 
they took on patrol. 

A watch or a flashlight would last about 
one patrol, he wrote. 


FORTY-ONE-PAGE LETTER 


Mrs. Campbell received a letter Monday, 
hours before she heard the news of her son's 
death from the Defense Department. It 
contained a picture of her son decorated 
with the Bronze Star and news of his awards. 

He wrote a 4i-page letter when he first 
arrived in Vietnam and continued to write 
regularly. He described the countryside, the 
primroses and the Vietnamese women with 
their geese as well as the hardships of the 
war. 

But “it was rough and he was often 
hungry,” his mother said. 

Pfc. Campbell was born in Washington, 
but lived most of his life in Suitland. 

He graduated from Suitland High School 
and attended Prince Georges College. He 
was employed by Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Pians before he was drafted. 


Who Declares War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in my 
testimony before the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress, shortly 
after it began hearings during the 89th 
Congress, I broùght up the question of 
the proper role of the Congress in the 
area of foreign policy. Since our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, there has been con- 
siderable discussion on this question and 
the constitutional power of the Congress 
to declare war. It has been pointed out 
that Congress has abdicated its power in 
the field of foreign affairs and by so do- 
ing has given the executive branch a free 
hand to conduct military actions without 
a declaration of war. 

Two recent articles, which I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp, discuss this matter. 
Mr. Arlen J. Large writes in the Wall 
Street Journal of February 23, 1967, on 
the question “Who Declares War?” And 
the U.S. News & World Report of March 
13, 1967, discusses the question, “When 
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Is a War Really a War?” 
follow: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 23, 1967] 


WHO DECLARES War?—Concress Has OFTEN 
Just LEFT THIS POWER TO THE PRESIDENT 


(By Arlen J. Large) 


The Constitution gives Congress sole power 
to declare war and issue letters of marque- 
It's futile to write your Congressman for a 
letter of marque; this special license to go 
a-pirating among the enemy's ships became 
obsolete long ago. 

Similarly headed for the attic of Con- 
stitutional antiques, many lawmakers feel, is 
the Congressional declaration of war. Com- 
mitment of massive U.S. combat forces in 
Vietnam—and in Korea before that—without 
a formal legislative pronouncement that 
“war” exists seems proof that Congress has 
surrendered yet another of its prerogatives 
to the all-powerful Executive Branch. 

“The President has presented Congress 
with a fact accomplished,” says Sen. Sam 
Ervin (D., N.C.), a former judge who likes 
to thresh in the thickets of Constitutional 
law. “I don't think the President had the 
Constitutional authority to commit troops to 
Vietnam, but now that they're there we have 
to go ahead and win.” 

Actually, at no time since U.S. forces be- 
came open combatants in 1965 has there been 
much Congressional clamor for a formal de- 
claration of war against North Vietnam; even 
Mr. Ervin concedes it’s “immaterial” now. 
The Administration has argued persuasively 
that formalizing the conflict would only make 
Hanoi more reluctant to talk peace. 


CONGRESS LOSES AGAIN 


So the atom age Executive Branch would 
seem to have wrested from a compliant Con- 
gress one more checkrein assigned to the 
people’s representatives by the Constitu- 
tion's drafters. In 1848, freshman Congress- 
man Abraham Lincoln (Whig, II.) inter- 
preted the founders’ intent this way: Kings 
had always been involving and impoverish- 
ing their people in wars, pretending gen- 
erally, if not always, that the good of the 
people was the object. This our convention 
understood to be the most oppressive of all 
kingly oppressions, and they resolved to so 
frame the Constitution that no one man 
should hold the power of bringing this op- 
pression upon us.” 

In that light, the Congressional war- 
declaring power has been one of the least 
successful provisions of the Constitution. 
Far from being a recent encroachment, the 
Presidential license to involve the nation 
unofficially in foreign combat dates almost 
from the beginning of the Republic. Un- 
declared wars waged by Harry Truman in 
Korea and Lyndon Johnson in Vietnam have 
their parallels in conflicts directed by John 
Adams against France and Thomas Jefferson 
against Tripoli—the first two tests of the 
fiedgling Congress authority in matters of 
war and peace. 

In both cases the lawmakers grudgingly 
let the Executive Branch control events. By 
1797 so many American ships had been 
seized at sea by the fleets of warring Britain 
and France that Congress ordered construc- 
tion of three frigates, established a Navy De- 
partment, restored Meutenant general's rank 
to the retired George Washington, issued 
some of those letters of marque, and other- 
wise prepared for war. There were numer- 
ous battles between U.S, and French ships, 
and American marines landed in Hispaniola ~ 
to capture a French privateer. Yet Con- 
gress never felt salty enough to initiate a 
formal declaration, and President Adams 
never asked for one. 

In 1847 the dispatch of an expedition into 
disputed Texas territory by President Polk 
resulted in a declaration of war by Congress 
after two battles had been fought. Rep. Lin- 
coln and other Mexican War doves charged 


These articles 
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that the war “was unnecessarily and uncon- 
Stitutionally commenced by the President,” 
Who merely asked Congress to “recognize” 
the prior existence of a state of war. This 
likewise was the form of the resolution in 
three other cases: The Spanish-American 
War and the first and second World Wars. 
Thus, of the five Congressionally declared 
Wars, only the first—the War of 1812—was 
genuinely initiated by the lawmakers them- 
Selves in a resolution providing that “war be 
and the same is hereby declared to exist.“ 
Though President Madison had asked for the 
declaration, the main push came from South- 
ern and Western “war hawks” eager to grab 
Canada and Florida while Britain was busy 
fighting Napoleon. Possibly even the unde- 
Clared Vietnam War has more solid public 
SUpport than the elaborately legal 1812 con- 
flict. All of New England opposed fighting 
Britain; the war resolution passed the Senate 
by a vote of only 19 to 13. 
. The idea of an 18-day debate climaxed by 
& stately roll call vote is rendered especially 
archaic by recollections of Japanese dive 
bombers surprising the Pearl Harbor battle- 
ships, and by forebodings of a 15-minute 
flight of nuclear-tipped rockets from Russia. 
The President as commander-in-chief must 
have power to make instant war these days. 
Yet this isn't a notion unique to 20th-Cen- 
tury poachers on Congressional prerogatives. 
An early draft of the Constitution in 1787 
would have given Congress power “to make 
war.” Charles Pinckney of South Carolina 
Persuaded the Philadelphia convention to 
Change the verb to “declare,” leaving the 
President with ‘power to repel sudden at- 
tacks." From the beginning, therefore, the 
Constitution was tailored to permit simple 
Congressional sanction of wars already begun. 


A PRESIDENTIAL FREE HAND 


What is new in recent years is the tendency 
for Congress to give the President a free hand 
to conduct military operations before a war 
has really started. Lawmakers in the late 
50s gave President Eisenhower a resolution 
allowing him to determine whether a Red 
Chinese attack in the Formosa Straits would 
Warrant a U.S. military response. President 
Johnson relies in part on the 1964 Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution in defending the legality 
of his subsequent commitment of troops to 
Vietnam; the resolution says the U.S. is pre- 
Pared to take “all necessary to defend 
Southeast Asian nations, “as the President 
determines.” 

Fifty years ago Congress refused to give 
President Wilson a similar blank check. Early 
in 1917, before the U.S. entered World War 
I, Mr. Wilson asked for authority to put Navy 
guns on merchant ships to defend them 
against German submarines. Additionally, 
he sought power to “employ any other instru- 
mentalities or methods that may be neces- 
Sary or adequate to protect our ships and our 
People in their legitimate and peaceful pur- 
Suits on the seas.” The “any other” clause 
was the real sticking point both in the House 
and among the “little group of willful men” 
who blocked the bill with a Senate filibuster. 

Once a war starts, declared or otherwise, 
Congress theoretically could stop it by refus- 
ing to appropriate any more money for the 
guns. But in fact this doesn't happen; most 
or the Senate's Vietnam doves don't dare open 
themselves to the charge of refusing to sup- 
Port our boys in the field. Indeed, the tend- 
ency of Congress is to press more defense 
money upon the Administration than it 
wants. 

It is the President who has mainly decided 
questions of war or peace during the nation’s 
history, with Congress just tagging along. 
His Constitutional authority as commander- 
In-chlef, foreign policy spokesman and en- 
forcer of treaties has proved to be bigger 
Medicine than the Congressional power to 
Christen war with a name. The real check 
On a President's war-making power is the 
voters’ right to chuck him or his party out of 
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office if they think he has abused it. This Then how can the U.S. fight a war in 


obviously happened to Truman’s 
Democrats In 1952 as the Korean war dragged 
on; the thought must be crossing Lyndon 
Johnson’s mind that it might happen again 
next year. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 13, 

1967] 
Wuen Is a Wan REALLY A Wan? 

Fighting in Vietnam is beginning to raise 
still another problem for official Washing- 
ton: 

Is it time to declare war? 

That is a complicated question, but it’s 
not new. Some of this country's deadliest 
conflicts have been fought “undeclared.” 

American troops have been fighting in 
Vietnam for six years. More than 7,500 
Americans have been killed and more than 
43,500 have been wounded. 

Yet no war has been declared. 

This paradox has been puzzling many peo- 
ple in this country for some time. 

Now new questions are being raised. 

How far can the U.S. go in Vietnam with- 
out declaring war? 

This question came up recently in the 
U.S. Senate. Senator Joseph Clark (Dem.), 
of Pennsylvania, proposed a declaration that 
no more than 500,000 American troops 
should be committed in Vietnam without a 
war declaration. 

The Senate rejected that idea. Instead, on 
March 1, the Senate adopted a “statement of 
congressional policy” setting forth “its firm 
intention to provide all necessary support” 
of U.S. forces fighting in Vietnam. 

The Senate also backed efforts to prevent 
an expansion of that war and to bring it to 
an end. 

Omitted from the approved statement was 
any mention of declaring war. The view 
that prevailed was that the U.S. had nothing 
to gain—and much to risk—by a formal 
declaration at this time. 

This raises anew these questions: 

What really is going on in Vietnam? If it 
is not a war, what is it? 

In the Senate debate, Senator after Sena- 
tor expressed the view that what is going on 
in Vietnam is a war, even without a decla- 
ration. 

One Senator called it a “limited war.” An- 
other called it an “illegal war.“ The situ- 
ation was described by one Senator in these 
words: 

“Whatever our views may be, a war is in 
process.” 

The State Department, however, contin- 
ues its policy of carefully referring to the 
Vietnam proceedings as a “conflict,” rather 
than calling it a war. 

Recent events raised this question: 

Is this a time of war? 

The Defense Department took the view 
that it is. The Department on February 15 
set out to bring U.S. civilians in Vietnam 
under military jurisdiction—subject to 
court-martial. Such action is authorized, 
under a 1950 law, only “in time of war.” 

The State Department stepped in quickly 
to halt the Defense Department's action. 
The question of whether to apply military 
jurisdiction to civilians was subjected to a 
study at high levels. 

Yet, even in this seeming dispute, the issue 
of whether this is actually a time of war 
was played down, officially. 

State Department spokesmen based their 
objections primarily on “political” rather 
than legal grounds. The diplomats want to 
ayoid a seeming intrusion of U.S. law into 
Vietnamese territory. 

Result of all this has been to confuse the 
American public. 

One thing that perplexes people is the 
constitutional situation. The US. Con- 
stitution says that “Congress shall have 
power to declare war.” 
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Vietnam without such a declaration? 

There are several official answers to this 
question. 

One answer is that the President can use 
troops in Vietnam under this constitutional 
authority as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. 

It is pointed out that 125 times in this 
nation’s history the President has used this 
authority to send American forces inte 
action without declaration of war by 
Congress. 

The Korean War—in which 33,629 Amert- 
| ree tr Pt and 103,284 wounded—was 

oug out @ war declarati 
the Civil War. ane OE 

Treaty commitments are cited as a legal 
justification of both the Korean and Viet- 
nam conflicts. 

It is argued that the U.S, acted in Korea 
as an agent of the United Nations—and that 
Congress had approved U.S. membership in 
the UN. 

In Vietnam, the U. N. is not involved. But 
it is argued that the U.S, is obligated to 
resist aggression there under the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty, approved by 
the U.S. Senate. 

Yet another authority cited for the U.S. 
action in Vietnam is this: In 1964 the U.S. 
Senate approved a resolution declaring the 
U.S. is “prepared, as the President deter- 
mines, to take all necessary steps, including 
the use of armed force, to assist any member 
or protocol state of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty requesting assistance 
in defense of its freedom.” 

In the recent Senate debate, there were 
Senators who said they did not intend by 
that resolution to authorize a war of such 
magnitude as that now being waged in Viet- 
nam. Some Senators challenged the consti- 
tutionality of such a war without a war 
declaration. 

Why not declare war in Vietnam? 

The Administration’s position is that such 
a declaration might provoke intervention by 
China or Russia, might raise problems for 
allies now helping in Vietnam, and would 
increase the difficulty of obtaining a peace 
agreement. 

Now, by the latest Senate action, the John- 
son Administration has another expression 
of support for its undeclared war—or what- 
ever it is—in Vietnam. 


A Soldier’s Mother Discusses the War in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967: 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr, Speaker, we 
have heard all too often recently of dis- 
content on our campuses and among our 
young men over the conduct of the war 
in Vietnam. 

While I do not agree with all facets of 
our conduct of the war, it has long been 
my feeling that now that we do have 
American fighting men in Vietnam, we 
owe it to them to vigorously prosecute 
that war so they may be safely and 
quickly brought home, under conditions 
of an honorable peace. 

It was therefore refreshing to receive 
a recent letter from a New Hampshire 
woman who has a son fighting with our 
troops in Vietnam, in which she, too, 
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urges vigorous prosecution of the war 
and lashes out at the “peace at any 
price” theme, which has been so over- 
publicized recently. 

I commend the letter, which follows, to 
my colleagues’ attention, and hope they 
will realize, as does this mother, that 
our Government must take forthright 
steps to end the conflict: 

Suncoox, N.H. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND: As the 
mother of a teen-ager fighting in Vietnam, 
I regard the present no-win policy with the 
greatest of concern. 

My Son, Douglas, (now PFC) has been 
fighting in a combat zone since mid-Decem- 
ber. He enlisted in the Army following grad- 
uation from Pembroke Academy in June 
1966, declining a four-year Army R.O.T.C. 
scholarship to the University of New Hamp- 
shire because he felt a responsibility to 
“strike a blow for freedom" in Southeast Asia. 
It has become increasingly clear to him, and 
to us at home, that whatever “blow for free- 
dom” is being struck is indeed falling short 
of the mark, 

I urge you to use all of the Influence at 
your command to demand victory in Viet- 
nam. Our fighting men deserve a fighting 
chance to win this war and return to their 
hopes and dreams in their beloved U.S.A. 

The present sacrifice of American lives in 
a no-win war is immoral, as is an appease- 
ment or “peace at any price“ policy. Let's 
have victory—then peace! 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, MAYNARD D. Moses. 


Fish Farming Shows Great Promise at 
Hawaii's Oceanic Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, last 
week President Johnson submitted to 
Congress a report calling for a compre- 
hensive national program in oceano- 
graphy, and I hope that this report will 
receive immediate and full consideration 
by the Congress during the present ses- 
sion. At a recent news conference, Vice 
President HUMPHREY, who serves as 
Chairman of the Interdepartment Na- 
tional Council of Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development, which helped 
to prepare the report for the President, 
said that the top priority item was food 
from the sea. 

I think it pertinent here to call atten- 
tion to the results of a stepped-up re- 
search program in fish farming which is 
being conducted at the Oceanic Institute 
in Hawaii. This program is aimed ulti- 
mately at helping protein-poor nations 
by developing techniques to farm fish like 
agricultural products. 

Harsh statistics reveal that starvation 
is now killing an estimated 12,000 people 
each day and more than 4 million each 
year. With the world population now 
growing at the rate of about 2 percent a 
year, but with the world food supply 
growing at a rate of only 1 percent, we 
must continue to direct our efforts toward 
the scientific exploration of our marine 
resources. 
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The important research at the Maka- 
puu Point facility in Hawail being carried 
on under the direction of its newly ap- 
pointed director, Dr. John R. Hendrick- 
son, was the subject of a recent article by 
Reporter Helen Altonn, which appeared 
in the Wednesday, March 1, 1967, issue 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. I believe 
my colleagues will find this article of in- 
terest, and I am pleased to submit it for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MULLET GETTING HORMONE TESTS 
(By Helen Altonn) 

Hormone treatments are being used to 
induce mullet to spawn, in stepped up efforts 
at fish-farming at the Oceanic Institute, 

Dr. John R. Hendrickson, new director of 
the Makapuu Point research facility, said 
injecting fish with hormones is one way of 
forcing them to spawn. 

Another is to fool them into thinking they 
are in the sea, he said. 

This is accomplished by gradually shifting 
from brackish to salt water in the tanks— 
“a replica of moving down to full sea in 
nature," he commented. 

A zoologist, Hendrickson has specialized 
in sea turtles, and hasn't given up this 
research. 

But he said the major effort occupying the 
six institute scientists is mullet reproduc- 
tion, j 

The program is aimed ultimately at help- 
ing protein-poor nations by developing tech- 
niques to farm fish like agricultural 
products. 

Ancient Island fish ponds once were the 
Hawalians’ major source of protein, 

Ponds along Molokal's southern coast have 
been leased by the institute, and so far, three 
have been restored and stocked with mullet. 

If brackish water fish farms can be estab- 
lished successfully here, it is hoped to use 
the procedures to feed the populations of 
underdeveloped countries. 

The Rockefeller Foundation ls supporting 
the project with a three-year, $350,000 
grant—which runs out in July, 1968. 

“We're doing the first work on mullet be- 
cause it promises the most significant re- 
wards," Hendrickson said. 

While the fleld activity is getting started 
on Molokal, the more intricate and delicate 
job of trying to get the captive fish to spawn 
is going on at the Makapuu laboratories. 

James N. Ellis directs the fish culture re- 
search. 

He said only in two isolated incidents—re- 
ported in Taiwan and Israel—have mullet 
spawned in captivity. 9 

Concerning the use of hormones, he ex- 
plained that they supplement natural hor- 
mones which the fish produce. 

They also stimulate the pituitary gland to 
produce more of the same hormone, he said. 

“One of the new concepts is to inject fish 
with hormones that counteract the stress 
and trauma they undergo when held in cap- 
tivity,” he added. 

Mullet are extremely difficult fish to han- 
dle, Ellis said. 

“But with good luck, we should have 90 
percent survival.” 

In the next few weeks, an adult mullet 
population will be settled in the institute's 
big holding tanks for observation. 

The scientists will start collecting pitul- 
tary glands from the fish for dry-ice storage 
until the next spawning season, December 
through March. 

The pituitary hormone will then be in- 
jected back into the mullet to fortify their 
own natural hormones. 

Apparently it’s a simple process. 

First the fish are anesthetized, Hendrick- 
son said. Then the hypodermic needle is in- 
serted into a muscle, the abdominal cavity 
or directly into the heart. 
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Next year the scientists will compile statis- 
tics to estimate the age of mullet and ex- 
periment with diet to produce the most nat- 
ural 


There is still a great deal to be learned 
about the fish and ite spawning activities, he 
pointed out. 

“It's a detective job. And nature has had 
millions of years to hide the clues. We can't 
expect to find them all in one year." 


Congressman Horton’s Draft Reform Bill 
Wins Approval From “Comment” by 
Ray Hall on Radio Station WHAM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. HORTON, Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues will recall my recent sponsorship 
of H.R, 6503, a bill to introduce broad- 
based revisions in the system by which 
this Nation goes about drafting young 
men for military service. At the time I 
introduced this measure, I accompanied 
it with a public statement of explanation 
and discussion of why I believe it is nec- 
essary that we reform the Selective Serv- 
ice system. 

The reaction to the Horton bill con- 
tinues to be considerable and favorable. 
While this naturally is personally pleas- 
ing, the importance of this response is 
the clear indication it provides of citizen 
concern. I feel deeply indebted to the 
news media, as well, for having carried 
the message of this bill to the people I 
represent. 

It is in this regard that I am honored 
to bring before my colleagues today ex- 
cerpts of a broadcast editorial, “Com- 
ment,” written and presented by Mr. Ray 
Hall of WHAM in Rochester, N.Y. on 
Friday, March 3. I might add that his 
suggestion that listeners write to Con- 
gressmen already is being heeded, and 
many of my constituents have told me in 
their letters of being inspired by Mr. 
Hall’s “Comment.” 

The editorial follows: 

COMMENT 
(By Ray Hall) 

The draft issue will shortly confront con- 
gress . . . a young man of draft age is short- 
changed by the present draft laws and 
Rochester Congressman Frank Horton has 
a draft revision bill which deserves sup- 
port... the support of people in all the 
states which can hear this broadcast. Their 
congressmen should get letters making that 
support clear. 

While the public, through the Congress, 
has the right to take some years from the 
lives of healthy young men for the defense 
of the nation, those young men have the 
right to demand a fair shake from the 
draft. . and they are not getting it now. 

They are not getting it because we can 
devise procedures which would let young 
men know more exactly when they would 
have to serve, so they could more easily make 
plans for education, marriage, jobs and so 
forth, 

And this basically is what Congressman 
Horton proposes. 
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Now, some districts run out of single men 
and draft married men while other districts 
don't draft all of their single men . . Con- 
Sress man Horton would draft from a nation- 
Wide pool. 

Now, we choose men from the top of the 
age groups eligible for the draft... the 
Horton bill would require draft boards to 
take the youngest eligible men first. . this 
would let men get milltary service behind 
them so they could get on with the job of 
educating and advancing themselves. 

Now, students can travel the draft defer- 
Ment route right up to the point of ineligi- 
bility, if they want to stay in school long 
enough . .. Mr. Horton would keep school 
deferments, but at the end of the deferment, 
the student would re-join the draft pool 
at the point where the deferment began, for 

:example, if he became deferred at the age 
of 1914, he would go back into the pool with 
Others 1914, although he might be 23. 

These are the basic corrections to the pres- 
ent draft laws which Congressman Horton 
Wants to see put into law. 

There are two reasons why they should be 
adopted. 

First, a simple matter of fairness to the 
men themselves. And second, because in an 
age when there are shortages of professional 
men and trained specialists in civilian life, 
this realistic plan for getting military serv- 
ice out of the way in an orderly manner 
Would streamline the progression of a young 
man from high school through whatever 
advanced education he wanted to become 
Productive at a predictable time. 

There will be dozens of remedies proposed 
for revisions to the draft system in this ses- 
slon of Congress . . many will be imprac- 
tical, some will be quack remedies, . . . 

They don’t need to receive any real degree 
Of consideration because it was proved this 
week that If citizens can whip up enough 
enthusiasm to let their men in Congress 
know what they want, they can get it. 

And what's needed in the way of a new 
draft system is contained in the Horton bill. 

It déserves a letter to your congressman. 


Coach Bobby Dodd of Georgia Tech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
Lee (Bobby) Dodd recently retired after 
22 years as head football coach of 
Georgia Tech. 

Although the results of a Tech-Ten- 
nessee football game were not always 
Pleasant for Vol rooters, it was hard for 
& Tennessean to feel that “all had been 
lost” because the great coach of Tech 
Was once an All-America from Ten- 
nessee. 

For many years, I have followed the 
record of Bobby Dodd, and I have been 
Proud of his outstanding accomplish- 
ments. He grew up in my hometown of 

sport and attended Dobyns-Bennett 
High School where he was one of the 
Most outstanding football players in the 
school's gridiron history. 

As a coach and as a gentleman, Bobby 
Dodd deserved and received great suc- 
cess, and I think the following articles 
from the Washington Star clarify why 
Bobby Dodd is held in such high esteem 
by all who know him. 
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I wish him, as athletic director at 
Georgia Tech, a retirement filled with 
happiness. 

The articles follow: 

Lonceviry FOR REAL at GEORGIA TECH 

(By Morris Siegel) 

Georgia Tech promised to proceed with all 
deliberate speed to the task of replacing 
Bobby Dodd as football coach. The decision 
appears to be close at hand. 

However, if the Yellow Jackets should take 
their time finding a new man, their delay 
would be understandable. They are novices 
at the business of changing football coaches. 

In their 63-year football history they have 
had only three. John Heisman, the first, 
lasted 16 years. He was succeeded by Bill 
Alexander, who stayed around 25 years. Next 
came Dodd, who put in 22 licks. 

What has become almost an annual ritual 
on many other campuses hasn't happened 
often at the Georgia School of Technology. 
If three coaches in 63 years doesn’t seem like 
a lifetime, remember that the Redskins once 
had three coaches in 24 hours. 

When Dodd, the legendary All-America 
quarterback from Tennessee, took over in 
1945, his first Tech production won only four 
games. Apprehensive Tech alumni, who had 
grown accustomed to Coach Alex, were skep- 
tical. 

The Tech propaganda department tried 
to ease the fear by adopting the line, “In 
Dodd we trust.” 

That trust was hardly misplaced. Under 
Dodd, who remains as athletic director, the 
Jackets had only one other losing season. 
Over-all, the Techs won 156 and lost only 63. 

The iog includes 13 post-season games 
from which Tech carried away more than 
just another victory on nine occasions. They 
hauled in almost $1.5 million from partici- 
pating in various bowl games. 

This does not hamper a school’s recruiting 
campaign, where money talks and talks big 
when scholarships are awarded as door prizes 
to football-minded high school boys. 

Robert Lee Dodd gave the critical Tech 
fan something to talk about in a hurry. He 
scrapped the outmoded, one-cylinder attack 
of fundamentalist Alexander and installed 
his own version of razzle-dazzle football. 

Coach Alex, who didn't like the abrupt 
change, abided it, however. Soon, thousands 
of Georgians not only tolerated the new, 
“modern” approach, but enjoyed it doubly 
when Dodd proved football also could be 
fun. 

Among his peers, Dodd was considered as 
good as they come. Many envied his light- 
hearted approach to practice sessions, which 
most coaches look on as daily Armageddon. 

With Dodd it was a game, one he played 
exceptionally well and taught even better. 
The cream of the state’s fine high school 
crop, which had been siphoned off by rival 
Georgia for years, began to show up in in- 
creasing numbers at Tech. If Dodd's teams 
didn’t convert the prospects, his smooth 
salesmanship did. 

He produced slick quarterbacks, fast half- 
backs, agile ends and hard-hitting linemen. 
His players never dreaded the practices, but 
looked forward to drills as fun and games. 

Although he was head coach, Dodd partici- 
pated in practice as a competitor more than 
he did as a supervisor. Even today, at 58, 
he probably could outpunt most of his kick- 
ers and outpass his pitchers. 

Until recently he was known as Bobby to 
most of his squad. There never was a morale 
problem at Tech under Dodd. He is an ex- 
tremely gifted man who discovered the secret 
of getting the most out of a competitor with 
the least amount of urging. 

Losses never drove him into hiding, just 
as he never gloated over victories. In his 
long reign as headmaster of football at the 
Flats, Dodd turned down countless job offers, 
including one from the Redskins, 
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Dodd welcomed the advent of pro football 
to Atlanta. It meant more football, more 
crowds, and he was confident the competition 
would not affect Tech so long as he con- 
tinued to produce interesting teams. 

He wisely upped the capacity at Georgia 
Tech to provide better seats for season ticket 
holders who otherwise might have defected to 
the NFL Falcons, who could offer better seats 
on Sundays. 

He met the advent of the NFL in Atlanta 
by purposely scheduling his most attractive 
opponents at home on the same weekend the 
Falcons were in Atlanta. “If they're playing 
Green Bay on Sunday, let's say, it would be 
tooling for us to play a nothing game, he 
argued. “Who'd come to our game? 

“So we brought in the best we could and 
fans that way had a weekend doubleheader.” 
It worked beautifully. 

As a tailback under Bob Neyland at Ten- 
nessee, Dodd was one of those rare cracker- 
jack all-purpose aces who could do every- 
thing and do it well. He was so brilliant in 
his role as Tennessee's chief cook and bottle 
washer that Granny Rice, unable to chose 
between Dodd and contemporary Frank Cari- 
deo of Notre Dame, chose a 12-man All- 
America. 

Dodd and Carideo both were listed as 
quarterbacks. “It would have been criminal 
to leave either of them off,” Rice said. 

Coach Alexander stumbled on Dodd as an 
assistant coach. He dispatched a scout to 
watch Dodd's Tennessee team play Ken- 
tucky, but the scout, involved in a car acci- 
dent, arrived too late for the game. He 
found Dodd in a dorm that evening and got 
a better report of the game from him than 
the scout himself could have forgotten. 

“Any player capable of doing that will make. 
some school an outstanding head coach one 
of these days,” sald Tech's Coach Alex, who 
quickly hired Dodd. 

Alex, usually right, never was more on 
target, 

FooTBaLL Poorer Now THar Dopp Has 

RETIRED 
(By Francis Stann) 

College football undoubtedly will survive, 
but it is poorer for the retirement of Robert 
Lee (Bobby) Dodd of Georgia Tech. Per- 
haps the finest tribute to Dodd was that rival 
coaches with athletic sons—coaches who 
didn’t want their own boys under their tute- 
lage—invariably tried to get their offspring 
into Georgia Tech because of Bobby.. 

Although Dodd sat at the knee of Bill 
Alexander for 14 years at Tech—and Alex- 
ander was of the old school and a single- 
wing advocate—Bobby deviated sharply from 
his mentor’s style when he moved up to head 
coach. 

Bobby fancied up the uniforms of the 
Yellow Jackets, installed the T formation, 
brought 13 teams to major bowls in a man- 
ner so casual as to astonish colleagues, wel- 
comed pro football into the Tech 
area with open arms, talked his president 
into seceding from the Southeastern Confer- 
ence because too many football scholarships 
were awarded, and was a bitter foe of spring 
practice. 

If his career record of 165 wins, 64 losses 
and 8 ties wasn't the best of active coaches, 
it'll do. Paul Bryant, generally considered 
the most successful of modern coaches, has 
said, “Nobody else can coach like Dodd.” 

Nearly two years ago Bobby visited a na- 
tional sportswriters’ convention at Salisbury, 
N.C.. and explained his philosophy toward 
scholarships, spring practice and the in- 
vasion of the pros. 

“We pulled out of the SEC because there 
were too many grants-in-aid for football,” 
he said. “Until this year (1965) each SEC 
school was allowed 55 freshmen scholarships 
a year. At the end of four years you'd 
theoretically have 220 boys in school, not 
counting those being red-shirted. 
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“No school can use 220 players. So the 
grants-in-ald to the poorer players are re- 
voked, and I submit this is unfair. My goal 
at Georgia Tech is to see every boy grad- 
uated, whether he's a star or one whose foot- 
ball ability we overrated. We made the 
mistake, not the boy.“ 

His charity toward the pros is 
by any college coach. Even when he admits 
the mercenaries have signed collegians pre- 
maturely, he has said, “But there is no group 
more unethical than college coaches in their 
own dealing with high schools.” 

When the National Football League's ex- 
pansion plans dictated a franchise for Atlan- 
ta, Bobby took a refreshing stand. 

“They'll take some of our newspaper 
space,” he conceded, because they'll repre- 
sent the best in football. But we could use 
the pros to our advantage, too. 

“We could show high school boys the only 
big-league ball in area and point out 
to the players at Tech with pro ambitions 
that theyll be operating right under the eyes 
of those talent scouts, 

Dodd goes a step further. He admits that 
he's a pro fan. He's for the platoon system 
in all its liberality, he'd move the college goal 
posts to the goal line and he’d make the 
crossbar wider to encourage higher scoring. 

Three of the great coaches of modern 
times—Bud Wilkinson of Oklahoma, Bryant 
of Alabama and Dodd of Tech—had many 
views in common, including the potentiality 
of a player regardless of size, or lack of it. 

They are exponents of quick, mobile play- 
ers, even if it means giving anywhere from 
10 to 20 pounds per man. Dodd, especially, 
has produced more than his share of good 
little men. Some of them were Johnny 
Bosch, 140-pound halfback, Jimmy Jordan 
(189), Clint Castleberry (155), Jake Rudolph 
(150), Jimmy Thompson (145), All-Ameri- 
can Leon Hardeman (168) and a fine center 
in Lewis Hook (169). 

“If I could find 225-pounders as fast as 
these boys, I'd like it, Dodd always said. 
But you don't.” 

He surrounded himself with recruiters who 
were as expert as any school's, yet Bobby 
often allowed himself to be swayed more by 
recommendations of a prospect's high school 
coach than a scout's report. And usually to 
his benefit. 

Dodd himself was multi-talented. Not only 
was he an All-American back at Tennessee 
(although scoring only one touchdown him- 
self in his career) but he also had been a 
child acrobat, a crack outfielder and basket- 
ball guard, a tennis champion and a golfer 
who could shoot as low as 69. 

He opposed spring practice because it 
placed too much strain on players and kept 
them from other games. 

“I'd rather have two extra weeks later in 
the summer and fall," he said: “The Ivy 
schools don't have spring practice, and they 
get along. Everything is relative. If you ban 
spring practice and play evenly matched 
Jootball in the season, who's to know the 
difference?” 

Although a non-conformist in many re- 
spects, Bobby wasn't above borrowing from 
others and accepting advice. His bread-and- 
butter play was the “belly series" which he 
had his quarterbacks perfect after watching 
Eddie LeBaron, a master at hiding the ball, 
perform in the 1950 All-Star game. When he 
needed a good defensive coach he asked his 
friend, the late Herman Hickman, to recom- 
mand one. 

“It'll cost you,” Herman said. He named 
the price. 

That's how Georgia Tech got Ray Graves, 
ex-Tennessee and Philadelphia Eagles line- 
man. Dodd paid the fee exacted by Hick- 
man—itwo country hams, 
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Harry J. Trianor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harry 
J. Trainor, of Lake Linden, Mich., one of 
the areas most respected educators and 
civic leaders, died last week. Mr. Trian- 
or came to the Copper County in 1919 


and, within a short while, had estab- 


lished as a friend and mentor to his 
students and had become an avid par- 
ticipant in community affairs. Under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
Si remarks in the Recor in tribute to 
From the Houghton (Mich,) Daily Mining 
Gazette, Mar, 6, 1967 
Harry J. TRAINOR 

Lake Linpex.—Funeral services for Harry 
J. Trainor, veteran Michigan educator, and 
highly respected Copper County resident, 
will be held at 10 o'clock Tuesday morning 
in St. Josephs Church, Lake Linden, with 
Pr. James Donnelly as celebrant of the 


requiem high mass. Out of respect to his 


memory the school will be closed Tuesday 
morning. 

Born on October 18, 1893, and reared in 
Isabella County, Michigan, Harry Trainor at- 
tended the rural and city schools of that 
region. Following graduation from Mt. 
Pleasent high school he enrolled at Central 
University where he earned his baccalaure- 
ate degree. In subsequent years he did grad- 
uate work at the University of Michigan and 
Columbia University. 

Graduation from college was the stepping 
stone to a half century of labor in the field 
of education where he served at one time or 
another as a teacher, coach, and administra- 
tor on the elementary and secondary levels 
in both the lower and upper peninsulas, In 
the latter area he held assignments in the 
Stambaugh, Crystal Falls, and Lake Linden 
Hubbell systems. 

Mr. Trainor came to Lake Linden-Hubbell 
from Stambaugh in 1919 as a classroom 
teacher and the school’s first basketball 
coach. Starting from scratch he quickly de- 
veloped teams which went on to establish 
fine seasonal records, capture tournament 
titles, and finish as runners-up in the state 
finals. In 1921 he was named high school 
principal, a position which he held until 1923 
when he moved to Crystal Falls as elemen- 
tary principal. There he remained until 
1927 when he returned to Lake Linden to as- 
sume the superintendency—a post he re- 
tained until his retirement in 1954. He held 
memberships In several professional organi- 
zations, including the National Education 
Association and the Michigan Education 
Association. 

Always a central figure in any undertaking, 
Mr. Tainor was active in civic, church, fra- 
ternal and welfare circles on both the state 
and local levels. Following the organization 
of Lions International in the upper penin- 
sula in 1927 he became a charter member 
and president of the Lake Linden-Hubbell 
Club, Soon after he was elected governor 
of the Upper Peninsula district for two terms. 

A long-time member of the Copper Coun- 
try Branch of the Catholic Social Services he 
was recently named to the state board of 
Michigan Catholic Charities. 

For a number of years he was appointed 
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to the county tax allocation board and was 
its chairman at the time of his death. The 
deceased was widely known throughout 
Michigan as a member and chairman of the 
state welfare board, an organization he 
served for 30 years until his retirement from 
it in 1963. 

Other civic interests included affiliation 
with the Rice Memorial Clinic, Houghton 
County Planning Commission, Crippled 
Children’s Fund, Michigan Tuberculosis 
Association, St. Joseph’s Parish Board of 
Education, The First National Bank of Lake 
Linden, and the Houghton County Historical 
Society. It was largely through his efforts 
that the present museum site in Lake Linden 
was obtained, furnished and staffed. 

As a measure of Mr. Trainor’s devotion to 
public service he continued teaching at Lake 
Linden-Hubbell high school following his 
retirement in 1954 as superintendent. 
Though he suffered a heart attack last Oc- 
tober he returned to his classroom duties 
after his recovery and had taught as recently 
as last Tuesday—the day before he was 
stricken with his final illness. 


Mrs. Diana Sato, Hawaii's Youthful 
Branch Bank Manager, Is a “First” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or BHAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Makiki branch of Hawaii's American Se- 
curity Bank has just celebrated its 15th 
Anniversary, and on this occasion I be- 
lieve it is of particular interest to note 
that this successful banking institution 
has the only woman bank branch man- 
ager on the island of Oahu. This lovely 
and capable executive, Mrs. Diana Sato, 
the mother of three, who combines a 
successful career with marriage, has 
been with the branch bank since it 
opened and was promoted to the position 
of manager last November. 

Mrs. Soto attitude with respect to her 
success in combining a business career 
and marriage is reflected in a statement 
she made during an interview with re- 
porter Robyn Richard of the Honolulu 
Advertiser last week: 

I have a philosophy about combining ca- 
Teer and marriage. A woman is primarily 
a wife and mother—and should serve God 
and do a good job at work. 


Women have certainly come a long 
way in the banking field, and we in Ha- 
waii are delighted that Mrs. Sato, one of 
the 24 branch managers of the National 
Association of Bank Women, has re- 
ceived such well-deserved recognition 
during this 15th Anniversary of the Ma- 
kiki Branch of the American Security 
Bank. It is, indeed, a pleasure for me 
to join in extending anniversary greet- 
ings to the bank, its manager, and its 
entire personnel on this significant oc- 
casion. 

The complete article from the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, dated Thursday, March 
9, 1967, concerning Mrs. Diana Sato, 
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Oahu's first branch bank manager, is 
Submitted for inclusion in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 
Ar AMERICAN SECURITY BANK—WoMAN 
Manackr Is 4 “Frast” 
(By Robyn Rickard) 

Several years ago, when you were asked to 
interview a bank manager, you might have 
talked to a slightly forbidding, but distin- 
guished looking gentleman who chewed on a 
Cigar, and discussed the stock market as he 
Sazed at you across the expanse of his desk. 

But times change. Today, would you be- 
eve a bank manager wearing green eye 
Shadow, a smart green dress, pearls and serv- 
ing coffee as she talked about babies and 
botties? 

This was Mrs. Diana Sato. She's the only 
Woman bank branch manager on Oahu, and 
One of two holding such a title in the State. 

The youthful executive heads the Makiki 
branch of the American Security Bank, cele- 
brating its 15th anniversary this week. 

Mrs. Sato also cancels other traditional 
banking “images” as well. Her desk which is 
not large, is not behind glass walls or on a 
raised platform. It is just a few feet from 

entrance. And she’s so calm and serene, 
he never suspect that she heads a staff of 


There was not the slightest sign of the 
hard-bitten executive or aggressive career 
Woman as she explained the location of her 
desk, and talked about women in banking. 

“American Security believes in being ac- 
Céssible to customers,” she said, and then 
because her desk seemed to be almost too ac- 
Cessible, with several interruptions from 
Customers, Mrs. Sato suggested moving up- 
Stairs for coffee, and we did. 

As she served, she talked about her position 
as a woman bank executive and answered 
Questions frankly. 

“Each time you get promoted, it’s like 
a child trying to wear Daddy's shoes. It 
takes getting used to,“ she smiled, and then 
added, “I'm still not comfortable, but every- 
One has bent over backwards to help me 
Since I was promoted last November.” 

“I guess I must have been born under a 
lucky star. I don't have a college degree, 
and I feel humble to think I'm in the driver's 
Seat and responsible for all these employees. 

How do the men react to having a woman 
boss“? 

“They have been most considerate. As 
you are probably aware, we have two sec- 
tions in the branch: banking and instali- 
ment loans. Most of the men are in the 
loan department. 

“I think we need both men and women 
in the banking business. Our mental at- 
titudes are different, and women are re- 
Quired, not to take over men's jobs, but to 
complement the men’s talents. Some people 
ae to talk to women about financial mat- 

rs, 

“In fact, I understand Canada has a bank 
that caters entirely to women, with pink 
draperies, feminine decor—almost like a 
Social club. 

“Women haye long done most of the 
Spending for famlies, so it makes sense that 
they take a part in banking, too. 

„We have come a long way in the banking 
feld,” she sald. ‘There were only 13 women 
Officers in Hawaii in 1960, when we started 
& local chapter of National Association of 
Bank Women, and now there are 26 of us. 
There are 10 board chairmen on the Main- 
land, as well as several hundred vice presi- 
dents, and thousands of other officers. But 
the association only has 24 branch managers. 

‘Because I'm the only woman branch 
Manager here, I feel my job is quite a chal- 
lenge, as well as an honor. It means I'll have 
to make twice the effort to do a good job, 
So it won't hamper the promotion of another 
woman.” 

How did you happen to go into banking? 
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“It was an accident. I was working for 
Shida’s Babyland, and my mother wanted 
me working closer to our home, At that 
time, she lived just behind the building 
where we had our first branch, and she 
found out they were hiring people. 

“I was interviewed at the downtown of- 
fice, and since I was engaged to be married, 
they were afraid I might leave in six months, 
but I assured them I wouldn't.” 

That was 15 years ago, and though she 
married Jerry Sato, who is with the tele- 
phone company, and now has three children 
4 to 11, she continued working. 

“I barely took out enough time to have 
the children,” she said. 

“But I have a philosophy about combin- 
ing career and marriage. A woman is pri- 
marily a wife and mother—and should serve 
God and do a good job at work.“ 

How do you manage all this? 

“I have in-laws at home. If I had to get 
home and get dinner, I probably couldn't 
mannge, but the family is great.” 

An ardent churchgoer, Mrs. Sato is nursery 
coordinator for the Olivet Baptist Church. 
“We have 13 workers in the nursery, which 
takes babies from as young as eight days 
old to 3 years,” she said, and we aren't just 
baby sitters, we teach them something— 
even the babies.” 

She explained they are able to teach babies 


to fold their hands before they reach for 


their bottles. 

Do you have any hobbies? 

“No, but when I retire, I am going to join 
a sewing class. I'll probably be the oldest 
student, maybe even going to school with 
my grandchildren,” she laughed. 

A bank officer in sewing school—that will 
be something for tomorrow's reporters to 
write about. 


Peace Corps Administrator from 
Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the sixth anniversary of 
the Peace Corps. Already more than 
25,000 men and women, most of them in 
their early twenties, have served or are 
serving in developing nations in 54 coun- 
tries. Part of the success of this pro- 
gram has been due to the business and 
professional people who have taken a 
2-year leave of absence to serve over- 
seas on the Peace Corps staff. 

One of these staff members is Mr. 
Kevin O'Donnell, a leading Cleveland in- 
dustrialist, who packed up his wife and 
eight children and moved to Korea. He 
is now representing our country and di- 
recting the Peace Corps’ new program 
there. Mr. O’Donnell is typical of the 
mature, adventurous, fiexible people who 
have helped to make the Peace Corps a 
continuing success. Therefore, under 
unanimous consent, I include a recent 
Washington Post story about him and 
his new project in the RECORD: 

Peace Corps LAUNCHES NEW KOREAN 
PROGRAM 
(By Y. S. Kim) 

Seout.—South Korea, which has been re- 
ceiving U.S. economic aid for more than a 
decade in its struggle to stand on its own 
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feet is now getting a new type of American 
help—the Peace Corps. 

At Peace Corps members are lim- 
ited to teaching English, sclences and physi- 
cal education at high schools and junior col- 
leges. In the future, they are to expand 
their activities to include rural health work. 

“We see the Peace Corps as a reservior of 
trained manpower from which Korea can 
draw while it is training its own people in 
various skills,” said Kevin O'Donnell, direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps program in Korea. 

“A nation which is struggling hard for 
rapid development like Korea cannot be ex- 
pected to meet all the needs of its people,” 
the former general manager and director 
of the Atlas Alloys, a steel product distribu- 
tor of Cleveland, Ohio, said. “We are helping 
Korea accelerate its growth by lending cer- 
tain trained manpower.” 5 

The Peåce Corps program in Korea bega 
last September when 100 young volunteers, 
most of them just out of college, came here 
for a two-year service. Four have since gone 
home because they found it difficult to ac- 
climatize themselves here. There are seven 
married couples. 

Before coming here, the volunteers, mostly 
in their early twenties, received a 12-week 
training course at Hilo, Hawaii, which pro- 
vided them a basic knowledge of the Korean 
language, history, culture, customs, food and 
living conditions. 

They live with Korean families and eat 
Korean food including Kimichi, a highly 
spiced combination of pickled cabbages, tur- 
nips and other vegetables. 

The Peace Corps workers are serving at 43 
different cities and towns across this ancient 
nation, from the mountainous province of 
Kangwon-do in the north to the windy is- 
land of Cheju-do in the south. They live 
on a monthly allowance of about $50, 

A majority of them are teaching conversa- 
tional English, while 21 are engaged in sci- 
ence teaching and six in physical education. 

The most popular among Korean students 
are English teachers who, O'Donnell said, 
are serving as “walking language labora- 
tories.” This is because mainly grammati- 
cal English is taught at Korean schools and 
students have few chances to converse with 
foreigners to practice their English. 

Generally satisfied with their service, the 
Korean government is asking for more Eng- 
lish teachers, 

The number of Peace Corps teachers now 
in Korea is too small to give enough impact 
to English teaching at so many schools,” said 
Cho Sang Ok, director of the Cultural and 
Physical Education Bureau, Ministry of Edu- 
cation. There are more than 700 high 
schools in South Korea.” 

While English teachers do not require 
much knowledge of the Korean language, 
science teachers are handicapped by the 
language barrier, 

In many cases, school principals ask them 
to teach English rather than sciences. This 
situation happens mostly at the schools 
which have no laboratory facilities for 

ments. 

“We'd be able to give much better service 
as we improve our Korean language and the 
schools install laboratory equipment,” re- 
marked Stefan Highsmith who teaches at 
Seoul Technical High School. 

The 22-year-old graduate of University of 
California said, “one thing we can hope to 
accomplish here is to change the way sci- 
ences are taught. Here, science teaching is 
presented in the traditional way.” 

“I know Korea is a sophisticated and ad- 
vanced country compared with most other 
developing nations. It is not a place where 
an American can come in and be a hot-shot,” 
he said, “Yet, if I present something to them 
and they say it’s not a bad idea, I'll be very 
pleased.” 

Korean officials agree that the Peace Corps 
program is useful, not because of its educa- 
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tional benefits, but chiefiy because of the 
opportunity it offers for both Americans and 
Koreans to improve mutual understanding. 

“Through these young Peace Corps work- 
ers our people can learn to understand the 
true American and they can learn about the 
true Korean life,” Director Cho said. “We 
have many American soldiers stationed in 
our country. But they are here on a military 
mission and few of them can take home the 
correct understanding of the Korean people. 
I hope the Peace Corps workers will help 
correct any wrong impressions of Korea 
among the American public.” 

The primary objective of most Peace Corps 
volunteers is to learn about Asian life and 
culture. Take Barbara Shirk for instance. 

“I volunteered because I have been inter- 
ested in Asia for a long time,” sald the 23- 
year-old gradaute of Douglass College, N.J. 
She teaches English at Kyungbok High 
School in Seoul and is the only woman 
teacher at the all~boys school. 

Miss Shirk was in Japan for a year, study- 
ing Japanese at the International Christian 
College in Tokyo. “Now I want to learn to 
understand the Korean people, how they 
live, why their society is the way it is,” she 
said, 


To make the service of the Peace Corps 
more helpful in technical fields, a proposal 18 
under discussion between the Korean gov- 
ernment and the Peace Corps office in Seoul 
to bring in 250 maternal-child health 
workers. 

“If everything goes well, the health work- 
ers would come in late this year to be ready 
for work beginning the first of next year,” 
O'Donnell said. 


Miss Angela Kruse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the fu- 
ture of America lies with our youth. It 
is they who will be responsible for the 
future direction of American society. It 
is important, therefore, that we have an 
accurate picture of our youth. All too 
often, what we hear and read gives us 
the impression that our young people are 
irresponsible, apathetic, or self-seeking. 
Though most people know this to be un- 
true, little publicity is given to the ma- 
jority of young citizens who constantly 
strive to better them selves and to make 
a contribution to our society. : 

It is refreshing, indeed, a pleasure to 
relate the successes of one such young 
citizen. 


Miss Angela Kruse, a senior at Lourdes 
Academy in Cleveland, is a National 
Merit Scholarship finalist. During her 
4 high school years, Angela has been an 
honor student and was chosen for the 
National Honor Society. She is first in 
her class’ academic standings, outrank- 
ing 151 other seniors. Angela is not only 
a brilliant student but just as important 
has been an active and useful citizen by 
participating in a wide range of student 
activities. Angela is president of the 
Christian Action Council—sodality— 
serves on the student council, writes for 
the student literary magazine, Prism, and 
is a member of the Mission Club. She was 
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student director of her senior class play, 
“South Pacific,” which played to three 
full houses during its January presenta- 
tions. 

Her evenings have been equally well 
spent. Both last spring and again this 
fall she took evening classes in astron- 
omy and data processing. 

Angela's National Merit Award, won in 
competition with thousands of seniors 
throughout the United States, reflects 
the hard work and drive she first learned 
at home. 

Her parents, Mr, and Mrs. Erwin 
Kruse, are proud of their daughter, for 
not only does she maintain an active 
academic schedule, but she also works in 
the family-owned photo studio on week- 
ends and after school. 

This family pride is reflected many 
times over. I am proud that such a 
young lady devotes so much of her time 
to activities that benefit others. I am 
also happy to point out that I feel she 
is representative of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American youths who daily go 
about preparing themselves to be useful, 
worthwhile citizens. 

Maybe we do not read about these 
young people as often as we should. But 
our country can continue to be in safe 
hands with the high quality of young 
citizens like Angela Kruse. 

My personal congratulations for a job 
well done are extended to this young lady. 


Is War on Poverty Needed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


~ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, last spring the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity approved funds that 
included those to administer an anti- 
poverty program in Cowlitz County, in 
my district of Washington State. In the 
beginning, many people in the area were 
critical of the project, believing that their 
communities had no poverty. However, 
a comprehensive survey by the local com- 
munity action council has revealed not 
only that poverty exists in Cowlitz Coun- 
ty, but also that there is a great need for 
many services OEO programs can pro- 
vide. I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD excerpts from an excellent article in 
the Longview Daily News, “Is the War on 
Poverty Needed Here?” and a letter from 
the Longview League of Women Voters. 
Both describe the antipoverty program's 
survey and tell of the need for OEO pro- 
grams in Cowlitz County: 

Is THE Wak ON Poverty NEEDED Here? 
(By Archie Satterfield) 

When the Lower Columbia Community Ac- 
tion Council was formed last spring to ad- 
minister the so-called “War on Poverty” 
funds, civic pride and members of the pull- 
yourself-up-by-your-own-bootstrips school 
of thought were offended. 

The thinking was that Cowlitz County's 
average income was above the national figure, 
and jobs at that time were available to any- 
one who really wanted to work. 
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The Head Start Program, which gives pre- 
school-age children training in the cultural 
areas so that they will start school on the 
same level as more fortunate children, came 
under fire. Much of the opposition came 
from people who didn’t think it is the busi- 
ness of the government to take over normal 
responsibilities of parents. 

But probably the basic complaint was that 
there probably is no great amount of poverty 
in Cowlitz County. 

“That is just not true,” said Miss M. Jose- 
phine Moore, Longview librarian who is pres- 
ident of the Lower Columbia Community 
Action Council. 

“It Is true that there are no ‘pockets of 
poverty:“ it is scattered, but poverty does 
exist here.“ she said, 

James Reid, former Juvenile officer who is 
the paid director of the council, agrees em- 
phaticaliy. 

“Take a drive around our community if 
you don't believe poverty exists, and you'll 
see it.” 5 

Reid heads a staff of six persons who are 
paid with Office of Economic Opportunity 
funds. The council was formed, and a di- 
rector and staff hired, to make a nine-month 
study on Cowlitz County's needs. The study 
ends March 31. 9% * © 

Reid said some trends have shown up in 
the survey thus far. There is an unusual 
number of working-age men suffering from 
back injuries, and once they have had an 
injury of this nature, further work as a 
laborer is unlikely, 

There is a high number of men and women 
with no high school diploma (53 per cent over 
25 years of age according to the schools) and 
local industry requires the diploma for 
employment. 

So far, about 900 families have been inter- 
viewed, and dental care is one item needed 
by many. There is currently no program 
for dental care, other than public assistance, 
which will pay for extractions only. 

Others need legal services; senior citizens 
need counseling on their estate and budget- 
ing; others have financial as well as emo- 
tional problems, 

Reid has convinced himself and his staff 
that a substantial degree of poverty is a fact 
in Cowlitz County. Now it is a matter of 
finding proper programs to help these people 
to help themselves. 

Ideally, the war on poverty is a self- 
eliminating program. Its aim is to work with 
children from low-income homes and help 
instill goals in their lives while they are 
young enough to take hope for granted. 

This is where the Head Start program 
comes in. It is designed to take culturally 
deprived children, give them a taste of books, 
music, good English, constructive and crea- 
tive toys and most of all, attention... 

One section of the Head Start program 
involves physical examinations of all children 
enrolling. For some it was probably the 
only physical examination since birth, and 
many physical defects were discovered by 
physicians. * * + 

The Longview Head Start program received 
a total of $20,548 of which $17,118 was fed- 
eral funds, Of this, $1,800 was returned. 
The Kelso program received 811,718 with 
$9,572 in federal money and $790 was re- 
turned unused. * * %, 

Longview had 60 children last summer and 
Kelso, 30, Approximately the same number 
will be taught next summer. 

What are they taught? In addition to the 
rudiments of formal education, they are 
taken on a series of field trips. Last summer 
they went to the Portland Zoo, saw a cow 
being milked, rode ponies, watched a sheep 
being sheared, played in the sand on the 
riverbank, went fishing in a slough, and one 
day were shown how a street sweeper op- 
erates, 
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These are insignificant, everyday things, 
but there were many in the class who had no 
idea how such things were done. 

Another program cleared through Reid's 
Office is the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
through which youth may work for any non- 
Profit organization, city, state or government 
ofice, Funds for this program come from 
the Department of Labor. * * + 

These youths earn $1.25 per hour and Reid 
expressed pleasure that about 90 per cent 
of these young people are putting their earn- 
Ings to good use. 

Reid's office also refers potential Job Corps 
applicants to the local Employment Security 
Department where a special recruiter is on 

No poverty program has stirred the wrath 
ot instant criticism more than the Job Corps, 
Undoubtedly because of the high price—be- 
tween $7,000 and $8,000—it costa to train 
these men and women for self-supporting, 
skilled-work jobs. 

But what the critic doesn't take time to 
Understand is that some trainees must have 
health problems corrected and many must 
first be taught to read and write well enough 
to do a skilled job. The teachers are paid. 
The cost is there. 

And the alternatives may be even more 
Costly. Unemployed young men and women 

around street corners, drifting from 
minor to major trouble, can very quickly 
Produce far greater costs. Reid said the cost 
Of locking up a fuvenile in a detention center 
is around $6,000 per year and this youth 
doesn't learn how to make himself useful to 
Society while there. 

Reid is especially concerned about the sen- 
lor citizens, who are often the forgotten citi- 
Zens. He and his staff have found many who 
Worked hard all their lives and upon retire- 
Ment, don't have enough to live on. Their 
days are filled with nothing. They cannot 
afford to ride a bus downtown, and if they 
could, they wouldn't have money to spend 
When they got there. They can't afford to 
go to the movies, and unless they have tele- 
Vision (many don't), they do nothing but sit 
day after day. 

Reid hopes to be able to give them hope, 
help them find things to do, and inform them 
Of services available to help them feel useful 
and wanted again. * * * 

There has * * * been criticism that the 
Poverty program crosses over already estab- 
lished lines of other agencies, and duplica- 
tion of work results. 

This may be the case in some areas, but 
Reid denies it happens here and Elby Ames, 

of the Kelso office of the Department 
Of Public Assistance, backs him up. 

“There is no overlapping whatsoever,” 
Ames says. “Their investigator's functions 
are quite different, and we are in frequent 
contact with them to help process the inter- 
Views and to refer those to public assistance 
who qualify.” 

Ames foresees the day when the poverty 
Program office here will be used as a resource 
Center, a place people can go for information 
and aid. There is no central agency here 
now offering this service. 

Reld concurs with this plan, and already 
has started this function by referring people 
to Ames’ office and distributing food stamp 
information, and in some cases, providing 
transportation for the elderly. 

“I do not subscribe to the theory that just 

use a man is on welfare, he doesn't want 
to work,” Reid says. “We have found that 
the majority of low-income families would 
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be more than happy to better themselves, if 

only they knew how. They are not lazy. 

They just need help in getting started. If 

they can find a way to better themselves, they 

will take advantage of it.” 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF LONGVIEW, 
Longview, Wash., February 20, 1967. 

Hon. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dzar Mrs. Hansen, The League of 
Women Voters of Longview, Washington is 
strongly in favor of the National League 
position on Development of Human Re- 
sources: Support of policies and programs in 
the United States to provide for all persons 
equality of opportunity for education and 
employment.” Our members are enthusi- 
astic about what has been done so far by 
Congress in legislation for Economic Op- 
portunity Act programs, particularly Com- 
munity Action Programs, and other educa- 
tional, vocational and job training programs 
which help disadvantaged people to become 
self-supporting members of society. 

Although Cowlitz County does not have as 
serious problems as many other communities, 
still between 10% and 15% of all the families 
have incomes below $3,000.00. Our Commu- 
nity Action Council has been conducting a 
grass roots survey and has discovered a con- 
siderable number of families who have never 
been on welfare but who should be helped 
for their own good and the good of the com- 
munity. Of the people 25 years or older, 3.2% 
have 5th grade education or less, which is not 
enough for decently paid jobs today. The 
Adult Education Program has been helping to 
cure this situation. 

Our summer Headstart program worked 
with 150 children the first year and plans 
to do the same this year but about 100 more 
children could use this with benefit. A mod- 
est but worthwhile beginning has been made 
on training men and women for jobs under 
the Manpower Training Program. The 
schools are enthusiastic about the remedial 
reading and teacher alde programs carried 
out under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, but they could use more of 
this federal aid. The teacher aides not only 
give highly paid teachers more time for their 
real job of teaching but open up jobs for 
formerly unemployed persons. Neighborhood 
Youth Corps is also very popular here, not 
only among the young people who secure em- 
ployment but the understaffed institutions 
who get their help. You should hear our H- 
brarians praise for the work of these young 
folks! 

League members are concerned, however, 
about the cuts and earmarking of funds for 
the O E O, especially the Community Action 
Program, Our Community Action Council 
has been functioning for less than a year so 
it is too early to say how it will work out but 
we now have a smoothly working office and 
a well qualified director. We feel that the 
community action approach, which Includes 
active participation by the disadvantaged is 
superior to welfare handouts which create at- 
titudes of dependency. It would be a pity to 
cut down on this program before it has time 
to tron out the difficulties that any new idea 
is bound to run into. We hope that Congress 
will be patient and give the Community Ac- 
tion Programs the opportunity to prove their 
worth. 


Sincerely yours, 
Bernice Barr, 
President, 
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Tax Sharing Versus Tax Credits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
New York Times editorial is particularly 
heartening to those of us who believe 
that federalism is well served by congres- 
sional action that would enable the State 
and local governments to raise their rey- 
enue in a more equitable and efficient 
manner. In its March 5 issue, the 
Times expressed clear preference for 
Federal income tax credits as a means of 
strengthening the fiscal position of State 
and local governments. 

Iam particularly encouraged by grow- 
ing public support for the tax credit ap- 
proach. On the first day of the 90th 
Congress, I introduced H.R. 1415, a 
measure designed to provide preferential 
Federal tax treatment for State and lo- 
cal income tax payments. The central 
objective of my tax-credit measure is to 
create a political environment more hos- 
pitable to greater State and local use of 
the superior revenue source—the per- 
sonal income tax. 

Before inclusion of the Times editorial 
into the Recorp, I would like to take this 
opportunity to emphasize that the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations is now in the process of mak- 
ing the type of comprehensive study 
urged by the editors of the Times. The 
Commission’s current study of fiscal bal- 
ance in the American Federal system is 
specifically designed to appraise the var- 
fous proposals for bringing Federal, 
State, and local financial responsibilities 
and tax resources into better alinement. 
Present plans call for the Commission to 
consider a draft report, including find- 
ings and recommendations, sometime 
this coming summer. 

The diverse character of the Commis- 
sion’s membership should assure that all 
points of view receive due consideration. 
This 26-member Commission is both bi- 
partisan and truly Federal—representing 
all three levels of government and the 
general public. The gentlewoman from 
New Jersey (Mrs. Dwyer], the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Foun- 
TAIN], and I represent the House while 
Senators EDMUND S. MUSKIE, Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., and Kart Munpt represent 
the Senate. In addition to the con- 
gressional membership, the Commission 
has three members from the executive 
branch: the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, who is serving as 
Chairman of the Commission, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. Other members in- 
clude four Governors, four mayors, three 
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State legislative leaders, and three elect- 
ed country commissioners. In addition, 
the President appoints three public 
members to the Commission. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the Ad- 
visory Commission is especially well 
equipped to conduct the type of study en- 
visaged and recommended by the edi- 
tors of the Times. 

The editorial follows: 

EDUCATION IN Tax SHARING 


A round of hearings by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations 
has amply demonstrated that the sharing of 
Federal tax revenues is not the simple mat- 
ter many of its champions suggested it would 


Politicians are beguiled by the notion that 
the taxing power of the Federal Government 
can ease the financial bind afflicting states 
and municipalities. But they have discov- 
ered that there can be no fiscal dividends 
while the nation is fighting a war and they 
are at odds over how much should be distrib- 
uted and who should get it after the return 
of peace. Governors insist that when there 
are funds to share they should get them, 
while Mayors insist that funds must be 
channeled directly to the cities. 

This confusion must not deter an objec- 
tive study of tax sharing. As Walter W. 
Heller has pointed out, there is a vital need 
to restore balance to the Federal-state finan- 
celal relationship. Now, he has observed, 
“economic growth and a powerful tax sys- 
tem ... generate new revenues faster than 
they generate new demands on the Federal 
purse. But at the state-local level the situa- 
tion is reversed. Under the whiplash of pros- 
perity, responsibilities are outstripping reve- 
nues.” 

Tax sharing is also desirable because of 
the problems and pressures that have ac- 
companied the mushrooming growth of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. Because many of these 
projects require the states to match Federal 
payments, their budgets have been shaped— 
and distorted—by what Washington thinks 
should be done rather than by their own 
assessments of need. And because other 
projects bypass state or local governments 
altogether, there is a danger that the states 
will become dominated by Federal fiscal 
authority. 

Congress will have to choose between two 
different ways of removing this threat and 
redressing the Federal-state balance, One 
way is the Heller plan, which calls for the 
Federal Government to send a fixed portion 
of the individual tax revenues collected by 
the back to the states. Originally, 
the Heller plan contemplated unconditional 
grants to the states. But fears that funds 
might be wasted have led its advocates to 
propose that money be dispersed in block 
grants tagged for specific purposes, such as 
education. Every state would get a share 
of each grant, but the plan could be altered 
to give relatively bigger portions of funds to 
the poorer states. 

In contrast, the other sharing scheme for 
providing enlarged Federal tax credits on 
payments of state income taxes would bene- 
fit only those states levying an income tax. 
It would also mean, of course, that the states 
would be getting back funds in strict pro- 
portion to what they pay in. 

Either system could be designed to provide 
funds directly to the cities as well as the 
states, but there are significant differences 
between the two. The tax credit approach 
appears superior. It would create pressure 
for universal adoption of state income taxes, 
which would automatically strengthen the 
fiscal position of the states. Even more im- 
portant, it would establish a direct link be- 
tween spending and taxing. Under the tax 
credit plan, states initiating new spending 
programs would still have to finance them; 

but under the block grant plan, the Federal 
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Government would pay the bill, which means 
it would face constant pressure to step up its 
dividends to the states. 

Whatever Congress ultimately decides, tax 
sharing deserves thorough study rather than 
political deal making. Congress would be 
aided by the establishment of a nonpartisan 
commission to explore the advantages—and 
disadvantages—of each a: b. With the 
Vietnam war going on, there is still time to 
set up such a commission, which has been 
proposed by Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wis- 
consin and others. Congress would do well 
to pass such a bill and get some education 
on tax sharing before committing itself on 
future fiscal dividends. 


Report on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, one 
morning recently I was discussing the 
war in Vietnam with a close friend who 
is an active layman in his church, He 
handed me the February 26 copy of the 
Christian, an international weekly pub- 
lished by the Disciples of Christ. In my 
home district this denomination is gen- 
erally referred to as the Christian 
Church. 

My friend proceeded to call my atten- 
tion to an article by Chaplain Robert W. 
Williams, who is now stationed at Fort 
Knox, Ky., but who has spent over a year 
in Vietnam. The chaplain, Lt. Col. 
Robert W. Williams, points out in the 
article entitled “Report From Vietnam” 
that there are over 300 chaplains in Viet- 
nam. He says each of these men knows 
first hand about the Vietnam war. 

Our mail frequently contains corre- 
spondence from laymen and ministers of 
various denominations who express 
strong criticism not only of the war, but 
the manner of conducting military op- 
erations, which sometimes result in civil- 
fan casualties. It is for this reason so 
encouraging to be given a different view- 
point about Vietnam, from a minister 
who is a chaplain and who was on the 
scene for over a year, as he gives answers 
to 10 questions about the war. 

As Chaplain Williams points out, that 
which disturbs many of us the most is 
that the war is so greatly misunderstood 
here in America, The most impressive 
portion of the report is near its end, 
when after having answered all 10 ques- 
tions, the chaplain points out it is his 
conviction that someday when the his- 
tory of the 1960’s is written and when 
time has endowed the total picture with 
perspective, those Americans who are 
now denouncing our foreign policy in 
Asia will be thankful to three forthright 
Presidents named Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson for safely guiding America 
through the perilous waters of Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion this is 
one of the very best articles ever written 
on Vietnam by a churchman. It answers 
some very vital questions about our mili- 
tary presence there. It is for that reason 
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I have asked consent for this report to 
be printed in the Appendix to the RECORD, 
that it might be shared with my col- 
leagues and others: 
From the Christian, Feb. 26, 1967 
REPORT FROM VIETNAM 


Because so many American members of 
the military are in Vietnam, there are siso 
many chaplains there—about 300 of them. 
I had the opportunity of being one of them 
for the 12 month period prior to July, 1966. 

I know firsthand that the Vietnam war is 
a real war, although not in the classical 
sense, for there are no front or rear lines- 
But the thing that disturbs me is that the 
War is so greatly misunderstood here in 
America. 

I'd like to make it very clear that when I 
left Vietnam, and after I came back, no- 
body—but nobody—said, “Now, Chaplain 
Wiliams, you go back and tell the American 
people such and so.” I'm just speaking for 
Bob Williams. I can attest to the fact that 
the way I see it Just happens to be the way 
the vast preponderance of American service- 
men in Vietnam also see it. 

There are ten questions more often asked 
than any others: 

(1.) Who are the Vietnamese anyway? 
They are a people from three areas of what 
was formerly Indochina: Tonkin, Annam 
and Cochin-China. Tonkin is in what is 
now North Vietnam. Annam is mostly 
South Vietnam. Cochin-China is all in 
South Vietnam. Eighty-five percent of the 
people are of one ethnic stock—Vietnamese. 
About 10 percent are Montagnards, who are 
to the Vietnamese what the American In- 
dians were to early Americans. The other 
five percent are mixed—some Chinese and 
a few Frenchmen. Religiously, they are 
about 20 percent true Buddhists, 20 percent 
Roman Catholics, 10 percent Cao Dali's (an 
organized church that is a syncretism of at 
least four major religions, including Bud- 
dhism and Catholicism), 2 percent Protest- 
ants and the other 48 percent an unorganized 
“Duke's mixture“ of Buddhism, Catholicism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, animism and ances- 
tor worship—all of this in the same people 
in varying proportions. 

(2.) How interested are the Vietnamese in 
self-determination? They are a fiercely in- 
dependent, proud people—very much inter- 
ested in self-determination. They don't 
want Ho Chi Minh, Mao Tse Tung, General 
De Gaulle, President Johnson, or anyone else 
to tell them what they must do. In fact, they 
don't even want Premier Nguyen Cao Ky to 
tell them what to do, because they haven't 
elected him yet! 

(3.) Are they a politically stable nation? 
No, they're not. I was in Danang during 
most of the political unrest in the spring of 
1966. At that time it was very difficult to 
sort out all the political implications of what 
was going on. But things look much more 
hopeful now. About 80 percent of the reg- 
istered voters who turned out for the. elec- 
tion that picked the constitutional conven- 
tion constituents give us reason for breath- 
Ing more easily. 

(4.) Do we have any business being in 
Vietnam? Yes, we do—by all means. If we 
hadn’t gone in as advisers in the late 1950's 
and in large numbers with combat troops 
in 1965, every Communist nation in the 
world would believe that they have found 
the formula for taking over any territory 
they've set their minds to have. The lesson 
of Korea had not made this very clear to 
them. Because of a formal commitment— 
as much to our own national interests at the 
time as to their, but nonetheless a commit- 
ment—we were invited to assist the South 
Vietnamese people by every one of the five 
respective governments that have been in 
control there. 

Three successive American Presidents con- 
sistently responded to their plea for help, 
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thus honoring our commitment. A calcu- 
latedly deliberate, piecemeal but actual, in- 
Yasion from the north was occurring, jeop- 
ardizing Mberty and self-determi- 
Nation less possible in South Vietnam, The 
late President, John F. Kennedy, reported 
More than 4,000 separate assassinations of 
village and hamlet leaders in South Vietnam 
the year 1960 alone. 

(5.) Have we maintained a consistent pol- 
Icy toward Vietnam? As I understand it, our 
Policy fram the very beginning has been one 
that said, “We have no intention of over- 
throwing Ho Ch! Minh's or Mao Tse Tung's 
governments, or of capturing their territory. 
r policy is to communicate a message: 
You cannot take over someone else's terrl- 
1 force. We will not allow you to do 


We have spoken this message in a succes- 
sively louder tone of voice in carefully meas- 
ured words, trying to communicate this vi- 
tally important message. Everything we 
have done, including bombing Hanol's and 
Haiphong's oll dumps, has been consistent 
With this policy. That is why we have not 
declared war on North Vietnam. War de- 
Mands a total victory for one side and a total, 
crushing defeat for the other. Our policy 

consisted of speaking in louder and 
louder words the message: Tou cannot do 
this thing you are doing” until it is heard. 

(6.) Who are the Viet Cong? Originally 
they were members of Ho Chi Minh’s Viet 

either deliberately left behind in 
South Vietnam after the 1954 Geneva Ac- 
cord, or guerrillas infiltrated through Laos 
and Cambodia. Now they are more and 
more North Vietnamese army regulars. 

(J.) Are we winning the war? I believe we 
are—much more so than most Americans are 
aware of. I say this for two reasons: first, 
the VC's are tired—dog tired. There's no 
Place to hide anymore. They can no longer 
fight just when they want or where they 
Want to. The larger number of well-trained 
and superbly equipped U.S. troops—more 
Mobile than any other army in history— 
hunts them down, even at night, engages 
them in combat when and where the Ameri- 
Cans want to, and defeats them. 

Also, as an integral part of the first reason, 
the present crop of VC's are mostly North 
Vietnamese—Tonkinese foreigners who don’t 
know the local people and are in fact hated 
by them to begin with. They also are un- 
familiar with the terrain, whereas their pred- 
ecessors knew the ground. 

The second reason I believe we're winning 
the war is that we are hitting the enemy 
where it hurts the most: logistically, in their 
trucks and their petroleum. Without these, 
they can't come south. So our message to 
North Vietnam is a little easier to hear, even 
through ears plugged with cotton ginned by 
Ho Chi Minh and Mao Tse Tung. 

(8.) How long will it take to win it? I 
don't know. I doubt if anyone knows, But 
Maybe in much less time than some of the 
Conservative estimates that are being made. 
It may not end all at once in any formal 
way. It may just taper off and quit, when Ho 
"hears" what we're trying to “tell” him. 

(9.) What would happen If we pulled out? 
We'd lose every friend we have in Asia, be- 
Cause we would be dishonoring a solemn 
commitment. 
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(10) Should we be blind to the moral im- 
plications of Vietnam? There are moral im- 
plications—dozens of them—on both sides 
of the Vietnam question. President Johnson 
recognized this, and in August, 1965, sent 
three clergymen—a Protestant minister, a 
Roman Catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi— 
to Vietnam as his personal envoys. He in- 
structed them to dig into the moral issues of 
this war with “Jackhammers,” and then give 
him a candid report from the clergymen’s 
point of view. They were given complete 
carte blanche to see everything in Vietnam 
that might help them gain the insights to 
accomplish their mission. 

Calvin Thielman, pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Montreat, N.C., was the team 
leader. I know more of what he did than 
I do about the others, because I squired him 
around the northern fourth of South Viet- 
nam for three days. During that time he 
interviewed long-term missionaries, Viet 
Cong prisoners and prisoner-suspects, sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen. He had a long inter- 
view with General Westmoreland, asking him 
searching questions like, “What precautions 
are being taken to protect the innocent from 
getting maimed and killed in his war?” He 
even rode in a Phantom jet bomber on one 
of its live bombing runs. (Six days later, 
the pilot who had taken him was lost on a 
similar bombing run.) 

After these clergymen had completed their 
Vietnam trip, Thielman spent five days in 
the White House briefing the President on 
what they had found—a longer time than 
President Johnson usually spends with heads 
of state. 

In conclusion, let me say that the civic 
action programs that are in full swing today 
in Vietnam, coupled with enough military, 
might be able to keep terrorism from para- 
lyzing the people’s minds with fear, will win 
the war there. 

Some day, when the history of the 1960's 
is written, when time has endowed the total 
picture perspective, the American people— 
some of whom are now denouncing our for- 
eign policy in Asia—and the majority of the 
world’s people will be thankful for three 
forthright, farsighted United States Presi- 
dents named Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson, for safely guiding a very confused 
America through the perilous waters of Viet- 
nam, thus giving the small nations of the 
world the right to hope for the freedom to be 
themselves. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
condtions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lọ- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congfess to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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Impressions of the Job Corps Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we 
hear much these days about the Job 
Orps program. I am one who believes 
that the program does needed and valu- 
able work. More important than what 
we who serve in Washington believe, 18 

e opinion of those we represent. 

Mr. R. A. Bailey, a public accountant 
of White Sulphur Springs, Mont., visited 
the Job Corps center at Anaconda last 
fall. The visit proved to be a moving ex- 
perience for Mr. Bailey. Because of the 
Wide variety of opinions expressed in 
relationship to the Job Corps program, I 
believe that Mr. Bailey’s comments as 
they appeared in a letter to the editor of 

Meagher County News, White Sul- 
Phur Springs, Mont., merit the atten- 
tion of all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. 

There being no objection the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dran Eprror: On Thursday last, I was one 
Of the fortunate local citizens who, as guests 
of the U.S. Forest Service, was afforded a 
visit to the Anaconda Job Corps center. This 
Eenerous gesture was being made in order 
to acquaint those interested with the work- 

gS and problems of such a facility. 

My immediate and lasting impression can 
best be summed up in the phrase that “A 
man never stands so straight as when he 
stoops to help a child.” The feeling that 
Comes over one during such a visit, and 
Persists, is that there is something almost 
Supernatural going on there and the commu- 
nication between the staff and the corpsmen 
is something to behold. 

I feel that I can best convey my feelings 
by asking these questions that come to mind: 

Hare you ever seen public servants 20 
dedicated and enthused about their Jobs that 
they become completely oblivious to time and 
&re conscious that they are perhaps placing 
their personal family lives in jeopardy and 
can only hope that there will be an under- 
Standing of this division of attention? 

Have you ever seen the deep feelings in 
the eyes of a boy of 16 who never before had 

confronted by someone who really cares 
Or in interested in what happens to him, or 
that he has a clean place to sleep, has clothes 
on his back, has a background sufficient to 
even ask for a job, or care when or where he 
foes to bed or gets up in the morning? 

Have you ever seen this same boy enter a 
Testaurant and order a hamburger and a 
Shake for the simple reason that he can’t 
Tead a menu, or stand around in a bus depot 
in near panic because he can't read the bus 
Schedule in front of him and too ashamed to 
ask the kid of the same age next to him as 
to when his bus will leave? 
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Have you ever seen the look on this boy's 
face when you put your hand on his shoulder 
and congratulate him for receiving an award 
for passing his driver's training course and 
then have him tell you that it sure felt good 
as he had been beaten in turn by nine sepa- 
rate step-fathers? Incidentally, this award 
was for learning to drive a 2},-ton dump 
truck on mountain roads. 

Or seen a boy so intent on learning the 
phonics of cat, bat, hat, etc., that he was 
completely oblivious to the ten strange men 
in the room who had walked in on his pri- 
vacy, and who could play these same words 
back to himself on a machine in a room 
where no one else would hear or could laugh 
at his mistakes or make fun of him—and 
who was 80 anxious to learn more, more, 
more, that he would rush back to this same 
room after cutting his lunch hour to 15 min- 
utes, or stay until 5:30 even though his 
class was out at 3, so that he could get on 
to the next simple reader? 

Or seen a boy swell with pride at receiving 
a first aid certificate who had never known 
what a clean bandage, a splint or a dis- 
infectant was before? 

Or sat next to a lad in the mess hall who 
has just told you that he and his buddy each 
weighed 120 pounds when they arrived a 
short time ago and that they were now up 
to 147 pounds and no fat anywhere? And 
how hard it was to get around Chef Fred 
who watched them in line to see that they 
ate salads, soups and vegetables which they 
had never had before, along with their meat 
and spuds? 

Or seen the look of envy on the boy who 
keeps trying to measure up to the supervisor 
of the dorms who just happens to be a col- 
ored boy who is a graduate of a Florida col- 
lege, can run the 100 yard dash in 9.3, turned 
down a chance to play football with the Chi- 
cago Bears because he wants to work with 
less fortunate boys, and who is impeccably 
dressed and cultured? 

Or seen the look of pride as you stroll 
through the dorms and find the beds all 
made in military style, the lockers in ship- 
shape and no personal items lying around to 
mess it up and have some boy tell you how 
good it feels to sleep in a “bed” instead of 
a back alley? 

Or hear the story of a boy who was be- 
ginning to feel selfish about having it so 
good and was asking if he could go home so 
that he could find a job and help support 
his mother because she wasn’t able to make 
very much these days and was having a 
tough time, cause she’s a “hooker”? 

Or sat in on an evening monthly meeting 
of the corps staff and an appointed city group 
council comprised of three members repre- 
senting law-enforcement, two representing 
the clergy and one lady representing the 
mothers of town, and listened to them dis- 
cuss the past, present and future problems 
arising as the result of the Job Corps center 
being in the immediate area and having 
them openly ask that you fire away with the 
questions that might be bothering you in 
the event you had a corps in your vicinity? 
And then find out that it isn’t the corps 
that is causing or looking for trouble, but 
rather the bigotted and excitement seekers 
who are taking the pokes and doing the 
name-calling. 

It is most regrettable that such a program 
as the Job Corps is necessary in this land 
of democracy and plenty. and it is further 
Tegrettable that such facts and conditions 


exist—but they do—and until we correct the 
cause by getting to the source, it becomes in- 
herent upon us to offer these boys a chance 
to become responsible citizens and to take 
their place in society. Believe me, the men 
we met are dedicated above and beyond their 
call and are an inspiration to anyone for- 
tunate enough to enjoy hospitality and pa- 
tience caused by an interruption of their 
routine. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT A. BAILEY. 


Miss Elizabeth Ahern Is Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a resident of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District and Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has been honored by Marian Col- 
lege of Fond du Lac. The college has 
presented Miss Elizabeth Ahern their 
annual Marian College Magnificat 
Award for her work with project SS - 
Hope. This award has previously gone 
to such outstanding Americans as Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy for “her example as 
an ideal Christian woman.” 

We are proud of the work of Miss 
Ahern, and I would like to tell the story 
of her accomplishments by including as 
party of my remarks two articles from 
the Fond du Lac Commonwealth Re- 
porter: 

NURSE ELIZABETH AHERN Is To Recetve MAG- 

NIFICAT AWARD FROM MARIAN COLLEGE 

The recipient of the annual Marian Col- 
lege Magnificat Award should be “an exem- 
plary woman, one who has contributed out- 
standing services to her community, her pro- 
fession or career, or who has served the 
church in the capacity of lay leadership, the 
lay apostolate or as an ideal Christian wom- 
an.” 


Nominated and yoted upon as the woman 
to receive the award for 1967 is Miss Eliza- 
beth Ahern, R.N., who will fly to Fond du 
Lac from Washington, D.C., to receive the 
award. The faculty of Marian College chose 
her as the recipient for her outstan 
work as a nurse aboard the §.S. HOPE, a 
hospital ship which brings the skill of the 
American medical profession to indigent 
peoples of other nations. 


. The award will be presented to Miss Ahern 
by Sister Mary Sheila, C.S.A., president of 
Marian College, during a 7:30 p.m. ceremony 
at St. Agnes Hall on Thursday. The public 
is invited to attend. 

Miss Ahern, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. L. Ahern, 381 Mapie Ave., was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin School of 
Nursing in Madison in 1956, She worked 
with the New York public health department 
in New York City for a time and then ap- 
plied for a year’s tour of duty aboard the 
8.S. HOPE hospital ship. 
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The first trip she took was to Indonesia 
and Vietnam in 1960 and she was employed 
caring for patients and teaching short 
courses to local medical personnel, The 
ship's initials stand for “Health Opportunity 
for People Everywhere.” After the trip, she 
returned to the university for a year and 
then worked with the Dane County health 
department. 

While attending a meeting in Madison, 
she re-encountered Dr. William B. Walsh, 
president of the S.S. HOPE, He asked her 
to go with the ship to Africa in 1965 and 
she complied. 

Following this trip, she accepted a position 
as his assistant in Washington and since 
that time has been involved with the re- 
cruitment of personnel for the ship. She 
also gives lectures to groups of high school 
and medical students to illustrate the work 
being done by Project HOPE. She is a pub- 
lic health nurse. 

MARIAN MAGNIFICAT CITATION URGES CHRIS- 
TIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 

(Following is the citation read Thursday 
night by Sister M. Muriel, C.S.A., chairman of 
the Division of English at Marian College, 
for Miss Elizabeth Ahern, recipient of the 
Magnificat Award.) 

Nothing is more characteristic of our world 
than the way it is turning to the building 
of a new world with a purely earthly horizon 
and outlook, Faiths and beliefs and out- 
look. Faiths and beliefs of all descriptions 
are now centered upon man. 

There have been few times in history when 
man has lost the sense of a personal, living 
God, transcendent to everything created, to 
such a degree as now. Men, today, are seek- 
ing the Absolute, not where it is, in the 
Divinity, but through and in man. The 
deeper mentality of the younger generation 
in the Christian world is influenced by a 
moral climate of tendency to increasing 
awareness of the laws of total human 
brotherhood. 

Today's Christians of any age are conscious 
that an act of genuine love means far more 
than a set of brilliant, ordered, but cold 
arguments. They recognize the necessity of 
logic but demand that human necessities and 
personal problems be taken equally into con- 
sideration. 

SERIOUS RISKS INVOLVED 


Serious risks, however, accompany this 
concentration of Christians on the plane of 
the social and institutional, Precisely be- 
cause his world is losing the sense of its 
fundamental and total relativity to Christ, 
the Word Incarnate, the Son of God, the 
modern Christian is in danger of losing a 
sense of adoration. 

In a world where the urgency and the 
complexity of things to be done drags us 
so easily into a whirlpool of superactivity, 
prayer is becoming regarded as a waste of 
time. People prefer to pray by performing 
some useful activity and feel that all they 
need to give to God is prayerful action. 
Many no longer see the value of an act that 
does not result in tangible, earthly efficacy 
for man. 

They use Christ to cure sick humanity. 
They often fail to serve Him directly in His 
Divinity with love and adoration. They 
strive always to go to Christ only through 
man. ‘These desires and efforts are Christian, 
certainly, and they are leaving a definite 
mark on the Christian spirituality of our day. 
Yet, the complete Christian knows he will 
find Christ and serve Christ in His Mystical 
Body, in the people of God, only because he 
has first found Christ in loving adoration of 
His Eternal Being. 

NEED TO LOVE, SERVE 


Recognition of the need to love and to serve 
the individual is of the essence of Christian- 
ity. Personalist philosophy is as old as 
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Christianity and comes directly from Christ 
Himself who tells us our final judgment rests 
on our performance of the spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy, reminding us that what 
we refuse to do for the least of His brethren 
we refuse to do for Him and that what we do 
for the least of His brethren we do for Him. 

It is for love of Christ that we come really 
to love our brothers. Increasingly we come 
to realize that we give to them only by 
first allowing ourselves to be given to Him. 
If Jesus holds first place, then what we do 
will pass through Jesus to His people and will 
be the fruit of our love, our adoration, our 
immolation, our giving of ourselves to Him 
for them. Here is the precise difference be- 
tween social service and Christian social 
service. 

HONOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


This evening we recognize and honor 
Christian social service. The good ship HOPE 
Sails the seas to bring help to His least 
brethren and Miss Elizabeth Ahern, to whom 
we will award the Magnificat Medal this eve- 
ning is a Christian lay woman dedicated to 
serving Him as a member of the HOPE staff. 

Miss Ahern is a graduate of St. Mary's 
Springs Academy and the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. T. L. Ahern of this city. Her mother 
has served on the advisory board of Marian 
College of Fond du Lac. Miss Ahern re- 
ceived her degree in public health nursing 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

In 1960, she made the HOPE voyage to 
Indonesia and to Saigon; in 1964, she was 
with HOPE in Africa. She has traveled with 
HOPE in Vietnam, Nicaragua and South 
America. Miss Ahern has also worked for 
the New York City public health department, 
serving minority groups. 

At present Miss Ahern is special assistant 
to Dr. William B. Walsh, Director of the Proj- 
ect HOPE. She has established land bases 
wherever HOPE has gone and makes tours to 
inspect these dispensaries. Her last tour was 
to South America last spring. 

Miss Ahern is in charge of HOPE head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., whenever Dr. 
Walsh is on tour. Her chief responsibility 
there is publicity and recruitment for the 
project. 

When invited to receive this award, Miss 
Ahern said she would be happy to accept it, 
not for herself alone, but for the entire 
HOPE staff. In the name of the faculty of 
Marian College of Fond du Lac, I ask our 
president, Sister Mary Sheila, to award the 
Magnificat Medal for 1967 to Miss Elizabeth 
Ahern. 


The New Federal Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
poverty probe in Lafayette places the 
new education in charge of the new left. 
On our taxpayers payroll working for 
the U.S. Government are parasites who 
parrot the red line, advise our students 
to avoid military service, and recommend 
aiding and abetting the Communist 
enemy. 

A better definition for these antipov- 
erty workers would be anti-American. 

Mr. Speaker, I want all our colleagues 
to read this hearing as reported on the 
front page of the March 8, 1967, Lafay- 
ette, La, Daily Advertiser: 
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COMMITTEE TOLD—Noọo FEDERAL AUDIT MADE or 
Co-Op 
(By John Barbour) 

A federal audit of the books of the South- 
ern Consumers Co-Op has never been made, 
Roland Hebert, former director of Acadiana 
Neuf, told the Louisiana Joint Legislative 
Committee on Un-American Activities here 
this morning. : 

Hebert said that despite the fact that the 
Co-Op received nearly $3 million in federal 
funds, he was unaware of any audit even 
though he tried several times to have the 
books checked by responsible auditing firms. 

Hebert said that one stumbling block to 
securing an auditing of funds was the fact 
that “a group of radical board members was 
attempting to gain the control and leader- 
ship of the entire Acadiana Neuf program. 
If the program was not administered by 
them, they fought it.” 

When questioned by Sen: Jesse Knowles, 
chairman of the committee, as to whom the 
“radical” members were, Hebert said they in- 
cluded Fr. Albert J. McKnight, head of 
Southern Consumer, treasurer of the South- 
ern Consumers Educational Foundation and 
a board member of the Vermilion Parish 
Credit Union that was sponsored by Southern 
Consumers. 

Others named by Hebert were John Zip- 
pert, an employe of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) and Dr. James Oliver, 
president of Acadiana Neuf. 

Hebert said that the financial affairs of 
Southern Consumers were always in doubt. 
He pointed out that several members of the 
board, given the responsibility of deciding 
where money should be allocated, were also 
members of Southern Consumers, a delegate 
agency charged with spending large sums of 
public money. Also, he said, the delegate 
agencies did not have to account for where 
the money was spent. 

He also told the group that many em- 
ployes of Southern Consumers and the 
Southern Consumers Educational Founda- 
tion were often present at meetings picket- 
ing the group that would allocate them 
money for funding of the agencies’ needs. 

He said at one time, figures in the cen- 
tral office of Acadiana Neuf reported that 
the balance for Southern Consumers should 
have been $88,000. The Co-Op, however, 
reported to the office that their balance 
was only two or three thousand dollars. 

Hebert said he was often harassed by 
“radicals” who wrote letters to Dr. Oliver ac- 
cusing him of being a “racist.” “Actually,” 
he said, “Acadiana Neuf was the most Inte- 
grated group ever to operate in Louisiana 
while Southern Consumers was strictly seg- 


. Tegated.” 


Members of the committee questioned 
Hebert if any investigation was ever made 
to determine if Zippert was a citizen of 
Louisiana when he was employed by the 
Sweet Potato Alert Program. Hebert re- 
plied that since Zippert was an employe of 
Southern Consumers, he did not have that 
authority. 

Another question from the committee 
dealt with Zippert’s qualifications for ad- 
vising sweet potato farmers. Hebert said 
that so far as he knew no investigation was 
ever made as to his agricultural background. 

He was then asked if Zippert ever dealt 
with anything besides farm problems at the 
meetings of the Sweet Potato Alert or Grand 
Marie Cooperative meetings. He replied that 
he did not know. 

Hebert testified that one of the mem- 
bers of the board of Acadiana Neuf, Sister 
Anne Catherine, also served as an employe 
of Southern Consumers and during one 
month drew $700 in salary. She continued 
to work after the salary was disclosed but 
drew no more wages. 

He also said that Marion White, Opelousas 
attorney and member of the board, had a 
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brother who was employed by the Sweet 

to Alert Program. The brother con- 
tinued to work as a paid employe even after 
® letter from Oliver was circulated pointing 
dut that relatives of board members could 
not work on any delegate agency. The let- 
ter was sent out after a memorandum from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity was re- 
ceived advising them of that fact. 


Transit and the Ghetto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, writing 
in a recent issue of the Nation's Cities 
Magazine, Charles M. Haar, Assistant 

tary in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development stated: 

There is substantial agreement today that, 
Without effective public mass transportation, 
long-term relief for the conditions in the 
ghetto is unlikely. 


Mr. Haar tells how his Office of Metro- 
Politan Development is using its urban 
Mass transportation grant and demon- 
Stration programs to reduce physical and 
Social chaos in our urban areas. 

Mr. Haar relates how HUD reacted to 
reports on the 1965 Los Angeles disorders 
by approving a $2.7 million transit re- 
S€arch project for Los Angeles. I am 
pleased to report that this experiment 
the Century Boulevard busline—now 
Carries nearly 2,500 riders daily out of the 
ghetto to jobs, medical facilities, and 
€ducational opportunities. 

There is much more of interest in the 
article, “Transit and the Ghetto,” which 
Was the cover story lead article in Janu- 
&ry’s official publication of the National 
League of Cities. 

I commend Mr. Haar’s dedication and 
I commend his article to my colleagues: 
A Bus Namen Horse COULD END ISOLATION oF 

THE Poor: TRANSIT AND THE GHETTO 
(By Charies M. Haar) 

The strategic role of urban mass trans- 
Portation in the Johnson Administration's 
War on poverty is thoroughly recognized by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. As we improve the quality of 
Urban life, we must move toward new trans- 
Portation policies which can reduce the 
Physical and social chaos in metropolis. 

To this end, most people are now aware of 
the close relationship between transporta- 
tion systems and the total urban environ- 
ment. There is substantial agreement today 
that, without effective public mass trans- 
Portation, long-term reilef for the conditions 
in the ghetto is unlikely. i 

Through the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 HUD has awarded several grants 
whose primary purpose is to provide trans- 
Portation to low-income groups in urban 
areas so they may take advantage of avall- 
&abie employment, cultural and health serv- 
ices, shopping and recreation facilities. 

In an unpublished paper, “The Effect of 
the Ghetto on the Distribution and Level of 
Nonwhite Employment in Urban Areas.” 
John F. Kain stresses the cost of housing 
Segregation in terms of foregone em- 
ployment opportunities for the colored 
minorities. 
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Although this problem is common to many 
urban areas, it has been especially well-docu- 
mented with respect to Watts. 

(Norz.—The author, one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on urban growth and 
beautification, has been Assistant Secretary 
for Metropolitan Development of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
since last February. Before his appointment, 
he was a professor of law at Harvard Uni- 
versity.) 

The ghetto increases the transportation 
cost to Jobs outside the ghetto, decreases 
knowledge about job opportunities, and 
places a premium on using employment dis- 
crimination as an instrument to ensure hous- 
ing and school segregation. This analysis 
suggests that housing, transportation, and 
job opportunities must all be viewed as in- 
gredients of the more general problem. For, 
as the Governor’s Report on the 1965 Los 
Angeles riots (the McCone Commission) con- 
cluded, “This lack of adequate transportation 
handicaps them in seeking and holding jobs, 
attending schools, shopping, and filling other 
needs.” 

HUD is using its transportation programs 
as part of a self-help policy to overcome the 
disadvantages of the ghetto. Adequate 
urban transportation is being used as one 
of the tools to break down the isolation of 
the low-income neighborhood by establish- 
ing access and communication with the rest 
of the metropolitan area. This policy, often 
called “inside-out,” encourages the disadvan- 
taged person to escape the despair of the low- 
income neighborhood by linking himself to 
opportunities outside his community. 

The McCone Commission reported that the 
atmosphere of despair and frustration which 
pervaded the Negro ghetto was “intensified 
by what may well be the least adequate net- 
work of public transportation in any major 
city in America.” Los Angeles is composed 
of a number of uncoordinated systems that 
are “inadequate and too costly.” Particu- 
larly troublesome was the frequent need to 
transfer into a new transit system without 
free transfers. The high cost of transporta- 
tion—in both time and money—prevented 
residents of Watts from achieving access to 
other parts of Los Angeles and exaggerated 
the isolation of the community. 

The testimony before the Commission is 
full of examples of the hardship incurred 
because of the inadequacy of transportation 
services. Mrs. Helen Nelson, consumer coun- 
cil for the State of California, stated that 
schools, stores, jobs, and medical care were 
often inaccessible without an automobile. 
The residents, “locked in for lack of trans- 
portation,” commonly became financially in- 
solvent when they overextended their credit 
to purchase an automobile to meet this prob- 
lem. Furthermore, transportation repre- 
sented an unusualy large percentage of the 
average consumer's budget in the riot areds. 
Residents of the area complained that trans- 
portation to the city colleges was Inadequate, 

With these problems in mind, HUD ap- 
proved & $2.7 million research project in 
Watts to study “the relationship between a 
public transportation system and job and 
other opportunities of low income groups.“ 

The experiment hopes to overcome the iso- 
lation caused by high transportation costs 
in the South Central and East Los Angeles 
areas (including Watts). The peculiar prob- 
lems of the Watts area are exemplified by 
the two hour bus ride to the County General 
Hospital, the one hour, 45 minute ride to the 
Youth Training Employment Center, and the 
poor service to local high schools. The Watts 
area ils marked by low, declining median 
family income, poor housing, and inaccessi- 
bility of employment sectors, 

The 24-month project, which began last 
July 5, will have three phases. The first 
will measure the impact of employment of 
new mass transit service to a major indus- 
trial area from the distressed neighborhoods, 
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This effort will be closely coordinated with 
the state employment agency and other in- 
terested public and private agencies to de- 
termine the skills and location of new job 
openings and ensure maximum impact of 
the new facilities in enlarging employment 
opportunities., Extensive collection and 
analysis of data will be used to determine 
the effects of the program, 

The second phase entails a study of the 
transportation needs of the community and 
the adequacy of present service levels, to- 
gether with recommendations for system 
improvements. 

The third phase will incorporate these 
recommendations into the present system 
and evaluate performance of the improved 
structure. The final report will contain a 
critical review of all phases in addition to 
complete results of the study. 

Initial reports from the Transportation 
Agency, State of California, are enco 
with the Century Boulevard line continuing 
to show an increase in patronage. 

During the first week of the service there 
were 600 to 800 rides daily. The daily aver- 
age, as of September 12, was approximately 
1,575 passengers, and on September 18 the 
line was extended to take persons directly 
from the Watts area to the St. Francis Hos- 
pital and also expedite transportation to 
employment centers in northeast industrial 
areas. 

Trafic on the Century Boulevard line 
reached a new high during the week of No- 
vember 13-19 with the number of weekday 
passengers averaging 2,077 and a one day 
peak ridership of 2.200. 

Although the Watts project specifically 
tests the role of transportation in the more 
general problem of the city, many other 
urban areas are faced with almost identical 
problems. HUD is attempting to help these 
cities attack the problem by using the 
capital grant and demonstration programs. 

Another of the critical problems of low- 
income groups is access to health care facil- 
ities, Many people are desperately In need 
of service but are unable to use automobiles 
because of health, age, or income. 

A $482,000 demonstration project grant to 
Nashyille, announced by HUD July 14, will 
test the effectiveness of express bus service 
in meeting the transportation needs of low- 
income outpatients and hospital employees. 
The project calis for establishing direct, ex- 
press bus service linking eight separate medi- 
cal centers in the Nashville metropolitan 
area with each other as well as linking these 
centers with Nashville’s central business dis- 
trict. Elderly patients and visitors are ex- 
pected to benefit as well. 2 

The hospitals are badiy limited in land for 
expansion and It is hoped that the new serv- 
ice may enable parking facilities to be used 
to expand the hospital plant. The National 
Foundation of the March of Dimes considers 
the demonstration program to be requisite 
for success to its pre-natal clinic, a pilot pro- 
gram for deprived minority groups. One 
hospital reports that present transit service 
is one quarter mile from the hospital, a dis- 
tance much too far for elderly patients and 
visitors. 

In many cities, transit companies have 
failed to make changes in route structures to 
respond to new patterns of residence and 
employment. Lethargy and fear that sched- 
ule changes will confuse riders or lose money 
have prevented remedial action in many 
cases. One common deficiency is that new 
industrial areas at the periphery of metro- 
politan centers are often poorly served for 
urban residential areas. 

A pending demonstration project, which 
may be announced shortly, would connect 
these industrial parks to existing radial 
routes. One crosstown route links the radial 
routes near the central business district to 
a new industrial area. A new route and an 
extension of an old one would service me- 
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dium density housing and a new industrial 
park where a large number of women may 
be employed. Transit company officials are 
confident that these new lines will attract 
ridership by opening job opportunities for 
low-income groups in these rapidly devel- 
oping industrial areas, and by getting work- 
ers into the habit of using public transpor- 
tation. 

In Puerto Rico, two programs are de- 
signed to improve service to low-income 
groups. One is a capital grant for 30 new 
buses. This grant was desperately needed 
to retain the basic fare of 10¢ and to 
ensure service in San Juan, where low in- 
comes and infrequent automobile ownership 
make good public transportation an urgent 
necessity, 

This need is heightened by the absence of 
school buses, making an adequate public 
transportation system essential to the public 
school system. The present high breakdown 
rate and frequent interruption of service due 
to obsolete equipment made immediate ac- 
tion necessary. These buses are patronized 
by low-income groups and the grant will en- 
sure continuation of service to employment 
and other activities. 

In addition, HUD has approved a grant 
to build a new terminal for the ferry that 
low-income people use to commute from 
Catano to Old San Juan. The ferry ride is 
only 12 minutes compared to the 40-minute 
car ride. The ferry is now maintained as a 
public service and annually incurs a large 
deficit. The grant was necessary to provide 
continued access to jobs for low-income 
groups and to relieve congestion on the 
streets. For both of these grants, guarantees 
have been made that the problems will co- 
ordinate with comprehensive planning for 
urban problems, including transportation 
services. 

The problem of adequate transportation 
for low-income groups is critical in towns so 
small as to preclude public transportation 
until now. Until a recent demonstration 
project, Rome, N.Y., has been without public 
transportation. Two thousand households 
were without access to an automobile in a 
town of 38,000. Ten per cent of the popula- 
tion was unemployed. A special system was 
tailored to the needs of this small city and, 
although the final report is not completed, 
the project is certain to have a favorable ef- 
fect on low-income groups. 

Other projects also reflect our new stress 
on making programs more responsive to hu- 
man needs. A grant to assist St. Petersburg, 
Fla., purchase new buses equipped with 
special hand rallis since 50 per cent of the 
riders are senior citizens. A grant to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., to enable a bus system to re- 
main in operation and provide service to 
low-income and senior citizen housing. And 
a grant to Jackson, Tenn., will permit con- 
tinuation of transit service for 38 per cent 
of the families in the urban areas whose in- 
comes are under $3,000 and who are thus 
heavily dependent upon this means of trans- 
portation. 

In Boston, the Charlestown Tunnel is ex- 
pected to help serve the Charlestown Urban 
Renewal Area. Here too, HUD programs are 
being synthesized to extend employment and 
other activities to the residents. 

In Chicago, capital improvement of the 
rapid transit system was justified in part 
by the large number of school children us- 
ing this transportation. 

A number of other local transportation 
groups cited the necessity of the 
needs of the elderly, the disabled, the young, 
and the poverty-stricken. For example, the 
capital grant to the new rapid transit system 
in San Francisco is expected to greatly ex- 
tend employment opportunities throughout 
the city. 

A demonstration grant for service from the 
residential area of Chesapeake, Va., to the 
industrial area of Norfolk is expected to im- 
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prove access to hospitals and employment, as 
well as open up housing for persons with- 
out automobile transportation. 

These programs are examples of the con- 
tinued emphasis of HUD in integrating to re- 
vitalize pubile transportation with programs 
to guarantee full utilization by low-income 
groups of the available economic, recrea- 
tional, and health facilities of the urban 
areas. 


Status Report on the Supplemental Air 
Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the supplemental airline car- 
riers have for many years been a vital 
part of the American economy. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a status report on the sup- 
plementals by Mr. J. W. Bailey, execu- 
tive vice president of Overseas National 
Airways. 

Because it is a comprehensive view 
of the entire supplemental airline field, 
containing not only a history of the un- 
scheduled carriers, but what appears to 
be a series of shrewd guesses as to the 
supplementals’ future, the status report 
is being widely circulated throughout 
government, airline and trade circles. 
Delivered first as a speech before the 
Aviation-Space Writers Association in 
Washington, Bailey's analysis is a posi- 
tion paper on behalf of all operators of 
charter aircraft. 

The report follows: 

Stratus Report ON THE SUPPLEMENTAL AIR 
CARRIERS 
(By J. W. Bailey, executive vice president, 

Overseas National Airways, before the Avia- 

tion/Space Writers Association, Washing- 

ton, D.C., Jan. 31, 1967) 


In 1963, I was privileged to participate in 
the program of your Annual News Con- 
ference in Dallas. Before some of you start 
comparing the predictions I made at that 
time with the status of the industry today, 
let me point out that the increase in the 
size of today’s audience above the number 
that attended that early morning session 
far exceeds the proportionate increase in 
the growth of the supplementals. 

I can think of no greater demonstration 
of the bravery and daring of the men who 
pioneered this industry than to accept an 
invitation to talk about the “non-skeds” at 
9 o'clock in the morning on the second day 
of an AWA convention. 

I am deeply gratified and honored to have 
this opportunity to speak to you again about 
the supplemental air carrler segrnent of our 
national air transportation system. It is 
especially gratifying that the industry has 
attained a level in its growth that stimu- 
lates sufficient interest that you people will 
take time from busy schedules to be here 
today. 

I have been involved with the supple- 
mental air carriers since the beginning of this 
decade and before that was close to the 
carriers’ operations as an officer with the 
Military Air Transport Service, I can say 
with some degree of knowledge and experi- 
ence, that this misunderstood, oft-maligned 
and constantly beleagured segment of air 
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transportation has never been in a more 
healthy condition than it is now at the be- 
ginning of 1967. 

The great divide between the “non-skeds” 
of the past and the new breed of supple- 
mental carriers was built five years ago—in 
1962. 

While doing some research for this talk 
in the office of one of our Washington law- 
yers (that's evidence of our changed status 
having more than one Washington lawyer). 
I happened on one of those outsized volumes 
of industry information published by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. In a section de- 
voted to historical highlights of American 
aviation, I came across this entry dated 
October 18, 1938: F 

“Nonscheduled airlines were exempted 
irom the requirements of obtaining certif- 
cates of public convenience and necessity 
and from the requirements of certain other 
provisions of Title IV of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. The exemption was made in or- 
der to provide an opportunity to study the 
character of the various classes of nonsched- 
uled opertaions and to determine the extent 
of regulation necessary for each type of 
service.” 

I think it is rather significant that this 
order was published four months before the 
order granting “grandfather” rights to the 


scheduled carriers. 


I challenge any present day historian to 
unearth precisely when the first non-sched- 
uled carrier was formed but from this we 
are at least certain that the CAB and its 
predecessor regulatory bodies have been 
thinking about what to do with us for thirty 
years. 

As most of you know, the non-scheduled 
carriers proliferated after World War II when 
more than 150 of them were formed with 
surplus military equipment and service- 
trained crews. They were not an unmixed 
blessing to air transport. 

Because some of you, especially those rep- 
resenting supplemental carriers, may have 
low pain thresholds I won't detall the esca- 
pades of some of the non-skeds in that “seat 
of the pants” postwar period. Despite their 
operational lapses and financial failings— 
sometimes compounded by actions taken 
within the limits of the District of Colum- 
bia—the “large, irregular carriers”, as they 
were later known, did make some monu- 
mental contributions. 

Putting aside our hairshirt, let’s consider 
four major areas in which the supplemental 
carriers were unquestionably pioneers: 

(1) the first was stimulating expansion of 
the air travel market by affording low-fare 
accommodations. The scheduled carriers 
were, telling Congressional committees ad 
nauseam as late as the early 1950s that air 
coach fares would be disastrous for them. 
Further, that no class of carrier should be 
permitted to operate air coach service. The 
supplementals did, the concept was proved 
valid and—ultimately—the public Interest 
was served. I can’t think of a single sched- 
uled carrier which went to the poorhouse 
because it followed the supplementals in this 
area. 

(2) the second contribution was the in- 
troduction of air cargo transportation. This 
innovation was so widely and successfully 
emulated that a whole new class of carriers 
of all-cargo resulted. 

(3) third, and perhaps most notable, was 
the development of the full potential com- 
mercial charter business. This stimulated 
a market for group travel which has grown 
geometrically. Indeed, the word "group" 
has been a very fashionable one in airline 
argot in the last few months. 

(4) the fourth, which I will return to 
later was the provision of contract air 
transportation of personnel and supplies for 
the military establishment. Time was when 
the route carriers tended to treat military 
business as something beneath their lofty 
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Stations. Now, at contract time, they seem 
to salivate as actively as the rest of us. 

My purpose in rehearsing these innova- 
tions brought about by the supplementals 
is to remind you that there were good and 
Compelling reasons for rejecting the adver- 
Sary arguments of the scheduled carriers and 
for assigning the supplemental carriers a 
Specific role in United States air transporta- 
tion Policy as Congress did in Public Law 
87-528, enacted on July 10, 1962. 

The supplementals were to be, in a sense, 
the swing men of American air transport. 
The long-haul carriers had fixed routes in 
Specific markets to serve and cultivate, The 
local service carriers had a definite mission, 
The supplementals, operating without sub- 
sidy, would serve as a spur to competition, 
testing out markets and introducing eco- 
nomic innovations which the Board thought 
had merit, 

Under the authority which that legislation 
Provided, the CAB, in October, 1962, granted 
interim operating authority to 15 supple- 
mental carriers—the survivors of an evolu- 
tionary process which might be cited as proof 
that Darwin’s theory is valid—at least in our 
business, 

When only 10% of an entire class of car- 
Tiers emerges from the jungle after 17 years, 
there must be some lessons to be learned. 
Why did so many non-skeds fail? 

One reason is that they were run not by 

inessmen but by pilots. Another is that 
many were deficient operationally and the 
CAB ruled them off the course for safety 
reasons. But the principal cause was eco- 
nomic emasculation. Against a background 
Of banshee walls from the route carriers, the 
supplementals were enjoined from rendering 
Services they had performed too well for the 
Competition’s comfort. As their markets 
Were proscribed, their financial support was 
Withdrawn, their equipment became obsolete 
and atrophy ensued. 

I mention these specters only because I 
think we can still be guided today by their 
Misfortune and I will explain why later in 
these remarks. 

Shortly after the 1962 Act was passed, the 

instituted the Supplemental Air Serv- 
ice Proceeding to determine which carriers 
Would be certificated permanently and to 
Which geographic areas they would be as- 
Signed. After four years of internecine 
Strife, the Proceeding will be completed early 
this year. Taken together with the Trans- 
atlantic Charter Investigation which began 
in 1959 and was conducted concurrently, it 
Will have delineated a pattern of economic 
authority for the industry which will prevail 
for many years to come. 

The very fact that the whole process was 
begun in 1962, however, brought to the sup- 
Plemental carriers a stability they had never 
enjoyed before. This was subsequently re- 
flected in every area of our operations—our 
Marketing efforts, our fleet development, our 

g plans—so that the carriers’ robust 
condition today must be measured from that 
Point. 


The fifteen carriers which received interim 
Certification in 1962 were AAXICO, American 
Flyers, Capitol, Johnson Flying Service, Mod- 
ern Air Transport, Overseas National, Purdue 
Aeronautics, Saturn, Southern Air Transport, 

International, United States Overseas, 
Vance International, World and Zantop, 
which recently changed its name to Univer- 
sal Airlines. Since then, Saturn and 
AAXICO have merged and United States 
Overseas did not continue to satisfy the re- 
quirements for certification. So there are 
thirteen supplementals certificated and oper- 
ating today, ten of which are members of the 
National Air Carrier Association. 

A comparison of certain key figures spells 
Out the story of their growth. 

In 1962, the supplemental carriers had 
Operating revenues of $107,000,000. For 
1966, their operating revenues will be close 
to $200,000,000. That represents a gain of 
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39% over the previous year and of 86% over 
the 1962 level. 

In 1962, the carriers’ operating profits were 
$7,200,000. For 1966, they will total between 

In the crucial column—net., profits—the 
supplemental industry had results of $3,800,- 
000 in 1962. In 1966, earnings will be ap- 
proximately $22,000,000, up 47% over 1965 
and more than 450% above the 1962 level. 
The compounded annual growth rate in earn- 
ings is 40%. 

What were the factors contributing to this 
phenomenal surge? 

Certainly one could cite the country’s eco- 
nomic growth rate, the increase in discretion- 
ary income, wider acceptance of air travel for 
yacations, spreading recognition of air char- 
ters as an economic mode of transport. Cer- 
tainly proper weight would have to be as- 
signed to the military's stepped-up require- 
ments for airlift capacity to Southeast Asia. 

But the principal answer to the question 
is a powerful three letter word—jet. 

In 1962, the supplementals had in service 
225 piston aircraft of varying ages. 

The first supplemental carrier to operate 
jets was Trans International which intro- 
duced a DC- turbofan in the summer of 
1962. 

Today, the supplementals, in addition to 
172 piston aircraft and 9 turboprops, have 19 
jet aircraft in operation. 

The carriers have placed orders for 42 addi- 
tional jets, including 17 Douglas stretched 
DC-8s, each with a seating capacity of 250 
passengers, 3 Boeing 747s with a capacity of 
490 persons, 3 707s, 6 727s, 4 DC-9s, and 3 
supersonic transports. In addition they plan 
to lease 2 707s and 5 Convair 990s. 

Under present fleet acquisition plans, the 
supplementals by late 1969 will be fying 
nearly 60 jets. 

In the case of ONA, we have 2 DC-8Fs in 
service, will take delivery of 4 convertible 
stretched DC-9s this year. We'll be the first 
airline in the world to operate convertible 
stretched 9s. We will have 1 stretched DC-8 
in service next year and have options on 4 
more. 

We feel that we have a distinct advantage 
over the route carriers in maximizing profit 
from our jets. We operate fully loaded. Be- 
cause our market is a mosaic of commercial 
and military business we try and blend the 
two to minimize ferry time. For a story the 
Wall Street Journal did on the supplemental 
carriers last fall, we picked out a DC-8 with 
a colorful variety of groups flown and found 
that in seven days the airplane had traveled 
44,459 statute miles, landing in Los Angeles, 
Dailas, New York, Honolulu, Brussels, Paris, 
Rome, Malta—and several other places on 
both military and commercial missions. 

At present, operating profit margins for 
the jet-equipped supplementals average al- 
most twice those of the U.S. scheduled car- 
tiers. We think this margin may increase in 
the years ahead. 

In 1963, the ratio of miliary commercial 
business for the supplementals peaked at 
79% to 21%. By 1965 military revenues had 
decreased to 61% and it is estimated that 
the percentage for 1966 will be approximately 
the same. 

The supplementals’ military business falls 
into two main categories. 

For the Military Traffic Management and 
Terminal Service (MIMTS), which has its 
headquarters in Falls Church, we operate 
domestic military charters, known as Com- 
mercial Air Movements or CAMS. The Na- 
tional Air Carrier Association bids on this 
business for its members, competing against 
the Air Transport Association, the Association 
of American Railroads and the American Bus 
Operators Association. 

In 1966, the supplemental! carriers carried 
approximately 57% of all planeload charters 
for MTMTS, the revenues amounting to 
about $12 million. 

Contracts with the Military Airlift Com- 
mand are of three major types. 
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The first two are known as Logair for the 
Air Force and Quicktrans for the Navy. 
These acronyms for Logistic Air Transport 
and Quick Transport denote domestic car- 
riage of cargo on regularly scheduled flight 
patterns between military installations in 
the United States. For fiscal 67 the sup- 
piementals received contracts for all the 
Logair and Quicktrans business, amounting 
to $39,257,000. 

The major category of MAC business is, of 
course, MAC International. This is trans- 
portation of passengers and cargo overseas 
under fixed contracts negotiated between 
the carrier and MAC at minimum base rates 
prescribed by the CAB. Basically, the rates 
are scaled to provide a 9% rate of return on 
investment after taxes. 

It is in service to MAC International that 
the supplemental carriers have performed 
some of the most prodigious operations in 
their history. 

To reminisce for a few moments: 

During the Berlin Airlift, the supplemen- 
tals carried 25% of the passengers and 
57% of the cargo tonnage transported by 
commercial carriers. This, though they rep- 
resented only 5% of the United States 
civilian air transport capacity at the time. 

When the balloon went up in Korea, the 
supplementals supplied more than half the 
commercial capacity requested by the mill- 
tary. 

At the time of the Cuban Missile Crisis in 
1962, the supplementals furnished 60% of 
the military domestic airlift requirements. 

All of this is in the nature of an overture 
to the present performance of the supple- 
mentals. 

The keepers of the computer housed in 
MAC Headquarters at Scott Air Force Base 
in Ilinois were kind enough to develop some 
data on the supplementals' share of the ex- 
panded airlift requirements imposed by the 
Vietnam conflict. I think you'll find them 
interesting. 

The growth has been tremendous. In fis- 
cal 1962, MAC’s predecessor, the Military Air 
Transport Service, awarded $34 million, out 
of a total overseas commercial budget of $143 
million to the supplemental industry. As 
of December 30, 1966, the total MAC obliga- 
tions for fiscal 1967 were $95.6 million to the 
supplementals out of a total of $470.12 mil- 
lion for overseas airlift. 

The effects of Vietnam are evident in this 
comparison. In fiscal 1965, MAC's commer- 
cial awards were $231.3 million, only nine 
per cent higher than the previous record 
year of fiscal 83. The fiscal 1966 contracts 
amounted to almost $400 million, an increase 
of 70.4 per cent over the previous year. And 
this despite the fact that lower rates estab- 
lished by MAC and the CAB resulted in a 
$49.5 million saving in 1966 compared to 
rates in effect during 1965, MAC estimates 
that the commercial airlift for fiscal ‘67 
will amount to almost $600 million by the 
end of June. 

The influence of supplemental competi- 
tion in the low-cost charter rate structure 
and the resulting savings to the military and 
the taxpayer is illustrated by these facts: 

(1) In fiscal 1966, MAC's cost per passen- 
ger ton mile on a planeload, or charter basis, 
Was 22.22 cents; the cost on a less-than- 
plane-load basis was 36.09 cents—a difference 
of almost 14 cents. Over 729.52 million pas- 
senger ton miles were flown at the full-plane 
rate—over 9 times the 77.47 million carried 
at the higher price. Even so, the difference 
between the rates added an extra cost of 
$10.85 million to the less-than-plane-load 
segment. 

(2) Another indication is the CAB's mlll- 
tary rate history for round-trip passenger 
charter flights, which the military identifies 
as Category B. In October, 1960, this rate 
was 2.9 cents per passenger mile. In Febru- 
ary, 1962, it dropped to 2.75; was reduced to 
2.55 in March, 1964; lowered to 2.20 in July, 
1965 and hit 2.00 less than a year later in 
April, 1966. 
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MAC and the CAB are now thinking of 


something like 1.96. 
Much of this has been made possible by 


that there is a limit to these factors. In the 
face of inflation in the overall economy, rising 
labor costa, overtime due to round-the-clock 
operations in support of Vietnam, etc. it 
would seem that the limit has been reached 
at least until the stretched and jumbo jets 
get into operation. 

Another interesting point is that the Cate- 
gory Z rate (individually ticketed service on 
scheduled U.S. international carriers) for 
military personnel is 3.75 cents per passenger 
mile, worldwide. The military has achieved 
this by having the alternatives of its own 
aircraft or supplemental carriers as levers. 
Other government agencies, such as the De- 
partment of State, which pays the travel bill 
for thousands of its own and foreign ex- 
change personnel, are forced to pay full fare 
at a terrific adidtional expense to the tax- 

yer. 
ar seems to me that the government could 
generate great savings if the procurement of 
commercial transportation services for all 
agencies—Defense, State, Peace Corps, ete., 
‘were consolidated and placed in the new De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The other military agency deeply involved 
in the contract transportation business is the 
Military Traffic Management and Terminal 
Service (MTMTS) which is operated by the 
Army for the Department of Defense. This 
agency manages all domestic contract trans- 
portation for the military and surface trans- 
portation overseas. 

The air part of its mission is carried out 
by Civil Air Movements which are plane-load 
charters, and by group and individually tick- 
eted service by the scheduled carriers. 

Here again, the effects of the Vietnam ef- 
fort are evident. In fiscal 1965 MTMTS moved 
1,929,000 passengers by air; in fiscal 68 this 
jumped 87.5 per cent to 2,431,000. Rail rose 
6 per cent and bus increase 6.5 per cent. 

However, the rate of charter air activity 
has increased relatively little and the per- 
centage of the supplemental part of the 
business in relation to the scheduled carriers 
has actually declined. Here is a four-year 
history, using revenues as the standard of 
measurement and based on calendar years: 

1963—-scheduled $3.46 million, supplemen- 
tal $6.05. 

1964—-scheduled $3.27 million, supplemen- 
tal $8.36. 

1965—scheduled $4.49 million, supplemen- 
tal $11.71. 

First 10 months of 1966—scheduled $6.96 
million, supplemental $9.38. 

The difference in rate per passenger mile 
between the supplementals and the sched- 
uled carriers has been constantly increasing, 
from nine-tenths of a cent In 1963 to 15 
cents in the first 10 months of 1966. If all 
charters each year had been flown at the 
supplemental rate as opposed to all being 
flown at the scheduled carrier rate, the sav- 
ings would have been: 1963, $659,000; 1964, 
$1.2 million; 1965, $3.12 million; first 10 
months of 1966—when the supplementals 
had their smallest share ever of the market— 
over $4.7 million. 

It is worth noting that this 1.5 cents per 

mile differential came about dur- 


by the strike, but could fly military business. 

To the thoughtful, this might be an omen 

of what would happen if a strong supple- 
ved 
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the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAFT) under 
the jurisdiction of MAO. These aircraft are 
“on call” immediately to the Secretary of 
Defense whenever a national emergency ex- 
ists. Their real importance exceeds their 
numbers, since the commercial part of sup- 
plemental business is primarily tourism and 
its cancellation would not disrupt air com- 
munications. 

Out of a total of 72 aircraft assigned to 
CRAFs domestic inventory, 67 are furnished 
by, the supplementals. Supplementals sup- 
ply 29 of the 165-plane international cargo 
group, including 12 of the 85 long-range, 
fully convertible jets. 

Before leaving the military aspect of the 
supplemental market, I would like to make 
a few observations. 

The Armed Forces are getting the best 
transportation value per dollar in the his- 
tory of the business. They have also added 
materially to the improvement of standards 
and service within the supplemental indus- 


Standards are strict. Thirty per cent of all 
CAM flights are ramp checked by MAC per- 
sonnel, Flight crews are route-checked twice 
a year by MAC, which also does a thorough 
annual and semi-annual survey of every 
supplemental contractor's maintenance prac- 
tices, flight safety procedures, financial sta- 
bility, management, organization, etc. This 
is in addition to—and in some ways more 
critical than—similar evaluations by the 
CAB and FAA. 

The simple fact is that these military peo- 
ple are working to give the public the most 
for its tax dollar, and at the same insure that 
our fighting men are treated like first-class 
citizens. I'm sure that the supplemental 
industry agrees with those of us In ONA, who 
consider America’s men in uniform—from 
private to general—our most important affin- 
ity group. 

Before turning to the commercial charac- 
teristics of the supplementals’ operation, 
candor dictates that I mention our Achilles 
heel—the weak point which historically has 
caused some severe bleeding—over-depend- 
ence on military business. 

As you may know, the Department of De- 
fense decreed that, beginning in fiscal 1966, 
carriers receiving MAC International con- 
tracts should derive at least 30% of their 
revenues from commercial sources. This was 
supposed to increase to 40% in fiscal '67 and 
ultimately to 60% but the requirement was 
suspended because of Vietnam. 

I'm speaking now for only one carrier but 
it's a carrier that was so well-bled by an 
arrow wound that it required the equivalent 
of a blue baby operation to get back on its 
feet. I assure you that we at ONA seek as 
our chief laurel an olive branch and we in- 
tend to have better than a 60% grip on it 
well ahead of the Defense Department's 
schedule. 

Where does our commercial business come 
from? 

It comes from affinity charters—the char- 
tering of aircraft to social, religious, fra- 
ternal, academic and business groups. These 
must exist for a purpose other than obtain- 
ing low-cost travel and anyone travelling on 
an affinity charter fight must have belonged 
to the group for more than six months. 

Occasionally, two or three groups, too 
small to fill a plane, are permitted to fiy 
together under what is called a split charter. 

Another increasingly promising type of 
business is the single entity charter under 
which a plane is chartered to a single or- 
ganization which picks up the whole tab and 
can use the aircraft at its discretion. This 
might be used by a company which wanted 
to reward its top salesmen with a vacation to 
Hawall or by an athletic team transporting 
its players from city to city. 

The newest form of charter is one for 
which the supplementals fought; true to 
their tradition of economic iInnovation—the 
inclusive tour charter or ITC, These have 
been very successful in Europe for several 
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years. The CAB authorized us last spring 
to operate them domestically and this fall 
extended the authority to cover interna- 
tional areas. 

The ITC regulation is only slightly less 
complex than the Theory of Relativity but I 
will try and explain it simply and, if there are 
any points that need clarificat on, will elab- 
orate during the question period. 

Under ITC authority, we can charter our 
aircraft to a tour operator rather than di- 
rectly to a group or single entity. The tour 
operator then puts together a tour package 
hotel accommodations, ground transporta- 
tion, sightseeing and perhaps meals—which 
can be sold to the individual traveler. There 
is no membership requirement, no affinity 
stipulation. The market for our air trans- 
portation is thus widened exponentially. 

Now forthe complications. The tour must 
go to three locations more than 50 air miles 
apart (although travel between them need 
not be by air). The tour must last more 
than 7 days but there is no upward Umit 
on its duration. The price of the total 
package must be not less than 110% of the 
lowest available air fare on a scheduled 
carrier. For all the high price legal talent 
we supplementals have hired to beat each 
others’ authorities down, we still don't know 
which “lowest available air fare" applies here. 
There are so many alleged lowest fares it's 
kind of like trying to pick out the warhead 
from. a flock of decoys. One other wrinkle: 
as many as three different tour groups may 
fiy on a plane chartered to one tour operator 
provided that each group consists of more 
than 40 people. 

Speaking again for ONA, we thing ITCs 
are the greatest thing since Enovid, But, we 
also feel that—like that benefaction—they 
must be used with deliberation and great 
care or the consequences can be dire. They 
must be developed with restraint to demon- 
strate their worth to the travel industry and 
I believe it will be perhaps two years before 
they match affinity charters as a factor in 
our commercial business. 

Assessing ITCs by markets, let's first con- 
sider the domestic potential. Here I think 
the supplementals can perform a real service 
by operating ITCs to those areas which don't 
get heavy promotions by the route carriers, 
by once again developing new markets for air 
travel. Since the domestic authority took 
effect in May of last year, the preponderance 
of ITO business has been to Las Vegas, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco and Hawall. With 
short-range jets entering service, shouldn't 
we be promoting ITCs to the Pacific North- 
west or historic New England or the Moun- 
tain States or the Gulf Coast? In other 
words, not do as a refiex action the same 
things the skeds are doing? 

On the North Atlantic, which has tradi- 
tionally been the most lucrative market—al-— 
beit seasonal—since ONA broke ground there 
in the late fifties, the ITC concept is most 
promising. For the supplementals, however, 
the promised land lies not exclusively in the 
gateway cities served by the American inter- 
national and foreign flag carriers but away 
from the seaboard in the interior cities where 
they can't serve the public as we can. With 
due recognition to Wee Willie Keeler, the 
pa eroaaaaad can “hit ‘em where they 

1 

A parenthetical note here on the balance- 
of-payments problem. When we fiy an af- 
finity or IT group to Europe, we're not about 
te come back empty if we can fill the seats 
with paying customers. We have sales offices 

London, 


peddling 

European groups—at rates some- 
what lower than United States groups pay— 
and trying to take business away from for- 
eign flag carriers. An analysis of our trans- 
atlantic commercial business last summer 
showed that 40% originated in Europe. Not 
only did we divert traffic from the Sabenas 
and YLMs and BOACs, which dominate the 
transatlantic charter market, but we de- 
posited dollar spenders on American soil. 
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We think similar potential for balancing 
Payments exists in our other markets. 

The potential of the Pacific is immense. 
From a marketing standpoint, there are the 
thousands of travellers who have been to 
Europe once or twice and are looking for 
Other places to visit. Or there are those whose 
interests simply tend eastward rather than 
Westward. The inclusive tour is an especially 
attractive way to visit the Far Bast because 
the area hasn't been covered in guide books 
and visited by so many that a first time vis- 
itor would want to go it alone and a pack- 
age tour could be very reassuring. 

It's on the long haul routes in the Pacific 
that aircraft like. stretched 85 make eco- 
nomic sense for the carriers and result in 
exceptionally low fares for the public. A 
Case in point: one of the international car- 
riers has been advertising for the last month 
that it has “the lowest jet fares in history“. 
One of the “lowest jet fares in history” is a 
group price to Hong Kong of $901. ONA can 
Operate ITCs to Hong Kong for $380. With 
air transportation costs that low, the trav- 
eller can buy a whole package tour to Tokyo, 
Taiwan and Hong Kong for considerably less 
than the air fare that nameless route car- 
Tier advertised. 

Having dwelt at some length on the do- 
Mestic, Atlantic and Pacific markets, let me 
give you capsule comments on the others: 

Canada is limited for two chief reasons. 
It's largely confined to short haul operations 
and the Canadian carriers have first refusal 
On all charter business originating there. 

Mexico is a very promising area but, again, 
there are restrictions to protect the national 
Carriers, 

The Caribbean has already proved to be a 
rich market for the supplementals. We plan 
to use our DC-9s to develop it further. 

Latin America is fraught with potential 
but it will require a sizable promotional 
effort to develop it. 

The awarding of international ITC author- 
ity to the supplementals had an astonishing 
Catalytic effect on the IATA carriers. 

On September 30—the day President John- 
son's approval of the supplementals’ ITC 
Authority was announced—IATA was hold- 
ing a fare conference in Honolulu, That un- 
Wieldy 101-member organization reminds me 
very much of a centipede (a natural history 
note: a centipede can haye anywhere from 
15 to 173 pairs of legs). In Honolulu, the 
members were running off in so many dif- 
ferent directions that they recessed on a 
typical note of indecision. 

This time, however, one part of the centi- 
pede sensed more quickly than is normal for 
IATA carriers that the supplementals had 
stolen the march on them again. And so 
that airline announced on Thanksgiving 
Day—I will spare you any cracks about 
Turkeys—that it was lowering group fares 
hither, thither and yon, 

When the centipedal creature was re- 
assembled in Rome early in December, all 
the legs got in step and marched to Pan 
Am's drum, at least as far as the North 
Atlantic. They didn't seem to be playing 
the right Latin American or Oriental 
Thythms, however, and there are still dis- 
Cordant notes in those areas. 

In any event, there began to be laments 
that this uncharacteristic bit of IATA 
unanimity spelled doom for the supple- 
mentais, The good gray New York Times 
Compared the supplementals to a bird that 

been let out of its cage and then had 
its wings clipped. I say here today that we 
are still flying with full wingspan and we 
expect to soar even higher. 

As far as ITCs are concerned, we can still 
Operate them more economically than the 
Members of that price-fixing international 
cartel, We're more flexible than they are 
Operationally and we can be more responsive 
to the low-cost travel market. 

Having covered many facets of the sup- 
Plemental industry's past and present, I'd 
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like to leave you with some thoughts about 
its future. 

I hope I am looking through a crystal ball 
and not rose-colored glasses when I say I 
think there will be greater cooperation be- 
tween the supplementals and the scheduled 
carriers in the future. 

Perhaps this might take the form of inter- 
line agreements which would be beneficial to 
both. Suppose a nationwide organization 
like the Shriners were setting up a European 
trip to leave from New York City. Individual 
Shriners across the country wanted to go 
along but weren't enough of them in any 
one place to make it economic to fly a DC-8 
to pick them up. Why not an arrangement 
under which an American or a United or, de- 
pending on the point of departure, another 
scheduled carrier handled all the transporta- 
tion from points around the country to New 
York? This could generate individually 
ticketed service for the route carrier and fill 
up a chartered aircraft for a supplemental. 
Such an arrangement parallels the coopera- 
tion between the feeder lines and the trunks 
and is only one of many possible ways in 
which we could work together. 

I'd also like to raise some questions about 
the economic future of the supplementals. 
The near term outlook is good. I foresee that 
industry revenues will increase to $230,000,- 
000 in 1967 and continue to rise steadily in 
the ensuing years. 

What about the supplemental industry's 
future with regard to scope of operations? 

It seems, in the commercial area, that there 
are only two alternatives. One is to con- 
tinue the newly adopted policy of alloting 
specific geographical areas to each carrier. 
I have pondered the advantages of this al- 
ternative and, frankly, have been unable to 
find any. 

By allocating specific areas to given car- 
riers, we are playing a modified game of Rus- 
sian roulette. At this early stage in the 
development of the supplementals, no one 
really knows—with the exception of several 
proven markets—which untested markets 
would be most susceptible to development by 
supplemental carriers. By freezing the op- 
erating authority of the carriers, some may 
receive rights to operate in areas which prove 
to be unproductive, whereas others may re- 
ceive very fertile areas. The economic fu- 
ture of these carriers will thus have been de- 
termined on a quite arbitrary basis. 

Further, what happens to a carrier with 
limited operating rights when a scheduled 
carrier introduces cut-rate, competitively de- 
structive fares? The supplemental carrier 
with no place else to go will wither. 

Let’s look at the other alternative, namely, 
worldwide operating authority for all quali- 
fied supplemental carriers. What are the ad- 
vantages? 

The supplementals would be free to play 
their assigned role as swing-men, to go into 
new markets, to test new ideas, and to pro- 
vide the competitive spur for the scheduled 
air carriers that Congress and the Board have 
contemplated. We have a splendid example 
of the effect the supplementals can have in 
the recent ITC experience. 

The flexibility to shift from market to mar- 
ket in accordance with the present or poten- 
tial needs of the public is the supplementals’ 
greatest strength. By allocating them rigid- 
ly to specific areas, this strength is sapped. 

What are the risks of worldwide authority? 
In this area, it is well to bear in mind that 
the supplementals have no fixed obligation to 
serve given areas for which they have operat- 
ing authority. Their legal obligation, I am 
told by one of our proliferating W: 
lawyers, does not extend to providing a given 
amount of service in any particular market 
as long as the over-all volume of operations 
meets a minimum standard. With world- 
wide operating authority, there is no com- 
pulsion to provide world-wide service. 

How will the public be affected if the 
carriers do not provide extensive service in 
all areas in which they are authorized? Ob- 
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viously, there is no injury to the public if 
a carrier does On the other hand, 
the very existence of the carrier in the mar- 
ket will be a stimulus to other carriers to 
keep rates down and service at a high level 
of quality, 

How about the economic risks to the in- 
dustry? Certainly, we know what happened 
in the past. But, today, carriers are not go- 
ing to commit economic suicide by perform- 
ing services where they are not needèd or by 
performing them at a loss. 

In the early days a supplemental could not 
finance a cup of coffee. Asa consequence, It 
had no obligation—except to the single stock- 
holder who was making all the decisions— 
to operate economically. Today, with jet 
acquisitions financed largely by debt capital 
from sophisticated lending institutions, a 
supplemental is protected by the restraints 
of those institutions from what might other- 
wise in the past have been folly. The carrier 
is also protected from the past by a new 
breed of management, which is not com- 
prised solely of pilots glamorized by the air 
transportation industry. Supplemental air 
carriers today are in a responsible industry 
and, with the stakes as high ag they are, 
they are run by responsible businessmen. 
Therefore, and this is my own very personal 
opinion, I believe that all qualified supple- 
mentals should have world-wide operating 
authority. 

They are equal to the task. 


Poverty Help Through Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a most 
nauseating bit of testimony has come out 
of the Louisiana probe of the antipoverty 
program in Louisiana with the testimony 
of the State director of that program 
asserting that OEO leaders from here in 
Washington do not think Louisiana is 
“noisy enough,” and suggest more in- 
stances of racial turmoil like that ex- 
perienced in Bogalusa. 

The promise of so-called progress 
through revolution and violence is not 
American but a  divide-and-conquer 
tactic of communism. With the insti- 
gated unrest and turmoil in our country 
today, I find it unconscionable that high 
Federal officials talk with favor of racial 
turmoil and bloodletting to justify their 
own existence and go after more tax- 
payers’ dollars. Something is wrong in 
America if we continue to funnel tax 
dollars to subsidize communism-social- 
ism or any un-American philosophy such 
as this. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the release from 
page 1 of the Lafayette Advertiser of 
Lafayette, La., for March 9, 1967, in the 
Recorp following my remarks: 

“More BocaLusas! — BAKER Says OEO CALLS 
FOR CHANGE 

Champ Baker, Louisiana Director of the 
War on Poverty, reported to a legislative 
committee meeting in Lafayette Wednesday 
that a federal evaluator for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity told him that the state 
needed “more Bogalusas” to bring about 
social change. 

Tt was one of the complaints listed by 
Baker against OEO officials in the regional 
office in Austin and Washington. 
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His was heard as the Louisiana 
Joint Legislative Committee on Un-American 
Activities conducted a probe of the antipov- 
erty war in Southwest Louisiana, 

He told the committee that the aims and 
the objectives of the War on Poverty were 
excellént, but his quarrel was with imple- 
mentation and with the lack of auditing 
procedures. Baker said there were 20,000 
boys and girls in Operation Headstart pro- 
grams in the state and about 4,700 in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. He estimated 
that from 70 to 80 per cent of every poverty 
dollar went into education. 

Baker said that about two and a half mil- 
lion dollars had gone into the Acadiana Neuf 
area and the poverty program here employed 
approximately 96 people. 

LACK OF CONTACT 


The state director decried the lack of com- 
munication with his office by the regional 
and federal headquarters. He pointed out 
that programs were originated in the local 
communities and not the state office. A re- 
cent change in regional director had im- 

ed communications, he revealed. 

Baker said that a two-man evaluation 
team from Washington included a 22-year- 
old boy from Columbia University. The 
team spent part of two days In his office. 
He said he discussed the good work of the 
Community Action Programs in bringing 
about better racial relations in Loulsiana, 
One of the evaluators didn't think Louisiana 
was “noisy enough” and suggested the need 
for more instances of racial turmoil like that 
experienced in Bogalusa. 

For one six-month period of time no one 
from either the regional or Washington office 
of OEO came to Baton Rouge, said Baker. 
This followed a trip he made to Washington 
to recommend direct grants to the state with 
the state and local communities working out 


poverty programs. 

He claimed the state had no control over 
the antipoverty war except a veto power over 
some projects held by the governor, but even 
this was subject to being over-ridden. 

An objective of the War on Poverty is to 
make taxpayers and not tax consumers, 
Baker told the committee. 

When he tried to assist with local problems 
Baker said that he received federal messages 
and telegrams suggesting that he step aside. 
He revealed that he attempted to help the 
opposing factions of Acadiana Neuf in order 
to insure a continued flow of poverty money 
into the area. He warned that if the pro- 
gram failed here that other parishes in the 
state would request the funds. 

The OEO law prohibits the state office 
from passing on personnel and organizations 
involved in the antipoverty war, Baker said. 
His office lends technical assistance and helps 
coordinate state and federal offices, but has 
no fiscal responsibilities. He has warned 
CAP groups against turning over authority 
to delegate agencies, the director asserted. 
He said that the delegate agencies here have 
had better Halson with Washington than the 
parent organization. Baker declared that 
the war on poverty is undergoing the usual 
birth pains of a new federal program. 


Nels Anton Pearson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Kansas has produced many dis- 
tinguished 


leaders in a variety of fields. 
Many Kansans have left the State to 
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achieve prominence in the theatre, art, 
journalism, and so forth. However, Nels 
Anton Pearson earned international dis- 
tinction without leaving his beloved 
Kansas. 

We was born on May 23, 1892, at Lund, 
Sweden, and arrived in the United States 
in 1912. He made his home in Linds- 
borg., Kans.,in 1915. Mr. Pearson grad- 
uated from Bethany College in Lindsborg 
3 years later. He served his country in 
World War I. 

Nels Anton Pearson won international 
recognization as a woodcarver, stone- 
cutter, and painter. His particular field 
was miniature wood carvings. His stu- 
dio and workshop became a popular 
tourist attraction in Lindsborg. 

The talent and energy of Nels Anton 
Pearson have been stilled by death. He 
passed away on March 5, 1967, in the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Kansas City, Mo., at age 74 Kansas 
and the Nation have lost an accom- 
plished artist who contributed signifi- 
cantly to the beauty and appreciation of 
the world about us. 

We express our heartfelt sympathy 
to his beloved wife, Grace, his daughter, 
Mrs. Norman Malm, and others in his 
family. 


Sheboygan Press Endorses Election 
Reform Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 27, I was joined by 
four of my colleagues, Mr. Busx, Mr. 
Cowscer, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. Zion, in in- 
troducing House Resolution 6185, the 
Election Reform Act of 1967. 

The Sheboygan Press of Sheboygan, 
Wis., on March 4, 1967, endorsed this 
proposal with an excellent editorial. I 
would like to include that editorial as 
part of my remarks: 

Cope oF ETHICS 
Periodically there has been criticism of 


lack 
ethical guidelines for their conduct. 
pears high time that such a 
be adopted. With that in 
of freshmen members of the 


assets, liabilities and sources of income. 
Secondly, it seeks to insure in the nation 
the highest possible honesty in elections by 
instituting full disclosure of income and ex- 
penditures of political candidates and also 
Makes it advantageous for many more people 
to financially aid in the election of their 
favorite candidate by making tax deductible 
donations up to $100. Finally, the legislation 
establishes a method of enforcing the out- 
lined procedures by placing the enforcement 
in the hands of a Federali Elections Com- 
mission and a Joint Ethics Committee. 
Certainly this proposed measure is most 
commendable, and we especially like the in« 
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clusion of a Federal Elections Commission, 
which could be far more neutral than an ex- 
clusively Congressional committee in the en- 
forcement of the act. But while we feel 
that sponsors have noble intentions and am- 
bitions, we fear they are not going to have 
an easy time securing passage of their meas- 
ure. In fact, we will be most agreeably sur- 
prised if they are successful in securing its 
enactment. 

Let's face it. While our Congress is a 
most worthy group, it does have its weak- 
nesses, like any other institutions. One of 
the most glaring in that category is its obvi- 
ous reluctance to probe deeply into any 
alleged questionable acts of any of its fellow 
members. While its committees will inves- 
tigate anybody or virtually anything at the 
drop of a hat, when any reflections are cast 
upon any senator or representative, Congress 
draws itself into a shell and clams up like a 
super secret society. And it requires some- 
thing that is almost earth-shaking to blast 
its members out of that shell. 

The very fact that Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell, with apparently some truth to sup- 
port him, could say that some of the things 
he had done that came under censure were 
things of which other members of Congress 
had frequently been guilty, is excellent evi- 
dence of the laxity of Congress in policing its 
own membership. 

We believe the reforms proposed are most 
commendable, but we are afraid they will 
not have easy sledding in Congress because 
of past reluctance by its members to estab- 
lish guidelines to goven and police them- 
selves. In any event, we wish the sponsors 
the best of luck and hope that their efforts 
will result in the enactment of this much 
needed legislation, 


Impact of Resource Conservation and 
Development Projects in Low-Income 
Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the submission today to 
the Congress of the President's message 
on urban and rural poor, I would like to 
point out that the Department of Agri- 
culture’s resource conservation and 
development projects are proving to be 
one of the most effective programs for 
assisting people in rural areas to over- 
come economic decline. 

This program, authorized under the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 and 
administered by the USDA's Soil Con- 
servation Service, has been underway 
for slightly more than 3 years. 

In that short period, thousands of 
rural people in areas of economic un- 
rest have, through their own initiative 
and leadership, been able to create new 
jobs and increased income through more 
efficient use of the natural resources 
available to them. There are presently 
20 projects in the operations stage and 
six in the planning stage covering more 
than 70 million acres of land in 27 
States. 

In just the first 10 project areas more 
than $71 million of increased income and 
10,000 new jobs are expected to result 
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from the activities planned and under 
development. 

In addition to stepped-up programs 
of soil and water management, the proj- 
ects include plans to develop recreation 
areas, processing and marketing facilis- 
ties for locally grown crops, vocational 
training, attractive sites for industrial 
development, rural water and sanitary 
Systems, and other measures designed 
to strengthen the economy of rural 
communities. 

This approach in helping rural people 
help themselves has been effective be- 
Cause the people themselves actually 
Tun the program. They must initiate 
the projects, sponsor them, help build 
and pay for them. The response on the 
Part of local people has been tremen- 
dous. More than 48 applications for 
Planning assistance have been received 
roate by the Department of Agricul- 


These are long-range projects de- 
Signed to establish a firmer foundation 
for lasting economic growth in the coun- 
tryside. Congress can be proud of the 
Tole it has played in its support of re- 
Source conservation and development 
Project activities. 


Horton Lauds Robbins’ Direction of 
Recent Douglass Program. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent statement describing the cere- 
monies in connection with the Frederick 
Douglass stamp dedication here in Wash- 
ington, material which I had intended to 
include was inadvertently omitted. 

The program, arranged by Mr. Warren 
M. Robbins, the capable director of the 
Frederick Douglass Institute of Negro 
Arts and History, was stirring and imag- 
inative. Much of the credit for its suc- 
cess must go to him. The following is 
excerpted from Mr. Robbins’ introduc- 
tory remarks: 

Hoxton Lavps ROBBINS’ Dmecrion OF RECENT 
Dovciass PROGRAM 

There can be no more inspiring moment 
for anyone who believes in the real meaning 
and promise of American society than to be 
present and to participate in a program hon- 
mee one of the giant figures of our nation's 


When Frederick Douglass died in 1895, he 
Was eulogized throughout the country and 
in in the most generous of superla- 
tives. Yet, he has remained relatively un- 
known to the vast majority of Americans, 
Often confused with Stephen Douglas of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates fame. Only now, as 
our nation begins to reach the goals for 
Which Douglass fought and spoke and wrote 
With such impact throughout his life, is his 
true stature and significance in the long 
Struggle for American democracy coming to 
be properly realized. 

Douglass was typical of what we like to 
think the herole American is, despite the 
@typical circumstances of his birth. His life 
is as a great epic poem in the pages of Ameri- 
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can historical literature. In a literal sense, 
Frederick Douglass was the original “freedom 
rider” and “sit-inner”, though in his day. he 
often had to “ride out” and “sit in” by him- 
self. He always held himself proud; he 
would not be subservient to any man. He 
advocated agitation when agitation was nec- 
essary, but behind it there was a clear sense 
of conviction and direction; a depth of his- 
torical understanding; compassion for the 
unwise and short-sighted; and, ultimately, a 
deep desire for peace and social harmony 
among all Americans. He chose his weapons 
wisely, whether they were the fists of a 
slave intimidating his master for his cruelty; 
the stubborn strength of his own body as he 
refused to leave a railroad car (and once tak- 
ing the seat with him when he was forced 
to do so); the spoken and written word, 
wielded with remarkable brilliance and fa- 
cllity; sustained life-long labor and perser- 
verence in behalf of the causes he espoused; 
or the magnanimity which befit the position 
of dignity and the dignity of position to 
which he aspired and which, during his life- 
time, he attained. 

Douglass welcomed all true allies to his 
cause. He judged every man as an indi- 
vidual, never showing prejudice toward a 
person because of his color. He was a fighter 
who fought also for conciliation, and who 
sought cooperation. Yet none of the epithets 
sometimes hurled today at those who sim- 
Harly seek to build bridges could ever be 
applied to him. His balanced wisdom made 
Douglass fit the definition of a mature man— 
in a society which was itself yet to become 
mature. As such, Frederick Douglass is a 
figure for all Americans, regardless of colora- 
tion, to take pride in and to emulate. 


Desegregation Efforts Failing in 
California Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, in 
these times when education is so essen- 
tial to our progress, to finding and keep- 
ing employment, and to increasing the 
economic growth of our country in order 
to meet our commitments at home and 
abroad, it is disheartening to read re- 
ports of the failure of a State such as 
California to maintain its progress in 
education. 

The following news item from the Los 
Angeles Times of March 10, 1967, re- 
veals the shocking truth that schools in 
our West can be as segregated as those 
in Southern States which we often con- 
demn. 

The Federal Government is providing 
substantial aid to our schools, especially 
millions of dollars for compensatory 
programs in our disadvantaged areas. 
These programs are good but they can- 
not overcome the handicaps of segre- 
gated schools. Nor can all these pro- 
grams satisfy the constitutional require- 
ment of “equal protection” as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court. 

Getting jobs for our people, maintain- 
ing “law and order” in our cities, creat- 
ing sound race relations, and opening 
new vistas of growth in our changing 
society, demand better education for all, 
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and especially in the schools of deprived 
communities. The issue of desegrega- 
tion is not whether, but when. To de- 
lay or obscure can be fatal. 
The Times article follows: 
DESEGREGATION SEEN FAILING IN STATE'S 
ScHoots—OrrictaL Says Race CENSUS 
Snows No Pnocnxss Mane Desprre HEROI 


EFFORTS 
(By Dick Turpin) 

Efforts to integrate California's public 
schools are failing, according to an unprece- 
dented racial census of the state's 5.2 million 
pupils. 

State Board of Education President Dor- 
man Commons said Thursday that despite 
the states “heroic efforts” there is “strong 
evidence here that we are making no prog- 
Tess at all.” 

His remarks followed presentation of sur- 
vey results by Wilson Riles, state director of 
compensatory education; Armando Rod- 
riguez, chief of the intergroup relations bu- 
reau of the State Department of Education, 
and Fred R. Gunsky, bureau consultant. 

Their reports indicated “racial isolation 
exists” in many school districts and that 
resistance to the racial census was met in 
several areas. 

(The Times learned these included the 
Huntington Beach Union High School Dis- 
trict, the Downey Unified School District and 
the Barstow Unified District.) 

AMAZED BY ADWICE 


Board Vice President Milton L. Schwartz, 
Sacramento lawyer, said he was amazed to 
learn that various county counsels through- 
out the state have advised their school boards 
that ethnic balance is not a proper consid- 
eration in fixing school attendance bound- 
aries. 

He said the counsels apparently advise 
their district boards that they should con- 
sider safety and proximity as major factors 
only. 

Schwartz pointed to a California Supreme 
Court case which held that school systems, 
regardless of racial composition of the com- 
munity involved and their ability to control 
it, “have the affirmative duty” to integrate 
schools if it is “reasonably feasible.” 

He suggested that the board's legal ad- 
viser, Laurence D. Kearney, and Atty. Gen, 
Thomas C. Lynch draft a letter to direct 
every school district in the state to adhere to 
board policy and legal obligation in the 
matter, 

TO BE GIVEN TO BOARD 

The letter would be presented to the board 
at its next meeting here April 13. 

Schwartz said the board must “insist that 
this is the law” and that “this is what we 
insist you (school districts) do.” 

Daniel Collins, Negro member of the board, 
called for a comparative study between segre- 
gated California ghetto schools and those in 
southern states. He said the problem of 
integration must be dealt with “where the 
kids are.” 

Meanwhile, Commons added that Cali- 
fornia is not “walking fast enough to keep 
up with itself” in its efforts to integrate 
schools and that survey results comprise a 
“frightening report.” 

He said the Commission on Equal Oppor- 
tunities in Education, which asked for the 
racial count, must be encouraged to make 
recommendations to the board to correct 
or improve the situation, based on the data 
collected, 3 

The survey, conducted last October, re- 
vealed that: 

Minority groups account for one out of 
every four students. 

In large districts, most students—regard- 
less of racial or ethnic background—attend 
racially imbalanced schools. 

That a “racially balanced or mixed school” | 
Is one which comes within 15% of matching 
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the proportion of minority pupils in the dis- 
trict as a whole. 

Spanish-surname students are the largest 
single minority with 13.6% of the 5.2 million 
school population, while Negro students 
comprise 8.2% and Caucasians (without 
Spanish surnames) constitute 75.1%. 

In districts with more than 50,000 enroll- 
ment, 85% of Negroes and 57% of Spanish- 
surname pupils attend “minority” schools 
while 55% of the majority group (Cauca- 
sians) without Spanish surnames) attend 
“majority” schools. 

Only 12% of the Negroes, 28% of the Span- 
ish-surname pupils and 39% of the majority 
group in large districts attend “well-balanced 
or mixed schools.” 

Minority groups represent 39% of the en- 
rollment in the eight largest districts—Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Long Beach, 
Sacramento, San Diego, Fresno and the San 
Juan District in Sacramento County, 

More than half of the state's Negro stu- 
dents attend schoo] in Los Angeles County. 
San Francisco County has the largest (25 % 
proportion of Negroes. 

Minority group students account for a 
smaller percentage of the junior college en- 
rollment than they do in the elementary and 
secondary schools, with 83% from the major- 
ity group and 17% from the minority. 

Poverty area schools which receive federal 
grants to help disadvantaged children have 
larger percentages of minority group students 
than the average school, Rodriguez said. 

“However, 65% of the children in these 
compensatory education elementary schools 
are of the majority racial group,” he said. 

“About 11% are Negroes, 21% are Spanish- 
surname students and 3% are of other mi- 
nority groups.” 

In Los Angeles, 20.8% of the enrollment is 
Negro and those with Spanish surnames ac- 
count for 19.2%. Los Angeles results were 
issued Jan. 16. 


How To End the War in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and colleague, Congressman 
PAuL FINDLEY, has been making a name 
for himself ever since coming to this 
august body. All of you know him as an 
indefatigable worker. He has gained a 
reputation for saying what he thinks and 
belleves, and saying it quite frankly. He 
is an innovative young man on the go, 
and I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the recent column of 
Dumitru Danielopol, of the Copley News 
Service, having to do with Paul FIND- 
LEY’s latest suggestion to the President 
on how to win the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Danielopol’s 
column at this point in the RECORD: 

How To END THE WAR IN VIETNAM 

WasHINGTON.—It was a Republican who 
gave President Johnson one of the clearest 
answers to the 864,000 question. 

How to end the war in Vietnam. 

In a hand-delivered letter to the White 
House, Rep. Paul Findley, R., II., suggested 
that the President call for a peace parley on 
behalf of the U.S. and its allies fighting in 
Vietnam, 

This should be done through the UN Sec- 
retary General U'Thant. The meeting place 
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would be Rangoon, Burma because it is an 
Asian and neutral country. 

The meeting should take place as soon 
as possible and the U.S. would vouch that 
starting 24 hours before the parley began 
there would be “no bombing, shelling or 
military action against North Vietnam.” 

This truce would go on for as long as 
“the enemy continues to discuss in good 
faith peace terms and as long as the enemy 
movements in South Vietnam are halted.” 

If the enemy fails to respond to this ulti- 
mate appeal the United States would imme- 
diately be forced to review critically all of 
its policies of military restraint and to adopt 
new policies employing measures of sufficient 
magnitude to end the war at an early date." 

Findley's plan is a simple one. It sweeps 
aside the fog of double-talk that has con- 
fused Americans for months. 

He proposes that the enemy either comes 
to talk peace, or we let him have it with 
both barrels. 

It is the kind of language that a Com- 
munist understands. 

For years, the Administration has tried 
every means in its power to get the Reds 
to negotiate. It has begged, pleaded, ap- 
pealed, even cringed in inviting the Reds 
to come to talk. 

The answer has been a slap in the face. 

The Communists obviously do not want 
to talk. 

They want the unconditional surrender of 
Vietnam. 

Obviously we used the wrong language. 

It was as if the police begged thieves, 
rapists and murderers to behave like gentle- 
men. 

It just doesn't work with people who have 
been trained to believe that power comes 
from the barrel of a gun.” 

Rep. Findley's suggestion will undoubted- 
ly encounter considerable opposition from 
pacificists, hand-wringers, left wingers and 
do-gooders. But it makes sense. 

The Communists must be made to under- 
stand that while the United States does not 
start a war, it will put down aggression so 
decisively that an aggressor has no appetite 
to try again. 

It was a formula that worked against the 
Nazis. 


George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LLOYD SCOTT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given by 
Robert C. Kennedy, vice president, Civi- 
tan International, on the occasion of 
Civitan’s annual wreath-laying cere- 
mony at the tomb of George Washington 
at Mount Vernon, Va., on February 19, 
1967: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Today as we on behalf of all Civitans 
throughout the United States and Canada lay 
these wreathes here at the tomb of the Father 
of our Country, George Washington, it is 
indeed a small, but symbolic rememberance, 
honoring not only a great man, a real Amer- 
ican, but even more a model citizen. 

On a modest plantation not too far distant 
from his final resting place, this great Amer- 
born just 235 years ago, and with 
e also came the birth of a new nation 
God. A nation which since its birth 
and freedom to all who 
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We would all be better and more under- 
standing American citizens today if we would 
but take time from our confused schedule 
and review for a few minutes the life, the 
principles and beliefs of this great statesman. 
He lived a rich and full life that was not 
without hardships and setbacks, and yet his 
faith and dreams of a strong united country 
were never shattered. His was a life dedi- 
cated to the principles for which Civitan was 
founded almost 50 years ago, that of serving 
his fellow man and helping to mold a strong 
government and nation that would forever 
remain free. 

It is extremely difficult for us who live in 
this modern, fast moving 20th century to 
think back or even imagine the conditions of 
the colonies and that of the world into which 
George Washington was born in the year 1732. 
Born of a planter family, most of his formal 
education came from his parents and older 
half brothers, but out of this environment 
he grew into the perfect 18th century Vir- 
ginia gentleman and statesman. 

In his youth, W: n pursued two 
main avenues, of interest which molded his 
entire life, these being his interest in the 
westward expansion of our country and that 
of the military arts. One must remember 
that conflict, Indian raids and wars were 
almost normal conditions in those days. 

At the early age of 16, Washington left 
home to help survey the lands of the Shen- 
andoah, Thereafter much of his time was 
spent in the saddle, surveying and soldiering 
in the wilderness. Because of his experience 
in this territory, at the age of 20, he was sent 
by Governor Dinwiddie to warn off the 
French, who laid claim to a part of the Vir- 
ginia Territory. The following year he was 
commissioned a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Virginia Militia and soon after led the first 
battle that later developed into the Prench 
and Indian War. A few years later as a 
Colonel his entire command consisted of only 
300 Virginians, whose difficult duty it was to 
defend the entire 350 mile frontier against 
Indian raids and uprisings. 

In 1759 Washington came home and be- 
came a true farmer, managing the lands on 
which we stand today. Like his fellow farm- 
ers, Washington felt the heavy hand of op- 
pression, taxes and regulations that was being 
imposed by the British Government. In his 
usual quiet but firm manner, Washington 
voiced his resistance to these restrictions, and 
because of these convictions, he was elected 
a delegate to the Second Continental Con- 
gress. By the time it convened in Philadel- 
phia in May 1775, the battles of Lexington 
and Concord had taken place, and it was then 
clear that there was no turning back, and the 
conflict needed the backing and support of 
all the colonies working together for a com- 
mon cause, Because of his experience and 
proven leadership, Washington was the 
unanimous choice as Commander-in- 
Chief. He took command of an ill-trained, 
ill-fed, il-clothed, unpaid army and began 
a six-year grueling war that changed not only 
this country but the destiny of the entire 
world, 

We are all familiar with the many ob- 
stacies and set-backs that were encountered 
by the Continental Army in the early days 
of the war. It is significant that there be 
snow on the ground as we stand here in 
solemn tribute not only to General Wash- 
ington but to all who fought and died dur- 
ing those six years of war so that we might 
be a free nation, because it makes us think 
again in a small way of the hardships en- 
dured on the many battlefields especially 
of Valley Forge in the winter of 1777-78 
when, I am sure, Washington and his troops 
wondered many times if it was all worth 
while. But through the grace of God vic- 
tory was finally theirs, and a new nation 
Was born. 

Back to Mount Vernon Washington came 
in 1783 to retire to his plantation and a 
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Peaceful existence, It was not long, how- 
eyer, before he realized that America under 
its Confederation Government was not func- 
tioning well. Because of this concern, he 
Was influential in steps that led to the Con- 
Stltutional Convention in 1787. As presid- 
ing officer, he took little part in the long and 
heated debates, but again in his quiet but 
firm manner gaye dignity and leadership 
Which resulted in the drafting of our Con- 
stitution. When the electoral college cast 
ite ballot, the unanimous choice was, of 
course, George Washington, a farmer, a sur- 
voyor, a churchman, a soldier, a statesman, a 
general and our first President of these 
United States. 

President Washington knew full well the 
great burden and responsibility that was his. 
The United States was a weak agricultural 
republic, in a world dominated by rich, power- 
ful and mostly unfriendly monarchies, but 
his determination along with that of other 
Breat men set the example that has made us 
the greatest democracy in the world today, 

After serving two terms as President, he 
returned here to his beloved Mount Vernon. 
At that time he was pictured somewhat dif- 
terently than we envision him, as the young 
straight-standing General of the Army. The 
Many years of public service had begun 
to tell on him, and he was bent and white 
haired, but even then there was no doubt- 
ing that he was still master of Mount Vernon. 

At last, but not finally, God called him 
to his final reward on December 14, 1799, and 
he was put to rest at the spot of his choosing 
here at Mount Vernon. Behind, he left a 
great legacy to all men everywhere. He gave 
to each of us the beginning of a free coun- 
try. He left behind a model life and a heri- 
tage to all generations. It would be well 
is each of us would read once again his in- 
Spired messages and papers on world con- 
ditions. Even today some 200 years later 
these truths are still applicable, because of 
his foresight and dedication. 

If General Washington could be with us 
today, I feel sure he would be proud of Civi- 
tan and the programs it sponsors in keeping 
be our motto “Builders of Good Citizen- 

p”. 

Father of our country, we salute you and 
In so doing rededicate ourselyes to the prin- 
ciples for which so many have made the 
supreme sacrifice, And in so doing ask the 
guidance of Almighty God in helping us to 
make the correct decisions, that we may be 
always mindful of our many freedoms and 
ever strive to work together for a better 
tomorrow. 


Reds in Poverty Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


N OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a shock- 
ing discovery came out of the recent 
Louisiana Committee on Un-American 
Activities when a tax-paid community 
worker in the Louisiana War on Poverty 
Was identified as a Communist, active in 
recruitment with the Spartacist League, 
identified as a Trotskyite splinter or- 
ganization. 

This was front page news in Louisiana, 
yet for some unexplained reason or 
Motive was not considered worthy of 
Public reading by the wire services—who 
Suppressed the story. 

As a report of what our taxpayers are 
receiving for their dollars, I am includ- 
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ing the full news release as it appeared 
on the front page of the Daily Advertiser 
of Lafayette, La., on March 9, 1967, in- 
cluding the letter from the Office of the 
U.S: Attorney General, brother-in-law 
of the National Director, Mr. Shriver, to 
Dr. James Dombrowski, in the RECORD: 
POVERTY Worker IDENTIFIED AS RED— 
ORLEANS WOMEN TABBED By AGENT 


An undercover agent surfaced at a legisla- 
tive committee hearing in Lafayette this 
morning to identify Virginia Y. Collins as a 
Communist who recelved $4,200 a year as a 
community worker in the Louisiana War On 
Poverty. 

The climax to the Loulsiana Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Un-American Activities 
two-day probe which ended this morning 
into possible subversive elements in the anti- 
poverty program came when committee at- 
torney Jack N. Rogers called Joseph P. Henry 
to the stand as the first witness. 

Attorney Rogers said that the Lafayette 
meeting identified Mrs. Collins as a Com- 
munist for the first time. He also said that 
this marked the first public exposure of a 
known Communist in the Louisiana poverty 
program. 

Champ Baker, director of the state OEO 
program, had Mrs. Collins fired from her job 
in 1966 after the Joint Legislative committee 
estabilshed her identity. 

Henry identified himself as a private in- 
vestigator who has worked for the state com- 
mittee in New Orleans, Bogalusa and the 
Lafayette area. 

The 24-year-old Negro also said that he has 
known John Zippert as a CORE field worker 
and a worker in the Sweet Potato Alert pro- 
gram. Asked by Rogers who were Zippert’s 
associates here, Henry said that they in- 
cluded Marion Overton White, Charles Bry- 
ant and Rev. Robert Prahiniski. He also re- 
vealed that he’d met White and Bryant when 
they came to Bogalusa to try to set up a 
chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Henry 
sald that they did not know that an NAACP 
charter had already been applied for. 

Henry told the committee that White and 
Zippert during a meeting he attended in St. 
Landry allegedly said that a state should be 
set up separate from the rest of the people. 

The private investigator said that he knew 
the Collins women personally in New Orleans 
as an employee of a poverty agency called 
“Social Welfare Planning Council.” He also 
revealed that she is the same Mrs. Collins 
who is a special assistant to James Dom- 
browski, director of the Southern Conference 
Education Fund. Dombrowski is a Commu- 
nist and SCEP a Communist-front. 

Henry said that Mrs. Collins was a Marxist- 
Leninist who tried to recruit him into the 
Spartacist League, a Trotskyite splinter or- 


ganization. 
RUSSIAN SYSTEM 


The undercover agent said that Mrs. Col- 
lins, a Negro, participated in a debate on 
social revolution and that she favored the 
Russian system. The October, 1966, meeting 
held in New Orleans was sponsored by the 
Spartacist League. Anne Braden, another 
identified Communist active in SCEF, intro- 
duced Mrs. Collins and also participated in 
the discussion. 

Mrs. Braden is also editor of SCEF's sub- 
versive newspaper, The Southern Patriot. A 
representative of the paper and Mrs. Collins 
were both in Lafayette Wednesday morning 
when the 2-day probe opened. 

The committee was told that Robert F. 
Kennedy wrote the director of the controver- 
sial Southern Conference Education Fund 
sometime after Nov. 14, 1962, and asked his 
help in establishing a national service corps. 

Jack Rogers, attorney for the Louisiana 
Joint Legislative Committee on Un-American 
Activities, testified that the letter from Ken- 
nedy, then attorney general, helped “initiate 
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interest in using federal funds for civil rights 
activity.” 

Rogers introduced into the record a letter 
from the attorney general's office bearing 
Kennedy’s signature. There was no date on 
the letter. It was addressed to Dr. James 
A. Dombrowski, SCEF director, then at New 
Orleans. Rogers testified that the organiza- 
tion has been identified as a Communist- 
front by congressional committees and by 
the Louisiana committee. 

“OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C. 
“Dr. James A. DOMBROWSKI, 
Director, Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Inc. 

Dran Dr. DOMBROWSKI: On November 14, 
1962, the President of the United States ap- 
pointed a committee to assess the feasibility 
of a national service corps so that more citi- 
zens may serve their country in addressing 
pressing human problems. 

"The feasibility study will primarily con- 
cern the Government's possible role in this 
undertaking. 

“In view of your organization's experience, 
you are in a position to offer needed advice. 
We would welcome and appreciate your im- 
mediate response to the general outline and 
questionnaire which accompanies this letter. 

“Should the study ultimately determine a 
national service corps to be prudent, we shall 
then request more specific suggestions. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
“Attorney General.” 
SERVICE CORPS 


The Kennedy letter noted that on Nov. 14, 
1962, the White House had set up a commit- 
tee to study the feasibility of a national sery- 
ice corps. 

“In view of your organization's experience, 
you are in a position to offer needed advice,” 
the letter said. “We would appreciate your 
immediate response to the general outline 
and questionnaire which accompanies this 
letter.” 

Rogers testified the letter had been seized 
from SCEF files more than three years ago 
under a search warrant that was obtained 
from authorities in New Orleans. 

“It's very difficult to see how he (Kennedy) 
should not know about the organization,” 
Rogers testified. “The FBI records would 
have’ immediately identified the organiza- 

A. Edgar Thomas, Baton Rouge certified 
public accountant, said in Lafayette 
Wednesday that he'd never in 20 years’ ex- 
perience read a more critical, more powerfully 
stated, more carefully written document” 
than the comments of a New Orleans audit- 
ing firm on bookkeeping procedures of 
an Consumers Educational Founda- 

on. 

The CPA's testimony was giyen during the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Un-American 
Activities probe of the pov: program. 
The auditing firm of Peat, e Mitchell 
and Company had been engaged by the local 
anti-poverty delegate agency following a 
heated meeting of Acadiana Neuf that called 
for selection of an integrated firm of certi- 
fied public accountants. The New Orleans 
company submitted a narrative report and 
Thomas reduced it to layman’s language at 
the legislative hearing. 

“Good accounting procedures and rules of 
internal financial control are not followed.” 
Thomas sald of the Southern Consumers 
Educational Foundation. “Rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the manuals ‘Guide 
to Grantee Accounting’ and the ‘Community 
Action Guide Volume IT’ have been 

ed,” he said. Thomas warned, “By 
implication the door is wide open for mis- 
appropriation or fraud, even though no men- 
tion is specifically made of these possibili- 
ties.” 
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THREE WEAKNESSES 

Three basic weaknesses in Southern Con- 
sumers’ accounting were reviewed: 

1, “Incomplete documentation in support 
of transactions.” 

2. Singular control over transactions from 
origination to recording in the books of 
account; and 

8. Clerical inaccuracies. 

Thomas told the legislative committee 
that “the writer's comments indicate a com- 
plete ignorance or disregard for state and 
federal payroll recording procedures. Fur- 
ther, payrolls were not properly documented 
and possibly inaccurate.” 

He added that Southern Consumers had 
exhibited a disregard for rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to the travel expense pro- 
gram, and that Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity rules had been disregarded on ac- 
counting for property records. 

A complete unreliability of records was 
reported, and that even when journals were 
used they were incorrectly used. Thomas 
also said that no bank reconciliations had 
been prepared since inception of programs 
in June to time of the audit in October, 
“The comments also indicate that when 
reconciliations were made, errors of omission 
and commission existed,” Thomas explained. 

School teacher's lunch money collected in 
August was not deposited until October, and 
one check had never been recorded or 
deposited. Thomas said there was doubt 
that all cash paid for lunches was received 
by the program, 

During his testimony Thomas charged 
that Southern Consumers had “violated 
every concept of internal control” and added 
later that “there was no accounting control 
whatsoever.” 

A field captain of Sweet Potato Alert, John 
Zippert, received $1,000 for three months 
travel allowance for 10,956 miles, the com- 
mittee investigation revealed. Thomas said 
that four people traveled to Baltimore for 
Southern Consumers without purchase or- 
ders, documentation or explanation of pur- 
pose of the trip. 

The accountant said that a private cor- 
poration could not exist if its books were 
maintained in the same manner as the 
Southern Consumers Educational Founda- 
tion, and that a bank wouldn't have any 
money left if it followed similar procedures. 

He said that records available to him in- 
dicate that Acadiana Neuf books were in 
similar condition in 1965 prior to the time 
that Roland Hebert assumed the directorship 
of the 6-parish antipoverty agency. 

MILLSPAUGH CRITICISM 

Opelousas attorney Richard Millspaugh 
told the committee that there were in- 
stances of “technical dishonesty” by some 
of the agencies waging the poverty war in 
the St. Landry area. He gave as an ex- 
ample the expenditure of money for jobs 
done before the poverty programs were 
funded. 

Millspaugh, a director of Acadiana Neuf 
and former head of several remedial reading 
projects in St. Landry, reported that one 
group had threatened him with a beating. 

The attorney claimed that the war on 
poverty program had not been able to func- 
tion properly because of what he called “an 
inter-play between the two groups.” He 
said this reduced the director of Acadiana 
Neuf to a “glorified office boy” status. 

Millspaugh said that 65 fleld workers were 
employed without proper orientation and 
opined that Zippert was not qualified to 
orient the groups. He ventured the opinion 
that a plan drawn for a sweet potato pro- 
gram was Zippert’s “wording.” Millspaugh 
also told of a spirited exchange of letters he 
had with Rev. Albert McKnight, founder of 
Southern Consumers and Acadiana Neuf 
treasurer. He said that Father McKnight 
- was the “guiding genius” behind the edu- 
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cational foundation that was the major dele- 
gate agency of Acadiana Neuf. 

He felt that there was a confilct of interest 
between the private Southern Consumers 
Cooperative and the public Southern Con- 
sumers Educational Foundation, Millspaugh 
asserted. He said the cooperative was de- 
signed to earn a profit, while the foundation 
was a poverty agency. He charged that OEO 
rules were not adhered to and added that 
while much had been said about helping the 
poor not much had actually been done. 

Millspaugh felt that the program should 
be continued for the benefit of the poor but 
with adherence to OEO regulations, 

Asked by committee counsel Jack Rogers 
about a $5,000 check paid to CORE by Grand 
Marie Vegetable Producers Cooperative, Mills- 
paugh doubted that it was repayment of a 
loan because he said CORE was unable to 
meet its payroll in June, July and August. 

He said that he'd first heard of Zippert 

when the New Yorker joined a picket line in 
Opelousas. Millspaugh opined that while 
Zippert was an organizer familiar with group 
dynamics, he did not have the background 
for training rural people in cooperatives. He 
thought that removal of Zippert and his as- 
sociates from the antipoverty program and 
reorganization of the Acadiana Neuf board 
would be steps towards salvaging the pro- 
gram, 
Marion Overton White, another Opelousas 
attorney-Acadiana Neuf board member, re- 
fused to testify under oath before the com- 
mittee at Wednesday's hearing. White 
claimed he wasn't certain that his consti- 
tutional rights would be observed. Senator 
Jesse Knowles assured the attorney that his 
rights would be protected but stopped him 
from making a lengthy statement unless he 
took the oath. 

White, Acadiana Neuf President James 
Oliver, Zippert and Rev. McKnight were in- 
vited to testify before the committee, but 
Rogers said that none of the war on poverty 
leaders had accepted the invitation by 
Wednesday. 


Warrant Officer Dewey E. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great honor and pride in announcing 
that one of my constituents, WO Dewey 
E. Jones, of Laramie, Wyo., has received 
the Navy Commendation Medal with 
Combat Distinguishing Device. 

During ceremonies which were held 
on February 28, 1967, Warrant Officer 
Jones was awarded the Navy Commen- 
dation Medal for meritorious service 
while serving as communications chief 
of Howtar Battery, 1st Battalion, 12th 
Marines and as assistant combat intelli- 
gence officer with Headquarters, 3d 
Marine Division, from November 28, 
1965, to November 20, 1966, in connection 
with operations against insurgent Com- 
munist forces in the Republic of 
Vietnam, 

This soldier is a personification of 
ingenuity, professional competence, and 
dedication to duty. It is with the utmost 
pride that I commend WO Dewey E. 
Jones for upholding the finest traditions 
of the Marine Corps and of the US. 
naval service. - 

We are deeply indebted to the valiant 
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efforts of Warrant Officer Jones and 
many others like him; through their un- 
ceasing perseverance, the safety and 
welfare of America is being preserved. 


America’s Youth States Its Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
great deal of speculation and generaliz- 
ing about the course today’s youth is 
taking. Great concern is expressed 
over the heavily publicized negative side 
of American youth; crime, a breakdown 
in the moral code, and a loss of tradi- 
tional spiritual values. 


While all of these problems are very 
real ones, I sometimes think that they 
have been overplayed to the detriment 
of the many fine young people in whose 
achievements we can all take great 
pride. On occasion, these young men 
and women speak to us with an elo- 
quence which would do justice to one of 
far greater years. When they do, we 
can only gain by paying heed. 

On February 5, one such young man, 
Jimmy Frierson, spoke out on this mat- 
ter with great eloquence before the Look- 
out Mountain Presbyterian Church in 
Tennessee. I feel that the Members of 
this House will agree with me that 
Jimmy’s remarks give a true insight 
into the feeling and aspirations of 
America’s young people, and they give as 
well new reason to be optimistic about 
our Nation’s future course. I include 
this statement in the Appendix to the 
RECORD: 

Tue ONE Tung I Wovin LIKE To Say TO 
My CHURCH 
(By Jimmy Frierson) 

On this observance of Youth Sunday we 
have chosen to talk to you on a variety of 
subjects. Among them, teen-agers and their 
view of themselves, of their parents, and of 
the church itself. One of the greatest mis- 
takes that any young person can make is to 
attempt to speak for all others, As those 
of you who are parents know, it is a very 
dificult matter to categorize the young 
people. Because of their wide range of 
opinion and behavior, they completely defy 
discription. They don’t fit neatly into any 
categories. In fact, they are a living para- 
dox. An even greater mistake that can be 
made tho, is for us to think that our elders 
are not familiar with our problenis, It 
would be extremely naive of us to think that 
you have always been just what you are— 
the older generation. We recognize that this 
is not so. Perhaps we can best decide the 
place of the youth in the church by consider- 
ing some favorable points about both the 
old and the young. The older generation is 
most frequently noted for its patience, for 
its wisdom and for its experience. A close 
look at these qualities will show that they 
are closely interrelated. They all come with 
age. The young generation is often char- 
acterized by an abundance of enthusiasm, 
audacity and an unquenchable thirst for 
freedom in activities. Young people look 
forward to the future simply because they 
have more future to look forward to. The 
older generation has learned from past ex- 
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Periences. Now that we have these two ap- 
Proaches to living, let us see what a com- 
bination of both of these means to the 
church. 

The structure of the church is like that of 
any institution in society. It must serve 
the needs of all ages—of all people. It is 
Only logical then that it stands to benefit 
from the best qualities that are brought to it. 
Thus the young, as well as the old, are a 
Source of strength for the church. In the 
days of our youth we learn that nothing is as 
constant as the inevitability of change. 
Young people in their willingness to accept 
and adapt to change have an added ad- 
Vantage. Another is that the young mind 
is very infrequently occupied with serious 
Problems. With a thousand thoughts run- 
ning through a person's mind, it is very diffi- 
cult to be concerned with one in particular. 
Young people have a few problems, but they 
are always willing to share the problems of 
Others, They possess a certain sense of in- 
volvement that can lead just about any- 
Where. Activism has become the watchword 
ot this generation. And when steered by 
the wise guidance of the older generation, it 
Can yield some positive results. 

More than anything else, what we have to 
be thankful for is the fantastic opportunity 
Rnd the wide range of experience that has 
been ours. The greatest benefit comes from 
Keeping open the lines of communication 

tween the young and the old. Adults and 
teen-agers both best understand each other 
when they can sit down and discuss the prob- 
lems in open discussion—to let the other side 
Speak for itself. And this is exactly what 
We have intended to do in our Sunday morn- 
ing and Sunday night discussion groups. 
Often we have dealt with problems that 
might have been considered too controversial 
10 or 20 years ago. But it is our belief that 
Such give and take provides the proving 
round for faith. The Mission of the 
Church today as we see it, is to preserve 
religion in an increasingly secular world. 
College is certainly a prominent example of 
this trend. What better preparation for col- 
lege then, can we have than in meeting these 
challenges head-on now in the days of our 
youth, This then is what he have had to 
enjoy—a series of challenges to our beliefs. 
Forgive us, if we sometimes falter or forget 
the responsibilities that are ours, 


Nebraska’s Pioneering Efforts in ETV 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY - 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sult of the Carnegie Commission report, 
the Ford Foundation satellite proposal, 
and increasing interest in educational 
television on the part of the legislative 
and executive branches of the Federal 
Government, the spotlight of attention 
is focusing more and more upon educa- 
tional television at the national level. 
With 15 years of commendable experi- 
ence and because of the keen potentials 
inherent in the educational use of this 
important communications medium, 
Such serious attention is indeed merited. 

But the wise and meaningful use of 
educational television in these United 
States must be built upon strong educa- 
tlonal television development at the State 
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and local level. I am pleased to call the 
attention of this august body to educa- 
tional television developments in Nebras- 
ka, and to the pioneering and leadership 
role my State has exerted on behalf of 
our country. 

From preschool to adult and profes- 
sional programs, the complete spectrum 
of educational television services exists 
in Nebraska. The variety of program 
services offered is significant both in 
terms of its quantity and its quality. 
Your attention is directed to the impor- 
tant role assumed by the University of 
Nebraska in developing educational tele- 
vision for the State. With assistance 
from local commercial broadcasters, this 
progressive institution of higher learning 
activated the seventh oldest of the 128 
educational television stations now oper- 
ative. From production studios on cam- 
pus, the university broadcasts via a mod- 
ern full-powered transmitter to students 
and home viewers throughout the eastern 
section of Nebraska. In addition, two of 
the university's three campuses are 
linked together by a closed-circuit tele- 
vision distribution system used regularly 
by the various faculties for resident in- 
struction for host of multiple class sec- 
tions. Through two-way closed-circuit 
television, the College of Medicine has 
interconnected with a State hospital and 
achieved national prominence for its 
pioneering efforts in psychiatric treat- 
ment and biomedical communications. 

With the strong support of the entire 
Nebraska educational community, a 
variety of formal instructional programs 
are broadcast for every educational level. 
The Legislature of the State of Nebraska 
at an early date recognized the potentials 
inherent in educational television, and 
enacted h. 1963 the Nebraska Educa- 
tional Television Act which authorized 
a statewide educational television serv- 
ice. Succeeding legislatures have devel- 
oped additional supportive legislation, 
until today a 13-member Nebraska Edu- 
cational Television Commission adminis- 
ters a statewide educational television 
network whose five stations stretch from 
the Missouri River border on the east 
some 410 miles to the sandhills border 
in the west. 

From 7 a.m. through 11 p.m. 6 days 
a week, the Nebraska educational tele- 
vision network broadcasts over 90 hours 
of informational, educational and cul- 
tural programing. The sixth and sev- 
enth stations, currently under construc- 
tion, will when completed bring this 
impressive and varied educational tele- 
vision service to virtually every classroom 
and home in our State. 

The Nebraska Council for Educational 
Television, Inc., composed of school ad- 
ministrators representative of user 
schools, directs the 34 telecourses cur- 
rently provided via the network to ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolrooms 
throughout the State. A variety of in- 
service programs keep teachers in their 
classrooms abreast of the latest curric- 
ular developments in various subject 
matter areas. A parallel educational 
compact, the Metropolitan Omaha Edu- 
cational Broadcasting Association, Inc., 
provides instruction for our State's 
largest city. 

Nebraska has the distinction of having 
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this Nation’s first statewide collegiate 
instructional television compact. The 
Nebraska Educational Television Coun- 
cil for Higher Education, Inc. joins all 
the colleges and universities, public and 
private, in Nebraska and pools higher 
educational resources through television 
for the benefit of all Nebraska college 
students. 

Through the facilities of the network, 
the Nebraska Television Council for 
Nursing Education enables hospital 
schools of nursing throughout the State 
to bring substantive instruction to hun- 
dreds of nurses in training. In addition, 
as the result of the statewide ETV net- 
work, professional people in every sec- 
tion of the State now have the opportu- 
nity economically and conveniently in 
their homes or offices, to continue with 
post-graduate education. From Omaha 
to Alliance, pharmacists are by televi- 
sion receiving the latest information on 
certain drugs and pharmaceutical prac- 
tices from the university's college of 
pharmacy. Medical doctors and nurses 
similarly are kept abreast of the latest 
developments in these rapidly advanc- 
ing fields. 

The faculty at the University of Ne- 
braska have distinguished themselves and 
their State through their pioneering ef- 
forts, their educational television re- 
search and their productions. Cur- 
rently, one of our university faculty 
serves as president of the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association; another 
serves as chairman of the board of the 
Educational Television Stations Division 
of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. National research 
by the University of Nebraska on behalf 
of the U.S. Office of Education led to the 
establishment of the Great Plains In- 
structional Television Library at Lincoln. 
This facility, the largest of its type in 
the world, this school year provides over 
7,500 instructional units of excellence to 
schools, colleges, closed-circuit TV sys- 
tems and ETV systems throughout the 
United States. Seventy-seven courses 
with accompanying teachers guides and 
materials are distributed from Lincoln 
for incorporation in local instructional 
programs. The library has pioneered in 
the transfer and distribtuion of video 
tape lessons, and can claim one of the 
largest and most experienced television 
video duplication centers in this country. 

Nebraska home viewers of all ages 
have a wide variety of informational and 
cultural programs available. The excel- 
lent offerings of National Educational 
Television, including the current na- 
tional interconnection specials are pro- 
vided the people of Nebraska through the 
Nebraska ETV network. With a mobile 
television unit, the network is originat- 
ing considerable programing from our 
State capitol and bringing the delibera- 
tions of the unicameral legislature di- 
rectly into the homes of the citizens it 
serves. Nebraska truly has been able to 
take a leadership role in the develop- 
ment of educational television for our 
country. 

As impressive as have been Nebraska 
ETV developments over the past 15 
years, the potential for future service is 
even more significant. Federal moneys 
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have joined with State funds through 
the Federal Educational Television Fa- 
cilities Act in an excellent example of 
Federal-State partnership. Nebraska 
has already profitably employed its max- 
imum allocation under Public Law 87- 
447. However, with potential for future 
program services to Nebraska citizens so 
great, much additional development re- 
mains. The Nebraska Legislature is cur- 
rently considering a State telecommuni- 
cations center to house our ETV com- 
mission, network control, the various 
ETV program agencies and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska's television enterprises. 
In another illustration of progressive 
leadership, Nebraska is currently devel- 
oping a consolidated State communica- 
tion agency system which will ultimately 
enable additional distribution channels 
for Nebraska's schools, colleges, homes, 
hospitals, plants and offices. With addi- 
tional assistance, with vigorous and ener- 
getic hard work, with dedicated and 
skilled personnel and with a keen sense 
for harnessing technology to specific 
educational purpose, through television 
the people of Nebraska enter the second 
century of statehood with a vision and 
foresight which redound to the credit of 
this entire Nation. 


| Loyalty Day, 1967 
[ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SPEEDY O. LONG 


— OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
} Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


f Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is to be 
highly commended, I think, for its efforts 
t promote a special patriotic day to be 
celebrated on the first of May each year. 
In a day when man has become jaded and 
disinterested in commemorating his Na- 
tion’s great moments and sublime at- 
tributes, it is refreshing to read of men 
and women who care enough for their 
country to stand up for it publicly. In 
the March 1967 issue of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars magazine, I find an article, 
entitled “Shape Up for Loyalty Day,” by 
Mark Kinsey, director of the 
Loyalty Day celebration, which I insert 
into the RECORD: 

SHAPE Up ror LOYALTY DAY 
(By Mark Kinsey) 

Loyalty Day means: “Wise up, shape up, 
stand up!” 

That evaluation of the special patriotic 
day to be celebrated during the May 1 week- 
end was suggested by U.S. servicemen fight- 
ing in Vietnam. More about that in a mo- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, here's a prediction that the 
1967 Loyalty Day is going to be a truly vigor- 
ous bell- ringer. 

We base that prediction upon the fact that 
well over 700 V-F.W. Posts and Ladies Auxil- 
iaries, Districts, County Councils and Depart- 
ments have already filed plans for their 
Loyalty Day programs. We're enthusiastic 
about the prospects because the 1967 lineup 
is.more extensive and firmer than in March 
of any previous year. 

What is the special Loyalty Day thought 
this year? Again, to put it in short, 
words: “Wise up, shape up, stand up!” 


VEW, 
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What does that mean? 

Wise up—to the central theme and pur- 
pose of Loyalty Day, namely, “down with 
Communism and up with Americanism.” 

Shape up—with the realization that Amer- 
icanism calis into action every loyal American 
man and woman, boy and girl—here at home 
and overseas, 

Stand up—and do something positive and 
dramatic, for flag and country; make the 
voice of Americanism ring out loud and clear 
until everyone agrees that this is a land of 
patriots, not a refuge for whimperers, 

The draft and Vietnam will be part of the 
1967 Loyalty Day consideration. Young the- 
orists and some alleged super-intellectuals— 
those who would rather crawl than fight— 
have been hammering at our government's 
Vietnam policy long enough. Now, let’s shape 
Loyalty Day so that it will overwhelm even 
those dissenters. 

Our GIs in Vietnam speak out clearly on 
the issue. They've declared emphatically 
and in print that they sure know what they 
are fighting for. They sum it up in two 
words—Ametican freedoms. Then they add: 
“We wish some of the doubters could see 
this place firsthand. It doesn’t take a long 
time here to wise up.” 

Loyalty Day provides the homefront a 
wising-up vehicle. It shakes out the cloak 
of patriotism, runs up the Stars and Stripes 
and says, Here we are; now let's get going!“ 

Many thousands will be stepping along 
streets and boulevards in 1967 Loyalty Day 
parades. Bands will be playing and flags 
flying high. The marchers will be youths 
and grownups who believe in demonstrating, 
pledging and singing the praises of America, 

Speakers will make it clear what Congress, 
the President and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars mean by Loyalty Day. Schools and 
churches will emphasize the importance of 
freedom in education and religion. 

Sixty days to go. We repeat this as a re- 
minder that the time is getting short for 
final planning and implementing. 

The buildup is mighty important. This 
includes advance Loyalty Day stories in news- 
papers, talks and “spots” on radio and tele- 
vision and final arrangements with schools 
and other potential co-sponsors. 

The Loyalty Day questionnaire and order 
form has been mailed again to all V.F.W. 
Post Commanders and Auxiliary Presidents. 
As the forms are returned, filled out, to 
VF. W. National Headquarters the Loyalty 
Day Department is sending kits of 24 special 
items to help complete local programming. 
Our Loyalty Day Department says, “Tell us 
what you are planning and we'll work along 
with you.” 

Check these seven steps for the March 
firm-up: (1) Get the Post, District, County 
Council or Department Loyalty Day Commit- 
tee organized and ready to go; (2) firm-up 
co-sponsors; (3) invite top officials to head 
the activities; (4) report your program plang 
to National; (5) put advance publicity mate- 
rials to work; (6) order needed additional 
materials not later than April 12; (7) make 
a 1967 Loyalty Day scrapbook to cover all 
the action, then enter the book in the VF. W. 
National Contest for judging and award. 

Now is the time to shape up and wrap u 
your 1967 Loyalty Day program. - 


WSU-O Represents Wisconsin at NAIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin State University 
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at Oshkosh basketball team this week 
invades Kansas City representing Wis- 
consin in the annual NAIA basketball 
tournament. Oshkosh, the Sixth Con- 
gressional District, and Wisconsin are 
proud of this fine team made up of: 

Coach Bob White, Assistant Coach 
Russ Tiedemann, players Tom Witasek, 
Dale Race, John Lallensack, Ron Hayek, 
Bruce Miller, Dick Bourbonnais, Mike 
Malone, Pat Simon, Mark Christensen, 
Ken Wyatt, Dan Buhr, Rick Rehm, Gary 
Van Cuyk, Ray Berhoefer, Steve 
Durtschi, and Manager Pat Simon. 

I join Wisconsin residents in wishing 
our representatives at Kansas City the 
best of luck in their endeavor to capture 
the NAIA crown. ‘ 


Beaching the “Savannah” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
great concern throughout the Nation 
over our maritime posture, The United 
States, a great world power, makes a poor 
showing among other nations in its mer- 
chant fleet activities. The Vietnam war 
tragically points to the inadequacies of 
merchant shipping operations. And on 
top of this the Maritime Administra- 
tion is now considering laying up the 
pride of the merchant fleet—the nuclear 
ship Savannah. I insert into the 
Recorp an editorial from the New York 
Times which I believe explores the mari- 
time situation quite well: 
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To have laid up the Fiying Cloud, pride 
of the clipper fleet, in her heyday in the mid- 
nineteenth-century period of American mari- 
time greatness would have been a major 
nautical heresy and a gross economic mis- 
Judgement. 

Today, the modern equivalent of the Fly- 
ing Cloud—the only nuclear-powered mer- 
chant yessel in the world, the Savannah— 
will soon be warped, unless a reprieve saves 
her, into some brackish backwater because 
she cannot operate competitively. 

The tentative decision to lay up the Sa- 
vannah, after oniy four years of labor- 
plagued operation, dramatizes the pro- 
digious problems of the United States mer- 
chant marine and demonstrates the urgency 
of the President's long-promised statement 
on maritime policy, Alan S. Boyd, Secretary 
of Transportation, has told industry and 
union leaders that he hopes to have the Ad- 
ministration program ready for Congress 
late this month. Details which have already 
leaked make it plain that the program will 
be highly controversial, but the important 
element is that it will serve as a spur for 
debate and needed action. 

Only about 8 per cent of America’s foreign 
trade is carried in American bottoms; the 
United States ranks a poor tenth among the 
nations of the world in merchant ship con- 
struction. The unsubsidized portion of the 
merchant fieet—the bulk-cargo carriers and 
dry-cargo tramp ships—are diminishing in 
number and obsolescent in technology. 

Seventy per cent of the merchant fleet is 
overage. To meet the relatively small needs 
of the Vietnam war 149 ships—many of them 
in sad condition—have been taken out of the 
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Teserve fleet; but difficulties and delays have 
attended the entire operation. 

To state the problem merely emphasizes its 
complexity. Part of the fault rests with Sec- 
Tetary of Defense McNamara and his aides 
Who have downgraded the importance of a 
Strong and modern merchant marine. Ship- 
yards and labor unions have almost priced 
the merchant fleet out of business. 

Where subsidized operators have built ad- 
vanced, automated cargo carriers—container 
Ships, roll-on-roll-off cargo vessels and high- 
Speed, small-crew ships with revolutionary 
new cargo-handling equipment —featherbed- 
ding and union disputes have nullified some 
Of the economies new technology was de- 
Signed to permit. 

Drastic “solutions,” such as the hiring of 
civil service crews or operation of some mer- 
chant ships by the Navy, have been proposed. 

e entire subsidy program needs reassess- 
Ment. Many ship operators have shown 
themselves more interested in what the Gov- 
ernment could do for them than in what 
they could do for the Government. 

Many voices cry “havoc,” but there is no 
Consensus on cure. The direction of mari- 
time policy has been divided, uncertain, in- 
complete. The President's program should 
Provide the basis for rational evaluation of 
What is needed to combat the decay of the 
Merchant marine. 


Minnesota's Hamline University Choir To 
Make Latin American Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Fulbright-Hayes Act of 1961, many uni- 
versities have been honored by repre- 
Senting the United States abroad. How- 
ever, the selection of the Hamline 
University Choir from St. Paul marks 
the first time a Minnesota institution 
has been so honored. 

We in Minnesota are especially proud 
of this outstanding musical organization 
and believe their selection is very appro- 
Priate. Their past accomplishments 
With the Minneapolis Symphony and in 
U.S, tours make them well qualified to 
receive this high honor. 

The following is a news release from 
the university which outlines the itin- 
erary and program the choir will follow: 

Hamline University’s a cappella choir has 
been selected by the U.S. State Department 
for a 10 week, 13 country concert tour in 
Latin America. 

The announcement came from Hamline 
President Dr. Paul H. Giddens who said that 
the tour is arranged by the State 
Department's Office of Cultural Presentations 

the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 

Hamline’s 40-member choir, directed by 
Robert Holliday, was one of four college 
Musical groups chosen for overseas concert 
tours during the 1966-87 academic year. 

A tentative itinerary for the tour calls for 
Performances in Mexico, Guatemala, British 
Honduras, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Bolivia, Brazil, Surinam, 
Trinidad and the Dominican Republic. Con- 
Certs will be given in some of the more 
remote areas of the countries as well as in 
the larger cities. The choir will leave on 
March 27 and return on June 10, 
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Tour expenses will be borne by the State 
Department under provisions of the Mutual 
Education and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961, also known as the Fulbright-Hayes Act. 

Hamline is the first Minnesota college se- 
lected for a cultural tour program under the 
Act, 

According to Dr. Giddens, the purpose of 
the tour as established by the U.S, Congress 
is to increase mutual understanding and to 
strengthen ties with Latin America by dem- 
onstrating the educational and cultural in- 
terests and achievements of the people of the 
U.S. 

Holliday said that the repertory will in- 
clude varied literature ranging from the 
works of 15th century composers to those 
of contemporary American composers such as 
Elliot Carter, Charles Ives and Paul Fetler. 

Also to be performed on the tour is “The 
Seasons” by Ernst Krenek, internationally 
famous composer, who was head of the Fine 
Arts Division at Hamline from 1942 to 1947, 

The works of two American Negro com- 
posers, Ulysses Kay and William Dawson will 
also be performed. 

In preparation for the tour a Latin Amer- 
ican seminar has been prepared by Hamline 
for the choir members during the college's 
winter term. The seminar meets once a week 
and specialists from Hamline, other Twin City 
colleges and the State Department will lec- 
ture on the culture, social structure, cus- 
toms, politics and geography of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The Hamline University a cappella choir 
was founded in 1929 by Alec Simson, He was 
succeeded in 1931 by John Marinus Kuypers 
who, during the succeeding decade, developed 
the group into a highly disciplined and widely 
recognized musical organization. 

During Krenek's period at Hamline many of 
his choral works were given premier perform- 
ances by the Hamline choir, including Sante 
Fe Timetable, Lamentations of Jeremiah and 
Cantata jor Wartime which was performed 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of the late Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. 

The choir’s most recent appearance with 
the Minneapolis Symphony was last April 
(1966) when under the direction of Stanis- 
law Skrowaczewski it presented J. S. Bach's 
Christ lag in Todesbanden and the choral 
portion of Charles Ives’ Fourth Symphony. 

Since 1959 the choir has appeared numer- 
ous times with the St. Paul Chamber Or- 
chestra, composed of key personnel from the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and under 
the direction of Leopold Sipe. Performed 
at these concerts were Nothing but Nature, 
by Paul Fetler (a premiere performance of 
a commissioned work), Harmony of Morn- 
ing by Elliott Carter and Ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day by Handel. 

Other major performances include all- 
Krenek Concerts at the University of Min- 
nesota and at the University of Chicago and 
concerts at the Rockefeller Chapel—Univer- 
sity of Chicago and at the National Con- 
vention of the Music Teachers National 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio. 

During the past two years, the choir has 
appeared in concerts at the U.S. Alr Force 
Academy, the U.S. Naval Academy, the Wash- 
ington Cathedral and Oberlin and Albion 
Colleges. 

Among numerous recordings by the Ham- 
line choir the most important are: 

“Music in America! recorded by the As- 
sociation for the Preservation of The Ameri- 
can Music Heritage. This record has been 
distributed to the music libraries of major 
cities and colleges throughout the United 
States and to overseas libraries through the 
auspices of the United States Department of 
State. 

“Nothing But Nature“ —a recording with 
the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, directed 
by Leopold Sipe. The work is a choral 
adaptation by Paul Fetler of the Ogden Nash 
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Impact of Small Watershed Program on 
Low-Income Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in- 
asmuch as the President today has sub- 
mitted to Congress his message on pov- 
erty conditions in urban and rural areas, 
I would like to comment on the economic 
stimulus which is being provided to rural 
communities through the program of 
small watershed projects. This program 
is administered by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service. 

Starting with the basic concept of 
protecting rural areas from devastating 
floods, the small watershed program has 
been broadened as its potentials have 
been recognized. The Congress has 
amended the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Protection Act several times to 
increase Federal assistance on this im- 
portant job of resource development. It 
has added assistance in development of 
fish and wildlife, recreation, and munici- 
pal and industrial water supply. At the 
same time, Congress has always recog- 
nized that the local people must initiate 
the projects and that projects must fit 
local needs. The Federal Government 
assists local sponsors technically and 
financially. 

The program has proved its worth in 
physical planning and developing of re- 
sources. It has proved its worth in 
boosting the welfare of people and their 
communities. 

Not only has the installation of the 
projects—the construction and services 
needed to carry out project plans—gen- 
erated jobs in the community, but con- 
tinuing jobs have also been created. In 
fact, the first 635 projects have brought 
to their communities more than 500 new 
businesses and industries and created 
nearly 10,000 new jobs. 

In addition to the new enterprises and 
new jobs, many other businesses have 
expanded and created about 11,000 jobs. 
Add these to the nearly 30,000 man-years 
of employment generated by actual con- 
struction of the projects, and there can 
be no doubt about the value of a small 
watershed project in a community. 

Protection of land from the damages 
of floods and sedimentation, assurance 
of a supply of water for domestic and 
industrial use and development of recre- 
ation facilities for the use of the people 
all enhance a community's opportunity 
to grow by bringing in new dollars. 

More than 2,500 watershed communi- 
tles have applied for Department of 
Agriculture help to carry out projects. 
People in 122 of these watersheds have 
completed their projects and are enjoy- 
ing the benefits. Another 691 projects 
are being installed and the Soll Con- 
servation Service hopes eventually to be 
able to act on all of the qualified appli- 
cations which are pending. 
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The Need Te Limit Imports Into 
the United States 
SPEECH 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to join with 
my many colleagues in speaking out on 
the need for immediate action to deal 
with the economic crisis presently facing 
the textile industry. This crisis is the 
direct result of the tremendous growth 
in textile imports which we have experi- 
enced in this country, and it threatens 
to inflict permanent disorder upon the 
industry unless corrective steps are 
taken. 

The textile industry today employs, 
directly or indirectly, over 4 million peo- 
ple. It has played an important part 
in helping to maintain a stable economy 
by continually producing quality prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices. It has done 
so in the face of increased costs to the 
extent that it has not been able to real- 
ize a growth in earnings commensur- 
ate with the general growth of the econ- 
omy which has taken place over the last 
few years. 

The New England area has over 186,- 
000 people engaged in the textile busi- 
ness and approximately 50 percent of 
them are from my home State of Massa- 
chusetts. These employees constitute 
approximately 14 percent of the total 
manufacturing employment in Massa- 
chusetts. Furthermore, some 10,000 
people are employed in my State in the 
production of textile machinery. 

The industry which is so important to 
our national defense and to the economic 
strength of this country is today an un- 
healthy industry. The adverse impact 
of the extraordinary growth of textile 
imports on the textile industry has been 
felt all across the Nation. In my own 
district within the last 6 months, a long- 
established woolen manufacturer has 
been forced to terminate its operations. 

The size of the growth in imports is 
amply demonstrated by the statistics. 
From 1961 through 1966 imports of cot- 
ton, synthetic and wool textiles have 
risen from 1 billion square yards to al- 
most 3 billion square yards with a value 
of over $1 billion. During that same pe- 
riod of time domestic production of tex- 
tiles has increased by only one-third of 
that growth rate. Cotton imports rose by 
24 percent in 1965 and by 40 percent in 
1966 to the point where they now repre- 
sent approximately 10 percent of the total 
consumption in this country. Wool tex- 
tile imports now represent 24 percent of 
our wool consumption while manmade 
textile imports have grown from a rela- 
tively insignificant amount in 1961 to be- 
tween 8 and 10 percent of present na- 
tional consumption. 

In our textile industry meanwhile, 
average wages have gone up during the 
period from 1962 to 1966 by some 28 
cents per hour and now are at the level 
of $2 per hour, Yet the textile industry 
must compete with Japan and Hong 
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Kong where the average hourly wage is 
36 cents and 25 cents, respectively. 
These two places alone accounted for 48 
percent of the imports into the United 
States in 1966. 

This tremendous discrepancy in the 
price of manufacturing labor cannot be 
allowed to impair the well-being of our 
textile industry. We cannot force our 
industry into a position whereby every- 
time it raises the salaries of its em- 
ployees, it moves these workers one step 
closer to the loss of their job because 
of foreign competition. 

The scope of this problem of excessive 
imports is further demonstrated by the 
effect that it has had on our balance of 
trade and balance-of-payments position. 
Everyone is well aware of the critical 
problems that we have been faced with 
in the last few years as the result of our 
continuing balance-of-payments deficits. 

Many people, however, may not be 
aware of the highly significant role that 
foreign imports of textiles have played 
in this problem. During 1966 our im- 
ports of textiles exceeded our exports of 
textiles by over $800 million. When this 
is compared with our total balance-of- 
payments deficit for 1966, which was 
$1,400 million, the extent of the adverse 
effect on our balance of trade which 
these imports have had becomes obvi- 
ously apparent. 

Our textile industry is fully capable of 
meeting our domestic needs. Foreign 
imports are in no way a necessity for this 
country as they may be for others. To 
the extent, however, that we sanction 
these imports and to the extent that they 
continue to impair our domestic capa- 
bilities, they create increasing diffi- 
culty for us in attempting to balance our 
trade position. 

The facts as I have described them, 
give, I think, some indication of the se- 
riousness and immediacy of the problems 
with which we are faced. The Govern- 
ment has in the past by its actions ex- 
pressed its desire to assist the textile 
industry in successfully meeting the dif- 
ficult problems that it has encountered. 
For example, the 1961 Federal textile 
program represented the establishment 
of a governmental position to exercise 
control on the amount of textile imports 
entering into this country. However, 
this program was only carried forward in 
the area of cotton textiles and was not 
even successful there as evidenced by the 
tremendous growth of cotton textiles 
which we have experienced during the 
last 2 years. 

We need to establish a successful pro- 
gram for the control of textile imports 
into this country and we need to do it 
immediately. 

Our country is presently engaged in 
negotiations in Geneva concerning tariff 
reductions under the Tariff Expansion 
Act of 1962. Reports of those negoti- 
ations indicate that we are considering 
cutting the tariffs on textile imports by 
up to 50 percent. I join with my col- 
leagues in calling upon the administra- 
tion to direct our representative, Ambas- 
sador William Roth, to oppose any re- 
duction of our present tariffs on textile 
imports. Furthermore, the 5-year inter- 
national cotton textile arrangement, 
which expires on September 30, and 
which is being renegotiated, should be 
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extended without any change for an 
additional 5 years. Finally, an arrange- 
ment covering international trade wool 
and in manmade or synthetic fibers must 
be negotiated. Our present arrange- 
ments, which only cover cotton textiles, 
leave a vacuum which must be filled 
without delay. 

These steps can all be taken without 
the need for legislation and will consti- 
tute a positive program to deal with the 
present crisis in the textile industry. 
We cannot sit idly by and watch a vital 
segment of our national economy suffer 
irreparable harm at the hands of for- 
eign competition which it cannot com- 
pete with and at the same time ade- 
quately fulfill its important role in our 
economy. 


A Pan American Highway in Our Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing interest in several Plains States 
concerning the development of an inter- 
continental highway linking Canada 
and Latin American countries to the 
south, 

Organizations in several States have 
been working in unison for several years 
to promote this idea. One that has pio- 
neered this proposal and has continued 
to point out its adyantages is the Pan 
American Highway Association, whose 
president, Mr. Merle Miller, newspaper 
publisher of Belleville, Kans., is a resi- 
dent of my district. Mr. Miller spear- 
headed a motorcade to Mexico, Central 
and South America recently to dramatize 
the benefits of a north-south route. He 
has thus far presented a convincing 
argument for the economic benefits to 
be derived from its creation as well as 
its many various other advantages, 

I submit for inclusion in the RECORD 
at this point, an editorial appearing in 
the March 9 issue of the Belleville Tele- 
scope entitled “Highway Future,” sum- 
marizing the pan-American highway 
proposal: 

HIGHWAY FUTURE? 

We have become thoroughly convinced 

that the need for a North and South High- 


_ Way across the United States is probably one 


of the country’s greatest highway needs. 

We feel that after two years of serious 
study of the question of inter-continental 
highways that this is a carefully measured 
statement, and that the need is real and 
should receive the full support of the fed- 
eral government and the five states—Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South and 
North Dakota through which the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway—this north and south route 
should go. 

Anyone examining a map of the United 
States interstate highway system will find 
that everyone of the states named above has 
at least one east to west interstate crossing 
its boundaries. On the other hand one will 
find that there are virtually no direct 
(straight) north and south interstate routes 
across the United States. = 

The closest one can come in the midwest 
to finding such a north and south route 
is I35W from Laredo through San Antonio, 
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Austin, Dallas, Oklahoma City to Salina, 
Kansas. At this point 35W returns to the 
federal designation US8i—the Identification 
Most of this highway held before becoming 
Part of the Interstate System. 

We firmly believe that this highway needs 
to be completed on directly north through 
Concordia and Belleville, Kan, York and 
Columbus, Neb., to Yankton and then to 
Watertown, 8D. connecting with the al- 
Teady built 129 which it would follow into 
Canada and Winnipeg. n 

In the past few years a number of diagonal 
interstate, free-way or toll road routes have 

proposed. We think that some of these 
Would be beneficia! but the direct routes, 
both north and south and east and west 
should receive the priority and first atten- 
on. 


The Problem—Unequal Justice 
Under Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
€ral lack of respect for law and order, 
and the rapidly crime rate, is our major 
domestic problem. 

There are many reasons for this, and 
there are many things that need be done 
to effectuate a solution. 

The forgotten man in all these discus- 
sions is the victim of crime. There has 
been all too little attention given to the 
Tights of society. 

In this connection I am inserting in 
the ConcressronaL Record, an editorial 
Which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of March 12, entitled “The 
Problem—Unequal Justice Under Law.” 

I am also inserting my weekly news- 
letter of March 2 to the newspapers of 
My district presenting my views on the 
Crime Commission Report. 

THE PROBLEM—UNEQUAL JUSTICE UNDER Law 

The inscription carved in bold letters over 
the imposing entrance to the Supreme Court 
buliding suggests that the nation’s highest 
tribunal is dedicated to the concept of Equal 
Justice Under Law. The fact is that the 
court, in major rulings in criminal cases in 
recent years, has been dispensing a brand of 
Justice that is deplorably unequal. And this 
is what the shooting has been about this past 
Week in the hearings before Senator McClel- 
lan's subcommittee. 

Assuming that law-abiding people have 
rights, and we think they have or should 
have, these rights have been recklessly dis- 
regarded by a majority of the court. The 
President has often spoken of the right of 
the people to be secure in their homes, on 
the streets and in their places of business. 
Each day brings new evidence, however, that 
this is rhetoric and nothing more. For the 
People are not secure anywhere. And this 

ty is due in considerable part to the 
extreme lengths to which a five-man ma- 
jority of the court has gone in enlarging and 
Protecting the rights of criminals. Reading 
Such opinions as those in the Escobedo and 
Miranda cases, one might think that the 
court majority has never heard of the rights 
ot the public—and couldn't care less. Cer- 
y it does not subscribe to the view ex- 
Pressed by Justice White in his dissent in 
the Miranda case that “the most basic func- 
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tion of government is to provide for the 
security of the individual and his property.” 

This procesa of shielding the criminal at 
the expense of the public safety grew out of 
a laudable purpose to erect safeguards against 
criminal convictions based on coerced or in- 
voluntary confessions. There was ample rea- 
son for this some 25 or 30 years ago. For 
the third degree, even in those relatively 
recent days, had not disappeared from the 
law-enforcement scene. And a coerced con- 
fession is both offensive to one's sense of 
justice and unreliable as an item of evidence. 

The trouble is that the court has not 
known where to stop, has lost all sense of 
keeping the scales in balance. The notion 
that the purpose of our system of criminal 
justice is to convict the guilty and absolve 
the innocent is out the window. The com- 
mendable effort to erect greater safeguards 
against involuntary confessions has been 
carried to such lengths that entirely volun- 

confessions are now in jeopardy, In 
fact, Justice White has said that the court 
Majority seems to be moving in the direc- 
tion of barring all confessions. He could very 
well be right, 

The hearings which Senator McClellan has 
been holding have moved along two main 
lines. One effort has been to find a way to 
reverse or at least to minimize the pernicious 
effect on law-enforcement of the court's 5 to 
4 rulings with respect to confessions. The 
other has been to work out legislation to 
strengthen the hand of those whose duty it 
is to enforce the law. 

This second undertaking, largely concerned 
with legislation to permit the use of wiretap 
evidence and electronic bugs, presents few 
problems. Congress will get no help in this 
from the President or the Department of 
Justice. Still, at least as of this time, there 
seems to be no constitutional barrier to such 
legislation. 

The subcommittee received a very strong 
statement on these matters from Chief Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lumbard was es- 
pecially concerned with the problem of or- 
ganizéd crime. It is, he said, almost impos- 
sible to curb it under existing restrictions 
on enforcement agencies. 

Opponents of wiretapping sometimes mis- 
represent the “dirty business” comment by 
Justice Holmes in support of their stand. 
In a reference to this, Judge Lumbard said: 
“There is no dirtier business today than the 
business of organized crime; it rules by vio- 
lence and terror; it victimizes the public and 
corrupts public officials. Every possible re- 
source of government should be used to 
expose and destroy it.” 

He meant that he thought Congress should 
move without delay to sanction the use of 
wiretaps and electronic devices, under suit- 
able controls, and we heartily agree. 

The question of what to do about the un- 
reasonable and unneeded obstacles which the 
court has erected against the use of volun- 
tary confessions is a tougher question. For 
the five-man majority wrapped its Escobedo 
and Miranda rulings in constitutional in- 
terpretations, And this, through the inter- 
pretations were gross distortions of what 
the Constitution says, makes it difficult for 
Congress to remedy the rulings. 

Senator Ervin, himself a former judge, 
would take two approaches. First, he would 
amend the Constitution to overcome the 
effect of the court’s rulings on confessions. 
Second, with the support of 19 other senators, 
he has introduced a bill which would strip 
the Supreme Court and other Federal appèl- 
late courts of jurisdiction to make such 
rulings as those in Escobedo and Miranda, 

What he is trying to do, and it is a worthy 
objective, is to get back to the decades-old 
state of the law in which the test of a con- 
feasion was whether it had been made volun- 
tarily or not. If voluntary, it would be ad- 
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missible. And the Supreme Court would 
not be permitted to throw out a voluntary 
confession by reading something into the 
Constitution that was never before thought 
to be there. 

The constitutional amendment route is 
long and difficult. And while Congress, 
under Article II of the Constitution, ap- 
parently has authority to regulate the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
this would be a drastic remedy. One must 
hope that some other way can be found— 
even assuming that Congress would accept 
the Ervin proposal. 

A somewhat different approach is 
urged by Senator McClelian. He, too, would 
re-establish the admissibility of voluntary 
confessions. But he would do this by having 
Congress spell out the meaning of voluntari- 
ness and set up standards by which a trial 
judge and jury would make the Judgment on 
this question. Should this be tried, the 
Supreme Court might say that the new law 
is unconstitutional under its own x 
But the senator hopes that at least one 
member of the majority, upon further reflec- 
tion, might change his mind. 

Various other recommendations have been 
laid before the McClellan subcommittee, in- 
cluding a strong statement from Senator 
Bible urging rectification of the notorious 
Mallory rule. And we hope that Congress, 
which for years has been marching up and 
down the crime-remedy hill, will at last be 
moved to take effective action. 

Still, even though nothing finally emerges 
in this session, time will not have been 
wasted. For these hearings and the strong 
statements by most of the witnesses are a 
reflection of the mood, not of a few men on 
Capitol Hill, but of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people. A President 
or a Supreme Court justice may be personally 
remote from contact with crime. But the 
people are not; they live in its shadow every 
day and every night. And they are sick and 
tired of unequal justice. The volume of 
crime is going to continue its upward climb, 
and sooner or later the people will make 
themseives heard. 

A final word: Some people think it is 
almost subversive to criticize the Supreme 
Court, and that any criticism must spring 
from ignorance or malice. Let them read 
the dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan, 
Clark, Stewart and White. No more severe 
condemnations of the majority rulings can 
be found than those which appear in these 
dissents. And if the five members in the 
majority will not heed even the protests of 
their own brethren, they will have no one 
but themselyes to blame as the Supreme 
Court and, still worse, the law itself, falls 
into disrepute. 

CRIME Commission REPORT 


We have read with more than ordinary 
care the 308 page report of the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the 
Administration of Justice. The book is quite 
properly entitled “The Challenge of Crime 
in a Free Society”. 

We consider the rapidly rising crime rate, 
and the general lack of respect for law and 
order, to be our major domestic problem. 
And we will frankly say that we have given 
more attention to this particular report than 
we have to most others submitted to the 
Congress on various aspects of our national 
life. 

On the whole the Crime Commission's re- 
port is excellent. There is much in it that 
is informative and constructive. It makes 
some recommendations of real merit. There 
is also much in the report that is well known 
but all too long known and ignored. But 
we are obliged to say, with all due 
to the imposing list of notable names in the 
appendix of persons who served as “con- 
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sultants and advisers”, that the report has a 
major deficiency. 

The tone and emphasis of the report 
leaves one with the impression that most of 
the consulting was with professors on leave 
from their university classes in sociology, 
political science or law. It is only in the 
“dissents” of some of the Commissioners that 
there is any indication that the cop on the 
street, the precinct captain and the prac- 
ticing prosecuting attorney may have been 
consulted. 

There is no denying that poverty and 
slums breed crimes, and that society has an 
obligation to effectuate a remedy for these 
conditions, There is no denying also that 
the individual has basic rights that must 
be protected. But what is being overlooked 


adequately deals with the long-range as- 
pects of the crime problem. It is deficient 
im that it contributes little, if anything, 
(except in the “supplementary statement” 
filed by seven of the 19 Commissioners) with 
respect to our immediate problem of unsafe 
streets. In many respects, victims of crime 
are the forgotten people of our society. The 
deficiency in the Crime Commission's report 
is its apparent failure to recognize that until 
crime is up-rooted by long-range programs 
the prevention and control of crime depends 
in large part upon effective law enforcement, 
Effective law enforcement has been ham- 
pered by Court decisions. This accounts in 
large part for the extensive crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Congress has sought 
enact legislation to give the Washington 
w enforcement authorities proper means to 
8 tfully, the President ve- 
a bill passed last year. We are 
urging the District of Columbia Committee 
to report a similar bill at the earliest possi- 
. It is something we can do now 
the prevention and control of crime 
where the Congress has directed jurisdic- 


housing, education and job opportunities, 
both in the District and on a national basis. 


Apparel Import Problem 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, there are about 3,000 people in 
my district, metropolitan Nashville- 
Davidson County, Tenn., employed in 
some 12 apparel plants. A major prod- 
uct of these plants is men’s and boys’ 
trousers made of woven cotton or syn- 
thetic fabric. The jobs held by these 
people are now being threatened by the 
substantial rise in imports of all apparel 
products which has taken place during 
the past several years. Imports of trou- 
sers also have been increasing over the 
years and have taken an increasing por- 
tion of the domestic market as they did 
80. 
Today, imported men's and boys’ 
trousers made of all fibers equal approxi- 
mately 12 percent of domestic trouser 
production. In 1958, these trouser im- 
ports were less than 5 percent of domes- 
tic production. The apparel industry, 
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together with the sector producing trou- 
sers, is not sharing with foreign competi- 
tors the domestic market growth because 
these foreign competitors are taking a 
substantial portion of the growth in our 
market. ‘The day is not far off when for- 
eign competition will take all of the 
growth and leave our domestic industry 
with an unchanging demand. The im- 
portant fact here is that the domestic 
industry will not only be unable to sup- 
ply a source of new employment oppor- 
tunities, but it may well have to reduce 
its demands if its market continues un- 
changed. 

In the past 2 years, total apparel im- 
ports of cotton, wool, and manmade fibers 
increased 39 percent, while domestic pro- 
duction, according to the Industrial Pro- 
duction Index, increased only 13 percent, 
or just one-third as fast. Most of the 
increase in apparel imports has taken 
place in apparel made of synthetic fibers. 
While cotton and wool apparel imports 
each increased 17 percent in the past 2 
years, synthetic apparel imports rose 150 
percent. 

The import picture for trousers is 
somewhat different for special reasons. 
Because of the rising civilian and mili- 
tary demand for trousers and the inabil- 
ity of foreign producers to supply 
durable press trousers, imports of men’s 
and boys’ trousers increased 13 percent 
in the past 2 years, and domestic pro- 
duction rose almost 10 percent. Due to 
this unique situation, the people in my 
district were not affected by imports as 
much as some others have been during 
the past 2 years. Today, however, con- 
ditions have changed, both in the indus- 
try as a whole and specifically in trouser 
production. Competition from imports 
is going to be much keener in the fu- 
ture than it has been in the past for one 
important reason: tariff rates on apparel 
products are due to be cut by as much 
as 50 percent when the Kennedy round 
negotiations reach their conclusion. I 
understand this will be done before the 
authority to cut tariffs under the Trade 
Expansion Act runs out in June. 

Tariff reduction of the magnitude of 
50 percent will significantly lessen the 
ability of the domestic industry to com- 
pete in the market on the basis of price. 
Therefore, it seems feasible at the pres- 
ent time that tariff reductions should 
not be allowed on apparel products. 
Even the present tariff system has not 
been a significant barrier for the import 
of apparel products of wool and syn- 
thetic fibers. Further tariff cuts could 
only aggravate this situation by allowing 
imported apparel to have a lower domes- 
tic selling price than it does now. A 
positive solution to this problem would 
be an extension of the international cot- 
ton textile agreement to cover imports 
of apparel and textile products of all 
fibers. The international cotton textile 
agreement has allowed for substantial 
increases in cotton product imports, 
while not having disastrous effects on the 
entire market, nor any specific market 
sector. 

The apparel industry welcomes com- 
petition, and an international agree- 
ment for all fibers such as the one now 
in existence for all cotton product im- 
ports could provide a healthy competi- 
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tive atmosphere. This type of arrange- 
ment would help eliminate the anxieties 
now existing in the market because of 
the ulimited access of imported wool and 
manmade fiber apparel products. The 
entire industry and, therefore, the 
plants in my district and the people 
who work in them are at the mercy of 
these rapidly increasing apparel imports- 
It is quite possible that if nothing is done 
for them soon, there could be substantial 
employment dislocations and capi 
losses. Tariffs should not be cut now 
with only the hope of finding a solution 
to the problem later. Arrangements 
can be made by our Government through 
-multilateral agreements or unilateral 
controls which will provide for a solu- 
tion which will help the industry grow, 
compete with foreign imports, and pro- 
vide jobs for our citizens. 


Positive War on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the Chicago Daily News re- 
cently made an important observation 
about this administration's proposals to 
fight crime. 

President Johnson's anticrime pro- 
gram, the editorial said, wisely avoids 
the old pitfall of suggesting that only a 
Federal police force can effectively fight 
crime. 

Instead, the President proposed new 
programs of Federal assistance to help 
cities and counties build better local po- 
lice departments. 

The editorial, “Positive War on 
Crime,” is thought provoking, and I in- 
sert it in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks. The editorial follows: 

Postrive WAR ON CRIME 

It is heartening to note that President 
Johnson has chosen the more constructive of 
the two traditional ways to fight crime. 
The first way is often more wordy than effec- 
tive. It generally calls for less emphasis on 
individual rights and more on suppression. 
Sometimes it is tinged with desperation. 
The notion of a national police force with 
wide ranging powers is characteristic of this 
approach. 

The second method is to build better po- 
lice forces on the local level, always keeping 
individual rights in mind. 

The difference between the two is that be- 
tween a police state and a well-policed state. 
In his message to Congress this week, the 
President outlined a program that attacks 
crime without opening a second front 
against the Bill of Rights. 

The President would provide federal aid to 
improve local police forces, which all too of- 
ten lack the skills and training required in 
today’s complex society. This part of the 
program is of particular interest to Chicago, 
which could use federal money to build the 
police academy it has long needed, The pro- 
gram also includes a gun-control law that is 
overdue. 

Most symbolic of the administration's con- 
cern for individual rights is the section of 
this message dealing with wiretapping and 
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Other forms of eavesdropping. It would al- 
low exceptions only where national security 
is concerned. ‘This loophole, though poten- 
tially wide, will strike many as necessary. 
Mr. Johnson is not the first politician to 
Quote Brandeis’ definition.of privacy as the 
“right most valued by civilized men,” but 
Now he is among the firat to move positively 
8 the new, electronic threats to that 
ht. 

The President's message encompasses s 
number of other proposals, many of them in 
line with the findings of the National Crime 

sion, which reported to the President 
two weeks ago. Now he has suggested federal 
grants to plan safer neighborhoods, to en- 
courage new and better ways to deal with 
crime, and to support research into the 
Causes of crime. 

The President would also set up a national 
network to foster co-operation among local 
Police officials, concentrate on the narcotics 
Problem, make the federal court system more 
efficient, direct special attention to the prob- 
lems of American youth, and work to unify 
the federal prison system. 

The actual bills to accomplish these many 
aims will reveal whether the President’s pro- 
gram is as sweeping as his message, which 
comes as a hopeful preview. 


Poverty Program Funds Not Audited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
3 million in our tax dollars have been 
thrown down a bottomless pit in one in- 
Stance to advocate hate Americanism 
Without so much as an audit. Are only 
Segregationist Americans audited, con- 
trolled and regulated by the Govern- 
Ment? Are activities using tax dollars 
to promote race-mixing and mongreliza- 
tion tax free—immune from account- 
at Ai Is this what is meant by free- 
m 
Mr. Speaker, Congress will shortly be 
asked to appropriate our people's tax 
money for more of this poverty circus. 
I think we should engage in one war at a 
time, that being the war to saye our peo- 
ple and shores from world domination 
by atheistic communism, such as pres- 
ently being waged in Vietnam, Venezuela, 
Dominican Republic, Cuba, Israel, South 
Rhodesia, India, China, the United Na- 
tions, and on many other fronts. And if 
We continue to tolerate and finance these 
OEO revolutionists here in the United 
States of America, we are going to im- 
Port the war into every city and town 
in America. Not a war to eradicate pov- 
erty, but a war of class against class. I 
ask this release from the March 8, 1967, 
Lafayette, La., Daily Advertiser be in- 
Serted in the RECORD: 
Reporrmz Sars Two “Parrot Rep Linx’— 
ZIPPERT, EMERY PROBED aT MEET 
John Zippert and Arthur Herbert Emery 
Ir. two white out-of-state poverty workers, 
Were accused of “Parroting the Red Line” 
as the Louisiana Joint Legislative commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities hearing got 
— Lafayette this morning in an 
gation ar on Pov 
gram in Southwest Louisiana. aS 
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The allegations were made by Dally Ad- 
vertlser reporter Bob Angers Jr. He said 
“included among those on the public pay- 
roll receiving taxpayer money to wage war 
on poverty were a New Yorker (Zippert) 
who belonged to a committee that tried to 
recruit American youngsters for a so-called 
youth festival that is Communist in origin 


and Kremlin in direction; and a convicted 


draft dodger (Emery) who just this past 
Friday encouraged young men at a high 
school in this area to evade the draft, and 
whose wife, I'm told by different witnesses, 
stood in a Lutheran church in Lafayette and 
asked for contributions for the Viet Cong.” 


NOT MEMBERS 


Angers added: “These particular people, 
to my knowledge, are not card-carrying 
members of the international criminal com- 
munist conspiracy but they are parroting the 
Red Line by attempting to Impede or un- 
dermine the U. S. government's position in 
the hot war we are now waging against 
communism in Asia, thereby aiding the 
communist cause. 

“Records in the Lafayette clerk of court's 
office,” said Angers, "show that both of these 
men received taxpayer money in the local war 
on poverty. Both of them, interestingly 
enough, are now enrolled at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana,” 

SPEAKS TO CLASS 


Emery spoke to the civics and American 
History classes of an area high school last 
Friday and advised students to avoid mili- 
tary service and told them that Quakers were 

aid to the Viet Cong, Angers told 
the legislative committee. 

According to information obtained from 
teachers and students Emery reportedly 
identified himself as a Southern Consumers 
worker who had served five months in the 
penitentiary as a draft dodger and who had 
come-to the school to speak on current 
events. He advised students that when 
someone in authority told them to do some- 
thing they should let their consciences be 
their guides. 

Emery allegedly suggested to the high 
school students that they should refuse to 
serve in the armed forces; that the U.S. was 
a dictator in Vietnam; that hunger and 
poverty were worse evils than communism; 
that the people of Cuba were worse off be- 
fore the Castro takeover and that commu- 
nism had brought efficiency to Russia and 
advantages to China. 

Angers identified Emery as “a former Ten- 
nessee field representative of a socialist or- 
ganization known as the ‘National Share- 
croppers Fund’ and an avowed opponent of 
the U.S. goverment's policy in Vietnam.” 
The reporter stated that ‘s name ap- 
pears in a Sweet Potato Alert application for 
& $277,000 Office of Economic Opportunity 
loan, Emery, a part-time USL student, was 
spokesman for a group of young people slated 
for an antiwar protest in Washington last 
month. 

FIELD CAPTAIN 


Zippert, a field captain in Sweet Potato 
Alert and a CORE field worker from New 
York, spoke against U.S. policy during a New 
York teach-in, during a debate at the 
Lafayette Catholic Student Center and at 
a meeting Feb. 12 at the Arena Coffee House 
of the Trinity Lutheran Church, the commit- 
tee was advised. 

Angers said that Zippert was quoted by the 
Official publication of the Peking- oriented 
communist ve Labor Party” as ad- 
vocating the picketing of a jail in New York 
in protest to imprisonment of students there. 

The revealed that Zippert is 
credited with authorship of an article that 
claims “various insurgent economic orga- 
nizations” have been set up in St, Landry 
Parish, 

Angers asserted that Zippert has been a 
leading advocate of reorganization of the 
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War on Poverty Acadiana Neuf board and 
that he belonged to a New York policy com- 
mittee recruiting young people for the 1965 
communist-dominated world youth festival 
in Algeria set up by two international com- 
munist fronts and financed by Moscow, The 
Advertiser reporter said that one of the or- 
ganizations represented on Zippert’s com- 
mittee had been cited by the attorney gen- 
eral and that another hosted a convention 
attended by most of the subversive organiza- 
tions in the U.S. 


DISCUSSION LEADER 


He told the legislative commitee that Zip- 
pert was shown as a discusion leader at a 
South Carolina meeting last summer during 
the time he was on the poverty payroll as 
a field captain, 

CORE, said Angers, had been under in- 
vestigation by the Alabama Legislative Com- 
mittee to Preserve the Peace and that com- 
mitee recommended that CORE be, “cited 
as an important arm of the pro-communist 
conspiracy and a dedicated agent working 
towards sovietizing of America.” Angers 
said that Zippert sided with communist 
theoretician Herbert Aptheker in the New 
York teach-in against US policy in Vietnam, 

The Louisiana legislative committee hear- 
ing in the War Memorial Building will con- 
tinue through Thursday. $ 


Baltimore Marine Corporal Is Killed 
in Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Walter V. Hulings, of Baltimore, 
was recently killed in combat in Vietnam, 
and I wish both to commend his courage 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following newspaper article in the 
RECORD; 

BALTIMORE MARINE CORPORAL Is KILLED 

IN VIETNAM War 

Cpl, Walter V. Hulings, a Baltimorean 
whose lifelong ambition was to join the 
Marine Corps, was killed in action in Viet- 
nam Saturday, the Defense Department re- 
ported yesterday. 

He was the fifth Marylander whose death 
in the war has been reported in the last 
four days. 

Corporal Hulings was a tank commander 
in a 4th Marine Regiment tank battalion. 

He was killed at Quang Tri when an enemy 
shell exploded inside his tank, according to 
a Defense Department telegram sent to his 
mother, Mrs. Mary C. Hulings, of 5503 Belle 
Vista avenue, in the city’s Hamilton section, 

LETTER RECALLED 


Corporal Hulings served in the war zone 
for nearly a year. He arrived in Vietnam 
March 17, 1966, his mother said last night. 

Corporal Hulings was considering making 
a career as a marine, his mother said, but 
also spoke of becoming a State policeman. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps in June, 
1964, upon his graduation from Southern 
High School. He went into the corps 80 
quickly that he missed the school’s com- 
mencement exercises. 

Corporal Hulings is survived by his 
mother; two brothers, John and Edward 
Hulings; and four sisters, Catherine, Mar- 
garet, Jacqueline and Leura Hulings, all of 
Baltimore, 
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A Sense of Values 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues a most 
thoughtful and constructive article ap- 
pearing in the Financial Analysts agi 
nal for January-February 1967. ‘he 
author, Miss Lucy E, Ritter, vice presi- 
dent of the California Western States 
Life Insurance Co. is a distinguished con- 
stituent of mine. Her work in the in- 
vestment field has been distinguished by 
considerable success and the article fol- 
lows: 


A SENSE OF VALUES 
(By Lucy E. Ritter, C.P.A.) 


“Ask why God made the gem so small 
And why so huge the granite? 

Because God meant mankind should set 
A higher value on it.” 


This charming bit of rhyme is attributed 
to Robert Burns, who wanted to provide his 
sister a suitable retort when her youthful 
swain derided her for her small stature. 

Would that analysts could find a sense of 
value so easily explained. At times one 
wonders if some optimists think they have, 
for indeed there are those among us who 
act as if trees grow to the sky. Since this 
is a phenomenon alas not limited solely to 
analysts, let us remind ourselves of a few 
examples. 

Once upon a time there was a boom in 
tulip bulbs. Our history books tell us of 
this strange craze. What started out as a 
normal market for tulip bulbs turned into a 
race to acquire more and more and to corner 
the market and to use tulip bulbs even as 
a medium of exchange. Such a madness 
developed that prices rose to insupportable 
levels and then came the collapse and the 
panic and hysteria that go with it. In more 
recent times we have viewed the Florida 
land boom. Everyone suddenly seemed to 
develop a hunger for real estate in Florida. 
In their enthusiasm speculators conjured up 
visions of population hordes racing into 
Florida tomorrow and built hotels for crowds 
tomorrow who weren't destined to arrive for 
many year, and before this fateful day ar- 
rived many of the early enthusiasts felt the 
noose of financial stringency tighten around 


down the trail a little closer one thinks of 
the search for uranium stocks. Following 
upon the blast of the first Atomic explosions, 
suddenly it seemed as if one was considered 
not quite smart if ome did not have a 
uranium stock or two tucked away in his 
sock. In our early innocence in such matters 
we listened with wonderment to remarkable 
discussions about clean and dirty bombs, 
possible substitutes and international com- 
plications; and all the while uranium stock 
prices marched up the hill, over the wall, and 
down, taking with them the hopes of the 
eternally optimistic. 

Then there was the fad for new Issues. 
Our enthusiasm for the unknown marvels 
of new scientific creations led us to scorn 
the known and the familiar., It was far more 
interesting to bid up an unrecognizable — 
gadget, clothing it U with imaginary possi 
CCC 
necessary, plebian, and square as a utility 
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stock. It seemed not to matter that under- 
writing commissions for these promotions 
were exorbitant; if a few new issues had done 
very well it must follow that more would do 
even better. And a whole segment of the 
financial community rocked along with this 
one, built new offices and bought new fur- 
niture, while small savers lost their college 
money and widows their insurance money 
before they washed the stardust out of their 
eyes, 

And now we have become performance 
conscious, If there are those among us who 
have done very well with capital apprecia- 
tion, let us categorize everybody—take his 
measurement, or perhaps even more inter- 
esting—her measurements. Since we're still 
thrashing around with this one, it deserves 
the most serious scrutiny. 

Like most fashionable new ideas, the 
emphsis upon performance started with some 
very solid observations. Capital gains along 
with Increasing dividend returns are highly 
laudable objectives in any investment pro- 

+ Repeated evidence has taught us 
that well placed equity investment surpasses 
investment in debt over an extended period 
of time. Why, otherwise would banks, insti- 
tuitions, and wealthy individuals have spent 
so much of their time and attention on 
equities and on their approach to this sub- 
ject. The effort now to make the fruit of 
this investment outlet available to everyone 
in quickly measurable form is leading to 
some dangerous new practices, which should 
be examined with a cold eye. 

It is evident that the small individual, and 
perhaps even one not so small, is not equip- 
ped with the background or the tools to find 
his own way alone in the common stock for- 
est. All manner of funds have therefore 
evolved to guide this pilgrim. Bank trust 
funds, pension funds, mutual and closed end 
funds, investment counselor funds, and now 
variable annuities beckon the wayfarer with 
their wares. Nothing could be more correct 
than the concept that the individual needs 
some professional guidance, and so in very 
large numbers investors have cast their lot 
with various institutions. It is in the execu- 
tion of this responsibility that one must be- 
gin to ask questions. Funds have become so 
competitive and fees and commissions 80 
lucrative that a great craze has developed 
wherein the performer wishes to outshine 
the field, and he wishes to prove that he can 
do it now. Naturally short cuts have devel- 

Too few are now content to buy ex- 
cellent investments and hold them for long 
term participation in a society. It 
is necessary to trade and beat the other fel- 
low. It now becomes more alluring to buy 
the same stocks all the other funds are buy- 
ing for they will go up faster as the pressure 
develops on a limited supply. The trick then 
is to ride the market up and get out before 
the other passengers abandon the roller 
coaster. And some still wish to call this in- 
vestment instead of by its true name—spec- 
ulation. The fact that some very respecta- 
ble and erstwhile solid institutions have al- 
lowed themselves to get into this game makes 
its implications even more serious. The 
pension funds want to know which bank will 
do the best, so they divide up their funds 
among various banks and then try to meas- 
ure the results. Individuals sign up with 
mutual funds and naturally each mutual 
fund wants to look better than the other. 
So the managers decide they do not want to 
be caught overstaying the market and they 
toss huge blocks of stock back and forth on 
to the counter. The actual quality of the 
stock in question at any particular moment 
becomes almost less important than the 
knowledge of what the funds are doing with 
it. If you play this game, Judging what the 
other fellow is going to do is almost more 
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important than judging the stock in the 
first 


It is deemed terribly old fashioned to men- 
tion that this operation brings all sorts of 
questionable values and activities into the 
market place. Who knows how to measure 
this kind of performance? Statisticians can 
develop all sorts of measuring devices, but 
how good are they? What will happen in & 
market where institutions willy nilly dump 
thousands of shares for no reason other than 
that they must show a capital gain and they 
want to get out before the other fellow does? 
Part of what will happen is that a good stock 
can be run up, dumped, and decline over 
100 points almost overnight. In one week 
recently some of the high fliers lost 25% of 
their value. Another demerit is that some 
fund managers seem to have lost all sense of 
social responsibility, if they ever had any. 
It used to be considered seemly for the man- 
agers of great capital to recognize that they 
had a proper role to play in keeping the mar- 
ket place respectable and stable, And the 
solid citizens still know this and act accord- 
ingly. But now well publicized funds have 
enticed eyen some highly regarded banks 
into playing this game. This writer was 
shocked recently when the youthful manager 
of a bank fund told her that he did not 
care about the quality of the stock; he just 
cared if it was ahead of or behind the market. 
This writer suspects that the glamour boys 
in this sport have been closely advised by 
various and sundry advertising agents. 80 
we have in reality two markets—one domi- 
nated by the high flying glamorous names— 
which is erratic and has wide moves—and 
the other composed of stocks, many of them 
excellent, along with others which are duds, 
which are not “camp” with the performance 
boys. It must be evident, since the recent 
market weakness, that some of the less dra- 
matic issues treated their owners far better 
than many of the market leaders. Nothing 
in these remarks should be construed as a 
suggestion to overlook newly emerging situ- 
ations, but it is proposed that common sense 
and balance be employed in arriving at a 
judgment. A sense of values is an elusive 
quality. Perhaps our difficulty here is that 
we are trying to measure in quantitative 
terms something too subtle to be so exactly 
defined. Society's mood shifts some times. 
In a period of advancing prosperity more 
emphasis tends to be placed on conspicuous 
success and less on the contemplative quali- 
ties. This can be said of our personal lives 
as well as of our political and business 
standards. They all seem to move together. 
It becomes easy to overlook long term build- 
ing and emphasize short term strikes. 

It may seem an odd sort of conclusion to 
be reaching in a small paper on business 
philosophy to suggest that a return to more 
fundamental precepts in our personal lives 
might also help to bring back a better sense 
of equilibrium to our business world and 
to our markets. But this writer does arrive 
at just such a principle and proposes Its se- 
rious consideration by sound business peo- 
ple, market analysts and politicians. An 
enduring sense of values will do more toward 
achieving an investor’s objective than a host 
of performance measurements based on 
premises too often specious. It might be 
useful to remind ourselves that many of 
the large fortunes in this country were built 
by taking reasonable positions in the first 
place, in land or other ownership vehicles, 
and staying with them as investments and 
tending them as a farmer tends his crops or 
& housewife her home, History would al- 
most surely tell the reader that this was a 
more promising road to success than fre- 
quent trading. Balance and common sense 
and vision and the 
long view crown the winner who stays with 
enduring values, 
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The Polipollutionists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, with appropriate lack of com- 
ment, a satire by ohn enneth Galbraith 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
of January 1967: 

THE POLIPOLLUTIONISTS 
(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 


(Eprror's Nore—Some have observed, 
through the smog, facets of a new crusade, 
but it is for Mr. Galbraith, the Harvard 
economist and former ambassador, to assem- 
ble the facts into this report on a growing 
movement in America.) 

Many years ago, I was in Madras in India 
and fell into conversation one evening with 
the chief inspector of dairy products for the 
city. He had a serious complaint against 
the members of a technical assistance mis- 
Sion of the United States government which, 
Hot long before, had installed itself in town. 
They had undertaken to instruct the many 
Small retailers who delivered milk in the 
city not to water their product. This was 
Wholly impractical; all of these merchants 
knew that the only way to eke out an in- 
Sufficient supply was to dilute it. And our 
People had undercut his own effort, extend- 
ing over a decade or more, which was to per- 
suade the peddlers to use clean water in- 
Stead of whatever was available from the 
gutter, which in India can be rather dirty. 
In classroom lectures since, I have often 
Cited this to illustrate the problems one en- 
counters in cross-cultural adaptation and 
the unwillingness of even the most scientifi- 
Cally orlented people to rely on empirically 
established fact. 

This illustration and similar ones drawn 
from closer to home, and my use of them 
in popular education, have had an unex- 
pected result. They have brought me in 
touch with the pollutionist movement in the 
United States. At fitst tentatively and cau- 
tiously, and then with growing confidence, 
People have been writing to greet me as an 
Understanding soul, A few have come in on 
Surreptitious visits. All have the slightly 
furtive habits of an oppressed minority. 
But all have the inner confidence born of 
the knowledge that, increasingly, they are 
u force in the society. They are people who 
think well of pollution and want to see it 
survive. They are deeply conscious of their 
Present unpopularity—and they resent it. 
But they are gathering their forces and or- 
ganizing, So far from being discouraged, 
they expect to win. I am in a position to 
Say a few words about this movement. I 
Want, above all, to correct the impression 
that pollution is a casual and spontaneous 
activity, On the contrary, it has deep and 
Penetrating roots in the body politic. 

In general, the pollutionists have much in 
common with the Communists as the latter 
are viewed by alert patriots, and to some 
extent, by J. Edgar Hoover. Avowed card- 
carrying members are not numerous; or- 
Fanlzationwise they are not impressive. But 
Supporting the small hard core of true be- 
levers is a great army of fellow travelers. 
They do the work. And there is reason to 
believe that they are growing in ideological 
Commitment. 

The pollutionists are represented over the 
entire country, but, as might be expected, 
they have their greatest concentration of 
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power in Los Angeles and New York. It 1s 
here one finds the activists and thought 
leaders. The acknowledged head of the Los 
Angeles movement, a man who lives high on 
the hills between Hollywood and Glendale, 
defends the movement, first of all, on aes- 
thetic grounds. 

“If you haven't looked out over the top of 
the on an autumn morning with the 
whole city out of sight below,” he commented 
not long ago, you haven't seen what civil- 
ization can do.” In the absence of the smog, 
he reminds his visitors, there would be noth- 
ing but the vast, dreary expanse of the city, 
an oppressive wasteland of neon lights, serv- 
ice stations, nutburger stands, and laundro- 
mats. 

And much of the support for the smog 
comes, in fact, from those who think it con- 
ceals the city, although many insist that it 
also improves the appearance of the archi- 
tecture. Some say that by not seeing the 
city hall they think less about the city gov- 
ernment. The supporters of pollution in the 
City of the Angels are law-biding citizens; 
they have every intention of conforming to 
laws requiring the control of pollution from 
automobile exhausts; they do not incline 
eyen to passive resistance, They do think 
that by having three automobiles instead of 
two, and driving each one twice as much, 
they can easily and lawfully neutralize even 
the best blow-by devices on their crankcases 
and have just as much smog as before. 

In New York, many pollutionists also think 
that the Pan Am Building and Park Avenue 
are far better when seen through the smaze. 
But New Yorkers are much more inclined to 
take their stand in favor of the benefits from 
breathing polluted air. Life in the metrop- 
olis is difficult and hectic and rather alarm- 
ing, and becomes, with the passage of time, 
ever more so, The sulphur dioxide addict 
reacts to the atmosphere as do the more ex- 
perimentally inclined to LSD. More and 
more of them, indeed, refer to the New York 
air simply as “acid.” They like Con Edison 
and frankly believe that any cleanup would 
serve only to prolong what, under the best of 
circumstances, is a miserable existence. 

Alr pollution is not, of course, the only 
thing that rallies the support of the pollu- 
tionists, There are chapters which support 
water pollution, roadside pollution, and even 
dirty streets. The Cuyahoga River, which 
runs past the Cleveland steel mills, was some 
time ago declared by the government to be a 
fire hazard. As a result local pollutionists 
now go to drop matches in the water and hold 
cigarette lighters to the surface. It is very 
exciting, and they love it. 

On the desert roads in Arizona, as any re- 
cent visitor is aware, one sees the work of the 
disposable tissue pollutionists. This state 
was peopled by men and women from the 
more inclement parts of the United States. 
And while they are glad to get away from the 
cold winters, they miss the snow. The 
Eleenex billowing along the roadsides is nos- 
talgically reminiscent of snowdrifts. The 
older people from Iowa and Minnesota es- 
pecially are deeply touched. The people of 
Arizona take a very strong stand on behalf 
of roadside pollution. So do Californians. 
In both states the pollutionists may even now 
be leading. 

In Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, 
the pollution party reflects the hardheaded 
Yankee frugality of the natives. Once it was 
necessary to mow the weeds and grass and 
brush along the highways and country roads. 
This was a considerable expense. Now beer 
cans and disposable bottles are providing a 
thick glossy carpet beside the right-of-way. 
Soon only the odd toadstool will come 
through. It will hardly be worth bothering 
about. 

The pollution movement is not static. On 
the contrary it has a high technical dynamic. 
At MIT, Cal Tech, the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
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tory, and the Manned Space Center in Hous- 
ton, Texas, one encounters the cosmic pollu- 
tionists. They have the greatest vision of 
all—the pollution of space. When, in any one 
of these distinguished scientific centers, one 
sees a scholarly-looking man gazing Into the 
heavens, it cannot be assumed that his in- 
terest is lunar, planetary, stellar, or even re- 
ligious. Most likely he is thinking of the 
garbage he has helped to place in orbit. 

Like most zealots, the pollutionists are 
mildly schismatic; they form factions and 
disagree amiably but vigorously. Much of 
the dispute turns on the limits, if any, to the 
constitutional right to express ones person- 
ality by discarding things wherever one damn 
well pleases. Speaking in New York last 
year, not long before he announced his can- 
didacy for major, Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., 
seemed to affirm the right of citizens to throw 
garbage out of the window, especially if John 
Lindsay happened to be passing by. The 
more libertarian pollutionists, as they call 
themselves, were delighted. Such are their 
numbers in New York, as the casual visitor 
can see for himself, that if Buckley had stood 
his ground, he would have been swept into 
Office. But statesmanship assailed him; like 
many statesmen before him, he explained he 
had been misquoted. Many pollutionists op- 
pose throwing organic garbage out the wind- 
ow. Mark Twain toid in Life on the Missis- 
sippi how you could identify an old river 
hand: he did not allow the water of the great 
river to settle in the glass but stirred up the 
inch or two of sediment so as to get the full 
nutritive benefit. The same ritual is ob- 
served by the seagoing pollutionist cruising 
in Long Island Sound, Lake Erie, the Florida 
inland waters, or off the Manhattan sewers in 
the Hudson. 

They have other pleasant customs. Thus 
they hold informal conventions and retreats 
at Niagara Falls. This awesome and now 
slightly yellowish cataract has a special, al- 
most mystical meaning for pollutionists, 


“much like that of Ripon for a Republican 


and Belmont, Massachusetts, for a Bircher. 
Once the mighty waters rejoiced only the eye 
and ear. Now they have something for the 
nose. Young pollutionists have revived the 
custom of their grandparents and go to 
Niagara Falls for their honeymoon, They 
believe that any child conceived within sight 
and smell of the falls will be forever filthy. 

The pollutionists face the future with 
confidence. However, they are naturally 
concerned with the problem of leadership. 
Few feel, as he and they both put it, that 
Lyndon Johnson is a man with whom they 
can go to the well. They do not trust Lady- 
bird. But they haven't made up their minds 
about Robert Kennedy. He has youth on 
his side, and that is good. Too many older 
people have idealized, nostalgic, and imprac- 
tical recollections of how things were before 
civilization arrived. But they have yet to 
check on one of his trips down a river to see 
what the children leave behind. The New 
Left is also young and looks p but 
some warn that its looks can be deceptive. 

All members of the movement know 
Richard Nixon to be a fair-minded man who 
will weigh carefuly the political advantages 
and disadvantages of a thing like pollution. 
And they know that he will take an earnest 
and principled stand on their behalf once 
they are really popular. But not before, 
Lester Maddox is still thought by some to be 
a comer, but he needs to broaden his base. 
He is identified with too narrow a concept of 
trash. 

Until a short two years ago Barry Gold- 
water was the gray-white hope of the move- 
ment. All pollutionists dream of the day 
when a man can down a can or bottle of beer 
and let fiy—with the container. As an 
avowed and militant opponent of govern- 
ment regulation, Barry, it was believed, 
could be counted upon to defend this basic 
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freedom. Now the sophisticated pollution- 
ists, who set the tone of the movement, are 
not so sure. Early this year, he lent his 
name to an effort to socialize Camelback 
Mountain, which abuts the Goldwater back- 
yard. He wanted to turn it into a public 
park and thus prevent unsightly real estate 
development by the American free private- 
enterprise system. Such an aesthetic sense 
is naturally suspect—a man like that could 
come out against Junkyards. Some now say 
that Barry may be a secret fellow traveler of 
Stewart Udall. 

In fact, all members of the movement 
look forward to the day when their effort 
will attract a new and dynamic leader with 
an unqualified commitment to dirt. Nor is 
it likely that they will have long to wait. 
American cities, their empty lots, the high- 
Way approaches, the distant, distant coun- 
tryside, the lakes and streams to the extent 
that they remain liquid, and the semisolid 
canopy over all bear visible, tangible, and 
frequently powerful testimony to the spirit 
that awaits only to be mobilized. Pollution 
may well be the nation’s most broadly based 
and democratic effort. 


Increases in Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House a 
resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
New York City Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, on March 12, 1967, in support 
of increases in social security benefits. 
It was my privilege to be present and 
to speak to the approximately 3,000 sen- 
jor citizens in attendance concerning the 
President’s social security bill, H.R. 5710. 
The council's resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK CON- 

FERENCE FOR STRONGER SOCIAL SECURITY IN 

1967, SPONSORED BY THE New YORK CITY 

CENTRAL Lanon CoUNCIL, AFL-CIO— 

MAarcH 12, 1967 

Whereas, President Johnson has urged the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
Social Security benefits by an average of 
20 percent with the biggest proportionate 
share going to the 2½ million retirees who 
now get only the minimum of $44 a month 
(866 for a couple); and 

Whereas, even the proposed increases 
would fall short of assuring Social Security 
beneficiaries genuine financial independence, 
as 3 by the Social Security Act; 
an 


Whereas, many other nations, far less af- 
fluent than the United States, have far more 
adequate social welfare systems; and 

Whereas, no remotely comparable insur- 
ance protection is available to Americans at 
any price, 

Therefore be it resolved, that we call upon 
the Congress of the United States to take 
prompt, positive action to attack the defi- 
ciencies that exist in the Social Security 
system, so that older Americans, widows and 
children, and the disabled can live out their 
retirement years in dignity and self-respect 
rather than in poverty and despair, and 

Be it further resolved that since the pro- 
gram's biggest single defect is lack of ade- 
quate cash benefits, that the Congress act to 
increase these benefits as proposed by the 
President; and 
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Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the United States 
Senators from New York and the Congress- 
men from New York, requesting them to sup- 
port the President's proposals, and to place 
this resolution in the records of Congress; 
and 

Be it further resolved that this resolution 
be given the fullest publicity through the 
communications media. 


Results of Poli 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the tabulations have just been com- 
pleted on my first constituent poll of this 
session, and I find the results most 
interesting. 

I was particularly interested in the 
opinions expressed on the President’s 
policy in Vietnam and the bombing raids 
on North Vietnam. 

It would appear from the overwhelm- 
ing support for these raids that the ma- 
jority of the people favor heavy pressure 
to end this conflict, and feel that unilat- 
eral cessation of the raids would merely 
prolong the war. 

However, the administration position 
on Vietnam generally barely received 
approval of the majority of those an- 
swering the poll, This would indicate 
that the people are divided on the ques- 
tion of the President’s leadership, for 
whatever reason, but are willing to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I insert 
in the Recor» the results of this poll: 

1. In general, do you agree with President 
Johnson's policy on Viet Nam? 


2. Continue the bombing of North Viet 
Nam or stop it? 


3. Permit tax credits for some portion of 


11 tuitio: ents? 
ESER ENS Percent 
Tes ene e 17 
NF ——7—— 22 


4. Permit tax credits to private industry 
for some portion of the cost of job training? 


Percent 


No 


5. Tighten tal regulations to reduce 
the Pingo of unsolicited mail delivered to 
homes? 


Percent 

Yes ._..----------------- "+ ---------- 88 

N oo, ««4«4«4«4ckc«444444444„„„ͤ41„%¹k ennne 9 

6. The President should be elected by 

popular yote instead of through the Elec 
toral College? 


March 14, 1967 
Latin America Summit Meeting 
SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, the President will attend a sum- 
mit meeting with the chiefs of state of 
Latin America to assess the Alliance for 
Progress and to determine what steps are 
necessary to quicken the pace of progress. 

I have noted with great interest the in- 
creasing tempo of the Alliance. What is 
especially gratifying is that more and 
more of the Latins are accepting their 
own heavy responsibilities in connection 
with the development of their nations. 

This self-help is the key. We in the 
United States cannot cure the problems 
of Latin America. Only the Latins’ own 
strenuous efforts can accomplish the nec- 
essary goals of economic, social, and po- 
litical progress. 

To these efforts, we contribute the vital 
catalysts of technical assistance and cap- 
ital. I am proud of this contribution. 
It represents a realization of our respon- 
sibilities to our neighbors. It indicates 
that we have asked ourselves and an- 
swered correctly the following questions: 

What right do we have to assert lead- 
ership in the world—unless we can prove 
our willingness and ability to help our 
neighbors in their struggle for economic, 
social, and political progress? 

What right do we have to suggest to 
our African and Asian friends that rep- 
Tesentative democracy, responsive to the 
needs of its people, is the way of the 
future—if we fail to assist this hemi- 
sphere to achieve these goals? 

We may be proud of our contribution 
to the Alliance for Progress. Castro is 
no longer a substantial figure of leader- 
ship in Latin America. The past 5 years 
have seen much progress. Juan Valdez, 
the John Smith of Latin America, may 
be living a better life. But what is more 
important is that his eyes have been 
opened to a realization of what great 
things can lie ahead for him and his 
children. These aroused expectations 
must be realized. Sefior Valdez is not 
going to sink back into the morass of 
futility. Juan's leaders throughout 
Latin America are increasingly aware of 
this, and more and more are struggling 
to help Juan with his problems. 

But these leaders and their govern- 
ments need help, and we must provide 
that help if we make any claim to a sense 
of humanity and leadership. 

It is in response to this expressed need 
that the President has agreed to join 
the chiefs of states of Latin America next 
month. 

The agenda of the meeting speaks in 
terms of economic integration, multi- 
national projects, and so forth. But as 
high-level deliberations take place on 
these themes, let us bear in mind that 
these are only the tools to accomplish the 
purpose—the purpose of helping our 
neighbor, Juan Valdez. 
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I say to our President that the John 
Smiths of this country wish him God- 
Speed. 


Weight Watchers International, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of obesity is one 
that is of constant and profound con- 
cern to the medical profession and to the 
general public. It is common knowledge 
that overweight persons are more sus- 
ceptible to disease than those of normal 
Weight. Indeed, emotional problems, too, 
Can often be traced to excessive pound- 
age. 

In our health-conscious society, the 
Medical profession has worked tirelessly 
to impart to the public the perils of 
obesity and the importance of maintain- 
ing a proper weight. These efforts have 
been directed, significantly, to people of 
all age groups. 

In addition, a number of organizations 
have emerged in recent years that have 
Sought to combat the obesity problem. 
But I believe that none is more dedi- 
Cated, nor more eminently successful in 
improving the health and emotional out- 
look of its membership than Weight 
Watchers International, Inc. 

The Weight Watchers International, 
Inc., now celebrating its fourth anniver- 
Sary, has enjoyed phenomenal success 
in this brief period of time, and justifi- 
ably so. Its objective is simple: to have 
its members lose weight, without gain- 
ing it back and without undergoing need- 
less and often dangerous starvation diets. 

The extraordinary accomplishments of 
Weight Watchers International, Inc., 
Which now has branches in 16 States and 
in Israel and Great Britain and has a 
Membership estimated in the hundreds 
of thousands, is due in great measure to 
the efforts of its dynamic and energetic 
founder, Mrs. Jean Nidetch. 

Mrs. Nidetch fought the problem of 
Obesity since childhood. - But the turn- 
ing point did not come until a few years 
ago when she enrolled in the obesity 
Clinic of the New York City Department 
of Health. When she first registered, 
She weighed 214 pounds; at the end of 
One year her weight stood at 142. 

Heartened by a newfound youthful- 
ness and personal happiness, Mrs. 
Nidetch began to convey her enthusiasm 
to others who were experiencing similar 
Weight problems and began asking ques- 
tions about her achievement. In doing 
SO she was laying the groundwork for 
the creation of Weight Watchers Inter- 
National, Inc. 

The initial meeting of this organiza- 
tion took place in Mrs. Nidetch’s home, 
With an attendance of six women. 
However, word of the members’ unusual 
Success—by following the diet prescribed 
by the obesity clinic—spread rapidly, and 
today Weight Watchers International, 
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Inc. is an organization that has won na- 
tional, and, indeed, international ac-- 
claim. The praise has come from all 
segments of the community, and, most 
notably, from many respected members 
of the medical profession. 

Americans are a weight-conscious 
people. In fact, an estimated 79 mil- 
lion adults are overweight, and of these, 
approximately 9 million are dieting. 
The statistics reflect the seriousness and 
the scope of the situation, and the fer- 
vent desire on the part of vast numbers 
of people to solve their weight problem. 

On March 21, Mrs. Nidetch will be 
the principal speaker at a Weight 
Watchers’ Founder's Night at Hunter 
College in New York City. More than 
2,000 people, including those who have 
won, and those who would like to win, 
the battle against obesity, will attend 
this event—an important milestone in 
the history of this fine organization. 

Working with Mrs, Nidetch are several 
former weight watchers who are devot- 
ing their full energies to helping over- 
weight people combat the problems that 
beset them throughout the world. Her 
associates in the organization are her 
husband, Mortimer, a 69-pound loser, 
and Felice and Albert Lippert, who have 
lost 46 and 50 pounds, respectively. 2 

Mrs. Nidetch, a homemaker, and a 
mother of two young sons, has made an 
important contribution to better health 
for tens of thousands of people through 
the development of Weight Watchers In- 
ternational, Inc., and I submit that her 
observation that—the more you lose, the 
more you win—is one that merits the at- 
tention of all those who are interested 
in losing weight, safely and lastingly. 


Thoughts on the Congress Decision To 
Not Seat Adam Clayton Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, an editorial appeared in the Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., Herald-Courier which I feel 
will be of interest to all of my colleagues, 
and I place it at this point in the Recorp: 


Powett Has No PLACE In OUR GOVERNMENT 


The people of Harlem, and civil rights 
leaders everywhere, are wrong when they 
declare that Adam Clayton Powell lost his 
seat in Congress because he is a Negro. 

He lost it because of gross misconduct 
which, among other things, included the 
theft of at least $40,000 from the taxpayers. 
Had he not been a congressman, he very well 
might have gone to jall. 

Even so, there is a movement underfoot 
not only to re-elect Powell from Harlem but 
to “punish” congressmen who voted to un- 
seat him. Floyd McKissick, leader of CORE, 
reports Negroes will take the votes of var- 
lous congressmen “into account“ when elec- 
tion time rolls around. 

“The Adam Clayton Powell case has been 
projected nationwide,” McKissick said add- 
ing: “This is the major civil rights struggle 
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can the black people of Harlem and the black 
people of all America determine for them- 
selves who will represent them?” 

The answer, of course, is yes. But the 
"black people of Harlem and the black peo- 
ple of all America” do not have the right to 
send thieves to Washington, nor men whose 
conduct is such as to offend just about 
everybody. 

Unfortunately, there are many indications 
that, among the Negroes of Harlem, at least, 
Powell is admired for his arrogance, for his 
immorality, for his thievery. They can ad- 
mire him if they choose, but they cannot 
foist him upon the rest of the nation, even 
in the name of civil rights. 

Congress has kicked him out once. If he 
is sent back to Washington, we hope Con- 
gress will kick him out again. He has no 
place in our government. 


“Fight To Keep Poverty War Likely“ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the views ex- 
pressed by Crosby Noyes in the follow- 
ing column, “Fight To Keep Poverty War 
Likely,” which appeared on December 
30, 1966, in the Delaware County (Pa.) 
Daily Times, are of particular signifi- 
cance, 

Mr. Noyes treatment of the question of 
the antipoverty program’s future strikes 
me as being extremely good. In par- 
ticular, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to his conclusion: 

Today a determined fight to keep the war 
on poverty ahead appears in the offing. 


The article follows: 
“Frout To Keer Poverty Wan LIRELY" 
(By Crosby Noyes) 

WASHINGTON.—For some weeks now, the 
theme has been plugged with rising inten- 
sity: The war in Vietnam and the war on 
poverty cannot be waged at the same time. 

As long as the shooting war is going on in 
Southeast Asia, the Great Society programs 
of social reform at home will remain largely 
on the shelf. 

The argument has gained currency as the 
cost of the war in Vietnam has escalated. 

The admission that this cost is now run- 
ning at least double—some say triple—the 
estimates of last January makes s squeeze 
inevitable in other areas of government 
spending. 

And many have jumped to the conclusion 
that the war on poverty would be an early 
victim of thë squeeze. 

This prediction, shared by a wide variety 
of interested parties, has been used as an 
argument by many liberals and civil rights 
leaders for ending the war in Vietnam forth- 
with and diverting the savings into a mas- 
sive program of urban rehabilitation. 

Republican leaders such as Sen, Dirksen of 
Illinois, with an eye on the 1968 elections 
and the narrower Democratic majorities in 
the new Congress, have been sharpening 
their pruning shears for all Great Society 
programs 


Democratic Sen. John C. Stennis of Mis- 
sissippi suggests that in order to meet the 
cost of the war in Vietnam “we should put 
aside at least the major segments of the 
Great Society Program and the so-called war 
on poverty.” 
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The administration's counterattack against 
this line of reasoning has been slow in deyel- 
oping. 

For a time, it seemed that President John- 
son himself went along with the somber 
conclusion that his plans for social reform 
were neither politically nor economically 
feasible at this point, 

Cutbacks in the expected rate of spend- 
ing for the poverty program and the ensuing 
despondency at Sargent Shriver's Office of 
Economic Opportunity were taken as clear 
omens that the ax was about to fall. 

Now, rather suddenly, the signals have 
been changed. 

Vice President Humphrey is once more 
charging around the country assuring every- 
one that Johnson is still “committed, with- 
out reservation, to winning the war against 
poverty.” 

And Shriver, sounding more confident than 
he has for a long time, is telling people that 
if Congress really does take a long hard look 
at antipoverty spending, “the program will 
come out okay.” 

Several factors would seem to account for 
the change of heart. 

The first is a growing realization that the 
costs of our involvement in Southeast Asia 
are likely to be with us for a good many 
years. 

Even if the major fighting should subside 
within the next few months, the task of 
pacifying Vietnam and restoring its political 
and economic stability would still carry a 
substantial price tag. 

And since this cost does not, in fact, im- 
pose any unbearable strain on the American 
economy, it is a mistake to use it as a pre- 
text for not doing what needs to be done-at 


e, 

Second is the simple fact that the war on 
poverty cannot wait. 

Programs for educational, social, and eco- 
nomie progress can't be turned on and off 
again like a spigot without courting disaster. 

Many people have been impressed and 
alarmed by the bewildering variety of ad- 
ministration schemes for dealing with the 
complex problems of the poor. 

But the cost of all of these p has 
totaled this year less than $1.7 billion. The 
savings from further cutbacks would be neg- 
gible. The cost in human discontent and 
social unrest could be-incalculable. 

Finally, there seems to have been a new 
reading of the political omens. 

Superficially, perhaps, the results of the 
last elections may have encouraged the idea 
that the administration had moved too far 
and too fast in some of its domestic pro- 


Yet surely the solution cannot be to throw 
in the sponge on any further advance—par- 
ticularly in the fields of education, housing 
and jobs—and using the war in Vietnam as 
an excuse for immobilism at home. 

If ever there was a formula for guaranteed 
political disaster, this is it. The new Repub- 
loans in Congress, many of whom come from 
the larger cities, may be a good deal less 
eager to cripple the administration’s pro- 
grams than has been generally supposed. 

And today a determined fight to keep the 
‘war on poverty moving ahead appears in the 
offing. 


Foster Grandparents Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 
Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 


er, no phase of the war on poverty touch- 
es the heartstrings more than the foster 
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grandparents program. By bringing 
older men and women to the assistance 
of young children in orphanages and 
homes for the retarded, two very im- 
portant things are accomplished: the 
elderly, many of whom still have many 
useful years ahead of them, are given 
new meaning for their lives; and the 
children who need it most are getting 
the kind of attention that brings hope to 
their future. 

I was pleased, therefore, to hear Presi- 
dent Johnson’s call for an expansion of 
this compassionate and needed program 
in his recent message to the Congress on 
the challenge of poverty which confronts 
this country. 

In the foster grandparents program, 
2,500 older people are administering ten- 
der loving care to 4,500 children in 27 
States. Each “grandparent” works ap- 
proximately 20 hours a week with two 
children, ranging in age from infants to 
teenagers, and receive a minimum salary 
of $1.25 an hour. This salary augments 
their pension or social security pay- 
ments, without exceeding the allowable 
earned income. í 

The money is important, but the psy- 
chological benefit of being needed again 
—not just feeling that they are being 
put out to pasture—is even greater. For 
these older Americans have a lot of love 
left, and they desperately need to share 
it. Most of the children that they tend 
have never known it. The alliance was a 
brilliant stroke; a happy match. It 
needs to be expanded. 


Meat Imports—Agriculture’s Millstone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 23, 1967, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, addressing a group of farm leaders, 
said: 

With farm prices weakening, costs rising, 
and agriculture in genera) still a long way 
from parity of income, the Department of 
Agriculture will make full use of “a wide 
range of measures” to strengthen farm prices 
and maintain income in 1967, 


As I look at farm price statistics and 
talk to farmers in Iowa and elsewhere it 
becomes more obvious to me every day 
that what this administration says and 
what it does are two very different things. 

One of the many problems in agricul- 
ture today which needs the immediate 
attention of the Johnson administration 
is that of meat imports. About a month 
ago, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that on January 1 there were 
about 11.3 million head of cattle and 
calves on feed in 39 States—unexpected- 
ly up 7 percent from a year ago. Faced 
with an unexpectedly large supply of 
domestic-fed beef, it would seem that we 
ought to be able to hold down foreign im- 
ports. But, with our present laws, we 
are, instead, going to be faced with an 
even larger volume of such imports. The 
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Meat Import Act of 1964 provides that 
the quantity of fresh chilled or frozen 
cattle meat and meat of goats and sheep. 
other than lamb, which may be imported 
in any calendar year after 1964 should 
not exceed 725 million pounds. Except— 
with this adjustment—that this quan- 
tity shall be increased or decreased for 
any year by the same percentage that 
estimated average annual domestic pro- 
duction of these products in that year 
and the two preceding years increases 
or decreases in comparison with our av- 
erage production during the base years 
1959 through 1963, inclusive. In other 
words, when our production goes up, the 
amount which can be imported goes up 
by the same percentage. 

Under the law, if yearly imports are 
estimated to equal or exceed 110 per- 
cent of an adjusted base quota, the Presi- 
is to invoke the quota on meat imports. 
The adjusted base quota for 1967 is 904.6 
million pounds. The level of estimated 
imports which would trigger the imposi- 
tion of the quota is 995 million pounds. 
At the outset, what this approach means 
is that if outsiders are careful enough in 
the shipments of meat to the United 
States, they can send in more than 90 
million pounds in excess of the base 
quota without its ever having been in- 
yoked. 

As of December 23, 1966, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated that meat 
imports into the United States during 
1967 would be about 960 million pounds, 
which is 55 million pounds above the 
quota, but 35 million pounds below the 
figure it would take to bring the quota 
into effect. 

The Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts that meat imports will rise to a 
point just below the trigger level at 
which an import quota would become 
effective. While this keeps down the 
level of imports, it is certainly no guar- 
antee that U.S. beef producers will not 
be faced with lower prices, for no one 
can draw a magic line and say “If im- 
ports stay below this level, American 
farmers will not be hurt.” Depending 
on conditions, even a small amount of 
imports at the wrong time can send farm 
prices plummeting. We are going to 
have to keep a close eye on this whole 
situation if we hope to prevent a price 
disaster like that of 3 years ago. 

Imports of beef, veal, mutton, cheese 
and eggs are substantially higher than 
the levels of a year ago. Imports of meat 
subject to the 1964 quota law, for ex- 
ample, were almost 40 percent higher 
during the first 10 months of 1966 than 
they were during the same period in 
1965. ‘ 

It seems to me that unless the rising 
tide of agricultural imports is checked, 
U.S. farm income may take a serious 
drop this year. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us from the Na- 
tion's agricultural areas know the 
country must import. We must take a 
little bitter with the sweet. But this does 
not mean we must continue to live with 
an unrealistically high level of imports 
in a particular agricultural commodity. 

The present law does not do the job of 
protecting the American beef producer 
and some changes need to be made. 

First. The formula by which the quota 
is derived is discretionary and too liberal. 
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It has not solved the problem of de- 
Pressed farm prices and it does not suf- 

tly discourage imports. If we are 
going to continue to operate under this 
law, the quota itself should be reduced. 
Since the enactment of the present law, 
We have not imposed the quota. 

Second. If we are going to continue to 
use the trigger method of invoking the 
Quota, then we must improve our esti- 
Mating abilities. Since the Meat Import 
Act became effective, we have been very 

curate, being too high in 1965 and 
too low in 1966. 

Third. The use of the trigger concept, 
where the trigger level is well above the 
actual quota, enables our principal for- 

suppliers to subyert the intent of 
Congress. For example: New Zealand 
and Australia are the principal residual 
Suppliers. In New Zealand, the meat 

d apparently has tight control over 

much meat, or what types, is routed 
to particular markets, The Australian 
Meat Board is reported to have acquired, 

ugh recent legislation, the authority 
for firmer control over exports than it 
has had in the past. Except in the case 
Of sevee herd reduction, it is assumed 
that these countries will route just 
enough meat to the high priced U.S. 
Market to keep import levels about as 
high as permitted. 

So, what we have is an area of 90 mil- 
lion pounds this year which these care- 

-fully self-controlled suppliers can put on 
Our markets so long as the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not estimate that the 
amount will be more than 90 million 
Pounds over the quota. 

The trigger concept works to the ad- 
vantage of our importers, not our pro- 
ducers. 

Fourth. Another sizable loophole in 
the present law is the fact that canned, 
Cured, and cooked meats are specifically 
exempted from the law. This means 

countries exporting meats here 

Can switch over to these categories once 
their fresh, chilled, and frozen meat vol- 
ume reaches the level imposed by the 
Guota law. In 1966, for example, on top 
Of the 824 million pounds of imports 
Covered by the meat import law, other 
Nations shipped to this country an addi- 
tional 130 million pounds of canned 
and cured meats. 

To the extent that the quantity of 
these items in our American market af- 
fects the price the farmer gets for his 
Products, they should be included in the 
quota also. 

Fifth. Finally, the present law is that 
President does not have to invoke 
quota even if the trigger level is 

reached because the law gives him a 
Convenient “out,” by which he can in- 
Crease or suspend the quota. He may 
Suspend the quota for “national security 
interests,” for “economic interests,” be- 
Cause subsequent trade agreements in- 
Sure the carrying out of the import law's 

Policy, or if supply of products involved 

be inadequate to meet domestic de- 
mand at reasonable prices.” 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
is a loophole large enough to drive a 
truck through. This is particularly so 
With this administration's record in the 
export-import field. 
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What we really need is some way of 
greatly reducing imports when beef is 
under pressure here. The present quota 
law clearly does not provide much help 
for our cattle feeders at the present time. 
An adjustment of our existing law is 
definitely in order. Livestock producers 
are asking immediate attention. 


Impact of Cutbacks on Arkansas’ 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speak- 
er, I appreciate being given the oppor- 
tunity to speak on the effects of the cut- 
back in highway construction funds as 
applies to Arkansas. 

After attending the public hearings 
of the joint Senate and House Public 
Works Committees, I wanted to express 
my views of these cutbacks, and I wanted 
to be sure that Arkansas’ plight was well 
illustrated in- the report of the commit- 
tee hearings. 

I am opposed to the cutbacks that 
were made in the highway construc- 
tion funds. I question their validity in 
light of the language Congress has re- 
peatedly used regarding the intent of 
the legislation that established and en- 
abled this construction program. 

I find my opposition to the cutbacks is 
also based on a sincere doubt that this 
procedure has actually worked to ac- 
complish the economic goals they sought. 
It appears that these economic goals 
may have come about coincidentally to 
the action on the highway construction 
program, not necessarily as a direct re- 
sult. This opposition is also strength- 
ened by the fact that additional pro- 
grams of Federal spending have been 
started or suggested, and that other pro- 
grams have been expanded. 

As I said, my interest also rests with 
Arkansas. Arkansas has been one of 
the few States that has met the intended 
progress of the highway construction 
program, so I am told. As a result, Ar- 
kansas has been more severely hurt by 
the cutbacks, and this has come as a 
strange reward for a “job well done.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to outline 
some of the specific problems that have 
been created in Arkansas as a result of 
the cutbacks. However, please note 
that the effects Arkansas has felt are 
not solely peculiar to Arkansas. Other 
States have suffered in a like manner, 
and others may soon begin to experience 
these same consequences. 

From my point of view, one of the 
most serious repercussions of the cut- 
backs has been the strain they have 
placed on the Federal-State relation- 
ship. The concept of cooperative fed- 
eralism had been partially built as a re- 
sult of the establishment of the highway 
users trust fund. The existence of this 
fund caused many States to make sig- 
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nificant increases in their highway con- 
struction programs; they added people, 
money, and emphasis to the building of 
highways. i 

The action to cut back on the alloca- 
tion of highway construction funds has 
been received by some State officials as a 
betrayal of trust. These same officials 
had been encouraged to increase their 
State’s participation in this program, 
and then, in a matter of hours, the pro- 
gram was knocked out from under them 
without warning. The State officials 
were not given sufficient time to plan for 
the delays in the program. Had they 
had ample warning, a schedule of priori- 
ties could have been established which 
would have reduced the impact of the 
cutbacks. Furthermore, as recently as 
the President's signing of the 1964 High- 
way Authorization Act, these State offi- 
cials had been reassured of the impor- 
tance of this program. 

This sentiment is seen as you read let- 
ters from some of the State officials of 
our highway department, For example, 
Mr. Ward Goodman, director of the 
Arkansas Highway Department, said on 
February 23, 1967: 

We certainly cannot pace ourselves for the 
future because we don’t know what the 
future holds, Frankly, we can’t depend on 
what we thought were firm commitments, 


Reduced highway safety is another 
important aspect of the cutbacks. Mr. 
Speaker, you are well aware of the 
problem of safety on our highways and 
the Nation's concern with this problem. 
In fact, it ismy understanding that Con- 
gress has encouraged the completion of 
the highway program as a result of its 
concern with highway safety, as well as 
other considerations. 

The economic effect of the cutback has 
been serious to Arkansas. The State 
highway department anticipates that 
unemployment, resulting solely from de- 
layed projects, will amount to about 
3,000 layoffs for a year. This is equal to 
10,000 men being out of work for 14 
weeks. Arkansas’ economic condition is 
not likely to be able to provide these men 
with other jobs. As a result, many of 
them may eventually be forced to depend 
on various types of public assistance. It 
seems quite ironic to force men out of 
work, and then assume the cost of sup- 
porting them through public assistance 
programs. 

A corrolary to the increase in unem- 
ployment will be a decrease in produc- 
tion capacity to meet the construction 
schedules that will occur when the cut- 
backs are restored. We are all aware 
that it took the construction industry 
several years to tool- up“ to the current 
capacity of work. If this cutback is not 
ended immediately, the construction in- 
dustry will not be able to build the roads 
as fast as they are needed once the funds 
are fully restored. 

The cutback problem will also be 
complicated by the fact that many 
smaller companies may be forced out 
of existence as a result of the cutbacks. 
Larger companies will"be forced to sell 
materials and machines in which they 
have invested in the past few year. This 
is all illustrated by the fact that new 
equipment purchases have fallen off 
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drastically, and repossessions of equip- 
mént have increased. 

The cutback has also had a disorganiz~ 
ing effect on the Arkansas Highway De- 
partment. A great deal of planning and 
coordinating had gone into getting the 
Arkansas program to where it was. The 
cutback has meant the scrapping of 
some project programing and has 
instilled an uncertainty that makes it 
hard to plan for the future. As a result 
of the announcement of the cutbacks, 
the Arkansas Highway Department has 
delayed 25 projects involving over 65 
miles of primary roads, and 42 projects 
involving 185 miles in secondary roads. 

Arkansas has also been distressed by 
the fact that the effect of the cutbacks 
have been more severe on our State 
than on others. Arkansas had antici- 
pated Federal funds for fiscal year 1967 
of $40 million. The cutback reduced 
this amount to $29 million. But, in addi- 
tion to this was the fact that Arkansas 
had purposely accumulated $12 million 
in previous obligation authority. Part of 
the $12 million had been reserved to 
handle paving projects. As a result, a 
great deal of preliminary grading work is 
now exposed to the elements, and is being 
eroded since it is not topped with pave- 
ment. The Arkansas highway director, 
Ward Goodman, estimated it will cost 
$500,000 to restore these graded sections 
of roadbeds. Part of the $12 million was 
to have been used as Arkansas’ $23 mil- 
lion share of building a bridge at Mem- 
phis. This project has been postponed 
indefinitely. 

It is clear that Arkansas has already 
suffered detrimental effects. In Janu- 
ary of 1967, no projects were let by the 
Arkansas Highway Department. In 
February and March, lettings did not in- 
volve any Federal highway construction 
funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to sum- 
marize the effects on Arkansas. First, 
Arkansas had $13,528,891 remaining in 
fiscal year 1966 funds. The fiscal year 
1967 fund supply was $39,689,081. In 
other words, Arkansas had a total fiscal 
year 1967 allocation of $53,217,072 which 
could have been obligated. Subtract 
from this amount the cutback limitation, 
less the February 28 restoration; the re- 
mainder is $31,368,000, which means 
Arkansas has only 59 percent of its 
original obligation authority to work 
with in fiscal year 1967. Arkansas’ 
effect under the cutback has amounted 
to near 41 percent, not the 17 percent, 20 
percent, or 25 percent that has often been 
referred to as the amount of the cutback. 

Of course, some may say that all of 
this money would not have been used had 
it been available. I would ask that you 
look at Arkansas’ history of using its 
funds. In the past, the funds have been 
used almost as rapidly as possible. The 
department had purposely saved part of 
its 1966 allotments so that special appli- 
cations of these moneys could be made 
in 1967—paving “and the Memphis 
bridge. But, even if all the fiscal year 
1967 allotment had not been used, the ef- 
fect would still hdve exceeded 25 percent, 

In conclusion, I feel the administra- 
tion’s decision to cut back on the high- 
way construction program was not re- 
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sponsible. The cutbacks should have 
been made in areas that may have had 
the intended effects on the economy, but 
would not have injured so many people 
and had such longrun effects. By the 
time the program is returned to its full 
capacity, many fewer contractors will be 
available to bid on projects, much work 
will have to be redone, suppliers of ma- 
terials and money will have to recover 
losses caused by the cutbacks and, as a 
result, the future cost of construction 
will probably increase. In the long run, 
I feel the highway program will be seri- 
ously hurt by the fiscal policy that has 
been used by the administration. The 
decelerating effects on the economy, in 
my view, will not cease as soon as the 
program is returned to its normal 
schedule. 

Lastly, I hope the Public Works Com- 
mittees of both Houses will watch the 
administration’s behavior on this ques- 
tion and on the projected future releases 
of cutback funds. If the progress we 
have been assured of is not made, I feel 
we should reconvene the hearings and 
take steps necessary to restore this pro- 
gram to its full capacity. I must also 
say that I seriously doubt the wisdom of 
curtailing the hearings in the middle of 
their 4-day schedule. The adminis- 
tration was heard, but the public was not. 

All of these economic effects would be 
tolerable to the people of Arkansas if 
they were really convinced they were 
needed. In other words, we in Arkansas 
are completely willing to tighten our 
belts for the war effort, But when the 
administration insists on expanding 
other programs that are not truly es- 
sential to the war effort, and even start- 
ing others, we do not feel a program 
like the highway construction program 
should be cut back. To Arkansas, this 
cutback will have a long-term effect on 
our growth. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to make these comments, and I 
thank you for the consideration you may 
give my views. 


American Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
what serves as American diplomacy these 
days is difficult to understand. The 
events of the past few days concern- 
ing Stalin’s daughter is a case in point. 

A high-level decision passed upon by 
the President and Secretary of State 
denied Svetlana Stalin asylum in the 
United States. 

By some logic the administration con- 
cluded her admission to the United 
States would have embarrassed the 
Soviet Union at a delicate time in our 
relations with Communist nation, and 
harmed ‘current arms control negotia- 
tions and the Consular Treaty debate in 
the Senate. 
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This is absurb. Communist Russia is 
supplying 80 percent of the arms and 
munitions used by the North Vietnamese 
aggressors in southeast Asia. Russian 
weapon are spilling American blood, and 
we worry about embarrassing her at this 
delicate time. 

I submit the failure to admit Stalin’s 
daughter as a political refugee to the 
United States is an unprecedented 
blunder. 

This shocking decision to deny admis- 
sion to America of the most prized de- 
fector of the century plays into the 
Communist hands and could not have 
been handled better insofar as the Soviets 
are concerned if the details had been 
worked out in Moscow. 

The President is guilty of either 
monumental poor judgment or incred- 
ibly bad advice in not immediately 
throwing open every conceivable door to 
Svetlana Stalin. 

The Voice of America should have 
been turned on full blast, 24 hours a day 
proclaiming to the world that the daugh- 
ter of the most infamous Communist in 
history had made a free choice to live 
in the United States, not under the 
despotism of her native land. 

This is another glaring example of the 
no-win policy of our State Department 
which refuses to seize any initiative in 
the struggle against communism. While 
our men and boys are asked to serve and 
die in Vietnam, the administration and 
the State Department here at home con- 
tinue the charade that Russia is not 
responsible for every American battle- 
field death we are sustaining. 

The biggest victory in diplomatic his- 
tory is handed the United States on a 
silver platter and our leadership tosses it 
away. The person or persons responsi- 
ble for this decision at the policymaking 
level in the State Departmnet should be 
brought to full account before the Ameri- 
can people. 

Our State Department is so condi- 
tioned to agreeing to every Russian de- 
mand that they fail to react and exploit 
the opening when they have a chance 
to score a victory for America. 

Every Communist, pro-Communist and 
fellow-traveler in the world has no trou- 
ble traveling in and out of the United 
States at will, thanks to the State De- 
partment and the Supreme Court, but 
let some strong anti-Communist such as 
Ian Smith, of Rhodesia, Thsombe of the 
Congo, or Stalin’s own daughter seek 
refuge or an audience here and the door 
is slammed in their face. 

Something is wrong in our State De- 
partment, and it must be corrected, Dur- 
ing the 87th and the 88th Congresses, I 
introduced legislation calling for a com- 
plete investigation of the State Depart- 
ment personnel from top to bottom, to- 
gether with its policymaking procedures, 
but this was bottled up successfully in 
committee. 

When these decisions are made con- 
stantly that do harm to the United 
States, and enhance and increase the 
aims and purposes of the Communist 
world, we must conclude that the faceless 
persons in the State Department making 
these decisions are incompetent, naive, 
or worse. 
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Tam certain the vast majority of Amer- 
icans would welcome Stalin’s daughter 
to our way of life, and show once again 
that America is the home of the brave 
and the land of the free. Tragically, the 
State Department image of America is 
the land of the gutless and the home of 
the spineless. 

The rationale that by admitting 
Stalin’s daughter we offend Russia is an 
insult to the American people who are at 
this very moment being called upon to 
Sacrifice their sons in a war against 
Communism in Vietnam. 

Have we reached such a low level that 
we send our young men to die against an 
enemy we refuse to acknowledge and 
Cater to with cringing fear and appre- 
hension? 


Speech of Brig. Gen. Regan Fuller, U.S. 
Marine Corps, Before the American 
Legion Armed Forces Committee Dis- 
tinguished Military and Civilian Guest 
Dinner, at National Orange Show, San 
Bernardino, Calif., March 11, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I attended 
the National Orange Show this past 
Weekend and heard an address delivered 
by Brigadier General Fuller, command- 
ing general of the Marine Corps base at 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. I would like 
to direct his speech to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Every single American is concerned 
Over the situation in Vietnam, and I feel 
General Fuller's speech brings into focus 
the reasons for our involvement in the 
War against aggression in Vietnam, and 
Particularly the role of our great Marine 
Corps in this conflict. 

The speech follows: 

BPEECH sy Bric. Gen. REGAN FULLER, USMC, 
TO THE AMERICAN LEGION ARMED FORCES 
ComMirTer DISTINGUISHED MILITARY AND 
CIVILIAN GUEST DINNER, SAN BERNARDINO, 


Mr. Gaughan, Mr. Singer, Congressman 
Perris, General Martin, Admiral Combs, 
Mayor Ballard. distinguished guests and 
members of the American Legion and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

It is a great honor to be asked to speak 
tonight to such distinguished and key 

of San Bernardino county. We Ma- 
Tines at Twentynine Palms feel very much a 
part of this county and of California. We 
are grateful that you so regard us. As a 
Matter of fact, the Marine Corps Base, 
Twentynine Palms occupies about 1/20th of 
San Bernardino County. 

This dinner is one of the many events 
Which highlights the National Orange Show. 
The Marines are proud to participate. You 
will see them in the parade tomorrow. 

Lest you might think that the armed forces 
have only a passing interest in oranges and 
Other citrus fruits, I can tell you that dur- 
ing calendar year 1966 the defense supply 
agency and shipped from Oakland 
and Seattle about one and one-half million 
dollars worth of oranges to Vietnam, as wen 
ās about five hundred thousand dollars worth 
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of lemons and two hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand dollars worth of grapefruit, 
or a total of about ten thousand tons of 
citrus fruits for our fighting men in Vietnam. 
How many of these came from California and 
how many came from that other place, I am 
not prepared to say. In any event, it adds 
up to about 50 pounds for each man in Viet- 
nam, That's a big fruit basket. 

I have been asked tonight to say a few 
words on Vietnam. Your very presence here 
this evening shows that you have concern 
for the young men who are fighting the war 
in South Vietnam. This group here to- 
night is composed of leaders in the business 
community, in the professions, and in gov- 
ernment. You are influential in circles in 
which you travel—you are opinion molders 
and policy makers—you are constituents of 
legisiators—you are legislators—you are let- 
ter writers and public speakers. California 
has a long history of supporting the fight- 
ing men of America. In this room tonight 
are gathered people cast in one mold—pa- 
triots, veterans, Americans. 

Today we are engaged in a very big war 
which is directed against the forces of ag- 
gression, sgainst those who would destroy our 
friends, our allies, and ourselves, and who 
would eliminate democracy and freedom. 

Twenty-five years ago, we were engaged 
in another war. Prior to its outset, many 
Americans were In disagreement and there 
was much debate on the issue of American 
involvement in Europe. That debate was 
promptly silenced on 7 December 1941 by a 
single act. 

The attack left no doubt in any American's 
mind as to who our enemies were. And we, 
the United States, united with others to de- 
feat the enemies of the free world. 

Today, we are engaged in just such a war 
against aggression in Vietnam. As we meet 
here tonight, the men of our armed forces— 
Marines, Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Air 
Force . over 400,000 young Americans 
are giving their all in Vietnam to preserve 
thelr country and the freedom of a belea- 
gured people. Most of these men were not 
even born when World War II started. 

In my talk tonight if I emphasize the ma- 
rines it is with no intent to depreciate the 
other services. It is simply because these 
are the things I know best about. 

When I enlisted in the Marine Corps in 
1939, it was a very small Marine Corps in- 
deed . . . 28,000 Marines. 

In World War II, grew to 500,000. To- 
day it is approaching 300,000 (100,000 more 
than a year ago) and there are now almost 
as many officers as we had in the whole corps 
in 1940. 

70,000 of those marines... about one 
quarter of the marine corps . . are now in 
Vietnam, more than we had in Korea. We 
have been there in a combat role since March 
1965 when the first U.S. ground combat unit 
in Vietnam, a battalion of the 3d Marine Di- 
vision, landed at Danang. 

In the III Marine Amphibious Force in 
Vietnam, there are now two reinforced 
Marine Divisions and a powerful Marine Air- 
craft Wing with nearly 400 aircraft. 

Our marines operate in the northernmost 
five provinces of South Vietnam. South 
Vietnam, as you know, is about three times 
as big as San Bernardino County. The five 
northern provinces, where the marines are, 
are about half as big as San Bernardino 
County. . . 10,000 square miles. Danang 
is about as far from Saigon as San Diego is 
from San Francisco. 31% of this area is 
coastal plain. This is where the rice 2 
where the fish are . and where the most 
important ingredient .... the people are. 
2.400.000 of the 2,700,00 people in the north- 
ern five provinces live on the coastal plain. 
There are 700,000 in the Danang area 
alone. Rice . . . this coastal area raises 
470,000 tons of rice a year. A VC regiment 
can live a month on just one ton of rice... 
his prime target, of course, is the people. 

There, in a 3340 square mile coastal area 
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are located all of the political and population 
centers of the First Corps tactical zone, all 
of its principal military bases, virtually all 
of its food producing land, and 90% of its 
people. There is where the enemy must ob- 
tain the food, recruits, and popular support 
he has to have to continue the battle, and 
there is where the government of Vietnam 
must eventually establish its firm influence. 
The marine effort is largely concentrated in 
this area and it is here that intensive 
counter-guerriila programs and civic action 
programs are underway. 

Initially, the marines were responsible for 
just eight square miles at Danang. Today 
our area of responsibility is 1700 square miles 
throughout the five provinces. We protect 
over 2.000.000 civilians of the 2,700,000 in the 
northern part of the country. 

In the last two years the marines have 
fought over 175 battles of battalion size or 
larger in Vietnam and, as you citizens have 
grown to expect, never lost one. An aver- 
age month in Vietnam sees the following 
actions by marines: 

10 major operations of battalion size or 
larger. 

11,400 small unit patrols and ambushes, 

4.932 sorties by fixed-wing aircraft. 

35,186 sorties by helicopter. 

Your marines are busy, Additionally, in 
the past few months the marines have clob- 
bered the best part of two crack NVA divi- 
sions. 10,000 marines are involved in this 
alone. 

Have we made progress in Vietnam? 

My knowledge is generally restricted to the 
marine areas, but there are many examples 
of progress in that region that mean some- 
thing to me. Here are a few: 

76 villages have defense forces today, that 
had none a year ago. 

51 villages have a mayor who is willing to 
live there, whereas none of them had a mayor 
at all, a year ago. 

The annual rice tribute exacted from the 
people in this area by the Viet Cong is down 
by 60%. 

There have been 117 schools built in the 
last year. 

117,000 people, in this one area of five 
provinces, elected to flee the Viet Cong dur- 
ing the past year, and put themselves under 
our protection. When the members of a 
Vietnamese family choose to abandon all of 
their possessions, to leave their traditional 
home and to turn themselves over to a group 
of strange Americans, they are, in a real 
sense, voting with their lives. 117,000 have 
done it in a year, and in the I Corps area, we 
now have over 280,000 of these refugees who 
have become disenchanted with the Viet 
Cong. 

There are other similar indices. They all 
impel me to the conclusion that we are mak- 
ing progress. They all tell the same story; 
that the real war is among the people. The 
Viet Cong are gangsters, oppressing the peo- 
ple. We are digging the gangsters out, 
slowly. The people understand and—also 
slowly—are coming to appreciate it. 

Here are a few of the ways we go about it. 

We harried the gangsters with 88,000 anti- 
guerrilla patrols last year; day and night, we 
never left them undisturbed. It cost them 
3.500 dead guerrillas and 1,500 more guer- 
rillas gave up and surrendered, 

Additionally, we know that ultimately the 
Vietnamese are going to have to be able to 
protect themselves from the gangsters, so 
we work at Improving their own basic mili- 
tary competence. To do this, we have 
organized what we call combined action 
platoons—two-thirds Vietnamese local mi- 
litia; one third marines. The platoons are 
completely integrated. The men live, eat, 
sleep and fight together as à unit. Our ma- 
rines teach, inspire and guide their Vietna- 
mese counterparts, to the end that they are 
able to make a real contribution to the 
security of their bome hamlet. A year ago 
we had only five such units; today we have 
62, and twelve more forming. During the 
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past year they conducted over 20,000 offen- 
sive patrols and ambushes, and I can tell 
you, the Viet Cong do not like it. Truly, it 
is one of our sharpest weapons, because the 
people themselves understand the implica- 
tions of a US. soldier who is willing to get 
down into the mud, shoulder to shoulder 
with a little militlaman in defense of a 
village. 

Another innovation that has helped us is 
the Kit Carson Scouts. Last year about 
1.500 Viet Cong surrendered in the marine 
area, Out of those who have surrendered, 
we have found some whose hatred of the 
Reds is so great that they are willing to risk 
guiding our units in combat, pointing out 
where the enemy are, or pinpointing his 
installations. We build these men up; 
equip them well; recognize their achieve- 
ments with awards; show them that we are 
in the game with them. It works. 

I have spoken to you mainly about prog- 
ress in rooting the guerrillas—the gangsters— 
out of the fabric of the people, because that 
is where I believe the ultimate victory in 
South Vietnam lies. I have not spoken of 
the important subject of the air campaign 
aimed at reducing the aid from North Viet- 
nam, nor of our operations against the larger 
organized enemy units. That is not because 
I feel these to be unimportant. To the con- 
trary, they are most important. We cannot 
do without the air campaign. The campaign 
against the major enemy formations is also 
essential. Last year the marines conducted 
125 operations, of battalion or larger size, 
against the major Viet Cong or North Viet- 
namese forces and it cost the enemy about 
18,000 dead. This includes the big opera- 
tion Hastings, last fall, when the North Viet- 
namese came out of their sanctuary, crossed 
the demilitarized zone, and tried us on for 
size in open combat. Any time they try 
coming out in the open, they get badly hurt. 
Unfortunately, they are becoming more wary 
of large unit engagement, putting heavier 
emphasis on the guerrilla war, where our 
supporting arms are less effective. 

What has been the cost to us? 

Let us recall one of the battles of World 
War U where, at Iwo Jima, out of a force of 
Marines which also totalled 70,000, 5,000 were 
killed and 15,000 wounded in a period of only 
35 days. In this war, our costs have for- 
tunately been very modest by compari- 
son 2.300 Marines killed and 15,000 
wounded since March 1965. 80% of the 
wounded have returned to duty. Remember 
that this is a period of almost two years 
wherein over 100,000 Marines have passed 
through Vietnam. 

It hasn't all been killing. In just the 
past year, we have given meals to 34% mil- 
lion people, medical aid to over 1,000,000, 
and we have brought security to over two 
million. 

What kind of men are these marines who 
are fighting today in Vietnam. They are 
young men. As you know, it has always 
been the young people on whom the burden 
of war has fallen. I had just turned 23 in 
1942 when I commanded a rifle company 
at Guadalcanal. Things havn't changed. 
Today the average age of all enlisted marines 
is 23 years and the average age of all the 
privates, privates first class, and lance cor- 
porals is only 20. A large percentage of the 
privates and privates first class are 18 or 19. 
Over 50,000 of the marines there are the 
young privates, privates first class and 
lance corporals I just mentioned—under 20 
years of age. 

I have watched and served with this cur- 
rent crop of young men in Vietnam, I can 
tell you that they are magnificent all 
of them . the soldiers, the sailors, the 
coast guardsmen, the airmen ...and the 
marines. They are better educated, better 
trained, and more physically fit and mentally 
alert than ever in our country's history. 
Most important, they know why they are 
there. They are confident in what they are 
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doing. They have guts and they are kick- 
ing hell out of the ememy. They are also 
protecting and winning a people. The latter 
is the most important. These young men 
are your ambassadors in Asia. 

I said they know why they are there... 
and they do. Why are they there? 

The answer isn’t an easy one. There are 
many instances where Americans have had 
to leave their homes to fight for what they 
believe in and for what is best for their 
country. To name but three ... World War 
I, World War H, and Korea. 

Each time we have learned that retreat 
does not bring safety, and any sign of weak- 
ness does not bring peace. It ts this lesson 
that has brought us to Vietnam, and it is 
this lesson that has kept us in Europe for 
20 years and in Korea for 15 years. 

During the past five years, I have been the 
southeast Asia planner on CINCPAC staff, 
chief of staff of the 3d Marine Amphibious 
Force in Vietnam, and then chief of staff of 
the Fleet Marine Force, Pacific Command in 
Honolulu prior to coming to Twentynine 
Palms. As a result of these assignments, I 
have formed some personal convictions as 
to why we are In Vietnam, 

“Why not retreat?” some may ask. The 
Vietnamese are just 16 million people living 
halfway around the world from California. 
What do they mean to us?” 

This is what they mean, This is no iso- 
lated revolution in South Vietnam, It is a 
war of aggression by North Vietnam against 
the people of South Vietnam with massive 
aid and encouragement from the Communist 
countries, particularly Red China. Its ob- 
jective is the domination of all of southeast 
Asia. It has been going on since 1954. 

We are there because a friendly nation has 
asked for help against aggression. We 
pledged ourselves some years ago. Three 
presidents, President Eisenhower, President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, have sup- 
ported that pledge for over 11 years. To dis- 
honor that pledge, to abandon that small 
brave nation of 16 million people to its en- 
emies, and to the terror that would follow 
would be an unforgiveable wrong. There is 
another pledge 

The President of the United States 
our Commander-in-Chief ... visited our 
men in South Vietnam several months ago. 
He pledged to them that he, and the Ameri- 
can people, were solidly behind them... 
that we at home would never let them down. 

Apart from pledges ...apart from na- 
tional honour , .. what are the stakes? 

The Communists have made no secret of 
their understanding of the stakes. Let no 
one think for one moment that these are not 
great stakes. The security of this nation is 
tied to the peace of Asia. And the peace of 
Asia is right now tied to Vietnam. 

About a year and a half ago the Chinese 
Communists spelled it all out for us. This 
blueprint was widely printed in the papers 
of this country as Communist China marked 
and celebrated the 20th anniversary of the 
defeat of Japan in World War II. 

At that celebration, a political document 
was published. The author was Lin Piao, 
vice chairman of the central committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, vice premier 
of China, and minister of national defense. 

In that document, Lin Piao quotes Mao 
as saying biuntly, Political power grows out 
of the barrel of a gun.“ The same document 
declares that “seizure of power by armed 
force, settlement of political issues by war, 
is the central task and highest form of revo- 
lution.” 

Lin Piao went on to say that the Chinese 
revolution was won by three simple steps of 
strategy. They were: 

(1) Beginning the revolution in rural 
areas, thereby gaining the land and the 
people against minimum resistance—and 
thus gaining strength; 

(2) Encirclement and strangulation of the 
citles. And finally; 
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(3) Capture of the cities and subjugation 
of the people. 

Then Lin Piao made his central point: that 
the rural areas of the world are Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America—while the cities of the 
world are Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica. 

“Win Asia, Africa, and Latin America,” 
said Lin Piao, “then the United States and its 
western allies will be surrounded and even- 
tually overwhelmed.” He concluded with 
the announcement that the world revolution 
had begun, Where? In Vietnam. 

So I ask you—is this our war? 

And—Do we fight it now? 

Have we become so blinded with plenti- 
tude that we cannot see the hard realities of 
National Security? 

Or, do we wait for the Chinese Communist 
equivalent of Pearl Harbor? 

Communist China was created by this Lin 
Piao thesis. This was the attempted pattern 
in Korea. Now Vietnam is the frst campaign 
in an overall Communist strategy for the 
seizure and domination of all of southeast 
Asia and, in turn, part of an overall plan to 
seize all the free world by so-called wars of 
national liberation. The Communists al- 
ready dominate much of Laos, They have in- 
filtrated Cambodia, They have publicly an- 
nounced that Thailand is next. Their guer- 
rillas are already in Thailand. After that it 
is easy to visualize Malaysia and Indonesia 
falling. Then New Guinea, the Philippines. 
Australia, Okinawa, and Japan are vulner- 
able. Is this important? What do you 
think? Southeast Asia consists of 200 million 
people, as big as the U.S. It dominates the 
gateway between the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. It flanks India on one side and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand on the other. This 
ts one of the richest regions in the world. 

So there is a subjective and sound strategic 
side to why we are in Vietnam because, in 
their attempt to enslave the people of South 
Vietnam, the Communists have commenced 
their campaign to seize all of southeast Asia, 
and ultimately to isolate the free world. 

If we back away, we: 

(1) Surrender our stake in Asia; 

(2) We surrender the right of the United 
States to engage in commerce with one of 
the richest regions of the world: 

(3) We risk giving 200 million people to 
the Communist camp; 

(4) We surrender some of our own stand- 
ard of living. 

More important, if we back off, we can look 
for more Vietnams. And these Vietnams 
will be easier for our enemies, because we 
have sent up a signal to friends and enemies 
alike that we cannot be trusted, a signal that 
tells our enemies that we are just a bag of 
feathers, neither to be respected nor feared. 

“More Vietnams” will spring up like mush- 
rooms elsewhere. In South America, in the 
Middie East, and throughout the world. 
Scores of places around the world can ex- 
pect to face crises large and small, sapping 
their strength and our strength, depressing 
their standards and ours, and gradually 
drawing the noose around our neck. 

Let's be even more subjective. Unlike the 
free world, the communist-controlled areas 
almost wholly occupy a single land mass, 
The free world of which we are a part, of 
which we are the leader, and to which we are 
committed in terms of more than a billion 
people (4d of the world’s population) is 
scattered across every continent; its shores 
are washed by every ocean on the map. It 
can marshal its strength of great resources 
only if it can unite that strength. This 
means open sea lanes and friendly ports. 
Southeast Asia is a big part of the free world 
and an objective of communist strategy of 
fencing off the sea lanes. If he does fence us 
off throughout the world, he has access to 
90% of the surface of the earth. 

But how does this all apply to us here 
in the U.S.? 

We are, in this industrial age, a have not 
nation for the first time in our history. 
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Many of the raw materials for our modern 
Production facilities must be imported. 

There are 77 listed strategic materials. The 
U.S. is self-sufficient in only eleven of them. 
The other 66 have to be imported and they 
Are all crucial to the defense of the U.S. 
Some of them come from southeast Asia. 

If you don't believe this, mentally take all 
Of the things out of your house that rely 
On the sea lanes of the world for their 
Presence or production. Stack them up in 
your front yard. These are some of the mate- 
rials we need. 

Leave your car in the driveway. The steel 
Alloys in it require cobalt, chromium, and 
&ntimony—90% of which is imported to the 
U.S, throw out your radio, TV set, and hi-fi. 
They require imported mita and copper. 
Next your telephone . . more than half 
the materials used to make it come by sea, 
Throw out your pots, pans, toaster, and 
vacuum cleaner. Their ingredients are 75% 
imported. While you're in the kitchen, get 
Tid of the coffee, it's imported. Then all of 
the canned goods and refrigerated bever- 
Sges—the tin is imported . then toss out 
Your refrigerator. Take off your roof if 
there's asbestos in it. It too is imported. 

Sounds impossible? Not on your life. The 
Communists have told us what they plan 
to do. . . isolate us. We can’t permit this to 
become a reality. 

Twenty-six years ago, I took an oath to 
Support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. Events of 25 years ago today 
Caused many of you to take that same oath. 

No military man likes war. The waste of 
human lfe . . the physical destruction ... 
are things which he lives with very closely. 
I have been living with them since 1941. 
The man who has the closest view of war 
sees it best, and abors it most, And com- 
manders—generals and admirals if you 
will—take no joy in decisions that deal in 
human suffering. 

I would like nothing better than to see 
all 400,000 of those brave men ordered home 
from Vietnam, but not at the price of going 
to war later—closer to home—and at a much 
greater cost. 

However, we are in no less danger today 
than we were on that eventful Sunday of 
25 years ago. The aggressor we are halting— 
defeating—in southeast Asia, is as clearly 
identifiable, to those who will look, as in 
any war that we have ever fought. 

I shall keep my oath. 

I have outlined the reasons why I believe 
We are in Vietnam. 

We, as a Nation, must adhere to: 

A. Our pledge and our national honor and 
Obligation to our allies. 

B. Our position and strength as the leader 
Of the free world. 

C. Sound military strategy. 

D. Economics. 

Despite all this, is Vietnam 2 good place 
to make a stand? Would it have been bet- 
ter for us to draw the line at some later day, 
at some other place. I don't believe so. We 
Would learn the hard way that nobody ever 
Won anything by backing away; that some- 
how, somewhere, sometime you have to stand 
firm. Vietnam is the place where we have 
the chance to shore up our own freedom and 
the freedom of the next generation with less 
Cost in the long run. 

I spoke earlier of our young servicemen 
in Vietnam, They know why they're fight- 
ing and are confident. They will win this 
fight because we, who stand in safety behind 
them, Aave the fortitude to support them 
Property. In this sense, the issue is not 
really up to them, it is up to us, for they will 
never let us down, 

As you leave here let me urge you to give 
your full support to the fine job they are do- 
ing. Even the best team needs unflagging 
— — They deserve it from all of 
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Thank you for honoring me and the 
Marine Corps by inviting me to speak to you 
tonight. 


Conte Backs President on South America 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at a White House meeting last 
week, President Johnson discussed his 
proposals for increased aid to Latin 
America with about 40 Members of 
Congress. 

He emphasized reliance on self-help 
and the necessity of demonstrated need 
in the Latin American nations, but 
pointed out.that the evidence of progress 
has been so clear as to make it desirable 
for the United States to pledge increased 
assistance in the coming years. 

These proposals will come before the 
House in a joint resolution which will ex- 
press the sense of Congress; it deserves 
full and enthusiastic support in every 
aspect. 

My good friend and colleague, Mr. 
St vro O. Conte, who is one of the most 
knowledgeable Members of the House in 
the field of foreign affairs generally and 
of Latin American affairs particularly, 
was present at the March 10 meeting 
with the President and spoke out in 
favor of this South America program. 
At this point I insert in the Recorp, Mr. 
ConTe’s excellent comments which ap- 
peared in the Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire 
Eagle: 

CONTE BACKS PRESIDENT ON SOUTH 
AMERICA PROGRAM 

WasHINGTON.—Rep. Silvio O. Conte (R- 
Mass.) assured President Johnson yesterday 
of full support of his proposals for beefing 
up the Alliance for Progress in its next five- 
year phase, from 1970 to 1975. 

Conte was among a score of Congressional 
leaders who attended a special White House 
briefing yesterday on the proposals which the 
President hopes to present to South Ameri- 
can leaders at a meeting in April. 

The meeting is to cover aspects of eco- 
nomic and military aid and cooperation 
among American hemisphere countries. In 
addition to the Congressional leaders, the 
session was atiended by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, U.S. Ambassador-at-Large Ells- 
worth Bunker, U.S. Coordinator for the Alli- 
ance for Progress Lincoln Gordon, and Sol 
Linowiz, U.S. ambassador to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

PRESIDENT CITES NEEDS 

The President told the meeting that the 
United States should increase its investment 
in the Alliance for Progress in 1970 by some 
$300 million, bringing the total commitment 
up to $1.5 billion. He stressed that greater 
assistance was needed in the fight against 
hunger and in accelerated economic and so- 
cial development programs in South America. 

Conte said the President stressed that 
assistance under the alliance was not a hand- 
out. “The South Americans must demon- 
strate willingness and capacity to come up 
with self-help programs and local efforts to 
alleviate local problems,” Conte said, “in 
order for the U.S. to contribute to the effort.” 

“However,” Conte said, “the President re- 
ported that the South Americans are keenly 
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interested in the effort and in establishing an 
American common market patterned after 
the developing European common market.” 
The population in South America is expected 
to double by the year 2000, Conte reported 
the President as saying, and the econoniics 
of the various countries must be bolstered to 
avoid hunger and poverty. 

“I Informed the President that I could 
support his program wholeheartedly,” Conte 
said, “but I warned him he would have a 
fight on his hands in getting the appropria- 
tion through the Congress. The President 
acknowledged this, and he complimented me 
on my efforts in the past on behalf of foreign 
aid appropriations. He encouraged all of us 
at the meeting to do all we could on behalf 
of the ve 

Conte said he told the President he felt 
the increased emphasis on the alliance for 
Progress program should have bipartisan sup- 
port. “It is long overdue,” Conte said, “and 
in my judgment it is a logical followup to the 
original conference and treaty of Punta del 
Esta some six years ago.” 


FIVE POINTS OUTLINED 


The President outlined five pointe on the 
proposed agenda for the April meeting. He 
said they would discuss: 

—Latin American economic integration 
and industrial development. 

—Multinational action for intra-structure 
projects. 

Measures to improve international trade 
conditions in Latin America for moderniza- 
tion of rural life and increased agricultural 
productivity, principally for food. 

Educational, technological and scientific 
developments and intensification of health 


ograms. 

—Elimination of unnecessary military 
expenditures. 

Conte said he was especially pleased with 
the last item. 

“I have urged this for years,” he noted, 
“during our debates on the foreign opera- 
tions appropriations bills and had stressed 
precisely such a position in the minority 
views I appended first to the foreign aid bill 
in 1965." 

Conte sald the President stressed the need 
to assure Latin Americans that the world 
and especially their North American neigh- 
bors have not lost sight of their problems In 
the shadow of the Vietnam war and other 
tense situations. 

“The President told us the program is a 
two-day street,” Conte said. “By helping out 
in Latin America, we are bolstering the secu- 
rity and unanimity of the entire western 
hemisphere for ourselves as well as the Latin 
Americans. In my view, it is certainly an 
important effort and worth the necessary 
investment. 


President Johnson’s Message on Poverty 
Reflects Wisdom and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson's message on poverty in 
our cities reflects wisdom, courage, and 
a deep sense of humanity. The message 
made clear that our city slums are a 
caricature of our Nation’s material prog- 
ress and an outrage to our system of 
values. Improving the lives of those 
men, women, and children living in our 
cities is, therefore, one of the most im- 
portant tasks facing us today. 
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The President properly emphasized in 
his message the importance of providing 
job opportunities and training for the 
people in our cities. Survey after sur- 
vey, and report after report haye, sum- 
mer after summer, made clear that too 
many people for too long have been un- 
able to work. 

Our statistics show that despite our 
strides in reducing the unemployment 
rate nationally, the unemployment rate 
in our cities remains two to three times 
higher. This dire situation is further 
aggravated because our unemployment 
statistics generally overlook the people 
who have been denied opportunities so 
often or so long that they have given 
up even searching for work. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a large Nation 
which possesses great resources. It is, 
therefore, absolutely vital, not only in 
terms of adding to the lives of the count- 
less thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren who live in the cities, but also for 
the overall economic health of the Na- 
tion that we begin today in our efforts 
to alleviate poverty in our cities. 

The President’s message is a blueprint. 
But as in the carrying out of all plans, 
work and energy are required. I, for 
one, wager that the people of the Nation 
will stand behind this effort and give to 
it every ounce of energy and idealism 
they possess. 


The Food Stamp Program—Congressional 
Districts in Which It Operates—And the 
Need for New Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Agriculture is hold- 
ing hearings this week, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, on H.R. 1318, the 
administration bill which I have intro- 
duced to continue, and to expand, the 
highly successful food stamp program. 
There are now more than 650 food stamp 
projects operating, and they are located 
in so many congressional districts that I 
am sure every Member of the House who 
has such a project in his district, or who 
expects to have it, will want to make sure 
the necessary legislation is passed to 
keep the program going. 

When we enacted the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, Public Law 88-525, it was in- 
tended to be, and was, permanent legis- 
lation. However, the original law 
authorized appropriations only for the 
first 3 fiscal years, requiring Congress to 
take a new look at the program before 
June 30, 1967, to determine if it should 
be changed in any important respects be- 
fore additional appropriations can be 
made. 

At the time we passed the law in final 
form, there were some misgivings ex- 
pressed Here about some of the amend- 
ments added in the Senate, but the 
Department of Agriculture felt it could 
live with those amendments without se- 
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rious difficulty and was afraid of what 
might come out of conference if an 
attempt were made at that time to try 
to knock out the Senate amendments. 
Consequently, the bill did not go to con- 
ference. Instead, the House agreed to 
the Senate amendments, and the bill 
went directly to the White House for 
signature. 

SECRETARY FREEMAN SEES NO NEED FOR 

SUBSTANTIVE CHANGES IN LAW 


Last year, Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman, who initiated the first 
pilot food stamp projects early in the 
Kennedy administration, and who has 
taken great pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the food stamp program ever 
since, sent the House the text of a bill 
which would amend Public Law 88-525 
by merely changing the language on ap- 
propriation authorizations for the fiscal 
years after 1967, and making no other 
changes in the law. Before introducing 
that bill last year, however, I wanted 
assurance from the Secretary that the 
law is working satisfactorily and requires 
no changes of a substantive nature. I 
received such assurance in the following 
letter from Secretary Freeman: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1966. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: As I indicated to you 
in my letter of July 22, the Department has 
submitted a draft bill to provide appropria- 
tion authorities for the Food Stamp Program 
for fiscal years beyond 1967. 

I know you are aware of the importance of 
completing this action during this session of 
the Congress if we are to avoid unnecessary 
disruptions in the orderly expansion of the 
program. If, in January, there is no firm as- 
surance that the program funds will be avall- 
able after June 30, 1967, we are certain that 
many localities will then hesitate to come 
into the program. As well, the lack of appro- 
priation authorities could present problems 
in the processing of our 1968 budget requests 
through the Appropriation Committees. 

We have carefully reviewed all of the pro- 
visions of the Food Stamp Act and conclude 
that this is the only amendment that is 
necessary at this time. As sponsor of the 
Food Stamp Bill, you know the provisions of 
the Act are flexible enough to meet special 
local problems and situations. As we and 
the States gain additional operating experi- 
ence, this flexibility permits revisions and 
adjustments in program procedures where 
they appear to be necessary. 

The Food Stamp Program continues to re- 
cetve widespread support and approval. We 
want, therefore, to obtain the firm legislative 
base needed for continuing, orderly and pro- 
gressive expansion in the latter part of fiscal 
1967 and subsequent years. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


There was not sufficient time in the 
legislative schedule of the Congress last 
year, Mr. Speaker, to take up the food 
stamp bill before adjournment. Hence, 
I reintroduced the bill again this year, 
after again obtaining assurances from 
the Department of Agriculture that no 
changes other than in the language on 
appropriations would be necessary. 

EARLY DIFFICULTIES IN PILOT PROJECTS 

Mr. Speaker, we have had the food 
stamp program in operation in my city 
of St. Louls since January 2, 1963— 
initially as one of the early experimental 
pilot projects which gave to the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture and to the Congress 
sufficient data and experience to justify 
Passage of the law in. 1964 establishing 
authority for a nationwide program. 
From a modest beginning of pilot proj- 
ects—costing altogether about $25 mil- 
lion a year—the food stamp program 
has grown to a level approaching 10 
times that amount. The 1968 budget 
calis for $250 million. 

I am frank to say that in the early 
stages of the pilot project in St. Louis, 
the food stamp plan was a continuing 
battleground over the regulations and 
the food stamp purchase requirements. 
Recipients must buy the food stamps 
each month, or semimonthly, out of that 
percentage of their net income which 
they would normally be expected to 
spend for food. 

Many families which had received free 
surplus food under the direct distribu- 
tion program previously in effect did not 
join up for the food stamp program, at 
least at first. There were various rea- 
sons. One was that the certification of 
eligibles for the free food had been so 
lax—as it has been in most areas—that 
thousands of families which had been 
receiving free surplus food just were not 
eligible for the much more strictly ad- 
ministered food stamp program and 
knew it, and never bothered to apply. 
Another important reason was the feel- 
ing on the part of many eligible families 
that while free food was fine—allowing 
them to use their limited incomes for 
other purposes—if they had to pay a 
specified percentage of their income each 
month for foodstamps, a good diet just 
was not worth it to them. The fact is 
that the original purchase requirements 
were so high, in many cases, compared 
to the actual amount poor people in St. 
Louis were spending for food, that it was 
just impossible for many families which 
wanted to do so to participate. To give 
just one illustration, families on public 
assistance receiving $65 a month, and 
paying the minimum of $47 a month 
for rent in a public housing unit, were 
nevertheless being called upon to spend 
$20 a month for food stamps. How 
could they? 

PROGRAM NOW A SUCCESS 


Eventually, these bureaucratic prob- 
lems were overcome, through congres- 
sional intervention, newspaper and 
radio-TV interest, and the expanding 
awareness of welfare officials and De- 
partment of Agriculture specialists to 
the legitimacy of public complaints. 

On the whole, the food stamp program 
in St. Louis, and in most of the hundreds 
of other cities and counties in which 
it is operating, has been a resounding 
success. The people who participate 
are deeply grateful for it and want it to 
continue; the stores find it workable and 
profitable to them; and the local author- 
ities overwhelmingly prefer it to the pro- 
gram it replaces of direct distribution of 
surplus food to the needy, particularly 
since the food stamp program is singu- 
larly free of the cheating and abuses 
which so often have characterized the 
free food giveaway program. More than 
half the Members of the House have food 
stamp projects operating in their 
districts. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN WHICH FOOD 
STAMP PLANS ARE IN OPERATION 


Following, Mr. Speaker, is a list of all 
of the food stamp projects now in opera- 
tion, including the date on which they 
Were begun and the congressional dis- 
trict or districts in which each is located: 


[From U.S. Department of Agriculture Con- 
Sumer and Marketing Service, Washington, 
D.C.] 


Foop STAMP PROJECTS AND DATE OF OPERA- 
TION AS OF FEBRUARY 1967 


ALABAMA (3) 


Rep. Nichols (4th District); Rep. Selden 
(5th District); Rep. Buchanan (6th Dis- 
trict), Jefferson County, March 11, 1963. 

Rep. Selden (5th District), Greene County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Bevill (7th District), Walker County, 
May 6, 1963. 

ALASKA (1) 


Rep. Pollock (At Large): Nome Area, De- 
cember 1, 1965, Brevig Mission, City of Nome, 
City of Teller). 

ARKANSAS (21) 

Rep. Gathings (ist District): Craighead 
County, November 15, 1966; Crittenden 
County, May 4, 1966; Cross County, February 
8 1967; Lee County, November 16, 1966; Mis- 
sissippi County, May 3, 1966; Monroe County, 
November 5, 1965; Phillips County, May 4, 
1966; Poinsett County, February 7, 1967; St. 
Francis County, June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Milis (2d District): Arkansas County, 
April 5, 1966; Conway County, November 3, 
1965; Faulkner County, November 5, 1965; 
*Independence County, April 2, 1963; Izard 
County, December 22, 1966; Lonoke County, 
December 1, 1965; Perry County, November 2, 


Rep. Pryor (áth District) : Bradley County 
November 17, 1966; Jefferson County, Decem- 
ber 20, 1966; Lincoln County, December 22, 
1966. 

CALIFORNIA (4) 


Rep. Clausen (ist District); 
County, 3/1/63. 

Rep. Burton (5th District); San Francisco 
County, 9/1/66. 

Rep. Mailliard (6th District); San Fran- 
cisco County, 9/1/66. 

Rep. Waldie (14th District); Contra Costa 
County, 12/1/65. 

Rep. King (17th District), Rep. Holifield 
(19th District), Rep. Smith (20th District), 
Rep. Hawkins (2lst District), Rep. Corman 
(22nd District), Rep. Clawson (23rd Dis- 
trict), Rep. Lipscomb (24th District), Rep. 

(25th District), Rep. Rees (26th 
District), Rep. Reinecke (27th District), Rep. 
Bell (28th District), Rep. Brown (29th Dis- 
trict), Rep. Roybal (30th District), Rep. 
Wilson (sist District), Rep. Hosmer (32nd 
District); Los Angeles County, 12/16/65. 


COLORADO (26) 


Rep. Rogers (Ist District); Denver County, 
3/2/65. 

Rep, Brotzman (2nd District): Adams 
County, 5/4/65, Arapahoe County, 2/1/66, 
Boulder County, 12/16/66, Clear Creek 
County, 5/6/65, Gilpin County, 5/7/65, Jef- 
ferson County, 5/5/65. 

Rep. Evans (3rd District); Bent County, 
2/8/67, Costilla County, 5/4/66, Crawley 
County, 12/20/66, Custer County, 1/4/67, El- 
bert County, 12/5/66, Huerfano County, 12/ 
1/65, Las Animas County, 12/2/65, Otero 
County, 12/9/66, Prowers County, 2/10/67, 
Pueblo County, 12/7/65, Washington County, 
2/7/67. 

Rep. Aspinall (4th District): Alamosa 
County, 5/3/66, Conejos County, 5/5/66, 
Larimer County, 1/11/67, Logan County, 2/ 
2/67, Mesa County, 1/6/67, Mineral County, 
6/7/66 %, Phillips County, 2/2/67, Rio Grande 
County, 11/2/65, Weld County, 1/12/67. 


*Humboidt 
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CONNECTICUT (1) 


Rep. Monagan (5th District): 
District, June 1, 1965. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (1) 
July 1, 1965. 


Waterbury 


GEORGIA (18), 


Rep, Hagan (ist District): 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. ONeal (2nd District): Mitchell 
County, April 1, 1966, Thomas County, May 
2, 1966. 

Rep. Brinkley (3rd District): Houston 
County, January 3, 1967, Pulaski County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Flynt (6th District): 
November 1, 1965. 

Rep. Stuckey (8th District): Charlton 
County, May 2, 1966, Clinch County, May 2, 
1966, Echles County, May 2, 1966, Lowndes 
County, May 2, 1966. 

Rep. Landrum (9th District) : Hall County, 
July 1, 1965, Lumpkin County, October 1, 
1965, Rabun County, April 1, 1965, Stephens 
County, April 1, 1965. 

Rep. Stephens (10th District): Hancock 
County, January 5, 1967, Richmond County, 
January 5, 1967, Taliaferro County, January 
3, 1967, Washington County, January 3, 1967. 


HAWAII (3) 


Rep. Matsunaga (AL). 

Rep. Mink (AL): Honolulu County, April 
12, 1966, Kauai County, November 1, 1966, 
Maui County, November 2, 1966. 


ILLINOIS (53) 


Rep. Dawson (ist District), Rep. O'Hara 
(2nd District), Rep. Murphy (3rd District), 
Rep. Derwinski (4th District), Rep. Kluczyn- 
ski (5th District), Rep. Ronan (6th District), 
Rep. Annunzio (Tth District), Rep. Rosten- 
kowski (8th District), Rep. Yates (9th Dis- 
trict), Rep. Collier (10th District), Rep. 
Pucinski (11th District), Rep. Rumsfeld 
(13th District): Cook County, April 1, 1965. 

Rep. Arends (17th District): Iroquois 
County, February 10, 1967, Vermilion County, 
February 27, 1967. 

Rep. Findley (20th District); Calhoun 
County, January 5, 1967, Greene County, Jan- 
uary 10, 1967, Jersey County, January 12, 
1967. 

Rep. Gray (21st District): Alexander 
County, May 3, 1966, Edwards County, Jan- 
uary 10, 1967, *Franklin County, July 10, 
1961, Gallatin County, June 8, 1966, Hamil- 
ton County, June 9, 1966, Hardin County, 
June 10, 1966, Jackson County, May 11, 1966, 
Jefferson County, May 11, 1966, Johnson 
County, May 11, 1966, Massac County, May 
17, 1966, Monroe County, January 19, 1967, 
Perry County, January 19, 1967, Pope County, 
May 20, 1966, Pulaski County, May 23, 1966, 
Randolph County, January 23, 1967, Saline 
County, December 21, 1965, Union County, 
May 25, 1966, Wabash County, January 26, 
1967, Washington County, January 27, 1967, 
Wayne County, January 27, 1967, White 
County, May 27, 1966, Williamson County, 
December 28, 1965. 

Rep. Springer (22nd District): Champaign 
County, 2/6/67, Clark County, 2/6/67, Coles 
County, 2/6/67, Cumberland County, 2/6/67, 
DeWitt County, 2/7/67, Douglas County, 
2/17/67, Edgar County, 2/8/67, Macon County, 
2/15/67, Moultrie County, 2/20/67, Piatt 
County, 2/20/67. 

Rep. Shipley (23rd District): Bond 
County, 1/4/67, Clay County, 1/6/67, Clinton 
County, 1/6/67, Crawford County, 1/6/67, 
Effingham County, 2/8/67, Payette County, 
1/10/67, Jasper County, 1/12/67, Lawrence 
County, 1/16/67, Macoupin County, 1/17/67, 
Madison County, 12/16/65, Marion County, 
1/18/67, Montgomery County, 1/19/67, Rich- 
land County, 1/23/67, Shelby County, 
2/24/67. 

Rep. Price (24th District): Madison 
County, 12/16/65, St. Clair County, 12/3/65. 


Burke County, 


Bibb County, 
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INDIANA (17) 
Rep. Madden (ist District), Rep. Halleck 
(and District): Lake County, 6/1/66. 
Rep. Roush (5th District): Madison 
County, 1/3/67. 
Rep. Bray (6th District): Marion County, 


5/2/66. 
. Myers (Tth District): 

County, 12/1/66. 

eg? Zion (8th District): Floyd County, 
May 2, 1966; Gibson County, November 1, 
1965; Harrison County, March 1, 1965; Knox 
County, May 2, 1966; Perry County, March 1, 
1965; 3 County, 8 1. 1965; Posey 
County, April 85 1 Spencer ~< 
March 1, 1965; V: County, ere 
1963; Warrick County, November 1, 1965. 

Rep. Hamilton (9th District): Bartholo- 
mew County, December 1, 1966; Switzerland 
County, December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Roudebush (10th District): Marion 
County, May 2, 1966; Tipton County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1966. 


Putnam 


Jacobs (llth District): Marion 
County, May 2, 1966. 
IOWA (42) 


Rep. Schwengel (1st District): Des Moines 
County, January 9, 1967; Henry County, Jan- 
uary 13, 1967; Johnson County, December 6, 
1966; Lee County, January 11, 1967; Scott 
County, December 5, 1966; Van Buren 
County, April 5, 1966; Washington County, 
January 10, 1967, 

Rep. Culver (2nd District): 
County, April 1, 1966. 

Rep. Gross (3rd District): Butler County, 
December 19, 1966; Cerro Gordo County, De- 
cember 15, 1966; Franklin County, December 
5, 1966; Grundy County, December 14, 1966; 
Hamilton County, December 5, 1966; Hardin 
County, February 6, 1967. 

Rep. Kyl (4th District): Appanoose Coun- 
ty, December 6, 1965, Benton County, Janu- 
ary 9, 1967, Clarke County, November 7, 1966, 
Davis County, November 7, 1966, Decatur 
County, April.6, 1966, Jasper County, Decem- 
ber 12, 1966, Lucas County, December 2, 1965, 
Marshall County, December 5, 1966, Tama 
County, January 10, 1967, Union County, 
January 17, 1967, Wapello County, November 
7, 1966, Warren County, January 3, 1967, 
Wayne County, December 6, 1965. 

Rep. Mayne (6th District) : Calhoun Coun- 
ty, November 7, 1966, Ida County, November 
8, 1966, O'Brien County, April 4, 1966, Plym- 
outh County, November 15, 1966, Sioux 
County. November 9, 1966, Woodbury Coun- 
ty, April 4, 1966. 

Rep. Scherle (7th District): Adams Coun- 
ty, January 5, 1967, Dallas County, December 
12, 1966, Greene County, December 6, 1966, 
Guthrie County, December 5, 1966, Harrison 
County, January 4, 1967, Madison County, 
December 5, 1966, Monona County, Novem- 
ber 9, 1966, Pottawattamie County, February 
6, 1967, Taylor County, January 5, 1967. 

KANSAS (6) 


Rep. Skubitz (5th District): Bourbon 
County, May 4, 1965, Cherokee County, 
May 6, 1965, Crawford County, April 1, 1965, 
Labette County, April 5, 1966, Wilson Coun- 
ty, December 2, 1966. 


KENTUCKY (44) 


Rep. Stubblefield (ist District): Logan 
County, 12/1/66, Muhlenberg County, 
12/1/66, Todd County, 12/1/66. 


Dubuque 


Rep. Natcher (2nd District): Simpson 
County, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Cowger (ard District): Jefferson 
County, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Snyder (4th District): Campbell 


County, 12/1/66, Jefferson County, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Carter (5th District): Adair County, 
12/1/66, Bell County, 3/7/66, Casey County, 
11/1/86, Clay County, March 7, 1966, Clin- 
ton County, November 1, 1966, Cumberland 
County, December 1, 1966, Estill County, 
November 1, 1966, Harlan County, November 
8, 1965, Jackson County, May 2, 1966, Knox 
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County, May 2, 1966, Laurel County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1966, Leslie County, March 1, 1965, 
Lincoln County, November 1, 1966, McCreary 
County, December 1, 1966, Owsley County, 
February 1, 1965, Pulaski County, December 
May 2, 1966, 
Russell County, November 1, 1966, Wayne 
County, November 7, 1966, Whitley County, 
December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Watts (6th District): Clark County, 
November 1, 1966, Montgomery County, 
November 1, 1968. 

Rep. Perkins (7th District): Bath County, 
November 1, 1966; Breathitt County, Febru- 
ary 1,1965; Carter County, November 1, 1966; 
Elliott County, April 1, 1966; *Floyd County, 
June 1, 1961; Johnson County, February 1, 
1965; *Knott County, December 3, 1962; Lee 
County, October 4, 1965; Letcher County, 
March 1, 1965; Magoffin County, March 1, 
1965; Martin County, February 1, 1965; 
Menifee County, March 7, 1966; Morgan 
County, October 4, 1965; *Perry County, 
March 4, 1963; Pike County, November 8, 
1965; Wolfe County, October 4, 1965. 

LOUISIANA (22) 

Rep. Boggs (2nd District): St. James Par- 
ish, March 1, 1966; St. John the Baptist 
Parish, June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Willis (3rd District): Assumption 
Parish, November 2, 1965; Iberia Parish, May 
3, 1966; Lafayette Parish, December 1, 1965; 
St. Martin Parish, May 4, 1965; Vermilion 
Parish, May 4, 1965. 

Rep. Waggonner (4th District): Red River 
Parish, January 10, 1967. 

Rep. Passman (5th District): Caldwell 
Parish, April 5, 1966; Franklin Parish, De- 
oe 7, 1966; Richland Parish, December 

» 1966. 

Rep. Rarick (6th District): East Baton 
Rouge Parish, January 11, 1967; Iberville 
Parish, April 6, 1966; Pointe Coupee Parish, 
March 4, 1965. 

Rep. Edwards (7th District): Acadia Parish 
February 2, 1965, Calcasieu Parish, December 
1, 1965, *Evangeline Parish, January 7. 1963, 
Jefferson Davia Parish, May 4, 1968, St. 
Landry Parish, March 2, 1965. 

Rep. Long (8th District) : *Avoyelles Parish, 
March 1, 1963, Natchitoches Parish, April 6, 
1965, Winn Parish, April 6, 1965. 

MAINE (1) 

Rep. Hathaway (2nd District): 

scoggin County, June 17, 1966. 
MARYLAND (10) 

Rep. Morton (ist District): Anne Arundel 
County, February 7, 1966, Caroline County, 
January 12, 1967, Dorchester County, July 12, 
1965, Queen Annes County, November 16, 
1965, Talbot County, October 13, 1966. 

Rep. Garmatz (ard District) : Anne Arundel 
County, February 7, 1966, Baltimore County, 
July 11, 1966. 


County, July 11, 1966. 
Rep 


Andro- 


Baltimore 


Rep. Mathias (6th District): Allegany 
County, June 7, 1966, Garrett County, June 
10, 1966. 

Rep. Friedel (7th District): 
County, July 11, 1966. 

Rep. Gude (8th District): Anne Arundel 
County, February 7, 1966. 

MICHIGAN (6) 

Rep. Conyers (1st District), Rep. Esch (2nd 

District): Wayne County, 7/1/68. 


Baltimore 


Rep. Harvey (8th District): St. Clair 
County, 12/1/65. 
Ruppe (liith District): Gogebic 


County, 5/17/65, Houghton County, 6/3/65. 
Rep, O'Hara (12th District): Macomb 

County, 12/1/65, Wayne County, 7/1/65." 
Rep. Diggs (13th District), Rep. Nedzi (14th 

District), Rep. William Ford (15th District), 
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Rep. Dingell (16th District), Rep. Griffiths 
(17th District) : Wayne County, July 1, 1965 

Rep. Broomfield (18th District): Oakland 
County, December 1, 1965. 

Rep. McDonald (19th District): Oakland 
County, December 1, 1965, Wayne County, 
July 1, 19652 

MINNESOTA (29) 


Rep. Quie (ist District): Dakota County, 
(and District): 


January 3, 1967. 
Pipestone 
County, January 4, 1967. 


Rep. Nelsen 

Rep. MacGregor (3rd District): Anoka 
County, January 3, 1967, Hennepin County, 
August 2, 1966. 

Rep. Karth (4th District): Ramsey County, 
July 1, 1965, Washington County, January 5, 
1967 


Rep. Fraser (5th District) : Ramsey County, 
July 1, 1965. 

Rep. Zwach (6th District): Benton County, 
January 4, 1967, Big Stone County, June 2, 
1966, Chippewa County, December 2, 1966, 
Crow Wing County, June 1. 1966, Kendiyoh! 
County, May 2, 1966, Lac qui Parle County, 
May 2, 1966, Renville County, January 4, 1967, 
Stearns County, January 3, 1966, Swift 
County, June 2, 1966, Wright County, Janu- 
ary 3, 1967. 

Rep. Langen (7th District) : Becker County, 
May 2, 1966, Beltrami County, December 1, 
1965, Hubbard County, May 2, 1966, Otter 
Tail County, January 5, 1967, Polk County, 
January 6, 1967, Roseau County, January 9, 
1967. 

Rep. Blatnik (8th District): Aitkin County, 
December 5, 1965, *Carlton County, March 4, 
1963, *Itasca County, June 7, 1961, Koochi- 
cing County, April 1, 1965, Lake County, 
April 1, 1965, Pine County, December 5, 1966, 
St. Louls County, June 5, 1961. 

MISSISSIPPI (20) 


Rep. Abernethy (ist District): Attala 
County, January 3, 1967, Chickasaw County, 
September 1, 1965, Clay County, July 5, 1966, 
Leflore County, February 1, 1967, Lowndes 
County, September 1, 1965. 

Rep. Whitten (2nd District): Coahoma 
County, November 1, 1965, De Soto County, 
February 1, 1967, Lee County, January 3, 
1967, Panola County, January 3, 1967, Quit- 
man County, February 1, 1967, Tallahatchie 
County, February 1, 1967, Yalobusha County, 
February 1, 1967. 

Rep. Williams (3rd District): Pike County, 
January 3, 1967, Warren County, February 1, 
1967. 

Rep. Montgomery (4th District): Madison 
County, October 1, 1965, Yazoo County, Jan- 
uary 3, 1967. 

Rep. Colmer (5th District): Forrest 
County, April 4, 1966, Harrison County, July 
1, 1965, Jones County, July 1, 1965, Marion 
County, January 3, 1967. 

MISSOURI (1) 

Rep. Karsten (lst District), Rep. Curtis 
(2nd District), Rep. Sullivan (3rd District) : 
*City of St. Louis, January 2, 1963. 

MONTANA (3) 

Rep. Olsen (ist District): Deer Lodge 
County, April 1, 1966, *Silver Bow County, 
June 1, 1961. 

Rep. Battin (and District): 
County, December 1, 1965. 

NEBRASKA (22) 

Rep. Denney (ist District); Cuming 
County. February, 7, 1967, Dakota County, 
February 7, 1967, Gage County, December 7. 
1966, Lancaster County, June 1, 1965, Nemaha 
County, November 1, 1966, Saunders County, 
1 1. 1965, York County, November 1, 

Rep. Cunningham (2nd District) : 


las County, January 3, 1967 = 
: , 1967, Sarpy Co 
April 4, 1966. 7 SOU 


Rep. Martin (3rd District) : Banner Coun 
May 2, 1966 Boone County, December = 


1966, Boyd County, February 15, 1967, Buffalo 
County, December 5, 1966, Clay County, Jan- 
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uary 12, 1967, Custer County, November 1, 
1966, Franklin County, January 13, 1967, Hall 
County, December 5, 1966, Holt County, De- 
cember 29, 1966, Keith County, November 1, 
1966, Morrill County, June 1, 1966, Rock 
County, February 28, 1967, Scotts Bluff 
Couny, May 2, 1966, Sheridan County, May 2, 
1966. 


NEW JERSEY (4) 


Rep. Hunt (ist District): Camden County, 
February 1, 1967. 


Rep, Sandman (2nd District): Salem 
County, December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Thompson (4th District): Mercer 
County, June 1, 1966. 

Rep. Widnall (7th District): Bergen 


County, February 1, 1967. 
NEW MEXICO (17) 

Rép. Morris (AL), Rep. Walker (AL): 
Chaves County, April 1, 1966, Colfax County, 
December 1, 1965, Curry County, June 1, 
1966, Eddy County, May 2, 1966, Guadalupe 
County, February 1, 1967, Harding County, 
November 2, 1965, Lea County, May 2, 1966, 
*Mora County, June 3, 1963, Quay County, 
November 2, 1965, Rio Arriba County, March 
2, 1965, Roosevelt County, June 1, 1966, San- 
doval County, April 1, 1965, *San Miguel 
County, June 5, 1961, *Santa Fe County, 
June 3, 1963, Taos County, March 3, 1965, 
Torrance County, February 1, 1967, Union 
County, December 1, 1965. 

NEW YORK (1) 

Rep. McCarthy (39th District}, Rep. Dulski 
(Aist District) ; Erie County Welfare District, 
February 1, 1966. 

NORTH CAROLINA (22) 

Rep. Jones (ist District): Bertie County, 
November 1, 1965; Chowan County, Novem- 
ber 1, 1965; Dare County, November 15, 1965; 
Martin County, March 1, 1965; Northampton 
County, March 1, 1965. 

Rep. Fountain (2nd District): Franklin 
County, March 4, 1966; Granville County, 
April 1, 1966; Halifax County, March 1, 1965. 

Rep. Henderson (8rd District): Harnett 
es January 3, 1967; Lee County, April 

, 1966. 

Rep. Gardner (4th District): Chatham 
County, May 16, 1966; Moore County, April 
1, 1966; *Nash County, November 1, 1962; 
Orange County, May 2, 1966. 

Rep. Galifianakis (5th District): Durham 
County, December 1, 1966; Forsyth County, 
March 1, 1965; Person County, May 2, 1966. 

Rep. Lennon (7th District): New Hanover 
County, December 1, 1966; Scotland County, 
December 1, 1966. 

Rep. (9th District): Cabarrus 
County, December 12, 1966; Surry County, 
March 1, 1965. 

Rep. Whitener (10th District): Cleveland 
County, January 3, 1967. 

NORTH DAKOTA (1) 

Rep. Kleppe (and District): Morton Coun- 
ty, December 1, 1966. 

OHIO (33) 

Rep. Taft (1st District) Rep. Clancy (2nd 
District): Hamilton County, 4/1/65. 

Rep. Whalen (3rd District): Montgomery 
County, 6/1/66. 

Rep. McCulloch (4th District) : Allen Coun- 
ty, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Harsha (6th District): Clermont 
County, 12/1/65, Scioto County, 6/3/66. 

Rep. Brown (7th District): Clark County, 
12/1/66. 

Rep. Betts (8th District): Richland Coun- 
ty, 11/1/66. 

Rep. Ashley (9th District): *Lucas Coun- 
ty, 12/3/62, 

Rep. Miller (10th District): Athens Coun- 
ty, 11/1/66, Lawrence County, 11/1/66, Mor- 
ay „ 11/1/66, Washington County, 

Rep. Stanton (11th District): Lake Coun- 
ty, 11/1/66, Summit County, 5/2/66. 

Rep. Devine (12th District): Franklin 
County, 1/3/66. 
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Rep. Mosher (13th District): Lorain Coun- 
ty, 12/1/66. 

Rep. Ayres (14th District): Summit Coun- 
ty. 5/2/66. 

Rep. Wylie (15th District): Franklin Coun- 
ty, 1/3/66. 

Rep. Bow (16th Distict): Carrol County, 
February 1, 1967, Mahoning County, May 2, 
1966, Stark County, May 2, 1966. 

Rep. Ashbrook (17th District): Ashland 
County, January 3, 1967, Coshocton County, 
February 1, 1967, Guernsey County, February 
6, 1967, Holmes County, December 1, 1966, 
Knox County, February 1, 1967, Wayne 
County, January 3, 1967. 

Rep, Hays (18th District): Belmont 
County, February 1, 1967, Columbiana 
County, December 1, 1966, Harrison County, 

ember 1, 1966, Monroe County, February 
1, 1967, Jeferson County, December 1, 1966, 
Tuscarawas County, December 1, 1966. 
Rep. Kirwan (19th District): Trumbull 
ty, December 1, 1966. 

Rep, Feighan (20th District), Rep. Vanik 

(21st District), Rep. Bolton (22nd District), 
. Minshall (23rd District): *Cuyahoga 
County, May 1, 1963: 

Rep, Lukens (24th District): Montgomery 

County, June 1, 1966. 
OREGON (1) 

Rep. Green (3rd District): *Multnomah 

County, December 3, 1962. 
PENNSYLVANIA (29) 
Rep. Barrett (1st District), Rep. Nix (2nd 
District), Rep. Byrne (3rd District), Rep. Eil- 
(4th District), Rep. Green (5th Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia County, May 2, 1966. 
Rep. McDade (10th District): Bradford 
ty, June 1, 1966, Lackawanna County, 
April 1, 1966, Sullivan County, January 3, 
1967, Susquehanna County, January 3, 1967, 
Tioga County, June 1, 1966, Wyoming County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Flood (11th District): Luzerne Coun- 
ty, October 1, 1962, 

Rep. Whalley (12th District): Blair Coun- 
ty, February 1, 1967, Huntingdon County, 
April 1, 1966, Mifflin County, June 1, 1966, 

rset County, May 3, 1965. 
Rep. Moorhead (14th District): Allegheny 
ty, April 1, 1965.“ 

Rep. Schneebeli (17th District): Dauphin 

County, January 3, 1967, Northumberland 
ty. January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Corbett (18th District), Rep. Holland 
575 District): Allegheny County, April 1, 

Rep. Saylor (22nd District): Armstrong 
County, February 1, 1967, Cambria County, 
March 1, 1963, Clarion County, February 1, 
1967, Indiana County, May 3, 1965, Jeffedson 

ty, February 1, 1967. 

Rep. Johnson (23rd District): Clearfield 
County, May 3, 1965, Clinton County, Janu- 
Ae) 1967, McKean County, June 1, 1966, 

County, June 1, 1966, Venango County, 
Pebruary 1, 1967. se 2 

Rep. Vigorito (24th District): Crawford 
County, February 1, 1967. 

Rep. Morgan (26th District): Fayette 
County, June 1, 1961, Greene County, May 3, 
oe Washington County, June 1, 1966, 

Fulton (27th District): Alleghen 
County, April 1, 1965. sided 
RHODE ISLAND (4) 

Rep. 


St Germain (ist District): City of 
Central Falls, September 1, 1966, City of 
Pawtucket, September 1, 1966, City of Provi- 
dene. November 16, 1965, City of Woon- 
Socket, September 1, 1966. 

Rep. Fogarty (and District): City of Provi- 
dence, November 16, 1965. 

BOUTH CAROLINA (8) 

Rep. Rivers (ist District): 
County, February 1, 1967. 
— 
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Rep. Dorn (ard District) : Edgefield County, 
November 15, 1966, McCormick County, 
March 15, 1966. 

Rep. Gettys (5th District): Cherokee 
County, January 4, 1966, York County, De- 
cember 13, 1965. 

Rep. McMillan (6th District): Dillon 
County, June 1, 1965, Lee County, April 1, 
1966, Williamsburg County, April 1, 1966. 

TENNESSEE (38) 

Rep. Quillen (1st District): Cocke County, 
November 1, 1966, Hancock County, April 7, 
1966, Sevier County, December 1, 1966. 

Rep. Duncan (2nd District): Anderson 
County, May 2, 1966, Campbell County, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965, Claiborne County, February 1, 
1965, Knox County, December 1, 1966, 
Morgan County, November 1, 1966, Scott 
County, February 1, 1965. 

Rep. Brock (3rd District): Bledsoe County, 
November 1, 1966, *Grundy County, June 10, 
1963, *Hamilton County, June 10, 1963, 
*Marion County, June 10, 1963, Meigs 
County, November 1, 1966, *Sequatchie 
County, June 10, 1963. 

Rep. Evins (4th District) : Cannon County, 
November 1, 1966, Fentress County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1966, Pickett County, November 1, 
1966, Rutherford County, November 1, 1966, 
Smith County, November 1, 1966, Wilson 
County, November 1, 1966. 

Rep. Anderson (6th District): Lawrence 
County, November 7, 1966, Macon County, 
November 1, 1966, Sumner County, Novem- 
ber 1, 1966, Trousdale County, November 1, 
1966. 

Rep. Blanton (7th District): Chester 
County, November 1, 1966, Fayette County, 
April 1, 1965, Hardeman County, May 17, 
1965, Hardin County, December 1, 1966, Mc- 
Natry County, May 2, 1966, Shelby County, 
February 1, 1966. 

Rep. Everett (8th District): Dyer County, 
November 1, 1965; Haywood County, April 1, 
1965; Henry County, November 1, 1966; Lake 
County, May 2, 1966; Lauderdale County, 
November 1, 1965; Shelby County, February 
1, 1966; Tipton County, April 1, 1966; Weakley 
County, November 1, 1966. 

Rep. Kuykendall (9th District): Shelby 
County, February 1, 1966, 

TEXAS (2) 

Rep. Teague (6th District), Rep. Wright 
(12th District): Tarrant County, October 1, 
1965. 


Rep. White (j6th District): El Paso 
County, December 6, 1966. 
UTAH (20) 
Rep. Burton (Ist District): Box Elder 


County, November 1, 1965; Cache County, 
December 1, 1965; Carbon County, June 2, 
1966; Davis County, January 3, 1966; Emery 
County, June 2, 1966; Garfield County, No- 
vember 1, 1966; Kane County, November 1, 
1966; Morgan County, November 9, 1965; 
Piute County, November 1, 1965; Rich 
County, December 1, 1965; Sanpete County, 
December 1, 1966; Sevier County, January 3, 
1967; Utah County, June 1, 1966; Wayne 
County, January 3, 1967; Weber County, June 
1, 1965. 

Rep. Lloyd (2nd District): Beaver County, 
February 3, 1967; Iron County, February 7, 
1967; Juab County, December 1, 1966; Mil- 
lard County, December 1, 1966; Washington 
County, February 3, 1967. 

5 VERMONT (1) 

Rep. Staford (AL): St. Albans Welfare 
District, November 1, 1965; Franklin County, 
Grand Isle County, Lamoille County. 

VIRGINIA (7) 

Rep. Downing (Ist District): Chesapeake 
City, November 15, 1966. 

Rep. Hardy (2nd District): City of Nor- 
folk, April 11, 1966. 

Rep. Tuck (5th District): City of Danville, 
June 1, 1966. 
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Rep. Wampler (9th District): City of 
Bristol, March 4, 1966; *Dickenson County, 
March 4, 1963; *Lee County, March 5, 1963; 
*Wise County, February 1, 1963, 

WASHINGTON (23) 


Rep. Meeds (2nd District): Clallam County, 
December 1, 1966, Jefferson County, Decem- 
ber 1, 1966. 

Rep. Hansen (3rd District): Clark County, 
November 1, 1966, Cowlitz County, December 
1, 1966, *Grays Harbor County, September 
3, 1963, Lewis County, November 1, 1966, 
Mason County, December 1, 1966, Pacific 
County, November 1, 1965, Skamania Gounty, 
November 1, 1966, Thurston County, Novem- 
ber 2, 1965, Wahkiakum County, December 
1, 1966. 

Rep. May (4th District): Adams County, 
January 3, 1967, Asotin County, January 3, 
1967, Benton County, April 1, 1966, Columbia 
County, January 3, 1967, Franklin County, 
April 1, 1966, Garfield County, January 3, 
1967, Klickitat County, November 1, 1966, 
Walia Walla County, January 3, 1967, Whit- 
man County, January 3, 1967, Yakima 
County, April 1, 1966. 

Rep. Foley (5th District): Lincoln County, 
January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Hicks (6th District): Kitsap County, 
December 1, 1966. 

WEST VIRGINIA (40) 

Rep. Moore (Ist District) : Braxton County, 
May 2, 1966, Calhoun County, January 3, 
1967, Doddridge County, January 3, 1967, 
Gilmer County, January 3, 1967, Harrison 
County, January 3, 1967, Lewis County Jan- 
uary 3, 1967, Marion County, January 3, 1967, 
Taylor County, January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Staggers (2nd District): Barbour 
County, January 3, 1967; Greenbrier County, 
May 2, 1966; Monongalia County, January 3, 
1967; Pendleton County, January 3, 1967; 
Pocahontas County, January 3, 1967; Preston 
County, January 3, 1967; Randolph County, 
January 3, 1967; Tucker County, January 3, 
1967; Upshur County, January 3, 1967; Web- 
ster County, November 1, 1965. 

Rep. Slack (ard District): Boone County, 
October 1, 1965; Clay County, November 1, 
1965; Kanawha County, November 1, 1965; 
Nicholas County, May 2, 1966; Raleigh Coun- 
ty, October 1, 1965. 

Rep. Hechler (4th District): Cabell Coun- 
ty, January 3, 1967; Jackson County, Janu- 
ary 3, 1967; Lincoln County, November 1, 
1965; “Logan County, November 1, 1962; 


uary 3, 1967; *Wayne County, November 1, 
1962; Wirt County, January 3, 1967; Wood 
County, January 3, 1967. 

Rep. Kee (5th District): Fayette County, 
October 1, 1965; *McDowell County, May 29, 
1961; Mercer County, May 2, 1966; *Mingo 
County, November 1, 1962; Monroe County, 
May 2, 1966; Summers County, May 2, 1966; 
Wyoming County, May 2, 1966, 

WISCONSIN (18) 

Rep. Thomson (ard District): Crawford 

County, December 6, 1965; Grant County, 


“December 1, 1965; Lafayette County, Decem- 


ber 1, 1965; Pepin County, May 2, 1966; Pierce 
County, May 2, 1966; Vernon County, De- 
cember 1, 1966. 

Rep, Zablocki (4th District): Rep, Reuss 
(5th District); Milwaukee County, January 
3, 1966. 

Rep. Laird (7th District); Langlade Coun- 
ty, March 1, 1965. : 

Rep. Byrnes (8th District); Door County, 
February 3, 1967; Kewaunee County, Febru- 
ary 1, 1967. 

Rep. Davis (9th District): Milwaukee 
County, January 3, 1966; Waukesha County, 
May 2, 1966. 

Rep. O’Konski (10th District): Burnett 
County, May 2, 1966; *Douglas County, No- 
vember 1, 1962; Dunn County, May 2, 1966; 
*Iron County, March 1, 1963; Price County, 
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March 1, 1965; Rusk County, December 5, 
1966; St. Croix County, December 5, 1966. 
WYOMING (23) 

Rep. Harrison (AL): Albany County, Janu- 
ary 3, 1967; Big Horn County, March 1. 1966; 
Campbell County, April 20, 1965; Carbon 
County, December 1, 1965; Converse County, 
December 1, 1966; Crook County, November 1, 
1966; Fremont County, April 20, 1965; Goshen 
County, December 1, 1966; Hot Springs 
County, November 1, 1966; Johnson County, 
April 20, 1965; Laramie County, January 3, 
1967; Lincoln County, April 20, 1965; Natrona 
County, November 1, 1965; Niobrara County, 
December 1, 1966; Park County, November 1, 
1966; Platte County, January 3, 1967; Sher- 
idan County, March 1, 1966; Sublette County, 
April 20, 1965; Sweetwater County, April 1, 
1966; Teton County, April 20, 1965; Uinta 
County, April 1, 1966; Washakie County, No- 
vember 1, 1966; Weston County, April 20, 
1965, 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN WHICH NEW FOOD 
STAMP PROJECTS ARE TO START 


Next, Mr. Speaker, I submit a list of 
the areas, including congressional dis- 
tricts, in which new food stamp projects 
are to start in the near future: 

Foop STAMP PROGRAM—DESIGNATED AREAS 
Nor Yer IN OPERATION AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 
1967 

ALABAMA 

Bullock County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Andrews, 

Dallas County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Nichols. 

Lamar County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Bevill, 

ARKANSAS 

Boone County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Hammerschmidt. 

Dallas County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Drew County: 4th District, Representative 


Pryor. 
Greene County: ist District, Representa- 


tive Gathings. 
Johnson County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Hammerschmidt. 


Marion County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Hammerschmidt, 

Ouachita County, 
sentative Pryor. 

Saline County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 


4th District, Repre- 


CALIFORNIA 


Modoc County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tiye Johnson. 

Riverside County, 38th District, Repre- 
sentative Tunney. 

San Mateo County, 11th District, Repre- 
sentative Younger. 

Santa Clara County: 9th District, Repre- 
sentative Edwards; 10th District, Represent- 
ative Gubser. 

Sonoma County: ist District, Represent- 
ative Clausen. 

COLORADO 

Archuleta County, 4th District, Represent- 
ative Aspinall. 

Deita County: 4th District, Represents- 
tive Aspinall, 

Dolores County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Aspinall, 

Garfield County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Aspinall. 

Gunnison County, 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Aspinall, 

Hinsdale County: 4th District, Represent- 
ative Aspinall. 

Morgan County, 4th District, Representa- 
tive Aspinall, 

Yuma County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Evans, 
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CONNECTICUT 


Hartford Welfare District: 1st District, 
Representative Daddario; 6th District, Rep- 
resentative Meskill. 

Middletown Welfare District: 2nd District, 
Representative St. Onge. 

New Haven Welfare District: 3rd District, 
Representative Giaimo; 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Monagan, 


GEORGIA 


Berrien County: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Stuckey. 

Clay County: 2nd District, Representative 
O'Neal. 

Colquitt County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive O'Neal. 

Coweta County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Flynt. ` 

Dougherty County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative O'Neal. 

Grady County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive O'Neal. 

Greene County: 10th District, Representa- 
tive Stephens. 

HAWAN 


Hawail County: At Large, Representative 
Matsunaga and Representative Mink. 


ILLINOIS 


Adams County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Brown County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Cass County: 20th District, Representative 
Findley. 

Christian County: 23rd District, Repre- 
sentative Shipley. 

Hancock County: 20th District, Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Logan County: 22nd District, Representa- 
tive Springer. 

Mason County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

McDonough County: 20th District, Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Menard County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Morgan County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Pike County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. 

Sangamon County: 20th District, Repre- 
sentative Findley. 

Schuyler County: 20th District, Repre- 
senative Findley. 

Scott County: 20th District, Representa- 
tive Findley. 

INDIANA 

Daviess County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Myers. 

Orange County: 9th District, Representa- 
tive Hamilton. 

IOWA 

Buena Vista County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 

Clay County: 6th District, Representative 
Mayne. 

Dickinson County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 

Emmet County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Mayne. 

Humboldt County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 

Jefferson County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Schwengel. 

Kossuth County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Mayne. 

Linn County: 2nd District, Representative 
Culver. 

Montgomery County: 7th District, Repre- 
sentative Scherle. 

Palo Alto County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Mayne. 

Ringgold County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Kyl. 

Story County: 5th District, Representative 
Smith. 

KENTUCKY 

Allen County: 2nd District, Representa- 

tive Natcher. 
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Butler County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Stubblefield. 

Fleming County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Perkins. 

Grant County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Snyder. 

Greenup County; 7th District, Representa- 
tive Perkins. 

Hickman County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Stubblefield. 

Kenton County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Snyder. 

Powell County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Watts. 

Rowan County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Perkins. 

Shelby County; 6th District, Representa- 
tive Watts. 

LOUISIANA 

era} Parish: 8th District, Representative 

ng. 7 

Beauregard Parish: 8th District, Repre- 
sentative Long. 

Cameron Parish: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Edwards. 7 

Concordia Parish: 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Passman. 

Tensas Parish: 5th District, Representative 
Passman. 

West Carroll Parish: 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Passman. 

MAINE 

City of Bangor: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Hathaway. 

City of Portland: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Kyros. 

City of Waterville: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Kyros. 

Washington County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Hathaway. 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore City: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Garmatz; 4th District, Representative 
Fallon; 5th District, Representative Machen; 
7th District, Representative Friedel. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Areas to be specified. 

MICHIGAN 

Berrien County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Hutchinson. 

Crawford County: 
sentative Cederberg. 

Gratiot County: 10th District, Representa- 
tive Cederberg. 

Ingham County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Chamberlain. 

Iron County: 1ith District, Representative 
Ruppe. 

Jackson County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Chamberlain. 

Kaiamazoo County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Brown, 

Pia County: 5th District, Representative 

Keweenaw County: llth District, Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. — 

Lake County: 11th District, Representative 
Ruppe. 


10th District, Repre- 


Lapeer County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Riegle. 

Mackinac County: 11th District, Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. 

Midland County: 
sentative Cederberg. 

Monroe County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Esch. 

Ontonagon County: ilth District, Repre- 
sentative Ruppe. 

Van Buren County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Hutchinson. 

Washtenaw County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Esch. 


10th District, Repre- 


MINNESOTA 
Blue Earth County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Nelsen. 


Carver County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Nelsen. 
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Cass County: 7th District, Representative 
Langen. 

Chisago County: 8th District, Representa- 
tiye Blatnik. 

Yellow Medicine County: 
Representative Zwach. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Bolivar County; ist District, Representa- 
tive Abernethy. 

Claiborne County: 3rd District, Represent- 
ative Williams, 

Covington County: 5th District, Repre- 
Sentative Colmer. 

Grenada County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Whitten. 

Hinds County: 3rd District, Representative 
Wiliams. 

Holmes County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Montgomery. 

Jackson County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Colmer. 

Jeferson Davis County: 5th District, Rep- 
resentative Colmer. 

Lamar County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Colmer. 

Lawrence County: 5th District, Represent- 
ative Colmer. 

Lincoln County: 3rd District, Representa- 
‘tive Williams. 

Marshall County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Whitten. 

Monroe County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Abernethy. 

Oktibbeha County: Ist District, Represent- 
atiye Abernethy. 

Scott County: 4th District, Representative 
Montgomery. 

Sunflower County: Ist District, Represent- 
ative Abernethy. 

Tunica County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Whitten. 

Washington County: ist District, Repre- 
sentative Abernethy. 

NEBRASKA 

Antelope County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Arthur County; 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Butler County: Ist District, Representative 
Denney. 

Dawson County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. i 

Kearney County: 3rd- District, Representa- 
tive Martin, 

Adams County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 

Cedar County: ist District, Representative 
Denney. 


6th District, 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Sandman. 

Ocean County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Howard; 6th District, Representative 
Cahill. 


Passaic County: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Joelson. 

Union County: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Dwyer; 13th District, Representative 
Gallagher. 

NEW MEXICO 

DeBaca County, Lincoln County, Otero 
County: At Large, Representatives Morris and 
Walker. 

NEW YORK 

Cattaraugus County: 38th District, Repre- 
sentative Goodell. 

Chautauqua County, City of Jamestown: 
38th District, Representative Goodell. 

Clinton County: 30th District, Representa- 
tive King. 

Essex County: 30th District, Representa- 
tive King. 


Genesee County: 37th District, Represent- 
ative Conable. 

Monroe County: 36th District, Representa- 
tive Horton; 37th District, Representative 
Conable, 
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Niagara County: 40th District, Representa- 
tive Smith, 
Ontario County: 35th District, Representa- 
tive Stratton. 
Orleans County: 37th District, Representa- 
tive Conable. 
St. Lawrence County: 3ist District, Rep- 
Tesentative McEwen. 
Wayne County: 36th District, Representa- 
tive Horton. 
Wyoming County: 37th District, Repre- 
sentative Conable. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Clay County: lith District, Representative 
Taylor. 
Rowan County: 9th Distict, Repesenta- 
tive Broyhill, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Cavalier County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Andrews. 
Emmons County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Kleppe. 
Oliver County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Kleppe. 
Pierce County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Andrews. 
Towner County: 
sentative Andrews. 
OHIO 
Muskingum County: 17th District, Rep- 
Tesentative Ashbrook. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver County: 25th District, Representa- 
tive Clark. 
Carbon County: 11th District, Representa- 
tive Flood, 
Columbia County: llth District, Repre- 
sentative Flood. a 
Erie County: 24th District, Representative 
Vigorito. 
Juniata County: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Whalley. 
Lawrence County: 25th District, Repre- 
sentative Clark. 
Lycoming County: 17th District, Repre- 
sentative Schneebeli. 
Mercer County: 24th District, Representa- 
tive Vigorito. 
Montour County: 
sentative Schneebeli. 2 
Perry County: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Whalley. 
Wayne County: 10th District, Representa. 
tive McDade. 
Westmoreland County: 2ist District, Rep- 
resentative Dent. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville County: Sra District, Repre- 
sentative Dorn. 

Allendale County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Rivers. 

Jasper County: ist District, Representative 
Rivers. 

Kershaw County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Gettys. 

Laurens County; 4th District, Representa- 
tive Ashmore. 

Union County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Gettys. 


ist District, Repre- 


17th District, Repre- 


TENNESSEE 


Clay County: 4th District, Representative 
Evins. 

Coffee County: 4th District, Representative 
Evins. 

DeKalb County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Grainger County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Quillen. 

Hickman County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson. 

Jackson County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Loudon County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Brock. 

McMinn County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Brock. 

Obion County: 8th District, Representative 
Everett. 
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Overton County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins, 

Putnam County; th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Van Buren County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Evins. 

Wayne County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson. 

TEXAS 


Brewster County: 16th District, Represent- 
ative White. 

Culberson County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative White. 

Hudspeth County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative White. 

Jeff Davis County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative White. 

Pecos County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive White. 

Presidio County: 16th District, Represent- 
ative White. á 

Red River County: Ist District, Represent- 
ative Patman. 

Terrell County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive White. 

UTAH 


Duchesne County; lst District, Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Grand County: ist District, Representative 
Burton, 

Summit County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Tooele County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Lloyd. 

Uintah County: ist District, Representa- 
tive Burton. 

Wasatch County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Burton. 

VERMONT 


St. Johnsbury Welfare District (Caledonia, 


Essex and Orleans Counties): At Large, 
Representative Stafford. 
WASHINGTON 
Chelan County: 5th District, Representa- 


tive Foley. 

Douglas County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Foley. 

Perry County: 5th District, Representative 
Foley. 

Grant County: 4th District, Representative 
May. 

Island County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Meeds. 

Kittitas County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive May. 

Okanogan County: 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Foley, 

Pend Oreille County: 5th District, Repre- 
sentative Foley. 2 

San Juan County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Meeds. 

Skagit County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Meeds. 

Snohomish County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Meeds. 

Stevens County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Foley. 

Whatcom County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Meeds, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Brooke County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Moore, 

Hancock County: lst District, Representa- 
tive Moore. 

Marshal County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Moore. 

Ohio County: ist District, Representative 
Moore. 

Pleasants County: 4th District, Repre- 
sentative Hechler. 

Ritchie County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Hechler. 

Tyler County: 4th District, Representative 
Hechler. 

Wetzel County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Moore. 

WISCONSIN 

Adams County: 7th District, Representa- 

tive Laird. 
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Forest County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Laird. 

Marinette County: 8th District, Repre- 
sentative B 

Oneida County: 10th District, Representa- 
tive O’Konski. 

Trempealeau County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Thomson. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN WHICH ADDI- 

TIONAL FOOD STAMP PROJECTS ARE BEING 

ASKED 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I list below all of 
the areas in each congressional district 
seeking to be designated for inclusion 
in the food stamp program, but whose 
chances for inclusion will depend upon 
the appropriation of substantially more 
funds than so far have been authorized 


for the program: 
PACERS For Foop STAMP PROGRAM AS OF 
Fesruary 24, 1967 
ARKANSAS 


Chicot County: 4th District, 
tive Pryor. 

Ashley County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Logan County: 8rd District, 
tive Hammerschmidt. 

Desha County: 4th District, 
tive Pryor. 

Pope County: ard District, Representative 
Hammerschmidt. 

Columbia County: 4th District, Represen- 
tative Pryor. 

Sharp County: 2nd District, Representa- 

tive Mills. 

Stone County: 2nd District, Representative 
Mills. 

Little River County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Hammerschmidt. 

Crawford County: 3rd District, Represen- 
tative Hammerschmidt. 

Washington County: 3rd District, Repre- 
sentative Hammerschmidt, 

Randolph County: 2nd District, Represen- 
tative Mills. 

Lawrence County: 2nd District, Represen- 
tative Mills, 

Grant County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 
Union County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Pryor. 

Jackson County: 1st District, Representa- 
tive Gathings, 

Benton County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Hammerschmidt, 

Sebastian County: 3rd District, Represen- 
tative Hammerschmidt, 

Miller County: en District, Representa- 
tive, Pryor. 

GEORGIA 


Carroll County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Flynt. 

Chatham County: Ist District, Represen- 
tative Hagan. 
White County: 9th District, Representa- 

Landrum, 


Representa- 


Representa- 


Representa- 


Whitfield County: 7th District, Represen- 
tative Davis. 

Taylor County: Srd District, Representa- 
tive Brinkley. 

ILLINOIS 

Fulton County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Railsback. 

Knox County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Peoria County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Tazewell County: 18th District, Represen- 
tative Michel. 

Woodford County: 18th District, Repre- 
sentative Michel, 

Marshall County: 18th District, Represen- 
tative Michel, 

Stark County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 
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Bureau County: 18th District, Representa- 
tive Michel. 

Putnam County: 18th District, Represen- 
tative Michel. 

McLean County: 17th District, Represen- 
tative Arends. 

Warren County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Mercer County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Rallsback. 

Whiteside County: 19th District, Repre- 
sentative Rallsback. 

Rock Island County: 19th District, Repre- 
sentative Rallsback. 

Henry County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Railsback. 

Henderson County: 
sentative Railsback. 

LaSalle County: 15th District, Represen- 
tative Reid. 

Will County: 14th District, Representative 
Erlenborn. 

Kankakee County: 
sentative Arends, 

Kane County; 15th District, Representative 
Reid, 

Livingston County: 17th District, Repre- 
sentative Arends. 

Grundy County: 15th District, Represen- 
tative Reid. 

Ford County: 17th District, Representative 
Arends. 

Carroll County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson . 

JoDaviess County: 
sentative Anderson. 

Lee County: 16th District, Representative 
Anderson. 

McHenry County: 12th District, Represen- 
tative McClory. 

Winnebago County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative Anderson, 

Ogle County; 16th District, Representative 
Anderson. 

Stephenson County: 16th District, Repre- 
sentative Anderson. 

Boone County: 16th District, Representa- 
tive Anderson. 

DeKalb County: 15th District, Representa- 
tive Reid. 

Lake County: 12th District, Representative 
McClory. 

Du Page County: 14th District, Represent- 
ative Erlenborn. 

Kendall County: 15th District, Represent- 
ative Reld. 


19th District, Repre- 


17th District, Repre- 


16th District, Repre- 


KANSAS 
Marion County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Shriver. 
KENTUCKY 
McLean County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Stubblefield. 
Metcalfe County: 5th District, 3 
ative Carter. 
LOUISIANA 
Madison Parish: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Passman. 
Orleans Parish: ist District, Representa- 
tive Hébert. 
Orleans Parish: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Boggs. 
St. Helena Parish: 6th District, Represent- 
ative Rarick. 
MARYLAND 
Frederick County: 6th District, Represent- 
ative Mathias. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


New Bedford: 12th District, Representa- 
tive Keith. : 

8th District, Representative 

: 9th District, Representative Mo- 

llth District, Representative 

6th District, Representative 


Cambridge: 8th District, Representative 
O'Neill. 
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Somerville: 8th District, Representative 
O'Neill, 
MINNESOTA 
Murray County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tives Nelsen, 
NEBRASKA 


Merrick County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin, 
Howard County: 3rd District, Representa- 
tive Martin. 
NEW JERSEY 


Warren County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Thompson. 
Hudson County: 13th District, Represent- 
taive Gallagher. 
Hudson County: 14th District, Represent- 
ative Daniels. 
NEW YORK 


New York City: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Halpern. 

New York City: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Addabbo. 

New York City: 
tive Rosenthal. 

New York City: 
tive Celler. 

New York City: 
tive Brasco. 

New York City: 
tive Kelly. 

New York City: 
tive Multer. 

New York City: 
tive Rooney. 

New York City: 
tive Carey. 

New York City: 
tive Murphy. 

New York City: 
tice Kupferman. 

New York City: 
tive Powell. 

New York City: 
tive Farbstein. 

New York City: 
tive Ryan. 

New York City: 
tive Scheuer. 

New York City: 
tive Gilbert. 

New York City: 
tive Bingham. 

New York City: 24th District, Representa- 
tive Fino, 


8th District, Representa- 
10th District, Representa- 
1lth District, Representa- 
12th District, Representa- 
13th District, Representa- 
14th District, Representa- 
15th District, Representa- 
16th District, Representa- 
17th District, Representa- 
18th District, Representa- 
19th District, Representa- 
20th District, Representa- 
2ist District, Representa- 
22nd District, Representa- 
23rd District, Representa- 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Guilford County: 6th District, Represent- 
ative Kornegay. 

Warren County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Fountain. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Foster County: Ist District, Representative 
Andrews. 

Richland County: Ist District, Represent- 
ative Andrews. 

OHIO 1 

Adams County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive Harsha. 

Marion County: 8th District, Representa- 
tive Betts. 

Miami County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive McCulloch. 

Huron County: 13th District, Representa- 
tive Mosher. 

Wood County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Latta. 

Erie County: 13th District, Representative 
Mosher. 

Crawford County: 8th District, Represent- 
ative Betts. 

Logan County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Brown. 

Medina County: 14th District, Represent- 
ative Ayres. 

Champaign County: 7th District, Repre- 
sentative Brown. 

Sandusky County: 13th District, Repre- 
sentative Mosher, 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Union County; 17th District, Representa- 
tive Schneebeli. 

Snyder County: 17th District, Representa- 
ative Schneebell. 

Adams County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Goodling. 

Monroe County: 15th District, Representa- 
tive Rooney. 

York County: 19th District, Representative 
Goodling. 

Centre County: 23rd District, Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Northampton County: 15th District, Rep- 
resentative Rooney. 

Berks County: 6th District, Representative 
Rhodes. 

Butler County: 25th District, Representa- 
tive Clark. 

Delaware County: 7th District, Representa- 
tive Williams. 

Elk County: 23rd District, Representative 
Johnson. 

Cameron County: 23rd District, Represent- 
ative Johnson. 

Franklin County: 12th District, Represent- 
ative Whalley. 

Lancaster County: 
sentative Eshleman, 

Pike County: 10th District, Representative 
McDade. 

Forest County: 23rd District, Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Warren County: 23rd District, Representa- 
tive Johnson. 

Chester County: Sth District, Representa- 
tive Watkins. 

Cumberland County: 19th District, Rep- 
resentative Goodling. 

Lebanon County: 16th District, Represent- 
ative Eshleman. 

Lehigh County: 8th and 15th Districts, 
Representatives Rooney and Biester. 

Bucks County: 8th District, Representative 
Biester. 

Montgomery County: 13th District, Repre- 
sentative Schweiker. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Marion County: 6th District, Representa- 
tive McMillan. 

Darlington County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative McMillan. 

TENNESSEE 

Union County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Duncan. 

Bedford County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Roane County: 4th District, Representa- 
tive Evins. 

Hawkins County: Ist District, Representa- 
tive Quillen. 

Blount County 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Duncan. 

Cumberland County: 4th District, Repre- 
Sentative Evins. 

Polk County: 3rd District, Representative 
Brock. 


16th District, Repre- 


TEXAS 

Dickens County: 13th District, Representa- 
tive Purcell, 

Garza County: 19th District, Representa- 
tive Mahon. 

UTAH 

Salt Lake County: 2nd District, Repre- 

sentative Lloyd. 
WASHINGTON 


Pierce County: €th District, Representative 
Hicks, 
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Spokane County: 5th District, Representa- 
tive Foley. 

King County: Ist District, Representative 
Pelly; 2nd District, Representative Meeds; 
6th District, Representative Hicks; 7th Dis- 
trict, Representative Adams. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mineral County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Berkeley County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Grant County: 2nd District, Representative 
Staggers. 

Hampshire County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Staggers. 

Hardy County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

Jefferson County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Staggers. 

Morgan County: 2nd District, Representa- 
tive Staggers. 

WISCONSIN P 

Sheboygan County: 6th District, Repre- 
sentative Steiger. 

Columbia County: 2nd District, Repre- 
sentative Kastenmeier. 

FOOD STAMP PLAN WOULD HAVE TO BE CURTAILED 
IF H.R. 1318 DOES NOT BECOME LAW BEFORE 
JULY 1 
Mr. Speaker, all of the areas I have 

included in the three separate listings I 
have submitted to be printed as part of 
my remarks have a common interest in 
the passage of H.R. 1318 and in the ap- 
propriation thereafter of sufficient funds 
to finance these existing and proposed 
projects. 

If legislation is not passed this spring, 
some of the existing food stamp projects 
could be continued through the use of 
section 32 funds but they would be sub- 
ject to whatever regulations the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wished to impose 
without regard to the requirements of 
the food stamp law we passed in 1964. 
Under that law, we included such things 
as coffee, tea, and bananas, which was 
not true under the pilot programs prior 
to the passage of the 1964 act. The De- 
partment, in fact, could limit the pro- 
gram merely to food items in surplus, 
which would cut down drastically on the 
almost unlimited variety of foods now 
purchasable through food stamps. 

Furthermore, many of the existing 
projects would have to be dropped en- 
tirely and certainly no new ones could 
start. 

So, all in all, and in view of the success 
of the program, as attested to by so many 
Members of the House who are familiar 
with the projects operating in their own 
districts, I am sure there will be great 
interest among the Members in express- 
ing to the Committee on Agriculture 
their support for H.R. 1318 and in asking 
for early action to report and pass the 
bill as introduced. 


HOW THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM OPERATES 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Speaker, I think it would be help- 
ful to the Members in whose congres- 
sional districts the food stamp plan is 
soon to start to know the mechanics of 
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how it operates, and, for that reason, I 
am giving some of the details of the pro- 
gram as it functions in the city of St. 
Louis. 

Eligibility is based on family size and 
income, and also on the family’s liquid 
assets, as shown in the following table: 
State of Missouri food stamp program— 


eligibility standards for mnonassistance 
household 


s 


8888888888 


persons, add $40.00 for each additional per- 
son on monthly income; the maximum liquid 
assets cannot exceed $1500. ` 

2. The maximum as stated in the above 
Tabie will be applied only to the non-assist- 
ance households as defined in Item IV-C of 
the Plan of Operation; they will not be ap- 
plied to the assistance households as defined 
in Item IV-B of this Plan. 

3. Monthly income is defined as gross In- 
come exclusive of all mandatory deductions, 
such as Federal and State withholding taxes, 
City Earnings Tax, OASDI deductions, union 
dues, retirement or pension contribution, 
health insurance and hospitalization pay- 
ments. 


(a) Where income is received from self- 
employment or business enterprises, deduc- 
tions may be made for the cost of producing 
such income, 

TYPICAL PURCHASE REQUIREMENTS AND BONUS 
STAMPS ISSUED 

There is a definite schedule of stamp 

purchase requirements each month—or 


Missouri are automatically eligible, and 
the stamp purchase requirements for 
them are a little different from those for 
nonassistance households. 

The nonassistance households which 
apply must be screened by the welfare 
department to establish income eligibil- 
ity, and are periodically reexamined— 
every 3 months—to determine continued 
eligibility before recertification. 

Although the monthly or semimonthly 
purchase requirements change from fam- 
ily to family according to such special 
considerations as very high shelter costs, 
regular medical expenses, and so forth, 
the normal stamp purchase requirements 
for a family of four would be as follows: 
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Missouri food stamp program Met income basis of coupon issuance 


Monthly net Income 


: 
: 
i 


822385885 
sSs S8 88882 
SE BBE 
3288838888 


4 PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


s“ $2 $26 
5 zi 26 
2 28 
10 20 30 
12 20 32 
14 19 33 
16 19 35 
18 18 36 
18 38 || $240 to 8200.90 


28828888 


r N88 EN 


eesntsess 


SOME OTHER EXAMPLES 


For a single individual, or a two-person household the purchase requirements are as listed in the following table: 


Missouri food stamp program—wNet income basis of coupon issuance 


1-PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


Monthly net income 


PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


$12 || $70 to $79.90... _ - __. 
14 || $80 to 899.99. 


And for a family of seven, this is the table which is used: 
7 Missouri food stamp progrum Net income basis of coupon issuance 


Monthly net Income 


Purchase] Bonus 


0 to 889.99. 811 SOA $78 
— to $49.99. 20 62 82 
to $59.99. 24 62 86 

$60 to $40.99. 30 60 90 
$70 to $79.99. 34 60 9¹ 
$80 to $89.90 40 58 8 
$90 to $90.90_ 44 58 102 
Sito to $109.99.. 50 56 108 
110 to 6119.99 5 54 108 
$120 to 8129.99 58 52 110 
$130 to 8139.99 62 50 112 
$140 to 610.90 66 48 14 


Total Purchase Bonus 


7-PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


Monthly net Income 


Total 


2 2 2 
888 


888888888888 


h 


‘ 
Fp E ON 


PHIFER 


RNA SS 
8 
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PROGRAM WORKS WELL, BUT NEW AUTHORIZA- 
‘TION IS NEEDED 

The program works, and works well, 
Mr. Speaker, as the many letters I have 
received from grateful constituents cer- 
tainly attest. To me, it is a shame that 
the State of Missouri has not yet taken 
the steps necessary to enable localities 
other than the city of St. Louis to par- 
ticipate. I hope my State will soon make 
the necessary arrangements. The needy 
people in St. Louis County, who do not 
have this program available, are under- 
standably envious of the good diets en- 
joyed by people living in the city who 
have the same incomes but also have 
the advantage of the food stamp pro- 


gram. 

Many elderly couples, with little cash 
and small pensions, find the food stamp 
program a godsend. They suffer no loss 
of dignity such as old people do else- 


where in having to stand in long lines for 
free food handouts. Instead, they buy 
their food in the nearby grocery store, 
paying a major share of the cost them- 
selves. 

Low income families of large size are 
the greatest beneficiaries of the program. 
Their children can obtain the good, nu- 
tritious, fresh foods growing boys and 
girls require. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, I am proud to 
have been the initiator in the Congress of 
the food stamp program, and I am sure 
that every Member who has a part in the 
enactment of H.R. 1318 to continue and 
to expand the program will find that ac- 
tion a source of future pride and satis- 
faction. 

DEPARTMENTAL REPORT ON NEED FOR NEW 
LEGISLATION 

The 1968 fiscal year budget submitted 

to the Congress by the President in Jan- 


uary contained a notation, Mr. Speaker, 
that the food stamp program is to be 
financed next year entirely out of section 
32 funds. The original pilot projects 
were financed in that manner, but at 
one-tenth the cost of the program budg- 
eted for next year. Hence, I inquired if 
this proposed method of financing in any 
way obviated the necessity for passage 
this year of H.R. 1318. Frankly, I doubt 
very much that Congress would ever ear- 
mark $250 million of section 32 funds 
for this one program, but, assuming it 
agreed to do so for next year, I asked if 
the food stamp program could continue 
to operate as it is now operating without 
new authorization. legislation. 

Following is the report I received on 
this matter from Administrator S. R. 
Smith of the Consumer and Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, February 16, 1967. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mrs, Suiitvan: This Is in reply to 
your requests for certain advice concerning 
the status of the Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

Our advice was requested as to whether an 
amendment to the Food Stamp Act was nec- 
essary at this time. Specifically, the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether this Depart- 
Ment could continue to operate the current 
Food Stamp Program under the general au- 
thority of Section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, as amended, in view of the fact that 
the President's Budget Message to the Con- 
gress proposes to finance the 1968 Food 
Stamp Program with Section 32 funds. 

The President's Budget proposes to finance 
the program authorized by the Food Stamp 
Act by a transfer of a portion of the funds 
appropriated under Section 32. This trans- 
fer must be approved by the Congress in the 
1968 Appropriation Act for the Department. 
Such approval would simply make Section 
32 funds available to carry out the provisions 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964; it would not 
alter such provisions. 

The Food Stamp Act of 1964 is continuing 
legislation; it has no termination date. 
Section 16 of the Act calls for further action 
by the Agricultural Committees of Congress; 
that section placed specific limitations on 
the dollar amount which could be appropri- 
ated to carry out the provisions of the Act 
for the 1965, 1966, and 1967 fisca] years. For 
fiscal year 1968 and all subsequent years, Sec- 
tion 16 states that the annual appropriation 
Shall be “not in excess of such sum as may 
hereafter be authorized by Congress.“ (Un- 
derscoring supplied.) The history of this 
section appears to indicate that the phrase 
“not in excess of such sum as may hereafter 
be authorized” was intended as a limitation 
Tequiring subsequent basic legislation to 
Support an appropriation rather than in- 
tended as an authorization supporting appro- 
Priations in such sum as the Congress might 
determine. Failure to amend this section 
could give rise to a question of point of order 
With respect to any provision for funds by 
the appropriations committee for the Food 
Stamp Program. 

Fallure of the Congress to extend the au- 
thorization for appropriations under the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964 to carry out the pro- 
Vision of the Act for 1968 and subsequent 
fiscal years would mean that this Depart- 
ment would not have the authority to con- 
tinue to operate the present Food Stamp 
Program under the provisions of that Act 
after June 30, 1967. 

While Section 32 provides broad author- 
ity and appropriations to the Department 
Of Agriculture to operate programs for the 
general purpose of encouraging domestic 
consumption of agricultural commodities 
and products thereof among low-income 
groups, such funds could not be utilized to 
Carry out a program under the Food Stamp 
Act in the absence of Congressional action 
making Section 32 funds specifically avail- 
&ble to carry out the Food Stamp Act. How- 
ever, some type of a limited food stamp pro- 
Bram could be established and operated un- 
der Section 32 in lieu ot the present stamp 
Program. 

Over and above the strictly legal ques- 
tions, we want to point out that the success 
of the present Food Stamp Program, in large 
Part, is due to the specific provisions of the 
Pood Stamp Act of 1964, which were estab- 
lished only after a careful three-year test of 
the program. The Act now spells out de- 
tailed Federal-State administrative relation- 
ships and places responsibility for 
Certification of eligible households in the 
State public assistance agency and its local 
counterpart offices. It also provides guide- 
lines for the equitable treatment of States 
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in applying for participation on behalf of 
their political subdivisions. 

As you know, the Act provides legal penal- 
ties against anyone who uses or acquires food 
coupons in any manner not authorized by 
the Act. Also, it provides specific safeguards 
to retailers and wholesalers so that they may 
be assured of an opportunity to present in- 
formation before there is an administrative 
action to disqualify them from participa- 
tion. Finally, in this connection, the Act 
sets forth rights of retailers and wholesalers 
for a judicial review of such administrative 
actions. 

We would conclude, therefore, that leg- 
islation similar to that proposed in your 
bill is essential to the continuation of the 
program now being carried on under the 
Food Stamp Act of 1964. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. R. SMITH, Administrator. 
MEMBERS INTERESTED IN CONTINUING FOOD 
STAMP PROGRAM SHOULD EVIDENCE INTEREST 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that all 
of the Members in whose congressional 
districts food stamp projects are operat- 
ing effectively and successfully, or who 
soon expect to have food stamp projects 
initiated in their districts, will make sure 
this week that the Committee on Agri- 
culture knows of their interest in H.R. 
1318. 

It was a surprise to me to discover that 
16 of the 35 members of the committee 
which has responsibility for the food 
stamp legislation represent districts in 
which no food stamp project is operat- 
ing. That includes eight of the 20 
Democrats and eight of the 15 Repub- 
licans, Even more surprising, all but 
three of those 16 would still not have 
any food stamp projects in their dis- 
tricts if all of the areas which are sched- 
uled to come in, or which have asked to 
come in, are eventually included. 

This is not to say that six of the 20 
Democrats and seven of the 15 Repub- 
licans on the Committee on Agriculture 
are all automatically against the food 
stamp program because their districts do 
not participate and presently do not 
plan to participate; rather, what I am 
pointing out is that a substantial minor- 
ity of this committee consists of Mem- 
bers having no firsthand experience with 
the food stamp program in projects in 
their own districts. 

To me, this indicates a need for a good 
deal of educational work on both sides 
of the aisle with friends on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I hope many of 
the Members will join me in that effort 
this week. 


*Pilot Projects. 

Combined with Rio Grande County. 

Includes City of Detroit Pilot Projects 
(July 5, 1961). 

*Banner and Scotts Bluff Combined. 

Includes City of Pittsburgh Pilot Project 
(Mar. 1, 1963). 


America, the Beautiful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, Clar- 
ence N. Shoemaker, Jr., principal of Ken- 
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wood and Greenhurst elementary schools 
in Nampa, Idaho, has just been awarded 
the George Washington Honor Medal for 
the third consecutive year by the Free- 
doms Foundation. 

Whereas Mr. Shoemaker's first two 
awards were for essays, this year the 
medal is being presented as the result 
of a script for an Americanism program 
that he authored. His work in promot- 
ing American ideals has obviously been 
a source of inspiration to those around 
him, for I am told that the Nampa school 
system has also been cited by the Free- 
doms Foundation the past 3 years in a 
row. 


At a time when patriotism is down- 
graded in some quarters, it is reassuring 
to me personally to know that in Idaho 
traditional values are still remembered. 
I therefore include at this point the text 
of Mr. Shoemaker’s prize-winning script, 
as well as the aforementioned essays: 

AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 
(Written and Directed by Clarence N. Shoe- 
maker, Jr.) 

America is a fabulous country—the only 
fabulous country! ` 

From the rolling New England country- 
side to the rocky Pacific coastline; from the 
thunder of Niagara to the sun-baked still- 
ness of El Centro—America is a land of 
Magnificent contrasts; a place of raw deso- 
lation and lush abundance; of quick money 
and sudden loss; of bitter ugliness and 
tender beauty. 

America is a land whose lofty mountains 
and deep rivers bear names that are music 
on the tongue, names rich in the lore and 
legend of marvelous and mysterious savage 
tribes who preferred death to defeat. 

But America is more than poetry. 

It is a land where men know that mor- 
ality, conscience, and happiness are the ex- 
clusive possession of individuals and can be 
achieved only by individual effort with divine 
help. 

SONG: COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN 

The history of the United States of Amer- 
ica reads like the story of a poor boy from 
the backwoods country who made good. It 
was only a few years ago, not a long time as 
history goes, that our land was largely wilder- 
ness. Today, its teeming cities and pro- 
ductive farms are peopled by descendants 
of immigrants who have come from all over 
the world. 

Only yesterday, we were thirteen colonies 
groping toward national unity. Today, we 
are a powerful republic to whom the free 
world looks for leadership. Our heroes have 
been not only great statesmen and generals, 
but also men and wemen who have estab- 
lished our industry, found the wealth of 
our mines, and cultivated the richness of 
our “good earth.” 

. SONG: AMERICA 

Today, the roots of America have grown 
deep into the fertile soil of freedom, but 
we often forget the beliefs of those who 
planted the seed and watered it with their 
tears and fed it with their labor and their 
prayers. 

America was built on the first words of the 
Mayflower Compact, “In the Name of God, 
Amen.” 

Our ideals are not our personal property— 
they are the voices of people from genera- 
tions past and they belong to generations 
yet unborn. We are the bridge between. 
If we are to preserve our values, we must 
rely on the ultimate weapons .. . human 
courage . . and faith, 

The only answer to guided missiles is 
guided men. 
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SONG: THE LITTLE BROWN CHURCH IN THE VALE 


Today, the United States of America is the 
greatest Republic in the world because our 
Fathers” had faith and they put 
that faith in the God of their fathers. 
Down through the years, this faith in God 
has kept our Republic great and has made 
possible the “American Way of Life.” 
The faith of our fathers can never be kept 


tional government can only be preserved 
when they are held deep in the hearts of 
men and women who are aware of their costs 
in lives and blood and who fully understand 
what their loss would mean. 

If there ever were a time in the history of 
our civilization when the people of a great 
nation needed to renew their understanding 
of the principles which built thelr own so- 
ciety, the time is now, and the nation is 
America. 

Today, the “American Way of Life” and all 
that it stands for is being assailed by Com- 
munists and Socialists, and only God knows 
what is going to happen if we fail to stand 
firm against them. 

SONG: GOD BLESS AMERICA 


America, the beautiful, so she is, Let us 
always remember that. Let us never sell her 
short, Let us never degrade her. Let us 
never dishonor her. She may not be perfect, 
but she is mighty fine, and no one can truth- 
fully deny that fact. Certainly the thou- 
sands who seek to flee from Cuba to America 
will testify to the wonders of this great land 
which is ours. Certainly the thousands who 
flee via Hong Kong from Communist Red 
China can testify to that fact. Certainly the 
thousands who have escaped or attempted 
te escape through the ugly wall in Berlin 
can give proof to what we say. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, we would 
like to ask you to join with us as we sing 
two of your old-time favorites: “America, the 
Beautiful” and “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


SONG: AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


SONG: BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
The last line of our National Anthem says: 


“Oh, say, does that Star Spangled Banner 
yet wave, 

O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave?” 


Does the flag still wave over a land of free 
and brave people? 

Yes, it does—and it will for a long, long 
time—if we all don't become apathetic and 
complacent! We are now living at a 
time when accepted values and modes of 
thought are being questioned and disputed 
on all sides. So it is with the concepts of 
Americanism and patriotism. 

We now live at a time when American pa- 
triotism faces its supreme challenge; a chal- 
lenge at home from those who do not under- 
stand it in all of its lofty implications; a 
challenge from abroad from enemies who re- 
ject its fundamental principles and who are 
dedicated to destroying not only this coun- 
try, but the ideals which these enemies right- 
ly perceive as the motivating force of our 
society. 

It is completely in our hands, in this gen- 
eration, to decide whether Americanism will 
flower into a universal tree, whether it will 
wither and die from within, or whether it 
will be hewn down from without. 

We must all rededicate ourselves to the 
America we love and the spirit of freedom, 
enterprise, and initiative that have made us 
great. If we will all do this, the Star Span- 
gled Banner will continue to wave “O'er 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

This is in spite of pacifists, card burners, 
beatniks, fellow travelers, yellow travelers, 
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and blinded persons who fail to see the good- 
ness and beauty of America and who fail to 
understand that freedom is the greatest 
possession which civilized man can possess, 
We who love America are in the vast ma- 
jority and we must keep it that way. 
SONG: NOW THE DAY IS OVER 


We would like to leave you with our hope 
for your part in mankind's journey in the 
world of tomorrow, a hope expressed in an 
old Gaelic blessing: 


“May the road rise up to meet you, 
May the wind always be at your back, 
May the sun shine warm upon your face, 
And the rains fall soft upon your fields, 
And, until we meet again, may God hold you 
in the hollow of His hand.” 


FAITH oF OUR FATHERS 
(By Clarence Newell Shoemaker, Jr.) 


Today, the United States of America is the 
greatest Republic in the world because our 
“Founding Fathers” had faith and they put 
that faith in the God of their fathers. 

America was built on the first words of the 
Mayflower Compact, “In the Name of God, 
Amen.” 

In the year 1776, on July 4, our forefathers 
expressed their hopes and purposes in the 
Declaration of Independence. This is the 
most important statement of a national pur- 
pose ever made: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.” 

A careful examination of the Declaration 
of Independence reveals that our “Founding 
Fathers” referred to God no less than four 
times. Each of these references specifically 
affirms the dependence of man upon Divine 
Providence. 

Thomas Jefferson, in the Declaration of 
Independence, stated clearly that our life 
and liberty come from God, and not from 
man, or groups of men. He believed that 
civil liberties in the last analysis were de- 
pendent on religion and on a belief in God. 

The Declaration of Independence is em- 
phatic on such words as “Liberty,” “usurpa~ 
tions,” “Despotism,” and “Tyranny.” Clear 
is the ring that man's unalienable rights 
come from the Deity and not from any 
government. 

It was during the all-important Federal 
Convention, called for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a constitution, that Benjamin Frank- 
lin said: “Gentlemen, I have lived a long 
time and am convinced that God governs 
the affairs of men. If a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without His 
aid? I therefore, move that prayers implor- 
ing the assistance of Heaven be held every 
morning before we proceed to business.” 

It is significant that every single dally 
session of Congress every convened under 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America has been opened with prayer. 

Down through the years, this faith in God 
has kept our Republic great and has made 
possible the “American Way of Life.” 

America has been bullt by individual effort 
and a recognition of individual responsibil- 
ity. This country was not built by men who 
relied on someone else to take care of them. 
It was built by men who knew and under- 
stood the faith of our fathers. 

Thomas Jefferson was asked for the richest 
passage in literature, and he said it was the 
first sixteen verses of the fifth Chapter of 
Matthew. 

Daniel Webster was questioned as to what 
he considered the greatest legal digest; his 
reply was the Sermon on the Mount, 

In commenting on the Holy Bible, George 
Washington said: “It’s impossible to govern 
the world without the Bible.” 
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It was the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States that every- 
one could rise as high as their education, 
ambition, training, experience, and incen- 
tive would take them. The private enter- 
prise system has always been an integral part 
of our “American Way of Life” and our con- 
stitutional government was designed to 
serve the people. 

The faith of our fathers can never be kept 
safe by merely being inscribed on a sheet of 
parchment and preserved in our archives. 
The fundamental freedoms of our constitu- 
tional government can only be preserved 
when they are held deep in the hearts of men 
and women who are aware of their costs in 
lives and blood and who fully understand 
wht their loss would mean, 

there ever were a time in the history of 
civilization when the people of a great na- 
tion needed to renew their understanding of 
the principles which built their own society, 
the time is now, and the nation is America. 

Today, the “American Way of Life” and all 
that it stands for is being assailed by Com- 
munists and Socialists, and only God knows 
what is going to happen if we do not make 
some changes. 

The greatest need in this country today is 
for a resurgence of morality—a new and hon- 
est respect for the spirit and meaning of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 
Each of us would do well to remember Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s observation that “Duty 
is the sublimest word in our language. You 
cannot do more; you should never wish to 
do less.” 

I do not suggest a revolution, but I do urge 
a rededication to the America we love and 
the spirit of freedom, enterprise, and initia- 
tive that have made us great. 

The maintenance of our constitutional Re- 
public, is in the final analysis, dependent 
upon the will and wisdom of the people. 
Today, we should all be concerned over the 
trend in this country to materialism and the 
resulting loss of faith in the truth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin's statement that “God 
governs the affairs of men.” 

There is precious little that a person 
can not do as a Christian. Look at our his- 
tory! It is a record of men who were weak 
in physical power, but great in the strength 
of their faith. It is a record of heroic men, 
both known and unknown, who lived out 
their faith and the faith of their fathers. 

All of our freedoms stem from Christian 
freedom. Without Christian freedom, no 
political or economic freedom is possible. 
Freedom can only exist in a society where 
everyone accepts truth, honesty, justice, fair- 
ness, charity, and generosity as a rule for 
their conduct at all times. Thus, if we are 
to protect the dignity and freedom of the 
individual, we must first have faith in God. 

At the dedication of the Bunker Hill 
Monument the great statesman and brilliant 
orator, Daniel Webster, said: “Hold on, my 
friends, to the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands. Miracles do not cluster, and 
what has happened once in 6,000 years may 
never happen again. Hold on to your Con- 
stitution, for if the American constitution 
should fall there will be anarchy throughout 
the world.” 

As we strive to maintain the “American 
Way of Life,” let us not forget the words 
of Webster when he declared: “I shall know 
but one country. The ends I aim at shall be 
my country’s, my God's and Truth’s. I was 
born an American; I shall die an American.” 

What greater inspiration do we need? 


I AM AMERICA 


(By Clarence Newell Shoemaker, Jr.) 


My birth certificate is the Declaration of 
Independence and I was born on July 4, 1776. 
I am a fabulous country of many things and 
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many people. I am the United States of 
America. 

I am over 180 million living souls and the 
ghost of millions who have courageously 
lived and died for me. 

I am William Penn and Paul Revere. I 
stood on the Lexington green and fired the 
shot heard around the world. I am Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hale and Patrick Henry. 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and Yorktown are 
a part of my heritage. Iam John Paul Jones, 
Daniel Boone, the Green Mountain boys and 
Davy Crockett. I am generals Lee, Grant, 
and MacArthur. I am Abraham Lincoln and 
The Gettysburg Address. 

I remember the Alamo, the Lusitania, Pearl 
Harbor and Iwo Jima. Whenever freedom 
called, I answered that call. I have le“ my 
heroic dead in the Argonne Forest, Fla. ers 
Field, on the rock of Corregidor and on the 
cold bleak slopes of Korea. 

I am the Golden Gate Bridge, the wheat 
lands of Kansas, the farm lands of Idaho 
and the fabulous forests of the Northwest. 
I am the Grand Canyon and Old Faithful. 
Iam a small village in the hills of New Eng- 
land, an open-pit copper mine in Montana 
and a farm in South Dakota. 

My capitol, Washington, D.C., is like no 
other American city. It is completely free 
from any state government and there are no 
factories or commerce here. It has but one 
business and that is government. 

From the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment you can look north to the White House 
and to the east you see the Capitol. To the 
West Is the long reflecting pool and the me- 
Morial to Lincoln. Inside is the famous 
Statue of him by Daniel Chester French. His 
Tace is compassionate, sad and strong. 

Looking south, you see the Tidal Basin, the 
famous cherry trees and the memorial to 
Jefferson, author of the declaration of Inde- 
Pendence and our third President. 

Across the Potomac river in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, in the huge national cemetery, is the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier. All during 
the day and night, back and forth, paces an 
armed sentry in honor of those men who are 
known “but to God”. There is no other 
Memorial in my capitol which is quite so 
Symbolic of our Republic as this one. 
There have always been the unknown Ameri- 
cans who have played a fundamental part in 
My progress, in addition to the famous men 
Whose names have been known to all. 

I am a Christian nation founded upon 
Christian principles. My people recognizes 
God's power and authority and their respon- 
sibility to Him. 

I am a nation that believes in the worth 
and dignity of the individual and his in- 
ability to solve his own problems without the 
help of God. 

A sense of responsibility to God carries my 
People beyond the short range view of what 
they can get for the moment. They consider 
the future benefits or damages as a result 
of their actions and conduct. 

I am a government that is responsible to 
God and the people. Most of my organic 
documents of government—the Mayflower 
Compact of 1620; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1776; the Constitution of 1789— 
Give recognition to God. 

I am a nation of freedom loving people. 
God created my citizens as free moral agents 
With the power to choose between right and 
Wrong. Freedom is possible for those citi- 
Zens who choose the right. Tyranny, sup- 
Pression and slavery is the lot for those who 
choose the wrong. William Penn, one of 
My great statesmen and patriots, summed it 
Up accurately when he sald: “If men will 
Rot be governed by God, then they must be 
ruled by tyrants.” 

I am the front porch of a farm house in 
the Midwest. The front porch is associated 
With no other country. It is a place to sit 
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and relax for a few moments before you 
finish the day's chores. It is a place to sit 
and read the paper or visit with your 
neighbors. 

Political posters tacked on the country 
store near the crossroads down by the creek 
are a part of my heritage. The tiny country 
churches, roaring snows, howling winds, end- 
less fields and crystal clear lakes are all a 
part of me. 

I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, more than three and one-half 
million square miles of throbbing private 
enterprise. Within my boundaries lies a 
wondrous country. I am a land of fertile 
fields, country mailboxes and winding coun- 
try lanes. I am remote quiet villages and 
large metropolitan cities that never sleep. 

Iam a republican form of government with 
the Constitution as my corner stone, It is 
the best plan ever devised by man to assure 
freedom and to release the creative powers 
of everyone. Its guarantees of life, liberty 
and property have made possible the great 
“American Way of Life”. 

You can lok at me and see Patrick Henry 
ending his fiery speech before the Virginia 
Convention with these defiant words: “I 
know not what course others may take; but 
as for me, give me liberty or give me death!” 
You can see the colonists discussing their 
problems at a town meeting, the building of 
the Wilderness Road and Lewis and Clark 
crossing the Continental Divide. You can 
see the multi-colored lights of Christmas and 
hear the strains of Auld Lang Syne as the 
old year passes. 

Yes, I am the United States of America 
and these are the things that I am. I was 
conceived in freedom and, God willing, in 
freedom I will spend the rest of my days, 

May I always possess the integrity, moral 
courage and strength to keep myself un- 
shackled, to remain a stronghold of freedom 
and a beacon of hope to all the oppressed 
throughout the world. 

This is my prayer—my goal—my wish. 

May God be with me, always. 


Columnist Carl Rowan Urges Support for 
the Teacher Corps 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist Carl T. Rowan recently wrote the 
following of the Teacher Corps: 

The major school superintendents, mayors 
and other astute observers already have seen 
enough to conclude that the Teacher Corps 
offers something without which the anti- 
poverty program cannot succeed. 


He goes on to describe the need to 
eliminate “the insidious hopelessness” 
which plagues the schools of poverty and 
which the Teacher Corps—with new 
teaching methods and enthusiastic, com- 
mitted teachers—is helping alter. 

Support for the Teacher Corps, he con- 
cludes, “can strike a blow for decency 
and dignity for a lot of long-neglected 
kids. 

Mr. Speaker, the column by Mr. Rowan 
recently appeared in the Indianapolis 
Star. I insert it in the Recorp, and call 
it to the attention of my colleagues: 
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ARTICLE ON THE TEACHER CORPS From A 
Recent ISSUE OF THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
BY CARL T. Rowan 

In Chicago's Shakespeare Elementary 
School one day last fall, 35 third graders were 
designated as “slow learners’ and placed in 
& separate class. 

These youngsters were already two years 
behind their classmates in reading and other 
schoolwork. The “experts” figured that by 
the eighth grade, they would be four years 
behind. 

Then some teachers who had some extra 
time, extra skill and extra concern took a look 
at those 35 youngsters. Their conclusion: 
Given adequate, sympathetic instruction, all 
but two of these chidren can complete high 
school with adequate grades, make competent 
career decisions, and become responsible, self- 
supporting members of society. 

The teacher team that cared, and took that 
extra look at 35 kids who, at the ripe old age 
of 9 had been consigned to failure, are part 
of the National Teachers Corps. 

There are now 1,213 Teacher Corps mem- 
bers trying to carry that extra care, that spe- 
cial skill, that vitally needed nation, 
into the slum schools of 111 school districts 
in our urban and rural slums. 

They are hardly a token of what is needed 
in the Chicagos, New Yorks, and Hernando, 
Mississippis of America. 

But the school superintendents, mayors 
and other astute observers already have seen 
enough to conclude that the Teacher 
offers something without which the antipov- 
erty program cannot succeed. 

They know that if we cannot alter old proc, 
esses where insidious hopelessness is drilled 
into 8- and 9-year-olds, that if we cannot 
educate these children and lift them above 
despair that engulfed their parents and 
grandparents, then there is no hope for our 
inner cities. And there is little hope that we 
can cut our relief rolls; or win any real vic- 
tories over crime; or improve in any lasting 
way the relations between the races. 

So, educators around the country are ask- 
ing for three times as many Teacher Corps 
teams as they have. Whether they get them, 
or keep the ones they have, will probably be 
decided by a tall, gentle-natured Texan. 

He is George Mahon, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Since the 
death of Rep. John Fogarty, the House sub- 
committee that must pass on President 
Johnson's request for additional funds for 
the Teacher Corps has been full of conflict, 
and is more anti-Great Society than it was 
before. Many vital issues in the fields of 
health, education and welfare may live or 
die by the margin of one vote in this 
Thus Mahon influence is likely to be cru- 
cial. 

Probably he alone can remove from the 
“stepchild” category a program that has re- 
ceived effusive praise from a variety of peo- 
ple such as Jack J. Efurd, superintendent 
of schools in Gentry, Ark.; Mayor John V. 
Lindsay of New York City, and Alfred Gilpin, 
president of the Indian Tribal Council and 
a school board member in Macy, Neb. 

Congressional enthusiasm for the Teacher 
Corps seemed widespread in Congress in 1965 
when President Johnson proposed creation of 
a large force of idealistic young men and 
women who would supplement the staffs of 
slum schools. It was no secret to congress- 
men that many teachers shunned these 
schools. (An official in Boston recently pro- 
posed “combat pay” for teachers serving in 
certain slum schools.) 

So the Higher Education Act of 1965 spelled 
outa program under which a team composed 
of one master teacher and several interns 
(often former Peace volunteers who 
are paid $75 to $125 a week while undergoing 
intensive summer training) is assigned to 
schools to work with disadvantaged children. 
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Congress authorized $64,000,000 for the 
program for the fiscal year ending this June 
30. It finally got around to appropriating 
only $7,500,000. The President has asked for 
a supplemental allocation of $12,500,000—or 
enough to train 2,500 more interns this sum- 
mer. 

That is what is before the subcommittee 
now chaired by Rep. Daniel Flood, D-Pa. 
And the President has asked $36,000,000 for 
fiscal 1968. 

Richard Graham, director of the Corps, 
recently asked school districts for a frank 
appraisal of the program. Of the 79 re- 
ports received so far, 77 districts asked for 
more Teacher Corps teams, one was happy 
with what it had, and one district was critical 
of the personnel it received. 

Not a bad record for a program that is 
being run on peanuts. 

Mahon is under a lot of pressure to hold 
down spending. But he just might find the 
Teacher Corps a place where he can strike 
a blow for decency and dignity for a lot of 
long-neglected kids and still not get the 
feeling that he's bankrupting the treasury. 


Self-Help: Key to Success Under the 
Alliance for Progress 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, rev- 
olutionary changes are taking place 
today in our hemisphere. Once unlet- 
tered and deprived peoples are clamoring 
for and attaining their rightful place in 
the modern world of the 20th century. 

To a great extent these new develop- 
ments and the fresh hope of fulfillment 
which accompanies them have arisen as 
a direct result of U.S. financial and tech- 
nical assistance under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

On April 12, President Johnson will 
meet with his fellow American chief 
executives in a summit meeting at an 
already historic site—Punta del Este, 
Uruguay. There, where the Alliance was 
born in August 1961, our President will 
reiterate this country’s support for the 
legitimate claims to the basic needs of 
millions, for homes, work and land, 
health and schools. 

The vast hemispheric economic and 
social development program which began 
with such high hopes at the beginning 
of this decade will receive new impulse, 
and will shift from its initial organiza- 
tional phase into a much broader pro- 
gram of economic integration and multi- 
lateral endeavor. 

The Alliance for Progress has achieved 
major breakthrough in the social and 
economic fields. Millions of our fellow 
Americans in Latin America are now 
free of the scourge of malaria and similar 
endemic threats; thousands of new class- 
rooms provide adequate space and equip- 
ment for eager students; countless farm- 
ers are reaping better crop yields through 
technical and financial assistance under 
supervised agricultural credit programs; 
small industries are being established 
through U.S.-provided seed capital to 
help diversify traditional one-crop econ- 
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omies; tens of thousands of people are 
dwelling in new homes—all these and 
many more achievements can be traced 
to programs under the Alliance for 
Progress. 


Although the most difficult part of our 
task lies ahead, we can, nevertheless, be 
proud of these accomplishments. What 
would our hemisphere be like today if we 
never had an Alliance for Progress? 

We can also be satisfied as a nation 
that we have not shirked our Alliance 
commitments, The 10-year, $100 billion 
program established in 1961 called for 80 
percent of the financing to come from 
public and private sources in Latin Amer- 
ica itself, Of the remaining 20 percent, 
10 percent represented the U.S. commit- 
ment and the rest was to come from in- 
ternational lending bodies. 

In the first 5 years of the program 
the United States more than met its 
pledge of $1 billion per year through con- 
tributions via AID, Export-Import Bank, 
Food for Peace, the Social Progress 
Trust Fund—administered by the Inter- 
American Development Bank—the Peace 
Corps and others. 

Efforts and results have proved satis- 
fying, but above all the one single, under- 
lying achievement which dwarfs all 
others in significance is the new, per- 
vading Alliance spirit which can be seen 
and felt throughout Latin America. As 
President Johnson said in his speech 
commemorating the fifth anniversary of 
the Alliance last August: 

The Republics of this hemisphere have 
shown that deep social change is compatible 
with peace, is consistent with democracy, 
and is consonant with individual liberty. 
We have sounded a sure and certain note; 
namely, that great change can be wrought 
by reason and not rifles, by builders and not 
bullets. 


Above all, there is a new trend toward 
self-reliance of the type that generates 
self-pride and the strength to accom- 
plish self-imposed change. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once wrote: 

Welcome evermore to gods and men is the 
self-helping man. 


If this famous essayist were alive today 
he would be overjoyed to witness the ap- 
plication of this principle of self-help 
throughout Latin America. This con- 
cept has from the very start been the 
key to the success of our hemispheric 
development programs, for without it no 
amount of foreign aid can help. 

President Johnson has repeatedly in- 
dicated our country’s willingness to help 
those nations who help themselves. 

US. assistance has aided innumerable 
self-help projects in Latin America— 
whether in national programs such as 
tax and agrarian reform or on the grass- 
roots level in community development 
projects. 

I should like to mention just a few such 
programs today. 

You may be interested to know that 
each AID mission director in Latin 
America now draws from a special fund 
of $50,000 to support small, high-impact 
activities. In these projects dividends 
have been far in excess of the amount of 
US. assistance invested. For example, 
in Costa Rica 195 hand pumps were made 
available to rural. communities that 
lacked potable water. In Bolivia $250 
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worth of cement enabled a community to 
finish building a wing on a children’s 
hospital. 

Often entire villages derive their liveli- 
hood from the production of one or more 
handicraft items. AID and the Peace 
Corps are actively supporting programs 
to help such communities maintain their 
income through improved and expanded 
production. 

In Ecuador AID and the Peace Corps 
are lending assistance to “town plans” 
aimed at comprehensive community im- 
provement. In Cayambe, local citizens, 
under the town physician, have co- 
operated in the construction of a mod- 
ern marketplace, a health clinic, a car- 
pentry co-op, and in providing up-to- 
date equipment for their schools. 

In one small town overlooking 2-mile- 
high Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, a young 
American Peace Corpsman is working 
side by side with his Bolivian partner, 
building and installing water pumps. 

Food for peace provides part pay- 
ment in foods to workers building small 
farm-to-market roads. 

These and many more community de- 
velopment projects are giving new mean- 
ing to the lives of millions of inhabitants 
of small rural towns in Latin America. 

As the American Presidents gather in 
Punta del Este, they will consider new, 
more effective means of achieving fhe 
goals of the Alliance. May our moral 
support and best wishes for a fruitful 
outcome accompany our Nation's leader 
and his assistants as they represent our 
country at this historic inter-American 
meeting. 

Thank you. 


The Year of the Civil Delinquent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. Speaker 

Once upon a time freedoms and rights. 
debate and discussion, meant stability, rea- 
son and responsibility. Somehow, today, 
these basic concepts have been debased to 
include coercion, provocation, incitement, 
violence and destruction. 


So said Morris I. Leibman addressing 
the annual public meeting of the Chicago 
Crime Commission on October 10, 1966. 
I offer for the interest of my colleagues 
the full text of Mr. Leibman’s incisive 
critique of these challenges facing our 
Nation. Š 

No better words to introduce Mr. Leib- 
man can be offered than those by William 
B. Browder, president of the Chicago 
Crime Commission: 

THE YEAR OF THE CIVIL DELINQUENT 
(An Address by Morris I. Leibman at the 
Annual Public Meeting of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, Oct. 10, 1966) 
INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER 
(By William B. Browder, President, Chicago 
Crime Commission) 

It ls most appropriate that our speaker 

today at the start of Chicago Law Enforce- 
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ment Week should be Morris I. Leibman. He 
believes that an understanding and 

for the rule of law by every citizen is a basic 
requirement for successfully waging war 
against crime and preserving the free society. 

As senior partner in the law firm of Lelb- 
man, Williams, Bennett, Baird and Minow, he 
is one of Chicago's most distinguished law- 
yers. At the same time he is serving the 
larger community as a Civilian Aide at Large 
to the Secretary of the Army, as a member of 
President Johnson's Panel of Consultants on 
International Affairs and National Security, 
as Chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion's Standing Committee on Education 
about Communism and its Contrast with 
Liberty under Law, just to name a few of his 
many consulting activities. 

Whether the problems are international or 
local in scope, Mr. Leibman’s incisive and 
penetrating mind gets to the heart of the 
problem. As you will now see. 

THE YEAR OF THE CIVIL DELINQUENT 

Mr. Morris I. Lersman. “Many of our citi- 
Zens seem to be suffering from a new mal- 
ady—civil delinquency. This ailment—civil 
delinquency—seems to strike all ages. 

“Some of the kids are involved in political 
questions in a new way—a kind of panty raid 
approach to policy. The first stage of this 
disorder is called ‘wayout.’ The more ‘way- 
out’ it gets, the more ‘in’ it is. This is a 
new kind of logic that seems to mean that 
the sillier it is the better It is. Some of the 
common symptoms of civil delinquency are 
tantrums and exhibitionism: Other symtoms 
include violent pacifism and dirty tricks. 
Also, one of the aspects is worship of fire— 
burning crosses or burning draft cards, burn- 
ing stores or burning cars. 

“Among the middle-aged, one of the most 
Widespread symptoms appears in the form of 
the self-appointed expert with all the instant 
solutions. These people conduct a kind of 
off-Broadway political voodoo show that rep- 
Tesents a modern Don Quixote riding in a 
souped- up sports car. We need these self- 
Appointed experts as much as we need ‘do it 
yourself’ brain surgeons, At least such a 
do it yourself’ surgeon risks only one person 
at a time. 

“Mind you, I am delighted that our free so- 
Clety permits this childish nonsense, but we 
have the right—probably the duty—to chal- 
lenge this foolish behavior. 

“Once upon a time freedoms and rights, de- 
bate and discussion, meant stability, reason 
and responsibility. Somehow, today, these 
basic concepts have been debased to in- 
clude coercion, provocation, incitement, vio- 
lence and destruction. 

“Once upon a time if a dog bit a man that 
‘Wasn't news—but if a man bit a dog that 
Would make headlines! Today you probably 
couldn't get that kind of headiine because we 
Seem to be in an era when all the news is 
about man biting man. We seem to be In- 
volved in a national bad dream—an LSD 
Oorgy—a kind of escape from reality into the 
3 of mirage — the world of UFO’s and 

8. 


“You know about UFO’s—Unidentified 
Flying Objects? I cannot get very excited 
about UFO's because I am much more 
troubled about IFO's—Identified Flying Ob- 
jects—mischievous immaturity, infectious 
ignorance, ‘chip on the shoulder’ protest, 
and arrogant irresponsibility. These IFO's 
are manned by pilots. These IFO pilots can 
be properly described as the civil delinquents. 

“The label makers 

Let's look at some of these civil delin- 
quents. What about the label makers? You 
know them. The label makers suffer from 
a tyranny of categories. This civil delin- 
quent doesn't want to think about issues. 
He just wants to make categories. He can 
do it by color—the other fellow is red, pink, 
or pinkish. The civil delinquent can do 
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it by pigment of skin—the other fellow is 


fellow is always a liberal or a conservative, 
or a leftist or rightist. The civil delinquent 
doesn't want to stop to analyze the issues. 
He just invents new labels. In order to 
classify the complexities of foreign policy, 
our label makers have turned to ornithology. 
You're either a ‘hawk’ or a ‘dove,’ with sub- 
classifications of ‘owls,’ ‘chickens,’ or pi- 
geons'—and don't forget we also have a few 


‘parrots. 

“The civil delinquent is not only a label 
maker but he talks in cliches. 

“1. Fe! is law abiding: ‘they’ are the erim- 
mals. ‘He’ never violates the spirit or let- 
ter of the law. ‘He’ obeys traffic rules. He“ 
doesn’t fudge on his income tax; ‘he’ never 
shuns jury duty; ‘he’ always cooperates 
with the police; ‘he’ is very willing to testify 
in any case; ‘he’ doesn't mind getting in- 
volved; and ‘he’ never avoids controversy. 

“The civil delinquent has a preconceived 
motion of what hate is. Of course, ‘he’ 
has no hate or prejudice. It is the other 
fellow. But just imagine what the civil 
delinquents would have said if the accused 
killer of eight nurses had not been white; or 
the mad killer at Houston or the assassin 
at Dallas had not been white men. Remem- 
bering the morning after the shock of Watts? 
As the civil delinquent walked down the 
street and saw non-whites going to work, 
can you imagine what he was thinking. 

“The hooters and the shooters 


“Another type of civil delinquent is the 
hooter. I have never understood that free 
speech involved the right to disrupt public 
hearings of any kind. I don't think the 
spectators at the UN, or at a House Com- 
mittee hearing, or a Senate Committee hear- 
ing, or a City Council, have a right to shout, 
interrupt or interfere with the procedures as 
conducted by the authorities. If the civil 
delinquents have any objections of substance 
or form this should be handled through 
legislation and legal process. 

“The shooters 

“We've mentioned the ‘hooters,’ now what 
about the ‘shooters’-—I mean the ‘weapon- 
happy’ men in your own community. Among 
all forms of civil delinquency, this is the 
worst. Whether he’s a Minute Man, a Ku 
Eluxer, or a RAM, the civil delinquent who 
Telies on weapons to affect social justice 
really merits only one epithet—criminal. 
Let's start a sensible disarmament program 
at home. 

“Police brutality 

“Among the civil delinquents it is the fad 
to claim ‘police brutality’ on every occasion. 
You notice they always use the same two 
words ‘police brutallty — never manhandling 
by police, assault by police, beating by police. 
This concept of police brutality stems from 
a special freedom granted in America and a 
few other societies in the history of the 
world, Simply stated it is that even if you 
are a criminal, the law officer, who is the only 
one who has a right to use force may not use 
excessive force. This special freedom has 
now been perverted by the civil disobedient 
into a notion that the policeman cannot use 
any force. - 

“Let's get this straight. The creator of 
brutality is the man who falls to obey a police 
command, whether it is come with me’ or 
‘move on.“ The moment that person, of any 
color or race, refuses to comply peacefully 
and promptly, he is the man who compels 
force to be brought into play. 

“One of the basic theories of the Judeo- 
Christian Code and Western civilization is 
reason—not force—and the citizen who falls 
to obey a police command is violating a basic 
fundamental of civilized society. The min- 
ute that he forces the officer to touch him, 
the ciyll delinquent has transformed a con- 
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fict of opinion into a conflict of physical 
violence. 

“Thus, the refusal to move, the lying down, 
the sitting down—though passive actions in 
themselves—are actually active criminal bru- 
tality for they demand the use of physical 
force. We have performed many miracles in 
this society, but until now we have not found 
a nonviolent way to pull a living deadweight 
body from under a car or out of a doorway. 

“Let it be clear, once and for all, that the 
culprit is not the officer; it is the civil delin- 
quent. If the arrest or command is im- 
proper, the resort must be to legal remedies. 

“The sit-down student 


“What about the striking student? Where 
does he fit into this picture of civil delin- 
quency? Hasn't one of the really shocking 
spectacles of recent times been the students 
sitting-in at academic institutions? 

“The history of civilization is the struggle 
of reason over force, and the right of an in- 
dividual to attain his highest potential as 
a human being by the development of his 
mind. One of the majestic symbols of this 
historic struggle is the idea of a free univer- 
sity where men can study and search for the 
truth. It is the sanctuary of the human 
mind. The academic struggle is with the 
forces who believe in the physical and the 
muscular—not in the moral or the intel- 
lectual. 

“The student civil delinquent violates the 
whole concept of reason by using physical 
obstruction, Any student guilty of such 
physical activity fails to understand the na- 
ture and importance of the university to a 
free society. He ought to be treated 
accordingly. 

“Let's get straight on the youth issue, 

“T know it is going to be their world. It 
has to be their world; and I want them to 
have every opportunity to learn and prepare. 

“What I resent is the refusal of the mi- 
nority to use their great opportunities for 
equipping themselves for tomorrow. 

“I don't object to having them now 
then stuff themselves into Volkswagens, but 
let's not make the mistake of letting any- 
one think that this is how you solve serious 
problems. 

“The civil disobedient 


“Now—for the last and most common of 
the civil delinquents—the civil disobedient. 

“It is claimed by some that civil disobedl- 
ence is one of man’s highest moral acts; that 
a truly moral man is one who, encountering | 
a law he deems unjust, will disobey that law. 
The moral man, they argue, is the man who 
transcends the law for the higher moral 
Justness beyond. We would then be faced 
with each man making his moral decision 
outside of our system. 

“I believe that the democracy we have 
created in this country is the most ideal 
system and environment a moral man could 
hope to find. For his concern with the na- 


encouraged—to improve man-made laws and 
bring them closer to a higher m law. 
The voice in the courts, not on streets, 
will strike the “immoral” laws. 

“Some supporters of civil disobedience ask, 
‘Isn't disobedience to a law one of the most 
accepted legal procedures for the testing of 
our substantive rights?“ ‘Isn't it true?’ they 
ask ‘that disobedience fits well into this 
theory of democracy?’ 

“Certainly democracy allows us to chal- 
lenge laws in order to test them in the courts 
through our unique machinery of justice. 
Remember that only one court decision is 
needed to change a law. The test case has 
never been considered ciyil delinquency. 
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Civil delinquency is the counterfeit of or- 
derly challenge! 

“Should the entranceways of this room be 
blocked by pickets or demonstrators using 
the excuse of free speech, they would not— 
in my ‘eyes—be civil demonstrators, but 
rather, criminal demonstrators. 

“In effect they would be committing as- 
sault and battery on our right to assemble 
here peacefully because such mob action 
destroys the dialogue. Can you seriously 
accept that is is necessary to bring out the 
latent hostility in the streets to advance the 
public interest? Do those who practice and 
promulgate disobedience to the law offer us a 
new system, a new society—a meaningful 
choice? 

“Civil disobedience Is impractical because 
it makes an enemy of the law and offers no 
valid substitute. When used as a mass tactic 
it verges on anarchy. Anarchy is the an- 
tithesis of freedom and justice. To continue 
to practice it in the face of this reality and 
where social reform is operative, is fanati- 
cism. 

“And a fanatic has been well defined as 
one who redoubles his effort while forgetting 
his aim. 

“Civil disobedience is not a civil right. 
Civil disobedience is an implicit denial of 
the very political process that insures most 
of the rights that those who disobey enjoy. 
Law protects the minority. That process de- 
serves and requires something better from 
both the minority and majority. Demo- 
goguery is not democracy, Provocation is not 
dissent. 

“Unfortunately, however, it is much easier 
and far more exciting to cause social disturb- 
ances than to undertake the painfully hard 
work for social progress. Any idiot can 
cause a riot and riots can become fads. 
And since when are riots not an abomina- 
tion? Since when are Molotov cocktalls ever 
justified? Since when, in a free society, 
with all of its imperfections, is it a badge 
of honor to go to jail? Marching on jalls? 
The first step in lynching. Is this the kind 
of society we want? It is the kind of society 
we are going to get if we continue to be sat- 
isfled with street politics, with the substitu- 
tion of drama for dialogue. Make no mis- 
take about it. What is happening is aimed 
directly at the structure of our society, And 
it cannot end soon enough, 

“I think it is most appropriate that the 
Chicago Crime Commission has this year 
taken a firm stand against the lawlessness 
called "civil disobedience.” We in Chicago 
are proud of our Citizens Crime Commission 
and most grateful for its strong unswerving 
leadership in the battle against all forms of 
crime. ; 

“What is to be done? 

Now what can we do about all of this? 
What is the cure for the civil delinquency 
malady and for the civil delinquents? First, 
we will have to adjust our perspective. 

“Thomas H. Huxley, the eminent English 
biologist and political philosopher, in a 
speech at Johns Hopkins University some 90 
years ago—get that date—said;: Tou Ameri- 
cans and your descendents, who reasonably 
can be expected to number 200 millions at 
your second centennary, have to ascertain 
whether this great mass will hold together 
under the forms of a republic... . Your one 
condition of success, whole safeguard, 
is the moral worth and intellectual clearness 
of the individual citizen.” 

“Our priority allegiance must be to our 
system of law, which is not only the best, 
but the only system ever invented to recon- 
cile the continuing struggle for Justice and 
the individual's privilege to follow his moral 
conscience. It is the greatest multi-remedy 
government ever created. Therefore, you 
must play it by its rules. The more individ- 
ualistic you sre, the more you must sub- 
scribe to lawful methods, 
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“Ours is a society that accommodates 
change peacefully because it knows that the 
law of life is change. It makes provision 
for change through system—not leaving it 
to whims. i 

“History teaches us that there are only 
two ways of effecting deliberate social 
change: evolution and revolution. Again 
and again we have chosen to accommodate 
change through political evolution rather 
than through violence and the secret of our 
success has been our devotion to law as the 
only meaningful instrument by which to 
seek justice. 

“The only purpose of revolution is to create 
this system which the true revolutionaries 
dream of. If we revolt against this, we have 
no place to go. 

“Not only are we required and duty-bound 
to obey the technical law of the system, but 
we owe even a higher duty—we must elevate 
the spiritual and moral requirements of the 
unwritten law of manners and civility. 

“Civility is required and it is more than 
mere obedience to the law. The tradition of 
civility in our society is bound up with re- 
spect for law. Respect not only precludes 
civil disobedience, but goes beyond mere 
technical obedience to the law. Respect 
means, at least, that the law is not looked 
upon as an enemy or a necessary evil. Re- 
spect means that the law is regarded as the 
primary medium of change in a free society; 
Respect means realizing that the alternatives 
to law are coercion, intimidation and, even- 
tually, violence. 

“Respect means, above all, that one is con- 
cerned with the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law. 

“Civility also requires a personal plus fac- 
tor. By plus I mean: 

1. Let's not be trapped by labels. 

2. The complex problems must be han- 
died issue by issue. 

“3, Avoid superficiality; instant solutions; 
pseudo and anti-intellectualism; nihilism; 
insist on standards of excellence. 

“4, Organized crime is your enemy because 
it is against our system. We must avold its 
support or even a suspicion of support. 

“6. Stay away from group defamation— 
Maddox is not the South—and Carmichael is 
not the Negro. 

“6, Don't apologize for, or excuse, stupidity, 
violence or criminality. 

7. Look out for the wrecker in any move- 
ment who attacks his own moderates. Don't 
compromise any movement by permitting the 
wreckers to join it. It's your duty to keep 
the Nazis and the Reds, the hooters and the 
shooters and the kooks out of your move- 
ment, The justness of the cause does not 
justify joining forces with the enemies of 
society. 

“If we don't have self-discipline plus, then 
we agree with those who assert that men 
need masters. 

“Our individual responsibility at all levels 
also will require higher standards. My em- 
phasis today is that the times require even 
more care; that our conduct must be even 
more meaningful than it has been, particu- 
larly in a dangerous world of instant com- 
munication and instant transportation. 
Our law enforcement will only be as strong 
as the courage and commitment of our citi- 
ge The citizens are ‘us’ not the mythical 
„ ey.’ 

“With respect to the whole series of prob- 
lems involving use of the streets and hound- 
ing public officials in their homes, the time 
has come to distinguish between freedom of 
speech and provocation; between petition 
and lawful assembly; as opposed to physical 
pressure and coercion. The right of free 
speech is not a club to deny others their 
rights. Our rights to use the streets and 
the rights of public officials to enjoy the 
privacy of their homes need not be counter 
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to the First Amendment—when all these 
rights can co-exist without conflict. 

“Civil delinquency offers no solutions; it 
merely interferes with them. We have to 
spell out a newly marked and complex path 
with civility and decency. The remedies are 
here in the courts—many courts with many 
views—-we can begin to chart out the bal- 
ance of rights where millions of people are 
clustered in closely packed cities. Let's 
have a whole series of law suits on a whole 
series of specific situations, Our legislative 
bodies of all kinds and the courts are the 
proper civil forums to test out the new issues 
and the new problems. 

“Civilization is the victory of reason over 
force and law is the only possible instrument 
in the search for justice. We are alive now 
because of civilization. It is a unique and 
delicate process, Our civil rights were cre- 
ated, by a very few civilized men and, once 
gone, would be as thoroughly lost as if they 
were blasted to bits by a nuclear bomb. 

‘The issue is clear. 

“Aristotle says that only two kinds of 
beings can live outside of civil society—gods 
and beasts. Let us never dare to pretend we 
are gods; let us ever remember our heritage 
so that we never become beasts.” 


Urban Problems and the Summit Meeting 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend. President Johnson on his 
special message to Congress regarding 
the Latin American summit meeting. It 
is reassuring and encouraging that de- 
spite the many demands on his time, the 
President is clearly not ignoring our re- 
sponsibilities to our neighbors to the 
south. His vigorous support for the Al- 
liance for Progress once again testifies 
to our recognition of the urgency in- 
volved in helping these neighbors to help 
themselves. 

In the 5½ years since the first historic 
meeting at Punta del Este, the coopera- 
tive efforts of the American Governments 
and peoples have resulted in substantial 
progress. But even as we have pro- 
gressed we have recognized that, in order 
to achieve the alliance’s goals of oppor- 
tunity and stability, the pace of progress 
must be stepped up significantly. Other- 
wise, we shall repeat the mistakes of the 
past characterized so aptly by the phrase, 
“too little, too late.” 

In his quest for continued and acecel- 
erated progress, President Johnson is 
planning to journey in April to a second 
historic conference at Punta del Este. 
There, with the Presidents of the other 
American Republics, he will join in a 
rededication to the goals of the alliance, 
and a new commitment to concrete meas- 
ures for achieving those goals. 

Not the least of the alliance’s goals is 
to alleviate the squalor, hunger and dis- 
ease, the hopelessness of unemployment 
and the lack of opportunity among the 
millions of urban poor in Latin America. 

Unmanageable population increases 
are a fact of life throughout the under- 
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developed world. Latin America is the 
fastest growing of all these regions. Re- 
cent estimates have placed the popula- 
tion of Latin America at 200 million, with 
projected totals of 300 million by 1975 
and more than 600 million by the year 
2000 —tripling the present number in 35 
years. 

However, the most striking feature of 
Latin American population growth is the 
rapid movement to the cities. The rate 
of urbanization in Latin America is the 
highest of any underdeveloped region in 
the world. Growth rates of 4 to 5 per- 
cent have brought the total urban popu- 
lation to where it now exceeds the rural 
by several hundred thousand. With con- 
tinuing high rates of natural increase 
and heavy farm-to-city migration, this 
Slight margin is expected to grow to more 
than 15 million by the end of the decade. 

Twenty-five percent of the population 
is concentrated in 10 metropolitan areas 
of over 1 million each. The stagnation 
of rural economies and the attraction 
of the urban areas send thousands more 
to the great Latin American cities every 
day. More than 60 percent of the people 
of Argentina, Chile, and Venezuela live in 
cities. The urban populations of Co- 
lombia, Mexico, and Uruguay are rapidly 
approaching the 50 percent mark. 

This trend toward urbanization is a 
characetristic of all developing societies. 
It is generally recognized as a basic index 
of economic growth. But the acceler- 
ated rate prevailing in Latin America, 
under conditions of unplanned growth, 
confronts urban centers with a wide 
range of critical problems. Central to 
all is their lack of capacity to provide 
jobs, housing, water, sanitation, educa- 
tion, and medical care. If the social and 
economic problems of Latin America are 
to be dealt with realistically, the needs 
of the cities must receive urgent con- 
sideration. 

When the summit conference at Punta 
del Este is called to order, the agenda 
before the American Presidents will not 
carry the topic “Urban Problems” as 
such. But every item on the agenda will 
have as its primary or secondary purpose 
alleviation of those critical problems as- 
sociated with accelerated urbanization. 

One major item addresses itself directly 
to educational development and intensi- 
fication of health programs, as well as to 
technological and scientific development. 
In the item aimed at modernization of 
rural life and increase of agricultural 
Productivity, principally of food, it is 
not difficult to foresee the benefit to the 
hungry urban poor. 

Three major items are addressed di- 
rectly to acceleration of economic activ- 
ity throughout Latin America. They deal 
With the Latin American economic inte- 
gration and industrial development, 
multi-national action for infrastructure 
Projects, and measures to improve inter- 
national trade conditions. In the terms 
of reference of Latin America’s urban- 
ized millions, those items translate first 
into jobs, and then into better housing, 
better clothing and better food; into util- 
ities and urban services; into schools and 
hospitals, teachers and doctors; into 
greater satisfaction of needs and wants; 
into respect and care for human dignity; 
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into economic mobility, and broadened 
horizons and rising hopes. 

Even the final item on the agenda, 
elimination of military expenditures ex- 
cepting what is absolutely essential, aims 
at drawing the string from a curse which 
has haunted many nations: the priority 
of guns before butter, of shiny imple- 
ments of war amid the shadows of pov- 
erty, sickness, and despair. 

These are purposes to which all of us 
can dedicate ourselves. We have before 
us the means to express that dedication 
immediately, in the Resolution of moral 
and financial support for the commit- 
ments the President will be called upon 
to make at the summit. 

To speed the Western Hemisphere 
along the way it chose at Punta del Este 
more than 5 years ago, I urge that we 
give the President and this resolution our 
strongest endorsement. 


DOD Official Cites Military Information 
Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr, MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to my colleagues a letter I have received 
from Mr. Phil G. Goulding, who recently 
assumed the duties of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs, in 
which he reviews the information ob- 
jectives of that office and outlines some 
of the steps contemplated to improve and 
insure greater public understanding of 
our military activities, particularly in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Goulding makes it clear he shares 
the concern of the Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations and Government In- 
formation that the American people 
must be fully and accurately informed 
about the affairs of Government, and 
pledges that his efforts will be directed 
toward achieving that objective. 

I take this opportunity to reassure my 
colleagues and the public that the Com- 
mittee on Information will review all 
actions to insure performance matches 


promise. 
The letter follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1967. 

Honorable JoHN E, Moss, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information, 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Having now assumed 
the duties of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs, I want to assure you that 
I am aware of your keen interest in our pub- 
lic information activities and that I ap- 
preciate your important responsibilities in 
this area as Chairman of the Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information Subcom- 
mittee. I share fully your concern that the 
American people must be kept informed 
about their government. 

It is appropriate that I keep you advised 
of the activities of my office and of steps we 
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take to improve our operations. It is my 
intention to do whatever must be done to 
insure greater public understanding of our 
national defense. In this, I have the full 
support of Secretary McNamara. 

We have made a beginning this past 
month in several areas. 

(1) Secretary McNamara held an open, 
televised, across-the-board news conference 
on February 15, in spite of his busy schedule 
on Capitol Hill. We hope to increase our on- 
the-record meetings with newsmen by both 
the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense under a variety of formats, hoping that 
at least one each month will be open for full 
radio and television coverage. 

The Secretary also held an on-the-record 
meeting with the wire services, followed by a 
session with the networks, to clarify the 


record regarding his views and those of the 


Secretary of State on the war in Vietnam. 
He continued his regular meetings with in- 
dividual newsmen—eleven during Febru- 
ary—and held a number of on-the-record 
meetings with newspaper and television re- 
porters at the Capitol in connection with his 
appearances there. (I should also note that 
during February we had on-the-record news 
conferences, open to all media, by Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Brown and General 
J, P. McConnell, the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. Additionally, both the of 
the Air Force and General Earle G. Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have 
appeared recently on national TV news panel 
shows.) 

We will continue to supplement open news 
conferences with specialized background 
briefings and meetings with the press. For 
example, there was considerable press in- 
terest in techniques of Navy mining after 
the announcement that we were mining cer- 
tain river areas of North Vietnam. We ar- 
ranged for the Pentagon press to be briefed 
by a rear admiral, an authority on mining, 
who answered all questions within legitimate 
security considerations. He did not discuss 
the actual operations in North Vietnam, 
but did provide information which helped 
the newsmen write authoritative stories on 
types of mines and mining techniques. 

(2) This government is releasing more in- 
formation on the war in Vietnam than has 
any government on any war at any time in 
history. As you know, there is no censor- 
ship of any kind, Improvements, however, 
can and will be made. Announcements of 
significant or unusual military develop- 
ments and actions in Vietnam must be made 
promptly, not only because the people are 
entitled to this news as rapidly as possible, 
but also because any other course makes us 
easy prey for Communist propaganda, It is 
not always possible to make the first an- 
nouncement, particularly when the facts are 
hazy. The first reports from the field are 
not always the most accurate. Information 
firm enough for a newsman to write about 
is not necessarily firm enough to be the basis 
of an official statement by the United States 
Government. Nonetheless, we should at- 
tempt to release the truthful picture before 
the Communists release a distorted version. 
This we are attempting to do. Some ex- 
amples of such actions during recent weeks: 

(a) A Navy aircraft inadvertently over- 
flew a portion of Communist China's Hainan 
Island. This was announced by our office as 
soon as we had accurate details. I believe 
that this rapid response forestalled any seri- 
ous attempt by the Red Chinese to gain a 
propaganda advantage from the error of our 
pilot. Had we taken too long, or taken the 
advice of those who believe that we should 
not admit our mistakes to the world, the 
Chinese Communists might well have made 
a statement which turned one aircraft into 
four, shot down two of those four and al- 
leged a strafing of innocent farmers. 

(b) We urged that MACV make prompt 
announcements to the press corps in Salgon 
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of the recent military actions instituted 
against North Vietnam: firing of artillery 
across the DMZ, bombardment of shore tar- 
gets by the Navy, bombing of additional 
thermal power plants and mining of certain 
river areas. In all four cases, announcements 
were made as quickly as security permitted. 
If we find resistance to such prompt an- 
nouncements, we intend to overcome that 
resistance—unless, of course, security is in- 
volved, 

(3) I believe that more can be done to de- 
velop newsworthy information which has 
not heretofore been tabulated or released. 
We have, for example, recently released 
statistics on total numbers of fixed-wing and 
rotary-wing aircraft, of all types, lost over 
the last two fiscal years, in Southeast Asia 
and elsewhere. These tables also included 
the number delivered to the inventory. We 
hope to update them this month, and to con- 
tinue updating them in the future. The up- 
dating should be valuable both because the 
Higures include projected losses, which change 
as each day goes by, and hecause some of the 
categories suitable to the purpose of the 
comptroller and systems analysis people who 
provide the figures could be somewhat mis- 
leading to others. The statistical tables, for 
example, include among the “deliveries” 
some remodeled aircraft added to the inven- 
tory. While this number is but a small frac- 
tion of 7000-odd planes, the terminology will 
be revised in the updated release to avoid 
misunderstanding. I also hope that the up- 
dated release will break down the two fiscal 
years, 1966 and 1967, which were lumped 
together in the initial version. 

(4) Improvements can be made in estab- 
lished procedures. We have initiated such 
improvements, For a long time I have been 
extremely concerned, for example, by the use 
of the terms “light, moderate and heavy” in 
the daily reporting of casualties in Vietnam. 
Many persons mistakenly believed that this 
constituted all of our casualty reporting, ig- 
noring the daily names released here and the 
weekly tabulations which include every 
American fatality in Vietnam since 1961. Ad- 
ditionally, this kind of daily briefing has led 

time and time again to news stories that the 
United States suffered “heavy losses,” when 
actual losses have been a few wounded and 
one or two dead. A recent Page One story in 
a major newspaper talked of heavy“ US. 
losses in an action in which there was one 
fatality. Our system was to blame. 

With the approval and encouragement of 
Arthur Sylvester, I questioned this system 
many months ago. At that time, the opera- 
tions people advised me that use of casualty 
numbers on a daily basis would give the 
enemy information of value concerning com- 
bat effectiveness of specific units. Upon-es- 
suming this office, I renewed discussions on 
this subject with both the Secretary of De- 
Jense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They agreed to support a change, if 
one could be worked out which was satis- 
factory to General Westmoreland from a 
security viewpoint. Messages were sent to 
MACV directing that the change be made, 
if General Westmoreland concurred, and 
leaving the details to be worked out there. 
As you know, the change has now been made. 
I consider it a major step forward. 

(5) I have asked that the information offi- 
cers in Vietnam be reminded of the absolute 
importance of rapid public disclosure of op- 
erational accidents and errors which cause 
civilian casualties in South Vietnam or 
casualties to United States or allied forces, 
No one is more concerned by these accidents 
than General Westmoreland, Despite all of 
his precautions and his orders, these tragic 
accidents are going to take place in war. 
While the reaction in this country and 
abroad is inevitably an unfavorable one, it is 
nevertheless in the national interest to an- 
mounce these mistakes as rapidly as accurate 
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information is available. You have doubtless 
noted several such announcements in recent 
days. This is not a new policy, but it is one 
which must be continued with additional 
emphasis. 

It is not always easy to collect the facts 
as fully, quickly and accurately as we would 
wish. But my objective, in these cases as in 
others, is to determine the facts as quickly as 
possible, release them, admit the mistakes, 
clear the record and move on to other mat- 
ters. Nothing is to be gained and much can 
be lost by any other course. 

(6) I have asked my top people for their 
recommendations on what can be done in 
each of their areas of responsibility to in- 
crease the flow of news to the public, con- 
sistent with constraints of national security. 
I have asked my deputy to give immediate 
and special attention to these three areas: 

(a) The present policy banning newsmen 
from accompanying U.S. aircraft over North 
Vietnam or U.S. ships which are engaged in 
surface interdiction operations north of the 
17th paraliel. 

(b) The possibility of working to declas- 
sify more information which could and 
should be declassified. While this office does 
not have the power to ‘‘declassify,” we do 
haye an influence which can be exerted. 
In my personal opinion, far too much infor- 
mation is classified today. Not only is this 
information denied to the people, but also 
the overclassification of some material tends 
to downgrade the importance of the security 
system and is apt to give Inadequate protec- 
tion to that information which truly must be 
kept secure. 

(c) Existing rules and regulations of the 
four Services on access of newsmen to bases, 
particularly in their coverage of crashes, 
accidents and other emergencies. 

I do not know whether changes are desir- 
able or necessary in the base access policy 
or in our current policy which prohibits 
newsmen from accompanying planes and 
ships north. Whether a pilot should bear 
the additional responsibility of a noncom- 
batant passenger is certainly debatable. But 
I do believe that a policy established some 
time ago under conditions then existing 
should be re-examined, both by the Public 
Affairs people, and most importantly, by the 
Operational people. 

I welcome your advice and assistance, and 
that of your committee and your staff. Our 
objectives are identical—to strengthen de- 
mocracy by providing a full and rapid flow of 
information to the American people. 

Sincerely, 
PEIL G. GOULDING. 


The Draft and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, over the past few weeks, I have 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
statements and articles by educators, re- 
tired military officers, and other con- 
cerned and knowledgeable, citizens on 
the feasibility of establishing a volun- 
tary Army as an alternative to the pres- 
ent draft. Today, I am pleased to sub- 
mit excerpts from a speech by Prof. 
Joseph P. McMurray, of Queens College, 
Flushing, N.Y., before a recent national 
conference on the draft, sponsored by 
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the American Veterans Committee. I 
cannot help but agree with Professor 
McMurray that the concept of compul- 
sory military conscription ts totaly alien 
to the American traditions of individual 
liberty and freedom. I earnestly com- 
mend Professor McMurray’s remarks to 
my colleagues for their consideration 
and study before we act on legislation to 
extend the Selective Service System. 

Professor McMurray’s comments are 
as follows: 

I have, as you know, proposed a volunteer 
army as & means of ending the draft in the 
United States. I am glad to be here today at 
the invitation of Gus Tyler to put that sug- 
gestion before you. I am here on my day 
off—the College offices are closed in observ- 
ance of Veterans Day. What I have to say 
is not the official opinion at Queens College, 
nor is there such an opinion. I speak as an 
Individual but I know that my concern re- 
flects the widespread interest among col- 
lege and university people in the draft. 


EXAMINE BASIC ARGUMENT 


My suggestion for ridding us of the draft 
came about, in part, because I do not believe 
in a world without alternatives. No plan is 
perfect and time makes us judge our plans 
against new backdrops. You cannot put 
your foot into the same stream twice, Hera- 
clitus told us. So I believe we are wrong, 
ladies and gentlemen, to accept alternatives 
to the draft itself without first examining 
the basic argument. Do we, in the United 
States today, need to put our young men into 
what, in strong and plain language, must be 
seen as inyoluntary servitude? 

I think the basic issues of the draft can be 
discussed on two grounds, The first is on the 
ground of freedom, which is most important, 
and the second is on the ground of the draft's 
economic meanings. 

Men should not be deprived of their lib- 
erties, their choices of careers, or their choices 
of action in order to satisfy the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the admirals, the Congress, or even 
the President. of the United States, unless 
clearly there is no other way—and I stress 
that phrase—no other way to Insure the se- 
curity of the nation. 

The Selective Service system has been ad- 
mired by its head as a “channeler” of men. 
General Hershey said before a Congresional 
committee... . . we have channeled people 
into training for occupations and professions 
that were said to be very necessary in na- 
tional life ... I have no idea how many peo- 
ple we are deferring that may as well be 
immediately involved in survival as the peo- 
ple who are in uniform .. im fact, it takes 
85% of our time,” the General continued, 
“with the people we are trying to encourage 
te go into professions and occupations and 
training for those by deferring them 

UNJUST SYSTEM 


Any system that takes people into invol- 
untary servitude either by putting them into 
uniforms or by forcing them into occupa- 
tions is unjust. 

Such a system, defended on the grounds 
of justice and fairness, in the words of Presi- 
dent Brewster of Yale, “tarnishes our na- 
tional spirit,” and suggests that the only 
way to serve humanity is “to repudiate your 
country.” 

The conscription of men in any form, un- 
der any system, raises a question of freedom 
in the United States and I shall nof be brain- 
washed to think otherwise, The draft is 
economically wasteful and economically un- 
fair. 

GREATER DANGER 

The men who are presently drafted are 
forced to subsidize by their lost time and 
their lost wages the costs of defending their 
country. Why should we expect men in the 
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armed forces to bear the greatest expense 
at the same time we expect them to bear 
the greatest danger? Freedom must have 
its own motives, Freedom must supply 
men with incentives and rewards for behav- 
ior or government becomes a punishing and 
coercive force. 

I believe that rewards and pride are bet- 
ter than bondage. I propose that men be 
recruited into the armed forces by means of 
attractive benefits. Some of these benefits 
might be in the form of salary. One could 
expect a soldier to earn at least as much as 
a new police officer, yet he does not even 
after long years of service, 


ARGUMENT FOR REENLISTMENT 


Benefits might take the form of bonds or 
other sayings put away during the man’s 
service and payable to him later in life. 
Educational benefits were cited in a recent 
Defense Department study as one of the key 
reasons for enlistment. A guarantee of fu- 
ture educational opportunity in a college or 
vocational school would be a cogent argu- 
ment for enlistment. 

I have no doubt but that $40 million 
budget of the Selective Service operation 
could fund a successful recruitment cam- 
paign for the armed forces. 

TWO ESTIMATES 


Mr. McNamara, according to a Reporter 
magazine plece by Bruce Chapman, gave two 
estimates of the additional cost of an all- 
volunteer army. One estimate was 64 bil- 
lion; it was made in February. The second 
was $20 billion, made in December. You 
have heard of Mr. Morris’ estimate of $17 
billion. 


The ease with which these billions slip 
through the rooms of the Pentagon inclines 
me to agree with Mr. Chapman when he 
writes. . . the Department of Defense has 
elther found the computation of cost of this 
alternative to the draft inordinately compli- 
cated or has not given it serious consid- 
eration.” 

I should like the idea of a volunteer army 
to have the serious attention and considera- 
tion it deserves. Will it cost billions? Yes, 
freedom is expensive and our own freedom 
is as expensive and as precious and is 
worth investing in as any freedom we have 
Paid for in the past. It might cost as much 
as 8300 million per State, a small percentage 
of our gross national product, to keep men 
Out of a state of involuntary servitude. 
What is our money for it if it cannot keep 
us free? 

PLAN FOR AN END 


But let us begin to at least plan for an 
end of the draft. Let us stop deluding our- 
Selves that more conscription will solve the 
Problems of unfair conscription or that 
teaching in Brooklyn or in Mississippi are 
Viable alternatives to service in a combat 
area, 

Let us stop teaching our young men how to 
“cop out” in cynical avoidance of military 
Service. In some situations, every man may 
be called to patriotic service. But until those 
Situations are clearly before us, let us not 
Confuse patriotism with adherence to an 
outmoded bureaucracy. 

Our young men and women love their 
country. They have shown us that in their 
Acts of conscience, in their urban corps, in 
their teacher corps, in their tutoring of the 
young, in their fight for minority rights and 
S eig willingness to sometimes die in that 

ght. 

ALTERNATIVE SUGGESTED 


I propose an alternative to a system that 
has made military service a shameful act 
and a place for the unlucky or the unwanted. 
I propose that we honor the men who serve 
their society by protecting it by treating 
them with the compassion of an abundant 
and a grateful society. Men will risk death 
. for us and they will risk it voluntarily as the 
long histories of the armed forces, the police, 
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and the fire departments of this country have 
proven. We must provide all of these men 
with the benefits due their hard and dificult 
work. 

I ask you and I ask those in our govern- 
ment responsible for these matters to turn 
away from coercion and force. I ask that 
every effort be made immediately to study 
ways of reducing and eventually eliminating 
the numbers of men taken into service 
against thelr wills. 

I ask that every man and woman serve 
our nation with the right to choose the 
form of service he or she shall give, as fits 
a nation of free men and women, 


Put Years on Your Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Les- 
ter J. Bradshaw, president of the Insur- 
ance Federation of America, member of 
the Sales Executive Club, author of “Les- 
sons in Public Speaking,” and well- 
known insurance man, has written of 
how you can avoid collecting on your life 
insurance by keeping your weight down 
and staying alive. 

His story, called “Put Years on Your 
Life,” is set forth here for the edification 
of my colleagues and perhaps for their 
good as well: 

Pur Years on Your LIFE 
(By Lester J. Bradshaw, Jr.) 

A personnel executive of a major airline 
buttoned his shirt, tied his tie, straightened 
his sports Jacket and walked from the doc- 
tor’s examination room to the M.D.’s office. 

He's just taken an insurance physical, and 
was confident he met all of the requirements 
for the $75-thousand straight life policy he'd 
been discussing with his agent. 

“Mr. X”, I'll call him, was forty seven 
years of age, and in excellent health, so he 
thought. Why shouldn't he be? He played 
golf as often as possible; mowed his own 
lawn (with a power mower): piloted his own 
boat; even indulged in “short, fast” games 
of handball with his growing children. 

But our “Mr. X“ wasn't only forty-seven— 
he was more than fifty pounds overweight— 
fifty pounds that precluded any insurance 
company from writing any policy at normal 
risk rates. 

The premium was beyond his means; the 
need for insurance certainly was not. His 
family had grown to include four children. 
His mortgage was in the high ‘thirties—and 
uninsured, 

Sure, he carried life insurance, and had 
also dabbled in the stock market and mutual 
funds, Taking it all into account, he prob- 
ably had a net worth of approximately 
$150-thousand. 

But after his widow would pay off the 
mortgage, set aside money for college for 
the children, and meet other obligations, just 
what would be left to support that home, 
those children, and “Mrs. X” should Mr. 
X" suddenly pass on? 

This isn’t a unique situation. In discus- 
sions with many agents who had encountered 
similar circumstances with this prospects, I 
concluded that the majority of such over- 
weight executives—who really needed, but 
couldn't purchase insurance at standard 
rates because of a weight problem—needed 
advice, and advice straight from the 
shoulder, no holds barred. 


THE “CRASH DIET” 

For many years, there have been so-called 
“crash diets” that were “guaranteed to strip 
off weight in thirty days.” 

Do they work? 

Sometimes, yes. But in the majority of 
cases, these diets have proved to be inef- 
fectual, if not downright dangerous unless 
embarked upon under the careful and con- 
tinuous supervision of a competent doctor, 

As a former “shining example” of just how 
problematical excess welght can be (6’ 3°’, 
250-pounds), I decided that a test should be 
run—not only on a scientific diet, but on an 
overall weight-reduction program. And, I 
thought, who would make a better subject 
than myself? 

I made up my mind that if anyone was 
going to be the scapegoat of such a program, 
it was going to have to be me. 

Ruling out the “crash diet“, I entered Co- 
lumbus Hospital in January 1966, for a com- 
plete physical examination. The hospital's 
director, Dr. M. Bazzini, although agreeing 
that I was in “excellent shape for a man of 
51.“ insisted that, over the next twelve 
month period I take off a minimum of 35 
pounds—blood pressure readings of 133/70 
notwithstanding. 

Back in my office, I consulted the charts. 
Dr. Bazzini was right; they revealed that for 
my height, I shouldn't weigh more than 215 
pounds. 

CORROBORATION 

That afternoon, I had lunch with the Sen- 
ior Vice-President of a major life insurance 
company. The veep, himself, knew of more 
than twenty prospects who wanted coy- 
erage—many in excess of $100-thousand— 
but who couldn’t qualify because they were 
overweight. 

“CRUSADER” 


My “crusade”, I decided, would begin on 
February 1, 1966, but let's see what hap- 
pened, before telling you how. The records 
were carefully kept by Nick, Don and Larry, 
of the Biltmore Hotel in Manhattan, who 
co-operated with me in this venture. 

Chronologically, forty pounds (five more 
than Dr. Bazzzini had required) were lost: 

Pounds 


WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT 
So you ask just what it's all about? New 


York “NEWS” columnist Ed O'Neill ribbed 
me in his February 13 column: “Insurance 
exec, Big Les Bradshaw, a confidante of for- 
mer GOP National Chairman Len Hall, (is) 
shopping around for a new nickname on the 
heels of losing 40 pounds ‘scientifically.’ So 
what's so scientific about self-induced star 

vation?” i 

Out of deference to Ed, T'I have to refute 
that starvation stuff. In fact, I'd rather 
have carried the weight than starved myself 
for a whole darned year. After all, my 
Grandfather liyed to the ripe old age of 81, 
and weighed in at 261. My father was 245 
pounds at the time of his death at 78. 

I was darned if I was going to starve, and 
here's the diet I followed: 

Morning: Fifteen minutes of Yoga exer- 
cises before breakfast to relieve physical and 
mental tensions. k 

Breakfast: Hot roast beef, one slice of en- 
riched white bread, two cups of black coffee, 
three glasses of water. 

After Breakfast: Walk (to office, if pos- 
sible) for thirty minutes. 
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Mid-Morning: Two cups of black coffee 
between 9:30 and 11:30 am. and three 
glasses of water. 

Luncheon: Hot roast beef sandwich, two 
cups of black coffee, three glasses of water, 
no additional bread with sandwich, 

Pre-Dinner: Relax—and to help relax, 
drink two Scotches with Perrier Water. 

Dinner: Tomato juice, steak (about 12 
ounces), one slice enriched white bread, two 
green vegetables, two cups of black coffee, 
three glasses of water, “Whip & Chill” (by 
Jello) for dessert. 

There are only a few things to remember. 
No eating before bedtime; no potatoes; no 
salt. If you've got a yen for a tummy filler 
before going to bed, try either two glasses of 
water, or low-calorie soda, or low-calorie to- 
mato juice, 

SCIENTIFIC STARVATION? 

I think it’s obvious that this diet is far 
from “scientific starvation.” In fact, it’s 
probably far more than many people, who 
don’t diet at all, eat in an average harried 
working day. The meals are flavorful, ap- 
petizing and filling. You don't walk around 
with a growling tummy while you're trying 
to shake off the poundage. 

By the way, coupled with this diet is an 
Overall fitness program that has its enjoy- 
able good points. Each week, I visited the 
Biltmore hotel's Turkish Baths. Twenty 
minutes in the Hot Room, then thirty min- 
utes in the Steam Room, alternating with a 
dip in the Pool. This, and a massage and 
aicohol rub to top off the afternoon have 
their compensations, 

RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


As any doctor will tell you, the overweight 
executive driven by a demanding job to the 
stress and strain of nervous and physical 
tension, is a poor risk—not only to an insur- 
ance company, but to his own family's well 
being. 

If I can share my experience with others, 
perhaps help them to live longer, healthier 
and happier lives, I'll be satisfied. 

Remember, I didn't work any miracles with 
this weight reduction program. I merely 
established a sensible, practical, workable— 
and eyen enjoyable—diet, coupled it with a 
mild exercise without the strain of a starva- 
tion or crash diet. 

Gene Tunney, former World's Heavyweight 
Champion, and a long-time friend of mine, 
looked over the one year record and wrote 
me: “You deserve a lot of credit for what 
you've done in the past year and I want to 
congratulate you.” 

Gene registers his hearty approval of this 
program, and I'm sure that doctors every- 
where would agree. For the overweight exec- 
utive, whether a candidate for insurance or 
not, I think my own experience can serve as 
a well-taken lesson and a guide for his own 
physical fitness program. 


Who Invented the Term “Junk” Mail? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been accused by many direct mail in- 
dustry leaders of having used the term 
“junk” mail to describe certain types of 
third-class mail that would be affected 
by my proposed bill to increase rates for 
such mail. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include this article from a 
leading weekly newspaper in my district, 
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North Shore Community, of Thursday, 
March 9. This article provides evidence 
that the descriptive term referred to was 
not of my invention, but rather a generic 
term adopted by the industry itself and 
one that the public uses generally, 

The article follows: 

Too Moch “Junk” MAIL? 
(By Gloria Kaufman) 

“The Junkman Cometh” in rain, snow, 
sleet, and hail. Struggling under a load of 
third class junk“ mail, the postman wends 
his way to each door where he unburdens 
himself of mail that generally is unsolicited 
and unwanted. 

Considered an invasion of privacy by many, 
it often is consigned to the nearest waste- 
basket. Many housewives are tempted to say, 
“Don't call me, I'll call you,” to advertisers 
who insist upon initiating undesired corre- 
spondence. 

A bill currently pending before Congress 
would increase the third class postage rate 
to cover the full cost of delivery, thereby 
making it prohibitive for some of the users, 
or abusers, of the present mail rate to con- 
tinue stuffing letterboxes. 

Community polled North Shore housewives 
too elicit their reactions to receiving “junk” 
mail. The replies follow: 

Mrs. Robert Stratford of Sea Cliff: It's a 
great filler for the garbage bag. It doesn't 
bother me because I don’t read it. 

“About the only pieces I read are the ones 
that come from the supermarket I patronize 
and the local stores. The rest I pitch into 
the garbage. 

“It's just a form of advertising that's very 
cheap because of the third class mailing rate. 
If the rate is increased, another way will be 
found.” 

Mrs. Katherine Sacerdote of Manhasset: 
“Lots of people are annoyed and don't even 
bother to open it. They just throw away 
that kind of mail. 

“I know of the proposed legislation and I 
expect that sending junk mail will be cut 
down if the third class rate is increased. I'm 
sure that the present rates promote busi- 
ness and I have no real objection, but if 
the cost isn't upped, first class mailing will 
be raised. Five cents is quite enough for 
that. 

“I heard some people say that if we paid 
what it actually costs to send a letter coast 
to coast, we'd pay 30 cents. What it amounts 
to is first class mail subsidizing business- 
men.“ 

Mrs. George F. Hagerman of Glen Cove: 
“I feel sorry for the postman who has to lug 
all that junk mail around. It’s an imposi- 
tion. 

“It’s slightly annoying to recelve but I 
don’t keep it around that long. I open the 
envelopes to make there there are no $1,000 
bills and then file it in the waste basket.” 

Mrs. Philip Kallenberg of Sands Point: 
“I know that people are harrassed by it, but 
we don’t get too much out here. 

“I think the rates should be higher. The 
commercial rate is being raised, and by rais- 
ing third class mali, it might relieve us of 
some of the burden. The onus should be on 
business.” 

Mrs. Max Piretog of Roslyn Heights: It's 
very frustrating to open it and find nothing 
that interests you. Perhaps if the cost were 
increased, there'd be less junk mail. 

“I look at it because I never know before- 
hand what it is and then I throw it away. 
I Sers like being solicited through the 
mails.” 

Mrs. Sam Gerstein of Kings Point: “Speak- 
ing as a business person, I'm aware that 
some of it is never lost. It has value for 
persons living in out-of-the-way spots or 
for those who don't drive. It's a cheap way 
to advertise. 

“I don't consider it a nuisance. I look 
at all of it because I don't have any stores 
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right around the corner. But I could see a 
busy housewife dumping it in the garbage.” 

Mrs. Thomas Amato of Lake Success: “I 
get very annoyed and throw it away, except 
for supermarket ads. 

“Mall is very important. I hate it when 
I'm solicited through the malls, I consider 
it an invasion of my privacy.” 

Mrs. Edna Wharton of Port Washington: 
“I can't stand high pressure salesmanship, 
I've had books and records sent to me when 
I never subscribed for them. What I dis- 
like most of all is haying to fill out forms 
saying I don't want something. 

Most of it is just nonsense and I throw 
it away. If it pertains to something liter- 
ary or musical I will read it. Of course I 
am grateful for discount coupons I receive.” 

Mrs, Harvey Levine of Flower Hill, Man- 
hasset: “I feel sorry for the postman and the 
garbage man—one carries it in the other 
carries it out. It recently dawned on me 
that I always open the mall near a waste- 
basket. 

“There has been far less junk mail this 
year than in previous years, due to a series 
of articles run in one of the newspapers 
which detailed the adverse reaction to it. 
There were rashes of ‘Would you like more 
mortgage money .. and Send this in and 
you'll get a free everything.“ I distrust the 
coupons that give you a discount of five 
cents off the regular price. How do you 
know what the regular price is? A small 
sample of a new product is effective in that 
you have a chance to try it. 

“If the new postal rate is approved, it 
would eliminate some of this mail and make 
companies use their advertising more effec- 
tively.” 


The OEO Legal Services Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most effective antipoverty programs op- 
erating in my district is the OEO legal 
services program in rural Tuscarawas 
County. This program is the subject of 
a very informative article by John Al- 
lan Long, entitled “Lack of Legal Aid 
Hurts Rural Poor,” which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor on March 
1. The article follows: 


ANTIPOVERTY HELP—LACK or LEGAL Am HURTS 
RURAL Poon 


(By John Allan Long) 


The middle-aged woman strode into the 
Ohio lawyer's office, waited a moment, then 
cracked her fist down on his desk and de- 
manded: 

“I've been waiting 14 years now and I 
want a divorce.” 

Another had three families but no money 
to hire a lawyer to dissolve two of her mar- 
Tiages, Now she wanted to straighten out 
her marital affairs. 

These are two of 300 cases attorney James 
R. Thomas has handled in the past four 
months in New Philadelphia, Ohio. He is 
directing what is perhaps the only free legal- 
aid for rural poor in the country, 
outside Indian reservations. 

His clients come from all over Tuscarawas 
County in northeastern Ohio. Few have ever 
had legal help. They can't afford it. Most, 
in fact, distrust the law. 

“The rural poor, though not rioting or to- 
gether in one blot,” says Mr, Thomas, “need 
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legal ald as much as the urban poor, yet I 
have not found anyone in a similar job. 

“By and large, the law is stacked against 
the rural poor. Every time they start to get 
up, the law knocks them down. They think 
there isn't any law protecting the poor and 
sometimes they're right.” 

RANGE OF PROBLEMS 


The free legal service, funded from local 
and federal sources, offers aid for all kinds 
of problems facing the rural poor. 

Half the cases are domestic. ‘The rest 
involve the poor’s constant dealings with 
welfare agencies, landlords, merchants sell- 
ing on time, and others. It is in these areas 
that the poor feel the law is against them, 
Says Mr. Thomas. 

“The landlord has fast eviction procedures. 
Down through the years the landlord has 
had the best of the tenant,” he adds, “The 
Same is true with the merchant. 

“I know merchants in my town who jack 
the Interest rate to the maximum legal limit. 
The poor pay more for everything they buy,” 
he says, “We tell the poor to bring their 
contracts to us. But we must also [work to] 
change the lending laws.” 

The problem of easy credit and high in- 
terest often affects Job opportunities for the 
Poor, Mr. Thomas explains: 

A man can't make his payments so his 
Wages are attached; he may become unem- 
Ployable or take a job below his skills since 
“no industry wants to take on such a man 
because it's expensive for the company.” 

AGENCY FRUSTRATION 


The Tuscarawas legal service assists the 
indigent in their often-frustrating experi- 
ences with various social agencies. 

“Many come in and think they have legal 
Problems but they don't. We just need to 
direct them to the right agency. 

“The poor, when they have a problem, go 
to one agency, and if it's not the right one 
they go to another, and then another, and 
they might land In 10; and they feel they're 
Setting the traditional run-around. 

“But they're not. It's just that the agen- 
cies don't know enough about each other 
Se eee eee Te Te Be 

Tt is taking time to win the confidence of 
the poor in Tuscarawas County. 

“They still feel that somehow I'll double- 
cross them, says Mr. Thomas. 

“And who is to say this mistrust ls not 
founded, up to a point,” argues Oscar M. 
Laurel, a district attorney from Laredo, 
Texas, and a member of the President’s Ad- 
Visory Commission on Rural Poverty which 
recently held hearings in Memphis. 
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LAW SUSPECTED 

“There is a deep-set lack of confidence in 

the law. ‘The reason is that through the 
years they've been battered around. 


“Why look up to a lawyer when that law-. 


yer, after seeing you have no fee, says he 
can't do anything for you?” 

The local bar association in Tuscarawas 
County had been seeking ways last year to 
finance a legal service for the poor when 
Mr. Thomas, serving with a local antipov- 
erty agency, suggested antipoverty funds. 

They got $34,000. Local attorneys support 
the program, as do local-government offi- 
cials. 

“They don’t have to take time now to find 
excuses for why they can't take a poor 
man's case,” explains Mr. Thomas, who him- 
self has been in the same position. 

“And every once in a while when they 
did take a case, they’d spend three times 
as much time on it because they weren't 
skilled in the problems of the poor.” 

Third in a series on the success and direc- 
tion of antipoverty programs developed 
chiefly through self-help, private organiza- 
tions, or government assistance. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the prin ofa 
document not already provided 8 law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single- 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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Military Power and World Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an article entitled 
“Military Power and World Order“ re- 
lating to our policy in Vietnam, written 
by Prof. James H. Sheldon, of New York 
City, and appearing in the February 1967, 
{issue of the United Church Herald, a 
Publication of the United Church of 
Christ. In view of the amount of discus- 
sion which many religious groups, as well 
48 others, have devoted to Vietnam, Pro- 
fessor Sheldon’s sound and logical article 
Presents an accurate picture of the back- 
ground of our participation there, and 
the reasons therefor. 

As Professor Sheldon well said, among 
Other things: 

In short, we are not in Viet Nam to win a 
War, but to prevent a future, larger war. We 
&re not looking for conquest, but we are 
committed by treaty to help in the preserva- 
tion of freedom and order, and we are de- 
termined to prevent the take over of a stra- 
tegic area by force which, if successful, will 
leave southeast Asia at the mercy of Com- 
Munist domination. 


In the 1930's, prior to Winston Church- 
ill being Prime Minister of England, there 
Were those who failed to act when they 
Should have to prevent World War II, a 
future, larger war, which, in all proba- 
bilities would have been averted, if firm 
A strong leadership existed at that 

me. 

The article follows: 

MILTTARY POWER AND WORLD ORDER 
(By James H. Sheldon) 
Two groups with diametric views on Viet- 
Nam have paraded all year in New York's 
es Square. On a typical Saturday after- 
noon demonstrators carry signs reading 
Bring the Troops Home Now, Vietnam for 
the Vietnamese and End U.S. Aggression in 
tetnam, 

A few yards away the placards read Bomb 
Hanoi and Jail the Red Rats, 

A. responsible view of the situation re- 
Qüires that we disavow both of these ex- 
tremes, 

We are not in Vietnam for aggression, but 

use we have a treaty obligation to give 
Military support. And if South Vietnam is 
for the Vietnamese, the first forces to be 
n out are the invaders from the North. 

Just. what is the United States trying to 
accomplish in Vietnam? 

Adlai Stevenson summed up our purpose 
on the day he died: 

“My hope in Vietnam is that resistance 
there may establish the fact that changes in 

are not to be precipated by outside force. 

This was the point of the Korean War, This 
the point of the conflict in Vietnam.” 

4 In 1954 the United States agreed with other 

SMatories of the Manila Pact that “aggres- 
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sion against any of the parties or against any 
state or territory“ in the area would be met 
by action to avert the “common danger.” 
South Vietnam was named in an annex to 
the treaty as an area in which aggression 
would constitute a common danger. The 
Senate ratified this agreement by a yote 
of 82 to 1. 

Subsequently, in response to requests from 
the South Vietnamese Government, we be- 
gan to provide assistance in the defense 
and protection of freedom“ against an at- 
tack controlled and directed from outside the 
country” (President Johnson, Feb. 17, 1965). 

This marked the genesis of our presence 
in Southeast Asia—a presence in which we 
are not alone. Forty countries have rendered 
aid in one way or another, and although the 
press has given it little prominence, armed 
forces from Australla, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, South Korea and Thailand are 
in Vietnam side by side with Americans and 
Vietnamese. 

Most Americans, especially those who are 
church members, view peace as the prime 
objective in world affairs. 7 

Peace, however, is not something which 
just grows. It results only from long. hard 
work devoted to establishing law, Justice, 
education and economic security. 

As President Johnson has said: “We will 
gain little by merely talking of the ‘search 
for peace.’ For peace must be bulit, must 
be the work of many men.” And this re- 
quires, the President added, “more wisdom 
in their hearts,” 

The first bit of wisdom is very simple: 
when a line is drawn on a map with the col- 
lective approval of the powers qualified to 
speak for the region or the world community, 
that line must be respected by all. If one 
nation is permitted to cross such a line on 
its own initiative, the world is headed for 
trouble. And if the process is permitted to 
repeat itself, the world is headed for all the 
terrors of global war. 

No one can claim that the line between 
North and South Vietnam was ordained by 
the Almighty, but it was established at an 
international conference and it had at least 
the formal approval of such earthly powers 
as exist for determining such matters. 

Freedom House, a respected institution 
established by friends of the late Wendell 
Willkie, has issued a significant statement to 
this effect: 

“We believe most Americans know that if 
aggression against South Vietnam—disguised 
as a ‘war of liberation’—is not successfully 
resisted, more aggression and perhaps even 

scale war will follow. That is the les- 
son of Ethiopia. That is the lesson of 
Munich.” 

In short, we are not in Vietnam to win a 
war, but to prevent a future, larger war. We 
are not looking for conquest. But we are 
committed by treaty to help in the preser- 
vation of freedom and order, and we are de- 
termined to prevent the take-over of a stra- 
tegic area by forces which, if successful, 
would leave Southeast Asia at the mercy of 
Communist domination. 

“Very well,” say the critics, “but we don't 
like the way President Johnson is going 
about this. Congress hasn't declared war. 
In any event, we should leave it to the United 
Nations. And besides, we should have been 
negotiating with somebody by this time.” 

These criticisms are frequently tied up 
with personal attacks on the President, whose 
motives many peace spokesmen seem to dis- 


trust for reasons which they never get 
around to documenting. 

The argument about the legality of our 
presence in Vietnam is the one most fre- 
quently heard. 

It is precisely at this point that peace 
leaders might do a little homework. The 
existence of a state of war is a de facto mat- 
ter and it may arise in many ways—self- 
defense and action under a collective se- 
curity agreement like SEATO being the most 
usual. Under the UN Charter and today's 
treaty structure it is difficult to picture a 
situation where an individual country might 
properly declare war, except in undertaking 
an act of open aggression (and aggressors 
don't usually bother about such niceties). 

The majority of wars in which the United 
States has been engaged since 1776 were un- 
declared wars, starting with our first overseas 
military operation against Moroccan pirates 
in the Mediterranean. The pirates had at- 
tacked our shipping, after which we were at 
war, and it was the President's duty under 
the Constitution to act accordingly.. No war 
was declared for it already existed. To de- 
clare war under such circumstances is not 
only unnecessary but would certainly be mis- 
understood, and such an act would probably 
be bad law. 

The UN Charter recognizes the right of 
self-defense as well as the right of collective 
self-deferise under established regional 
agreements. Signatories to such agreements 
have committed themselves and a unilateral 
declaration of war would be an act of sur- 
rogation. 

Critics might better devote their inquiries 
to the legality of General Ho's endeavors to 
secure control over a region to which he has 
no shadow of claim. 

We come now to those who say, We should 
let the United Nations do it.” 

While the UN must eventually take respon- 
sibility in such situations, Vietnam is outside 
the area in which it can operate successfully, 
except by attempts at mediation and moral 
persuasion. 

The United States has repeatedly reported 
its actions in Vietnam to the United Nations 
and has asked that the Security Council act. 
Our first request at the time of the Gulf of 
‘Tonkin affair resulted in a message from the 
Hanio government (Aug. 19, 1964) stating 
that it would regard any UN action as “null 
and void.” That is still the position. 

What, then, should we do in the present 
circumstances? 

To get out of Vietnam now would involve 
abandoning all the responsibility which the 
United States has assumed for the preserva- 
tion of international boundaries. It would 
leave South Vietnam to the tender mercies 
of General Ho, and there are nearly a million 
people in South Vietnam who chose to be- 
come refugees from their homes in the North 
rather than endure Ho's government. 

We also have an obligation to other people 
in Southeast Asia. To Thailand, for exam- 
ple. If Communist wars of liberation suc- 
ceed in Vietnam, Thailand is next on the 
target list. In fact, infiltration from the 
North is already heavily evident there. 
Thanat Khoman, Thailand's Foreign Min- 
ister, said to me: “If we once go down we 
are not about to rise again. What we are 
supporting is not a U.S. policy in Vietnam 
but a policy of keeping freedom in Vietnam.” 

Obviously military actions are an inade- 
quate foundation for peace in Southeast 
Asia. Peace demands much more than 
armies. The first need is respect for inter- 
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national law and order. But law and order 
mean little unless founded upon justice and 
a secure economy. 

We delude ourselves if we say that a dem- 
ocratic government in the accepted sense of 
that term exists in South Vietnam. But we 
are equally wrong if we argue that the im- 
perfect regime there is inferior to those 
which prevail in at least 41 other countries 
about which peace-minded Americans are 
not prone to comment. 

The turnout of more than 80 percent of 
eligible Vietnamese voters at the recent elec- 
tion of delegates to a National Constituent 
Assembly was an extraordinary sign of bur- 
geoning self-government. Nothing like that 
percentage voted in the recent New York 
gubernatorial elections, and in New York no 
terrorists lurked around the polling places 
ready to throw bombs, as they did in Viet- 
nam 


Still, South Vietnam urgently needs to de- 
velop the elementary mechanisms of gov- 
ernment in much of its territory. This can- 
not be done without some degree of stability, 
and the Vietcong and the National Libera- 
tion Front are determined to prevent this 
stability from developing. 

The extent of this determination was first 
driven home to me when I visited one of 
the most constructive of the early U.S. AID 
programs in Vietnam—a project to eliminate 
malária by the periodic spraying of huts and 
houses throughout several provinces. The 
project could have no conceivable enemies 
except perhaps the mosquito population. 
Yet the Vietcong were shooting holes through 
the spray cans being used by the project's 
1,500 employees. 

Why this strange alliance between mos- 
quitoes and the Vietcong? The explanation 
was fairly simple. The Vietcong bosses did 
not want to see a decrease in the malaria 
rate, if it were to be credited to the govern- 
ment which they were bent on destroying. 

This brings us to what President Johnson 
has called “the other war” in Vietnam—the 
social war that has to do with building the 
foundations for freedom in Southeast Asia. 

It is regrettable that in the millions of 
words written by religious critics of Amer- 
ican policies to date, so few have been devoted 
to the President's proposal for a billion- 
dollar development program in the Mekong 
River region—a program which could pro- 
vide the basis for u new order of life and 
security for millions of people. 

It is silly to think that we can just stop 
fighting and still have any basis for carrying 
out the kind of social and economic pro- 
gram which is needed in the Indochina area. 
And if that program is to be implemented, 
the churches must build support for it now. 
If the genius of American democracy lies in 
such things as our own TVA, then it is time 
to start laying the groundwork for similar 
projects in Southeast Asia. Yet hardly any 
church voices have been heard on this point. 

Finally, we need to clarify the question of 
who is willing to negotiate and who is not. 

The United States has repeated its readi- 
ness s0 many times and in so many places 
that some nations have taken this part of 
our policy as a sign of readiness to give up 
and go home. This is not so, but we have 
certainly kept the record straight. Hanoi, 
on the other hand, has made it repeatedly 
clear that it will only negotiate if the United 
States and the other participating countries 
do go home. Of course, there would then 
be nothing left to negotiate about. 

At the Manila Conference the United 
States and all other governments involved 
with us in South Vietnam declared once more 
their desire to sit down at a conference table 
and spelled out some rather fair terms for 
the purpose. The reply from Hanoi was still 
intransigent. It came at once in an official 
broadcast on October 25: The U.S. aggressor 
must get out of Vietnam first; then we will 
have a talk!” 
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For good measure, the North Vietnamese 
Prime Minister added another statement re- 
garding possible UN intervention: “The Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic of North 
Vietnam has most categorically declared that 
for many reasons the United Nations is not 
competent to take any decision whatsoever 
about the Vietnam problem, and such a de- 
cision will be null and void.” This language 
was almost precisely the same as that used 
two years earlier when the United States 
first asked the UN to intervene at the time 
of the Tonkin Gulf crisis. 

Nevertheless, the UN will continue to play 
a major role in the long process of seeking 
a just settlement. And it is right for church- 
men to stress the need for talk. 

Calls for negotiation, however, ought to be 
directed mainly toward Hanoi at this par- 
ticular time, and few If any critics of our 
Vietnam policy have bothered to take that 
elementary step. 

I am reminded of a luncheon conversa- 
tion in Saigon with a democratic young 
teacher who took a half-hour to present a 
long list of grievances against the Saigon 
government and the American military group. 
A Vietnamese priest who was with us finally 
said: “Yes, but don’t all these criticisms 
apply even more strongly to Hanoi?” To 
this the young teacher replied: “Of course 
they do, but I can't find anyone from Hanoi 
who will listen to me.” 

I am afraid this is the frame of mind of 
too many church critics of our Vietnam 
policy, It is easier for them to say harsh 
things about friends than to say the things 
that need to be said to others. 


Granville W. Elder, of Houston, One of the 
Ablest Postmasters in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I rise to pay tribute to Granville W. 
Elder, one of the ablest, the most widely 
renowned, and respected postmasters in 
the United States and the pioneer of 
many postal innovations. He has re- 
cently completed 40 years service as a 
postal employee and 19 years as the post- 
master of the Houston Post Office. 

Starting near the bottom as a sub- 
stitute clerk in Houston, Granville Elder 
soon became executive secretary to the 
postmaster. Within 2 years he created 
the first postal credit union, which he 
managed until he became postmaster in 
1947. Under his direction and due 
largely to his initiative and progressive 
spirit, the Houston Post Office—one of 
the largest in the United States—has be- 
come the most efficient and highly mech- 
anized post office in the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial commending 
Mr. Elder, from the Houston Chronicle 
of March 4, 1967, and articles about 
Mr. Elder from the Houston Chronicle 
of January 1, 1967, and March 3, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Jan. 1, 
1967] 
ELDER Says Ir Can't HAPPEN HERE 
(By Barbara Strong) 

What are the chances of a gigantic mail 
foul-up in Houston? 

Houston's Postmaster Granville W. Elder 
speaks with all the assurance of a man who 
has loaded the dice. 

“I just don’t see how we could have the 
same thing happen here. Whatever emer- 
gency arises, I can call a staff meeting and 
we can get it under control,” he says. 

Historians may want to take note of Elder's 
confidence, because the experts say an ex- 
tended mail snarl in Chicago last October 
was inevitable and possibly the first of simi- 
lar flascos unless the Post Office Department 
takes drastic steps to update its operations 
in face of an unexpected mail boom. 

This year’s volume—80 billion pieces of 
mail—is more than six percent ahead of 
last year’s, and wasn't due for another 10 
years, s 

Houston's share was one billion, 300 thou- 
sand—a whopping increase of about 15 
percent. 

But Elder says he has a few things going 
for him: 

A $15.4 million “model” post office building 
completed in late 1963. 

About $6 million in up-to-the-minute 
electronic equipment, including 5.8 miles of 
conveyor belts. 

A staff of “genises,” particularly his direc- 


tor of installation services, George J. 
Poitevent, who engineered the present 
facility. 


Ability to convince large volume mailers— 
such as oll and utility companies—that they 
like to use Zip Codes and they want to mail 
several times during the day, rather than 
after the 5 p.m. rush, 

“You’ve got to have more than the equip- 
ment,” Elder says. “You have to have the 
cooperation of the business world, because 
computers generate the largest volume of 
mail. 

“Our business community is most coopera- 
tive. Long ago they started separating local 
from out-of-town mail. Then they began 
mailing frequently during the day. 

“Now they even clue us in when they're 
expecting to have a particularly large volume 
of mail. Sometimes they bring it in ahead 
of time for us to work during a slack period 
and mail on schedule." 

Even the Christmas rush failed to daunt 
Houston's 5000 postal workers, other than to 
make Elder a little nervous. 

This was the year of waiting—waiting for 
a peak in the anticipated volume of 146 
million pieces of Christmas mall. 

The 1965 peak came Dec. 17, when 8.5 
million packages, letters and cards went 
through the post office. One year and three 
days later the daily volume had risen to a 
mere 7.75 million. 

"Twas the week before Christmas and the 
total for the season was two million short 
of the 1965 pace, Elder was wishing for 
some business. 

“We're clean. I'm afraid. ... Maybe to- 
night, or tomorrow,” he said. 

Apparently Houston mailers had gotten 
the word. Outgoing mail was ahead of 
schedule. But mail from other parts of the 
country arrived later than expected. 

Each year, as the Christmas mail steadily 
grows, more of the work is done by electronic 
machinery, and less by extra hands. 

In 1947, the Post Office here hired 2021 
temporary workers; this year, only 100. 

The only problems Elder is willing to 
acknowledge are a lack of space and, of 
course, money. 

The model facility at 401 Franklin, on the 
north end of the Civic Center, is aging before 
ita time. “It was built to last 25 years," | 
Elder say, “but it ain't gonna make it.“ 
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While Houston doesn't have the ultimate 
in post office facilities, it has most of the 
automated equipment the department now 
is seeking to install in all major cities, This 
equipment includes: 

Five Mark II Facer-Cancellers, which 
cance] at the rate of about 35,000 letters an 
hour each, because they can find stamps 
anywhere on a letter. 

More of these $20,000 machines gradually 
will replace 12 ‘filers,’ which cancel at best 
15,000 letters an hour because the letters 
must be “faced” with the stamps in the 
right position. 

Automatic letter sorting machine, which 
reads and distributes by city, state and Zip 
zone up to 40,000 printed addresses an hour. 
Twelve persons operate this $118,000 ma- 
chine, which in April will acquire two 
gadgets at the non-budget price of about 
$250,000 each. 2 

The new devices optical character read- 
ers— ill replace the operators. 

Their memory systems will enable them to 
do the same sorting by area, and even to 
make out abbreviations and a certain 
Amount of misspelling. 

Carousel sack and parcel post sorting ma- 
chines, which eliminate most of the manual 
loading and unloading of heavy mail by 
shooting the packs onto different belts to 
Move them to letter sorters, delivery ramps 
or other posts. The sorters cost about $200,- 
000 each, excluding the belts, and allow dis- 
tribution of about 50 parcels a minute. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Mar. 3, 1967] 
Post OFFICE TESTING GROUND, VISITING 
SOLONS Sar 
(By Ted Sheil) 

Houston Post Office will continue to be a 
testing ground for new mailing equipment, 
visiting congressmen said today. 

The congressmen praised the efficiency of 
Houston Postmaster Granville Elder and 
Chief Engineer G. Poitevent. 

Led by Congressman Joe Pool, the visitors 
are members of the House subcommittee for 
Post Office facilities and modernization 
building research. £ 

They are Charles H, Wilson (D., Cal.), Wil- 
Mam L, Scott (R., Va.) and William R. Ford 
(R, Mich.) They are here to contrast the 
Operations of Houston Post Office, completed 
in 1962, and Dallas Post Office, more than 20 
Years old. 

They questioned employes about problems 
associated with new equipment, including an 
automatic letter sorting machine, one of the 
first in operation in the U.S. It has a 50 
Percent greater output than manual sorters 
and reduces errors. 

Pool agreed the post office needs 10 acres 
of adjoining land between the post office and 
the nearby railroad tracks. 

Elder said the land would be a must with- 
in four years because of the growth in Hous- 
tous mail. 

Houston Post Office, which has 600,000 
Square feet of working space, is already one 
of the largest post offices in the U.S. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Mar. 4, 
1967] 
To GRANVILLE ELDER, IN APPRECIATION 

Postmaster Granville W. Elder has rounded 
out 40 years in the postal service. For the 
Past 19 years and more he has held the top 
Position in the Houston Post Office, itself 
quite a record since the average tenure in 
the position of the 29 men who have held 
it has been four and one-half years. 

Elder made his mark from the start. 
Shortly after entering the service as a sub- 
Stitute clerk he became executive secretary 
to the late Postmaster Roy B. Nichols. After 
Only two years in the service he launched 
the first of many innovations for which he 
has been responsible. That was the organi- 
zation of the first postal credit union, which 
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he managed until he became postmaster in 
1947. 

Other “firsts” for him include the snorkel- 
type mail box, the world's first drive-in postal 
facility, the first permanent drive-in post 
office, jet mau“ service which was a fore- 
runner of the ABCD (Accelerated Business 
Collection/Delivery) program. He has re- 
ceived 22 awards and citations from Wash- 
ington, including the Meritorious Service 
Honor Award for customer and public rela- 
tions. 

Houston’s central post office In considered 
the most mechanized and most efficient post- 
al operation in the nation. It has a rival 
in Detroit, but it is a notable fact that after 
some mechanized operations were tried out 
first in Detroit, personnel from that city 
were brought to Houston to observe how 
well the local staff handles those same oper- 
ations, 

Granville Elder's sure touch is to be seen 
in all the outstanding accomplishments of 
the Houston postal service. 

Many men would retire and rest on their 
laurels after such long service and after 
amassing such a record. His staff and cus- 
tomers alike hope that he will not, for many 
years to come. 


Social Security Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
) 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, Speaker, the 
President has proposed that social se- 
curity benefits be increased by 20 per- 
cent—double what he proposed just be- 
fore the 1966 elections. 

A group in the U.S. Senate has topped 
even that—proposing increases that 
come closer to 50 percent—and that ef- 
fort is being given strong support by cer- 
tain lobbying groups. 

However, we are told that no more than 
an 8-percent increase can be given now 
without increasing the social security 
tax rate which is already destined to rise 
until it reaches a total of 11.3 percent, or 
$745.80, per employee. 

Personally, I feel very strongly that our 
elder citizens should receive every last 

that they can possibly be given 
through the social security system. 

But, I cannot, in good conscience, sup~ 
port any social security tax increases at 
this time. 

This, then, places me against the Presi- 
dent’s request, but in favor of increas- 
ing social security benefits by 8 percent, 
retroactive to January 1, 1967. I fur- 
ther favor a system whereby such bene- 
fits will rise automatically with rising 
prices, and allowing those on social secu- 
rity greater earning allowances. 

The increase in social security taxes 
which went into effect January 1 is the 
11th time these taxes have been raised 
since the system started in 1937. The 
startling thing is that the tax was not 
raised during the first 13 years—all 11 
raises coming during the last 17 years. 

When the system started in 1937 the 
tax was 2 percent—1 percent each on 
employer and employee on the first $3,- 
000 of income, making the employee's tax 
$30. Starting with January 1, 1967, the 
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tax had reached a total of 8.8 percent on 
the first $6,600 of wages, making an em- 
ployee's tax $290.40. This means an in- 
crease of nearly 1,000 percent in 30 years. 

U.S. News & World Report has esti- 
mated that the President's plan would 
require an immediate increase to 9.3 per- 
cent on $7,800, making an employee's 
tax $352.17. 

And, we cannot, we must not forget, 
that for every cent of social security 
taxes paid by employees, the American 
employer must pay an equal sum. 

As you know, the present law calls for 
periodic increases until we reach $372.90 
per employee, and, of course, an equal 
amount from the employer. This pres- 
ent top would, of course, be increased 
proportionately if the President's plan is 
enacted. 

I am sure that we all agree that even 
at the present rate, social security taxes 
are reaching the income tax levels of 
many families, I fear that the social se- 
curity tax load cannot be greatly in- 
creased without inciting rebellion among 
the younger workers who stand to con- 
tribute more than they can ever take out 
of the system. 

A study by the Tax Foundation Inc., 
of New York, shows that a 21-year-old 
just entering the social security system 
as a taxpayer will contribute $32,496 in 
taxes and accumulated interest over a 
44-year work period, while based on a 
life expectancy of 13 years after retire- 
mene could only collect $19,704 in bene- 

I fully recognize that those who are 
suffering the most from the present 
Great Society inflationary spiral are 
those elder citizens subsisting on social 
security benefits and other pension 
forms, In the last 2 years basic social 
security benefits have fallen 7 percent 
behind the consumer price index. 

This could be offset with an immediate 
8-percent increase in benefits retroactive 
to January 1, an amount the Social Se- 
curity Administration says can be given 
without a corresponding in 
taxes. 

We can then protect the beneficiaries 
from future inflation by providing for 
automatic increases tied to rising prices. 

This Congress should then undertake 
a series of fiscal policy reviews aimed at 
halting and ultimately reversing the in- 
flationary spiral trend—making a dollar 
worth a dollar again. 

When we do this we will have accom- 
plished more for the beneficiaries of the 
social security system than any benefit 
increase can—and we will also be giving 
an economic lift to today’s and tomor- 
row's wage earners. 


The 20th Century Wars Were Destructive 
and Helped Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
article entitled “History Proves Result of 
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Wars of the 20th Century Were Destruc- 
tive and Helped Communism,” written 
by Robert M. Harriss, of New York City, 
has recently been referred to my atten- 
tion. In the article, Mr. Harriss pro- 
poses his theories on the relation of the 
successful conduct of our wars to our 
relative fiscal stability. 

Believing this article to be of interest 
to Senators, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

History Provrs RESULT or WARS or THE 20TH 
CENTURY WERE DESTRUCTIVE AND HELPED 
COMMUNISM 

(By Robert M. Harriss) 

Our ancestors came here to escape the 
endless political and religious wars in Europe. 
Washington and the founding fathers fore- 
warned us to keep out of European wars. 
The progress we made in following this ad- 
vice was unbelievable, and we became the 
example and the strongest nation in the 
world. 

A sound foreign policy is essential to a 
sound national and domestic economy. For 
the past 50 years we have not had a sound, 
constructive, consistent foreign policy. 


WORLD WAR I 


Woodrow Wilson ran for the second term 
on the platform that he had kept us out of 
war, but shortly after his election we entered 
World War I for the so-called purpose of 
saving democracy in Europe. As Winston 
Churchill pointed out to the last William 
Griffin, the result of that war was Stalin In 
Communist Russia, Hitler in Nazi Germany 
and Mussolini in Fascist Italy.’ 

WORLD WAR II 


Roosevelt ran for the third term on the 
pledge that he would keep our country out 
of the European war, and promised the 
mothers and fathers that their sons would 
not be sent to fight in foreign wars. Shortly 
after his election, he got us into World War II 
for the so-called purpose to save Poland and 
the freedom of the small nations of Europe. 
The result was that Poland not only lost 
her freedom, but many small nations of 
Europe were given to Communist Russian 
control. Our so-called allies in this war, 
Communist Russia and Communist China, 
are now dedicated to the destruction of our 
heritage of freedom. 

KOREAN WAR 


We would not permit General MacArthur 
to win this war and defeat the Chinese Com- 
munists. For this objective, the great sol- 
dier, patriot and statesman was fired and the 
war ended in giving the Communists North 
Korea and was a victory for Communist 
China and the saving and building up of 
Communist China. There would be no Viet- 
nam War had they permitted General Mac- 
Arthur to win the Korean War and no Com- 
munist China today. 

CUBAN WAR 

With the aid of Communist Russia, and 
our foreign policy, the Communist Castro 
won the Cuban War and took over that 
country only ninety miles off our shores. 
This is a constant threat to our country and 
Latin American nations. 

THE VIETNAM-ASIATIC WAR 


By intrigue we were finagled into this war 
and we now have a divided opinion as to 
what should be done. The answer by most 
Americans is that we should win the war as 
soon as possible or else get out—and keep 
out of future European, Asian and African 
wars. Again, General MacArthur warned us 
to keep out of ground wars in Asia. 

We would never have been in these Euro- 
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pean and Asiatic wars without a Communist, 
European and international conspiracy. 
They could not have been financed except 
through government borrowing and financ- 
ing the foreign nations and taxing the Amer- 
ican people. The result has not proved the 
preservation of the freedom and independ- 
ence of the foreign nations, but has resulted 
in the unbelievable growth of the power of 
world Communism. These wars have re- 
sulted in the killing, wounding and in- 
capacitating for life, physically and men- 
tally, hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of the youth of our land. They have re- 
sulted in an impossible eyer increasing debt, 
destructive taxes and inflation. The govern- 
ment debt, interest and taxes must simmer 
down to be paid by labor, farmer and the 
people—if paid. Interest on the Federal Debt 
and resultant taxes is bankrupting the na- 
tion and, based on our present gold standard 
price of $35.00 per ounce, is destroying the 
goose that laid the golden egg. that is the 
capitalistic incentive system. The unbeliey- 
able debt is largely due to interest on the 
bonds Issued to finance these wars. The 
past generation falled to pay any part of the 
debt or interest, and the present generation 
Is doing likewise. The debt and interest con- 
tinues to mount and, of course, the future 
generation cannot and will not pay this im- 
possible debt and interest. The situation 
now is critical and our nation is facing dis- 
aster unless we take prompt and construc- 
tive action. We must remember, the power 
to tax is the power to destroy. We won the 
wars, but lost the peace. History proves 
we helped Communism. 

We are only about six per cent of the peo- 
ple of the world. Our country has many 
grave problems: economic, financial, mon- 
etary, racial hatreds, crime, morals, etc, to 
solve. How, then, can we lead, control and 
direct the other ninety-four per cent of bil- 
lions of people in the world, at least until 
we have put our house in order. 


THE ACTION NECESSARY 


According to the Constitution, the greatest 
economic control of all is vested in the Con- 
gress, and that is the right to coin and regu- 
late the value of money. For generations 
this great fundamental control has been in 
other hands. We are now on an unredeem- 
able paper fiat money basis with exorbitant 
high interest rates, tight money and credit 
which stops constructive development. The 
action essential is to stop foreigners from tak- 
ing away our gold. These forelgners have 
now taken away about one half of our gold 
supply, and now silver is being put out of 
circulation, and at the same time it is a 
crime for American citizens to possess gold. 
We must return to honest redeemable money 
based on what the paper dollar is really worth 
in terms of gold and silver in the world mar- 
kets. A realistic price on gold would be most 
helpful to the manufacturer and the farmer, 
because it would enable foreign nations to 
buy more of our goods and commodities and 
thus be of benefit to our farmers, industry 
and labor. At the same time, it would make 
it more difficult for foreign nations to sell, 
or dump their goods and commodities in the 
United States that they produce with cheap 
labor. This would result in a quick, favor- 
able trade balance, lower interest and ade- 
quate credit. This is essential for a sound 
national and world recovery. 

Lincoln faced a similar monetary situa- 
tion and won the war and saved the Union 
by issuing about five hundred million dollars 
of “greenbacks”, most of which are still in 
circulation and have saved the nation more 
than sixty billion dollars in interest com- 
pounded at five per cent and still rendering 
a most valuable service to the country. In 
the devastating depression of the early thir- 
ties, tight credit and exorbitant interest were 
stopped when we embargoed foreigners from 
taking away our gold. This resulted in a 
higher price for gold, much lower interest 
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rates and easler credit that started our coun- 
try on the road to economic recovery. 

A realistic price on gold is inevitable, and 
the sooner done the better for the sound na- 
tional and world recovery. Until, and unless, 
such a program is put into effect, funda- 
mental conditions, both national and in the 
world, will continue to grow worse and may 
end in disaster, 

This is not the cure-all but the first es- 
sential step which must be followed by prac- 
tical economy in government and a balanced 
budget, Most important of all, as history 
proves, materialism without God always de- 
stroys itself. Therefore, we must have a 
spiritual reawakening in our nation for love 
of God and our country and fellow man. 
Then by prayer, example, impregnable na- 
tional defense and strength, we can save 
our heritage of freedom and constitutional 
government, and help the way to a better 
world. 


The Kee Report: Crime Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. KEE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include last week's public service tele- 
vision and radio newscast, “The Kee Re- 
port.“ The subject discussed is “Crime 
Control.” 

The newscast follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

At the request of the President, the Con- 
gress is now considering the adoption of a 
Federal p to combat one of the na- 
tion's most serious social problems, This 
problem is the growing incidence of crime, 
especially among our young people. 

It will come as a shock to most good 
citizens to learn that the 15 year olds com- 
mit more serious crime than any other age 
group—that the crime rate is highest among 
those under 21—and that most bulgaries are 
committed by youths under 18 years of age. 

These figures reveal that there is a serious 
defect somewhere in our youth training pro- 
gram. It is traditional in our country that 
the primary responsibility for dealing with 
crime rests upon State and local govern- 
ments. In view of this—someone may ask 
why a Federal program is needed to deal 
with the crime waye. The answer is that in 
this mechanical age, local and State police 
authorities would be overwhelmed without 
Federal and interstate cooperation. 

The automobile provides fast transporta- 
tion for the criminal as well as for the law- 
abiding citizen. This is merely one of the - 
new tools which the present-day criminal 
has in his arsenal. In point of fact, the 
criminal’s trade has been completely changed 
by these new mechanical tools. This is why 
the Federal Government must act. 

This has happened before. A few decades 
ago, our nation was deeply alarmed by a wave 
of kidnaping for ransom, a crime wave 
brought to a head by the kidnaping and 
subsequent death of the Lindberg baby. 
The public demanded action. The result 
was a statute which made it a Federal of- 
fense to transport a kidnaped person across 
state lines. Today kidnaping has virtually 
disappeared as a quick money source for the 
criminal. 

Bank robbing is more common today than 
it ever was before. But the old-time sare 
blower is out of style. The modern robber 
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prefers a daytime stick-up using the auto- 
mobile for a quick get-away. 

The President has proposed that Congress 
enact a Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
to help local authorities in their efforts to 
find the causes of crime and to apply the 
proper remedy. The Federal Government is 
in a strong position to help in this crusade. 

This year the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
will complete 50 years of service to his coun- 
try—over 40 of them as Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. When Mr. 
Hooyer first assumed charge, the FBI was 
inefficient and, unfortunately, it was also cor- 
rupt. Under his direction, this agency has 
become a model police force completely free 
of scandal and perhaps unmatched in ef- 
fectiveness by any police force at home or 
abroad. 

Last year the FBI captured 15,000 fugitives 
and recovered more than 20,000 stolen cars. 
Just think of the help this gave local police 
authorities who lack the power to cross state 
lines in pursuing either criminals or stolen 
cars, In addition, evidence supplied by the 
FBI enabled Uncle Sam to collect nearly 
300 million dollars in criminal fines—or more 
than enough to pay for the entire FBI op- 
eration. ; 

This Federal agency has performed one 
more splendid service for our country. Under 
Mr. Hoover's able direction, the FBI has done 
a superb job in tracking down Communist 
agents. The help of this agency will be vital 
for the new anti-crime drive. 

Thank you for listening. 


Early To Bed and Early To Rise and Plenty 
of Headaches Therein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the time is 
fast approaching when the collective 
clocks of the Nation will be turned ahead 
1 hour. They would occur on the. last 
Sunday in April, and for a considerable 
Period of time thereafter schooichildren 
Will be going to bed at daylight and ris- 
ing during the night. This is all the 
more reason that I believe the Congress 
Should consider my bill to reduce the 
period of daylight saving time from 6 to 
3 months. 

I insert in the Recorp, at this point, 
a recent letter I received from the Mis- 
eo Home Savings & Loan Associa- 

on: 


Missour! Home SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Springfield, Mo., March 3, 1967. 

We are 100 percent for the enclosed HR. 
Bill $546 as introduced by Honorable Dur- 
ward G. Hall. 

In September and October, we in this area 
and other areas are getting up in the dark 
going to work in the dark—schoo] children 
Are waiting on school busses in the dark but 
having to go to bed in daylight—farmers are 
inconvenienced and are outspoken against 
the six month period. We are getting up 
Carlier in daylight savings time than we 
did in the World War II emergency years. 
A feeling of tired exasperation seems to pre- 
vail in September and October. 

We earnest seek your vote and influence 
to help pass the three summer months day- 
light savings bill. 7 

MISSOURI HOME SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
By C. M. JEFFRIES, 
Vice President. 
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Noteworthy Address by President Kenneth 
Kaunda, of Zambia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an address at the 
University of Windsor, in Canada, by my 
good friend and distinguished African 
leader, the Honorable Kenneth Kaunda, 
President of Zambia. The address fol- 


lows: 
NOTEWORTHY ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT KENNETH 
KAUNDA, OF ZAMBIA 


It is with the greatest pleasure and grati- 
tude that I accept the honour you have con- 
ferred upon me today. I am deeply con- 
scious that, in bestowing upon me this high 
award, the University of Windsor has 
honored not only me but my country and 
its people; and when I express my own 
appreciation, I know that they would want 
me to express their thanks as well. 

I am sincerely grateful for the opportunity 
to count myself an alumnus of this distin- 
guished University and to share in the pres- 
tige of its ever-increasing intellectual at- 
tainments. To a head of state, caught up 
in the turbulent demands of political life, 
the reception of a high university honor 
carries with it a very particular meaning 
which few other events can share. This 
much in itself would be ample to ensure 
that I should carry wtih me as I leave 
Windsor and Canada today, fond and grate- 
ful memories. 

But this afternoon’s ceremony has had 
additional significance for me. Canada and 
the Canadian people have achieved a special 
place of esteem in Zambia, and indeed 
throughout all of free Africa. In my coun- 
try, the feeling of affinity, I might even say 
affection, toward Canadians is substantial 
and real, If you travel in Zambia, and I 
sincerely hope you will, you will quickly 
sense that yours is a special place in the 
hearts of my people. 

Let me add that our feeling of admiration 
is partly a matter of deep trust, based upon 
Canada’s consistent support of policies which 
recognize the essential dignity of all human 
beings. As a result of this, Canada enjoys 
the trust of the new arent 3 to 

degree possibly without par: n history. 
* shall not labor this point for fear that 
in so doing I should embarrass my hosts. 
Let me say simply that, in today’s world, 
and especially among the nations of free 
Africa who jealously guard their right to 
remain non-aligned, the pull of a nation 
which has earned universal trust is great 
indeed. 

We in Africa are perhaps more conscious 
than in many parts of the world of the vital 
contribution which the universities make to 
national life. Universities are still a scarce 
comomdity with us, and university graduates 
even more so. In Zambia at the present time 
there are precisely one hundred and sixty 
three university graduates in a population 
of about four million people. This sad legacy 
of our colonial past is a fact from which no 
one can take pride; it shatters some of the 
common myths about what the colonial 
powers did for Africa. Indeed, in discussing 
it, it is difficult for me to stop short of 
severe recrimination. 

Nevertheless, our eyes are turned toward 
the future, not the past. In Zambia, our 
university is in the first year of its 
tion, with a student enrollment totalling 
twice the number of university graduates in 
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the country. We see our university not only 
as a repository and disseminator of knowl- 
edge, but as an institution capable of making 
& unique contribution to national life. 

I see the University in today’s society as 
being unlike any other institution. By its 
very nature, it stands above the partisanship 
of race and colour and all other divisive in- 
fluences which pose a constant threat to the 
development of a nation, Completely preoc- 
cupied with the advancement of knowledge 
and the improvement of understanding, the 
university has neither the time nor the tol- 
erance to harbour the petty tensions which 
so frequently become crucial in the life of 
the nation at large. Governments, business, 
labour unions and others come to rely on 
the university as the one institution wholly 
committed to objectivity, integrity and 
truth. 

I stress this because I know that we in 
Zambia will rely increasingly on our new uni- 
versity—not only for trained experts, but for 
the wisdom and guidance which the uni- 
versities alone can supply. 

As you know, during the past year Zambia 
has had imposed on it by conditions outside 
its own borders, a complex and rapidly 
changing economic environment. You are 
probably somewhat familiar with this, and 
in any case an attempt to review it today 
would be impractical for reasons of time. 
I should greatly prefer to talk to you about 
one special phase of life in Zambia which is 
very close to my heart and to which my 
country is committed on a permanent basis. 
When the dust of the current emergency is 
settled, we shall still be committed to our 
determination to build within Zambia a com- 
pletely non-racial society, in which no man 
is judged either on his ethnic origin or on 
the color of his skin. 

At this juncture let me emphasize our 
determination in Zambia to establish and to 
build like Canada and like the United States 
one country, one nation, under one Govern- 
ment and one law from people of not only 
different racial origin, but of different colors 
—black, white, yellow, brown—anything, any 
color—but all human beings able to contrib- 
ute each according to their own ability. 
Factors of geography—the favourable cli- 
mate conditions—history and bright eco- 
nomic prospects brought immigrants from 
Europe and Asia. A lot of them want to 
stay and make a decent home in Zambia, 
contribute to its growth and development. 
The philosophy of the ruling Party—UNIP— 
and the attitude of the Zamblans generally 
is to bury the colonial past in the limbo of 
forgotten things and look more to the pros- 
pects of the future make non-racialism a 
great possibility, 

There are, however, frustrating problems 
to the achievement of our goal which neither 
Canada nor the United States faced and will 
never face. First internally, the legacy of 
the colonial past lingers to perpetuate cer- 
tain sectional interests among the white 
community who did not welcome the equal- 
ity of opportunity which independence 
brought with it; who are opposed to all that 
we stand for. These would like to see chaos 
and destruction for Zambia if only to prove 
their unfounded fears and our alleged politi- 
cal immaturity and administrative Inexperi- 
ence. Secondly, there are the powerful sup- 
porters of these hard core specialists outside 
Zambia equally opposed to our philosophy 
of life—those pockets of resistance strug- 
gling to turn the clock of liberation back; 
the financiers of certain interests who fear 
that economic fair play to which we are com- 
mitted will reduce their effectiveness and 
their sphere of influence. Thirdly, the fact 
that we were only recently born and in Africa 
where nothing good can be expected. The 
news media, the Political Scientists outside 
Africa seem to analyse and interpret events 
in that continent in a manner different from 
that adopted for the west and the east in 
general. A small crisis in Africa, a cabinet 
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crisis for example is sensationally. reported, 
analysed, and interpreted as imminent polit- 
ical anarchy, chaos and doom, but not in 
Europe or anywhere else. 

Today, the death of a whiteman in Rho- 
desia is a very important piece of news, but 
not the killing of an African. The restric- 
tion of a whiteman in Zambia is big news, 
but not the restriction of masses of people 
in Rhodesia, South Africa or indeed the 
Portuguese territories. True a lot happens 
in Europe and elsewhere which would have 
grave implications if it happened in Africa. 

Nothing has so retarded the advancement 
of learning in human relations than the dis- 
position of certain news media, political sci- 
entists and policy makers to ridicule and 
vilify events in Africa which they cannot 
comprehend. Prejudice and the cynicism 
which are evident outside Africa tend to 
befog every issue and hence placing it in- 
variably out of focus, out of perspective for 
purposes of accurate analysis. Prejudice, 
cynicism, wrong expectations in turn pro- 
duce a wrong reaction, wrong policy-recom- 
mendations in respect of genuine develop- 
ments. These are among some of the most 
unfortunate determinants of the foreign 
policy process to which our policy of non- 
racialism is subject. These are among the 
forces which have tended to have a negative 
influence in our sincere efforts in Nation- 
building; these are the forces we are deter- 
mined to fight against by hook or by crook. 
We shall win because we are right. 

What we need now from those outside 
who subscribe to our philosophy and ideals 
of building a society that is color blind is 
sympathy and understanding; not prejudice, 
cynicism or aloofness. Zambia's contribution 
and indeed the contribution of Africa as a 
whole cannot be effective unless the rest of 
the world can view the course of events in 
that continent with the sympathy and under- 
standing it requires. 

Four months ago, Zambia put into effect 
its First National Development Plan, cover- 
ing the next 4 years, Under it, approximately 
a million dollars will be spent to provide the 
infrastructure for economic development. 
These expenditures, mainly from the public 

, will be concentrated in the rural 
areas, and among the most important single 
items is education. 

As I have said, we believe it is absolutely 
essential to the success of this programme 
that Zambia be built along non-racial lines. 
My Government and I are under no mis- 
apprehension of the difficulty of the task 
which this involves, It is essentially a prob- 
lem to be dealt with on two fronts. First, 
it ls our purpose that race and color should 
be completely subordinated as factors in the 
economic and social life of our country. 
Secondly, a problem which is largely peculiar 
to Africa, ethnic loyalties must be reduced 
into loyalty to the nation. 

Let me remind my audience that Zambia 
is the most southerly of the independent 
African nations apart from Botswana and 
Lesotho. South of our borders, and even to 
the east and west, Africa is still under the 
yoke of raclalism in its worst form, where 
millions of human beings are deprived of 
any hope of self-government and are sub- 
Jugated to the will of tiny mincrities. 

In those countries, they still claim that 
the African majority is “not ready” for self- 
government. Three years ago they said this 
of my country; and now it has understand- 
ably become an article of faith with them 
that Zambia's independence should be shown 
to have been premature and ill-advised; that 
Zambia too was not ready. The importance 
of this to the racial states on our borders 
is obvious. Every day that Zambia sur- 
vives, every step that Zambia takes toward 
building a thriving non-racial community, 
means that another of their supporting props 
has been removed. 

Paradoxically, the main threat to our non- 
racial designs for Zambia comes from with- 
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in. Those of you familiar with African his- 
tory know that until shortly before its 
independence two years ago, Zambia was 
actually part of a federated state which 
included Southern Rhodesia. 

Every nation has its dissident minorities, 
whose antics can be tolerated—at least until 
they become a serious threat to the nation's 
welfare. I am more concerned with a second 
question which is probably running in many 
of your minds at the moment, having to do 
with internal disunity like this; “Were many 
of the independent African countries really 
ready for independence? What of the up- 
heavals and the coups of which we read so 
much? Do these not suggest that inde- 
pendence came too soon to some of them?” 

In reply I would remind you no one 
could have expected the gap between a col- 
ony and a nation to be bridged by the grant- 
ing of independence alone. There are very 
few great nations in the world today whose 
history does not contain accounts of rebel- 
lions, revolutions or civil wars, some of which 
were far more dire and devastating than any- 
thing which post-independence Africa has 
produced. Anyone who expected that Africa 
would leap nimbly from centuries of coloni- 
al exploitation to the stable maturity of the 
world’s advanced countries has simply not 
read history. 

Of the coups in Africa, I say: those have 
indeed been unfortunate; some of them 
might have been averted by more mature 
leadership. But I would hope that the 
world will not read into them anything more 
ominous than it would have been willing 
to read into their prototypes in other nations 
at a similar stage of their development. 

Let me look further into this problem of 
internal disunity in African states. It must 
be remembered that the conception of the 
nation state is almost entirely new to Africa. 
Prior to the independent states, the struc- 
ture of the indigenous population was pri- 
marily along tribal lines. The colonial pow- 
ers did virtually nothing to modify this 
structure; in fact they worked hard to en- 
courage its perpetuation. Consequently, 
when newly independent states began to 
emerge they found themselves with borders 
that had not only been set largely by chance, 
but had been set with no reference to the 
loyalties or attachments of the populations 
within them. This has imposed on the 
newly-independent states a monumental 
task on nation-building which probably ex- 
ceeds the challenge faced at any time in the 
history of the developed countries. Indeed 
one of the greatest achievements of the or- 
ganization for African unity since its incep- 
tion has been “he fullest recognition of the 
dangers inherent in the artificial boundaries. 
Member nations of the O.A.U. recognise and 
acknowledge the present boundaries as basis 
on which Africa's future and unity can be 
worked out. It is a credit for the organiza- 
tion. 

As I have said, we see the first indispens- 
able step in the process as the establish- 
ment of a completely nonracial society. On 
the one side is the question of color and race 
as such; and on the other, that of long- 
standing ethnic loyaltes with our borders. 
In my country, we are working on both 
fronts. 

On the question of race and color, there 
was at the time of independence much ap- 
prehension lest the African majority would 
use its new political power to avenge itself 
for the indignities of the colonial era. This 
has not happened, and it will not happen. 

White, black, brown or any other—to us 
it makes no difference. Believing in God as 
we do, we believe He is the sole Creator of all 
men, men of all colors and races. We hold 
that if all human life flows from God, it is 
wrong to destroy or curtail that life because 
of racial, religious, political or any other 
such differences. This, my friends, is the 
pledge of independent Africa, not of Zambia 
alone. I have said to my people many times, 
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and permit me to repeat it to you, that in 
spite of the worst forms of oppression, I 
know of no African leader who said after 
independence, “Chase all white men into the 
sea.” 

We in Zambia freely acknowledge the great 
contribution which expatriate labor has 
made, and will continue to make, to our 
development. We shall jealously guard the 
right to govern by majority rule, but we 
would be foolish indeed to make any pre- 
tention of going it alone“ for many years 
tocome. We need all the outside help we can 


get. 

What I have said of expatriate labor ap- 
plies as well to foreign capital and enter- 
prise. The temporary emergency to which 
I referred earlier has in no way lessened 
the political stability of Zambia—on the 
contrary, it has strengthened it. The po- 
tential wealth of Zambia is great, and to 
those outside our country who are willing to 
commit their funds to participate in our 
industrial and commercial development, I 
have repeatedly said that we shall continue 
to protect their right to enjoy the profits 
accruing from their initiative. 

Turning once again to the question of in- 
ternal unity, I would say only (as I have 
already implied) that this is an African prob- 
lem and it must be left to Africans to work 
it out. Our colonial heritage has left us at 
an extreme disadvantage. The task of ham- 
mering out a cohesive national identity in 
an area whose boundaries bear no relation 
to economic, political social or ethnic fac- 
tors, but only reflect the chance and caprice 
of a century-long scramble for colonial ad- 
vantage, is a large task indeed. On the one 
hand, we have no choice but to seek as 
rapidly as possible to turn geographic areas 
into nation states. On the other hand, Af- 
rican leaders are acutely aware that nation- 
alism itself carries dangers in its wake, and 
especially so in our highly fragmented con- 
tinent. We see already that an over-em- 
phasis on nationalism can threaten the peace 
and security of the continent, and the pros- 
pect of its economic advance, for a century 
to come. 

In conclusion, my friends, Africa is no 
more than a decade old; it is undergoing a 
period of political, economic and social con- 
solidation; what she will need therefore, in 
the years ahead is not backward-looking 
criticism and cynicism. Give us the help 
we desperately need; give us understanding; 
and give us time; and Africa will work out 
its problems—with results which will not 
only benefit itself, but will accrue to the 
world at large. 

Our eyes look to the future of Africa, not 
the past. May the rest of the world, which 
never knew the brand of colonialism which 
Africa knew until so recently, join us and 
help us in our determination. 


Truth About Trading Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 5462, which would 
establish a Commission on Trading 
Stamp Practices to provide for the regu- 
lation of trading stamp companies. 

It has recently come to my attention 
that the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business has published a thesis 
on trading stamps presented before the 
Marketing Legislation Class of the Col- 
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lege of Business Administration of the 
University of Cincinnati, by Ed Wimmer, 
Jr., of Covington, Ky., and Chad P. Wick 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

I believe this pamphlet contains im- 
portant information which should be 
available to our colleagues, and I com- 
mend it to their attention: s 
Tue Tror ABOUT TraDING STAMPS—$STU- 

DENTS ANALYZE A MULTIMILLION DOLLAR 

INDUSTRY 


(Presented before the Marketing Legisla- 
tion Class, College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Cincinnati, by Ed Wimmer, 
Jr., Covington, Ky., and Chad P, Wick, Day- 
ton, Ohio.) 

TRADING STAMPS HISTORY 


In 1892, Schuster’s Department Store in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, inaugurated the first 
Program whereby customers were issued trad- 
ing stamps on the total amount of purchase. 
Although the trading stamp program was 
orginated by Schuster’s Department Store, 
the first organized stamp program involving 
the stamp company concept, was initiated 
by a man named Thomas Sperry, in 1896, and 
is known today as the S&H (Sperry & Hutch- 
inson) Stamp Company. 

Trading stamps are used by retailers as a 
Promotional device, which are claimed to at- 
tract and hold customers. The basic func- 
tion of the trading stamp is to provide a 
merchant with a greater share of the existing 
market by utilizing the power of the premium 
to entice the customer to trad with him 
rather than with his competitor. 

There were approximately 300 trading 
Stamp companies operating in the United 
States by 1963, but many have gone bank- 
rupt since that time. The four largest stamp 
Companies in order are: 

1. S&H Stamp Company. 

2. Gold Bond. 

3. Blue Chip. 

4. Top Value. 

According to one survey, more than 80 per 
cent of all American households save trading 
stamps, which has resulted in this industry 
growing from a $10 million annual business 
to more than $1 billion in 1965. The S&H 
Stamp Company is the best example of this 
Phenomenal growth. 


Growth of the S. & H. Stamp Co. 


Since its founding in 1896, the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company has been the most 
Successful. Fortune Magazine reported that 
of the 80 per cent of all American house- 
holds who save trading stamps, half of these 
Save S&H stamps. In regard to sales area, 
S&H is the only stamp company operating on 
a national basis, with retailers offering 
stamps in 47 out of the 50 states; plus opera- 
tions in foreign countries and hundreds of 
redemption stores. 

Due to the fact that most stamp companies 
&re privately owned, it is difficult to deter- 
mine the extent of their operations or hold- 
ings such as cash, securities, et cetera. (How- 
ever, some states require certain facts about 
Corporations operating within their borders, 
which information indicates that S&H had 
total assets Of $256 million at the end of 
1963). Fortune Usted S&H number 31 
among America’s top 500 corporations. The 
hr of their operation is hard to con- 
ceive: 

1, S&H published the largest single-run 
color publication ever printed in the United 
States—32 million copies. 

2. S&H reported the printing of 150 bil- 
lion stamps in one year; three times the num- 
ber of stamps printed by the federal govern- 
ment. 

3. To get these stamps to the public, S&H 
Services more than 80,000 merchants (at last 
Count). and green stamps are now redeemed 
at centers over the entire United States. 

4. S&H maintains an inventory of more 
than 13 million pieces of merchandise, re- 
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quiring the area of more than five Yankee 
Stadiums for storage. 

5. William Sperry Benecke, President of 
S&H, expects their foreign and domestic sales 
to double in the next ten years. This would 
be a 2,900 per cent increase over 1950. 

S&H expects this growth to develop in a 
number of areas: 

1. Induce home builders, car dealers, etc., 
to give stamps on their products and services. 

2. Encourage nationwide companies, such 
as Van Lines and other corporations, to use 
stamps to promote greater sales effort. 

3. S&H also expects to expand its opera- 
tions into all kinds of businesses in Europe, 
Latin America and the Far East. 

4. Finally, the company is looking into all 
the possibilities of diversifications; a list of 
ventures includes making and distributing 
educational equipment and sporting goods, 
publishing and developing what they call a 
“consumer financial package“ —offering a 
tie-in service with insurance companies, mu- 
tual funds, and savings banks. i 

ARE TRADING STAMPS FREE? 


The cost of participating in a trading 
stamp program is normally 2.5 to 4 per cent 
of the gross sales of the retailer. Further- 
more, when establishing the price of the 
stamp pad, the management of the stamp 
company must provide sufficient revenue to 
offset the enormous cost of its operations, 
among which are such things as: 

1. Preparation, printing, and the distribu- 
tion of catalogs and saver books. 

2. Value of the premiums. 

3. Shipping, warehousing and distribution 
of premiums, 

4. Maintenance of redemption centers. 

5. Advertising, signs, radio, television— 
and the spectacular “Free Stamp” offers 
that run into billions of extra stamps. 

6. Maintenance of an effective sales force, 
clerical, accounting and legal staff; plus 
heavy expenditures for lobbying against 
trading stamp legislation. 

7. Salaries. 

8. Research, testing. 

9. Reserves—the amount of money which 
the stamp companies must keep on hand 
to cover the redeemed stamps, estimated to 
run Into millions of dollars annually. 

All these costs must be passed on to the 
ultimate consumer, Further, it is estimated 
that stamp companies have set aside more 
than $50 million annually for redemption of 
stamps that will never be redeemed. No in- 
come taxes are paid on these enormous re- 
serves. 

Nation surveys and chain officials support 
charges 

Consumers Protective Council, Seattle, 
Washington, in their 1965 Trading Stamp 
Information Guide, reported that in a na- 
tlonal survey trading stamps (with only one 
exception) are the most expensive item in- 
volved in operation a market that uses trad- 
ing stamps. 

The National Survey disclosed: 

1. Trading stamps are more costly than 
advertising. 

2. Trading stamps are more costly than in- 
surance, light-power-water taxes and other 
essential items. 

3. Trading stamps are more costly than 
the payrolls of either the meat or produce 
department. 

4. Trading stamps are more costly than 
any single item appearing on the operating 
statements, the only exception being the 
grocery department payroll. 

Consider the charges that stamp plan costs 
“must be passed on to the consumer,” in 
light of the statements of those who should 
know every phase of the trading stamp busi- 
ness—the big stamp givers themselves: 

1. “Market operators will have to increase 
thelr gross profit to cover the cost of stamps. 
It is up to the housewife to determine their 
end.” J. A. Seitz, former President of Colo- 
nial Stores, Inc, 
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2. "Trading stamps are a type of shell 
game. They are not free, and we will fight 
their use in our stores with every weapon at 
our command. The merchant has to buy 
every stamp from the stamp promoter, and 
as with any other business expense, he must 
pass the cost of stamps along to the con- 
sumer in higher prices. These higher prices 
usually show up principally in the seldom or 
never advertised Items, and it is these items 
which represent the biggest part of the food 
shoppers’ budget.” Safeway, second larg- 
est food chain in the U.S. 

3. “There is no way for us to offer trading 
stamps as an inducement to patronize our 
stores without passing the cost on to the 
consumer. You do not add 2 to 3 per cent 
to your overhead and cause it to disappear.” 
Jewel Tea Company, Chicago. 

4. “Stamps are squirrel food.“ President 
of Grand Union, huge chain operation offer- 
ing stamps. (Circulated 1,500,000 stamp 
premium catalogs at time of statement.) 

5. I am in agreement with the president 
of the Child's Chain which we just took 
over—trading stamps are a disease“. . Jos. 
B. Hall, former President, Kroger Company. 

6. “In Bloomington, Indiana, stamp savers 
bought $1,770 worth af groceries to get an 
electric roaster priced at $43.95, when the 
same amount of food could have been bought 
at a non-stamp store for $1,546, or enough 
saved to buy five roasters.""—Reader’s Digest, 
“Bonus or Bunkum”. 

PATTERN OF OPERATION 

The first step in opening many markets 
is to sign an exclusive contract with a big 
food chain, This usually leads to city-wide, 
regional and statewide distribution, often 
overnight. 

At the moment the food chain launches its 
publicity campaign, the stamp company ties 
in with elaborate window and sidewalk pro- 
motions, radio and television and newspaper 
publicity, and salesmen immediately contact 
service station operators on either side of 
each chain unit, giving the operators an 
“opportunity” to “sign up”—the inference 
being: “This is it, brother, Do you want 
them or should I call on your competi- 
tor?” ... In some cases, service station op- 
erators were notified in advance by their sup- 
pliers to “be ready” to sign up when the 
stamp salesman called. 

Following the quick sign-up of the service 
stations in each community, the stamp sales- 
men then go to work, granting “exclusive 
contracts” to neighborhood hardware dealers, 
dry goods stores, beauty parlors, ice cream 
stands, funeral directors, drug stores and 
other small businesses—with the exception, 
of course, of the independent grocers who 
are barred from participation In the stamp 
plan where a supermarket chain has an ex- 
clusive contract covering food. (In Greater 
Cincinnati and Greater Dayton areas, where 
a vigorous anti-stamp campaign was con- 
ducted, only a handful of merchants signed 
up, aside from service station dealers and 
chain food stores.) 

By now, two, three, four or even more com- 
peting stamp companies enter the market, 
and in most cities and towns, where there 
are two competing supermarket chains, they 
the the ones to get the two most popular 
and most highly advertised stamp plans. 
Those who are limited to second or third 
rate plans are in the position of a grocer 
forced to offer substitutes for Coca-Cola or 
Pepsi-Cola, The business naturally suffers 
a loss. 

As the months go by, most markets reach a 
point of stamp saturation, and it is then that 
the real blood-letting competition begins 
with offers of 50 to 100, 500, 1,000, or even a 
million “free stamps” in big promotions, re- 
sulting in hidden price increases by the 
stamp givers, and more small merchants and 
service stations going out of business. The 
redemption stores become the most profitable 
operations in the city. 
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Documented evidence 


I. The following is documented evidence 
on file showing some of the tactics used to 
force trading stamps into the local business 
establishments. The affidavit below was 
selected from hundreds of similar state- 
ments: 

Hon. PAUL RAND DIXON, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

I, the undersigned, do hereby report the 
following experiences with an official and 
a sales representative of the... Com- 
pany when I abandoned trading stamps in 
my service station which I lease from 
located in Cinncinnati, Ohio. 

On, or about August 13, 1964, I discon- 
tinued the use of S&H trading stamps. A 
few hours following discontinuance, an S&H 
salesman stopped at the station and asked 
what happened, and “where are your stamp 
signs?” 

My brother Carl answered: “There is no 
sense in having the signs up because we 
have discontinued giving stamps." When we 
informed the stamp salesman that we could 
not afford the stamps, he said: “I'll see you 
later.” 

What followed was something like a page 
out of the Mafia. salesman,..... 
called and ordered me to reinstate the 
stamps. He first mentioned that had 
& contract with me to keep the stamps, which 
was not true, and I told him so. He then 
told me that I had a verbal agreement and 
I answered this accusation by saying the 
only agreemnt I ever entered was to build 
the business the best way I could. 

Mr, .... insisted that I could not drop 
the stamps. Then, Mr. district sales 
manager of .,.., came in on the line and 
he said: The stamps go back in or another 
dealer goes in.” 
I could, and in the conversation he threat- 
ened to not only put my brother and me out 
of the .... station, but my other station 
in. where I have been giving Top 
Value Stamps. 

In the course of our conversation, Mr. 
made the remark that: “I paid the S&H 
stamp man $500 to get stamps for your sta- 
tion and I am not going to see stamps leave 
that station.” 

Trading stamps cost me $3,300 in 1963 in 
my... . station, and in July the stamps in 
the .... station cost $200. 

I work at least 90 hours a week and so 
does my brother, and our net earnings were 
under $1 per hour for each of us in 1963 and 
so far in 1964, 

It is impossible, therejore, for us to con- 
tinue stamps and continue in business with- 
out cheating the public in one way or an- 
other, We decided to get rid of the stamps 
after a thorough survey of our customers who 
told us they would not quit if we quit 
stamps. 

I feel that if this sort of intimidation is 
allowed, the small station owner is ultimately 
doomed by his own supplier.” 

Signed, 


CINCINNATI, OHTO 45230. 
(This method of operation is not confined to 
one company. Many of the other major oil 
companies are just as guilty of such prac- 
tices.) 

IL The following is a bulletin issued by 
the Kroger Company, written by P. C. Judge, 
then a Vice President of the Roanoke Divi- 
sion, 

To: All Kroger Employees—Roanoke Division, 

You could do Kroger and me a great favor. 
You also could be of great assistance by 
helping to swell our business—resulting in 
more dollars to you from the Kroger Em- 
ployees’ Profit Sharing Fund. 

Many filling stations and some other busi- 
nesses have recently dropped Top Value 
Stamps. The previous organization of Top 


I argued my case the best 
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Value people in Roanoke lost some of their 
aggressiveness. Many filling stations are re- 
considering Top Value stamps because they 
realize what an important sales tool they 
are. Iam enthused to know that we have a 
fine Zone Manager in Mr. Mike Bryant, who 
has only been in charge of this stamp opera- 
tion in Roanoke for a short time. He is a 
splendid fellow and a “hard-hitter” and he 
predicts his sales organization will be second 
to none after he gets his feet on the ground. 

Here’s the big favor you can do for us. 
Those of you who drive automobiles, please 
make it a point to go into one or two filling 
stations a week and before purchasing gas, 
ask: Do you give Top Value stamps?“ If 
the filling station attendant tells you he 
does not give Top Value stamps, then why 
not drive to one who does? If we all do this 
for the next two or three months, it will be 
a big help in getting some of these accounts 
re-established. Furthermore, you all should 
be saving TV stamps and not purchasing 
from those who do not give them. 

You can also do Kroger and me a big favor 
by doing the following: If you or your friends 
go to a Top Value Redemption Store, and 
should you notice any discourtesies or lack 
of interest on the part of Top Value Redemp- 
tion Store employees, please report this di- 
rectly to Mr. Macy who will in turn contact 
Mr. Bryant. It will be best for you not to 
make yourself known as a Kroger employee 
when going into a Top Value Redemption 
Store. We are insisting that those people 
appreciate their jobs and customers as we 
all must do, 

Iam counting on you for your help. 

PCJ: jcb SP.. Judge 


ARE STAMPS A LEGITIMATE ADVERTISING DEVICE? 


Many people believe that trading stamps 
are a legitimate advertising device, and some 
trading stamp users have attempted to jus- 
tify the extra cost of stamps by saying they 
are a “form of advertising.“ We contend 
that trading stamps are not a legitimate 
advertising device because advertising gives 
information about “where and what mer- 
chandise is available.” Trading stamps 
achieve no such p 8 

Advertising tells about the services a store 
has to offer and about its policies. Trading 
Stamps do not perform this function. 

Advertising gives information about new 
products, items, et cetera, Trading stamps 
do not. 

Therefore, trading stamps do not perform 
the function of advertising, Instead, they 
are a form of “bait” or “lure” by which the 
customer is made to feel she is getting 
“something for nothing.” 

People who buy gasoline, for example, to 
obtain a certain trading stamp, make brand 
selection a secondary consideration. The big 
oll companies have spent billions of dollars 
to establish “brand images”. Now, they build 
up the stamp image. 

Advertising techniques 


I, Peter Volid, President of the King Korn 
Stamp Company, said in an advertisement 
directed to supermarket operators: 

“Women are followers and collectors of 
fantasy; three or 93, they like to collect 
things—like stamps. The typical supermar- 
ket shopper reacts excitedly to the same basic 
stimuli as do little girls—especially when a 
store recognizes her psychology for what it 
is. Cater to the little girls, Play store with 
them by offering King Korn stamps,” 

II. One company increased the price of 
slow moving chocolate covered cherries by 
50 per cent, offering 100 free stamps—and 
sold out in one day, Value of stamps 
10 cents, 

Harvard Law Review 

+++. such schemes, by tempting the unsus- 
pecting with the hope of getting something 
for nothing, ture them to improvidence and 
extravagant expenditure. 

Furthermore, unlike ordinary advertising, 
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the trading stamp system serves no useful 
purpose. It thrusts an additional and un- 
necessary cost on distribution which must 
ultimately be borne by the entire public,... 


PROFITS TO THE STAMP INDUSTRY 
1. Time Lapse 


A retailer pays the stamp company repre- 
sentative for the stamp pads upon delivery, 
but the stamp saver does not redeem her 
filled books for a term of several months, or 
even years. In the meantime, the stamp 
company has this money (interest free) as 
working or investment capital. 

Fortune magazine states that approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the stamp company 
sales are available at all times for investment, 

2. Unredeemed Stamps 

Many people feel that as high as 50 per 
cent of the stamps sold to retailers in some 
instances never find their way back to the 
redemption centers, The leading stamp com- 
panies reported in a survey taken by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
that they expect to redeem from 75 to 95 
per cent of their stamps. Rather than go 
into detail on this point, let us assume that 
85 per cent of the stamps sold will bé re- 
deemed. 

The 20 per cent unredeemed stamps would 
be equal to $200 million on expected sales 
of $1 billion for 1965. This would amount 
to more than $3.75 million per week. There- 
fore, $3.75 million worth of stamps sold 
each week will never be redeemed. 

Just how much is $3.75 million? This 
breaks down to an average of $750,000 per 
day on a basis of a five-day work week. This 
means that of the total trading stamps sold 
each day, the stamps that will go unre- 
deemed will yield an amount equal to the 
salary we pay the President of the U.S. for 
almost four years. 

Congressman Lester Wolff estimated that 
stamp companies put $50 million away each 
year in reserves to redeem stamps that will 
never be redeemed. These huge tax free 
funds are used for expansion and other pur- 
poses—a device that no other business ls 
able to employ. 


3. Merchandise Markup 


Excessive discounts to stamp compunies 
gained by huge purchases (often out-dated 
merchandise) are estimated at millions. of 
dollars, The stamps, however, are in re- 
deemed premiums at the highest retail 
prices. Stamp companies do not advertise 
bargains at redemption stores. By making 
trading stamps replace cash, they are able 
to receive a markup of 50 per cent or more 
on all merchandise delivered. 

An actual case study 


A leading Washington, D.C. department 
store offered a General Electric automatic 
toothbrush for $11.88. It was not advertised 
as a “loss leader” or leader“, but as a nor- 
mal everyday item. 

In the 1964 catalog of the leading stamp 
company, the same General Electric tooth- 
brush (same accessories) was listed at 6 
books of stamps. (This company has 1,200 
stamps per book.) Therefore, because stamps 
are sold in the Washington area at $15 per 
pad of 5,000, the retailer who gives stamps 
has to pay $22.50 (6% books), to purchase 
the amount of stamps required to buy the 
toothbrush at a stamp redemption store. 
This means the stamp company charged 
$10.62 over and above the department store 
price. (The department store's markup was 
30 per cent; the trading stamp company's 
markup was approximately 63 per cent.) 

Department store 


Toothbrush (retail price $11, 88 
—30 t markup 
Cost of department store 8.32 
Stamp company 
Toothbrush (6½ books) $22.50 
percent markup 
Cost to stamp company — . — 8.32 
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It can easily be seen here that if the stamp 
company would receive a quantity discount 
for buying in such large quantities (which 
they undoubtedly would), their cost would 
be substantially less than $8.32, making their 
net profit that much greater. ... 17,500 
Stamps @) $15/5,000=$22.50. 

Employment opportunities? 

What about the claim that stamp com- 
panies provide jobs that stimulate the econ- 
omy? This claim has no foundation what- 
soever. To perpetuate good public image 
and the image of its products, a manufac- 
turer must maintain an efficient system of 
wholesalers, brokers, retailers, salesmen, 
clerks, bookkeepers, et cetera. The more per- 
sonal promotion the manufacturer can get, 
the more of his merchandise is moved, and 
the more jobs he creates. 

Stamp companies do not promote the sale 
of the premiums they stock, nor do they 
Service them. They promote stamps, and 
their entire program is aimed at destroying 
the distribution system of the manufacturer. 
As their purchases mount, they suppress op- 
Position; and their control over suppliers, 
the press and other media is well known. 
The record will show that stamp companies 
destroy more jobs than they create. 

When trading stamp plans were first 
launched, officials of all big manufacturers 
Openly condemned the trading stamp plan 
as a “scheme”. However, as volume built up, 
criticism was no longer heard. The big oil 
Companies réfused to comment. Most radio 
and TV officials shut off commentaries un- 
favorable to stamp plans. 

We believe that our analysis has revealed 
that the trading stamp companies are guilty 
of false advertising claims, coercion of deal- 
ers, discriminatory contracts, restraint of 
trade, monopoly, and an almost total disre- 
gard for the well-being of the consumer. 


IS LEGISLATION AN ANSWER? 


In 1915 the U.S. Supreme Court declared: 

“Complainants (stamp companies) have 
given reasoning to the mere mechanism of 
this scheme, but no force to their evil influ- 
ence upon conduct and habit; not enough 
force to their insidious potentialities ... 

“Advertising is identification and descrip- 
tion; appraisal of quality and place, which 
is a simple matter, single in purpose and 
Motive—there being nothing ulterior in- 
volved .. . The schemes of the stamp com- 
panies have no such directness and effect. 
They rely upon something else than the 
article sold. 

“They tempt by promise of value greater 
than the article and apparently not repre- 
Sented In its price. The appeal is to cupid- 
ity ... something in it which Is marked 
from the common eye, for the purchaser is 
Made to believe that he can get more out of 
the fund than he had put into it, 

„ This may not be called in an exact 
sense, a lottery; may not be called gaming. 
Tt may, however, be considered as having the 
Seduction and will of such. It has ul- 
terior purposes, and how it has developed 
stamp companies vividly represent in their 
Own averments ...” 

State legislation 
Kansas 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has twice 
Upheld anti-trading stamp legislation. The 
first involved the imposing of a license tax 
upon the use of trading stamps. The sec- 
ond was an outright prohibition of their 
use in the State of Kansas. 

The big stamp companies have asked the 
Attorney General each year to support re- 
peal of the legislation . . without success. 
No attempt has been made by either the 
chains or the stamp companies to take their 
Cases to the Supreme Court. 


Washington 


The state of Washington passed legisla- 
tion in 1916 limiting the redemption of 
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stamps to cash and a $6,000 license is re- 
quired for any store offering premium re- 
demptions. At regular intervals, the stamp 
companies have sought repeal without suc- 
cess. Again, no attempt was made to re- 
verse the Washington prohibition in an ap- 
peal to the highest court. 
Louisiana 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana in 1915 
upheld the constitutionality of a state stat- 
ute imposing a prohibitive license fee on 
any person dealing in trading stamps of any 
kind—a prohibitive fee ranging from $5,000 
to $10,000 annually. 

The court, in determining the constitu- 
tionality of anti-stamp legislation, gave lts 
views as to the economic impact of trading 
stamps in business communities: 

“Whatever others may think, therefore, if 
is fairly evident that the people of Louisiana 
have been of the opinion for 15 years, that 
the trading stamp business is not an indus- 
trial pursuit, ... but is a mere parasite, 
seeking to fatten upon such pursuits,” 

Wyoming 

The state of Wyoming limits redemption 
to cash. The State Supreme Court upheld 
the new 1958 law banning trading stamps. 
The Senior Justice said: “The lure of trading 
stamps is an evil... The legislature has a 
right to suppress them.” 

New Jersey 


The state of New Jersey sued to recover 
$7,165,000 in stamps issued by one stamp 
company that were not redeemed. The law 
requires that cash must be offered and that 
bonds must be posted to cover possible losses 
to consumers. 

Ohio 


In Ohio one 80-store group claims trading 
stamps cost them $2 million annually. An- 
other sued S&H to stop false advertising and 
false comparisons claiming $150,000 damages. 
Several proposed bills have been killed. 


District of Columbia 


In the case of the District of Columbia, 
stamps were outlawed in 1913, but in 1963 
President Kennedy was induced to ask for 
a repeal of the law., Efforts are now being 
made to restore the original act. 

Maryland 

The Court of Appeals of Maryland in the 
case of State vs. Hawkins (Md. 1902) upheld 
a conviction for violation of an Act of the 
Maryland Legislature prohibiting the issu- 
ing of trading stamps. In its opening the 
court stated: 

“The uncertain, undetermined, or unknown 
is what attracts a large class of people in 
every community, and it is dealing with the 
‘uncertain, undertermined or unknown’ that 
has ruined many, and the tendency to thus 
deal (appealing to the gambling instinct) 
is one of the evils of the present day.” 

North Dakota 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota in the 
case of Olson vs. Ross (1918): 

„. „ Many of the stamps are lost and 
never presented for redemption, so we allow 
the stamp company a clear profit of 50 per 
cent. What fools we mortals be. Of course, 
the business is deceptive and pernicious.” 

New York, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Idaho, Montana, California, Oregon, Alaska, 
Hawali, Florida, Michigan, Colorado and 
many other states, as well as Canada and 
Great Britain, are presently considering anti- 
stamp legislation. Most attempts to outlaw 
stamps have been met with consumer pres- 
sure instigated by the stamp companies, 
which resulted in many defeats. Fake con- 
sumer groups, clubs, leagues, et cetera, have 
been organized and well financed, and op- 
erated most effectively. 

Millions of businessmen and their custo- 
mers have expressed a hope that the investi- 
gations being conducted by the Department 
of Justice and Federal Trade Commission 
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Will result in corrective action by Congress 
and the State Legislatures, 

Hon. Charles M. Babb of Austin, Texas, 
attorney for the Texas Association of Petro- 
leum Retallers, summed up the whole case 
against trading stamps when he sald: 

“Our forebearers had a basic and fun- 
damental distrust of any plan, scheme, 
or device which had the lure of promising 
‘something for nothing’. Their experience 
had taught them, as it should teach us, that 
the consumer rarely, if ever, gets ‘something 
for nothing.“ 

Quoting from his review in both the Texas 
Law Review and the Boston College Indus- 
trial Law Review, Mr. Babb continued: 

"In either event the only winner is the 
trading stamp company, the ultimate loser 
always being the customer... It is dif- 
cult to conceive a court today, If presented 
with legislation for the first time, overturn- 
ing a prohibition on trading stamps. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A total evaluation of the trading stamp 
business is difficult in such limited space, 
but we believe the well documented evi- 
dence contained herein should be available 
to and be analyzed by everyone. 


Do Prorpte Want “THE TRUTH?" 


The foregoing thesis on trading stamps 
presented before classes at University of Cin- 
cinnatl, by students Ed Wimmer, Jr. and 
Chad P. Wick has been reproduced in the 
hope that it would be a contribution to the 
many efforts being made to curb the abuses 
of the trading stamp business. 

Over the past several months, there has 
been a tremendous rise in sentiment favoring 
drastic action by Congress, the state legisla- 
ture and the regulatory agencies of govern- 
ment, either to end the false claims, pres- 
sures, coercion and other evils charged 
against the stamp companies, or to outlaw 
stamps entirely. 

Anti-stamp sentiment, even among the 
biggest users of stamps, is not confined to 
one country. In England, the big chains. 
The Propriety Articles Trade Association, and 
other groups have used the newspapers to 
appeal to the public and to Parllament to 
“rid the British Isles of their stamps.” 
Sweeping legislation has been passed in two 
Canadian Provinces and in parts of Australia. 

A lure of “something for nothing,” how- 
ever, is a powerful narcotic, and its hold on 
countless millions of people is affecting the 
smallest purchase of goods and services. 

In the past several years, the government 
has had to take bigger and bigger steps to- 
ward protection of the public from stock 
frauds, insurance rackets, gambling syndi- 
cates, food and drug poisoning, false adver- 
tising, marijuana, monopolistic practices, and 
many other evils. 

It is our opinion that the thesis developed 
for presentation before students at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, deserves widespread dis- 
tribution and the utmost consideration of 
every person concerned with the breakdown 
of ethics in the American market place. The 
rise of great power groups (due to a laxity in 
our laws governing unfair trade practices and 
monopoly power) cannot be ignored any 
longer if the whole structure of the free en- 
terprise system is to avoid catastrophe. 

We urge everyone to weigh the following 
statements, facts and figures as supporting 
evidence of the strong public, business and 
legislative sentiment favoring immediate ac- 
tion against the stamp companies, now build- 
ing up over the nation. 


- Ep WIMMER, 
President, Forward America, Inc., Vice 
President, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc. 

It is my opinion that the trading stamp 
business has beccme a matter that now de- 
mands attention of the Congress of the 
United States. Since I announced an inten- 
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tion to investigate the ramifications of this 
billion dollar industry, my office has been be- 
sleged with congratulations and urgent ap- 
peals for help. 

Somehow, and I would judge very soon, we 
Americans must decide to either bring about 
marketing conditions that are the bulwark 
of the good society, or risk the loss of what 
we now pretend to cherish so dearly. 

If the few are permitted to run rough- 
shod over the hopes and dreams of the many, 
and use any method to attain success, the 
future will hold little, if any, promise for on- 
coming generations. 

My full intention is to pursue a course 
that will not only lead to a complete under- 
standing of the trading stamp business, but 
one that will end in bringing about reforms 
which will protect the public and all legiti- 
mate business, large and small. I look upon 
trading stamps as a parasitic burden on the 
backs of business and a tax imposed upon 
the customer by private interests. 

Organizations or individuals will find me 
and my staff ready and willing to look at 
both sides of the trading stamp issue, but un- 
willing to compromise where freedom to com- 
pete fairly (without coercion from any 
source) is weakened or otherwise endan- 
gered, 

LESTER WOLFF. 


NATIONWIDE SENTIMENT 


In 1962, the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Inc., with headquarters in 
San Mateo, California, polled its entire 
membership on the question: Trading stamp 
plans . . are you for or against aggressive 
Government action to control the activities of 
trading stamp plans and their promoters? 


Results 
Percent 
TE is . E eo antler eed 65 
Arch 25 
NOY VOM “ Gê—D——B 10 


The National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc. reports the largest individual 
membership of any business or professional 
man's organization in the United States... 
more than 200,000 strong. Through its 
publication The Mandate, members are given 
an opportunity each month to voice their 
opinions on four or five important leg- 
islative issues affecting the national econ- 
omy, the results from which are forwarded 
to Members of Congress by 2,500 Federation 
District Chairmen. 

Other polls taken by colleges, chain store 
groups and various magazines and associa- 
tions, all reveal that action to curb the 
28 of trading stamp plans is long past 

ue. 

WHAT THEY SAY 

“There is nothing about trading stamps to 
commend them to any conscientious and im- 
partial person, They are an attempt to levy 
tribute . and any high sounding phrases 
such as “free enterprise,” cannot change the 
basic fact that trading stamps are a parasitic 
injection into the mercantile blood stream, 
The entire merchandising industry of Canada 
is opposed to them, which includes both 
chains and independents.” Statement signed 
by Retail Merchants Association of Canada, 
Manitoba Farmers’ Union, Winnepeg District 
Trades and Labor Union, Better Business 
Bureau, Vancouver City Council, Canadian 
Association of Consumers, Canada Retail 
Druggists“ Association—and other groups. 

“Stamp plans are veritable monsters which 
the retailers and consumers have fastened 
upon our industry. They are a form of 
fiim-filam merchandising running out of con- 
trol in many areas. They are an effective tool 
of monopoly power, restricting competition 
and harming small business.” Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers. 

“The stamp companies are trying to break 
our 40-year restriction by making stamps 
good for insurance instead of premiums, 
They haye lined up some of the most power- 
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ful people in the state to put Washington in 
the stamp column by this backdoor ap- 
proach. We need your help.” Robert 
Campbell, Washington State Food Dealers’ 
Assn, 

It is clear to me that businessmen must 
absorb or pass on the cost of trading stamps. 
As Governor I cannot initiate legislation, 
but I pledge my support to any action taken 
in that direction.” Governor (now Senator) 
Frank Lausche. 

“There can be no doubt that when people 
get that something-for-nothing look in their 
eyes, that comes from every passing out of 
stamps at the checkout counter, there are 
forces at work in the human mind which 
tend to weaken character and destroy all 
sense of real values.“ A Protestant Minister. 

“Food stamps are illegal in Canada under 
Canadian Criminal Law. A drive is being 
made to report each case to the Attorney 
General, Stamps inject an unnecessary 
middleman into the economy to the detri- 
ment of consumer and retailer. A 2% tax, 
which Canada claims stamps levy, would 
amount to $70 million for consumers to pay, 
says a Canadian publication. After trading 
stamps went into effect, the food index in- 
creased in Halifax, 2.8; St. John 2.; Minkton, 
3.9; Toronto, 4.2 and Ottawa, 3.3.“ Excerpt 
from Consumer Conference News, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“Trading stamp plans are a device through 
which our people are receiving a superficial 
type of education causing so many of our 
citizens to lose more of their ability to think 
for themselves.” Letter from a Catholic 
Bishop. 

“My considerate opinion of stamp plans is 
simply this. They are economic prostitution 
at its best—economic insanity at its worst.” 
Charles Bromann, Associated Food Retailers, 
Chicago. 

“There is no place for trading stamps in 
any professional business. A drug store that 
is plastered with stamp signs is a black eye 
to pharmacy. Stamps are supposed to be a 
form of price-cutting, and when given on 
articles under Fair Trade they are used as 
a method to get around a Fair Trade Law, 
The added cost to the drugstore proprietor 
and the time lost in handling such a device, 
could be well invested in other directions.” 
Peter Sletterdahl, Journal Editor, National 
Assn. of Retail Druggists. : 

“First, may I say that the White House— 
and Mrs, Eisenhower—deal almost exclu- 
sively with independent stores, in and 
around Washington. In addition, the First 
Lady frequently stops at roadside markets 
on her way to the Gettysburg farm. Con- 
trary to press reports, Mrs. Eisenhower does 
not save trading stamps.” Mary Jane Mc- 
Caffree, Secretary to Mrs. Eisenhower. 


-Food and U.S. Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, world 
food needs are certainly of concern to, 
and have significant impact on, Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

With inadequate prices offered to 
domestic producers of food and fiber 
these days, I call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to a statement delivered by Mr. 
Herbert J. Waters, Assistant Adminis- 
trator for War on Hunger, Agency for 
International Development, State De- 
partment, before the Executive Manage- 
ment Conference of the American Meat 
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Institute, March 6, 1967. If there is no 

objection, I hereby insert Mr. Waters’ 

statement in the Recorp at this point: 
Foop anD U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


I appreciate this chance to be with you to 
discuss a topic of mutual interest, I am al- 
ways pleased at seeing American businessmen 
giving serious study to the implications of 
domestic agricultural trends. It is all the 
more important, now that food and food 
production has become the number one 
concern of the world. 

The theme of your Conference, “Food and 
Farm Policy: Impact on the Livestock Seg- 
ment of American Agriculture”, is important, 
But the fact that you had the foresight to 
include within that theme, your request for 
discussion of Food and U.S. Foreign Policy“, 
is of even greater importance to me. 

Certainly, the future of American agricul- 
ture cannot be separated from an over-all 
world situation. As a nation, we have made 
too many mistakes in the past trying to uni- 
laterally develop farm policy without ade- 
quate consideration of international trends 
and international responsibilities. Whether 
any of us like it or not, what happens in 
the rest of the world directly affects what 
happens to each of us. For that reason, 
it would be seriously impractical to discuss 
food and farm policy without a careful look 
at what is happening in the world around us. 

Commercial exports of American farm pro- 
duction have grown amazingly in recent 
years, and, in addition, there is the increas- 
ingly dominant problem of the hungry part 
of the world’s population, 

While it is this latter challenge that is 
my basic responsibility, it is Impossible for 
me to try to honestly face that challenge 
without taking a deep and continuing in- 
terest in ovr domestic food and farm policy. 

By the same token, it would be short- 
sighted for any American businessman to 
consider what may happen in food and farm 
policy without taking into account both the 
growth of international commercial export 
trade in agricultural commodities and the 
yastly increasing demand for food in the 
world as a whole—regardless of the ability 
to pay for it in conventional terms. 

Your Conference shows that you once more 
as an industry are not short-sighted. You 
are very rightly taking a deep look at chang- 
ing circumstances at home and abroad. 
Like the rest of you, I have been impressed 
by Don Paarlberg’s usual careful analysis of 
the present economic and social position 
of American agriculture and American farm 
families, and the significant trends he sees 
developing. Like the rest of you, I am look- 
ing forward to the presentation by our 
mutual friend, Roscoe Haynie, Chairman of 
your Board of Directors, and President of 
Wilson and Company, Inc., covering the 
policy discussions that haye occupied the 
attention of the National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Food and Fiber, of which he is a 
member, I just hope that I can make a 
useful contribution to your overall appraisal 
by emphasizing some of the developments on 
the international scene. 

Let me outline for you eight promises, 
which I will endeavor to support in more 
depth. 

First of all—our food abundance—the 
abundance we worried so much about during 
the past few decades—has been a vitally im- 
portant national asset, and the dwindling 
availability of that asset is giving us serious 
concern today. 

Second, adequate food supplies in our own 
country are essential to everyone they are 
essential to curb inflationary pressures; they 
are essential to our balance of payments, 
which in turn means the security and sanc- 
tity of our dollar; and they are certainly 
essential to our foreign policy and our world- 
wide responsibilities of leadership, 

Third, we face a very real threat of a 
squeeze ahead in maintaining an adequate 
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supply of feedgrains, and that squeeze could 
discourage expansion of poultry and meat 
Production that is vital to you. 

Fourth, growing commercial demand, re- 
sulting from higher purchasing power, and 
not foreign aid requirements, is causing that 
Squeeze on feedgrain availability. 

Fifth, expanded feedgrain production in 
the United States is fully justified, and can 
be encouraged without detriment to the eco- 
nomic interest of the producers. 

Sixth, expanded production of all foods 
must be encouraged in less-developed coun- 
tries, and this can be done without eco- 
nomically hurting American producers or 
American business firms marketing the prod- 
ucts of American agriculture. 

Seventh, the world hunger problem is 
sertous—It may well get worse before we can 
solve it—and none of us can escape either its 
Challenge nor its consequences. 

Eighth, our Government is giving the 
War on Hunger the highest priority in all 
of our foreign assistance efforts—and we are 
convinced we need to mobilize private en- 
terprise to win it. 

That, in a nutshell, is the message I want 
to discuss with you today. 

Let us consider my first point about our 
food abundance and its tremendous value 
as a national asset, 

The efficient productivity of American 
agriculture has always assured our con- 
sumers adequate food prices at reasonable 
costs—a bargain often not fully appreciated. 
Perhaps we have taken that productivity too 
much for granted. For too long we have 
been conditioned to worry about farmers 
Producing too much, so it is difficult now 
to adjust to changing conditions. 

Perhaps we are all partly responsible for 
what has happened and is happening to our 
food abundance. Somehow, we let the idea 
of having more than enough become re- 
garded as wrong in this country. 

Just because we did not have immediate 
dollar demand for all the food and feed our 
farmers could produce, we fussed about the 
accumulation of grain surpluses as some- 
thing evil—something to get rid of—and 
something to avoid. Over a period of many 
administrations, Democrat and Republican 
alike, we had an official goal of getting rid 
of our surplus—as if that alone was the 
answer to all our problems in agriculture. 

From the standpoint of the producer, that 
goal was understandable. Any surplus hang- 
ing over the market can depress prices and 
lower a farmer's total returns. Farmers 
quite rightly felt they had just as much right 
to tallor their production to maximum re- 
turns as did U.S. steel corporations or U.S. 
auto manufacturers. Neither of the latter 
Would think of producing so much they de- 
stroyed their own price structure, and had 
to sell below cost in the market place to get 
rid of the accumulated steel or autos. 

What we seem to have ignored, however, is 
that there are national interests in food pro- 
duction that go beyond just the farmers’ 
Own interest—and that you can't turn farm 
Production off and on as easily as you can 
Pull the switches in steel mills or auto 
factories. 

Of course, some did express concern over 
Cutting back our producing plant below safe 
levels in the national interest. By and large, 
however, they were like voices in the wilder- 
ness. Almost everyone wanted to get rid of 
Surpluses—and that became the main ob- 
jective in agricultural policy over the last 
two decades. 

Among those who voiced concern over 
Where such a course might lead us was the 
now Vice President, Hubert Humphrey, who 
has consistently argued that the Nation's 
interest demands that we always have more 
than enough, to avoid the risk of having less 
than enough. He and some others argued, 
quite rightly, that always having a little 
more than enough protects the national 
interest: it protects the consumers, it pro- 
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tects business firms built on processing and 
distributing food products, and it certainly 
protects and strengthens our hand in foreign 
policy. 

The only trouble was no one wanted to pay 
the bill for such protection of our national 
interests, and farmers did not feel that they 
alone should bear the burden of that pro- 
tection. As a result, we embarked on delib- 
erate efforts to cut back our production at 
the very time world demand was increasing. 

If our goal was just to get rid of surpluses, 
we have certainly succeeded. For nearly five 
years, we have been consuming more grain 
than we have been producing. As a result, 
we have eaten up our reserves. 

As the surpluses have vanished and the re- 
serves have dwindled, however, we are be- 
ginning to recognize all the more the value 
of food abundance, and the importance of 
adequate reserves. 

All of us need to do an about face in some 
of the thinking of the past two decades. 
Instead of being concerned about surpluses, 
the public needs to be concerned about main- 
taining adequate food supplies. 

This brings me to my second point—the 
fact that adequate food supplies are essen- 
tial to everyone. Food abundance is power, 
in a world facing scarcity. And the fact is 
that we have less power today than we had 
a few years ago when we were worried about 
surpluses, 

We have a triple claim on our food pro- 
duction today. The first claim, of course, 
is to adequately feed our own citizens at 
reasonable prices. The next claim is to have 
the maximum possible amount available for 
export, to earn dollars protecting our balance 
of payments, The third claim is to support 
our foreign policy—not just as humanitarian 
assistance as necessary as that often is— 
but more importantly, to protect our own 
security and maintain our free world 
leadership. 

Unless we have sufficient food to meet the 
requirements of all these claims, some na- 
tional interests must suffer. 

Let us look at the situation in the light 
of the crops most directly affecting the live- 
stock industry—feedgrains. You have reason 
to be concerned. This is the third point I 
wanted to make, 

Corn dominates the feedgrain supply and 
demand structure, In 1966, we produced the 
largest corn crop on record. The 1966 crop 
topped the 1965 production—the highest on 
record to that date—by .5%. There is a 
besic and fundamental fact to be noted here. 
We had the two highest corn crops on 
record—back to back. Nevertheless, for those 
crop years—1965 and 1966—we will have con- 
sumed 700 million bushels more than was 

roduced. 
a Another basic fact is that by October 1, 
1967, the U.S, Department of Agriculture is 
estimating a carry-over of only 450 million 
bushels of corn-less than 10% of the esti- 
mated 1967-68 requirements, and about half 
the desirable carry-over level. 

Anyone studying the corn statistics could 
not help but be impressed by how sharply 
the carry-over has been dropping, not only 
quantitatively, but also relative to needs. 
A desirable carry-over—if it is to be used as 
a safety factor—must be related to the 
growing demand and total disappearance of 
corn. Yet while disappearance has been 
growing, the carry-over is rapidly dwin- 
dling—dwindling beyond the safety point. 

What are we doing about it? Unfortu- 
nately, I am afraid not enough, 

A recent special USDA intention survey 
indicates an increased acreage in 1967 of 
about 5 million acres of corn. This would 
indicate a harvested acreage of about 61 
million acres of corn for grain. It should be 
recognized that the additional land coming 
into corn production will not be the best on 
the farm. Nevertheless, if we assume the 
highest yield on record, 73.8 bushels, pro- 
duction would be 4.5 billlon bushels. 
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Yet under even these circumstances, it is 
my estimate that the carry-over would de- 
crease on October 1, 1968 to about 350 mil- 
lion bushels. This would be about 500 mil- 
lion on than the desirable level 
carry-over. course, there is no guaran 
that the production out-turn will equal the 
record yield per acre. Many of you may be 
familiar with the work of Dr. Thompson of 
Iowa State University, relative to the im- 
portance of weather on recent record yields. 
We have no assurance such favorable condi- 
tions will continue. 

In any event, It seems obvious that we 
need a considerably higher acreage of corn 
in 1967 than the 61 million acres now in- 
dicated—if we are going to avoid a tight 
squeeze on the feedgrain supply, which could 
have serious implications for the entire live- 
stock industry. 

This brings me to my fourth point, the 
fact that Increasing commercial demand, not 
foreign aid requirements, is creating the 
Squeeze on feed supplies. There has been 
a sharp drop in the carry-over of total feed 
grains—down from over 80 million short 
tons in 1960 to an estimated 25 million 
short tons in the beginning of the 1967-68 
marketing year. However, the drop has been 
due mainly to increasingly heavy utilization 
for livestock feed. Exports have also moved 
sharply upward, but the big increase has 
been in commercial shipments. 

5 I hope N the relative size ot our 

overnmen aid programs in perspective. 
Food grains, rather than feed Mete have 
made up the bulk of our Food for Peace 
shipments abroad. Only about 144% of the 
Teed grains of the total feed grain utilization 
in fiscal year 1966 went into government 
program shipments. Less than three tenths 
of one percent went into donation program 
shipments. In fiscal year 1966, shipments 
under all government-sponsored programs 
represented only 7.8% of total U.S. feed grain 
exports. 

It should be evident that reduction in AID 
shipments of feed grain would not materially 
affect the threatened squeeze in the feed 
grain supply-demand situation. 

It is evident that either there must be a 
marked increase in the production of feed 
grains, or rather drastic cuts will have to be 
made in utilization other than for foreign 
assistance, 

That is why I contend, as my fifth point, 
that expanded feedgrain production in the 
United States is fully justified, and can be 
encouraged without risking any financial 
Setback to producers. The demand for meat 
and meat products is going up in the world, 
and that can only mean a contin 
demand—commercial demand—for feed- 
grains. 

While increasing food demands for the 
world as a whole is usually related to the 
population explosion, meat demand is more 
directly related to rising incomes. We have 
rising incomes in most of the developed 
areas of the world today, as well as im- 
proving incomes in the developing countries. 
As incomes rise, people will not only demand 
more food, they demand better food. Our 
rising commercial exports of feedgrains to- 
day reflects the rising demands for meats in 
many areas of the world. 

We have seen what has happened as Europe 
progressed through the Marshall Plan stage 
to self-sustaining economic growth. We are 
seeing what has happened to countries like 
Spain, Taiwan, Greece and Israel, as they 
move up the ladder to economic development 
and show the effects of increased purchasing 
power. They have all become good commer- 
cial markets for American feedgrains, as the 
demand for meat produced in their own 
countries has increased. 

Prospects for expanding commercial mar- 
kets of feedgrains appear to fully justify 
further steps to encourage expanded produc- 
tion In the United States. We have already 
eliminated the voluntary acreage diversion 
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for payment to encourage an increase in 
feedgrain acreage production. However, the 
most recent surveys of farmers intentions 
to plant indicate that only a small part of 
the acreage diverted in 1965-66 will go back 
into feedgrain production in 1967. While 
eliminating payments for voluntary acreage 
diversion, USDA is still requiring a minimum 
20% diversion for participation in corn and 
sorghum p Probably after the 
March 20th Intention to Plant Report, the 
USDA will want to review the situation 
again, to see if there should not be a re- 
duction in the requiréd diversion by pro- 
gram cooperators. Present trends seem to 
warrant serious consideration of such a 
change, to get the acreage we will need. 

While expanded production within the 
United States appears fully justified to meet 
commercial needs, expanded production of 
all foods in the less-developed countries of 
the world is even more justified and neces- 
sary, and must be encouraged. As I indi- 
cated earlier, in the sixth of my eight prem- 
ises, our efforts to stimulate agricultural pro- 
duction in the less-developed areas of the 
world, will not conflict with the interests of 
American farmers or American business mar- 
keting the products of American agriculture. 
Quite the contrary. 

The quicker we can get other countries 
standing on their own feet, and less de- 
pendent on concessional sales of American 
agricultural products, the bigger total com- 
mercial markets we will have for our own 
agriculture, History has proven this true. 
By helping countries produce more of what- 
ever they can produce efficiently for them- 
selves, we help strengthen them economically 
so that they are better able to buy com- 
mercially whatever additional food they may 
require. 

All of us must accept that this nation will 
attempt to assist the world’s impoverished 
nations along the road to greater economic 
development. It is in our nature and our 
tradition to do so. It is also in our own self- 
interest—and the interest of our national 
security—to do so. 

Yet, none of us want to see huge popula- 
tions building up overseas that would con- 
tinue to be dependent on relief food ship- 
ments from the United States or elsewhere. 
In the long run, this would not really con- 
tribute to future well-being. 

But if we are to avoid this mass depend- 
ence on food aid, in one form or another, 
the only answer is greater concentration of 
our efforts to stimulate agricultural develop- 
ment in the areas of the world now so de- 
pendent on external food assistance, 
matched efforts to curb population 
growth. In the interim, while this develop- 
ment is going forward, there will be needs 
for food aid from this country and from 
other countries. Over the long pull, how- 
ever, we expect to reach, and are working 
toward, the day when external food require- 
ments, beyond what developing countries 
can produce for themselves, can be converted 
into commercial sales. 

It isn't a simple matter of an either/or 
choice, It isn't just a matter of deciding 
whether we are going to provide food aid 
from the United States or teach developing 
countries to produce for themselves. The 
truth is that it is going to take all they can 
do, and all we can do, to keep up with the 
tremendously growing demand of the next 
few decades. 

This brings me to my next to the last 

the real seriousness of the world 
food problem. 

I am sure this sophisticated group is fa- 
miliar with the statistics about the growth 
of world population and world hunger. I 
don't want to belabor you with statistics, but 
I am not sure most business people fully 
grasp the cumulative effect of present growth 
rates on the world. 5 

It took us from the beginning of time 
until 1830 to reach our first billion of world 
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population. It took only a hundred years 
more until 1930 to reach the second billion. 
By 1960, only thirty years later, we had the 
third billion, At the rate we are going we'll 
reach the fourth billion by 1975. 

Unless we change that growth rate it will 
take only 10 years more, until 1985, to reach 
the fifth billion, and then only 8 years more, 
until 1993, to reach the sixth billion. By 
the year 2000, only 7 years later, demogra- 
phers tell us we will be confronted with 7 
billion people in the world. 

How are we going to feed them? 

The world’s population is doubling every 
35 years at the present rate of annual in- 
crease—about 2 percent per year. 

If the world had faced an annual 2 percent 
increase in population since the time of 
Christ—and if there were only 2 people, a 
man and woman, in existence at that time— 
the experts tell me that today the world 
would be covered by a layer of humanity 100 
feet deep. 

It's obvious that we can’t go on producing 
people at that rate. If we are going to win 
the “War on Hunger," food production must 
go up, but population growth must go 
down—bdoth are essential. 

With all the knowledge that man has ac- 
cumulated since the beginning of time, with 
all the new lands we've had avallable to de- 
velop and exploit, of all the new technology 
we have devised, we're still barely able to 
feed the world today. In fact, we are not 
able to feed it adequately. 

There are more hungry people than ever 
before. About one-half the world's people 
are underfed, badly fed—or both. Malnutri- 
tion is killing and crippling ruthlessly. An 
estimated 10,000 people, mostly children, die 
each day from undernutrition and malnutri- 
tion. We now know that malnutrition in 
early years stunts mental and physical 
growth, > 

The less-developed countries haye increased 
food production since World War IT just as 
fast or even at a faster rate than developed 
nations. Yet production per capita has gone 
down, as populations have gone up. It is 
simply a case of the stork outrunning the 
plough. 3 

None of us can afford to ignore the situ- 
ation. 

Back through history, if famine existed in 
one part of the earth, it barely touched the 
rest of its people, That is no longer true. 
We live in an era of rapid communication. 
What happens in one quarter of this globe 
can no longer be ignored by the rest of the 
world—for the sake of our own security. 

Hunger used to be the silent enemy of man. 
Starvation used to be the silent way of death. 
Not any more. Instead of silence, it can 
mean a resounding roar of violence. Today 
we are talking about the fate of millions, yes 
hundreds of millions; not just thousands, 
who used to suffer in famines. 

Today people know they no longer have to 
die of starvation, passively and quietly—not 
bothering the affluent of the world. 

People on the edge of starvation are des- 
perate as well. In today's world, desperation 
can only mean destruction. 

That brings me to my final premise. That's 
why the Agency for International Develop- 
ment is giving its highest functional priority 
to the “War on Hunger.” How can we expect 
a better world—how can we expect to have 
more productivity, more education, more 
wealth, more equality and opportunity for 
all men—how can we realistically expect 
these things when each day more men die or 
are debilitated by hunger? 

We can't. And that’s why we have no 
choice but to wage “War on Hunger.” What- 
ever we've been doing, it hasn't been enough. 
The tragic fact is that the world has not 
much improved the situation. Things are 
getting worse, not better. How long are we 
willing to let this continue? We have great 
new technological resources, We can do 
things never before believed possible. What 
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possible excuse can there be for not applying 
our skills to the problem of feeding the hun- 
gry? We know there is no one simple or easy 
solution, We know from experience in our 
own country the complexities of modernizing 
agriculture. It took us a span of almost a 
century. We haven't that much time to 
spare, in getting the job done in the rest of 
the world. Our challenge is to speed up this 
modernization process—whatever it takes 
to get It done, 

We're going to have to look at general 
government policies and services, including 
budget allocations to agriculture; and de- 
cisions with respect to pricing and produc- 
er-incentives, land tenure, taxes, and agri- 
cultural credit, 

We are going to need greater attention to 
new technology, including research, exten- 
sion education, with especial attention to the 
development and introduction of improved 
seed varieties or breeds of crops and live- 
stock and better practices for their produc- 
tion. 

We are going to need vastly stepped-up 
physical inputs for production, including 
fertilizers, pesticides, seeds and machines, 
with appropriate attention to their market- 
ing, distribution and cost as well as avail- 
ability. We are golng to need more ade- 
quate marketing systems, Improved trans- 
portation and storage, and the creation of 
better processing facilities. 

There is one thing we know—government 
can't do it alone; either our government, or 
the governments of developing countries. 
We can help. We can be a catalyst. We can 
influence government policies. But, to get 
the speed-up, we need in modernization of 
agriculture in the areas that need it the 
most, we need to mobilize the skills, the 
talents, the capital and the management 
experience of American private enterprise 
agri-business. 

You've made it work in our country. It 
hasn't been just the extension agents that 
taught farmers modern methods. It's been 
the fertilizer salesman, the hybrid corn 
salesman, the farm machinery salesman. 
It hasn't been just the research of land 
grant colleges alone that modernized Amer- 
ican agriculture. It has been the research 
and the adaptation of research of American 
business supporting a more productive 
American agriculture, 

We now need to bring that same talent, 
that same experience, that same skill to bear 
on tackling the food problems of the world. 

We are determined to do it. We are de- 
termined to involve private enterprise to 
greater degree than ever before in the suc- 
cessful conduct of agricultural development 
abroad. 

We are convinced it's the best way to get 
the job done. 

And we are convinced that American busi- 
ness—all American business—has just as big 
a stake as our government does in seeing 
that the job gets done. 

I hope we can count on your help. 


Fino Introduces Bill to Make Funeral 
Expenses Tax Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to allow former 
dependents of a deceased taxpayer to 
deduct the expenses of the funeral of the 
taxpayer from their Federal taxable in- 
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come, provided that the taxpayer’s 
estate has not already had such a 
deduction. 

Nowadays, when a relative dies and a 
member of the family pays for the fu- 
neral expenses, the burden of those ex- 
penses is great, but the person paying 
them gets no tax deduction. I think that 
this is unfair. It often adds personal 
financial hardship to the misery of a 
death in the family. 

The only way that relatives can get 
a kind of tax deduction for funeral ex- 
penses is when there is an estate which 
can deduct them from the year’s taxable 
income. This benefit goes only to the 
wealthy. I am concerned with the poor 
family that scrapes together $500-$1,000 
without any question of an estate lurk- 
ina in the background. They deserve the 

_ deduction more. My bill would give a 
funeral expense deduction to any person 
who was a dependent of the taxpayer or 
a spouse. 


The Perversion of a Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


From the Evening Star, Mar. 13, 1967] 
THe PERVERSION OF A CAUSE 


The sudden decision today by James Mere- 
dith to withdraw from the race for Adam 
Clayton Powell's congressional seat is dra- 
matic testimony to the power of the racist 
Campaign that was mounted against him. 
Meredith, who was courageous enough to 
face the threats and the guns of the white 
Southern bigots, has been forced to retreat 
before the violence and prejudice of the Ne- 
gro community. 

It came as no particular surprise that 
Powell should raise the cry of racial perse- 
cution as an answer to Meredith's challenge. 
That is, after all, the Powell style. Anyone 
who questions a single action by the free- 
wheeling former congressman is immedi- 
ately accused of racism and bigotry. 

What did come as a shock—what in fact 
has all the makings of a tragedy—is the num- 
ber of Negro leaders who joined the attack on 
Meredith and the drive to pervert the civil 
Tights movement to serve the shoddy cause 
of Adam Clayton Powell. 

The young hotheads, Floyd McKissick and 
Stokely Carmichael, might be expected to 
gravitate to where the action is and to seek 
a share of the headlines Powell is still able 
to produce. But Martin Luther King and 
Jackle Robinson are mature men who should 
be expected to retain some sense of propor- 
tion in the emotion-charged Powell affair. 

King has said that Powell was discrimi- 
nated against by Congress because of his 
race. There are, to be sure, some racists in 
Congress, and undoubtedly they voted ac- 
cording to their prejudices. But those bigots, 
as King well knows, are in the minority. Is 
it not just possible that the majority was 
Swayed by considerations other than race? 
Considerations such as the fact that Powell, 
the public servant, misappropriated more 
than $45,000 from the public treasury for the 
benefit of himself, his family and his friends; 
that Powell, the ordained minister, is a fla- 
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grant philanderer; that Powell, the congress- 
man, is in contempt of court, unable to re- 
turn to the district he supposedly represents 
for fear of being thrown in jail? 

Robinson, for his part, contributed to 
Meredith's ordeal with the observation that 
the young idealist had “sold himself for a 
few bucks” in accepting the Republican 
nomination to run against Powell. “No self- 
respecting Negro should have involved him- 
self in this thing,” Robinson said. 

But was it not precisely because Meredith 
has a degree of self-respect that he felt im- 
pelled to make the painful and hopeless bid 
for election, exposing himself to the slurs of 
Adam Clayton Powell and his fellow black 
racists? And do not, in fact—as Meredith 
believed—the people of New York's 18th dis- 
trict deserve at least the choice of someone 
other than this loud-mouthed, self-serving 
charlatan who has abused their trust for 
years? 

McKissick has said the Powell issue is the 
“major nationwide civil rights struggle.“ It 
is nothing of the sort. And if that grotesque 
distortion of the facts is sold to any sizable 
segment of the American public—black or 
white—then the once-noble civil rights drive 
will indeed have been detoured into a shabby, 
unworthy, disreputable, deadend road. 


Death of Don M. Sjostrom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 6, 1967, Don M. Sjostrom, an Agency 
for International Development area oper- 
ations officer engaged in refugee work, 
was killed in a sneak attack by North 
Vietnamese troops on the town of Kat 
Khang in Sam Neua province in north- 
east Laos. Sjostrom was directly respon- 
sible for the support of some 30,000 ref- 
ugees, mostly hill tribesmen who have 
moved from Communist-held to Royal 
Laotian Government territory because of 
military action or for political reasons. 

Most of Sam Neua, a mountainous 
province on the North Vietnamese bor- 
der, is in Communist hands, and the 
numerous refugee sites served by the 
USAID refugee relief operation are sur- 
rounded by Communist Pathet Lao con- 
trolled territory. In directing relief oper- 
ations, Sjostrom was required to oversee 
all resettlement activities and distribu- 
tions of rations within his area. This 
involved frequent visits to sites located 
within war zones and thus constantly 
subject to enemy attack. 

Sjostrom’s unhesitant devotion to this 
difficult task which often exposed him to 
danger was a point of constant admira- 
tion among his fellow workers. One of 
his supervisors said: 

In his passing the Mission suffered a great 
loss; so did the refugees of Northern Laos; so 
did everyone who ever knew him. 


In recognition of his contributions to 
the furtherance of United States and 
Laotian objectives in northern Laos, the 
mission has nominated Don Sjostrom for 
the Secretary's award and recommended 
that his name be inscribed on the plaque 
in the lobby of the Department of State. 
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Sjostrom, 26, was born in Everett, 
Wash. His parents now reside in Bothell, 
Wash. After graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1963, he served 
with the Peace Corps in Thailand for 2 
years before joining AID in May 1965. 

Don Sjostrom's dedication to helping 
his fellow man in Laos deserves our rec- 
ognition and admiration. His work, now 
carried on by other devoted Americans, 
is an important, though too little recog- 
nized, part of our total effort to help as- 
sure freedom of choice and a better life 
for the people of southeast Asia. This 
hero, and the others carrying out this 
vital work, must not go unsung. 


Massacre at Ap Rach Dia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, although 
the vast majority of Americans are united 
in support of our servicemen in Vietnam, 
there are those who would make a 
mockery of their sacrifices there. They 
give both aid and solace to the enemy by 
their words and actions. 


I applaud an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on March 11, which 
points out the irresponsibility of this 
small minority, and poses a good ques- 
tion. I include this editoria! below: 

MASSACRE at Ap Rach Dra 

Not many months ago, when American 
troops used nausea-inducing gas to clear 
tunnels and bunkers in Viet Cong territory, 
the reaction was a blend of horror and 
dismay. 

In this country the ever-ready pickets 
turned out with their placards, bitterly con- 
demning this “inhuman” treatment of in- 
offensive people. The Americans were de- 
nounced around the world as a race of 
barbarians. And the Communists, falsely 
accusing us of using poison gas, made the 
most of their propaganda innings. 

For a while at least, as a result of this 
phony uproar, we stopped using gas, even 
tear gar. Instead, the cleanup Job was left to 
the tunnel rats“ soldiers who were sent 
into the Viet Cong labyrinths to clear them. 
No gas. Let the “rats” take their chances 
with an ingenious variety of booby traps, not 
to mention poisonous snakes left behind by 
the Viet Cong to receive these American 
intruders. 

This background provides a setting of sorts 
for one of the most singular anomalies of the 
vicious war in Vietnam— the almost auto- 
matic reaction by people who should know 
better to excesses (and there have been 
excesses) by troops on our side—and the 
indifference of these same people to atrocities 
by the Communists. 

Since 1957 Viet Cong terrorists have 
assassinated at least 11,000 civilians in South 
Vietnam and have abducted 40,000 more— 
policemen, school teachers, hamlet chiefs, 
almost anyone who didn’t play the Com- 
munist game. But who cares? No pickets 
paraded in front of the White House in pro- 
test. This slaughter produced no teach-ins, 
sit-ins or student strikes on our coll 
campuses. Perhaps the enormity of the Viet 
Cong outrages was too much for the peace- 
nik mind to take in. If, so, the recent 
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Massacre near Ap Rach Dia, a South Viet- 
namese hamlet, may open some eyes. 

This massacre, in the larger frame of refer- 
ence, was a minor affair. The Viet Cong were 
holding 12 civillan prisoners, 11 men and a 
woman, They were chained together. When 
a South Vietnamese Ranger unit came near, 
the Viet Cong, unable to remove the 
prisoners, tried to kill them. Ten, including 
the woman, died of slashed throats. One 
man, shot and with his throat cut from ear- 
to-ear, will survive, but he can't talk. Only 
a farmer, Vo Van Hiep, with one of his lungs 
punctured by a gaping Viet Cong knife 


wound, has lived to tell the story. And as 


he tells it, this was murder, pure and simple. 

protests? There haven't been any. 
Why not? Because, we suppose, 10 murders 
piled on top of the 11,000 murders do not 
count for a great deal. 

Still, if this can be thought of as a small 
thing, it is nevertheless an incident which 
unmasks the real face of the enemy. And it 
may be that the significance, the brutishness, 
of the senseless killing of these 10 helpless 
prisoners will be easier for the American 
people to comprehend than the slaughter of 
11,000 . 


Arizona’s Water Needs Have Been De- 
ferred Too Long 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Interior Committee is holding hearings 
this week on the Colorado River Basin 
project of which the central Arizona 
project is the major element. Out of 
these hearings I am hopeful will come 
a basis for affirmative action on one of 
the nation’s most critical water prob- 
lems. 

As my colleagues will recall, this leg- 
islation emerged from committee last 
year but never made it to the House 
floor. One of the reasons for this turn 
of events was the vicious campaign con- 
ducted by self-styled conservationists 
who frightened the American public in- 
to believing that the Grand Canyon was 
in danger. Previous to this Arizona's 
water needs had been bypassed by dec- 
ades through differences over water 
rights, a 12-year court battle and other 
diversions, 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it is not without 
some bitterness that my fellow Arizo- 
nans take note of reclamation progress 
being made elsewhere in the country. 
Last week the distinguished editor Wil- 
liam R. Mathews writing in the Arizona 
Daily Star of Tucson, made the point 
that Arizona’s water needs have been 
ignored while other areas of the country 
haye benefited greatly from Federal 
water programs. 

Without objection, I shall insert the 
Star editorial at this point in the Ap- 
pendix: 

From the Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., 
Mar. 6, 1967] 
ARIZONA WATER NEEDS ARE IGNORED 

The January issue of Engineering News- 

„ a 222-page slick-paper publication 
devoted to a great extent to reports and fore- 
casts concerning water projects across the 
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United States, lists more than 200 projects 
representing long-term investments of close 
to a dozen billion dollars from Hawail to the 
Atlantic seacoast, but not a single one in 
Arizona, 

How heavily Arizona, with its great need 
for the Central Arizona Project, has been ig- 
nored by Congress is apparent as one notes 
the spending in California, in the Pacific 
Northwest, in the Missouri River Basin, in the 
Ohio-Mississipp! River Valleys, in the Hudson 
River Valley, along the Great Lakes, along 
the Atlantic coast, and in the Deep South, 
including Florida. 

Arizona is lumped into the third of six 
major drainage areas, along with parts of 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Texas, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. Nevada is mentioned with a working 
project. Billions go elsewhere, including 
$240 million to start work on a 450-mile 
channel on the Arkansas River from where 
it joins the Mississippi River up to Tulsa. 

In California, nearly #4 billion is men- 
tioned in projects from one end of the state 
to the other, A look at the names of the 
projects fails to bring forth a single one 
that the Sierra Club of California has at- 
tacked. Yet that organization of 40,000 
members helped paralyze congressional ac- 
tion on the Central Arizona Project on the 
completely false and phony accusation that 
the project would ruin the Grand Canyon! 


While a look at the list of big projects stirs 
pride that America is facing up in general to 
its water needs, it brings a feeling of real 
depression that Arizona, with needs fully as 
great as most of the areas menticned, has 
had to content itself in recent years with 
relatively minor flood control works, front 
works on the Colorado River, etċ., while the 
big money has gone elsewhere. 

To repeat, billions of dollars have gone into 
projects which have not stirred a breath of 
criticism from the Sierra Club of California. 
se y be because those projects are in Cali- 
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It’s a cinch that with a growing nation and 
a burgeoning population Arizona, with its 
municipal growth and its rich, and in many 
instances, totally unwatered, agricultural 
lands, will not be ignored forever. 
tions, though, are biting: Why has Arizona 
been ignored so long? What is going to be 
done in the future? Will it be done in time 
to save the present economy? 


The Ladies Help the Boys’ Clubs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that a constituent, Mrs. Marinus 
de Nooyer, of Passaic, N.J., will be chair- 
man of the woman’s conference at the 
national convention of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. The convention will be held in 
Pittsburgh from May 1 to May 5. 

“Pat” de Nooyer is serving her fourth 
term as president of the Woman's Com- 
mittee of the Passaic Boys’ Club, and 
well knows the great contribution that 
women can make to assist boys’ clubs. As 
her Congressman, I congratulate her. I 
hope that her selection is the forerunner 
to the establishment of a national auxil- 
iary in which dedicated ladies can play a 
valuable part in promoting the good 
work of boys’ clubs. 
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Small Businesses Get a Good Friend in 
Georgia Neese Clark Gray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the appoint- 
ment of Georgia Neese Clark Gray of 
Topeka, Kans., former Treasurer of the 
United States, as Chairman of the Small 
Business Advisory Council, bodes well 
for small business firms across the coun- 
try. In Mrs. Gray they have a friend 
who understands their problems and who 
will see that the Small Business Admin- 
istration directs its efforts toward pro- 
viding the greatest amount of assistance 
and counsel possible. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to an item on Mrs. 
Gray’s appointment, which appeared in 
the Washington Post of Tuesday, March 
14. This article by Marie Smith tells 
why Mrs. Gray is eminently qualified for 
this appointment. The article follows: 
Sees More DOLLARS NEEDED: Boosts SMALL 

BUSINESSES 
(By Marie Smith) 

Georgia Neese Clark Gray, first woman 
treasurer of the United States, forged an- 
other first for women yesterday when she 
was sworn in as chairman of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s National Advisory 
Council, 

A Kansas banker and businesswoman, Mrs. 
Gray brings to her new post the same deter- 
mination to succeed she had as treasurer. 

“I have never worked harder than I did 
as treasurer,” she said yesterday. “If I 
hadn't made good at that job, there'd never 
have been another woman in it.” 

As evidence of her success as treasurer is 
the fact that the post, now vacant, has been 
filled only by women since she resigned in 
1953. 

Mrs. Gray was appointed to the post in 
1949 by President Harry S. Truman. 

Following yesterday’s swearing in cere- 
mony in SBA’s conference room at 811 Ver- 
mont ave, n.w., Mrs. Gray said she sees the 
difficulty in getting adequate financing as 
the number one problem of small business 
owners today. 

Based on her experience as a member of 
the Kansas Advisory Council of SBA, she said 
she does not think the agency is doing all it 
could to help small business and she is ex- 
pected to have some positive recommenda- 
tions when the national council meets in 
May. 

She said her bank, the Capital City State 
Bank of Topeka, has a firm policy of making 
loans to small business and told several 
success stories about small businesses she 
has aided. She said she granted a loan 
five years ago to a man in the heavy equip- 
ment business when it looked like a gamble 
but he made good on it, so today “all the 
banks in Topeka are after his business.” 

She also has a special interest in helping 
women become small business owners. She 
told of granting a loan to a group of women 
for three beauty shops and a beauty school. 
The loan was paid off and two more secured 
since then for expansions, she reported. 

Mrs. Gray learned the banking business 
from her father but she had a 10-year fling 
as an actress on the stage and in Hollywood 
before settling down in Richland, Kans., to 
run the family businesses, 
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Her husband, Andrew Gray, assists her in 
the management of the businesses which in- 
clude a grocery store, a general merchandise 
store, grain elevator, a farm and an insurance 
business. 

Mrs. Gray took her new post yesterday 
with the highest recommendations of former 
President Truman who sent a telegram to 
Bernard L. Boutin, SBA administrator, say- 
ing “I know of no one who is more qualified 
by experience to provide effective leadership 
in serving the needs of the small business- 
men of this community.” 


Sgt. William L. McMillion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, U.S. Senator 
Ropert C. Byrn and I were privileged to 
attend with military officers and medical 
Personnel a moving ceremony yesterday 
afternoon in the office of the command- 
ing general of Walter Reed General 
Hospital. 

Sgt. William L. McMillion, of Prince- 
ton, Mercer County, W. Va., was pre- 
sented the Bronze Star with “V” Device, 
which is a recognition for bravery over 
and above the Bronze Star, by Brig. Gen. 
Philip Mallory. 

The citation reads as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS 25TH 
INFANTRY DIVISION, 
APO San Francisco, October 20, 1966. 
General Orders No. 1274, 


AWARD OF THE Bronze STAR MEDAL 
FOR HEROISM 
1. TC 820. 


The following AWARDS are 
announced. 


McMillian, William L., RA 18807274, SGT 
E-5, Co B. 2nd Bn, 27th Inf, 25th Inf Div. 

Awarded: Bronze Star Medal with “ 
Device 

Date action: 28 June 1966 

Theater: Republic of Vietnam 

Reason: For heroism in connection with 
military operations against a hostile force: 
Sergeant McMillian dis himself by 
heroic actions on 28 June 1966, in the Re- 
Public of Vietnam, while serving as a squad 
leader in Company B, 2nd Battalion, 27th 
Infantry, As elements of Company B swept 
through the dense tropical jungle, they dis- 
covered an extensive tunnel system which 
according to intelligence reports was be- 
lieved to be the Viet Cong Headquarters for 
the area. Though well aware of the fact 
that tn similar tunnel searches in the area 
two Americans had been killed, Sergeant 
McMillan volunteered to explore the under- 
Bround fortifications, realizing that any in- 
telligence obtained from a search would have 
tremendous bearing on the success of 
friendly operations in the area, Arming 
himself according to the existing conditions 
or the underground structure, he squeezed 
into the tunnel entrance with only a pistol 
and flashlight. Without hesitation, he ad- 
vanced through the enemy’s subterranean 
stronghold skillfully evading numerous anti- 
Personnel devices cleverly interspersed 
throughout the enclosures of the tunnel 
System. In the course of his intensive search, 
Sergeant McMillian discovered valuable 
enemy documents and a sizable cache of 
equipment. His material accomplishment 
engendered by his outstanding courage and 
S8gressiveness proved greatly detrimental to 
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the insurgent effort in the area concerned, 
This outstanding display of aggressiveness, 
devotion to duty, and personal bravery is in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
military service and reflects great credit 
upon himself, his unit, the 25th Infantry 
Division, and the United States Army. 
Authority: By direction of the President 
under the provisions of Executive Order 
11046, dated 24 August 1962, and USARV 
message 16695, 1 July 1966. 
For the Commander: 
THOMAS W. MELLEN, 
Colonel, GS, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
HERBERT L. FORSYTHE, 
LTC, AGC, Adjutant General. 


Sergeant McMillon is the son of Mr. 


and Mrs. Russell McMillon, of Princeton, 
W.Va. Following completion of his edu- 
cation in Fayetteville, Fayette County, 
W. Va., he entered the U.S. Army on 
January 7, 1963, and served in Germany 
before his assignment to the 25th In- 
fantry Division in Vietnam during Jan- 
uary 1966. 

Nearly 3 months after his demon- 
strated bravery on September 19, 1966, 
at Zu Moy, Vietnam, this West Virginian 
of courage was severely wounded by 
shrapnel from an exploding mine. He 
was awarded the Purple Heart at the 3d 
Field Hospital, Saigon. He arrived at 
Walter Reed General Hospital on Oc- 
tober 2, 1966. 

Fortunately, due to superlative medical 
care, this devoted son of America con- 
tinues to improve and will shortly join 
his family in West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret the fact that 
the eloquent words of U.S. Senator 
Bynp of West Virginia, spoken during 
this ceremony, were not recorded so they 
could be shared by the Members of the 
Congress. 

This valued constituent deserves the 
gratitude of all of America for his cour- 
age, his bravery, his effective and sub- 
stantial contribution to the freedom— 
the safety—the liberty of the younger 
and future generations of our Nation. 

He cared more for the future of others 
than he cared for his own safety. We 
owe him a debt far beyond our ability 
torepay. Isalute Sergeant McMillon. 


Human Investment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with many of my col- 
leagues in sponsoring the Human Invest- 
ment Act of 1967. The present measure, 
an improved version of the Human In- 
vestment Act of 1965, has been widely 
discussed, both in Congress and in the 
press, so I do not need to again go into 
detail as to the purpose and scope of the 
bill. 

It is apparent that existing govern- 
ment training programs, Federal, State, 
and local, while most meritorious in prin- 
ciple, cannot meet all expectations with- 
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out sufficient job vacancy information. 
This bill gives an incentive to private em- 
ployers to do their own training, or to 
assist present employees in getting such 
training, and thus avoids the problem of 
job placement faced by Government pro- 
grams. 

I sincerely hope that the Human In- 
vestment Act may receive bipartisan sup- 
port. It represents investment in our 
own people, is designed to aid every work- 
ing man and woman. What could be 
more important? 


Save Ist Naval District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include therein a recent 
editorial from the Boston Traveler en- 
titled “Speaking of Economy,” and re- 
ferring to the proposed merger of the ist 
Naval District at Boston with the 3d 
Naval District with headquarters in New 
York. 

This editorial is a very strong, per- 
suasive argument and it makes out an 
excellent case for the retention of the 
Ist Naval District at Boston. 

I was shocked when I learned of the 
proposed merger, and immediately con- 
veyed my strongest protests to appropri- 
ate officials of the Navy and Defense De- 
partment. 

It is extremely difficult for me to ap- 
prehend the reasons for this merger, 
because I cannot possibly envision any 
substantial savings that can be made, if 
any at all, save trivial ones, and, in fact, 
it seems to me that it could conceivably 
result in higher costs for the Govern- 
ment and therefore an ultimate mone- 
tary loss, if such a plan is consummated. 

As the editorial points out, Boston is 
really the heart of the most important 
naval activities on the east coast. 

These major naval facilities are all 
closer to Boston than they are to New 
York, and the Government has a present 
investment in them, reaching up toward 
$2 billion. This fact should not be taken 
lightly by the planners. 

Moreover, plans are in being calling 
for the outlay of $137 million for the 1st 
Naval District as against only $37 mil- 
lion for the 3d Naval District in terms 
of new construction alone. This fact 
must also be considered, if the Govern- 
ment is to avoid waste and mismanage- 
ment. 

It is clearly demonstrated that Boston 
is much closer to all of the major naval 
bases and installations including the 
huge naval base at Newport, Quonset 
Point Naval Air Station, the large Po- 
laris radio station at Cutler, Maine, the 
Navy yard at Portsmouth, N.H., and the 
submarine base at Groton, Conn. 

Since Boston is the center of a huge 
naval complex of vital installations and 
activities in support of the Atlantic 
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Fleet, and in the furtherance of naval 
plants and objectives, as is pointed out, 
New York by comparison is a mere out- 
post. 

It would seem very clear that not only 
efficiency and economy, but also the 
demands of strategy and tactics, are 
much more easily served by the present 
arrangement, in which the Ist Naval 
District at Boston is such an important 
and, I believe, indispensable center. 

If naval problems are going to be 
handled effectively, I hope that Secre- 
tary McNamara and the Department of 
Defense and Secretary Nitze and the 
Navy, will very carefully review and re- 
evaluate this proposed elimination of the 
lst Naval District, because, it will not 
only be more costly, in my judgment, but 
it would remove a historic Navy com- 
mand from Boston, which has been there 
virtually since the Navy was established. 

There is no question about the fact 
that Boston is a great naval center and 
always has been. This command typi- 
fies and exemplifies the strong, loyal, 
enthusiastic support which Boston and 
New England has always given the Navy. 
To remove it now would seriously impair 
morale of personnel and hamper effi- 
cient, naval leadership. 

The Boston Navy Yard is, in a real 
sense, one of the great traditional posts 
of the Navy, closely associated with its 
morale, its strong support by the people 
and the recognition of the Navy's im- 
portance to our defense. 

Moreover, I think that the proposal to 
make New York the center of Navy 
leadership and activity for the north- 
eastern seaboard would be a great mis- 
take of policy. 

I am truly aghast that the Navy itself 
should have originated and presented 
such a shallow, unsound proposal, and I 
hope, now that there is an opportunity 
for more sober, deliberative considera- 
tion, that Secretary McNamara and the 
Department will in their wisdom decide 
against implementing this very unwise 
measure. The flag of the naval com- 
mand for the Northeast must remain in 
Boston. 


The editorial referred to follows: 
[From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, 
Feb. 20, 1967] 


SPEAKING OF ECONOMY 


Running the U.S. Navy with efficiency and 
economy is the shared responsibility of De- 
fense Sec. Robert McNamara and Sec. of the 
Navy Paul Nitze. With this in mind, they 
are now planning the Navy-wide reorganiza- 
tion which will include the consolidation of 
the First Naval District headquarters (Bos- 
ton) with the Third Naval District head- 
quarters (New York). 

Fine. If the merger promotes efficiency 
and economy, let's have it. But these inter- 
ests will not be promoted if the consolidated 
headquarters is located in New York City, as 
McNamara proposes. The place for this head- 
quarters is Boston, situated at the heart of 
the most important naval activities of the 
two districts. 


Major naval facilities here in New England, 
all of which are closer to Boston than to 
New York, involve buildings and structures 
of more than $1.67 billion replacement value 
spread upon 22,232 acres of land. Construc- 
tion plans running through 1972 call for an 
outlay of $137 million in what is now the 
First Naval District and only $37 million in 
the Third Naval District. 
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In mileage comparisons, Boston is only 77 
miles from the huge Newport Naval Base but 
New York is 207 miles from Newport. Boston 
is 67 miles from the Quonset Naval Air Sta- 
tion, New York is 197, Boston is 332 miles 
from the big Polaris radio station at Cutler, 
Me.; New York is 544. Boston is 55 miles 
from the naval complex at Portsmouth; New 
York is 265. Even the submarine base at 
Groton, Conn., which is part of the Third 
District, is closer to Boston than New York. 

In short, Boston is in the middle of a vast 
land complex of naval activities and mean- 
while faces seaward in direct support of the 
Atlantic Fleet. New York by comparison is 
an outpost. 

In the best interests of efficiency and 
economy, therefore, the headquarters of the 
merged districts should be established here 
in Boston, in the Navy-owned Fargo Build- 
ing on Summer street. For savings in trans- 
portation, housing, buildings rentals, com- 
munications, parking facilities, fleet support 
and taxpayers’ burdens, Boston has to be the 
choice. 

According to the present merger plans, the 
transfer to New York will start taking effect 
July 1. It seems incredible that the voice 
of New England’s Congressional delegation 
hasn't been strong enough to argue this 
down before now. 


The Quincy Patriot Ledger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of my district have 
long been fortunate to have in their 
midst a local newspaper of nationally 
recognized stature and integrity—the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger. This is not the 
first reference I have made to the Ledger 
in this Chamber, for on many occasions 
I have brought to your attention exam- 
ples of its fine reporting and lucid per- 
spective on issues of moment; nor, un- 
doubtedly will it be the last, for its well- 
established standards will be borne 
through future years. But the out- 
standing individual- who has served 
nobly as its editor for the last 15 years 
has marked in his departure the end of 
anera. I wish to pay a special and per- 
sonal tribute to him, John R. Herbert, 
and to express the appreciation of all to 
whom he brought the products of his 
vision with consistent quality 6 days a 
week. 

We have not lost him entirely, for, in 
assuming the editorship of the Boston 
Herald, he moves only 8 miles away, a 
more central position from which his in- 
fluence will be spread throughout Metro- 
politan Boston. We wish him success in 
these new duties, with the certainty that 
he is more than equal to the challenge. 
His impressive credentials bear this out; 
the list of John Herbert's accomplish- 
ments deserves the respect of each of us, 
but, more than that, we should honor 
him as a great humanitarian for his un- 
selfish service in the national interest. 

I respectfully direct your attention to 
two articles, the first of which appeared 
in the Patriot Ledger of Monday, Febru- 
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ary 20, 1967, the other in the Boston 
Herald of the same date. These will 
reveal, in part only, the character of this 
great man of journalism. 

The articles follow: 


[From the Quincy (Mass) Patriot Ledger. 
Feb. 20, 1967] 
JOHN R. HERBERT NAMED EDITOR or Boston 
HERALD 


Boston.—John R. Herbert, editor of The 
Patriot Ledger since 1952, today assumed the 
position of editor of The Boston Herald. 

The appointment was announced yester- 
day by George E. Akerson, president and 
publisher of the Boston Herald-Traveler. 

Mr. Akerson said Mr. Herbert will write 
editorials be in charge of the newspaper's 
editorial policy, in addition to his other man- 
agement duties. 

While employed by The Patriot Ledger, Mr. 
Herbert received prizes for his work in help- 
ing restore a free press in Latin American 
nations after the fall of such dictators as 
Juan Peron in Argentina, Perez Jiminez in 
Venezuela and Rafael Trujillo in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

Mr. Herbert was head of a special commit- 
tee of the Inter-American Press Association 
to bring technical assistance to Latin Amer- 
ican newspapers. Aided by a $950,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation, he organized the 
Inter-American Press Association Technical 
Center Inc. of New York and was elected its 
first president. He is now chairman of the 
board of the Center. 

A journalism graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity, Mr. Herbert joined The Patriot Ledger 
in 1930. He was honored by the university 
with its Distinguished Achievement Award 
on the 50th anniversary of journalism edu- 
cation at Boston University. 

He also holds an honorary degree from 
Suffolk University. Mr. Herbert, who lives 
at 181 Bellevue Road in the Squantum sec- 
tion of Quincy, is married and has two 
sons, 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, Feb. 20 
1967] 
JOHN R. HERBERT NAMED EDITOR oF THE 
HERALD 


George E. Akerson, President and Publisher 
of The Boston Herald-Traveler, announces 
the appointment of John R. Herbert, promi- 
nent newspaper editor and leader in the field 
of international journalism, as Editor of the 
Boston Herald effective Monday. 

Herbert has been Editor of The Patriot 
Ledger in Quincy since 1952. 

His international achievements are many 
and varied. He is one of the North American 
newspaper executives who helped to restore 
and to develop a free press in Latin America 
with the fall of such dictators as Peron, Perez 
Jimenez and Trujillo. Heading a special 
committee named by the Inter American 
Press Association to bring technical assist- 
ance to Latin American newspapers, Herbert 
developed a program that the Ford Founda- 
tion underwrote with a $950,000 grant. The 
organization, known as the Inter American 
Press Association Technical Center, Inc., of 
New York, elected him as its first president 
and he now serves as Chairman of the Board. 
He also is a lifetime member of the Executive 
Committee of the Inter American Press As- 
sociation, 

His leadership in bringing assistance to 
Latin American newspapers has brought Her- 
bert two top honors: 

In 1962, Columbia University conferred 
upon him the Maria Moors Cabot prize for 
his work in the “advancement of interna- 
tional friendship and understanding in the 
Americas.” The previous year he won the 
Tom Wallace ward. presented by the news- 
papers of Latin America for “untiring efforts 
to promote greater assistance to Latin Amer- 
ican publications.” 
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After the fall of Trujillo, the Dominican 
Government presented him with its highest 
civilian honor, the Order of Merit of Duarte, 
Sanchez and Mella. 

In the Latin American field Herbert par- 
ticipated in the 1961 UNESCO conference in 
Chile to find methods to combat illiteracy in 
the hemisphere; he was a member of the IV 
Seminar in Venezuela, sponsored by Harvard 
University and the North American Associa- 
tion of Venezuela to study the problems. of 
that Latin American state; and he has lec- 
tured at Ciespal, a training school for Latin 
American professors of journalism at Quito, 
Ecuador: 

Herbert's international involvements, how- 
ever, have not been confined to the Latin 
American field. 

He is a long-time-member and former 
chairman of the Committee on International 
Communications of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. As chairman, he played 
a key role in setting up the intensive tour 
he and II other leading American editors 
made of the Soviet Union in 1962. During 
this trip the editors had a stormy two and 
half hour session with Nikita Krushchey, 
during which the then Soviet Premier an- 
nounced that the Russians had an anti- 
Missile missile sọ accurate it “could hit a fly 
in space.“ 

Having had a long, hard look at the So- 
viet. Union, the editors later sought permis- 
slon to make a similar tour of Red China. 
Herbert is heading these negotiations and al- 
though the U.S. State Department has given 
Permission for the trip, the Red Chinese have 
80 far refused approval. 

Herbert has served longer than any other 
editor as a juror for the Pulitzer Prizes 
awarded annually by Columbia University. 
His usual assignment as Pulitzer Juror is in 
the fleld of international news coverage. 

Herbert was graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity, where he studied journalism. His 
alma mater has honored him on many occa- 
sions, the latest being a “dis 
achievement” award when the 50th Anni- 
versary of Journalism Education was observed 
by the University in 1966. He has received 
an honorary degree from Suffolk University 
for his leadership in the field of journalism. 

He is a trustee of Thayer Academy in 
Braintree; Director and Clerk of the Corpora- 
tion of the Quincy Cooperative Bank; a Di- 
rector of the Quincy-South Shore Chamber 
of Commerce; Trustee of the Reuben A. and 
Lizzie Grossman Foundation; member of the 
National Alumni Council of Boston Univer- 
sity; member and past president of the 
Quincy Rotary Club; member of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Council of Eastern Nazarene 
College; and a member of the International 
Press Institute of Zurich, Switzerland. 

He is a regular participant in the Tufts 
College Assembly on Massachusetts Govern- 
ment. 

Herbert was born in Boston and he lives in 
Quincy. He is married and has two sons. 
His older son, John A, Herbert, is with 
Scandinavian Airlines System in Europe and 
his younger son is a student at Columbia 
University. 

As an Editor, Herbert believes today’s world 
challenges newspapers to present a well bal- 
anced report on what is going on in the 
World, the nation, the state and the local 
community. 

“Americans are scattered all over the world 
these days,” he says, “some in the armed 
forces, some in the Peace Corps, others on 
business or governmental assignments, Edi- 
tors realize there is no longer any such thing 
as ‘foreign’ news. Rather, we have to think 
about news from outside the United States 
as International coverage, but this kind of 
news can be very close to us here in Boston. 
For example, the fighting in Vietnam to 
Many a Greater Boston young man may be 
Only as far away as his local draft board. 

“But our interest in the world cannot stop 
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with the involvement of local people in its 
complexities; the atomic age imposes a re- 
sponsibility for all thoughtful citizens to be 
concerned with an orderly world, if at all 
possible. Yet with this challenge in the in- 
ternational field, a newspaper must keep a 
close watch on the state and local scene so 
that readers may have an accurate and com- 
plete news report,” 


“Wars Are Lost in Washington” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Maj. Gen. 
Thomas A. Lane, U.S. Army, retired, is a 
close personal friend, a past professor of 
military history, and the writer of a pub- 
lic affairs syndicated column. His most 
recent article, “Wars Are Lost in Wash- 
ington,” is an accurate appraisal of the 
dilemma which confronts our fighting 
forces in Vietnam. 

I insert at this point in the RECORD, 
Major General Lane’s article; and after 
reviewing the intelligence communities’ 
reconnaissance photos over North and 
South Vietnam taken during the ill- 
fated Tet truce, I urge all colleagues to 
read and ponder it carefully: 

Wars ARE Lost IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON.—Turn your eyes away from 
the clamor about bombing North Vietnam. 
That is a straw man to divert your attention 
from the vital question. Focus your eyes 
on South Vietnam. 

There our young infantrymen prowl the 
border areas in quest of the Viet Cong. Sud- 
denly a company is ambushed by superior 
Viet Cong forces. A fierce battle ensues and 
our company suffers heavy casualties. 

The battalion commander moves the bal- 
ance of his forces to the battlefield by forced 
march and helicopter lift. A reinforcing 
column is ambushed. Then, as the battalion 
brings its supericr fire power to bear on the 
Viet Cong, his forces melt away in the jungle. 
No pursuit is possible because the Viet Cong 
have only to step across the border to the 
sanctuary of Laos or Cambodia. 

In this fight, the initiative rests entirely 
with the enemy. He picks the target, pre- 
pares the plan, launches the surprise attack 
and withdraws when the advantage swings 
to the American side. 

This is the worst kind of warfare. All the 
advantages are stacked in favor of the enemy. 
He has a secure line of communications 
which our men are not allowed to attack. 
Our men must fight frontal warfare against 
a well-supplied enemy who can attack with- 
out warning from a secure sanctuary. N 

The conventional aim of battle is to sever 
the enemy line of communications. As the 
battle then consumes his food and ammu- 
nition, he must surrender. Thus, the battle 
is ended quickly with minimum bloodshed 
on both sides, 

But not in South Vietnam. There the 
President has decreed that our forces may not 
attack the enemy lifeline. 

Picture the scene. Our units patrol the 
Jungle border. The enemy may cross the 
border and attack our forces at will; but our 
forces may not cross the border to attack 
the enemy. The communists have set up a 
perfect arrangement for slaughtering Amer- 
icans, 
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This is not war. The communists are trap- 
shooting from a secure sanctuary and our 
men are the clay pigeons. Who has persuad- 
ed President Johnson to commit our fight- 
ing men under such rules? 

When the communists cross the border to 
attack our forces, we have every moral and 
legal right to cross the border and destroy 
their forces. The President has a solemn 
duty as Commander-in-Chief to allow his 
men those rights of self-defense which he 
presently denies them. 

With our superior fire power and mobility, 
our forces would clean out the enemy nests 
in ninety days. The war would be over, be- 
cause Ho Chi Minh cannot fight without his 
sanctuary. He can trapshoot from a secure 
sanctuary, he can terrorize defenseless peas- 
ants, but he can’t fight modern warfare. 

It is entirely false to contend that our 
modern infantry cannot contend with guer- 
rilla warfare. It is the sanctuary accorded 
by our own government which prevents the 
defeat of the enemy in Vietnam. 

Thus, the presidential policy causes the 
slaughter of our men in battle, opens the 
people of South Vietnam to endless terror 
waged from the sanctuaries, undermines 
world respect for the United States and ex- 
alts communist prestige for its successful de- 
fiance of U.S. power. 

This is the central error of U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. The Soviet Union asserts that 
communist aggression against a free coun- 
try must be tolerated, but if the free nation 
counter attacks against the , world 
war will ensue. President Johnson abides 
that clearly untenable thesis. Under such a 
rule, the ultimate communist conquest of 
the free world is assured, 

The international furor about bombing 
distracts attention from the presidential re- 
Tusal to allow our forces to strike back 
against the forces which are attacking them. 
This is the critical decision which has in- 
vited and supported the communist aggres- 
sion. It is an unconscionable posture for an 
American president to support. It must be 
changed. 


Devine Public Opinion Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, 30 days 
ago I mailed a public opinion poll to ap- 
proximately 50,000 constituents in the 
12th Congressional District of Ohio. 

Tabulations have just been completed 
on 5,000 returns and are set forth below 
for the information of our colleagues. 

My people continue to maintain a most 
active awareness of the problems facing 
our Nation and are most perceptive to 
the real issues and answers: 

Public opinion poll 
[In percent] 

Do you favor: 

1. Continuation of Great Society “war on 
poverty”? 


Sb ORE SR re tt eA E ae Fea re oH Ea am 18 
2 aches keane an 80 
Wor ODEON NO SAIR 5 —pupcnen ce encase 2 


Vietnam war? 


fae ee Eerie ee eras See Ae 19 
P9722 N SE E AS 78 
Noon 8 = 3 
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Public opinion poll—Continued 
[In percent] 
3. Increase in social security benefits? 
a. If so, by what percent? Ten percent 
average, 


4. Raising limits on outside earnings for 
social security recipients to $3,000, or $5,000 
average? 


S AAA——————— 83 
WR seat ——V—A—T—————————— 12 
Ne Opinion Sine acco nnn 5 


5. Tax sharing program, returning funds to 
States without Federal controls? 


CFP 74 
Waheed en ee A ARN a 17 
No Opinion -sinesine eane 9 


tery type? 


level? 


(b) Or, decelerate? .0 
(c) Or, cease bombing altogether? 2.0 
(d) Or, complete withdrawal now?..-- 3.5 
(e) Or, pursuing whatever steps nec- 
S 54. 0 
(f) Or, turn it over to the United 
ee nanan nance aees 6.0 
8. Mandatory retirement age for Federal 
judges? 
a. If so, what age (70 years). 
T ERE E wainie mean E zo 84 
2222ͤĩX7?“«br !* 13 


9. Mandatory retirement age for Congress- 
men? 
a. If so, what age (70 years). 


pa SE ** — en ey (| 
Nor 20 
Wonne. — 8 7 


10. Supreme Court decisions by greater 
than a simple majority on constitutional 
questions? 


—:=! — — 80 
O ES RR ra aS PE HOISTS © 13 
ING OPNO soaa aaa 7 


18 years? 


ROM E AENEA Sapien — E A te 30 
PWW O EENS 59 
No opinion 11 


The Heritage of Dr. Charlie Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I haye in my 
files a letter which I hold most dear. It 
is handwritten. It is subscribed by a 
man I caled teacher, counselor, and 
friend. It was written and mailed the 
very morning he suffered the stroke 
which was his terminal travail. 
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I know no tribute to make Dr. Charlie 
Smith more generous than he deserves. 
Perhaps, the words of the following edi- 
torial from the March 10 issue of the 
Roanoke World-News, best speak the sen- 
timents of the people whose lives he 
touched: 

THE HERITAGE OF Dr. CHARLIE SMITH 


Roanoke Valley has lost its foremost citizen 
and Virginia one of its outstanding educa- 
tors, 

The death of Dr. Charles J. Smith on his 
85th birthday has brought a feeling of great 
sadness to the community—a feeling tem- 
pered, however, with the knowledge that he 
had lived a full and tremendously useful, 
productive life and that his brilliant mind 
was to the final moment. 

To those who knew and loved him through 
the years the manner of his going was a 
benediction to the institution which bore the 
imprint of his hand and intellect. It was 
as he would have wished, we feel certain. 

For just three years short of a half cen- 
tury, “Dr. Charlie” was a vital part of the 
Roanoke area—a man of letters, an orator 
without peer, a counselor and guide, but 
above all a humanitarian. To say that he 
was a beloved gentle man is to employ words 
all too inadequately. 

In his 47 years here, 29 of them as presi- 
dent of Roanoke College, he must have made 
thousands of addresses. He was always in 
demand to fill vacant pulpits and as speaker 
at conventions. He had that wonderful 
knack of being able to make any asemblage 
feel that its particular field was the most im- 
portant in the world. He never employed 
a note. Polished English fell from his lips 
like the rippling of a mountain stream. 

Nothing can better illustrate the peculiar 
niche Dr. Charlie held in the hearts of Roa- 
noke Valley citizens than the manner of his 
formal leave-taking of the presidency of 
Roanoke College during his final commence- 
ment in 1949. 

With characteristic eloquence and mastery 
of the language, he recited modestly the ac- 
complishments of his administration; ap- 
praised the present and looked to the future. 
It was one of the few times in his life that he 
ever read an address, The Portrait of an 
Educated Man,” he called it. 

When he finished, there was the usual 
warm applause but there wasn't a dry eye 
among the big crowd sitting in the sun- 
drenched quadrangle. Tears were rolling 
down many a cheek. It was his valedictory 
and an occasion of unparalleled emotion. 

The community did not want to let him 
go and it was good fortune which gave him 
nearly two more decades of alert citizenship. 

A young Lutheran minister when he first 
came to Salem, Dr. Smith had held a pas- 
torate in Pennsylvania and ministered for 
12 years at Holy Trinity in New York City 
except for a brief period in World War I when 
he was an Army chaplain and went to France 
for his church. 

At Salem Dr. Charlie found a tiny 78-year- 
old Lutheran College which had barely sur- 
vived the Civil War and had been struggling 
ever since to keep its doors open. In the next 
three decades, despite the Great Depression, 
he tripled its enrollment, admitted co-eds for 
the first time and built several new buildings, 
including chemistry and physics labs and a 
gymnasium and athletic field. 

When he retired and surrendered the reins 
to Dr. H. Sherman Oberiy in 1949 Roanoke 
was on sound footing, one of the state's 
finest private colleges, its future assured, 

It was fitting that anyone who had given 
sọ much of himself was so frequently hon- 
ored. He was the first “Southwest Virginia 
Citizen of the Year.” The Roanoke Rotary 
Club of which he had been president (also 
district governor) established a Roanoke Col- 
lege scholarship in his name, The Salem 
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Chamber of Commerce had conferred a spe- 
cial award. 

Dr. Charlie was noted for bis wit and pos- 
sessed a wealth of good stories. If he was 
ever angry he did not disclose it to those 
about him. As a minister and a college head, 
his advice was sought by many and always 
cheerfully given. Few civic endeavors began 
without his blessing. His friends were num- 
bered by thousands, 

Countless Virginians today must echo the 
words of Dr. Perry F. Kendig, coliege presi- 
dent: “I am proud to have been his friend.” 

One does not grieve when such a life comes 
to a close. Rather, one gives thanks that it 
was. Such memory is forever verdant. 


Selective Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
other domestic issue today that is draw- 
ing so much attention as proposals for 
revisions in operation of the Selective 
Service System. 

I have followed the many suggestions 
and recommendations made with great 
interest. Of course, at this time, it is 
impossible to say just what will be done, 
but I believe this matter deserves the 
closest and most careful study the Con- 
gress can give. 

The following editorial from the 
Frankfort, Ind., Morning Times, of 
March 11, 1967, is a carefully and 
thoughtfully written evaluation of the 
question of centralization and local 
boards. I believe the editorial is a valu- 
able contribution to the debate over the 
Selective Service System, and Iam happy 
to commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

GUIDANCE AND CONTROLL Are VITAL To OPER- 
ATING DRAFT BOARD SYSTEM 

President Johnson has püt of a decision 
on whether Selective Service local boards 
should be continued or replaced with a cen- 
tralized system. 

This is a matter which should be debated 
carefully. For there is danger that in abol- 
ishing local boards the baby would be thrown 
out with the bath water. 

Certainly there are inequities when deci- 
sions are made by more than 4,000 local 
boards, each with the final say within very 
broad limits (except for appeal) on who 1s 
ready to go and who is to be deferred. 

But the question is not whether there are 
inequities. It's whether the benefits bal- 
anced against the inequities of this system 
are greater or less than in a centralized 
setup. 

Many people feel these days that they are 
becoming numbers or entries on a computer 
memory bank. Some variation is desirable. 
Human beings require human judgments. 

In a court of law, considerable latitude is 
given juries and judges. In courts of law, 
also, a man is entitled to be judged in a 
local area by a jury of his peers. In those 
countries where men are taken off to courts 
considerable distances away, justice is more 
legal, less human and more subject to in- 
equities, 

In South Vietnam, one reason there have 
been so many draft dodgers is that the com- 
munities are not part of any selective service 
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System. It's the central government com- 
ing in and taking their young men without 
local say-so that they resent bitterly. It has 
built up in many communities a resistance 
to the Saigon government. Villager after 
villager said he wants some local say in what 
happens to the young men of his village. 

In the United States, local boards came 
into existence as a result of the strong re- 
sentment aroused in the Civil War days when 
“outsiders” came into the local communities 
and gathered up young men of draft age. 

Local boards can take local conditions into 
account. 

Centralized rules are dangerous without 
the leavening of a local human element. 
Otherwise it becomes, not rule by law but 
rule by bureaucratic regulation. 

Inequities within the local board system 
Can be corrected without abolishing the 
system. 

1. The present system requires that a 
young man’s original local board shall be 
his local board all his life. Sometimes this 
becomes ridiculous. A man may move away 
from the area and never return. If the 
Principle is that each man's case is judged 
by his neighbors, some provision should be 
made for a man’s records to be transferred 
to his new neighborhood if he moves there. 

2. When each local board moves in its own 
direction, unaware of how other boards are 
deciding cases, serious inequities are bound 
to arise. 

This problem can be solved in part by 
regular interstate regional workshops for 
local board members, clerks, government 
appeal agents and appeal board members. 
At these seminars, individuals from each 
community could share their experiences, 
their methods, interpretations and decisions. 
Each man would see how others did things. 

Ail major companies have an auditing 
group and quality control groups. The mili- 
tary services have inspectors general or the 
equivalent., The federal government has a 
General Accounting Office. These look into 
errors, inferior practices and inequities. The 
Selective Service System should have some 
body within the system which would regu- 
larly receive reports on alleged inequities and 
Widely differing practices between one board 
and another. This body would determine 
what recommendations to make to prevent 
unwise variations it found. 

3. Some boards have gotten out of touch 
With the citizens of their communities. 
Some have become lax and left classification 
up to their clerks. Some no longer know 
their own neighborhoods, Some have so 
Much to do they don't have the time to give 
adequate consideration to each case. One 
board has more than 54,000 registrants, an- 
Other less than 30. One-fifth of the 16,632 
local board members are over 70, 400 mem- 
bers over 80 and 12 over 90. 

The large boards should be cut down in 
size and new boards added. More tiny boards 
should be combined with others, There must 
be a wider representation from the commu- 
nity on some boards and a check made to 
determine that every board member has the 
—.— and the time to do this crucial unpaid 


A Town Closed Up To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 


Saturday evening, the Mediapolis Bul- 
lettes girls basketball team won the Iowa 
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State Girls’ Basketball Tournament in 
Des Moines. 

The Mediapolis girls soundly defeated 
South Hamilton of Jewell, Iowa, 51-35, 
in the final game. 

All of us in the First District of Iowa 
are proud of the girls from Mediapolis. 
We salute their fine record of accom- 
plishments. 

We are especially proud of Coach Vern 
McLearn. He did an outstanding coach- 
ing job. Finally, two girls, Nancy Sher- 
idan and Sheryl Wischmeier, were named 
to the all-tournament team. 

The following story appeared in the 
Burlington Hawkeye on Sunday, March 
12. It tells of the feeling and spirit in 
Mediapolis on winning the State tourna- 
ment: 

A Town CLosep Ur To WIN 

Meprapouis,—“If it started to rain, a fella'd 
have a hell of a time getting in out of it.“ 
said a disgruntled customer as he tried the 
door of Crosson's Locker plant here Saturday 
afternoon. 

A sign on the door read “Gone to the 
game.” The door was locked, 

So were doors up and down the main 
thoroughfare of this Des Moines county town 
of about 1,200. 

Signs in store windows praised the Medi- 
apolis Bullettes. Some merely announced a 
closing time. Others had words of encour- 
agement such as “Go, Go, Go Medtapolis“. 

A stroll up and down the thoroughfare 
showed more stores closed than open. Car- 
loads of people bound for Des Moines swept 
through the nearly-deserted main street. 

s DESERVES TT 

“But these girls deserve it. By golly, 
they've done all right. They've done this 
town proud.” And the man turned back 
from the locked door and strolled on down 
the sidewalk in the gathering mist of a day 
that couldn’t make up its mind if it was 
spring or winter yet. 

“Go, Go, Go, Mediapolis”. 

And go they did, soundly whipped Jewell 
South Hamilton 51 to 35 in the final round of 
the Girls' State Basketball tournament Sat- 
urday night at Des Moines, ` 

And the town, which was decimated by 
Des Moines fever Saturday, hurried home to 
get set for a big reception for the state 
champs. 

Plans called for the team to arrive at Medi- 
apolis school around 3 p.m. today after a 
departure from Des Moines at 11 a.m. 

Somehow the town of Mediapolis will open 
its stores again on Monday but things may 
never be the same here. 


Veterans’ Pension Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following explana- 
tion of the veterans’ pension bill reported 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
today: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 
TITLE I 

(1) A cost of living rate increase for all 
veterans alone, veterans with dependents, 
widows alone, widows with children, and 
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children alone who are now receiving a pen- 
sion under Public Law 86-211, as amended. 

(2) A substantially greater increase for 
widows and widows with children in the 
lowest income categories (approximately 8⁄4 
percent). 

(3) A $5 per month rate increase for Span- 
ish-American and prior war widows. 

(4) An increase of $5 per month in the 
“housebound” allowance under current law 
for veterans, from $35 to $40 per month. 

(5) The creation of a new “housebound” 
rate of $100 per month for veterans under 
the old pension law. 

(6) A special aid and attendance allow- 
ance of $50 per month for widows receiving 
pensions under Public Law 86-211, the old 
pension law, the Spanish-American War and 
prior wars, who are found in need of aid and 
attendance. 

(7) Presumption of permanent and total 
disability for pension purposes on attain- 
ment of age 65. 

(8) Presumption of need for regular aid 
and attendance for pensioners who are being 
furnished nursing care in public or private 
nursing homes. 

(9) Reduction of the 5-year alternative 
marriage requirement for widows to 1 year 
(any period if there is a child born to the 
parties to the marriage). ‘This liberalization 
also applies to the service-connected death 
programs. 

(10) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses of amounts equal to amounts paid by 
a wife for the last illness of the veteran 
prior to his death. 

(11) Exclusion of income for pension 
purposes of amounts equal to amounts paid 
by a widow or a wife for the last illness and 
burial of the veteran's child. 

(12) Exclusion of income for pension pur- 
poses (and for dependency and indemnity 
compensation for parents) of annuities un- 
der the retired serviceman's family protec- 
tion plan (ch. 73, tittle 10, United States 
Code). For the purpose of determining 
eligibility of parents for dependency and 
indemnity compensation, the bill would also 
provide for the exclusion from consideration 
as income of pension payable under the 
provisions of title 38 of the United States 
Code as in effect on June 30, 1960 (the 
so-called “old pension law” in effect before 
enactment of Public Law 86-211). 

(13) In the medical field, the furnishing 
of any type of therapeutic or rehabilitative 
device, medical equipment and supplies 
(except medicine) when medically indicated 
to pensioners entitled to pension based on 
need for regular aid and attendance un- 
related to individual need for an invalid lift. 

(14) Provides that the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs shall pay in aid and attend- 
ance pension cases having service prior to 
World War I—namely, the Spanish-American 
and Indian wars—the higher rates as be- 
tween those authorized in Public Law 86-211 
and those specifically provided for those 
earlier wars when such action would be in 
the best interest of the veteran. These yet- 
erans are the oldest living veterans now on 
the pension rolls. Pension ts paid to them 
on an entirely different basis than that ap- 
plicable to veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and Korea. They do not have to 
meet income limits. They are not familiar 
with the process of completing the annual 
income questionnaire (required under Pub- 
lic Law 86-211) and because of their ad- 
vanced ages, in many instances they do not 
fully understand the program which would 
be most beneficial to them. There are only 
two Indian war veterans (ages 95 and 100) 
living and there are 1,655 Spanish-American 
War veterans (average age 88) who might be 
involved in this authority. 

TITLE It 


The benefits provided by the bill in title 
Il for those serving after August 5, 1964, are: 
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(1) An increase in service-connected dis- 
ability compensation for veterans serving 
during this period from the present 80 per- 
cent of the wartime rates to full wartime 
rates, under all circumstances. 

(2) Pension for non-service-connected dis- 
ability and death for the veterans, their 
widows and children as currently provided 
for veterans of World War I and later war 
periods, and their widows and children. En- 
titlement to pension, however, would only be 
earned during the period of the Vietnam 
conflict. 

(3) Burial allowance of $250 to cover the 
burial and funeral expenses of deceased in- 
dividuals who had served during this period. 

The benefits provided for those serving 
after January 31. 1955, are: 

(4) Extension of the 2-year presumptive 
period for veterans who develop a psychosis 
within that period after discharge by pro- 
viding them a service-connected status for 

of medical and hospital treatment. 

(5) Miscellaneous medical benefits such as 
authorizing payments to State homes for vet- 
erans of this period and the use of private 
contract beds in a Commonwealth or a posses- 
sion for non-service-connected conditions. 
The same sort of care may be provided under 
contract in the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital 
at Manila, Republic of the Philippines. 

(6) The furnishing of drugs and medicines 
to aid and attendance pensioners. The bill 
also amends the law so that service-con- 
nected veterans receiving aid and attendance 
compensation shall be furnished drugs and 
medicines for non-service-connected condi- 
tions and to extend this benefit to pensioners 
under the old law who are so helpless or blind 
as to need the regular aid and attendance of 
another person. This is to be done by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs through 
his oyn resources or local groups in accord- 
ance with such contract arrangements as he 
may make. This provision conforms with 
the intent and purpose of two previously 
passed House bills of the 89th Congress— 
H.R. 11934, which passed the House on May 
16, 1966; and H.R. 12723, which passed the 
House on August 31, 1966. 

(7) Authorizes an allowance of $1,600 to- 
ward the purchase of an automobile for a 
veteran who, as a direct result of the per- 
formance of military duty, has lost or lost 
the use of one or both feet, one or both 
hands, or who has suffered permanent im- 
pairment of vision in both eyes as defined. 
Application is required for this benefit with- 
in 5 years after the date of discharge, within 
3 years after sustaining the loss of sight or 
limbs regardless of date of discharge, or with- 
in 1 year from date entitlement to compen- 
sation for the disability is determined. 
There is a savings clause for individuals dis- 
charged or released prior to the bill's enact- 
ment, Similar benefits have previously been 
available to World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans. 

TITLE I 

(1) Section 301 would authorize the pay- 
ment of the additional allowance for loss of 
certain members or organs, in addition to 
the basic rate of compensation. For exam- 
ple, a veteran with the loss of an eye and a 
hand may now receive only one allowance 
of $47 in addition to the basic rate of com- 
pensation based on the combined degree of 
disability. Enactment of the bill will au- 
thorize in such a case an allowance of $94 
(two times $47) in addition to the basic rate, 
Under the amended bill, however, the total 
payment in any case may not exceed $400 and 
the loss of more than one creative organ 
would, for this purpose, be considered a sin- 
gle loss.“ A bill identical to section 301 
(H.R. 228) was reported by the committee in 
the 83d Congress and in the 84th, 85th, 86th, 
87th, 88th, and 89th Congresses, passed the 
House, but failed of passage in the Senate. 

(2) Section 302 of the bill would assure 
the issuance of a burial fiag under those cir- 
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cumstances where an individual dies while 
in service but his remains are either lost at 
sea, or are for some other reason not recoy- 
ered. Burial flags are normally issued by the 
applicable service department when an in- 
dividual dies while still in service. The 
authority for such action (10 U.S.C. 1482(a)), 
however, is limited to those cases where there 
are “remains,” and thus no flag can he Issued 
where the remains are not recovered. This 
apparent gap in the law was at one time 
bridged by the provisions of Public Law 187, 
78th Congress, which authorized tne Admin- 
istrator of Veterans! Affairs to issue a flag 
under such circumstances. By its own 
terms, such law terminated with the end of 
World War II, although its benefits were ex- 
tended by Public Law 28, 82d Congress, to 
cover individuals who served in the Armed 
Forces during the Korean conflict (June 27, 
1950, to January 31, 1955). 

The bill reinstates the authority previ- 
ously contained In Public Law 187, 78th 
Congress, and makes it applicable to persons 
1985 die during the period after January 31, 
1955. 

(3) Section 303 authorizes full benefit 
payments under Public Law 89-358 "to edu- 
cationally disadvantaged veterans so they 
can complete high school without losing 
their eligibility for follow-on college bene- 
fits”, Time spent in the pursuit of such a 
course would not be charged against the 
veteran's basic period of entitlement. 

(4) Section 304 increases the rates of pay- 

ment under Public Law 89-358, the Veteran’s 
Readjustment Assistance Act, to $130 
monthly for a veteran without dependents, 
$155 for a veteran with one dependent, and 
$175 for a veteran with two or more depend- 
ents, with proportionately smaller rates for 
individuals who are taking courses on a 
three-fourths, half-time, or cooperative 
basis. 
(5) This proposal would amend the War 
Orphans Educational Assistance Program by 
increasing the period of time during which 
training may be taken. The present limits 
are between the ages of 18 and 23. The pro- 
posed legislation would extend this to age 
26. This action is consistent with the pro- 
visions of the so-called Vietmam GI bill of 
rights. Public Law 89-358, which provides 
for an 8-year period in which a veteran must 
complete his education. There is no require- 
ment, in Public Law 89-358, on the date in 
which he must initiate a course of study 
under this law, simply that he complete it 
within an 8-year period. 


New Hope for Western Kansas 


EXTENSION Of REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the present 
era of technological advances in the field 
of agriculture has brought with it a mix- 
ture of blessings and disappointments for 
those who have chosen farming as a way 
of life. One of its greatest disadvantages 
has been the extent to which it has con- 
tributed to the shift of rural people to 
the larger urban centers. 

A most welcome turn of events is oc- 
curring, however, which may spell the 
end of this loss in population to our 
rural communities in western Kansas. 
This new atmosphere of hope and 
optimism has resulted from the decision 
of various industries to locate plants at 
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various locations, providing an important 
source of income and jobs for hundreds 
of families in my district. 

The following article from the March 
7, 1967, issue of the Kansas City Star tells 
the story in more detail. This mentions 
only some of the more recent and notable 
ones. Numerous meatpacking plants, 
commercial cattlefeeding operations, a 
large Westinghouse neon bulb factory, 
several sizable farm equipment plants, 
and many, many smaller industries often 
overlooked, could be added—all estab- 
lished within the past few years. The 
article, “Industry Finds New Sites in 
Western Kansas,” follows: 

INDUSTRY Finpos New Sires IN WESTERN 

KANSAS 


To borrow the old political campaign line, 
the prairies are afire for industry in Western 
Kansas. Industrial expansion totaling 71 
million dollars now is under way west of 
Wichita, and 48 million dollars of that figure 
has been announced just since the first of 
the year. This is not giant-size factory 
growth by the measuring sticks of the big 
Eastern metropolises. But it is a remarkable 
turn of events out in the sparsely-settled 
wheat country. 

Even more notable is the fact that this is 
all private investment in an era when the 
federal government seems to have a hand in 
financing just about every project around. 
The latest Western Kansas development is a 
4-million-dollar medical supplies plant to 
be built in Hays by an MIlinols laboratory 
firm. It will employ 700 persons. The prin- 
cipal question asked by Baxter Laboratories, 
in its search for a new site, was about the 
availability of labor, The Kansas Depart- 
ment of Economic Development ran a labor 
market survey in Hays and assured the com- 
pany that the workers were there. Indeed, 
with the shrinking manpower needs of Amer- 
ican agriculture in a generally tight national 
labor market, rural areas now offer a fertile 
source of new plant workers. 

Other new Western Kansas plants either 
under way or proposed include an 18-million- 
dollar ammonia fertilizer plant and a 13- 
million-dollar electric generating station at 
Dodge City, a 20-milllon-dollar sugar fac- 
tory near Goodland and a 7-million-dollar 
helium extraction plant at Elkhart. Most 
of these enterprises, of course, are oriented 
either to Kansas agriculture or the state's 
natural resources. But the Hays plant could 
lead a trend in which environment and cen- 
tral location nationally are prime factors, 
provided other basic needs can be met. 

Faced frequently with shabby surround- 
ings, political obstacles and labor problems 
in old, established centers of industry, par- 
ticularly in the eastern part of the United 
States, more and more companies may be 
looking with interest the clean little towns 
of the open-sky country. For the Sunfiower 
state, such new avenues of diversified econ- 
omy mean not only fresh dollars but a cush- 
jon against Nature’s capriciousness toward 
agriculture. A wheat-killing drought will 
not be as comprehensive a disaster when the 
wheels still are turning at the local manu- 
facturing plant. 


A Tall Texan 
SPEECH 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. nE tA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I do not know this from having 
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been here at the time, I am reliably in- 
formed that 30 years ago Tex Easley 
came to Washington from his native 
Texas to cover Congress for the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

I do not doubt that this happened. I 
only find cause for wonder that the Tex 
Easley we see every day in the Press Gal- 
lery and our offices and the corridors of 
the Capitol should have been able to sit 
up to a tyepwriter three decades ago. 
However, it must be true. 

For 30 years, then, our friend Tex has 
been building his reputation as an out- 
Standing reporter—an accurate, fair, 
and painstaking newsman who does 
Credit to the great organization he 
Serves. And he is not alone a good re- 
porter; he is a wonderful human being 
as well, a man who attracts friendship 
because he is himself friendly. 

I am proud to join in saluting Tex 
on this anniversary of his entrance on 
the Washington scene, and I heartily 
wish him well as he starts on his second 
30 years of covering the Congress. 


National Teacher Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967 are currently being 
considered in the Education and Labor 
Committee of this body. This legisla- 
tion also contains provisions for the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps which has been a 
Controversial issue in some quarters. 

President Johnson said in his educa- 
tion message that: 

Young as it is, the Teacher Corps has be- 
come a symbol of new hope for America’s 
Poor children and their parents—and for 
hard pressed school administrators. 


At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the statement of Dr. S. P. Mar- 
land, Jr., respected educator and su- 
Derintendent of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, in support of this effort. Pitts- 
burgh’s awarness and prior planning 
Made the incorporation of the National 
Teacher Corps into their system a nat- 
Ural transition. As Dr. Marland sug- 
gests, this program working at the re- 
Quest of the local schools, and with co- 
Operation on all levels of government, 
helps to tap the idealism and motivation 
of young people for public service, and 
this commitment is a major factor in the 
elimination of educational deprivation 
in America. 


The statement follows: 
NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 

Thirty-two members of the National 
Teacher Corps are functioning members of 
the Pittsburgh Public School faculty. They 
are teaching in eight schools in four disad- 
Vantaged neighborhoods of our city. 
Teamed with experienced teachers of the 
regular staff the corpsmen are gaining in- 
Sights into the teaching of boys and girls 
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with low socio-economic backgrounds. 
Many of the N.T.C, members are finding 
ways and means of creating interest in learn- 
ing, of strengthening the desire to learn, and 
of giving remedial help for the low achiever. 
Fully integrated into the school faculty the 
corpsmen plan, and practice with the regular 
teams, taking on more and more responsibil- 
ity with teaching groups. They teach solo, 
large and small groups, or team teach. 

In addition to the classroom experience 
the interns have the complimenting activity 
of working with the home and school visitor, 
the school medical department and the 
school counselor. The principal plans for 
community agency contacts as they relate to 
the school needs. The classroom activities, 
the school service activities and the com- 
munity agencies serve to give the intern a 
comprehensive experience in total teaching. 

The N.T.C. training is directed not only to 
the development of teaching skills, but, 
probably more important, to the development 
of a commitment to teaching and, particular- 
ly, a commitment to teaching in deprived 
neighborhoods, 

The N.T.C., therefore, is bringing into the 
teaching profession in Pittsburgh a group of 
college graduates who are trained in our 
classroom laboratories for teaching in the 
depressed neighborhoods. The concurrent 
course work at the University of Pittsburgh 
enhances their professional growth. These 
young interns will then be better equipped 
to cope with the problems of teaching in the 
inner-city—we hope in Pittsburgh. 


Memorial Address at Lincoln’s Tomb, 
February 12, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most meaningful and remarkable 
events in our Nation is the annual cere- 
mony on February 12 at the tomb of 
Abraham Lincoln at Springfield, Il. 
People of all ages, from all parts of the 
United States and many from overseas 
come on the anniversary of the birth of 
the great emancipator to honor his 
memory. 

Patriotic organizations play a leading 
role in these ceremonies, and some of our 
Nation's most distinguished citizens 
speak on this occasion, 

The noontime outdoor ceremony on 
this year's anniversary of Lincoln's birth 
was under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Illinois, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

Principal speaker at this ceremony 
was Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC, 
retired, director of national security and 
foreign affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, who is well known 
to many of us in this House, as a result 
of his service prior to retirement. He 
served as legislative assistant to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
as assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
for Legislative Affairs. He is also a syn- 
dicated columnist for the Copley News 
Service. Incidentally, the highly re- 
garded Springfield, Ill., State Journal 
and Register is one of the Copley publi- 
cations. 
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I believe that Members of the House 
will agree with me that Gen. Hittle’s ad- 
dress was both thoughtful and eloquent. 
Moreover, it had pertinent meaning as 
his theme was the lessons we could learn 
from Lincoln’s example in terms of prob- 
lems our Nation faces today. The por- 
tions of his address relating to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and the need for blockad- 
ing North Vietnam reflect much histori- 
cal research and study of Lincoln’s life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this time the text of the ad- 
dress by Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, 
USMC, retired, director of national se- 
curity and foreign affairs, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, de- 
livered on February 12, 1967, at memo- 
rial ceremonies at Lincoln's Tomb: 
ADDRESS BY Bric. GEN. J. D. Hrrrue, USMC, 

RETIRED, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SECURITY AND 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS, VFW DEPARTMENT OF 

ILLINOIS MEMORIAL Service AT LIN cox! 

Tong, SPRINGFIELD, ILL., FEBRUARY 12, 1967 

We are gathered on this occasion at the 
tomb of Abraham Lincoln to pay homage to 
that truly great man. 

This February 12 marks the 158th anni- 
versary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 
This is, of course, a time for reverent remem- 
brance. One cannot, I believe, remember 
him without a sense of reverence. There 
was something deeply sacred about the man, 
his attitudes, and his actions. 

This is a time for remembering, also, be- 
cause there was so much that Abraham Lin- 
colin did that must not be forgotten. 

Every one of us here today—every Ameri- 
can who has lived since Abraham Lincoln 
lived—every person in this world who be- 
lieves in freedom—has been beneficiary of 
this man whose memory we honor today. 

Abraham Lincoln taught us many things. 
On the occasion of my participation in this 
ceremony, I am continually reminded of one- 
of his greatest attributes. I refer to his hu- 
mility, and I can tell you in all truthfulness 
that I approach my task of speaking here 
today with a spirit of humility, not only be- 
cause of the man we honor and remember 
today, but, also, because of a circumstance 
surrounding my presence here, 

As you are undoubtedly aware, and as I 
am most certainly aware, the address at the 
Annual Lincoln Day Dinner in Springfield 
this evening is being made by one of our 
Nation’s most beloved statesmen, one of our 
most inspiring public servants, a distin- 
guished son of the State of Illinois, a rec- 
ognized authority on the life of Lincoln, and 
the most eloquent speaker of our times. I 
refer, of course, to the Minority Leader of 
the United States Senate, the Honorable 
Everett McKinley Dirksen. 

Thus, the fact that I am speaking on the 
same day, on the same subject, and in the 
same city as Senator Everett Dirksen cannot 
but help compound the humility with which 
I approach my privileged task. 

Yes, we are here to remember Lincoln and 
recall what he did for our country and the 
beliefs for which it stands. Remembering 
and honoring is highly appropriate. But it 
should not be the only aspect of our thoughts 
concerning him on this occasion. 

We should translate our study of Lincoln, 
our reverence for him, our honor of him into 
lessons we can learn from him. We can 
learn from him for many reasons, 

He was a man of profound wisdom. He 
was a man who saw problems and issues in 
their fundamental and moral aspects. He 
recognized issues of the day in their true 
historical perspective. He was a man who 
discharged his obligations—as unpleasant 
and as burdensome as they were—with both 
tenderness and toughness. 

He understood the meaning of power, of 
patience, of perseverence. 
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Lincoln caried the burden of leading our 
Nation through its greatest trial of survival. 
It was, for Lincoln, truly an ordeal by fire. 
It was a fire in the most literal sense—of 
musketry on the field of battle, of conflagra- 
tion by the torch of conflict. It was an or- 
deal by fire in the figurative sense, for the 
decisions which he alone could make in- 
volyed widespread destruction and death. 
Lincoln did not flinch from such decisions, 
although they seared hls sensitive soul. 

What, then, are some of the lessons that we 
can learn from the example of Lincoln, in 
terms of today's problems? 

Among the many we could learn from 
Lincoln, there are some which seem to me 
particularly pertinent to today’s difficulties: 
We could learn much and profit greatly from 
Lincoln's example of cutting through a prob- 
lem to the heart of the issue. He disdained 
sophisticated, pseudo-intellectual gobbledy- 
gook, and strained rationales. Lincoln had 
that rare ability to see great problems in 
their essentials, 

Wordy exercises were not Lincoln's dish. 
His attitude in this regard was well expressed 
by his statement: 

“If you call a tail a leg, how many legs has 
a dog? 

Five? No. Calling a tail a leg don't make 
it a leg.” 

A return to this clear-cut thinking of 
Lincoln is particularly necessary today. 

In dealing with almost every issue con- 
fronting the American people at home or 
abroad we can learn from examples of Lin- 
coln's fortitude, his common sense, his in- 
herent morality, and his inflexible determi- 
nation, 

Specifically, there are two issues today 
which are profoundly important to our Na- 
tion's security and its long-range survival. 
They are issues that, in principle, parallel 
problems that confronted Abraham Lincoln. 
They are the kind of issues which Lincoln 
did not side-step, which he faced and ac- 
cepted and, as history has proven, dealt with 
correctl 


y- 

The first of today's problems which 80 
fundamentally corresponds with a major 
trouble of Lincoln's time concerns Cuba. Of 
course, you and I well know, technically our 
Cuban problem of today was not a problem 
of Lincoln's day. But, our Cuban problem 
does relate to the same issue Lincoln faced in 
his time. 

Cuba today is really a suburb of Moscow. 
It is a Communist base in the strategic heart 
of the Americas. 

But, it is more than this. The Kremlin 
take-over of Cuba is a clear-cut case of con- 
quest of Cuba by a foreign power. It is, in 
the fundamental sense, a most blatant exam- 
ple of foreign intervention in the Americas. 
Thus, it is an indisputable violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

That Doctrine, as every school boy or girl 
well knew for over a century—and I hope 
they still know—places our government 
squarely against foreign intervention in the 
Americas. So far the Kremlin and Castro 
have 1 away with their violation of that 

Monroe Doctrine. Why? Because they are 
gambling that the U.S. won't enforce it. So 
far they have been right. They are encour- 
aged by those in our country who advise 
against any action that might upset the men 
in the Kremlin. 

What did Lincoln do in a similar situation? 
It was a strikingly similar one. Briefly, 
here's what happened: 

the early part of the War between 
the States it looked to the European nations 
that even if the U.S. didn’t break up, the war 
would be so long and so difficult that Presi- 
dent Lincoln could do nothing about protect- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine. Thus, Emperor 
Napoleon the Third of France—Louis Na- 
poleon—decided to make a bold move for an 
empire in the Americas. To do this he 
planned to set up a puppet government in 
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Mexico. It was a complicated piece of 
diplomacy, which Austria supported. It 
called for French occupation of Mexico and 
the placing of an Austrian nobleman— 
Maximilian—on the throne of Mexico. 

This was nothing but political interven- 
tion, military occupation, and violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Lincoln's reaction was bold and inflexible. 
He refused to recognize by deed, by word, or 
by inference the establishment of Louis 
Napoleon’s puppet rule in Mexico. Lincoln 
and his Secretary of State—the often angry, 
but often right—Mr. Seward, wouldn’t 
negotiate with the French puppet Maxi- 
milian, directly or indirectly. 

The legal Mexican President, Juarez, was 
forced to flee before the European troops. 
During the French occupation, the Juarez 
government was little more than a myth. 
For all practical purposes it didn’t even have 
au capital. But through it all, the govern- 
ment of Juarez, the Indian, remained in 
Lincoln's eyes the official government of 
Mexico, Lincoln understood loyalty to an 
ally in trouble. 

Lincoln and Seward wouldn't condone 
French rule of Mexico through “de facto” 
recognition—the kind of recognition that to- 
day too many are urging us to extend to Red 
Cuba. 

During these bitterly difficult years of the 
War between the States, Lincoln’s military 
resources were stretched to the limit. Lin- 
coln knew it, and so did Louis Napoleon. 
What Louis Napoleon was after was to obtain 
acceptability for his puppet. He meant to 
use Lincoln’s difficulties as the means for 
creating a feeling that the U.S. could “live 
with” the French puppet government of 
Mexico. 

Let's not forget that there are some today 
who don't want to get the Kremlin upset, 
who say we can “live with“ a Red Cuba. 

Lincoln knew he couldn't fight the French 
Empire in Mexico and a war at home at the 
same time. He had to settle the secession 
issue first. He would deal with the 
French in Mexico thereafter. 

In the meantime he stood stalwartly by 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine. He 
wouldn't “live with” its violation. To Lin- 
coln the French intervention was wrong— 
more than wrong, like Communism today, it 
was evil. And Lincoln wasn't the kind who 
would rationalize something wrong and evil 
into something “almost” right. 

Lincoln protested strongly to France 
against its intervention in Mexico. Then, 
following Lincoln’s tragic death, Seward, and 
President Andrew Johnson, Lincoln's suc- 
cessor, continued Lincoln's bitter opposition 
to Louis Napoleon's violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, 

out this period, while U.S. policy 
was helping topple the puppet government, 
the kind of message sent from Washington 
to Louls Napoleon of France concerning 
Mexico was a short one. It read: 
Mexico.” 

Lincoln had seen the French intervention 
in Mexico in its full danger. He refused to 
appease. He refused to “live with” a for- 
eign-controlled Mexican government. He re- 
fused any form of recognition. He wouldn't 
negotiate. To Lincoln, the Monroe Doctrine 
was to be honored, enforced, and not by 
degrees. 

Seward and Andrew Johnson, following 
Lincoln's policy, marched 50,000 troops under 
General Phil Sheridan to the Mexican border. 
The navy was readied. For Louis Napoleon 
the game was up. The Monroe Doctrine was 
to be enforced. 

It should be clear to us how Lincoln would 
have reacted to today's Russian conquest of 
Cuba and the resulting violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

There is another problem confronting the 
United States today that is strikingly similar 
to one that faced Lincoln. This relates di- 
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rectly to the conduct of the war in South 
Vietnam. 

The problem Lincoln faced was how to cut 
off the guns, ammunition, and other war 
materiel available to the confederacy from 
England and other European industrial 
countries. At the same time, he knew he 
must prevent the Confederacy from sending 
to Europe its agricultural products. These, 
principally cotton, helped provide payment 
for the materiel needed to wage war against 
the Union. 

That situation. is comparable to what we 
face today in the conduct of our war in 
South Vietnam, It is a matter of logistic 
fact that North Vietnam’s aggression and 
ability to wage large-scale war is made pos- 
sible by the supplies being poured into North 
Vietnam by a steady procession of Com- 
munist ships. Many of these ships also carry 
North Vietnamese products -to the Commu- 
nist bloc overseas. 

It is no secret that if the North Vietnamese 
were deprived of the anti-aircraft missiles, 
the tremendous tonnages of ammunition, 
the oll, MIG aircraft, and the multitude of 
other items being delivered in Russian and 
European Red-bloc and Red Chinese ships, 
the war, from the standpoint of the Com- 
munists, would soon begin to fade. 

In his time, Lincoln well knew that the guns 
and bullets-being delivered from overseas to 
the Confederacy meant dead and wounded 
for the Union forces. 

Today, the same logistic reasoning applies 
to our warin Vietnam. What the Communist 
ships are delivering to North Vietnam means 
dead and wounded for the United States and 
our allies in that struggle. 

Lincoln, in keeping with his character, saw 
the thing in clear and simple perspective. 
There was, as he so correctly saw it, one 
basic solution to the problem. The shipping 
between England and the Confederate ports 
had to be stopped. 

There was one way to do it—that was to 
impose a blockade. Now, this was no routine 
decision on the part of Lincoln. Here was a 
coast-line, including the Gulf of Mexico, al- 
most 3500 miles long that had to be block- 
aded. Along that coastal area were almost 
200 places where cargo could be landed, 
Lincoln's navy at the outset of the war was 
a small and widely scattered organization of 
miscellaneous type ships. At the outset there 
was only one Union vessel available to cover 
every 300 miles of southern coast-line. 

Lincoln was confronted with another prob- 
lem. There was extensive sympathy for the 
Confederate cause in England, English 
shipping and financial interests were reaping 
huge profits from sales to the Confederacy. 
And England was then the world’s greatest 
sea power. 

Lincoln was not deflected from the course 
he knew he had to follow, neither by the 
difficulty of the task nor by the opposition 
and threats of the British Empire with the 
world’s biggest navy. On April 15, 1861, 
Lincoln did what he knew he had to do, He 
issued his first proclamation of blockade 
against the Confederacy. 

Lincoln, perhaps, had an advantage over 
us today. His decision was based on strate- 
gic and moral principles. He was, in his 
rather technologically primitive times, 
neither confused nor misled by electronic 
computers and the artificialities of extreme 
cost-effectiveness, which is at times the most 
costly inefficiency there can be. 

The cost of the blockade was tremendous, 
but Lincoln did not measure lives saved and 
a war shortened in terms of dollar-cost. In 
eight months the available navy was more 
than tripled. Eventually Lincoln's applica- 
tion of Union sea power got results. Prices 
skyrocketed in the Confederacy. Successful 
blockade-running became the exception. 
The delivery of European-made weapons and 
war materiel was virtually shut off by the 
Union fleet. 
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Lincoln’s steadfastness In the face of the 
difficulties, the high cost and the danger of 
retaliation by the British Empire, is accurate- 
ly reflected in his letter to General Canby in 
December of 1864. Lincoln repudiated the 
arguments for relaxing the blockade, not 
irritating European nations, not bringing dif- 
ficuity on enemy combatants and non-com- 
ba tants alike. 

He said: We cannot give up the block- 
ade.” 

Today, our Nation would do well to reflect 
upon the wisdom, the strategic instant, the 
courage, and the determination of Abraham 
Lincoln in imposing a blockade of the Con- 
federacy. 

And 50, as we meet here today on this 
anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, we can be grateful for many things. 
We can be grateful that America produced 
in that historic crisis of a century ago the 
man, Abraham Lincoln, who met the crisis 
and persevered. We can be grateful that 
We have the example of this man whose wis- 
dom, honesty, and fortitude in his time of 
Ordeal sets such a noble example for us to 
emulate in our own time of troubles. 

We can be grateful that we haye had such 
a leader. We can blame only ourselves if 
we do not in our time measure up to the 
Standards he set in his. 


Dr. Charles L. Hudson and the War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished president of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. Charles L. Hud- 
Son, of Cleveland, has contributed great- 
ly to the development of a vitally impor- 
tant aspect of the war against poverty— 
OEO's neighborhood health centers pro- 
8ram, Dr. Hudson was consulted by 
Sargent Shriver on guidelines for this 
Program, and he laid the groundwork for 
the active participation of local medical 
Societies in the operation of the centers. 
Antipoverty health centers bring com- 
Prehensive, round-the-clock health care 
to residents of target poverty neighbor- 

0ods, many of whom have never seen 
à doctor or a dentist before. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Hudson represents 
the enormous contribution to antipov- 
erty success being made by the leaders of 
Virtually all major professional groups 
and industries in America. His role in 
Shaping the health centers program is 
described in an article by Sanford Watz- 
Man, which appeared in the Cleveland 

Dealer on February 22. As many 
Of my distinguished colleagues will be 
interested to read Mr. Watzman’s article, 
I insert it at this point in the RECORD: 
Dr. Hupson Enrzouts AMA In Poverty WAR 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

Wasnrxcron.—A partnership between the 
American Medical Association and the U.S. 
Ofice of Economic Opportunity, with Dr. 

arles L. Hudson of Cleveland playing a 
key role, has enhanced the prospects of an 
ambitious new health program for the poor. 

Dr. Hudson, as AMA president conferred 
With R. Sargent Shriver, director of OEO, on 
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guidelines for the project. The Clevelander 
suggested participation by local medical so- 
cleties, and Shriver happily agreed. Au- 
thorities regard this as an important element 
of the program. 

It calls for establishment of comprehen- 
sive neighborhood medical centers in pov- 
erty areas, A congressional appropriation of 
#49 million should allow funding of 20 such 
centers, Cleveland is one of 70 communities 
across the nation from which applications 
are anticipated. 

Dr. Hudson's proposal will prove helpful in 
two ways, according to Dr. Joseph T. Eng- 
lish, acting director of health affairs for 
OEO. 

“We had said public health departments, 
medical schools and hospitals could serve 
as operating agencies,” Dr. English said. 

But Dr. Hudson said: Let's add the medi- 
cal societies. That's where the doctors are. 
Let's encourage them to get involved.“ 

“In the first place, you have to remember 
that in many parts of the country there are 
no schools or hospitals. So the medical so- 
cleties will fill a void. 

“In the second place, bringing doctors into 
the program as individuals, rather than 
through institutions, humanizes the pro- 

am.“ 

Dr. English continued: We are very im- 
pressed here with Dr. Hudson. When you 
meet him, you're reminded of the tradition 
of the family physician in this country. He 
is a man of warmth and compassion.” 

A speech by Dr. Hudson last November to 
the AMA, in which he urged more attention 
to the poor, attracted the notice of Shriver 
and his medical staff. 

It prompted Shriver to set up a private 
luncheon for the Clevelander at Shriver's 
home here, where the guidelines were dis- 
cussed. 

The AMA speech also inspired the Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine to undertake a 
survey of the health needs of the Hough 
area and of possible methods of meeting 
those needs. The survey is now in its pre- 
limin: 5 

655 in internal medicine 
at Cleveland Clinic and is an associate pro- 
fessor of medicine at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. His term as AMA president expires 
in June. 


From Boy to Man in the Job Corps 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of the Job Corps, what it is, what it does, 
and how it helps in the fight against pov- 
erty, was presented in an interesting and 
informative fashion Sunday, March 5, 
in the weekly magazine of the St. Paul, 
Minn., Pioneer Press, Reporter-Photo- 
grapher Mike Zerby told the story 
through the eyes of his camera and the 
words of Mitchell Dozier, a corpsman 
at the Camp Isabella Conservation Cen- 
ter in the Superior National Forest. 

This effort to enable poverty-bound 
young men and women “to correct weak- 
nesses while discovering capabilities” is 
described in an article, the text of which 
I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp. The article is an adaptation 
of a story carried earlier by the Worth- 
ington, Minn., Globe. 

For those Members of this House who 
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have doubts, or want to know more, about 
the Job Corps, I especially recommend 
this. brief but encouraging glimpse into 
the life of one of the young Americans 
this program is helping. Through basic 
education, training, and the development 
of attitude and outlook, the Job Corps is 
bringing young men and women to say, 
like Mitchell Dozier, “I’m hoping that 
one day I will become somebody.” 

From Boy TO MAN In THE Jos Corps 

(By Mike Zerby) 

Mitchell Dozier used to hate himself, 

He had only marginal reading ability and 
limited math skills. Finding a good job and 
a satisfying way of life seemed impossible, 

“I hated myself because I didn't finish 
high school.” 

Now he is a member of the Job Corps, dis- 
covering himself, his capabilities and limita- 
tions. He is getting a basic education, learn- 
ing a trade and acquiring hope for the fu- 
ture. 

To become a corpsman, boys between 16 
and 21 must be citizens, have no criminal 
record, be school dropouts and unable to find 
or hold adequate jobs. Family Income must 
be less than $3,500 a year. 

The 30,000 corpsmen are scattered through- 
out the country in 111 camps. Dozier ar- 
rived at Camp Isabella, in the Superior Na- 
tional forest 90 miles northeast of Duluth, a 
year ago. His first impression of the camp: 
“A very beautiful place.“ 

He is one of 224 boys being rehabilitated 
in group living, education, work projects de- 
signed to correct weaknesses while discover- 
ing capabilities. 

Corpsmen come from many places. To 
separate them from their old, presumably un- 
desirable, environment they usually attend a 
camp more than 300 miles from home, 

With so many new faces from differing 
backgrounds, Mitch, like many corpsmen, 
was initially “sort of lonely," But now he 
“has a lot of friends at camp.” 

“Life is always work,” said Mitch, and 
group living is a full-time job. 

He is a leader in Dorm 4. Thomas Mc- 
Donald said Mitch was selected because he 
likes people and wants to help them. “He's 
& good leader.” 

“As a leader I have to see that the guys 
always get up on time, that they cooperate 
in group living and do what is necessary,” 
said Mitch. This includes housekeeping and 
maintenance in the dorm, 

Complaints are alred at dorm meetings. 
There are some problems and flareups, but 
“most of the guys, if you take time to talk 
with them, will straighten out,” said Dozier. 

Only 31 disciplinary discharges have oc- 
curred, 

Group living is considered a most im- 
portant part of the program. 

“Getting an education is important,” for 
Mitch. “I will be satisfied when that is 
done.” 

Education is composed of reading, math, 
driver education, world of work and a trade. 
Corpsmen spend 40 per cent of their time 
in 3 the rest working, Tests determine 
educational levels and the students progress 
at their own speeds. 

Mitch started reading at second grade 
level, is now at ninth grade level, will reach 
twelfth grade level before leaving. He is 
studying algebra and typing and in driver 
education he is learning about bulldozers 
and graders. 

As a result of the world-of-work course, 
Mitch hopes to become a volunteer in VISTA, 
another anti-poverty By helping 
others in need of help, he feels he can “sort 
of pay back” for the help given him. 

Corpetnen completing the program should 
be able to compete with the average high 
school graduate. 
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Work at the camp gives practical experi- 
ence, mostly in forestry and conservation. 
They have built parts of Camp Isabella, in- 
cluding a gym; thinned forests, built camp- 
sites and roads. 

“Mitch has progressed quite well,” said 
Nate Nelson, a camp official. He's willing. 
He works. He doesn't goof off. He's develop- 
ing a sense Of responsibility. This is part 

of what we're trying to do." 
~ The gym is a needed part of recreation 
at the camp. They have a fledgling backet- 
ball team in the Silver Bay league. There 
is also a recreation hall with pool table and 
movies. 

But after learning and working all week, 
what does a teenager want todo? Goona 
date—with a girl! 

On weekends corpsmen go to Ely, Silver 
Bay, sometimes Duluth, with transportation 
provided. 

But a new face in a small town is not al- 
ways welcome. As Mitch put it, “the girls 
used to look at the corpsmen pretty hard. 
They didn't know what the program was. 
People are suspicions and want to know 
where we come from. If we carry ourselves 
properly, people will realize we aren't a 
bunch of hoodlums.” 

Ely assistant police chief Joseph Baltich, 
agreed. There has not been as much trou- 
ble as Initially expected. The only real 
Incident (a smashed dome light on a police 
car) included the local kids and it just kind 
of snowballed, We had to bar the corps- 
men from town for a month.” The boy 
involved was discharged from the corps. 

The incident led to the establishment of 
a courtesy patrol, much like the military 
police. Two corpsmen patrol the towns. 

“Since the CPs have been on the job, no 
trouble,” said Baltich. 

A teenage waltress in Ely said the guys 
behave real nice, maybe they even try too 
hard to be nice.” 

Mitch said Ely ts friendly. 
been real nice to me.” 

Relations have steadily improved. Du- 
luth Cathedral high school invited 30 corps- 
men to a basketball game. Ten Silver Bay 
families inyited boys to dinner. 

Progress is being made. 

But what has all this cost, taking a boy 
and making a man? 

Approximately 67.500 a year per man, ac- 
cording to E. M. Brickner, education direc- 
tor. 

“But compare this with the cost of sup- 
porting a man and his family on relief for 
who-knows-how-many years,” said Brick- 
ner. 

“Even more important, what is the value 
of knowing you can earn a decent living 
and respect of others?“ 

It willl be several years before the real 
worth is known. 

But, for Mitchell Dozier, he doesn't have 
to hate himself anymore. He wants to 
complete his training, marry his girl and 
work in VISTA. 

“This is sort of like a dream world to me.“ 
he sald. “I am hoping that one day I will 
become somebody.“ 


“People have 


President's Tariff Cuts on Watches and 
Plate Glass Show U.S. Desire To Liber- 
alize Trade, Salvage Kennedy Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
know that, if it is to succeed, the Ken- 
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nedy round trade negotiations must make 
substantial progress within the next 30 
to 60 days. 

The President recently made a splen- 
did showing by unilaterally cutting tar- 
iffs on watches and plate glass of the 
earnestness of the United States desire 
to lower trade barriers. 


If our European trade partners will 
act in the same spirit in Geneva, there 
is hope yet that the Trade Expansion 
Act which we passed in 1962 with such 
great expectations will bear fruit. 


An editorial from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of Tuesday, March 7, 1967, on the 
President's tariff cuts follows: 

PRESIDENT Acts To Ger Tarirr SESSIONS 

Got 


President Johnson's decision to cut tariffs 
on foreign watches and plate glass under- 
scores anew this nation’s commitment to 
freer world trade. The move took courage. 
It was vigorously opposed by labor and in- 
dustry and some members of congress. But 
there is much more at stake here than 
simply a fresh thrust of foreign competition 
for domestic industry. 

The president's action represents a kind 
of 11th hour attempt to rescue the so-called 
Kennedy round of tariff negotiations which 
has been stalled In Geneva. This is the 
most ambitious attempt ever undertaken to 
lower barriers. in world trade. More than 
50 nations are involved. 

When the negotiations began in May, 1964, 
the goal was a 50% across the board cut 
in industrial tariffs and a comparable lower- 
ing of levies on agricultural goods. These 
high aspirations soon got snarled in a web 
of conflicting and confusing national inter- 
ests. The six European Common Market 
countries wrangled for months over a com- 
mon agricultural policy. Britain and West 
Germany insisted that the United States 
do away with its selling price“ system of 
placing a high value on certain imported 
chemical goods—higher, that is, than the 
manufacturer's declared value. There are 
countless other stumbling blocks, involving 
tariffs in the coal, steel, aluminum, pulp and 
paper industries. 

The president's unilateral move on watches 
and plate glass was designed to clear the 
log jam. And, unless other countries re- 
spond favorably, the whole round could be 
doomed. for the current trade expansion act, 
under which American negotiators are oper- 
ating, expires June 30. 


Dr. Charles B. Huggins, Nobel Prize 
Winner, a Narrative of Inspiration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chicago Today is a magazine published 
by the University of Chicago for alumni 
and other friends of the university. The 
editor is Michael Claffey and the asso- 
ciate editor is Jon Kleinbard. They with 
other members of the staff have the 
warm compliments of the personnel in 
this congressional office where Chicago 
Today is read with interest and benefit. 

In the current number is an article by 
Robert J. Hughes on Dr. Charles B. Hug- 
gins, Nóbel Prize winner and one of my 
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most distinguished constituents, that I 
recommend to the attention of all my 
colleagues. It is a thrilling, dramatic 
and inspiring narrative of a boy who got 
his education the hard way— 

I ate for 60 cents a day while in Harvard 
medical schoo]— 


And rose by work and dedication to the 
lofty heights. 

The article follows: 

Discovery Is Our BUSINESS 

(Note—Twenty-eight Nobel Prize winners 
have been connected with The University of 
Chicago, including four present members of 
the faculty: Charles B. Huggins, who shared 
the 1966 prize jor Physiology and Medicine; 
Robert S. Mulliken, who won the 1966 Chem- 
istry prize: Sir John Eccles, Professorial 
Lecturer in the Department of Physiology, 
who shared in 1963 prize for Physiology and 
Medicine; and George W. Beadle, president of 
the University, who shared the 1958 prize for 
Physiology and Medicine, The following ar- 
ticle, devoted to Dr. Huggins, the William B. 
Ogden Distinguished Service Professor and 
Director oj the Ben May Laboratory, is the 
first of a to- part series in Chicago Today 
that will deal with the 1966 laureates. An 
article on Professor Mulliken will appear in 
the Summer issue.) 

(By Robert J. Hughes) 

Discovery is our business,” reads a sign 
in the office of the Ben May Laboratory for 
Cancer Research. “We need a shibboleth for 
students,” Dr. Charles B. Huggins explains. 
The shibboleth also appears in large, Chinese 
characters, the gift of a former student. 

But to Charles Huggins, discovery is not 
Just a business. The discovery of a new fact 
is a powerful emotional experience. He flut- 
ters one hand rapidly against his chest to 
show how it feels to catch a glimpse of some- 
thing no one ever saw before. To Huggins, 
the discovery of a new scientific fact is art 
and music, poetry, and in part, religion. For 
Huggins, discovery led in October 1966 to the 
Nobel Prize for developing a hormonal treat- 
ment for cancer of the prostate. 

Talking of science, Huggins is intense and 
articulate. He speaks softly but rapidly. 
His face is mobile and expressive, his hands 
never still. Another facet of his complex 
character appears when he talks about pa- 
tients. The scientist becomes a physician. 
Dr. Huggins then typifies what most people 
want their own doctor to be—knowledgeable, 
experienced, sensitive and sympathetic. He 
has an air of being interested in other peo- 
ple. 

At The University of Chicago Hospitals 
and Clinics, where he has taught and worked 
for forty years, Huggins insists that “all 
things are to be done in the best interest of 
the patient. He ls not merely an object of 
clinical investigation. His welfare comes 
first.” 

In almost any situation, Huggins gen- 
eralizes effortlessly, as if always seeking a 
hidden truth behind the most commonplace 
experience. A kettle of water is always on 
the boil in his laboratory, and when a visitor 
drops in, Huggins reaches for it. “Instant 
coffee is the lifeblood of scientific investiga- 
tion,” he repeats as he stirs up a cup for his 
guest, i 

In general, Charles Huggins is consider- 
ably less than candid when he talks about 
himself and his career. It is true that he 
did not plan a career with single-minded 
purpose, but he remained true to himself as 
life came to him, and the inevitable result 
has been great achievement. A list of the 
honors received over the years by Dr. Hug- 
gins includes the Medal of the American 
Cancer Society; the Walker Prize of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; the Order “El 
Sol del Peru,” Grand Class Officer; the Knight 
of the Order “Pour le Mérite” from the Ger- 
man Federal Republic; the Francis Amory 
Prize of the American Academy of Sciences; 
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the Borden Award in the medical sciences; 
the triennal Comfort Crookshank cancer re- 
search award of the University of London; 
the Gairdner Annual Award for medical re- 
search; the Lasker Award; the Passano 
Award; the Gold Medal of the Rudolf Vir- 
chow Medical Society; the first Ferdinand 
Valentine Award of the New York Academy of 
Mecicine—and many others. Huggins ap- 
preciates such awards. Science flourishes 
where there is reader interest. Heifetz can- 
not play in top form in an empty hall day 
after day. He has to have a little handclap- 
ping.” The hand-clapping for Huggins has 
become long. loud and sustained. In the 
midst of the first flurry of excitement over 
the award of the 1966 Nobel Prize—recep- 
tions, interviews, requests for public appear- 
ances—Huggins began to fee] disturbed at 
the demands on his time. “I still have to 
stay at the laboratory bench the same 
amount of time every day to keep in prac- 
tice. This just means I get home later every 
night. Recelving this award is certainly a 
bed of roses—but a bed of roses isn't very 
comfortable.“ 

Huggins works sixty to seventy hours every 
week. He has one goal: To help alleviate 
human suffering caused by cancer. Although 
noted for a puckish sense of humor, he is in- 
tense and grave when he talks about his 
work, “By its very nature, cancer is of all 
diseases the most singular and the most 
fearful. At a certain moment in some crea- 
tures, including man, a number of cells of 
the body—cells which haye worked in har- 
mony with myriads of others during a life 
which has often been long—begin suddenly 
to multiply. These malignant cells, through 
their utterly useless growth, infiltrate the 
body until it Is overwhelmed. When he has 
cancer, man is literally consumed by his 
own flesh.“ 

Last year cancer caused the deaths of some 
280,000 Americans—about the same number 
of American deaths as during World War II. 
For the past decade it has been the chief 
disease cause of death in women between 
fifteen and fifty-four. If present rates con- 
tinue, cancer will strike 48 million Ameri- 
cans now living, and 30 million will die as 
à result. Charles Huggins has dedicated his 
life to trying to halt this carnage. 

Charles Brenton Huggins was born Sep- 
tember 22, 1901, in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
His father was a acist, and his grand- 
rather a “newcomer,” a British army sergeant 
who settled in Halifax around 1850. His 
mother's family, the Spencers, were early 
American settlers who were Loyalists during 
the American Revolution and left Boston for 
Canada. His early life was austere, although 
not improverished. His father died when he 
was 12. One of young Huggins’ earliest 
Medical chores was helping his mother cook 
up batches of “Huggins' Liniment" for 
arthritis in the kitchen of their home. 
There was enough mone yto permit Huggins 
to enroll at Acadia College in Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia. In addition to studying Latin, 
Greek, and the usual run of liberal arts and 
sciences, he took a course in human anatomy 
Biyen by a local physician. This and his 
Pharmaceutical experience, undoubtedly led 
him toward medicine and biochemistry as 
& career. Huggins was determined to earn 
his degree in three years. In 1919, the year 
his mother died, he went to New York to 
Study organic chemistry and physical chem- 
istry in summer school at Columbia Univer- 
sity. It was perhaps the most miserable 
Period of his Ufe. Every other student 
Seemed to be much more intelligent to the 

boy away from home for the first 
time. Although he lived in a dormitory, no 
one spoke to him except the teachers. He 
Spent his weekends visiting museums, attend- 
ing concerts and plays. 

Back at Acadia, he took extra courses dur- 
ing his last year and received his B.A. degree 
in 1920, at the age of 19. To Nova Scotians 
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in those days, Boston was the medical center 
when serious illness occurred. A trip by 
ferry to the American seaport was far less 
expensive and inconvenient than a journey 
to Montreal. Harvard’s medical school was 
widley known and highly regarded by all 
whom Huggins asked for advice. He applied 
there in March, 1919. Huggins found 
Harvard far more congenial than his ten- 
week experience in New York. He was the 
youngest in his class, and was handicapped 
by lack of money. In the mornings, he 
earned extra dollars by rising early to work 
as an anesthesiologist in surgery while still 
a student, then haying a quick breakfast be- 
fore classes started. “I ate for 60 cents a 
day while in medical school. Breakfast con- 
sisted of a doughnut and a bowl of oatmeal— 
10 cents. Iskipped lunch. Then I found a 
restaurant where the proprietor was kind to 
a starving medical student. . I would 
order a modest supper and he would come 
around to offer me seconds and thirds. I 
always took them. He would have been bet- 
ter off giving me a couple of dollars a night 
and telling me to take my business else- 
where.” 

After completing medical school, Huggins 
accepted an internship at the University of 
Michigan. Probably the real reason he chose 
Ann Arbor was that a fellow student from 
Maine had sent for a batch of literature 
describing the University of Michigan and 
its new hospital, and it seemed adventurous. 

. „ * 


The University of Chicago was just estab- 
lishing its own medical school and the first 
faculty members were being sent on a grand 
tour of European clinics and hospitals. Dr. 
George M. Curtis, who later achieved fame 
for his discovery of the relationship between 
iodine and thyroid disease, stopped at Michi- 
gan on his way back from Europe and 
watched an operating procedure. Young 
Huggins, who was assisting, waited until he 
stripped off his gloves and gown and then 
approached Curtis. “Could there be a posi- 
tion for a young man at Chicago?” Huggins 
asked. Curtis urged Huggins to write Dallas 
B. Phemister, head of Chicago's new Depart- 
ment of Surgery. Chicago invited Huggins 
to come for an interview. It was his first 
expense-pald trip—a major event. He kept 
costs low with a meal of bacon and eggs on 
the train. Huggins walked across planks to 
get to the entrance of Billings, was inter- 
viewed by Phemister, and offered a $2,400- 
a-year research fellowship. He accepted. 

This might have been the beginning of a 
distinguished career in surgical research— 
but it wasn't. Huggins was to report to 
Chicago in July 1927, but a minor crisis 
intervened. The physician who was to be 
chief of the urology section at Billings 
backed out. Urological surgery could be 
handled by general surgeons, but someone 
highly skilled in cystoscopic diagnosis was 
needed. Huggins was asked if he could stay 
at Michigan, working in the urological sec- 
tion there, until October. He did so, and 
came to Billings, when it opened, as a diag- 
nostic specialist in urology. 


Dr. Phemister's influence on young Hug- 
gins was great. “Essentially, Dr. Phemister’s 
philosophy was Confucian. He believed the 
aim of life is continuous self-improvement, 
and one's group is more important than 
one's self.“ Phemister was a man of wide 
cultural interests. A joke around Billings 
in those days was that if he found a pa- 
tient with a yolume of German poetry on 
his bedside table, any operation would be 
free. Huggins learned that he had acquired 
permanent tenure at The University of Chi- 
cago when Phemister asked, “How would 
you like to spend a year in a European clinic 
or laboratory—we will supplement your 
salary with $3,000 for travel.” In 1929, Hug- 
gins went abroad. 

* * . * * 
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Upon returning to the University, Huggins 
became chief urologist. He continued his 
research and became a full professor of sur- 
gery in 1936, before he was 35 years old. 
Between 1933 and 1953, Huggins worked on 
the physiology and biochemistry of the male 
reproductive tract. His studies on the 
chemistry and hormonal control of this 
tract formed the basis for his work on 
cancer of the prostate, which has been 
honored by the Nobel Prize, 

. * > „ * 

In 1943, Dr. Huggins received a letter from 
& man named Ben May of Mobile, Alabama, 
May had seen a report from London con- 
firming Huggins’ work on prostatic cancer 
and appealing for research funds. May 
wrote that he was interested in making a 
contribution but didn't know the etiquette. 
Would it offend the British if an Alabama 
businessman made a donation? The sub- 
sequent correspondence was terse. Huggins 
took time to write Ben May advising him 
to go ahead—the British would be deeply 
appreciative, Incidentally, Huggins added, 
some American laboratories would be ap- 
preciative of support, too. Huggins received 
a quick, affirmative answer. 

» * „ . * 

On a University of Chicago Round Table 
radio discussion in 1949, Ben May told of his 
surprise when he first received a letter from 
Huggins thanking him for his support. 

“It startled me to realize that an able 
man should have to be grateful to me for 
giving a few thousand dollars toward work 
when this work might well be the very work 
which might save my life or the life of a 
member of my family,” 


Ben May's support of the Huggins labora- 
tory continued. In 1951, Huggins and Laird 
Bell, chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
The University of Chicago, went down to 
Mobile again. They met with May for five 
minutes in a hotel room. 

“We asked for permission to name the lab- 
oratory after him. He said, sure, and that 
was about all there was to it.” 

* > > * * 

Like Ben May, Charles Huggins lives a 
quiet, almost ascetic life. He works seven 
days a week, with half-days off Saturdays 
and Sundays. Mrs. Huggins makes sand- 
wiches for his lunch, which he eats at his 
desk. Then he takes a fifteen-minute nap, 
and “Heaven help anyone who wakes him,” 
remarks an ex-student. Some seventy-five 
scientists, technicians, students, and sup- 
porting personnel now are at work in the 
Ben May Laboratory for Cancer Research. 
Their work receives financial support from 
Mr. May and The University of Chicago Can- 
cer Research Foundation, an organization of 
civic-minded men and women that raises sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars a year. 

* * * 0 * 

Huggins sees science as an exciting quest 
to learn nature's secrets. “Nature hides her 
secrets with consummate modesty and speaks 
usually in an unintelligible tongue. By 
means of a good idea we can force nature to 
give a yes or no answer. If the answer is 
maybe, then the experiment is badly designed 
or poorly executed.” 

* * . * a 

Can there be anything emotional about a 
cold, objective scientific fact? Huggins ts 
emphatic: 

“Of course there's emotion. I work all day 
and get no place, I feel rotten. I may as well 
have been taking tickets all day on the IC 
train. The next day, I see something no one 
has before, and I feel great, You feel as if 
you're intoxicated with alcohol. You go 
around slapping your worst enemies on the 
back and asking them how they are.“ 
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Huggins feels that a man does research to 
satisfy a basic al need. He is like 
a poet who — write.” 

e * 

For 81085 reasons, Charles Bidets has 
been described as a man of strong opinions. 
He believes in hard work, marriage, young 
people—and the eventual control of cancer. 
Like seventy per cent of all University of 
Chicago faculty members, Dr. Huggins and 
his wife live within easy walking distance of 
the campus. They take long, brisk walks, 
shop together at the local supermarket on 
Saturday afternoon, and discuss the price of 


eggs. 
“We love this neighborhood,” Mrs. Hug- 
gins explains, 
„ „ . * . 


The esteem in which Dr. Huggins is held 
by his former students can be explained in 
part by his sense of humor, his enthusiasm 
for science, his talent, his literate and 
articulate manner, and the demands which 
he made on them, There is another quality 
which the good teacher must possess, how- 
ever, and Margaret Huggins knows that her 
husband possesses it in good measure. 

When the children were growing up, Dr. 
Huggins would bring along a good supply of 
books on family trips. An hour or two each 
day would be devoted to study. Once on a 
trip to the nearby Indiana Dunes, Huggins 
began unpacking the books he had chosen 
for the season and the children complained 
to thelr mother: 

“Why do we have to study every day while 
We're on vacation?” 

“Seshh!" replied Mrs. Huggins. “You 
know how much your father loves to teach!“ 


Ill-Advised Farmworker Wage Criteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Labor is engaged in another 
numbers game which threatens Cali- 
fornia agriculture with even greater labor 
problem than heretofore. 

Briefly, Mr. Wirtz has decided that 
California growers must prove that they 
cannot obtain domestic workers at $1.60 
per hour—up from $1.40 an hour—before 
requests for certification of supplemental 
workers will be entertained by the De- 
partment.of Labor. The rates for some 
other major agriculture States have been 
increased, but none approaches the $1.60 
figure for California. Some were not in- 
creased at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that any objec- 
tive analysis of the situation would re- 
veal that the net effect of this arbitrary 
action by the Secretary will be to restrict 
the employment opportunities available 
to domestic workers in California— 
rather than to improve their economic 
status, as claimed. 

While not a minimum wage rate in a 
legal sense, promulgation of the $1.60 re- 
quirement before growers can qualify for 
suppleniental labor will have the same 
effect. 

At the $1.60 rate, growers wishing to 
hire supplemental labor cannot afford to 
employ as many domestics—assuming 
they are available—thus restricting the 
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employment opportunities for domestic 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, the weekly newsletter of 
the Council of California Growers for 
March 13, 1967, contains a most en- 
lightening discussion of this latest prob- 
lem confronting California agriculture, 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues and other interested persons. 

The full text of the article follows: 
Wirtz Issues New Wack CRITERIA WELL 

ABOVE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MINIMUMS 

Using his familiar weapon ... the sup- 

plemental worker program Secretary of 


+ Labor Willard Wirtz opened a new campaign 


last week to put an even higher artificial 
floor under farm wages ... a floor this time 


well in excess of the national minimum wage 


adopted by the Congress last session, 

The Secretary has set his sights on $1.60 
an hour for California farm workers. up 
from $1.40... although he offers to settle 
for something less in states that compete 
with California, 

Florida growers who have to use supple- 

-mental workers to harvest their crops will be 
faced with a 61.35 per hour...up 20 
cents... but still 25 cents an hour less 
than their competitors in California. 

The defenders of the Secretary's efforts 
continue to say that the proposed minimums 
apply only to those growers who feel they 
must use supplemental workers ... that 
there is no compulsion to pay that rate. 
The events of the past two years pretty well 
discredit that argument. Since growers who 
needed supplemental workers had to meet 
the $1.40 minimum that figure has be- 
come the effective state minimum in Call- 
fornia. 

While adoption of the new minimum by 
bracero users may not have as strong an in- 
fluence upon other growers ... because of 
the sharp reduction tn numbers of bracero 
users competition for domestic workers 
will force wages up again. actually some 
60 per cent in three years for those growers 
who must meet the new wage criteria. 

Others of California's competitors .. . 
such as Texas who have found other 
means of meeting their worker require- 
ments ... have an even greater price ad- 
vantage. The minimum in these states is 
only a dollar an hour . .. the national fig- 
ure... spotlighting once again the fact 
that there appears to be no correlation be- 
tween the Secretary's labor-ortented decrees 
and considered decsions of the elected 
Congress, 

The Secretary was charged . in 1965 

. with seeking to make the cost of foreign 
workers so high that no grower was able to 
afford them. In light of the steady increases 
in other costs... compared to sagging 
prices . . his new wage decree may be just 
the move to place supplemental workers out 
of the reach of many grower pocketbooks. 

It will be the smaller growers who stand to 
suffer most. It is they who are least able to 
afford the costly conversion to labor saving 
devices to compensate for the reduction of 
the work force, 

And a reduced work force It is. In 1965 the 
Secretary predicted that the end of the 
bracero program. coupled with his en- 
forced wage increases . . would result not 
in a reduction of workers . . but of an in- 
crease in domestic workers to replace the for- 
eign workers. Growers ...on the other 
hand predicted that they would have to get 
along with fewer workers .. and perhaps 
more machines. 

The February Farm Labor report from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture says the most 
recent survey week shows “the smallest total 
(number of workers) for a ey week in 
any month of record.” In other words 
the farm work force has been reduced to the 
smallest figure in recorded history. 

The same report shows the total number 
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of hired workers in California ... for the 
same period ... is down 22 thousand from 
last year . and 40 thousand below the five 
year 1961-65 average. Which would indicate 
that the Secretary's confidence In the ability 
of agriculture to maintain its work force 
without foreign workers was somewhat mis- 
placed. 

Underlying the entire situation is the nag- 
ging fear on the part of growers that the 
superb growing and harvesting conditions 
that have existed for the past two years may 
one day disappear... before the mechan- 
ical revolution is complete. . and utter 
chaos may exist, 


Premier of British Honduras Addresses 
Michigan Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Michigan Legislature sat in 
joint session to meet, to greet, and to 
listen to a distinguished guest, the Hon- 
orable George Price, Premier of British 
Honduras. 

The occasion for this session, the first 
held by the Michigan Legislature in 
honor of a head of a foreign government, 
was a business investment conference 
called under the auspices of the Michigan 
Partners of the Alliance program. 

British Honduras, at present a colony, 
soon will become an independent nation 
with the name of Belize, and the Michi- 
gan Partners program is pledged to as- 


sist this new nation in its economic and 


social development, 

I am sure that this partnership will 
mean a great deal, not only to Belize, but 
also to Michigan, and that this friend- 
ship between the peoples of Michigan 
and this Central American country will 
continue to grow over the years. 

The remarks of Mr. Price before the 
Michigan Legislature follow: 

ADDRESS OF PREMIER OF BELIZE TO THE JOINT 


CONVENTION OF THE MICHIGAN STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Honourable 
Members, we come from the heart of the 
Americas and we bring you the best wishes 
of the National Assembly and the people of 
Belize. 

We in Belize have daily reminders of Michi- 
gan and its good people. Your flag flies in 
our Central Park. Michigan loaders help 
bulld and maintain our roads. We have 
places named Mount Pleasant, San Luls and 
San Ignacio, which are the Spanish names 
of your Saint Louis and Saint Ignace. Some 
of your cars are seen on the streets and roads 
of Belize. 

Although Belize is a member of the Com- 
monwealth, we have strong ties with your 
country. Many of your people have con- 
tributed to our economic growth and to our 
education and to our social development. 
You buy our mahogany, chicle, citrus, 
bananas, lobsters and sugar valued at about 
five million dollars in 1966, We, in turn, buy 
a variety of goods from you amounting to 
some twelve million dollars in 1966. 

Some of our Belizean people seek further 
education in the United States of America; 
others take up residence. A few have made 
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the supreme sacrifice fighting as members of 
the U.S. Armed forces in the defence of free- 
dom and democracy. 

More and more of your people visit our 
country as tourists to take advantage of the 
tropical sunshine, delightful climate, excel- 
lent bathing, fishing and hunting grounds 
and to see our Maya ruins, 

I say we come from the heart of the Amer- 
icas because the geographic center of the 
Western Hemisphere is deemed to be some- 
where in south-eastern Mexico, Belize, Cuba 
or Jamaica, It 18 in this critical, geo-politi- 
cal area that two ways of life meet in con- 
frontation: the way of communism in Cuba 
and the way of democracy, Christian Democ- 
racy in Belize. 

You live in the temperate zone of the four 
seasons. We live in the tropics, Although 
underdeveloped in our economy and our so- 
ciety, we are strong in our democracy, and 
wo are determined to live our lives in the 
tropics. For we know. it is an important 
place in which to live, 

Charles Morrow Wilson wrote in his book 
“The Tropics: World of Tomorrow“: The 
tropics inevitably will have most to do with 
deciding whether the United States or Soviet 
Russia will lead the world of tomorrow.” 

There is an intense struggle in our hemi- 
sphere and we cannot escape it. Flashes of 
it are seen at the conferences of Havana and 
of Lima; in violence in deep jungles and 
mountain fastness, It festers in slums, in 
arid lands and soll-exhausted fields. 

In our Manifesto for Belizean progress we 
spoke of the struggle: “Two giant forces are 
on the move today in the world. They offer 
People two ways to a better world. They 
Strive to win people's unswerving loyalty to 
their way of life. 

“One way is the path of free choices to 
form a government and to mould an economy 
and a society. Call this way Christian de- 
mocracy, or western democracy, or the two- 
party system of parliamentary government. 
The key-stone is democracy—the rule of 
the people, the acceptance and the recogni- 
tion of the individual’s sacred personality. 

“The other way is the path of no choices. 
People are asked to place their life's future 
in an tron-clad, heartless and relentless po- 
litical, economic, social system. Call this 
Way communism, totalitarianism, dictator- 
ship or the absolute state. The key-stone 
is tyranny—the enslavement of the people 
and the deification of the state.” 

Belize has chosen the way of free choices. 
We are motivated by Christian Democracy 
which imposes on us an obligation to throw 
Ourselves into the things of earth and “to 
Cause the earth to flourish to the uttermost 
of its natural powers for the good of 
man 
Man's power is truly great, and the greater 
it becomes, the more his individual and com- 
munity responsibility extends. The greater 
the partnership the greater the responsibility. 
For we live in a world in which science and 
technology have advanced to such perilous 
heights that our survival depends on coop- 
eration and common achievement. 

Wise men from all continents met not long 
ago and they told of the state of the world. 
Their call to action is striking. Never has 
the human race enjoyed such abundance of 
Wealth, resources, and economic power. Yet 
& huge portion of the world’s citizens is still 
tormented by hunger and poverty and íl- 
literacy. 

“Never before today has man been so 
keenly aware of freedom, yet at the same 
time, new forms of social and psychological 
slavery make their appearance.” 

The masses of China and India are batter- 
ing the ramparts of western civilization be- 
Cause more walls were built than highways 
to prosperity and happiness. Tomorrow the 
growing masses of the Caribbean and of Cen- 
tral and South America might batter at your 
gates unless you build more highways of 
mutual greatness and hemispheric prosperity 
and happiness. 
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We can find our personality and our sur- 
vival only in partnership or in union with 
others. Ours must be a common vision of 
the world. Ours must be a common power 
of action. May I take this opportunity to 
say how honoured and grateful we are that 
you have accepted us as your tner. 

Weather and communications satellites 
encircle our globe and make ours a common 
vision of the world. A weather stateliite 
gives us in Belize instant reports on the 
cloud formation that covers Michigan. Parti- 
cles of dust floating in the atmosphere make 
common cover of our individual lives. 

Advances in agriculture, hydrography and 
industry, when applied in partnership, can 
make wild jungles yield golden harvests and 
desert wasteland bloom with fragrant flowers. 
Scientific and financial improvements -in 
transportation and markets can bring to 
your tables succulent tropical produce; and 
to our tables the produce and manufacture 
of temperate zones. 

For both you and we are stewards of fer- 
tile lands and of immense natural resources. 
They await the hand of man to turn them 
into our treasure for all to share and to 
enjoy. 

First the seed must die before the grain 
and fruit spring from the ground to yield 
rich harvest, The earth must die in winter 
before the harvests come in autumn, 

By the toll of death, man buys his birth- 
right of the earth. By the toll of death 
Alpena, Michigan, is joined to San Ignacio, 
Belize. For Teresa Donajkowski did not die 
in vain the day she fell into a waterfall of 
our mountain pineridge, In her brief serv- 
ice to Belizean youth, this Michigan girl 
taught them to face the future with courage 
and with hope. Belizeans are grateful to 
her, to her people, and to her fellow citi- 
zens. 

Her monument is the living memory and 
the potential growth of our Michigan 
Belizean friendship and partnership. We 
face together a new life in a better world. 
A world in which our country will become 
a viable economic part—the new nation of 
Belize in Central America united, sovereign 
and independent; a friend and a partner. 

From this friendship and from this part- 
nership, we draw our strength and lift our 
hearts; and we see the grandeur of the new 
sunrise. s: 

LANSING, Mien, March 8, 1967. 


Congressman Horton Calls Attention to 
Views and Experience of Members of 
Rochester Local Draft Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, we of the 
90th Congress are engaged in a study and 
review of the system by which this Na- 
tion chooses the men who will be drafted 
into military service to defend her. 

Like many of my colleagues, I have 
commented on the need for legislation 
in this vital area and, in fact, have 
introduced a bill which would reform 
the system. 

The keystone of my bill is the recog- 
nition which it gives to the role of the 
local draft boards in the selective service 
system. The ability to give “hometown” 
attention to cases involving local men 
who are called to the service of their 
country is an element to be respected 
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and regarded in our debate on this Issue. 

Today I should like to call attention to 
this human element which has kept the 
Nation’s system alive and viable through 
the years since World War II. Through- 
out this Nation there are selfless, dedi- 
cated men and women who work or serve 
on draft boards and their staffs, 

My 36th Congressional District is no 
exception. Five men who serve on local 
boards in Rochester, N.Y., were featured 
in a recent newspaper article in the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

Each has served more than 25 years 
on their respective boards. In effect, 
they have supplied the wisdom and the 
dedication which has distinguished our 
selective service system for its humani- 
tarianism. 

The five men, Messrs. Joseph Silver- 
stein, George McAvoy, Hyman Mandell, 
Joseph Farbo, and William Blamire, are 
respected leaders of the Rochester gov- 
ernment and business communities. 

I know these men and am proud of 
them. They have tempered sometimes 
difficult decisions with a regard for the 
welfare of their fellow men. All are ex- 
amples of the type of man who has kept 
the selective service system in pace with 
the needs of the Nation and the welfare 
of members of their communities. 

So that I may share their views on the 
draft system with you today, I would 
like to present this news article, written 
by Mr. Don Poniatowski of the news- 
paper's staff: 

Locat BOARD OFFICIALS Acree—Most DISLIKE 
Drarr LOTTERY 
(By Don Poniatowski) 

George McAvoy, 70, was a doughboy. He 
was drafted in 1917 under a lottery system. 
He is chairman of local draft board 75. 

Joseph Silverstein, 70, became a draft 
board member in 1940, when the fish bowl 
lottery decided which men would sink or 
swim. He is now chairman of Local Board 74. 

Joseph Farbo, 60, and Hyman Mandell, in 
his 60s, were also draft board members when 
World War II soldiers were selected by num- 
ber, not age. Farbo is vice chairman of Local 
Board 74, and Mandell is vice chairman of 
Local Board 75. 

They didn't like the lottery induction sys- 
tem then. And they don’t like it now. 

Mandell yesterday said he felt the answer 
was mandatory service upon graduation 
from high school for both men and women. 

He said youths should be required to serve 
2% years in whichever branch of service 
they choose. Girls should serve two years. 

Farbo said he was opposed to a lottery- 
type system, which has been proposed by 
President Johnson, because it would leave 
“our national interest to chance.” 

He said the present induction system is 
satisfactory. 

Silverstein, city comptroller, said the only 
overhaul needed in the present Selective 
Service system is in student and occupa- 
tional deferments. They should be tight- 
ened, he said, but “I don't believe in a 
lottery.” 

McAvoy said whatever the government de- 
cides to do about the draft Is okay with him. 

The four men sat together in the Fed- 
eral Building. Each had spent over 25 years 
handling inductions. Ninety-five per cent 
of them are routine. The rest are touchy. 

“The most difficult cases are the ones 
involving conscientious objectors,” said Far- 
bo. “How can you look into a person’s mind? 
What type of background can a boy who is 
only 18 or 19 have that would prove his 
contention?” 

Hardship pleas and cases involving college 
students whose grades are passing but do 
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not meet Selective Service standards for de- 
ferment are also difficult to handle, accord- 
Ing to Farbo. 

“It's a challenge to be a judge and jury 
over some boy,” said Silverstein. 

Members of local draft boards said Mon- 
day they were hurt by implied criticism in a 
report made by President Johnson’s blue- 
ribbon advisory committee on the draft. 

White House officials in discussing the re- 
port, suggested the commission felt the pres- 
ent local boards are stagnant and too fixed 
in their thinking. 

The trouble locally, according to Farbo, is 
Interesting young talent in Joining the board. 
Members receive no compensation for their 
work, 

“T've been wanting to quit for a long time,” 
he said. But I won't until I'm sure there 
will be a reliable volunteer to take my place. 
And I think half the board members feel 
the same way. 

“I'm a government man,” said Mandell. 

“Tl keep serving as long as they want 
me.“ 
Missing from the group was a fifth 25- 
year man, William Blamire, Chairman of Lo- 
cal Board 73. He is vacationing in Flor- 
ida. 


A Threat to Shipline Bookings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues will be interested in the fact 
that a public hearing will be held on 
Monday, March 20 at 9:30 a.m., at the 
auditorium of the Labor Department at 
14th Street and Constitution Avenue 
here in Washington, D.C., under the 
auspices of the U.S. Coast Guard on the 
subject of regulations proposed by the 

Coast Guard to cover disclosure regard- 
ing safety standards in passenger ships. 

One view of the situation is set forth by 
the very able Eric Friedheim, editor of 
the Travel Agent in its March 6 issue. 

Inasmuch as the rules proposed by the 
Coast Guard are designed to implement 


cern to the Members of the House, and 
I set it forth here and at length: 
A THREAT to SHIPLINE BOOKINGS 
(By Eric Friedheim) 

Regulations proposed by the U.S. Coast 
Guard to inform travelers about the safety 
of various passenger ships appear unneces- 
sarily stringent. 

The new rules implement well-intentioned 


Castle fire and other serious mishaps involv- 
ing cruise vessels carrying American vaca- 
tioners. - 


For some time, Washington officlals and 
Capitol Hill have been deeply concerned over 
safety, as well as financial, deficiencies of 
the booming cruise trade. Several bank- 
ruptcies and highly publicized strandings set. 
the stage for a Congressional and Maritime 
Board crackdown. 

Undoubtedly, there is need for strong 
measures to keep the fly-by-night cruise pro- 
moters out of U.S. ports; ASTA endorses, 
with certain alterations, the principle of re- 
quiring ship operators to establish sufficient 
financial responsibility to indemnify pas- 
sengers, should the voyage be cancelled. 


\ 
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The shipping industry, as well as reputable 
tour wholesalers, retail agents and others in 
the travel business, agree that financial sta- 
bility of the operators and the safety of 
their vessels are paramount, 

But in the haste to insure these objectives, 
the Congress and the Federal government 
may be imposing remedies that could en- 
danger the economic well-being of shiplines 
whose resources and structural integrity are 
beyond question. 

Coast Guard officials, who have the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the new law re- 
quiring full disclosure of a vessel's safety 
standards, are demanding that such informa- 
tion appear prominently in all advertising 
and promotional literature circulated by 
operators, agents and tour wholesalers. 

Texts that must be incorporated in all 
such ads, folders and brochures vary accord- 
ing to which international safety standards 
the vessel adheres. Obviously, such lan- 
guage incorporated in shipline advertising 
not only increases costs substantially but 
also can have a highly depressing impact on 
shipline travel. 

Requirements of this nature are not im- 
posed on any other form of transportation 
in this country, and ts highly discriminatory. 
The results of this discrimination may very 
well induce in the minds of potential passen- 
gers the idea that sea travel is unsafe, which, 
of course, is blatantly untrue. 

Creation of a fear factor in every shipline 
advertisement or cruise brochure is certain 
to make this form of transportation even 
harder and more expensive to sell. It comes 
at a critical time when major shiplines are 
seeking new ways to shore up their defenses 
against traffic erosion from airline competi- 
tion, particularly on the Atlantic. 

While the language of the ship safety dis- 
closure law Is specific in demanding the 
standards of each ship be stated In all lit- 
erature and advertising, some discretion is 
left to the Coast Guard. 


It should be borne in mind that passenger 
ships may adhere to various safety require- 
ments established under the Safety of Life at 
Sea Conventions of 1929, 1948, 1960 and 1966. 
The 1929 convention grew out of the Titanic 
sinking and prescribed various improve- 
ments, including lifeboat minimums. The 
Morro Castle burning precipitated the 1948 
convention dealing with better fire protection 
devices. Structural criteria were reexamined 
in the 1960 convention following the Andrea 
Doria disaster. In 1966, the world's mer- 
chant marine upgraded fire precautions in 
a convention yet to be ratified by many mari- 
time nations, including the U.S. 

All safety at sea conventions are, highly 
technical and the mere statement wi an 
advertisement that a ship adheres to a par- 
ticular convention is meaningless to the lay 
public. It is possible that a ship built since 
1960, for example, may not fully meet the 
1960 requirements since the slightest devi- 
ation from the agreed-upon standards could 
throw her into the 1948 category, with re- 
sulting adverse impact. Aside from becloud- 
ing the image of many safe ships, the Coast 
Guard's insistence that typography must be 
of a certain size and prominence will pose 
grave problems for publications and adver- 
tisers. Small advertising, such as is placed 
by agents, wholesalers and smaller com- 
panies, will greatly increase In cost. They 
gravely threaten such syndicated promo- 
tional publications as Cruises and Tours. 

Shipping and travel executives believe ship 
safety can be assured without compulsory 
public statements. The Coast Guard still 
has authority to deny port facilities to any 
vessel it considers unsafe. The rules cover- 
ing financial responsibility and the precau- 
tions of insurance underwriters also give 
added protection. 

The travel industry has an-opportunity to 
air its views on the new rules at a public 
hearing in Washington, March 20. Agents 
and others wishing to comment in writing 
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may address the Commandant, U.S. Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 20226, 
prior to March 17, 


Transportation Planning—An Essential 
Ingredient in Urban Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
future of many of our Nation’s older cities 
has been jeopardized by their failure to 
plan and control their past development. 

This basic failure has spawned prob- 
lems that are either costly or nearly im- 
possible to solve—haphazard urban 
sprawl, inner city decay and ghettoiza- 
tion, traffic congestion and inadequate 
mass transportation, 

Our experience with these problems 
makes it clear that coordinated transpor- 
tation systems must be included in any 
plans for the revitalization of our older 
cities and the development of new ones. 

The relationship of sound transporta- 
tion planning to sensible urban develop- 
ment was discussed in the Pittsburgh 
Press of March 12, 1967, in an article by 
Mr. G. Warren Heenan, former president 
of the Toronto Real Estate Board. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
Mr. Heenan’s article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

ARTICLE BY G, WARREN HEENAN 

For any major urban area, mass rapid tran- 
sit as the main base of a balanced trans- 
portation system creates and enhances prop- 
erty values like nothing else on earth. 

If an urban rapid-transit system never 
earned a dime, it would still pay for itself a 
thousand times over through its beneficial 
impact on real-estate values and increased 
assessments. 

The planning of transportation and de- 
velopment must go hand in hand. Develop- 
ment generates movement, Ease of access 
encourages development, A plan for one 
makes sense only if integrated with an ap- 
propriate plan for the other. 

A system must be established that will 
permit continuing growth without conges- 
tion. , 

Downtown—the heart of the region—must 
be accessible from all parts. And the entire 
region should offer its residents attractive 
surroundings to live and work in. 

Uncontrolled scattering of development 
cannot be tolerated as It would result in the 
progressive despoiling of the entire area. 

There is only one way to prevent large 
cities and their surrounding suburbs from 
being strangled by traffic, polsomed by ex- 
haust fumes, and forced to devote more of 
their living and working space to parking 
lots. 

That is to provide inexpensive public- 
transportation service that is frequent, fast 
and reliable enough to induce citizens to 
leave their cars at home when they go to 
work. 

Mass rapid transit is about the best bar- 
gain since Peter Minult, governor of New 
Netherlands, bought Manhattan Islands from 
the Indians for $24 worth of trinkets in the 
early 1600s, 

MUST BE IN REACH 


Real-estate value is created by two funda- 
mental things—people and accessibility. 
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The more accessible any land area is, the 
more valuable it becomes. 

As a result of their lack of accessibility, 
many of our cities are in danger of losing 
their economic and cultural vitality—and all 
of us are paying an increasingly higher price 
in terms of tension, time and money just to 
move about. 

There is more and more evidence that 
trafic congestion is strangling the growth of 
many of North America’s great cities because 
they have neglected to provide for total 
transportation needs. 

Local and state leadership must take the 
initiative in identifying transportation prob- 
lems and developing solutions, 

The Federal Government, whose transit 
role has only recently been defined, can play 
an important supporting role in helping 
cities achieve balanced metropolitan trans- 
portation systems, 


Thailand Displays a Commonsense 
Interest in Self-Preservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States has a firm ally tn south- 
east Asia in the country of Thailand. 
They are side by side with us in Vietnam 
and have long realized that opposition 
to the takeover of Asia by the Commu- 
nists is in their own best interests. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Washington Star, of March 13, 1967, and 
Iam pleased to commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

THAILAND AS A DOMINO 


Few secrets have been more open, Every- 
body has known for years that Thailand and 
the United States have been cooperating in 
setting up a formidable complex of airfields 
and other military installations designed to 
counter the Communist threat. So nothing 
could be less surprising than the official 
announcement in Bangkok that the complex 
is a major base for American bombing at- 
tacks against North Vietnam. 

In this to the whole world, the 
Thais have made clear that they have no 
apologies to offer, As members of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, they 
have long since demonstrated that they be- 
lieve communism must be firmly resisted 
everywhere, As far back as the 1950s, during 
the Korean War, they left no room for doubt 
about where they stood. They were among 
the most vigorous supporters—participating 
directly in the battle—of the United Na- 
tion's military operations against the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist aggressors. 

Now they are doing essentially the same 
thing. Their contribution involves more 
than making airfields available to American 
bombers. They have also committed them- 
selves to an investment, on the soil of Viet- 
nam, of their own ground troops enlisted in 
the struggle against the Vietnamese Reds. 
The investment is not massive, but it con- 
stitutes an impressive token of Thailand's 
resolve to help others to be free in order to 
preserve its own freedom. 

All this serves to dramatize the Thal 
belief that the so-called domino theory 
really makes sense, Under the guidance of 
Peking and Hanol, North Vietnamese regu- 
lars have infiltrated Thailand's rural regions. 
The Thais do not intend to be falling domi- 
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noes, In cooperating as they are with Amer- 
ica, they are displaying not only courage, but 
a common-sense interest in self-preserva- 
tion. 


The CCC’s Export Credit Sales Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
erations of any governmental agency 
should always be open to scrutiny, par- 
ticularly when it would appear that it is 
flaunting the standards and limitations 
set upon it by Congress. 

I have been quite concerned over the 
recent action of the CCC—Commodity 
Credit Corporation—which has been in- 
volved in a number of ventures that, in 
my judgment, are clearly a deliberate 
attempt to circumvent the will of Con- 
gress. I believe Congress should make 
it clear that the situation has gotten out 
of hand. We should determine what, 
and where, changes should be made fol- 
lowing a thorough appraisal] of the op- 
erations of the CCC. 

In the March 13, 1967, issue of Bar- 
ron's, an interesting account of the CCC 
record in observing congressional intent 
is analyzed and under unanimous con- 
sent, I place it in the RECORD: 

LOOPHOLE OR RATHOLE?—CONGRESS SHOULD 
PROBE THE CCC's EXPORT Crepit SALES 
PROGRAM 

(By Shirley Scheibla) 

WasHIncton.—The doors of Intra Bank of 
Beirut slammed shut five months ago, but 
worldwide repercussions are being felt even 
today. In this country, dazed officials seem 
shocked that the Commodity Credit Corp. 
holds $21 million in letters of credit on the 
defunct Lebanese institution. Worse, CCC 
has no idea how much, if anything, the paper 
is worth. Naturally enough, Congress is be- 
ginning to wonder, too. CCC, after all, 18 
supposed to support the price of agricultural 
commodities, and dispose of U.S. surpluses. 
What it was doing with Intra’s letters of 
credit—and to what extent its financial 
countries—$50 million with Poland, $10 mil- 
a mystery which the agency, so far, hasn't 
adequately explained. 

CCC’ FOREIGN POLICY 


When it does, its answers to pointed quès- 
tions from Capitol Hill are bound to range 
far and wide. For Intra Bank is only one 
of the questionable claims held by CCC 
against foreign banks, under its little-known 
Export Credit Sales Program. Not heretofore 
publicly disclosed are CCC claims of $68.8 
million against the Bank of Egypt and some 
good-sized loan agreements with Communist 
countries—$59 million with Poland, $10 mil- 
lion with Hungary and $13.2 million with 
Czechoslovakia. 

Moreover, CCC is negotiating right now 
with Yugoslavia, on a $10 million line of 
credit for the purchase of wheat, wheat flour 
and rice. Once Administration policymakers 
approve additional credit sales, the agency 
expects to start new talks with the Tito 
regime. (Both deals would come atop a 
controversial one announced last month to 
sell Yugoslavia $9.6 million of edible olls 
under Public Law 480—the farm-suplus dis- 
posal act.) All told, the agency expects to 
boost such outlays, currently amounting to 
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$250 million (and just $124 million only six 
months ago), to well over $350 million in the 
next year. 

Aside from the obvious financial risks, 
CCC's wheeling and dealing behind the Iron 
Curtain eventually may land the agency in 
political hot water. Thanks to the dust-up 
in Beirut, Congress is hearing about it for 
the first time. An amendment to PL 480, 
Proposed by Rep. Paul Findley (R., Til.) and 
recently enacted (after the edible-oils deal), 
forbids trade with any Communist states pro- 
viding aid to North Vietnam. But CCC 
spokesmen are quick to explain that since 
their credit sales program is not covered by 
the law, they are free to do as they please. 
Trading with the Reds, they add, is consist- 
ent with the current Administration's bridge 
building” policy, i 

The other side hopes so, too. We want to 
continue our traditional trade with the U.S. 
which has been dealt such a shocking blow 
by the Findley Amendment,” says Gavra 
Popovic, economic counselor in the Yugo- 
slavian Embassy. We must find a mutually 
acceptable means of doing so.” Congress- 
man Findley himself, upon learning of the 
scheme, bluntly called is nothing less than 
“a deliberate attempt to circumvent the will 
of Congress.” + 

Until now, to be sure, the program has been 
restricted to commodities held in CCC inven- 
tory, plus tobacco covered by CCC loan, The 
agency, though, is drawing up a major new 
regulation under which it could purchase 
private stocks for export credit sales, of any- 
thing the agency may consider in excess sup- 
ply. Exults one COO lawyer: There's vir- 
tually no limit to what we can do under this. 
We might even include frozen orange juice.” 

Clearly, it would give the agency unprece- 
dented influence in world commodity mar- 
kets. Already the program allows Uncle Sam 
to feed both friend and foe. In addition, 
CCC can supply the use of dollars for up to 
three years (or indefinitely, where it can't 
collect the debts). What's more, buyers get 
the advantage of export subsidies on such 
items as wheat, wheat flour, tobacco and 
rice. Yet sales under the program show up 
as pluses in the U.S, balance of payments 
another count in its favor within the Ad- 
ministration, 

UNKNOWN STATE 


CCC officials admit, however, they're un- 
able to make adequate investigations into 
the soundness of some of the foreign banks 
they've begun doing business with. As an 
aide told Barron's: “Once we decide to ex- 
tend credit to such countries, we have no 
choice but to deal with a state bank, regard- 
less of its condition.” Last October, as it 
happens, the Bank of Egypt defaulted on a 
note due the U.S. Export-Import Bank. In 
the very same month, CCC accepted $6.6 
million worth of Bank of Egypt's letters of 
credit. It took another $7,7 million the next 
month, $9.4 million more in December and 
still another $1 million in January 1967. 
At Eximbank, a highly placed source com- 
ments: “We'd have to be crazy to do more 
business with the Bank of Egypt. Now 
they're in default on $2 million and haven't 
even paid interest.” At CCC, they seem 
hardly alarmed, 

Congressmen, as noted, are just becoming 
aware of all this, because the agency doesn't 
announce individual transactions under its 
Export Credit Sales Program. The current 
budget request gives no clues either, since 
CCC has chosen to use part of its $14.5 bil- 
lion borrowing authority rather than seek 
special appropriations for the program. 
Legally, the agency has been relying on its 
standing authority to dispose of surplus 
commodities—no matter how or where. 

THERE WAS A TIME 


The whole program got started in 1956, 
when CCC indeed was burdened by huge 
grain surpluses, Here’s how the pattern 
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evolyed. First an exporter had to obtain 
government approval of a contemplated sale, 
together with a bank letter of credit which 
covered it. The letter was used In Heu of 
cash to pay CCC for the necessary stocks. 
(CCC's price was at the export market level, 
as determined by CCC, and included the 
benefit of any export subsidy in force on 
those items.) The exporter then would sell 
for the best price he could get, enabling him 
to turn over his money quickly—and escape 
all liability for the credit arrangements, 
CCC looked to the bank rather than the for- 
eign buyer for repayment. 

The letters of credit were issued for a 
maximum of 36 months. Interest rates were 
based on those in the U.S., including CCC's 
cost of borrowing from the Treasury and 
even the Federal Reserve rediscount rate. 
Such terms were unusually generous, since 
it would be difficult (if not impossible) to 
find anyone else willing to extend credit on 

le commodities for so long a period. 
In addition, interest rates often were set far 
below those obtaining in the foreign buyer's 
own country. 

For six years, while the Agriculture De- 
partment was all but giving away CCC sur- 
pluses under PL 480, the Export Credit Sales 
Program achieved no great magnitude; sales 
for the total period amounted to $109 mil- 
lion. But in 1963, things began to pick up. 
Sales reached $76 million that fiscal year, as 
disposals under PL 480 slackened off. By 
February 1965, after CCC inventories effec- 
tively had been reduced, the agency changed 
its regulations to let an exporter buy private 
stocks for delivery abroad, Instead of being 
paid by the foreign buyer the U.S. exporter, 
on furnishing proof of shipment, received 
from CCC a sales certificate which could be 
sold, or used to buy CCC stocks. The agency, 
for its part, was “paid” by letter of credit. 

CCO previously had been accepting letters 
of credit only on U.S. banks. Now it con- 
sidered any U.S. branch of a foreign bank, if 
supervised by New York State banking au- 
thorities, as the equivalent. (All CCC deal- 
ings with Intra Bank were through its New 
York branch, classified as a “U.S.” bank.) 
Under any flag, however, banks willing to 
finance sales on Agriculture’s scope were 
hard to find. 

Just prior to February 1966, the Depart- 
ment asked Eximbank to finance the export 
of agricultural commodities, for dollars, on 
liberal credit terms of up to three years. 
The institution replied by saying that it 
lacked authority. An official recently ex- 
plained that reasoning for Barron's: 

“For the past three years, Congress has 
specified in the authorization bill for Exim- 
bank that we may not do any business with 
Communist-dominated countries except as 
the President of the United States may deter- 
mine in the national interest. The only 
Presidential determination the bank has had 
in the matter of agricultural commodities 
came from President Kennedy. He sald we 
could Insure or guarantee but not finance 
the sale of such commodities on commercial 
terms to Russia, Poland. Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania. 

“The bank interprets ‘commercial terms“ 
to mean not more than 18 months and at 
least 25% in cash. Under such conditions we 
have guaranteed the sale of 624.4 million 
worth of wheat, cotton, soybeans, soybean 
meal and dry milk to Hungary and $4.2 mil- 
lion worth of tallow and cotton to Poland. 
For most countries we don't like to go over 
six months for perishable commodities be- 
cause the collateral gets eaten.“ 

ONWARD AND UPWARD 

When CCC got the reply, an official recalls, 
“we explored whether Eximbank was able to 
do additional financing of the scope we 
wanted. After we found they were not, we 
went ahead with our own program.“ It was 
launched on February 22, 1966, through a new 
and highly significant—but Uttle-noticed— 
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regulation. The rule stated that CCC would 
accept letters of credit from foreign banks, 
including even those without U.S. branches, 
provided (1) the interest rate was hiked one 
point above that for American banks and 
(2) an American bank teed 10% of 
the commercial risk (but not the political 
risk) of the total amount. Actually, the 
latter “provision” could be waived. 

The result: program sales zoomed to $210 
million for fiscal 66. and to $250 million in 
the first half of fiscal 1967. (As noted, they 
are expected to exceed $350 million next 
year.) Under the new regulation, CCC began 
accepting credits from banks in Japan, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Korea, Lebanon, Morocco, Switzerland, Syria, 
Thailand and Tunisia, as well as the afore- 
mentioned letters from banks in the United 
Arab Republic, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. The regulation also provides a 
basis for present negotiations with Yugo- 
slavia. 

HAIL MASSER? 


As puzzling as any are the deals with 
Bank of Egypt. According to a CCC official, 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems 
“made the decision” to export commodities 
to the UAR, and “once this decision was 
made, we had no alternative but to accept 
the letters from the Bank of Egypt.” Ac- 
cording to a spokesman for that “advisory” 
council, however, it does not originate policy 
and expresses no opinion on the legality of 
proposals, It rules only on whether agency 
proposals are “in line with policy” of the 
national Administration. On this basis, it 
offered no objection last year to the proposed 
$70 miilion line of credit with Bank of Egypt. 
CCC went ahead as though it had carte 
blanche. 

“NOT PUBLIC DOMAIN” 

In summary, CCO’s recent program trans- 
actions with the UAR are shown in the 
accompanying table, These figures, It should 
be noted, were given to Barron's by CCC, 
The State Department is much more 
closed-mouth. After The New York Times, 
in a recent report, noted that UAR President 
Nasser threatened not to pay his country's 
debts to the U.S., Foggy Bottom was besieged 
with inquiries about the size of that debt. 
The official figure put out by State was $169.2 
million. However, when asked for a break- 
down (showing under what programs which 
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claims were acquired), State shot back: 
“That information is not in the public 
domain." 

How about those deals with the Iron Cur- 
tain countries? The $50 million to Poland 
is for three years at 7%. Half is for cotton 
and tobacco, calling for annual payments of 
accrued interest, plus a lump-sum payment 
of the entire principal after three years. 
The rest is for feed grains, rice, and barley 
(30,000 tons only), with payment of both 
principal and interest in equal annual in- 
stallments. Hungary's $10 million, running 
for three years at 7%, is for wheat, feed 
grains, cotton and tobacco. Equal annual 
payments of principal and interest are re- 
quired. The $13.2 million for Czechoslo- 
vakia, finally, is for grain sorghums, and has 
the same repayment terms. Meanwhile, 
NAC recently gave the nod to the follow-on 
$10 milllon for Yugoslavia; a CCC request 
for advice on an additional amount now is 
pending. CCC oficials say the interest rate 
will be around 7%. 

What comes next in CCC’s bridge-bulid- 
ing? By the end of this month, officials hope 
to issue their new regulation, permitting the 
agency to purchase private stocks for export 
credit sales. This would eliminate the need 
to tie the program to CCC's own stocks— 
currently, upland and extra-long-staple cot- 
ton, milled and brown rice, corn, cornmeal, 
barley, oats, rye, grain sorghums, wheat, 
wheat flour, bulgur, tobacco, cottonseed oll, 
soybean otli, nonfat dry milk, cheese and 
butter, 


SECTION 4 


The authority is based on Section 4 of 
PL 808, enacted last November, which states: 
“Commercial sales of agricultural commodi- 
ties out of private stocks on credit. terms of 
not to exceed three years may be financed 
by Commodity Credit Corp. under its Export 
Credit Sales Program. There are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to reimburse the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. annually for its actual costs 
incurred or to be incurred under its Export 
Credit Sales Program.” 

So far CCC has not sought an appropria- 
tion for the program. Undoubtedly, that 
explains why most members of Congress seem 
unaware of it. With Its $14.5 billion of un- 
tapped borrowing authority, the agency says 
it really may not need to ask for specific 
Congressional approval. Without it, they've 
already managed to go pretty far afield. 


Value, UAR letlers of credit accepted by CCC 


Month accepted Wheat our, Wheat, 36 | Tobacco, 36 | Edible olf, 
36 months? months! months? 12 months 
June 186 $4,303,512 |- $2,182,030 |._...._..__... 
lr 444 „„ „„ 6, 
August 6, 
September 5, 
October 6, 
November 6, 
December. 7, 
Junuury 1967.. 3 SA SEL ͤ—. —— 1, 
77 ̃˙ ica ae vse caves enema aue cen 
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t Repayabie lu 3 annual equal installments of principal and Interest. Most carry à 7 percent Interest rute. 


South Vietnam, one branch of our Armed 
Forces which has been the subject of 
much praise and attention—and de- 
servedly so—has been the U.S, Army’s 
Special Forces, known popularly as the 

Greer Berets” from their distinctive 
headgear. ; 

The Green Berets have compiled an 
admirable record, both in the skills of 
battle and in their ambassadorship 
abroad on behalf of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Only recently, the residents of the New 
Hampshire Second Congressional Dis- 


Green Berets Left Many Friends in New 
Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
the course of our difficult struggle in 
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trict were accorded a chance to view this 
fighting force firsthand and learn for 
themselves of their enviable record. 

For several weeks a group of Green 
Berets were stationed in New Hamp- 
shire’s Grafton County where they un- 
derwent special cold weather survival 
training. While there they made a fa- 
vorable impression on the residents, con- 
ducted themselves as good-will ambassa- 
dors of our Armed Forces, and left many 
friendships in their wake when they 
finally departed at the end of their train- 
ing period. 


As an example of the feeling these 
Green Berets left behind them, I am pre- 
senting here for my colleagues’ benefit, 
the fine editorial from the Plymouth, 
N. H.. Record. Its sentiments are typi- 
cal of those expressed by New Hamp- 
shirites as the Green Berets left for duty 
in Vietnam: 


To THE GREEN BERETS 

Whatever one's national inclinations, 
whether expressed through waving the flag. 
quiet repose or sincere difference, one thing 
is for certain; you cannot help but admire 
our Green Berets—for the job they are doing 
and the group of men they are. 

Here is a group of men who have volun- 
teered for this special branch, each for his 
own reasons. They are given the duty of 
performing what is directed from above— 
our nation’s leaders. Whether or not, in fact, 
they agree is subordinate to purpose. They 
are first United States soldiers, 

We would like to think of a day when wars, 
armies, guns and killing would no longer be 
necessary but each of us knows inside, and 
especially these men in uniform, that this 
will be an awful long time in coming while 
nations continue to struggle for power; some 
just, some criminal. 

The United States, be it right or wrong and 
in a present-day context, still represents an 
ideal coveted by most of the peoples on 
earth—a mation governed by the consent of 
the governed, 

We have our many failings, but at the 
same time like to feel we have fewer than 
anywhere else on earth. 

The Green Berets represent this spirit of 
humility in many theatres through their de- 
votion, comradeship, tolerance and the joy 
in doing a job. Whether jumping from a 
trembling aircraft for that exhilarating ex- 
perience or rubbing frostbitten toes at the 
end of the day, these men are made for their 
Job. 

The education has been ours and we are 
thankful and honored for having had our 
area chosen. For whatever these men have 
learned about skiing, cold weather survival 
and snowshoeing, we have learned tenfold 
in seeing mind conquer matter and the joy 
in doing a job together, for the good of all. 
The departure of the Green Berets from Plym- 
outh is unlike any other in years past for 
in those rumbling trucks go our soldiers 
and officers, our ambassadors, gentlemen, and 
most of all, our friends. In reality we must 
face the inevitable truth that some of the 
boys who have received orders to southeast 
Asia may not return from that teeming iand. 
But the job they have done now stands out 
50 much more vividly in our minds. In our 
Own humble, inadequate and Yankee manner 
we say—Good-bye and good luck to the 
Green Berets of the White Mts. and the 
World! 
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LIFT: A Unique Proposal To Improve 
Housing for Low-Income Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, in recent months members of both 
parties have begun a long-overdue ap- 
praisal of the housing problems in our 
cities and of our urban programs which 
have often failed to live up to expec- 
tations. As Senators CHARLES PERCY, 
JACOB Javits, and others in the Congress 
have pointed out: What is clearly needed 
is a fresh approach, some new catalyst 
by which we can benefit our cities and 
assist our low-income citizens by bring- 
ing them into a position of economic 
self-sufficiency. 

In the last survey of housing in this 
country, in 1960, we had a total of 58.2 
million units of housing. 

The shocking fact was discovered that 
10,952,000 of these units were classed as 
substandard, as defined by the Public 
Housing Administration. It was further 
noted that 826,259 owner-occupied units 
were classed as dilapidated, and that 
501,352 units classed as dilapidated were 
standing vacant. The need for action in 
this field is clearly evident. 

Last year citizens of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
recognized this need and implemented 
a plan to improve housing conditions for 
the less fortunate through a unique orga- 
nization called LIFT—Loan Improve- 
ment Fund Today. 

Conceived by John Milroy, a Kalama- 
zoo bank executive and president of the 
city school board, LIFT is designed to 
fill the void which exists between low- 
income families and the normal commer- 
cial lending institutions. A private non- 
profit organization, LIFT makes low 
interest home improvement loans to 
families who are turned away -as “high 
risks” by the major lending institutions. 
Money for these loans now comes from 
the voluntary contributions of Kalama- 
zoo County churchgoers. However, more 
substantial funding is anticipated from 
foundations and other interested groups 
as the program develops. 

The first “LIFT Sunday” appeal in 
Kalamazoo County churches realized 
nearly $16,000. And LIFT “lifted” its 
first family a few weeks ago by providing 
the money for a Kalamazoo couple, un- 
able to borrow elsewhere, to. remodel the 
inside of their aged home. Since then, 
two other nonprofit groups—the Kala- 
mazoo Housing Improvement Corp. and 
the Northside Development Association— 
have merged their efforts with LIFT to 
meet the housing needs for low-income 
families. 

The combined forces of these orga- 
nizations, with the support of the Kala- 
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mazoo County Council of Churches, are 
now staging another “LIFT Sunday” ap- 


‘peal, March 19, to accomplish their 


unified objectives. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
commend the citizens of Kalamazoo who 
have reached into their hearts to help 
some of the community’s struggling fam- 
ilies, and to urge everyone in the Kala- 
mazoo area to again participate in this 
worthy cause. 

For although this effort is presently 
small in scale and not a final answer 
to the need, it is refreshing to see a 
sound, workable program bring appreci- 
able progress in eliminating urban blight 
without massive Federal spending. 

It is also refreshing to see a program 
which puts the primary responsibility 
for better housing squarely where it be- 
longs—on the shoulders of the commu- 
nity and in the hands of its concerned 
citizenry. 

But more than this, Mr. Speaker, I 
hope that LIFT, and other programs like 
it, will focus attention on this pressing 
problem, and prompt my colleagues to 
bring out of this 90th Congress an effec- 
tive and efficient housing proposal for 
low-income families that will lessen the 
burden of government, combat commu- 
nity deterioration, and provide the mo- 
tivation to achieve greater human dignity 
and self-respect. 


Veterans’ Groups Endorse Veterans’ 
Apprenticeship Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been truly gratified with the response 
to H.R. 2383, the Veterans’ Apprentice- 
ship Assistance Act, which I introduced 
into the 90th Congress on January 16, 
1967. : 

From across the Nation organizations 
and individuals have written to express 
their endorsement and support for the 
proposal. In some cases, the bill has been 
supported in principle, with suggestions 
for amending it. 

In any case, this demonstration of 
interest is most welcome and signifies 
widespread concern about present inade- 
quacies in the cold war GI bill. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2383 
is designed to authorize on-the-job train- 
ing and apprenticeship programs under 
the GI bill enacted by Congress in the 
89th Congress. 


The GI bill as it was passed in the 
Senate and introduced by many of us in 
the House contained provision for the 
inclusion of apprenticeship programs. 
This provision was in the tradition of 
both the World War II and Korean wars 
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which included such training for vet- 
erars. 

Subsequently, however, the appren- 
ticeship training aid was struck in con- 
ference. As a result, thousands of re- 
turning Vietnam veterans who are not 
interested in academic education—but do 
want vocational training—will be unable 
to benefit from the GI bill. 

Key among organizations which are 
supporting H.R. 2383 are veterans’ 
groups. In order to acquaint my col- 
leagues with their views, I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp at this point letters 
which I have received from such groups: 

AMVETS, STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
Montgomery, Ala., February 14, 1967. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Sm: Please be advised that a Special 
Committee of AMVETS Post Commanders 
throughout the State of Alabama has re- 
ported favorably on H.R. 2383 (Veterans’ 
Apprenticeship Assistance Act), and that— 
acting on this recommendation—the State 
Executive Committee of AMVETS, De- 
partment of Alabama, meeting in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on February 12, 1967, has 
unanimously endorsed this proposal. 

You may feel free to inform any other vet- 
erans groups or any of your colleagues in 
Congress of our support of this bill and we 
hereby express our appreciation to you for 
your introduction and support of this bill, 
as well as other bills supported by you and 
favorable to the veterans of this nation. 

Very sincerely, 
Crartirme CasmMus, 
State Commander, 
Department of Alabama. 


AMVETS, Post No. 2, 
Anchorage, Alaska, February 20, 1967. 
Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: My sincere thanks for your letter 
of Feb. Ist. I will send letters to my con- 
gressman from Alaska, and also pass the word 
along to the members of our Post's. 

We are and have been spending vast 
amounts of money in our Foreign Aid, and 
World Peace Programs. I personally feel we 
should, and very well able to spend a few 
dollars here at home. 

H.R. 2383 has very good merits, and I wish 
you the best for its future. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
PHIL Copson, 
Commander. 


AMVETS, 
NATIONAL Caprrat Post 15, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deag Mr. Zastocet: You are to be con- 
gratulated for having the vision to sponsor a 
bill of such vital importance to the future of 
our Country. We of Post #15 support H.R. 
2383 as legislation which must become law. 

With every good wish for success, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH Aronson, 
Commander. 


AMVETS, 
DEPARTMENT or New YORK, 
Bronx, N.Y., March 7, 1967. 

Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DO. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ZABLOCKI; Your Bill 
H.R. 2383 was read to the Executive Commit- 
teemen of AMVETS Department of New York 
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at our last State Exeoutive Committee meet- 
ing held on February 19, 1967 at the Bronx 
Whitestone Motel, Bronx, New York. 

The members of our State Executive Com- 
mittee were in complete accord with your 
feelings as outlined in this Bill. 

I am most happy to inform you that there 
was an unanimous vote by our State Execu- 
tive Committee to completely support you in 
your efforts to get this Bill passed. 

Trusting that you shall be successful in 
your efforts to get passage of H.R. 2383, we 
remain. 

Yours for AMVETS, 
Dick THORNSLAD, 
Adjutant. 
Fesroary 14, 1967. 
Representative CLEMENT J. ZaBLocKt, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN- ZABLOCKI: Having read 
the information on H.B, 2383, which you so 
thoughtfully sent to me I find I am in com- 
plete accord with your line of thinking. 

It would be a miscarriage of justice to ex- 
clude the Viet Nam veteran from on-the-job 
or vocational training. 

Granted the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee found abuses of this program in the 
past. This I feel should rest upon the 
shoulders of those who administered this 
program, not the veteran in Viet Nam who is 
fighting for his country. 

Sincerely, 
DALE LIVINGSTON, 
National Executive Committeeman, 
Ohio Department of AMVETS, 

P.S. Attached is a sheet on which you will 
find the names of many veterans who also 
agree with your thinking: 


Donald E. Wyatt, H. E. Grenter, Jerry” 


Stanley, Cuba S. Becker, Diego Ramirz, Paul 
R. Delgado, Donald A. Nelson, Frank Gon- 
zalez, Clinton R. Wattmer, Germaine Nelson, 
Joan Stanley, Reil Wyatt, Arlle Mae Watson, 
Justine Delgado, Saturmina Ramirz. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI, INC., 
Jeferson City, Mo., February 15, 1967. 
Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ZaBLOCKI: I am most 
appreciative of the information received 
from you concerning H.R. 2383 a bill to cor- 
rect the inequities apparent in previous leg- 
islation concerning the Vietnam Veterans. 

Personally I have been greatly concerned 
by the deficiency in the present G.I. bill 
which did not consider the great need for 
vocational type training as well as academic, 
and as Commander of the Missouri Depart- 
ment of the American Legion I am most ap- 
preciative of your efforts as expressed In the 
current bill which ts up for consideration. 

Please accept my thanks for your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BARRON, 
Department Commander. 


— 


THE AMERICAN LECION, 
DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 
Austin, Ter, February 21, 1967. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI; Thank you 

very much for your letter of February 1, 
1967, and the copy of the Fact Sheet on H.R. 
2383. 

We in The American Legion in Texas very 
much appreciate your interest in the welfare 
of veterans and particularly those of the 
Vietnam period and wish to advise that your 
recommendations closely parallel those rec- 
ommendations of The American Legion. We 
are studying your proposals and you can 
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be assured that we appreciate what you are 
to do in behalf of our veterans. 
With kindest regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack W. FLYNT, 
Department Commander. 


VETERANS OF WoRLD War I 
or THe U.S.A., INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1967. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Rayburn House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: I congratu- 
late you on your bill, H.R. 2383, and appreci- 
ate your forwarding your fact sheet thereon 
to me. 

I, during my business days, did train seven 
(T) World War II veterans in my business as 
floor setters, tile setters, and so forth, and 
Iam happy to endorse this bill of yours, H.R. 
2383. 


If there is anything further that I, as Na- 
tional Commander of this organization, can 
do, I will be most happy to hear from you. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Wacker, 
National Commander, 


Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
more than happy to join with my col- 
leagues in commemorating two import- 
ant events in the history of progress for 
women's rights in the United States. 
The first is the birthday of Susan B. 
Anthony, a leader in the effort to gain 
political equality for women which cul- 
minated in the adoption, in 1920, of the 
19th amendment to the Constitution. 
The second is the 50th anniversary of 
the seating of the first woman in Con- 
gress. On March 4, 1917, Jeannette 
Rankin, of Montana, took her seat in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
thus became the first woman to serve in 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 
Both of these ladies will long be remem- 
bered for the part which they played in 
the history of progress for women’s 
rights in the United States. 

As a woman and a Member of the 
House of Representatives since 1950, I 
am proud to pay tribute to these ladies 
because it was by their initial efforts 
that equal rights for women was 
achieved. 

Recently the pace for recognition of 
equal rights for women has been acceler- 
ated. We all owe recent Congresses a 
debt of gratitude for many of these 
changes, which have added to still fur- 
ther equality for women. The Equal Pay 
for Women Act, which was signed into 
law by the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy on June 10, 1963, was a most im- 
portant step toward the more equitable 
treatment of women. I was most for- 
tunate to have served the presiding 
officer of the House of Reprenentatives 
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during the debate on that bill, and also 
to have been with President Kennedy 
when he signed this bill into law. 
Another milestone was the extension of 
the equal opportunity provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, to prohibit dis- 
crimination based on sex. Much prog- 
ress has been made and still more should 
be made in order to correct the inequities 
which still exist. 

Recently I learned of a story of Susan 
B. Anthony which I will always remem- 
ber and which I will attempt to relate as 
briefly as possible. I think it is perti- 
nent to all who seek public. office. 

Susan Anthony had accepted an in- 
vitation to speak in a small town and, 
after a long journey through a heavy 
Snowstorm to keep this commitment, she 
arrived at the station, where she was 
greeted by the stationmaster who told 
her that he was sure no one would attend 
the meeting to hear her speak. With his 
help, she proceeded to the town hall, 
Where she was scheduled to give her 
address, and on arriving there, she found 
the janitor and his little son attempting 
to shovel a pathway into the hall. He, 
too, told her that no one would attend 
the meeting and that he would help her 
to her lodging. Susan Anthony went 
into the hall and gave her address, 
en to by the janitor and his small 

n. 

Many years later, that State passed 
the 19th amendment, granting women’s 
suffrage, by only one vote. That vote 
was cast by the little boy who attended 
that meeting and, in his argument in 
the State legislature, he claimed that he 
had to vote for the rights of women, due 
to the courage of Susan B. Anthony 
and due to the fine address she gave ọn 
that cold, cold night. 


A Viet Village That Came Back to Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, US. 
troops in the Republic of Vietnam have 
the primary mission of defeating enemy 
Main forces and destroying their base 
areas while Vietnamese units are devot- 
ing their priority of effort to operations 
in direct support of pacification. How- 
ever, it is important that we understand 
that U.S. forces are also directly sup- 
Porting pacification, particularly in areas 
Where there are insufficient Vietnamese 
troops to perform this critical function. 
An example of this support was recently 
reported in the Chicago Daily News. 
The article accurately points out an- 
other way our forces are contributing to 
the effort in the Republic of Vietnam. 
In these days of overemphasis on alleged 
errors of our troops in bombing or shell- 
ing the wrong city or village, the reading 
of this article should be refreshing to the 
83 of the House of Representa- 

ves. 
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The article follows: 
A Vier VILLAGE THAT CAME Back To LIFE 
(By Raymond R. Coffey) 

Race Kren, SOUTH VieTnam.—Four 
months ago, Rach Kien was a ghost town. 

The population had dwindled from 3,500 
to less than 300, the rice mill and schoois 
were closed, most of the shops lining the 
dusty market square were shuttered, sur- 
rounding rice paddies were abandoned, and 
most of the houses in town were empty. 

And the Viet Cong were in complete con- 
trol. 

Today the population has climbed back 
above the 700 mark, more people are return- 
ing to their homes every day, the market is 
bustling and there is reguiar service by 12 
to 15 buses between here and Saigon daily. 

The Vietnamese government is back in 
business in Rach Kien, and the Viet Cong 
have been driven out. 

What made the difference Is the presence 
of the U.S. Army, which sent a battalion of 
infantry here last December in one of the 
first American moves into the Mekong Delta. 

What's being done in Rach Kien, a dis- 
trict town in Long An Province about 15 
miles south of Saigon, is almost a textbook 
illustration of what the experts mean when 
they talk about pacification of the Viet- 
namese countryside. 

The most important element in pacifica- 
tion is not providing handouts of food or 
building new schools but providirg secu- 
rity. 

People have to be convinced that if they 
line up with the government, they are going 
to be protected—and that the protection is 
not suddenly going to disappear and leave 
them to reprisals by the Viet Cong. 

In late November, 1965, the Vietnamese 
government and troops completely withdrew 
from Rach Kien under increasing Viet Cong 
pressure. 

Most of the townspeople fied right behind 
them. 

Then in December, 1966, the U.S. Army 
sent a battalion of the 25th Division down 
here. 

That battalion was replaced a month ago 
by the 8d Battalion, 39th Regiment, 9th In- 
fantry Division, commanded by Lt. Col. W. R. 
Richardson of Augusta, Ga., and the results 
of the U.S. presence have been remarkable. 

“This is a sort of pilot project to see what 
we could do about re-establishing the Viet- 
namese government here and giving the peo- 
ple the kind of security they could believe 
in," said Capt. Walter E. Cramer of Savannah, 
Ga., the battalion's civic action officer. 

The government is back in business. An 
acting district chief, a village chief and a 
hamlet chief are in residence here. 

Two teachers who fled have returned and 
a school has been reopened in a former 
Buddhist temple with more than 100 pupils, 

“At first, only about one third of the shops 
in the market were open,” Cramer said. 
“Now it’s about two-thirds. We've even got 
two jewelry stores and the owners feel se- 
cure enough to put their stuff out on dis- 

lay.” 
p The Americans have conducted a medical 
program in which Army medics and the 
battalion doctor have treated more than 800 
persons in Rach Kien and the surrounding 
area, 

Three or four nights a week more than 200 
people gather in the marketplace to watch 
television or movies provided by the Amer- 
icans. 

The battalion is also installing electricity 
in the school and other town and 
provides the people with about 3,000 gallons 
of drinking water a day. 

The villagers are once again working their 
rice paddies, carrying Vietnamese flags into 
the fields with them so that the Americans 
don’t mistake them for Viet Cong. 
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There are still plenty of Viet Cong around. 
Just two miles south of Rach Rien, the 
Americans can't get near the village of My 
Le without getting shot at. 

But the battalion is gradual! hin; 
influence outward, running pa a ae 
tions to clear the enemy out of areas around 
Rach Kien. 


In Support of Anticrime Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee No. 5 are today holding hear- 
ings for the first time on the Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act of 1967. The need 
to give Federal help to local law-enforce- 
ment agencies, especially in large metro- 
politan areas such as Cleveland, Ohio, 
which is part of my district, is obvious. 
All one has to do to see that more men 
and equipment, plus innovative ideas, are 
needed in the fight against crime on the 
streets, is to pick up a copy of almost any 
newspaper from any community of sub- 
stantial size. This front-page story from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer on Monday, 
March 3, is a perfect example of the 
problem local communities face—a prob- 
lem which I consider to be exceptionally 
grave at this point and one that needs 
the attention of all public officials, Fed- 
eral, State, and local. The article fol- 
lows: 

MURDER RATE Zooms IN CLEVELAND 

Fiye days of bloodshed last week in which 
a CTS bus driver and two East Side grocers 
were shot to death have increased Cleveland's 
1967 homicides to 35. 

This is 21 more than at this time in 1966. 
And last year Cleveland recorded an all- 
time high of 156 murders, 

At this rate, Cleveland's murder toll could 
reach 200 by the end of 1967. Police regard 
this as nearly unavoidable—even with enact- 
ment of gun registration laws. 

Two policemen who regularly deal with 
the illegal use of weapons said gun registra- 
tion could not begin to control firearms in 
the commission of crimes. 

“The average person involved in these 
murders isn't going to come to the police 
station to register his weapon,” said Lt. 
Michael Roth, head of the arms unit. 

“He won't come in even if there is a reg- 
istration law saying he will go to jail if he 
doesn't.” 

“Criminals won't be stopped by gun permit 
laws,“ said Sgt. Harry G. Leisman, who is 
assigned to city jail and is president of the 
Cuyahoga County Pistol League. 

“They will go to another city, another 
state, even another country to get the 
weapons they want.” 

“Many of the weapons we have seized in 
murders are foreign makes,“ Roth said, 

“Congress and the President should seal 
off this import of foreign guns,” Roth said, 
“even though it would be unpopular because 
gun imports are big business and the mail- 
order houses wouldn't like it.” 

Few American guns turn up in crimes, 
Roth said, because manufacturers’ serial 
numbers and purchasers’ names are recorded 
at the time of sale. American guns, he noted 
are more expensive. 
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Sgt. Leisman cited statistics to show that 
gun registration would be ineffective in halt- 
ing many Cleveland street crimes. 

“Of about 240 robberies in a recent period, 
there was no weapon of any kind used in 
about two-thirds of these cases,” he said. “I 
wonder how many of the ‘armed’ robberies 
in this period were committed with biank 
starter pistols sold in many stores?” 

Leisman added: The real problem is the 
human being. He is the one who handles the 
weapon. Historically the human being has 
not done too well in his efforts to avold war, 
violence and brutality.” 

“Rigid enforcement of the law is the only 
answer,” Roth sald. 

“Criminals,” Leisman said, “must be 
treated by the courts as the dangerous ani- 
mals they are and not as good little boys 
who were raised in bad neighborhoods and 
made littlesemistakes by robbing five or six 
old women or cutting someone's throat after 
a backyard argument.” 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me say 
I am very pleased the President has seen 
fit to recognize the problems of crime in 
our cities, and I hope legislation is passed 
that will help cities like Cleveland solve 
this terrible and serious problem. I also 
think the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, EMANUEL CELLER, should be 
commended for taking prompt action on 
the proposed crime bills. 


Mounting Public Outcry on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic outcry against decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court hampering the prosecu- 
tion of crime continues to mount. The 
dissenting opinions in the famed Mi- 
randa case expressed, in no uncertain 
language, the dire effects of the majority 
ruling on the law-abiding citizens of our 
Nation. 

A respectable and respected minority 
of the members of the President's Crime 
Commission have cited the need for over- 
coming these Supreme Court decisions. 

Judiciary Committee hearings are 
commencing today on administration- 
sponsored anticrime legislation. It is 
hoped that full attention may be given 
also to the need for achieving the consti- 
tutional objective of “justice,” not only 
for the criminally accused but for the 
law-abiding citizens as well. 

In the Tuesday, March 14, Wall Street 
Journal, an editorial emphasized the 
need for reform in order to overcome 
the unconscionable advantage given to 
the accused at this time. I call to the 
attention of colleagues this editorial, en- 
titled “Crime and Ideology,” which reads 
as follows: 

Crime AND IDEOLOGY 

Citizens worried about mounting crime 
can thank a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
for taking testimony on how recent Supreme 
Court decisions have hampered law enforce- 
ment, an issue which the Administration’s 


touted anti-crime crusade has pointedly 
avoided. 
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The practical effects of these decisions, 
several commentators make clear, are omi- 
nous. They give the criminal so much lee- 
way even a self-confessed murderer can go 
free. Beyond that, we're convinced, an analy- 
sis of the philosophy the decisions reflect 
would tell the nation a good deal about its 
crime problem. 

The Judiciary subcommittee under Sena- 
tor McCLELLAN heard Philadelphia District 
Attorney Arlen Specter testify that the 
Court's decisions have meant the loss or 
abandonment of many prosecutions. And 
Judge J. Edward Lumbard, chief of the Sec- 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals, said High 
Court decisions and other influences have 
made it so difficult to convict criminals that 
“It is unthinkable” the nation could allow 
such a situation to persist. 

Similarly, a minority statement tn the re- 
port of the President's Crime Commission 
pointed out how recent decisions have sharp- 
ly limited traditional use of confessions and 
even threaten to preclude police interroga- 
tion of suspects. The minority asked If “the 
scales have tilted in favor of the accused and 
against law enforcement and the public fur- 
ther than the best interest of the country 
permits.” 

The statement concluded that such an 
imbalance does indeed exist, and called for 
nothing less than a Constitutional amend- 
ment modifying the Bill of Rights. The 
modifications would insure the police an op- 
portunity for interrogation, permit use of any 
truly voluntary confessions and allow pros- 
ecutors to comment on the silence of the 
accused. 

This minority statement was written by 
four distinguished attorneys, three of whom 
are past presidents of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Three additional members of the 
panel concurred, meaning the statement was 
backed by over a third of the Crime Com- 
mission. Here is a plvotal issue of law en- 
forcement, raised by the most responsible 
quarters, which demands attention and 
exploration, 

Yet not only was the statement Ignored in 
subsequent Administration proposals, but 
the majority of the Commission itself 
managed not to utter one word about the is- 
sue in its 300-page report. The reason for 
the curious silence, we suspect, is much the 
same as the original reason the decisions were 
made. That is, to many the doctrines in- 
volved are not subjects for rational debate, 
but articles of faith. 

Take the decisions expanding the privilege 
against self-incrimination, The Crime Com- 
mission minority statement noted that 
among legal scholars, “the question is now 
being increasingly asked whether the full 
scope of the privilege, as recently construed 
and expanded, is justified either by its long 
and tangled history or by any genuine need 
in a criminal trial.“ 

Certainly, in none of the instant cases was 
there much indication that previous police 
practice had served to convict innocent per- 
sons. Rather than legal precedent or prac- 
tical justice, the source of the Supreme Court 
majority's decisions favoring criminals was 
its own rarefied ideology. This has become 
50 apparent that even a liberal columnist 
like Joseph’ Kraft has recently been com- 
menting on “the weakness of the liberal 
theology as a rationale for judicial deter- 
mination,” 

Their connection with this secular theology 
gives the Court decisions an importance 
beyond even their great practical effect. For 
it is the same ideology that holds, in gross 
exaggeration of several certain truths, that 
a criminal is an object of sympathy desery- 
ing every break, that soclety sins against 
the criminal rather than the other way 
around, that a lawbreaker bears no individ- 
ual moral responsibility. 

By starting with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions embodying that ideology so completely, 
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some subcommittee or commission might be 
able to trace its pervasive effects, and its con- 
comitant dilution of every variety of moral 
authority. 

The exploration would expose one impor- 
tant root of today’s troublesome crime prob- 
lem, a root many Ideologists would prefer 
to keep hidden, 


Labels on the American Political Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, political 
labels have always been a source of great 
controversy. They have “made” indi- 
viduals, or they have destroyed them, 
mainly because the meaning attributed 
to such labels was not really understood. 

Mr. Ray J. McHugh, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Copley Press 
has written an interesting editorial on 
this subject and I place it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

A New LABEL: TRADITIONAL AMERICAN 


It has become apparent that traditional 
labels applied to the major American politi- 
cal philosophies have lost most of their sig- 
nificance, particularly the word “conserva- 
tive.” 

In the classic political sense, a conserva- 
tive is a person who seeks only to preserve 
existing institutions and views. This has 
never really been true—conservatives are 
not opposed to change and ess. 

The important distinction is that they 
seek progress on an orderly basis within the 
framework of the Constitution and the tra- 
ditions of the United States of America. 

Clearly a new and more accurate term Is 
needed on the national scene to describe 
correctly the core philosophies of many of 
those we call “Conservatives” today. 

What could be more appropriate than 
“Traditional American! —a title that trans- 
cends party lines, clears false connotations 
and delineates a philosophy that is gaining 
momentum among American voters? 

Who is a Traditional American? 

A Traditional American is a person who 
like the Founding Fathers believes this na- 
tion is divinely blessed by the Creator, and, 
therefore, reverence and trust in God are a 
national heritage. 

The Traditional American believes im- 
plicitly in the rights, safeguards and repub- 
lican form of government established by the 
Constitution and its amendments, 

The Traditional American believes that 
government cannot give what is already 
Creator-endowed,; but that it governs with 
consent of the governed, deriving its power 
from the people. He believes that minimum 
necessary government and authority closest 
to the local level are best. 

The Traditional American respects moral- 
ity, law and order, seeking necessary change 
through established legal means not through 
street warfare. 

The Traditional American believes tn the 
right of private property and its great corol- 
lary, the free enterprise system, an economic 
formula that has made the United States 
the most prosperous nation in history. 

The Traditional American is a patriot in 
the full sense of the word. He is proud of 
the heritage, customs, legends, glories and 
flag of his nation, knowing these are among 
things that carry the national meaning to 
successful generations, By definition “tra- 
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dition" is the handing down of knowledge 
through the generations. 

The Traditional American believes in a 
strong national defense, knowing our bless- 
ings are coveted by others with far. less 
scruples. He is ready to stand for his coun- 
try in its hours of need, offering his life if 
necessary. 

The Traditional American is many more 
things that together have built the United 
States of America into the nation that it is 
today. The progress he advocates is the 
only true and lasting progress because it is 
built on s foundation of tried and true 
principles and with the mortar of reason 
and equality, 


Subversion by Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent editorial by Norman Cousins 
concerning the Central Intelligence 
Agency which appeared in the March 4 
edition of the Saturday Review, The 
editorial discusses the recent disclosure 
of CIA funding of domestic organizations 
and traces the history of the activities 
of this Agency. Since some time has 
elapsed since the CIA’s funding activities 
came to light, there is a danger that 
the initial debate will end without the 
establishment of effective controls over 
the Agency. The editorial calls for the 
continuation of the debate and shows the 
great need for a congressional oversight 
committee such as the one proposed in 
my bill, House Joint Resolution 305. 

The editorial follows: 

SUBVERSION sy GOVERNMENT 


The CIA was conceived twenty years ago as 
& specific response to the global subversive 
activities of communism. It was decided, on 
the highest levels of government, that what 
the U.S. needed was a super-secret agency 
with worldwide capabilities—an agency far 
more secret than even the FBI. 

The CIA was specifically exempted at the 
start from most of the checks and balances 
that are indigenous to American Constitu- 
tional government. The funds at its disposal 
Might run into billions of dollars, but there 
Was no requirement for open public or legis- 
lative debate or review. The agency would 
be responsible to the President and would 
Operate through a watchdog committee in 
Congress but even this procedure was at yari- 
ance with the Constitutional requirements. 

The work of the CIA was divided into two 
broad areas. One area involved the operation 
Of a top-level information-gathering service 
that would make its reports available 
to the security centers of government, such 
as the White House, Department of Defense, 
Department of State. The second area was 
an operational branch that would carry out 
top-secret activities designed to advance 
the national interests of the United States. 

It is now essential, on the basis of avail- 
able but limited information, to attempt an 
assessment. 

The analyses and reports compiled by the 
information or intelligence arm of the CIA, 
according to many competent observers in- 
side and outside government, have been of 
the highest order. 
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It is over the action area, however, that 
the difficulties and the debates have arisen. 
The most recent disclosures about the CIA 
concern secret government funds being chan- 
neled into universities, labor unions, and 
organizations of students, newsmen, and 
businessmen. CIA officials privately would 
probably point to such activities as being 
among their finest achievements. For these 
were no cloak-and-dagger operations involv- 
ing thefts of secret documents or under- 
ground acts of daring and violence. These 
activities have been part of an effort to 
mount an intellectual and cultural counter- 
offensive against the threat of communist 
ideology. The CIA was shrewd enough to 
know that the most effective forces it could 
recruit and send into the field would come 
not from the far right but from the center 
and the non-communist left. In the case of 
the international meetings of students, news- 
men, and labor leaders, the main purpose 
of the CIA was not to use Americans as agents 
but to give the United States top-level rep- 
resentation at world intellectual or economic 
meetings involving opportunities for leader- 
ship. 

Defenders of these CIA activities say that 
the nation has been well served by what they 
describe as a highly sophisticated and knowl- 
edgeable counter-ofiensive against the 
enemies of cultural and political freedom. 
Tt is also said that the CIA, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field, has maintained the 
highest standards in the recruiting of its 

rsonnel. 

5 But all this is beside the main point. For 
what is intended as a defense of the CIA 
actually constitutes its severest indictment. 
It has now been demonstrated that even the 
most well-intentioned purposes and projects, 
when conceived and carried out within the 
context of undercover operations, carry pen- 
alties that far outweigh any good that might 
be achieved. The abuses of the CIA are not 
chargeable to poor judgment of its officials. 
The abuses are inherent in the terrible mis- 
conception behind the existence of the CIA. 

The secret underwriting by the CIA of 
activities by the National Student Associa- 
tion is a case in point. Some student leaders 
who cooperated with the CIA were exempted 
from the draft. All were required to lie and 
to sign oaths saying they would not reveal 
the true state of affairs. 

Half the nation’s population is under the 
age of twenty-five. It is always risky to 
characterize the dominant mood of any gen- 
eration, but there are many indications that 
many of the young people of this country 
today are losing confidence in the ability of 
their elders to operate & civilization respon- 
sibly or to demonstrate the kind of integrity 
that can provide a moral tone for the s0- 
ciety. The discovery that the government 
itself has played a corrupting role is not 
likely to have a cleansing effect on the atti- 
tudes of the ete people toward adult- 

roved institutions. 

ehe misconception behind the existence of 
the CIA is a simple one. That misconception 
is that it is possible and proper to turn over 
to a group of men, the kind of authority 
and power that the US. Constitution was 
specifically designed to prevent. In fact, 
the very existence of the CIA is a monument 
to the failure of the recent and present gen- 
eration of policymakers — sarmon to 
take the basic philosophy 
seriously. The main point or principle that 
emerged from the work of the Philadelphia 
Constitutional Convention was that the big- 
gest danger to human freedom was repre- 
sented not just by bad men at the heads of 
bad governments but by good men who were 
put in positions where they were able to 

te outside the law. The Founding 
Fathers didn't have to be told that extraor- 
dinary situations would arise in which ex- 
traordinary authority might be required. 
What concerned them, however, was that the 
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existence of such situations might stampede 
and misiead men into creating a mechanism 
that in itself would be subversive of Consti- 
tutional government. 


While the full story of the CIA in practice, 
as apart from theory, is Known only to a few, 
enough is now known to underscore the 
foresight of the American Founders. Con- 
sider Cuba. When President John F. Ken- 
nedy came to office, he was confronted by a 
fully developed plan to equip and finance an 
emigré invasion of Cuba. The effort failed, 
despite extravagant advance assurances to 
the contrary. The President was urged to 
bail out the enterprise by authorizing the 
use of American troops for invasion purposes, 
This the President refused to do—not be- 
cause the might of the United States was 
inadequate for such an objective, but be- 
cause the President had a sense of history, 
respect for the moral position of the United 
States in the world, and was opposed to the 
killing of thousands of Cubans, 

The Cuban episode revealed one aspect of 
the grave danger represented by the CIA. 
This was that it could set forces in motion 
which could impel an American President, 
governed by considerations of national pride, 
to depart from his own basic policies. Presi- 
dent Kennedy had the widsom and the cour- 
age to avoid compounding a national error. 
It would be a serious mistake, however, to 
suppose that such qualities are automatically 
built into the Presidency. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower sought to 
ease world tensions by exploring with the 
Soviet Union the possibility of bringing the 
spiraling world arms race under control. He 
wanted to take full advantage of any genu- 
ine change in Soviet leadership following the 
death of Josef Stalin. The President’s moves 
in this direction were blocked by the action 
of the CIA in penetrating the airspace of the 
Soviet Union with a spying plane at precisely 
the time a Paris summit meeting was about 
to begin. The President was persuaded by 
the head of the CIA to identify himself with 
the incident, lest it appear before the world 
that the President had been cut off from the 
nation's own security policies. 


General Eisenhower ordered the discontin- 
uation of the spying planes over Russian ter- 
ritory, but the episode undermined his long- 
held hope that he could make a fundamental 
contribution to the enlargement of world 
peace. No one knows whether the summit 
meeting, if it had been held, would have 
altered history, but it is not inconceivable 
that a dent might have been made in the 
arms race, possibly including the signing of a 
nuclear test ban and a nonproliferation 
treaty, In any event, it was demonstrated 
once again that the CIA had veto power over 
US. policy. 

The role of the CIA in Vietnam is a matter 
of speculation, One of the sticking points in 
the Geneva negotiations of 1954 that ended 
the French occupation of Indo-China had to 
do with the provision in the Geneva Treaty 
calling for all outside forces to leave the area. 
Premier Mendés-France of France has said he 
was pressed at the negotiations to provide 
assurance that the departure of the French 
would not be the signal for the arrival of 
the Americans. Mendés-France replied he 
had no reason to believe that the United 
States would not respect the terms of the 
Geneva Treaty. Shortly after the French 
left, the United States moved into Laos and 
Vietnam. The Bao Dai government in South 
Vietnam was replaced by that of U.S.-backed 
Ngo Dinh Diem. The countrywide free elec- 
tions specified in the Geneva agreement were 
called off by South Vietnam. Shortly there- 
after, the Vietcong started its campaign of 
assassination, terror, and subversion against 
the South. The Vietcong was backed by 
North Vietnam but a large part of its total 
military supplies—at one point it reached an 
estimated 80 per cent—came from the United 
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States, having been captured or turned over 
by Vietcong sympathizers, 

Eventually, the Diem government was 
violently overthrown from within and its 
President killed.in a coup in which the United 
States was a tacit partner, according to for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam Frederick 
G. Nolting, Jr. The Ambassador said he be- 
lieved it was not the CIA but the State De- 
parment that gave its approval to the enter- 
prise. Be that as it may, the critical point 
here is that the government of the United 
States was involved in the subversion of an- 
other government. The overthrow and 
murder of Diem made a shambles of Amer- 
ica’s declaration that it came into South 
Vietnam at the express invitation of that 
government in order to keep it from being 
subverted. 

As for Laos, this observer has no in- 
formation about the role of the CIA in 
the ghastly mistake that led the United 
States in 1960 to help Phoum! Nosavan stage 
his military coup against the elected govern- 
ment of Souvanna Phouma. What is known, 
however, is that the coup touched off a civil 
war, with the United States in the incredible 
position of supplying arms to both sides and 
paying the salaries of both armies. 

Eventually, the United States helped to 
restore the government of Souvanna Phouma, 
but the incredible misadventure had mean- 
while taken the lives of thousand of civil- 
ians and soldiers. 

While in Vientiane, Laos, in 1960, I met a 
pilot from the Tom Dooley Hospital who told 
me he had just turned down an offer of 
$3,000 a month from the CIA to fly arms 
secretly to a corner of Burma where rem- 
nants of the Chinese Nationalist Army had 
settled after the revolution. Several weeks 
after my encounter with the pilot, I read 
newspaper reports about demonstrations 
outside the U.S. Embassy in Rangoon when 
it became known that the United States had 
violated Burmese sovereignty and had jeop- 
ardized Burma’s security vis-a-vis its power- 
ful neighbor to the north. If one aspect of 
the work of the CIA is to make friends for 
the United States, this particular aim was 
not furthered in Burma. 

The Secretary of State has justified these 
activities by describing them as an inevitable 
concomitant of international life in the 
world today. The United States, he has said, 
should not be the only country to stand 
aloof from such undertakings. 

This remarkable statement misses the 
main points at issue, One point is that one 
of the characteristics that distinguishes the 
United States from totalitarian countries is 
the trust that it can inspire both in its own 
people and in other peoples throughout the 
world. How do we weaken the communist 
conspiracy or any other conspiracy when we 
make other nations uncertain and suspicious 
about the depth and range of our secret ac- 
tivities inside their countries? Is it estab- 
blished that the only effective way of dealing 
with totalitarians is to imitate them? 

A second point has to do with the concept 
of a free society held by those who are now 
acting in its name. When did the American 
people give their representatives in govern- 
ment the right to engage in the subversion 
of other governments or to decide arbitrarily 
and outside Constitutional how 
thelr money is to be spent, or to involve its 
own citizens in secret oaths, or to give some 
citizens special privileges for playing the 
game? 

The third point is that there is no more 
pathetic fallacy than the notion that such 
enterprises can be carried out without cor- 
rupting those who are part of them. Those 
who believe that it is possible to mount a 
CIA In a free society and keep its operations 
sanitary are poor students of history. More- 
over, the notion that it is possible to keep 
these operations totally secret is a species of 
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Nothing would be easier than to attempt to 
pin the blame on a few government officials. 
The blame must reach into the society as a 
whole. Nothing as large as this could have 
come this far without the involvement of 
large elements of the American community. 

A government now exists within a govern- 
ment. That interior government has not 
been elected. It cannot easily be replaced or 
recalled. But neither is it beyond the reach 
of the American people. It will be said that 
the nation’s security requires that further 
debate over the CIA be closed. But it is 
precisely in the name of national security 
that the debate must be pursued—that is, if 
the national security bears any relationship 
to what the nation is all about. 


Representative Machen Opposes Burning 
at Kenilworth Dump 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had the privilege of testifying be- 
fore a joint hearing by the Senate Sub- 
committees on Business and Commerce 
and Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety on the problem of stopping 
the open air burning health menace at 
the Kenilworth dump. This is a vital 
problem to the governments and the 
residents of the District and of Prince 
Georges County and with unanimous 
consent, I include my testimony in the 
Appendix at this point: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HERVEY G. 
MACHEN, DEMOCRAT, OF MARYLAND, ON THE 
KENILWORTH Dump, Berors Two SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEES, MARCH 14, 1967 


I wish to express my gratitude to Senators 
Morse and Tydings and their distinguished 
colleagues for holding a full hearing into a 
matter of such significance to residents of the 
District and of Prince Georges County. 

It only takes a situation like the open air 
burning at the Kenilworth Dump to drama- 
tize the need for regional cooperation and 
action toward two problems that do not rec- 
ognize state, county or city lines: Air pollu- 
tion and waste disposal. And we are faced 
with both of these problems in dealing with 
the Kenilworth Dump. 

It is unfortunate that these problems 
have reached the critical point. It is un- 
fortunate that two important subcommitees 
of the Senate must deyote their valuable 
time to hearings and consideration of these 
primarily local problems. And the most un- 
fortunate aspect of the whole controversy, to 
me, is that we are trying to solve them in 
something of a vacuum because of the gov- 
ernmental relationships that are pecullar to 
the metropolitan area. 

I believe that you gentlemen are in the 
position of mediating the differences of opin- 
fon in this controversy in order to arrive at 
a solution that is fair and equitable to the 
governments involved and .to the residents 
of Prince Georges County and the District. 
We all know what the problems are and 
that they demand swift and reasonable 
remedy in order to relieve our citizens of the 
environmental menace emanating from the 
dump. 

But how will it be done? 

I would like to address my remarks at the 
proposal pending before the District Com- 
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missioners recommending a sanitary landfill 
on District property at Muirkirk as an al- 
ternative to Kenilworth’s open air burning 
until the new incinerator is completed three 
to five years from now. 

My initial reaction to the proposal was 
that if it became a reality, I wanted strict 
assurances that open air burning would not 
be transferred from the Kenilworth Dump to 
the Muirkirk sanitary landfill, and that upon 
opening of the new incinerator the sanitary 
landfill operation at Buirkirk would cease. 
On Feb. 6, 1967, I wrote to Walter N. To- 
briner, president of the Board of District 
Commissioners, asking about this. 

Commissioner Tobriner replied on Feb. 15, 
1967, and assured me that in his words, "in 
the day-to-day operation of the proposed 
sanitary landfill itself there will be no burn- 
ing.” As to the question of closing the san- 
itary landfill after three years, he said that 
“I think there is no question of this be- 
cause, if for no other reason, the capacity of 
the Muirkirk site will then have been ex- 
hausted.” Mr. Chairman, at this point I 
will offer Commissioner Tobriner’s letter for 
the record as Exhibit 1. 

Mr. Chairman, recently I received a num- 
ber of letters and a petition from residents 
of the Muirkirk-Beltsville-Vansville Heights 
area opposing the proposed sanitary landfill 
on the grounds of possible danger from 
trucks, a possible public nuisance, and the 
contention that property values would de- 
cline. In another letter to Commissioner 
Tobriner, on Feb. 24, 1967, I asked him to ex- 
plore the possibility of using an abandoned 
gravel pit in the county as an alternative 
site for the proposed sanitary landfill. His 
reply is included at this point in the record 
as Exhibit 2. 

Commissioner Tobriner, in his reply of 
March 10, 1967, limited his discussion of the 
possibility of using a gravel pit to the prob- 
lems of acquisition. I realize how tigne-con- 
suming acquisition would be and had in 
mind primarily a lease arrangement which 
would require only negotiations between the 
District Commissioners and the landowner. 
My purpose in asking the District Commis- 
sioners to consider using a gravel pit is that 
we do have a large number of them in Prince 
Georges County, they are already excavated 
and most of them are not in or near residen- 
tial areas, thus eliminating the only objec- 
tions I have heard to the sanitary landfill 
proposal, 

However, I hope the door isn’t closed on 
this possibility. I am hoping that the Com- 
missioners will pursue it further. I feel that 
it would be a waste of good federal property 
in Muirkirk when there is other private prop- 
erty available that already has been defaced, 
and would probably be improved by a sani- 
tary landfill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several legal points 
involved in this issue which I wanted cleared 
up before I reached a decision about the 
Muirkirk proposal. Briefly, they involve the 
rights of citizens of Prince Georges County 
to seek relief in the courts if the sanitary 
landfill became a public nuisance. Some 
time ago I was asked by an official of the 
Town of Cheverly to get a legal opinion on 
the possibility of the town seeking an injunc- 
tion against the open air burning at Kenil- 
worth Dump. At my request the American 
Law Division of the Library of Congress con- 
sidered the question and forwarded an af- 
firmative opinion, with the usual apprehen- 
sions. Briefly, the opinion stated that the 
question on seeking temporary injunctive 
relief from the courts turns on the Town of 
Cheverly establishing in effect, that the air 
pollution menace is the greater of two evils: 
the evil of the health hazard from accu- 
mulating refuse and the evil of air pollution 
from the burning of refuse. 

At this point I would like to offer for the 
record the Library of Congress legal opinion 
as Exhibit 3. 
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The next legal question was propounded 
by the District Commissioners and the opin- 
ion was written by Charles Duncan, the Cor- 
poration Counsel. It was based on the as- 
sumption that the District received the nec- 
essary federal funds to proceed with the 
Sanitary landfill at Muirkirk and the ques- 
tion as “Is there any legal impediment to 
the District's disposing of some of its refuse 
in the manner described above (sanitary 
Jandfill at Mulrkirk)?“ 

Inasmuch as Mr. Duncan's answer is rather 
lengthy I shall just quote his conclusions. 
He said that: 

“I therefore conclude that the District 
might be subject to being enjoined from en- 
gaging in the proposed refuse disposal opera- 
tion if It should be determined to the satis- 
faction of a court that such operations are 
creating a nuisance, whether it be in the 
jurisdiction in which the landfill operation 
is carried on, in a jurisdiction through which 
the refuse is transported, or in the District. 
However, such a determination must be 
based on substantial evidence, and the in- 
Junction would only affect disposal opera- 
tions to the extent necessary to alleviate the 
nuisance. 

"I note, in passing, that I have been in- 
formed that present plans for this refuse dis- 
posal include transportation of the refuse in 
covered trucks over main truck routes and 
daily covering over of the refuse at the land- 
fill, thereby reducing to a minimum the pos- 
sibility of the creation of a nuisance, Under 
Such circumstances, it would appear doubtful 
that a case could successfully be made out 
for an injunction on the basis of a nuisance 
having been created by the District of 
Columbia.” 

He finally concluded that, “on the basis of 
the foregoing, that there is no legal impedi- 
ment to the disposal of refuse by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in a sanitary landfill in an 
adjoining jurisdiction. If, however, the op- 
tration should be found by the court to con- 
stitute a nuisance, there is the possibility 
that an injunction will lie against the Dis- 
trict's disposing of its combustible refuse in 
this manner.“ 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear 
that I am not recommending that any legal 
action be taken against the District in this 
matter. I am citing these opinions in order 
to demonstrate that if the landfill operation 
is not carried out in a manner meeting the 
highest possible standards for protection of 
the public health and welfare in that area 
of the county, the homeowners in that area 
may have their rights protected through the 
Possibility of court relief. 

The third legal question deals with the 
acquisition of the Muirkirk site itself. This 
goes back to the District Appropriations Act 
Of 1923, Public Law 67-457, which directed 
the President of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Training Schools for Girls to “pur- 
chase a tract of land of not more than one- 
hundred sixty acres, situated in the District 
of Columbia or in the State of Maryland or 
in the State of Virginia, as a site for the use 
of said school. “The law said that the 
title to the tract would be in the name of 
the United States and it is at this time. 

I asked the Comptroller General's office to 
give me an informal opinion about the legal- 
ity of the District using this property as a 
Sanitary landfill. 

The Comptrolier General's office replied 
that, because of short notice and lack of 
jurisdiction, it could not provide a thorough 
answer. The question, in large measure, 
rests on the language of the title itself, and 
I have not seen the title. The Comptroller 
General's office suggested that the question 
I raised would properly be one for the Attor- 
hey General to determine, and, in order to 
clear up any possible questions about the 
proposed use of the Muirkirk site I strongly 
recommend that the subcommittee and the 
District of Columbia government secure an 
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opinion on this point. Nevertheless, I would 
like to insert in the record the informal 
statement of the Comptroller General's office 
as Exhibit 4. 

Mr. Chairman, this about concludes my 
presentation, except for a statement of my 
position on the issue. 

First and foremost, I fee] that there has 
been a lack of communication and resultant 
misunderstanding between the District Gov- 
ernment and the residents of the Muirkirk- 
Beltsville-Vansville Heights area on the pro- 
posed sanitary landfill. I strongly recom- 
mend that the District officials who are most 
knowledgeable about this proposal go di- 
rectly to the homeowners of this section of 
Prince Georges County and give them candid 
and complete answers to their questions. 

Secondly, I am conyinced that the home- 
owners in the area will have their rights 
protected through the courts if a public nui- 
sance results from this proposed operation. 
I believe that we all stand firmly opposed to 
the closing down of one public nuisance and 
health menace at the Kenilworth Dump in 
order to open another one at Muirkirk. 

Third, I do believe that the District Com- 
missioners are sincere in trying to do every- 
thing possible to make this proposed sanitary 
jJandfill an example for the region, and to 
avoid infringing on anyone's privacy, land 
values, and health and welfare in the Muir- 
kirk area. They have assured me of no 
burning in the day-to-day operation; that 
the trucks will not disturb private homes 
and that the landfill itself will be shielded 
from public view by & thick borderline of 
trees; that the landfill itself has a short life- 
span and that at its termination some con- 
sideration will be given to other public uses, 
possibly recreational. 

However, before the District requests a 
supplemental appropriation for this project, 
I strongly recommend that it secure an opin- 
ion on its legal authority to use Muirkirk for 
this purpose and that a program of public 
information at the grass roots level be initi- 
ated immediately. 

If these conditions are fulfilled properly 
and promptly I beileve that we can move 
ahead to stop the open air burning menace 
at Kenilworth Dump and provide a tempo- 
rary means—without treading on homeown- 
ers’ rights—of disposing of refuse until the 
new incinerator is opened and an intelligent 
approach to waste disposal for the region Is 
evolved. 


ExHmTT 1 


LETTER Feprvary 15, 1967, From COMMIS- 
SIONER TOBRINER TO REPRESENTATIVE MACHEN 

Dear Mr. MacHen: This is in further re- 
sponse to your letter of February 6, 1967, re- 
garding the proposed sanitary landfill near 
Muirkirk, Maryland. 

You asked several questions, the first of 
which was whether there will be burning of 
any nature at the proposed sanitary landfill. 
The sanitary landfill method of refuse dis- 
posal consists of compaction and burial of 
the materials. While there is no burning 
involved in this disposal, I have one reser- 
yation about giving the degree of assurance 
you have asked. This is that clearing of 
wooded areas of the site will be necessary on 
a few occasions, initially and as the fill ad- 
vances, and, as you know, burning of brush, 
stumps and unmarketable trees is almost a 
necessity in this operation, Since burning 
of such clean vegetation is widely practiced 


by developers, is seldom objectionable at a - 


reasonable distance from habitations and 
can be scheduled for suitable weather con- 
ditions, we would be most reluctant to agree 
to forego the economies which it would af- 
ford. I would emphasize, however, that with 
respect to the day to day operation of the 
proposed sanitary landfill itself there will 
be no burning. 

Your second question concerned whether 
there is any way in which to shorten the 
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estimated eight-month period, after funds 
become available, for organizing the landfill 
operation and stopping the Kenilworth 
burning. As indicated in the report, the 
eight-month period is estimated as the min- 
imum possible for procuring the equipment, 
erecting the transfer station and making 
83 Preparations for use of the Muirkirk 
site. 

The report also mentions a possibility of 
converting the present Kenilworth 5 
to a sanitary landfill for the interim period. 
Our engineers and the staff of the National 
Park Service are giving this idea further study 
to determine its feasibility, Preliminary 
data indicate that the remaining space at 
Kenilworth might, if utilized for a sanitary 
landfill as opposed to open burning, provide 
disposal of the required quantities of refuse 
for not much longer than eight months at 
“best. This same space would be sufficient for 
three years or longer if the burning method 
is continued since this provides a volume re- 
duction of some 85 percent. 

For this reason, and because there is no 
alternate outlet for the refuse, the funding 
of the longer-range project, at Muirkirk or 
elsewhere, must be unquestionably assured 
before the Kenilworth operation may be con- 
verted to sanitary landfilling. This funding 
would require approval by the Congressional 
Appropriations Committee. In addition, the 
conversion would entail additional operat- 
ing costs of approximately $6,100 per month 
which would have to be appropriated by the 
Congress before the conversion could be 
made, 

Your third request is for solid assurance 
that upon completion of the new incinerator 
in three to five years the operation at Muir- 
kirk would be closed down permanently. I 
think there is no question of this because, 
if for no other reason, the capacity of the 
Muirkirk site will then have been exhausted. 
Unfortunately, I am unable to say that the 
District will not need a sanitary landfill 
site after that because, as mentioned in the 
report, we must anticipate temporarily de- 
activating the four incinerators, one 
at a time, for rehabilitation to meet the new 
standards of air pollution control. It seems 
probable that, during such periods of re- 
duced incinerator capacity, use of sanitary 
landfilling at some location will be necessary, 
We are hopeful that the current COG-spon- 
sored regional studies of solid waste disposal 
will result in regional disposal facilities which 
by then will be available. If not, the District 
will need to search for another site. 

I hope this gives you the information you 
wished. I regret the necessity for what may 
seem to be quivocation but, under the cir- 
cumstances, there are no simple yes or no 
answers and I thought you would want the 
whole story. 

With kind regards, 


y, 
WALTER W. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 


ExRHTurr 2 


LETTER, MARCH 10, 1967, From COMMISSIÒNER 
TOBRINER TO REPRESENTATIVE MACHEN 


Dran MrR, Machen; Thank you for your 
letter of February 24, 1967, in which you sug- 
gested that the District look into the possi- 
bility of using an abandoned gravel pit for 
a proposed sanitary landfill instead of its site 
near Muirkirk, Maryland. 

Your suggestion has much merit and we 
have considered it although we have not 
pursued the idea in depth thus fer for a num- 
ber of reasons, chief of which is that we 
have not been able to locate a.specific site 
which met specifications for a good landfill 
operation and which appears available to us 
within a reasonable time at a cost competi- 
tive with the Muirkirk site. As you know 
this site is already owned by the District 
and can be used without additional outlay 
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of funds for site acquisition. The costs of 
acquiring an acceptable site or sites in a 
metropolitan area within an economical haul 
distance are extremely high. Using any other 
site than District or federally owned prop- 
erty, unless, of course, It could be acquired 
at an extremely nominal cost, will add greatly 
to the already sizable costs of the proposed 
operation. 

The time involved in acquiring such a site 
is also a sizeable obstacle. It is almost ax- 
fomatic to say that any proposed site for a 
waste disposal operation within economical 
haul distance of a large metropolitan area 
will receive opposition from some quarter, 
thereby, lengthening the probable time of 
acquisition. , In this case, it is logical to 
assume that the period for stopping the 
burning at Kenilworth would be lengthened 
considerably beyond the currently estimated 
eight months to one year following authori- 
zation and availability of funds if negotia- 
tions for a site between the District and a 
private land holder should be undertaken. 
Even should an acceptable federally-owned 
site be located which otherwise met specifica- 
tions, transfer of property could be very 
time-consuming. 

I do not cite the above simply to raise ob- 
jections to your suggestion for I believe you 
raise an excellent point. However, I want 
you to know some of the basic reasons why, 
with the great interest In stopping burning 
at Kenilworth, as soon as possible, our ten- 
tative selection has been the District’s site 
near Muirkirk. Nevertheless, let me assure 
you that in line with the recommendation 
in the Preliminary Report of January 28, 
1967, on Proposed Sanitary Landfill (copy 
of which I believe you have) which the 
Commissioners’ approved in principle, we 
shall continue our studies to refine the 
landfill program and investigate all possible 
alternatives. 

With best personal regards. 

WALTER N. TOBRINER. 
EXHIBIT 3 
OPINION OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, AMERICAN 

Law DIVISION, ON INJUNCTIVE RELIEF FOR 

Town OF CHEVERLY 
Subject: Can the Incorporated Town of 

Cheverly, Md., File for Injunctive Relief 
To Enjoin the District of Columbia From 
the Open-air Burning of Trash at Its 
Kenilworth Dump? 

As per our telephone conversation con- 
cerning the above problem, this is to advise 
you that under the provisions of D.C. Code 
§ 1-102, the District of Columbia is con- 
atituted a body-corporate for municipal pur- 
poses with powers, among others, “to sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded”. 

In consequence of this provision, it would 
appear that the incorporated town of 
Cheverly, Maryland, could file suit in the 
appropriate courts of the District of Colum- 
bia to enjoin the latter from the apparent 
nuisance of “open-air” trash burning at the 
Kenilworth dump, provided, however, that, 
under its corporate charter, the town of 
Cheverly, in turn, has a charter power to sue 
and be sued. 

As to the burden of proof required, it is 
presumed that the basic action will be one 
for injunctive relief to restrain the opera- 
tion of a public nuisance. In this context, 
and generally speaking, it would appear that 
on an application to the court for a pre- 
liminary injunction, the plaintiff must estab- 
lish that the benefits which will accrue to 
him if the preliminary injunction is granted 
greatly exceed the hardships that will befall 
the defendant upon the granting thereof; 
otherwise, in balancing the hardships, if the 
hardships resulting to the defendant greatly 
exceed any benefits which will accrue to the 
plantiff from the granting of temporary re- 
lief, the courts will usually refrain from 
interfering with the defendants’ operations 
until there can be had a full and complete 
hearing on the pleadings and proofs. 
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Upon a hearing of the application for the 
injunction to restrain a public nuisance, the 
central issue is whether or not a right is 
being invaded, i.e., questions concerning the 
presence of an actual injury and damages 
are not essential elements. In such a case, 
the injunction will issue upon a clear show- 
ing that the act or thing threatened would 
result in the invasion of a public right, no 
matter how slight. 

In the establishment of these matters re- 
lating to the nuisance of open-air garbage 
burning, it must be noted that such opera- 
tion is not a nuisance per se. To make it 80. 
it should be shown and proven that said 
operation results in offensive odors, or smoke 
or gas which affects a populous district, or 
that there is danger of fire spreading to 
neighboring property. (Moulton v. Fargo, 
39 N.D. 502, 167 N. W. 717; Nashville v. Mason, 
137 Tenn. 169, 192 S.W. 915.) : 

As to the degree of effect upon the sur- 
rounding area that such elements of the 
nuisance must have, there appears to be no 
general rule affording a precise method of 
measurement. All that can apparently be 
said in this respect is that if the effect is 
slight the hardship to the plaintif town of 
Cheverly must also be slight and the balance 
of the hardships involved would be weighted 
in favor of the defendant in the absence of 
substantial facts demonstrating the con- 
trary. 

ExHIBIT 4 
INFORMAL OPINION OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S 
OFFICE ON LEGAL USE OF MUIRKIRK SITE FOR 
SANITARY LANDFILL 


Question: May land located in Muirkirk, 
Maryland, which was originally acquired for 
use by the National Training School for 
Girls with title in the United States, be used 
by the D. C, Government for a sanitary fill? 

In the act of February 28, 1923, 42 Stat, 
1327, 1358, P. L: 67-427, there was appropri- 
ated $62,000 to enable the President of the 
Board of Trustees of the School to purchase 
land and construct buildings for the use of 
the National Training School for Girls. The 
act further provided that title to the land 
should be taken in the name of the United 
States; and that the Attorney General 
could acquire the land by condemnation if 
necessary, the costs thereof to be paid out 
of the $62,000. 

This appropriation act was a D, C. Appro- 
priation Act, composed of 60 percent D. C. 
revenues and 40 percent Federal funds (Fed- 
eral payment to D. C.). Also, it could be 
that title to land was vested in Federal Goy- 
ernment to avert a legal question in case 
condemnation was necessary. 

Section 3-101, D. C. Code (Act of March 
16, 1926, 44 Stat. 108) abolished Board of 
Trustees of National Training School 
(School) for Girls. Section 3-103 of the 
same Code created a Board of Public Wel- 
fare for the D. C. transferred to such Board 
all powers, authority and property, duties 
and obligations formerly vested in the Board 
of Trustees of the School. 

Section 32-902 of the D. C. Code, as 
amended in 1926, provides, in effect, that 
upon the dissolution of the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, or if it should cease for a space 
of six months to maintain a training school 
for girls, all the property, real and personal 
(of the corporation) shall rest in the United 
States, It should be noted that section 32- 
309 is concerned with Training School 
within D. C. 

Section 32-907 of the D.C. Code, provides 
that all provisions relating to National Train- 
ing School for Boys (chapter 8 of title 32, 
D.C, Code) not inconsistent with provisions 
of chapter 9 of Code (Girls School provision) 
are for application to Girls School. Section 
32-805 of D.C. Code provides that Board of 
Trustees of National Training School for Boys 
shall hold property in a trust for United 
States. 3 

In 1939 Board of Trustees for Boys School 
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was abolished and all its functions turned 
over to Department of Justice to be admin- 
istered by Bureau of Prisons. 

The D.C. Board of Public Welfare which 
administered the Girls School was abolished 
by Reorganization Order No. 58, as amended 
(issued in accordance with Reorganization 
Plan No, 5 of 1952). Order No. 58 established 
under the direction and control of a D.C. 
Commissioner a Department of Public Wel- 
fare and transferred the functions of the for- 
mer Board of Public Welfare to the De- 
partment. 

We understand that the funds made avall- 
able in the D.C, Appropriation Act of 1923, 
were used to acquire a site and construct 
buildings at Muirkirk, Maryland, for use as 
a Training School for Girls. Apparently at 
u later date the property was not needed for 
such a purpose. However, the appropriation 
act says nothing as to the use of the property 
if eventually not needed for a training school 
for girls. 

Further, the Department of Public Welfare, 
the successor to the Board of Public Wel- 
Tare (successor to the Board of Trustees) was 
never dissolved, nor are we in a position to 
state that the Department of Public Welfare 
has ceased to maintain a training school for 
girls (other than at Muirkirk) or a sub- 
stitute for such a school. 

Further, since legal title to the land at 
Muirkirk, is in the United States, it does 
not appear it is held in trust for the United 
States. However, since D.C, funds, in effect, 
were used to purchase the property, it may 
be argued that equitable title is in the D.C. 
and only bare legal title is in the United 
States. 

In any event, an authoritative decision as 
to title or at least as to whether the D.C. 
may use the land for any purpose it wishes, 
would appear to be & question for the Attor- 
ney General to decide rather than this Office. 


Svetlana Stalin Is Embarrassing Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert at this point in the Recor an “edi- 
torial of the air” by Mr. Martin Karant 
of radio station WKPT in Kingsport, 
Tenn., which I feel states very well my 
feelings on the recent decision of the 
State Department to not permit the 
daughter of Stalin to enter the United 
States at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

SVETLANA Is EMBARRASSING SOVIETS 
(By Martin Karant) 

The departure from Soviet Russia of 
Svetlana Stalin must be giving the top 
commies in the Kremlin some real night- 
mares, Here is the daughter of the man who 
was so idolized as one of the daddies of com- 
munism ... then so despised for his ruth- 
lessness .... leaving her fatherland for the 
West. And of all the places to ask for polit- 
ical asylum, it was the United States! If 
communism has any foe in this world, it is 
the United States . . yet here is where she 
wants to live. She didn't ask to live in any 
of the neutral nations or any of the com- 
munist-dominated satellites ....no, she said 
the US. of A.] Can't you just see the red 
faces and the fury of their top brass? 

Well . . . international diplomacy being 
what it is, we've said that we simply can't 
consider giving Svetlana political asylum here 
because it might complicate our relations 
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with the Soviet Union. What we'd like to 
know is ... HOW? Both nations remain 
pretty much at arm's length all the time 
anyhow. Why should we offer political 
Asylum to so many other lesser communist 
defectors and then refuse Svetlana the right 
to live in complete freedom of the communist 
yoke? Her defection is one of the most con- 
demning acts communism has ever suffered 
and now we act as though we're going to drop 
her like a hot potato. How does this look 
to the rest of the non-communist world? 
Are we for em or not? 

Since when has this country gotten so 
soft that it is afraid we might hurt the poor 
itty bitty commies’ feelings if we allow one 
Of their refugees to come over here? We fail 
to see how Svetlana’s defection is any dif- 
ferent than so many others. 

The Statue of Liberty has on it a poem, 
“The New Colossus,“ part of which says 
„Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
the wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, I lift my lamp beside the golden door." 

Well... Svetlana is tired of communism, 
She's not rich, unless she has somehow or 
Other gotten some money outside the soviet 
border, She is certainly yearning to breathe 
tree. She would qualify as “wretched refuse” 
from communism. She is now homeless. 
In short, she meets the qualifications we 
Post on the Statue of Liberty for all the 
World to see... yet we do not live up to 
its promise. 

Why not? 

Think about it! 


Inner City School Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 7, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Cleveland Plain Dealer car- 
Tied an excellent editorial on a subject 
which I have been advocating for some 
time; namely, the need for attracting 
More teachers into the inner city schools 
by placing them on a 12-month employ- 
Ment basis. 

I strongly believe that many teachers 
With substantial seniority who presently 
refuse to serve in inner city schools would 
haye substantial inducement if they 
knew they would be employed the full 
year if they accepted an assignment to an 
inner city school. 

I particularly commend the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer for pointing out that a 12- 
Month teaching assignment would at- 
tract more male teachers into the school 
System. Many male teachers now have 
to take jobs as cabdrivers, bartenders, 
summer camp councilor, necktie sales- 
men, and various other nonteaching job 
assignments to supplement their annual 
earnings by working during the summer 
vacation. It appears to me this is a tre- 
Mendous waste of human resources at a 
time when our Nation needs good teach- 
ers to do a good job. 

I hope other newspapers will endorse 
Da principal as did the Cleveland Plain 

er, 


The editorial follows: 
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Inner Crry SCHOOLTEACHERS 

It takes something extra to teach school 
in an inner city neighborhood, and school 
boards have to offer some extra compensation 
to Induce teachers to teach there. 

Dr. William B. Levenson, former Cleveland 
schools superintendent, has suggested a good 
and diplomatic inducement. He says: “Give 
them 1t2-month employment, with a propor- 
tionate increase in pay of 25% to 30% above 
thelr present nine-month base pay.” 

Boston has offered a $1,000 bonus for Inner 
city teaching, The teachers“ union has 
turned that down. 

The federal Teachers Corps, some special 
problem-ciass differentials and repeated pleas 
by school men to lft allowances for inner 
city teachers are all bearing down on this 
same problem, 

The inner city teacher faces bigger classes, 
culturally unprepared pupiis, pupils more 
transient, more often ill and absent, from 
homes which give teachers less help in fas- 
tening into a child's mind the lessons learned 
in class. 

Dr, Levenson's idea skirts the bonus“ 
argument, which causes jealousy among 
teachers who don't get it. It offers summer 
work in the school system instead of the 
summer jobs to which many teachers scatter 
when the last bell rings. 

We agree with him that it would attract 
men teachers, so many of whom have to find 
summer jobs to supplement income. And 
men teachers are woefully scarce though 
badly needed to convince young bucks that 
learning is not a ladies’ game, 

Dr, Levenson made his proposal to the 
American Association of Schoo! Administra- 
tors convening in Atlantic City. Let us hope 
that big-clty schoolmen from here and else- 
where put his plan to the test. 


General de Gaulle and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


“Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
French electorate has just returned the 
Gaullists to power—by a slim margin 
perhaps, but they are still in control. 
Thoughful commentary on the French 
elections appeared in the March 12, 1967, 
edition of the New York World Journal 
Tribune. I commend that article to the 
attention of our colleagues. 

The article follows: 

GENERAL DE GAULLE AND DEMOCRACY 
(By W. R. Hearst, Jr.) 

‘This column often has observed that many 
countries are not intellectually geared to, 
not ready for, or just plain don't want a 
democratic form of government. To a 
degree, many of the African and some Latin- 
American countries fall Into one or another 


ese categories. 
pe tener we don t generally think of France 
as anything but s republic—an idea it en- 
courages by numbering its major govern- 
mental changes—the current elections there 
ou kind of wonder. 

AOT undemocratic actions by 
President Charles de Gaulle and his follow- 
ers preceded the parllamentary elections in 
France last Sunday. Yet voters upheld his 
leadership and are expected to confirm it in 
today's run-off vote. 

France's famous national motto—hberty, 
equality, fraternity—has taken rather a 
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beating in the elections. France still may 
be long on fraternity, but De Gaulle's politi- 
cal oppponents had a tough time trying to 
get any liberty (to speak) or equality (of 
police treatment or air time) throughout the 
campaign. 

According to totally reliable American ob- 
servers and news agency reports, the follow- 
ing are a few typical examples of the bully- 
ing, strong-arm tactics used to insure the 
election of candidates pledged to the Gaullist 
banner. 

When former Premier Georges Pom 0 
debated former Jremier Pierre . 
France, an opponent of the De Gaulle camp, 
supporters of Mendes-France were set upon 
by Gaullist toughs. : 

Leader of the Gaullist bully-boys was Paul 
Comiti, whose regular job is personal body- 
guard to De Gaulle. 

The incident was not unusual. Through- 
out the campaign, whenever any brawl 
threatened, police and security forces could 
be relied on to take the side of the Gaullists. 

Thus, when rightist Jean Tixier-Vignan- 
cour attempted a balcony speech on election 
eve at his Toulon headquarters, he was 
drowned out by the sirens and honking of 
police cars. Police tear-gas grenades, one of 
which hit him in the face, finally drove him 
from the balcony. 

De Gaulle personally was not above tactics 
which were both moral and legal violations 
of French election laws. Using his position 
as an excuse, he made a flagrantly political 
Speech before the campaign officially opened 
and another after the campaign was officially 
closed, 

Both were broadcast through the nation 
by its radio and TV outlets which, under 
strict government control, gave 50 per cent 
of all available political time in the cam- 
paign to Gaullist candidates, The many 
opposition parties had to split all the rest. 

De Gaulle should and does know the 
French people pretty well. In his addresses 
he told them and the world that only his 
party represents political security in France. 

He warned that any other cause, led by 
anyone else or by any other party, would re- 
sult in political chaos. 

By their votes last Sunday, and by the 
voting expected today, the French people 
give clear proof not only that they tolerate 
outrages against democracy. They give proof 
that they accept De Gaulle's vision of his 
own indispensablility, 

This is the root of my concern. 

Before Gen. de Gaulle returned to French 
political life in 1958 as the two-time “savior 
of the republic,” he wrote the constitution 
of the Fifth Republic he still heads, He 
gave himself extraordinary powers not pos- 
sessed by either the former premiers or pres- 
idents. 

This early assumption of almost royal pre- 
rogatives, which came to stark and ugly 
blossom in the present elections, also was 
accepted with a minimum of protest by the 
people. 

They had good reason to listen to his argu- 
ment that he needed the power if political 
stability was to be restored to the country. 
Prior to his return, French politics since 
World War II had been in such chaotic con- 
dition that a government fell on an average 
of every six months. 

And what does all this mean? 

To me it means that the French people 
both want and must have a strong man to 
boss them around. Otherwise the electorate 
will goof off, following any political pied- 
piper presumably named Pierre somebody or 
other over the nearest political precipice. 

The French did this repeatedly before De 
Gaulle assigned himself to re-save them. 
And De Gaulle—who, we agree, knows them 
better than anyone else—says flatly they will 
do it again unless he remains their leader. 

This being so, it argues that the French 
electorate is incapable of, or unwilling to, 
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intelligently bear the responsibility which 
devolves upon people in a democratic form 
of government. That responsibility de- 
mands political maturity and thoughtful in- 
dependence, not just a lot of talk for which 
the French are so famous. 

Call it what you will, define Gaullism as 
you will, the dictionary describes his kind 
of government as a dictatorship. And the 
head man of a distatorship—whether you 
call him general or Mr. President or Mr. 
Chairman or Ii Duce or der Fuhrer, or just 
plain Mao for short—is also by dictionary 
definition a dictator. 

-I'm not saying that De Gaulle should be 
equated with Hitler or Mussolini. But 
thanks to the political immaturity of the 
French people he has been able to turn him- 
self into a more or less benevolent dictator 
on the order of Salazar. 

Under the circumstances, can we still 
think of France as a Republican democracy 
any more? As I said before, it makes you 
kind of wonder. 


Address by Hon. James H. Scheuer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said lately about the preva- 
lence of crime in our country—and great 
emphasis has been placed on the impor- 
tance of modernized and coordinated 
law enforcement to help cope with this 
concerning problem. 

Recently, my esteemed colleague and 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Scuever], addressed a nation- 
al symposium of law enforcement science 
and technology at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology in Chicago. 

Because I have rarely seen so fine a 
definition of the crime situation and pos- 
sibilities for its alleviation, I include Mr. 
Scuever’s address in the Recorp today: 
Avpress oF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE JaMEs H. 

SCHEUER, Democrat or New YORK, Na- 

TIONAL SYMPOSIUM oF Law ENFORCEMENT 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, ILLINOIS IN- 

STITUTE or TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Manch 9, 1967 

I am delighted to have been asked to join 
the distinguished authorities on this pro- 
gram to discuss the role that the United 
States Congress and the Federal government 
can pay in advancing the frontiers of knowl- 
edge in the field of law enforcement, science 
and technology. 

My interest in advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge in law enforcement technology is 
not an idle or academic one. I represent 
the Southwest Bronx of New York City, an 
area in which crime is a problem of the first 
magnitude. The yearly questionnaire which 
I send to all of my constituents has con- 
sistently reported crime as the single great- 
est concern of the residents of that area. 
Serious crime in the street, and the predict- 
able protest meeting thereafter, have blighted 
the quality of life in my district. 

Our knowledge of crime is skin deep. 
There are more unknowns than knowns—by 
far. But of one thing I am sure: mere ap- 
plication of more of the same—be it more 
men, more equipment, more police patrols, 
or whatever—is not likely to have a major 
impact on the problems of crime in our 
streets and in our local neighborhoods. 
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I am a strong advocate of major social 
welfare, education, anti-poverty programs, 
open housing legislation and the like. But 
we all recognize that these great programs, 
while indispensable preconditions for prog- 
ress, alone cannot eliminate, and perhaps not 
even seriously retard, the spiraling increase 
of crime in the streets of our major urban 
areas. 

What then is the answer? Well, it is un- 
doubtedly all of the things that I have al- 
ready suggested would be inadequate in 
themselves—increased police salaries, in- 
creased and updated law enforcement train- 
ing programs, and increased efforts to elim- 
inate poverty and discrimination throughout 
the nation, 

But an eyen more important element in a 
truly comprehensive program lies in the re- 
evaluation of our entire criminal Justice sys- 
tem and in the Injection of change, Innova- 
tion and creativity into the prevention of 
crime in our streets. We must challenge all 
of our assumptions—our entire way of doing 
business, if we are to encourage progress and 
promote substantial change in the status 
quo. 

I am disturbed to find a deep-seated cur- 
rent of fatalism and uninformed dismay in 
virtually every sector of our society about 
the problems of crime in America. This fa- 
talistic acceptance of the inevitable perme- 
ates not only the public at large, but also 
police forces, correctional institutions, state 
and local governments, and to a large extent, 
even Congress itself. 

Is it not time to throw off the shackles of 
negativism about crime in our streets and 
neighborhoods and face the problem from a 
twentieth century perspective? Cannot we 
forget the old cliches that crime will always 
be with us, that you can't make moral men 
out of mortal men, and start. doing some- 
thing about the serious increases in crime 
in our soclety—a problem that currently 
threatens our every way of life? 

A major Federal effort to encourage re- 
search on new methods of preventing and 
controlling crime in America seems an in- 
dispensable first step in increasing public 
interest in, and large-scale support of, both 
technological and behavioral research into 
all facets of the crime problem. 

Only the Federal government has the re- 
sources and the management coordinating 
capability to make a serious impact on crime 
through sophisticated and expensive innova- 
tion and research. Cities and states just 
cannot muster the resources or the highly 
professional management, scientific and 
technical manpower to do the Job that must 
be done. Every program that has led major 
technological breakthrough in this cen- 
tury—whether it be the Manhattan Project, 
manned space-travel, or the supersonic 
transport—has been organized and financed 
by the Federal government. 

In what form should assistance and en- 
couragement be provided by the Federal gov- 
ernment to the technological and behavioral 
researchers who are either currently working 
on the problems of crime prevention or who 
could be encouraged to work in this area if 
the resources, incentives, and organizing ini- 
tiatives were made avallable on a large scale? 

This support and encouragement, I believe, 
could best be dispensed through the creation 
of a National crime institute. I have worked 
for two years to create and encourage the 
development of such an institute in the 
national government, and am co-sponsoring 
in the 90th Congress with Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, a bill to create a National Institute 
of Criminal Justice. I am convinced that 
it is the best potential vehicle for advancing 
the frontiers of knowledge in a whole host 
of fields which are directly related to crime 
prevention and control. 

Under the provisions of my bill, this in- 
stitute would conduct a survey of the exist- 
ing programs and untouched areas of oppor- 
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tunity in the field of crime prevention and 
control, building on the sensitive, thought- 
ful and stimulating report of the President's 
National Crime Commission. It would be 
tragic to permit the Crime Commission's 
splendid report to follow the precedent of a 
myriad of Government reports and gather 
dust in the files without thorough follow-up, 
and continuing analysis of the problems 
which it delineates. 

A second purpose of the National Institute 
of Criminal Justice would be to fund a large- 
scale research program to discover new and 
improved equipment and methods for crime 
control. This research would be both basic 
and applied in nature, and while most of it 
would probably initially be in the form of 
grants to universities and private corpora- 
tions for projects related to their Interests 
and capabilities, hopefully, in the near fu- 
ture, the National institute would begin 
gathering its own expertise and research 
personnel. These researchers would carry 
out a continuing basic research program into 
those areas where a vacuum exists and in 
which no one is working in our universities 
and corporations. 

Still another purpose of the National Insti- 
tute of Criminal Justice would be to support 
demonstration and training programs to in- 
sure that research findings and potential 
theoretical breakthroughs meet the test of 
the market place and are applied by the 
officer on the beat and the correctional offi- 
cer in the prison. The demonstration stage 
is an important stage in any research proc- 
ess, for it enables the researcher to test his 
findings in a field situation, often in a series 
of fleld situations, none of them identical, 
but all relevant to sound evaluation and 
sophisticated refinement of new approaches 
and innovations. 

As part of this support of demonstration 
and training programs, the National insti- 
tute would make a thorough investigation 
of the possibility of developing new, non- 
professional careers across the nation in 
both law enforcement and corrections to 
meet the critical personnel shortage that is 
plaguing crime control agencies at the state, 
county and municipal levels of government. 

I have. been a principal advocate in the 
Congress of the necessity of investigating 
traditional career patterns to access the need 
and opportunity to develop new and better 
jobs for high school graduates and those 
with even less formal education in the areas 
of health, education, civil service, law en- 
forcement, coorrections, and the like. 

J. Douglas Grant, a participant in this 
symposium, has long since done the pioneer- 
ing work in the correctional field, by advanc- 
ing’ powerful evidence for the theory that 
our whole manpower approach in the field 
of corrections is outmoded and inadequate. 
His research and experience proves that non- 
professionals, indeed even ex-offenders, can 
often reach many ex-convicts who would 
ordinarily remain untouched by our tradi- 
tional institutions and conventional meth- 
ods of rehabilitation, 

My bill provides for a thorough explora- 
tion of the full potential of police aides in 
the entire law enforcement field. A police 
aide system would provide us with substan- 
tial relief for our current police manpower 
shortage. New York has developed career 
programs for meter maids and school-cross- 
ing guards which after some initial skepti- 
cism is now recognized as successful by all 
concerned. 

We will find that there are many responsi- 
bilities of the policeman that could be better 
handled by those with substantially differ- 
ent training, background, and abilities than 
that of the average police officer. As an ob- 
vious example, community relations aides 
can and do serve as a cultural bridge between 
the police and the deprived ghetto commu- 
nity. 
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My bill also provides that the National In- 
stitute would have an extension service, 
similar to the program of agricultural ex- 
tension agents in the Department of Agri- 
culture. This extension service would pro- 
Vide the Institute with a necessary and use- 
Tul link with state and local law enforce- 
ment personnel. 

Extension agents would distribute in- 
formation and research findings in crime 
prevention and control to state and local law 
enforcement, courts, and correctional per- 
sonnel in a position to apply the new knowl- 
edge sponsored and gathered by the insti- 
tute. This would help keep the ever present 
“knowledge lag” problem to a minimum. 

The extension service would also provide 
the National Institute of Criminal Justice 
theoreticians with a communications system 
which would keep them in daily—even 
hourly—touch with the practitioners of law 
and order in the precincts “where the action 
18.“ Thus, the Institute would be constantly 
tuned in on the practical needs of the law 
enforcement officer so that new problems 
could be promptly tackled and new solutions 
to daily problems could be sought, with the 
Police officer, the judge, and the correctional 
Officer constantly in mind. 

The National Crime Commission has pro- 
vided us with ample evidence of the need for 
immediate action by the Federal government 
in encouraging crime research. The Com- 
Mission has pointed out, for example, that 
the Justice Department alone, among the 
Cabinet-level departments of the national 
government, is virtually without a budget 
tor research and development. 

This situation is an absurdity, and must 
be corrected without delay. The Office of 
Law Enforcement Assistance has been a small 
but valuable step in the right direction. 
But the Federal government is still spending 
More on research on coal, on tooth decay, 
and on new uses of soybeans this year than 
it is spending on the entire budget of the 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance. 

While the Federal government supports 
Nearly 300,000 scientists and engineers who 
are working to protect our country against 
foreign enemies, the number of research 
Professionals supported by the Federal gov- 
ernment who are working to protect our in- 
ternal security against the ravages of crime 
in the street could be counted on the fingers 
or one's two hands. 

The President has included in his Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Bill a provision 


The findings of the President's Crime Com- 
0 rod clearly encourages a research vehicle 
Or the Department of Justice. It may be 
unfortunate that the recommendations of 
s 8 88 tor research suggests 
usingly degree of institutional 
diversification. = 
4 But the report documents, beyond any 
Oubt, that research is indispensable to a 
twentieth century blueprint for attacking 
Crime in our streets. 
are many highly worthwhile and 
Promising ideas for research which are out- 
lined in the Crime Commission report. A 
ational institute could encourage and sup- 
such recommendations as the metro- 
Politan computer-assisted command and con- 
cat system, the automatic fingerprint recog- 
tion system, and the use of regression 
analysis in solving crimes, which would prob- 
toy, be years in development if placed under 
direction of our presently existing insti- 
tutions at all levels. 
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The need Is clear, but where do we go from 
here? You, the participants in this con- 
ference, are the professionals and the 
innovators in the area of crime prevention 
research. You and I know that crime in 
America is an enormously sensitive and dif- 
ficult problem and that crime in the streets 
is the number one problem of many of our 
cities. You are only too well aware of the 
need for creativity and innovation in attack- 
ing crime. If we are to correct these deficien- 
cies, if we are to marshal the resources to do 
the job, we must all take an interest and 
shoulder responsibility as respected pro- 
fessionals, practitioners, and citizen leaders 
in stimulating Congress to act on this need. 

Research is neither an attractive nor a 
seductive legislative product. The products 
of research are not immediately dramatic 
nor romantic; they are distant, often nega- 
tive, and generally hidden from the public 
eye. Research has to be carefully evaluated 
for its long-range potential and yield. 

Politics, on the other hand, is a relatively 
short-run game, primarily concerned with 
the ‘here and now.’ The Administration and 
most of the members of Congress predictably 
will be more interested in p that will 
have visible impact before the 1968 election. 

The promotion of a National Institute of 
Criminal Justice is therefore, a cause that 
invites the concern and leadership of citi- 
zen leaders outside of Congress. Congress- 
men are most likely to respond to sophisti- 
cated p such as this one, when they 
are encouraged by their constituents and 
by experts in related fields; in short when 

a need by sources 


the role played by medical professionals in 
dramatizing both the 
medical research and the potential impact of 
large-scale Federal support for this research. 
I call on you, the professional researchers 
and administrators in crime control, to pro- 
vide the samé leadership for your area ot 
need. 

Passage of the National Institute of Crimi- 
nal Justice is not beyond the realm of the 
possible in this session of Congress. Crime 
has finally received recognition as one of 
America’s most serious domestic problems. 
This message from the streets and avenues 
of America has finally come over loud and 
clear. 

Senator Edward M. 1 88 has Abhi 

t the challenge an co-spo! 
ois out * Senator Ken- 


both the Democratic and Republican parties. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee is consid- 
ering our bill in addition to other crime bills 
in their hearings this week, and Chairman 
Celler has indicated that consideration will 
be given our bill by a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee in the near fu- 
ture. 

I am encouraged that the outlook for pas- 
sage of a Dill to create a National crime in- 
stitute in this Congress ls bright, and I 
pledge to you that I will work unendingly to 
encourage meaningful, thoughtful Federal 
action on all fronts in the war against crime. 

The right of freedom of movement for our 
urban population is at stake in this fight. 
The right of our citizens to freely walk the 
streets at night without fear is a precious and 
essential element in our inalienable Ameri- 
can heritage. But securing that right is not 
a simple process. Over 100 years ago Dostoy- 
evsky wrote that “with ready-made opinions 
one cannot judge of crime. Its philosophy 
is a little more complicated than people 

” 


1 urge you to join with me to dismiss ready- 
made opinions, to search for new answers to 
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old problems. I urge you to help Congress 
create the vehicle in the Federal 55 
best designed to assist you professionals in 
making your maximum contribution to this 
great National effort. 

Together we can take an important step 
forward to cure one of America’s most crip- 
pling domestic ills, the sickness of crime in 
the streets. 


Assistant Treasury Secretary Davis Re- 
minds European Bankers That Invest- 
ment in Underdeveloped Countries Is 
Good Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the best 
way to sell a banker on a course of ac- 
tion is to show him that it is good busi- 
ness. This is exactly what Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, True Davis, 
did recently in a speech before the 
Zurich Economic Society. Secretary 
Davis’ objective was to urge European 
bankers to increase their countries’ in- 
vestment in underdeveloped countries. 
Using the Inter-American Development 
Bank, of which he is Executive Secre- 
tary, as an example, he first pointed out 
that nations other than the United 
States, which put up 16 percent of the 
bank’s leading capital had received 28 
percent of the hard currency purchases 
made with IADB loans. He then sug- 
gested that it may be necessary to tie 
such loan-generated purchase to the 
nations supplying the bank with capital. 

The moral to be drawn by the Euro- 
pean bankers is a good one. Their Gov- 
ernments must supply more capital to 
the IADB, the Asian Bank, the World 
Bank, and other foreign assistance ven- 
tures, or suffer a reduction in their ex- 
ports which are created by this assist- 
ance. 

An article on the Davis speech by Eliot 
Janeway which appeared in the Chicago 
conte of last Monday, March 13, fol- 
ows: 

Pornt or VIEW—JANEWAY: OLD CHINESE 
Provers Hrrs HOME In EUROPE 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Tonk. March 12.— Europe has just 
had a great scare. The miracle of her pros- 
perity has threatened to collapse into an 
anti-climax of recession. When Europe is 
up, she enjoys lecturing America. But when 
she is down, she looks to America for reas- 
surance and leadership. 

Europe is down and looking our way— 
and not in vain. Early this month, the 
former American ambassador to Switzerland, 
True Davis, now assistant secretary of the 
treasury and United States executive direc- 
tor of the Inter-American Development 
bank, accepted an invitation to address the 
Zurich Economic society. He brought the 
house down with his hard-boiled prescrip- 
tion for curing the present slump. 

One good reason for the attention Davis’ 
pronouncements command in the European 
financial community goes back to the way 
his success story in business broke the nor- 
mal pattern in 1959, when he persuaded one 
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of the best run and richest businesses in 
Europe—Holland’s Philips Lamp operation— 
to buy out his agricultural pharmaceuti- 
cal business in St. Joseph, Mo. 

LOOKS UP TO SELLERS 

Europe looks down on Americans on 
whom it unloads businesses for dollars. By 
the same token, any American who figures 
out how to sell his business to a prime Eu- 
ropean concern, and then turns up in a 
strategic place in our government structure, 
commands a respectful hearing from the fi- 
nancial community there. 

In financial diplomacy, as in football, the 
big question is who has the ball, Up to 
this point, the European critics of the dollar 
have controlied it. Davis took the ball away. 
The old play on which Europe has been scor- 
ing against Washington tags us with squan- 
dering dollars aid abroad without enough 
direct tangible payback to America to jus- 
tify the drain. 

The new play Davis made applies the mii- 
tary concept of the cost-benefits ratio to the 
terms of aid and trade. Taking his own 
Inter-American bank as typical, Davis added 
up 375 million dollars of hard cash put into 
it by America as against only 105 millions 
by other advanced nations. In terms of the 
total resources available to the Inter-Amer- 
ican bank, Davis calculated, industrialized 
nations other than America had put up 16 
per cent of the capital, and had walked away 
—by the middle of last year—with no less 
than 28 per cent of the money-good pro- 
curement business made possible by the 
bank's lending operations. 

NEED TO LIMIT 


“I suggest,” Davis told the assembled high 
command of the gnome-ocracy, “that it may 
soon be necessary to take steps to bring 
about a more equitable balance, in the 
relative cost-benefits ratio of development 
assistance by limiting procurement to those 
nations who are investing in the developing 
countries of the world," 

No very sophisticated or technical financial 
terminology is needed to explain the aid- 
trade decision which Davis was inviting the 
dollar-rich, export hungry Europeans to 
make. It's as easy to understand as the old- 
time Chinese laundryman's ultimatum to his 
customers: “No tickee, no shirtee.” If Eu- 
ropean industry wants the export benefits 
from the assistance dollars going into the un- 
developed countries, European governments 
will have to behave more like partners, and 
Jess like freeloaders and second-guessers. 

Judging by the warm and respectful recep- 
tion Davis got, his friendly ultimatum caught 
our European creditors at a time when they 
know they need all the export business they 
can get—especially in dollars, which are go 
easy for them to talk down but so hard to 
do without, Having reminded the export- 
conscious Europeans that “exports follow in- 
vestment,” Davis left them with one partic- 
ularly good reason to jump at the new deal 
he offered. 

LOOK TO AGRICULTURE 


“The commercial potential of American 
agriculture," he said, holds the greatest hope 
for sovial progress and international welfare 
of any goal reachable in the 20th century. 
Investing in world agriculture today to feed 
the increasing population of the world, offers 
a greater potential than did the industrial 
investments of the 19th century. If nations 
don't want to take advantage of this type of 
opportunity, then I feel they are short- 
sighted.” 

The best way to sell a deal is to be happy 
to take it yourself; and to show that you are 
is also the sure way to make your sale stick. 
Davis’ diplomacy was good business and, 
therefore, good politics, too. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Development Act 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced a new 
bill—H.R. 7201—to develop the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal at once as a pilot 
project for the entire Potomac River 
Basin 


This bill would provide the authority 
and funds for necessary, modest expan- 
sion of the canal, to make possible the 
restoration of its historic features, the 
development of its vast recreational po- 
tential, and the active conservation of its 
scenic assets. Equally important, the 
bill would establish overall policies of 
cooperation, creativity and care to guide 
and direct this development along the 
paths which best promote both the gen- 
eral public interest in the historic canal, 
and the particular interests of the people, 
groups and governments directly in- 
volved. 

For over 2 years, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, a Fed- 
eral interagency task force has been 
shaping proposals to implement the 
President’. pledge to make the Potomac 
a model of scenic beauty and recreational 
opportunities. The details of these com- 
prehensive plans have not yet been re- 
leased for public scrutiny. It is appar- 
ent, however, that we have not yet 
achieved areawide agreement on many 
major points, including the extent, man- 
agement and means of development of 
any large park along both banks of the 
Potomac. Because these questions are 
not resolved, it is likely that congres- 
sional approval of any such proposals 
will be slow. It is also likely that Fed- 
eral funding will be slower, since only 
very limited amounts of money are avail- 
able for any park projects at the present 
time. 

Yet such delays could be extremely 
damaging. Throughout the Potomac 
Basin there is great interest in sensible 
conservation, and a tremendous amount 
of energy and experience waiting to be 
put to work. The longer that proposals 
drift, unimplemented and often unde- 
fined, the more this good will is going 
to be eroded by disappointment, skepti- 
cism, and suspicion. The longer that 
action is postponed, the more difficult 
action will become. 

I am convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should start exerting strong, 
responsible leadership now in the 
Potomac Basin. Further, I am con- 
vinced that the place to start is on the 
property which the Federal Government 
already owns: the C. & O. Canal. Part 
of the canal has already been designated 
a national monument, but for too many 
years it has been a monument to Fed- 
eral neglect. It is past time to take 
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down the barriers and the “No Tres- 
passing” signs, and to start opening up, 
cleaning up, restoring and developing 
the canal for public enjoyment. It is 
past time to restore the confidence of all 
the people of the basin, by demonstrat- 
ing that a national park can be a great 
community asset, and not just an exclu- 
sive preserve for other people from 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I have introduced 
today is not a final answer, but it is a 
beginning. It provides the framework 
for a program of the size we can afford, 
and of the scope which we are ready 
for. It emphasizes constructive coopera- 
tion among all the individuals, clubs, or- 
ganizations, and public agencies com- 
mitted to conservation and development 
of the canal. It sets forth clear policies 
to meet the difficult problems, including 
access rights and determination of land 
titles and boundaries, which have proved 
so troublesome in the past. Finally, it 
rechristens the entire canal as the 
“Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park,” to symbolize the change 
from passive maintenance to active 
management. 

A program to improve, and open up 
the C. & O. Canal is extremely valuable in 
its own right. As a model program for 
the model river, its importance is poten- 
tially immense. I believe that this 
legislation advances the objectives and 
promotes the interests of the canal’s 
neighbors and the Potomac’s friends. I 
hope that they will join me in seeking 
prompt congressional consideration of 
H.R. 7201. 

I would like to include at this point 
the following section-by-section descrip- 
tion of H.R. 7201: 

A SEcTION-BY-SECTION DESCRIPTION OF 
H.R. 7201 
TITLE AND DEFINITIONS 

Section 1 of H.R. 7201 entitles the bill the 
“Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Development 
Act.” 

Section 2 sets forth the definitions used 
throughout the bill. For example, “Secre- 
tary” means the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is legally assigned all of the respon- 
sibilities which in fact are carried out by his 
subordinates, including the Director of the 
National Park Service and the Superin- 
tendent of the C & O Canal. 

Two definitions deserve special notice: 

1) “Person” is defined to include not only 
individuals, partnerships and corporations, 
but also non-profit organizations and clubs. 
This provision recognizes the very active and 
constructive role taken in the Potomac Basin 
by conservation groups, civic organizations, 
historical societies, sportsmen's clubs, scout- 
ing groups and others, and provides for their 
full participation as partners in the Canal's 
development. 

2) The bill recognizes and seeks to reduce 
the very complex and persistent problems 
which often delay negotiations and agree- 
ments in the many cases where public or pri- 
vate tities to lands, or the boundaries of par- 
ticular properties, are vague or conflicting- 
Thus for purposes of the title searches and 
surveys in section 4 of the bill, and the co- 
operative agreements in section 5, subsection 
2(g) defines “landowner” as “any person, 
local government, or State owning, or on rea- 
sonable grounds professing to own, lands or 
interests in lands adjacent to or in the 
vicinity of the Park.“ 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PARK 


Section 3 establishes the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park for the 
dual purposes of (a) preserving, restoring 
and interpreting the historic and scenic fea- 
tures of the Canal, and (b) developing its 
recreational potential. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal National 
Historical Park as so established would em- 
brace the entire length of the Canal, from 
its lower end at Rock Creek in the District 
of Columbia to its upper end in Cumberland, 
Maryland. The Park would also include the 
Canal appurtenances, such as dam abut- 
ments, located across the Potomac at cer- 
tain points in West Virginia. 

In addition to the Canal property now in 
Federal ownership, subsection 3(b) author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
additional lands of interests in lands for res- 


toration of historic and engineering features. 


of the Canal, protection of scenic values, and 
development of public recreational facilities. 
The means of acquisition authorized are ex- 
pressly limited to donation, purchase, ease- 
ment, lease for up to fifty years, or exchange. 
Acquisition by condemnation is not author- 

. The acreage to be acquired by pur- 
Chase is limited to 1000 acres, while no limit 
is placed on acreage which may be donated, 
leased or exchanged. 

TITLES AND BOUNDARIES 

Section 4 of HR. 7201 is intended to re- 
Solve most of the title and boundary prob- 
lems which now exist along the Canal, with- 
out placing undue burdens on individual 
landowners. 

Subsection 4(a) thus directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to begin as soon as practical 
& comprehensive title search and field survey 
to determine the boundaries of the Federal 
lands comprising the Canal property. After 
this work has been completed, the Secretary 
shall print the results of the survey, with 
detailed maps, and distribute them free of 
charge to all area landowners and interested 
State and local governments for their com- 
ments and questions, Interested parties 
Shall haye at least 120 days to question and 
— any part of the survey before it is 

led with the General Services Administra- 
tlon, the agency which maintains official 
Tecords of all Federal real property. 

The bill expressly states that this survey 
is not intended to prohibit later negotiations 
about specific boundary conflicts, but rather 
is designed simply to define, much more 
Accurately and completely than ever before, 
the precise boundaries of these Federal lands. 

Subsection 4{b) relieves individuals, non- 
Profit organizations and clubs of the ex- 
oe too often required to establish clear 

and titles and boundaries in the Potomac 
Valley. This provision requires that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall pay all rea- 
sonable costs of title searches or surveys re- 
Qulred to establish ownership or boundaries 
or lands which individuals, organizations or 
prre own or profess to own, The provision 
ould-apply when searches or surveys are 
required (a) before a land purchase or other 
agreement can be completed, or (b) to re- 
one confilots raised by the comprehensive 
urvey of Federal lands described above, 
COOPERATIVE ACTION 

3 5, one of the most important sec- 
5 ns in the bill, provides for a wide range 
8 efforts involving all public and 
9 Interests to promote historic restora- 
earn and interpretation, public recreation, 
z useryation, preservation of scenic values, 
nd the other purposes of H.R. 7201. 
eee 5 (a) sets the foundations for a 
dade flexible and creative partnership be- 
5 een the Federal government and the own- 
tiie lands adjacent to the Canal, Under 
70 Subsection, the Secretary is authorized 
eee contracts and agreements with these 
* downers for a wide range of projects to 
Ssist these landowners, extend the benefits 
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of the Canal and enhance its value. For ex- 
through this program the National 
Park Service could contract share recrea- 
tional facilities with a neighboring county 
or city park. Under another individual 
agreement, a landowner could agree to per- 
mit public use of & trail across his land, in 
return for Interior Department clearing and 
maintenance of the trail. Under a third kind 
of agreement, the Interior Department could 
give technical assistance and personnel sery- 
ices to a landowner who agrees to maintain 
an attractive woodland for a specified num- 
ber of years. 

Subsection 5(b) provides in general terms 
for cooperation among the Interior Depart- 
ment, other Federal agencies, state and local 
governments, and all interested private 
parties in programs which could include soil 
conservation, wildlife propagation, historic 
restoration, and recreation. 

One crucial element in cooperation among 
public agencies is Federal recognition of 
local and state initiatives in land use and 
recreational planning. Section 5(c) of H.R. 
7201 provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take such state and local plans 
into account wherever they affect lands near 
the Canal, and as much as possible shall de- 
velop the Park in ways which harmonize 
with state and local efforts. 

ACCESS 


Access problems have been perhaps the 
greatest single source of difficulty on the 
Canal in the past. HR. 7201 would minimize 
these problems in the future by providing, 
for the first time, a statement of general 
principles applying not to Federal properties 
in general, but specifically to the Canal 
property. 

Section 6 thus sets forth the basic con- 
siderations determining access rights, and 
also describes two specific types of situations 
in which individual crossings of Canal 
property are guaranteed. Subsection 6(a) 
declares that the enactment of H.R. 7201 
would not affect adversely any valid existing 
rights or permits relating to Canal lands, in- 
suring that previously negotiated agreements 
would be continued. In addition, subsection 
6(b) allows the Interior Department to ap- 
proye under permit additional uses of Park 
lands, and crossings for highways, railways, 
water and sewer lines, and other utilities in 
addition to those presently approved. 

To supplement those general provisions, 
two types of crossings are specifically assured: 

(a) Where privately-owned lands lie be- 
tween the Canal and the Potomac River, the 
owners of those lands shall have access across 
the Canal for agricultural purposes, subject 
only to any restrictions found absolutely 
essential to preserve the Park. This provi- 
sion, in subsection 6(c), is not intended to 
suggest that ‘access to such lands for any 
other purposes shall be limited, but rather 
simply states that access for this particular 

e shall be insured. 

(b) Under subsection 60d), sportsmen are 
granted authority to cross the Park at any 
point by foot and by the most direct route 
to gain access to the Potomac River or to 
non-Federal lands for hunting, provided only 
that while these indiivduals are on Park 
lands their firearms are unloaded, bows are 
unstrung, and dogs are on leash. 

FEES 


Section 7 declares that no fees shall be 
charged for public day use of the Park for 
recreational purposes, insuring that it will 
remain available to all the people for their 
enjoyment without cost. 

ADVISORY COMMISSION 

Section 8 establishes the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park Com- 
mission, an advisory commission which would 
give representatives of area residents a formal 
voice in the management of the Park and the 
establishment of Park policies. 

The Commission would be composed of 19 
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members, appointed for five- 
Eight members would ONEONE the four 
Maryland counties (Montgomery, Frederick, 
Washington and Allegany) through which 
the Canal runs, with two members being ap- 
pointed by the county council or board ot 
commissioners of each of these four counties 
Eight other members would represent the 
States of Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia, with two 
members being appointed by the Governor of 
each of these three states and an additional 
two members being appointed by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Three members, including the Chairman of 
the Commission, would be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and at least two 
of these three would represent regularly con- 
stituted conservation organizations. 

Members of the Commission would serve 
without compensation, but would be reim- 
bursed for reasonable expenditures. 

The Secretary Of the Interior is 
meet and consult with the 5 5 
least once a year on general and specific Park 
policies. He is specifically required to con- 
1 ee before establishing any 

ral rules or 1 
ae regulations concerning access 
FUNDS 


Section 9 of H.R. 7201 provid 

funds available for 3 cred 
Canal property shall be used for the purposes 
of the Park. In addition, the appropriation 
of $3 million ls authorized during the first 
three fiscal years to carry out the specific 
purposes of this Act, plus such sums as may 
prove necessary in subsequent years, 


The New York Cabbie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, th 
who drive New York City’s 5 
among the most maligned and among the 
most praised in the country. 

As has been pointed out many times 
New York City’s cabbies supposedly dis- 
appear at rush hour and are guilty of 
other transgressions of the cab rider’s 
code of behavior. It can also be said, 
however, that the individual acts of 
courtesy, assistance to the police and to 
the public, usually go unsung. . 

A recent example of one of the hazards 
of being a New York cab driver occurred 
when a cabbie in Brooklyn stopped his 
vehicle to help an elderly woman who 
had apparently collapsed in the street. 
As he helped her up she pushed a gun 
into his ribs and took his wallet. 

The following tribute to the New York 
cab driver appeared in the February 20, 
1967, edition of their trade newspaper 
Taxi Drivers Voice. I commend it to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

PORTRAIT oF A NEw YORK CAB DRIVER 

8 (By Bob Considine) 

ne of the most easily r — 
can prototypes is the A PER 
He has been in 10,000 movies and now is star- 
ring on the late, late show. But hardly 
“live.” He doesn’t like to work at his trade 
that late at night in Fun City. He might 
be murdered, strangled, mugged or robbed of 
his night’s income. 
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In the moon pictures he looks a lot like 
Jimmy Durante, affects a cap, slaughters the 
Queen's English, makes jollies and comments 
with wisdom that would have made Socrates 
wince with envy. In real life he’s a pretty 
scared, underpaid, under-appreciated guy 
whose income hasn't nearly come along with 
those in other callings. 

He may be a student, an out-of-action 
actor, a struggling novelist, almost anybody. 
On the whole, he has a better record than 
his counterpart in, say, the brokerage busi- 
ness. He is fingerprinted, mugged, and in- 
vestigated before he can swing the flag on 
his meter. 

If he has a police record, even a traffic 
ticket record, he can’t get a license to drive 
any hack that operates under the supervision 
of the N.Y. Police Department. But his 
rival, the gypsy driver, isn’t subjected to any 
of the more stringent regulations of the 
regular New York cabbie. 

Everybody damns the New Lork cab driver 

for being scarce when it rains, when it's 
time to go to work, time to go home, time to 
leave, or time to go to a theater, time to 
leave, or time for him to eat. Or go to the 
bathroom. 
If there were suddenly ten times as many 
cabs in town, the plight of the average driver 
would be infinitely worse than it is today. 
What would he do during the slack hours? 
They are already pretty bad, as are the rates 
when he’s actually working. 

It's a big industry. It transports one mil- 
lion passengers a day on 600,000 trips. It's 
a surprisingly well-conducted industry, 
which cleansed itself of hoodlums years ago, 

The taxi industry in New York received 
Its last rate increase in 1952. Every other 
city in the country has taken a more realis- 
tic attitude. New York City taxi rates are 
thus the lowest in the country, and the 
service surely is the best. 

There is one fully licensed cab for each 
662 New Yorkers. Chicago has one for each 
TTI persons, Baltimore one for each 815, San 
Francisco one for 967, Philadelphia one for 
1,140. Detroit one for 1,270, Cleveland one 
for 1,494, Houston one for 1,983, Los Angeles 
one for 2,500. The picayune rise in rates 
now being fought for by operators and inde- 
pendent drivers in New York would still 
maintain the city's rep as the bargainest taxi 
town, 

Mayor Lindsay leans towards appointing 
a civilian taxi board of three members. If 
appointed, it in turn would have to hire 
many private eyes to do the job that 70 spe- 
cial police of the Hack Bureau now do. It 
wouldn't have the know-how, nor would the 
drivers face quite the same discipline they 
now maintain under the hack bureau. 

The suggestion has been made that off- 
duty N.Y. police be permitted to drive cabs, 
This has worked out well in Philadelphia. 
An off-duty cop carries his gun, and the 
criminal ent of Philadelphia has been 
properly alerted. This has resulted in a 
sharp decline in assaults on drivers. 

In New York, the alternative has been to 
build glass barriers between the passengers 
and driver. That pleases neither because 
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there is no longer any communication (which 
is half the joy of riding in a New York cab), 
bad ventilation, the danger of being flung 
against the glass on short stops, etc. 

For further details, ask Jimmy Durante. 
He'd be happy to explain the crisis in 10,000 
words, 


Pfc. William Dayton Vietnam Casualty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. William Dayton, of Jacktown in Dor- 
chester County, Md., was recently killed 
in Vietnam, and I wish both to commend 
his courage and to honor his memory by 
including the following newspaper article 
in the RECORD: 

Pre. WILLIAM DAYTON 


CamBRIDGE, Mo., March 6.—Services for Pfe. 
William Dayton, the first Dorchester county 
soldier killed in Vietnam, will be held at 1 
PM. Thursday at the Pilgrdm Holiness 
Church here. Burial will follow in Dorches- 
ter Memorial Park. 

Pfc, Dayton died February 24 in the Ma- 
rine Air Base Hospital in Da Nang where he 
was taken after he stepped on a land mine. 
The 21-year-old marine is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Dayton, of Jacktown, Md. 

He joined the Marines in May and was 
sent to Vietnam in September. He was at- 
tached to the Ist Battalion, 7th Marines, Ist 
Marine Division. 

He is survived by his parents and a brother, 
James Dayton, of Hyattsville, Md. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
lives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, Is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
28 5 8 8 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Proposed Changes in the Selective 
Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, by request 
two editorials. Both concern proposed 
changes in the Selective Service System. 

One editorial, entitled “In Pursuit of 
Equity," written by Frank Conniff, was 
Published in the New York World Jour- 
nal Tribune of March 7, 1967. The sec- 
ond editorial, entitled “Good Beginning 
Toward a Fairer Military Draft,” was 
Published in the Milwaukee Journal of 
March 8, 1967. ` 

There being no objections, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
[From the New York (N. 1.) World Journal 

Tribune, Mar. 7, 1967] 


In Punsvrr or Equrry 


That was what the President's special com- 
Mission on the draft called its report, and 
that is the course Mr. Johnson has taken. 
In his proposals to Congreas, which include 
the alterations he will invoke under author- 
ity of existing law, the President accepts the 
commission's most important suggestion and 
Will put it into effect. 

He will make 19 the age of “maximum 
Vulnerability,” to use the commission's 
Phrase, This means that young men would 
Sweat out uncertainty for one year instead 
Of eight, as at present, 

And the 200,000 or 300,000 who must be 
chosen annually for service from among the 
2 million who reach 19 each year would be 
Picked “random selection”"—some form 
of lottery. 

The President has not yet made a decision 
On educational deferments (except to say he 
Will end those for graduate work, aside from 
Medicine and dentistry). He asks Congress 
and the public to debate the matter. 

Nor has Mr. Johnson accepted the commis- 
Sion's plan for a drastic overhaul of the whole 
Machinery of selective service boards, which 
has introduced wide Iocal divergence in defer- 
Ment standards. He has named a task force 
to give further study to this problem. 

There is certain to be lively congressional 
debate on this message, especially over stu- 
dent deferments. Most of What Mr. John- 
son calls for can be done by his executive 
Suthority, but Congress is asked to extend 
— draft law itself, and that allows room 
ring amendments and possible limitations on 

he powers of the President. 

It ia to be hoped that Congress will not 
15 to write a whole system of regulations 

to law and that it will go along with the 

dent's plan. 
8 That plan- the Fair And Impartial Ran- 
om System—still has loopholes and can- 
Bot altogether live up to its initials of FAIR. 
the, by concentrating on 19-year-olds, rather 
an older men, and by virtually limiting the 
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chances of conscription to that age, it has 
made a long stride in pursuit of equity. 
It should be endorsed by Congress and the 


people. 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Mar. 8, 1967] 
Goon BEGINNING TOWARD A F'ATRER 

MILITARY DRAFT 

There has been growing awareness that 

the system under which we draft our young 

men for military service may on occasion be 

unfair, sometimes needlessly disruptive of 

personal life and perhaps unwholesome in 
its effects on higher education. 

It has been asked, with justification, why 

a college student 7 . his eee 

ed, It n no 
gation defert: 8 
and fatherhood 


and finally by becoming too old to draft. 


bay, educators have pointed out, the system 
puts overwhelming pressure on achieving 
good grades, which already are worshiped to 


excess. 

Critics have said that present policy tends 
to create a military force topheavy with 
school dropouts, the disadvantaged and the 
academically untalented, They further note 
that the present system of taking older men 
first—from age 26 downward—disrupts 
career and marriage plans and causes hard- 
ship to employers. 


made his own report to congress. 

Both groups and the president are in solid 
agreement on a major point—that young 
men, starting at age 19, be drafted first. The 
president plans to make this change by 

tive order. 

anes more men will become draft eligible 
than the armed forces can use at any one 
presidential commission proposes 
some type of impartial, random selection 
method to pick those who must serve—some 
form of lottery like the “goldfish bowl” of 
the past. The congressional group says it 
won't work. The president disagrees. He 
has ordered the defense department to work 
out such a system and have it in operation 
by Jan. 1, 1969, although congress may have 
other ideas. 

The president and both study groups want 
to end postgraduate student deferments, 
with limited exceptions, The president, for 
example, thinks only medical and dental 
students should be exempt and plans to issue 
an executive order to that end, although con- 

n may intervene. 

9 and the commissions split three 
ways on undergraduate deferments. The 
congressional group defends the present col- 
lege deferment system. The president's 
commission wants to end it except for offi- 
cer trainees. The president himself says the 
matter needs more discussion and study. 

The presidential commission sees inequl- 
ties and inconsistencies in the operation of 
the whole draft and appeal board setup. It 
wants the machinery overhauled and tight- 
ened up. Again, the president wants this 
deferred for study. 

The congressional study group took the 
firmest line on use of military reserve mem- 


bers. It urged Johnson to order more orga- 
nized reservists to active duty and thus bet- 
ter spread the war burden. The president 
had no comment on this recommendation, 
which surely deserves better. 

Despite the disagreement, the discussion 
has been healthy. It spells the end to our 
backward system of drafting older men first. 
It probably will result in some sort of lot- 
tery to pick men impartially. It would end 
the guaranteed haven of graduate school for 
most coy 8 and at least focuses atten- 
tion on the obvious inequities of undergrad- 
uate deferment. And it promises a 
thorough look at the whole mechanism of 
selective service. 


Kent County Crash Squad and First Aid 
Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, House Mi- 
nority Leader GeraLD Ford, has shared 
with me a letter from Dr. C. Mark Vasu, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. The letter con- 
cerns the hackground and status of the 
Kent County crash squad and first ald 
training program. Having had consider- 
able experience in this area, and having 
helped operate and write the manual for 
the emergency room at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital in New York City in 1946-47, I can 
well appreciate the accomplishments of 
this program. ; 

Under unanimous consent I insert, at 
this point, Dr. Vasu's letter in the 
RECORD: 

GRAND 


Raprs, MICH., 
November 17, 1966. 


Hon. GERALD FORD, 
House of Representatives, Room H 230, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Ford: It has been brought to my 
attention by Dr, James Muldoon that you 
have expressed an interest In our Kent 
County Crash Squad and First Aid Training 
Program. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to spend a few minutes with you and 
acquaint you with the background and cur- 
rent status of this program. 

During the last few years many of us have 
been actively engaged in teaching some as- 
pects of first ald to rescue groups, It became 
obvious that these individuals, which in- 
cluded the firemen, policemen, and ambu- 
lance drivers, were not only intensely in- 
terested and dedicated to their roles in first 
aid rescue work, but eagerly sought more in- 
formation. They were also most appreciative 
of any contact with physicians, as brief as it 
may have been. 

Last year a pilot study using eight physi- 
clans, all specialists in their fields, was ar- 
ranged for the firemen, policemen, and ambu- 
lance drivers of Kent County, particularly 
the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan. This 
program was a panel discussion intended to 
discuss briefly some aspects of first aid re- 
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lated to various specialties including internal 
medicine, orthopedics, obstetrics, thoracic 
surgery, neurosurgery, pediatrics, and general 
surgery. Some philosophy regarding the 
handling and transportation of patients and 
general attitude of rescue groups was also 
discussed. At the conclusion of this confer- 
ence a questionnaire was handed out to the 
members of the attending group for their 
comments and recommendations. Over- 
whelmingly the return showed that they 
wanted more of the same, plus, If possible, 
sessions with each individual physician as 
often as possible. Thus was born the First 
Aid Training Program. This program was 
intended to supplement the excellent Red 
Cross training which these gentlemen have 
already received. By no means were we at- 
tempting to completely dominate the teach- 
ing but merely to serve as an addi- 
tional teaching device on a consultation basis 
for these workers in the rescue field. 

The program at present for the First Aid 
Training involves a two hour session given 
every three months in the police auditorium. 
It is directed to the first aid instructors of 
the police and fire departments and the 
ambulance drivers. This program is cur- 
rently in operation and will continue on an 
indefinite basis. 

In addition to this program, we have Insti- 
tuted a Crash Squad in Kent County. This 
squad was also approved by the Kent County 
Medical Society. The physicians, all inter- 
ested volunteers, are available to the police 
and fire agencies within Kent County at any 
time and at any place where there is a need 
for professional medical help in the emer- 
gency care or removal of an accident victim. 
The police and firemen receive excellent first 
aid training, as we noted above, and are well 
prepared for most emergency situations when 
they arise, but the Crash Squad will provide 
additional help in the unusual situation. 
This will apply in most situations where their 
previous training or experience is not ade- 
quate to provide optimum care, or where a 
long time lapse is anticipated before the 
patient can be removed to an appropriate 
medical facility. 

This Crash Squad program has been in op- 
eration for the past month and, at the pres- 
ent time, includes ten physicians comprising 
all specialties in the field of medicine. These 
physicians respond to any call from the police 
or fire department on request. The call from 
the agency is directed initially to the 
physicians exchange where the list of the 
Crash Squad is maintained up to date. It is 
stressed that there is no charge for the 
physicians’ services and that the patient's 
care will be assumed by his own physician 
as soon as the latter is available. This same 
group of physicians are available to the 
police and fire agencies in the event of a 
major disaster, 

The consolidation of these programs into 
an effective working format by the County 
Medical Society recently stimulated Interest 
from the American Medical Association. On 
our most recent program of First Aid train- 
ing given the evening of November 14, we 
had the pleasure of the company of Mr. 
Michael Silvar from the American Medical 
Association, He was representing Dr. Rich- 
ard F, Manegold who is Director of the De- 
partment of Hospital and Medical Facilities 
for the American Medical Association. In a 
letter that Dr. Manegold sent me, dated No- 
vember 9, 1966, he stated “I am greatly 
impressed with the activities of your group. 
Your program appears to me to be well 
thought out, and one which deserves wide 
publicity as a model for the nation, We are 
anxious to learn at first hand of the activi- 
ties of all county societies with exemplary 
programs such as yours.” 

Mr. Silver spent a considerable amount of 
time with us reviewing the program of rescue 
operations and had lengthy discussions with 
Superintendent of Police Johnson and Chief 
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Viet of the Fire Department. Dr. Dale Kes- 
sler, current President of the Kent County 
Medical Society, Dr. William Haeck, recent 
past President of the Kent County Medical 
Society, Dr. James Muldoon, Dr. John Wil- 
son, Dr. Fred Doornbos, and I met with Mr. 
Silver for dinner that evening in the Penin- 
sula Club to discuss our program. He again 
expressed great interest and seemed to feel 
that this was by far the most active program 
of this type in the United States. 

The enthusiastic interest shown by the 
American Medical Association, by our local 
police and fire departments, and by our de- 
partment seems to point out the unique 
aspect of this program. We do not Intend 
to stop here but frankly intend to explore 
all possibilities whereby the physician can 
increase his contact with the community. 
To date, the image of the American physician 
and, in fact, the image of even the fireman 
and policeman is poor and does not seem to 
be increasing in respect, but rather there has 
been somewhat of a declining pattern in the 
public's appraisal of these individuals. We 
contend that this is not a true image and 
that we are ready, willing and able to ad- 
minister help and assistance at any time to 
any group. We are available, and in the fu- 
ture plan to make ourselves even more avail- 
able. 

The concepts that have been outlined for 
you above, Mr. Ford, have been considered 
by the American Medical Association as a 
model for the nation. We felt that this 
should be brought to your attention since 
it represents progress in your own commu- 
nity. 

Thank you very kindly for allowing me to 
impose upon your busy schedule. 

Respectfully, 
C. Manx Vasu, M.D. 


Richard K. Robinson Winner in VFW 
Voice of Democracy Contest in West 
Virginia—Student at Shinnston High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
20th annual West Virginia Voice of 
Democracy Contest, sponsored by the 
Department of West Virginia Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, was won by Richard K. 
Robinson, of Mannington. Richard is 
president of the junior class at Shinns- 
ton High School. 

As the State winner, he participated 
in the national contest held in Washing- 
ton earlier this month during the VFW 
annual legislative conference. 

A copy of his speech was published in 
the March issue of the West Virginia 
VFW News and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Vorce or Democracy WINNER RICHARD 
Rosinson’s SPEECH—"DEMOCRACY: WHAT 
Ir MEANS TO ME” 

Richard K. Robinson, Shinnston High 

School junior, was recently selected state- 

wide winner in the VFW “Voice of Democ- 
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racy" contest. His five-minute tape recorded 
script, based on the theme, “Democracy: 
What It Means To Me,“ is as follows: 

“On July 4, 1776, three million American 
colonists declared to the world that they 
would not surrender their liberties to any 
foreign power. John Adams declared, We 
shall never submit.’ Almost two years later, 
the colonists ratified the Constitution of 
the United States of America, the finest doc- 
ument of its kind ever written. This Con- 
stitution, although purchased at a huge cost 
in money and blood, provides America with 
the backbone of its democratic system, And 
with this, Americans have built the great- 
est democracy of all. A country so strong 
that it has withstood the test of time, and 
has emerged victorious from a number of 
smaller conflicts and two world wars. In fact, 
America was called, during the 2nd World 
War, the ‘arsenal of democracy.’ 

This combination of patriotism, type of 
government, the Constitution, and the Amer- 
ican spirit is the true meaning of democracy. 
Here we find the reasons which impel Amer- 
icans to sacrifice everything, even life itself, 
for their country. 

It is the responsibility of every American 
to carry on this great tradition. And what 
better way is there to do this than to edu- 
cate oneself in the happenings of the past, 
present, and the future? James Madison 
commented that, “. .. a people who mean 
to be their own governors, must arm them- 
selves with the power which knowledge 
gives.” Each day, in my studies, I am witness 
to the drama of history, the science of num- 
bers, the wonders of chemistry, and the lan- 
guages which enrich this nation, I feel 
that I am doing the best thing by staying 
in school and by building a foundation of 
knowledge for the future. In this way I will 
help not only myself but I will also help 
America by being able to make wiser deci- 
sions and to understand, in a clearer way, the 
events around me. We can, therefore, quick- 
ly see that our responsibility to America is 
to strive for a good education because edu- 
cation is the bulwark of freedom. 

But our education should not end upon 
leaving the classroom or receiving a diploma. 
Our search for truth and facts must be a 
constant one. And we should use what 
we have learned in maintaining our democ- 
racy. We can do this by personal participa- 
tion in public affaira—by taking a keen in- 
terest in topics of discussion and problems 
of community and state and by being tol- 
erant and reasonable. Americans should not 
sit idly while problems of great importance 
are left to the decisions of a few. 

However .. in dealing with new and 
bold concepts we must also be cautious—for 
in the words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Prudence . . will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes.” It 
is the duty not only of this generation, but 
also of subsequent generations, to guard 
our Constitution and its purposes with an 
eternal vigilance. We must not recklessly 
abandon the wisdom of our Founding Fath- 
ers. 

Never before in the history of the world 
has one nation had so much power as this 
great country. What America does will 
directly or indirectly affect the policies of 
every government around the globe. 
position makes it even more essential for us 
to be active and vigorous in seeking a greater 
America. 

The time for rededication has arrived, Let 
us all remember that democracy is the single 
type of government which requires the cour- 
age and perseverance that has characterized 
previous generations. The American doctrine 
was devised by brave men for brave men. If 
the men are still brave, the doctrine will 
continue to be good. But not otherwise- 
Think it over, Americans, and let this gen- 
eration promise to strengthen and extend 
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dur democracy. But if we are not willing to 

accept this challenge, then we had better be 

thinking, deciding what we will tell our 

children. What shall we say was more im- 

* than democracy? They will want to 
ow. 


Poverty Contributions to Political Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, being a 
Political cfficeholder, I can attest that it 
is difficult to obtain funds from taxpayers 
to organize politically. I wonder how 
many who do not give realize that their 
taxes are being used, perhaps unbe- 
knownst to them, for political action. 

Most taxpayers feel their tax dollars 
€armarked for poverty go to help elderly 
and distressed fellow citizens. Yet, day 
after day, it becomes more evident that 
the poverty funds are used for political 
gain and to keep the affluent leaders fi- 
hanced and in control. War on poverty 
Organizations are being used as political 
Organizations. Recipients then, through 
Broup action, are given a voice over us 
individuals. 

Consider the “News and Views From 
the Poyerty Program“ as reported in the 
News Leader of Baton Rouge, La., for 
March 5, 1987—Baton Rouge having just 
recently received additional poverty 
funds totaling $244 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the News account 
be here inserted in the RECORD: 

News axp Views From THE POVERTY PROGRAM 
(By Celeste M, Newbrough) 

The advisory councils of our communities 
Play an important role in the war on poverty 
in Baton Rouge. 

The advisory councilmen are Jeaders elected 
by the residents of each area. They are not 
a part of the staff of Community Advance- 
Ment, or their Neighbor Service Center, but 
they are an independent elected body. The 
Advisory councils, as I understand it, have 
two major functions. 

First, The Advisory Council Chairman and 
Members act in behalf of the people of their 
communities. They organize drives, contact 
city councilmeh, endorse political issues and 
Candidates, and when necessary, they try to 
apply civic pressure to get things done. 

For instance, in Valley Park, Mr. Purvis, 
Advisory Council Chairman, and the rest of 
his council worked hard with the citizens of 
the community to obtain an improved sew- 
erage system for that area. They are now 
Working with representatives from the City 

Government, the State Highway De- 
Partment and the Federal Highway Depart- 
Ment, in an effort to obtain an overpass 
Which will once join together the community 
Of Valley Park, which was split up by the in- 
terstate highway system. 

Another example is South Baton Rouge, 
Where Mr. Joe Delpit, South Baton Rouge 
Advisory Council Chairman, and other mem- 
bers of his committee, interviewed the four 
Candidates for the judgeship race. After 
Serious deliberation of their platforms and 
Qualifications, the Advisory Council endorsed 
two of them and attempted to mobilize com- 
munity support behind these two candidates. 
They picked the winners. 

Stili another example is the Advisory Com- 
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mittee of Scotlandville, who spearheaded 
community support for a federal credit 
union for that area. They got it. 


The Credibility of the Soviet Union and 
North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Soviet Credibility Gap,” 
published in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal of recent date. The edilorial 
challenges the 1 of the Soviet 

nion and North Vietnam. 
5 There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
SOVIET CREDIBILITY GaP 

The time has come for someone to chal- 
lenge the credibility of the Soviet Union, 
North Vietnam, and their apologists. 

Soviet Premier Alexel Kosygin, visiting in 
Britain, pumped new fuel into the propa- 
ganda pipeline by claiming that Hanoi is 
ready to talk peace if only the United States 
will stop bombing North Vietnam. 

He spoke the words knowing how quickly 
he could count on vocal support from the 
Fulbright-Morse bloc in the Senate, anti- 
Vietnam editorial pages, and peace commit- 
tees on college 3 2 of course, the 
Communist party apparatus America. 

But even as Kosygin spoke, the North Viet- 
namese were seizing the opportunity to esca- 
late infiltration of South Vietnam during the 
truce for the Oriental New Year, and the 
Viet Cong were violating the truce in inci- 
dents that went past the 100 mark. 

Dean Rusk, the American secretary of 
state, made the vohnson administration's 
policy on peace talks clear when he said, 
“You can't stop this war simply by stopping 
half of it.” 

He insisted that the Communists would 
have to make some significant gesture of 
reciprocity. But all that America can see is 

etermination by North Vietnam to prolong 
the war. The hints about peace talk possi- 
bilities, such as those 5 5 e fall with 

e thud of a wooden nickel. 

Othe Soviet Union also is working feverish- 
ly to ease the cold war fears of Western Eu- 
rope, s recent trips to Paris, Rome 
and London are loaded with admonitions 
that the world has misjudged Soviet intent. 

But if that ts the case, why is the Soviet 
Union increasing defense expenditures (up 
five per cent in 1966 and eight per cent this 
year)? Why does it continue massive mili- 
tary aid to North Vietnam? Why does it 
continue to cast West Germany in the role 
of a villain? 

The answer is simple. Through this propa- 
ganda, the USSR hopes to divide the Western 
allies. The idea is to weaken West Europe 
by squeezing America out, to limit Nato’s 
strength, and to isolate the United States in 
its effort to prevent Communist expansion- 
ism in Southeast Asia. 

The big credibility gap today is in the 

If Kosygin were sincere about eas- 
ing tensions and making peace practical, one 
simple gesture on the part of the Soviet 
Union would give his words a ring of truth, 
Russia could dismantle the Berlin Wall. 
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Increase of Social Security Benefits for 
Retirees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important legislative bills to 
be considered in this session of Congress 
is to bring about an increase in social 
security benefits for thousands of re- 
tirees. These older folks are undergo- 
ing great hardship in meeting the cost 
of living obliations because of the in- 
creased high cost of the necessities of 
ayer other expenses which must 

met. 


I am herewith submitting a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the East Chi- 
cago Branch No. 1399 of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers for the 
information of the Members of Congress. 
An identical resolution was passed by 
the Lake County AFL—CIO Central Labor 
Union of the Calumet Region of Indiana. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, President Johnson has urged the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
Social Security benefits by an average of 
20 percent with the biggest proportionate 
share going to the 2½ million retirees who 
now get only the minimum of $44 a month 
($66 for a couple); and 

Whereas, even the proposed increases 
would fall short of assuring Social Security 
beneficiaries genuine financial independence, 
as 5 by the Social Security Act; 
fan 

Whereas, many other nations, far less af- 
fluent than the United States, have far more 
adequate social welfare systems; and 

Whereas, no remotely comparable insur- 
ance protection is available to Americans at 
any price; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Congress 
of the United States take prompt, positive 
action to attack the deficiencies that exist 
in the Social Security system, so that older 
Americans, widows and children, and the 
disabled can live out their retirement years 
in dignity and self-respect rather than in 
poverty and despair; and 

Be it further resolved, that since the pro- 
grams’ biggest single defect is lack of ade- 
quate cash benefits, that the Congress act to 
increase these benefits as proposed by the 
President; and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Senators Vance Hartke 
and Birch Bayh and Congressman Ray J. 
Madden, requesting them to support the 
President's proposals, and to place this reso- 
lution In the records in of Congress; and 

Be it further resolved, that this resolution 
be given the fullest publicity through the 
communications media; and 

Be it further resolved, that affiliated local 
unions be sent copies of this resolution and 
be urged to adopt similar ones and send to 
the appropriate legislators. 

PETER CALAacct, 
President, 
E. B. LAWBAUGH, 
Financial Secretary. 

Adopted at the regular meeting, February 
28, 1967, Lake County AFL-CIO Central 
Labor Union, 
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Taxpayers Feel Pinch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a good 
case for reductions in Government spend- 
ing is made by Mr. Charles E. Hayes, 
executive editor of the Arlington Heights 
Herald, Arlington Heights, Il., in a re- 
cent, excellent article, 

Mr. Hayes points out that the burden 
of the taxpayer has been steadily increas- 
ing and has reached the saturation point, 
There is no question but that under pres- 
ent conditions there is more advantage 
in cutting spending than in increasing 
taxes, as has been proposed by the Presi- 
dent. The taxpayers of the country find 
it difficult to meet the high cost of living 
today, and increased taxes will very likely 
add to this cost. 

Mr. Hayes’ article follows: 

TAXPAYERS FEEL PINCH 
(By Charles E. Hayes) 

Suburban taxpayers aren't smiling very 
broadly these days. 

Small wonder. 

Rising local tax rates are destined to soar 
even higher; municipal and school officials 
are searching for new revenue; increased state 
taxes seem certain in the immediate future. 

And the pinch on the taxpayer's pocket- 
book suffered its fatal squeeze a few weeks 
ago with President Johnson's proposed fed- 
eral budget and fiscal program. 

If Congress grants his request for $144 bil- 
lion in new spending authority for fiscal 
1968, it will mean even less take-home pay 
for suburbanites—more withheld income 
taxes and Social Security taxes, 

The President proposes a 6 per cent sur- 
charge on personal and corporate income tax 
bills to begin July 1, 1967, and to end June 
30. 1969. 

For a family of four earning $7,500 this 
year, it would mean a $21 increase in income 
taxes. The family’s tax bill would rise from 
$686 owed on this April 15 to $707 on April 
15, 1968, deadline for 1967 taxes. 

Social security taxes would increase in 
stages from a total of $290.40 for a person 
earning at least $6,600 in 1967 to $599 in 1974 
for a worker earning $10,000 annually. 

This means a worker would pay 44 per 
cent of his first $6,600 this year. On Jan. 1, 
1968, he would pay 4.4 per cent of his first 
$7,800 and by 1974 he would be paying a total 
Social Security and Medicare tax of 5.55 per 
cent on his first $10,800. 

These increased tax burdens will be un- 
popular with a restive suburban middle class 
in no mood to tolerate a larger bite from its 
paychecks. Congress increasingly will feel 
pressure to heed public demands for spend- 
ing restraint before a tax increase. 

In his budget message, President Johnson 
asked $1.9 billion for the wide range of Great 
Society domestic programs. In many cases, 
their efficiency and effectiveness have been 
open to serious question. As yet, the tax- 
payer has no assurance these broad programs 
have been sifted out and refined to a point 
where federal funds will be used to better 
advantage than earlier Great Society appro- 
priations. 

Other items in the staggering budget de- 
serve close Congressional scrutiny. This in- 
cludes $73.1 billion slated for military spend- 
ing. Largest “peace time“ defense budget in 
history, it includes an estimated $24 billion 
@ year to continue the war in Viet Nam. 
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Defense spending is a sacred cow’ in Con- 
gress; to challenge the veracity of a military 
budget is almost akin to treason, Such ex- 
penses rarely get more than minimal scru- 
tiny; continued evidence of military waste 
and duplication are traditionally brushed 
aside. 

Many experts even predict that Congress 
will press for even higher defense spending, 
let alone pare the President's requests. 

The hike in Social Security taxes would 
finance the President's proposed 20 per cent 
over-all increase in Social Security payments 
beginning July 1. Those on minimum pay- 
ments would get a whopping 59 per cent 
jump, and everyone would receive at least 
15 per cent more, 

It's obvious that those on Social Security 
have fallen behind under inflation—despite 
some liberalization of payments—and that 
there are areas where the needs of elderly 
citizens have been overlooked. 

Reputable economists, however, have sug- 
gested that an 8 per cent increase, coupled 
with last year’s 7 per cent rise, would make 
up for the inflation of the past 15 years and 
be both eminently fair and economically 
feasible. 

As taxpayers look about for a political 
scapegoat, they shouldn't overlook the Con- 
gress itself. 

The President proposes, the Congress ap- 
proves, 

Without Congressional authorization, the 
President cannot spend a penny of public 
money. Congress has the power—and re- 
sponsibility—to examine the budget, evaluate 
spending proposals, and control taxes. 

This doesn’t absolve President Johnson of 
his responsibility—he prepares the pro- 
gram— but in the final analysis, it is up to 
Congress to either accept or reject the Ad- 
ministration’s tax and budget requests. 

In the weeks to come, there will be much 
gnashing of teeth and clucking of tongues 
for the benefit of hapless constituents. There 
will be a plethora of GOP press conferences 
and a volume of outraged oratory, 

There will even be some token cuts. So- 
cial Security deduction proposals may be 
pared. 

But when the political fog lifts, the Presi- 
dent’s program will have been approved. 

From Democrats, there will be appeals to 
patriotism, prosperity, and social conscience. 

From Republicans, there will be protests 
and 88 campaigns mounted on a platform 
of federal spending and higher taxes. 

But from taxpayers, there will be rebellion. 

It’s already brewing, especially in suburbs. 
The middle class taxpayer isn't heard in the 
White House; he feels helpless to influence 
state and national fiscal decisions. 

He really has only one recourse for protest. 

It's only a token protest, but it’s direct. 

The suburbanite is bound to express it the 
next time there’s a school or village referen- 
dum, regardless of need or merit. 


Russian Immigrants Oppose Consular 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the fears 
and concern of the Russian immigrants 
in America is best stated in a letter re- 
ceived from the president of their asso- 
ciation, which I insert into the RECORD 
at this point: 
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RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS’ REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION IN AMERICA, 
INC., 

New York, N.Y. March 7, 1967. 
U.S.A-U.8.S.R, CONSULAR CONVENTION 


1. The most dangerous and unacceptable 
article of this Convention is the one that 
grants to every employee of a Consulate full 
immunity from the criminal jurisdiction of 
the U.S.A. Therefore, any employee of a 
Consulate can commit any crime and al' the 
U.S. can do is to declare him “persona non 
grata” and deport him to the U.S.S.R. where 
he will, no doubt, receive a reward from his 
Government. 

2. Equally dangerous is the paragraph 
granting the documents given by the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R, full equality with those 
given by our own Government. This will 
give the possibility of accusing a citizen or 
lawful resident of the U.S.A. and claiming 
his extradition to the U.S.S.R. (Article 8, 
p.1.) . 

3. The U.S. S. R. has always maintained that 
all those who have ever been citizens of the 
USS.R. continue to owe them allegiance 
even if they have sworn allegiance to other 
countries. In this connection the paragraphs 
of Article 7, giving the Consulates rights to 
register the births, deaths, weddings etc. of 
its former citizens, takes on a sinister out- 
look, 

SERGE BELESSELSKY, 
President, 


Schlesinger on Vietnam: “Cynical, 
Arrogant, Irresponsible” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said of late of the growing dis- 
satisfaction with President Johnson's 
Vietnam policies among members of his 
own party. The St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer 
Press recently carried an incisive criti- 
cism of Arthur Schlesinger's attack on 
that policy. In the words of the March 
10 editorial, Mr. Schlesinger’s attack was 
“cynical, arrogant, and irresponsible.” 

The full text of that editorial follows: 

ARROGANCE AND CYNICISM 


Arthur Schlesinger’s attack on United 
States Vietnam policy was cynical, arrogant 
and irresponsible. 

The author, former adviser to President 
John F. Kennedy and now a Harvard Univer- 
sity history professor, in effect called Presi- 
dent Johnson and administration officials 
liars during his recent press conference. 

He said the administration is not inter- 
ested in negotiating an end to the war in 
Vietnam or it would call a halt to the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. 

“The actions of the administration 
seem to me to lead irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that it does not wish negotiation 
now,” he said, "The time has come to break 
the hopeless logic which can never find the 
right moment for negotiation.” . 

Schlesinger’s attack came a week or so 
after Sen. Robert Kennedy, echoed by 
brother, Teddy, criticized failure to end the 
bombing of North Vietnam. The timing 
smacks of calculation. The Kennedys, with 
obvious political intent, have begun what ap- 
pears to be a systematic undermining of the 
Administration’s Vietnam policy. They avoid 
a direct, frontal attack. Unlike the sincere 
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critics of American Vietnam policy—the 
Morses, the Gruenings, the Gen, Gavins— 
Bobby has been an Administration supporter 
With “reservations.” ‘Those reservations in- 
clude whatever items are politically expe- 
dtent When Bobby decided it would be 
wise to do so, he took his anti-bombing 
Stance. 

Schlesinger, vice-chairman of the ultra- 
libera] Americans for Democratic Action, 
got the word and attacked in more direct 
fashion. He blithely ignored the fact that 
U.S. policy calls for unconditional negotia- 
tions with Hanoi and that Hanoi has refused 
to indicate any willingness to negotiate 
Without pre-set conditions. 

The fallacy in the Kennedy-Schlesinger 
Position is. that Hanoi will come to the bar- 
gaining table if only the bombs stop falling 
in the North. The evidence does not sup- 
Port that view. 

But the Kennedy-Schlesinger position 
actually could prove to be harmful and 
deadly. Their statements could reinforce 
Hanoi’s belief that the American people or 
& majority of them are against the bombing 
and will force a halt to it if Hanoi can hold 
Out a little longer. Rather than encourage 
a quick end to the Vietnam war—an event 
most Americans would like to see—the Ken- 
nedy approach may have the opposite impact 
and additional American troops could die as 
a. result of a prolonged conflict. As the late 
President Kennedys brother Bobby un- 
doubtedly is held in high esteem by non- 
Americans. He is regarded as an important 
Man. That gives his views more weight than 
lis justified by his position as a very junior 
Senator from New York. That fact also gives 
him greater responsibiilty to avoid playing 
eee with eritical issues like the Vietnam 

Neither he nor Schlesinger has exhibited 
much of that necessary characteristic in the 
current case. 


“Golden Anniversary of the Pratt Daily 
Tribune” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
_ first week of this month, the Pratt Trib- 
une, of Pratt, Kans., one of the leading 
newspapers in my congressional 
district, celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
The Tribune has developed and grown 
Continually during the past half century, 
expanding its service to cover & six- 
8 area: but it has never veered 
naa the objectives set forth by its 
ounders—to mirror the life of the time 
oan boost the best interests of Pratt 
ounty while publishing the news. 
hee Tribune is an excellent example of 
w interdependent are the newspaper 
and the town and area it serves. The 
history of this newspaper illustrates the 
tradition of the smalltown newspaper 
Which has enriched the rural areas of 
the Nation. Journals such as the Trib- 
une have traditionally provided a sound- 
ing board for the opinions of their read- 
ers on current issues and have always 
been the rallying point for promotion of 
Projects for community betterment. 
This also has been and continues to be 
the role of the Pratt Tribune. 
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To commemorate the golden anniver- 
sary of the Pratt Tribune, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp, an article from the 
March 1 edition, entitled. Newspaper 
History Closely Entwined With Life of 
City”: 

NEWSPAPER HISTORY CLOSELY ENTWINED WITH 
LIFE OF COITY 


A newspaper is so closely intermingled in 
the life of a town. that neither can survive 
long without the other. 

While the City of Pratt is 82 years old, and 
the Pratt Tribune this week observes only 
its 50th anniversary, the newspaper has nev- 
ertheless, become firmly entwined in the life 
and growth of the community. 

Rufus Gray, 315 S. Taylor, Pratt historian, 
says of the town in 1917, “It was alive and 
growing. There was a five-year period when 
Main street was always piled with building 
material. Old business buildings were torn 
down and rebuilt and new ones were going 
up. It was a period when the town seemed 
to be on the move.” 

Accelerating the economy of the town was 
the railroad divisional point established here 
and providing a $100,000 monthly. payroll. 

Prattans, of course, were concerned about 
World War II and a draft evader those days 
just didn’t stay around long, Mr. Gray said. 
People were much more patriotic then than 
they are now. Patriotic programs and pa- 
rades were considered a necessary part of life. 

A SAD THING 


“The sad thing,” Mr. Gray noted, “is that 
people today want their town and nation to 
stay as they are, full of opportunities, pleas- 
ures and benefits, not realizing the opportu- 
nities and pleasures are here because others 
have died to make it so.” 

In that early period there was a series of 
mysterious fires in the business district, Mr, 
Gray recalled. Six or seven buildings were 
burned as well as some barns. While there 
never was a prosecution the firemen noticed 
that one man was always present when they 
got there. “They had a talk with him,” Mr, 
Gray said, “and the fires stopped.” 

People complained of high prices in 1917 
just as they do now. Mr. Gray told this 
amusing story: “I went into Jetts grocery 
department to buy some food,” he said, “and 
one of the old-timers said to me, Mr. Gray 
prices are getting out of hand. I just bought 
a pound of butter, a dozen eggs, a pound of 
coffee, a pound of bacon and a can of peas, 
and I have 10 cents left out of a dollar“ 

While food was cheap, wages were also 
low. A section hand got a dollar a day and 
Mr. Gray, as a 
a month. “But,” he mused, “I bought a 
good overcoat for $15.” 

NEWSPAPERS THEN 


Speaking of the newspaper in the 50-year 

, Mr. Gray says they are entirely difer- 

ent. Because not 80 much was happening, 

the newspaper in 1917 mentioned everything 

anyone did, perhaps only two or three lines, 

but the activities of more people were 
covered. 

Newspapers then were not tied by legal 
aspects. “When Mr. Gephart was editor,” 
Mr, Gray recalled, "a man in town beat up 
on his wife. Mr. Gephart ran the story, 
with the stipulation that he would mention 
no names in print if the incident did not 
occur again. The man beat up his wife 
again and Mr. Gephart ran the whole story 
and suggested the errant husband leave 
town. He did.” 

The man in question did return later, Mr. 
with the editor 


Their mode of attire may be diff 
they have the same problems and the same 
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excess energy which needs to be directed in 
the proper channels. But each era has its 
craziness in music, antics and wearing ap- 
parel. “I taught school 40 years and I know 
that if you work with young people and 
channel all that energy, a majority of them 
turn out fine,” Mr. Gray contended. 


MOANING ABOUT TAXES 


The fervent moaning about taxes w. 
prevalent in 1917, People did, however: ore 
the Taxpayers Association which held taxes 
down, not to the detriment of the commu- 
nity, but didn't let them run away.” The 
condition of the town did not absorb all the 
news. The “bone dry law” innovated in 1917 
had its effect upon the city. The Tribune 
reported that Sheriff Ralph Jenkins noted 
that two weeks had elapsed since there was 
& prisoner in the county jail. “It indicates 
to me,” the sheriff said, “that intoxicating 
liquor has been the primary cause of most 
of the crime committed and that it is one 
of the most baleful evilis that ever befell any 
state or nation.” 


A NEW FIRE TRUCK 


The same month the city purchas 
fire truck from Reo Mótar Co. The Aniek 
was equipped with a 35 h.p. engine capable 
of speed up to 25 miles an hour over rough 
roads. Cost of the new vehicle was $1,700. 

In July 1918 Prattans voted to have a new 
high school building at a cost of $110,000. 
However, the Tribune commented, "Pratt 
had an election yesterday but from the vote 
cast it would seem that a great many peo- 
ple did not know it", proving that people 
were as casual then as they are now of exer- 
ae their right of franchise. 

ven though a war was in pro x 
of the federated clubs met with i . — 
and organized the City Beautiful club with 
the express purpose of sprucing up the town. 
Mrs. Lear Richardson was named president 
of ws ee organization. 
other first in 1917 was the naming of 

a Pratt County agent, Albert V. Norlin of 
Rush county. The Tribune noted, “Mr. Nor- 
lin is not coming here as a dictator nor even 
an advisor. His purpose is to with 
farmers in helping solve problems that pre- 
sent themselves.” 


Of Help Against Rising Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, all the 
laws in the world will be ineffective 
against crime if the courts are not just, 
firm, and intelligible in their decisions. 

Unnecessary confusion, doubt, and un- 
certainty have enshrouded the criminal 
law of this land in consequence of re- 
cent court decisions whose fuzzy, amor- 
phous, libertarian propensities are the 
determined view of a majority of the U.S. 
Supreme Court as presently constituted. 

There was no need for the court to 
write these decisions in the way that it 
has. They are prolix, vague, and devas- 
tating to effective law enforcement. 

It is time that the Congress reviewed 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
last decade, to see how many of these are 
remediable by legislation. To the extent 
they are remediable, Congress should act 
to give to sorely beleaguered law-en- 
forcement officials the reasonable and 
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necessary powers to protect the vast 
majority of law abiding citizens against 
every mounting criminal viciousness. 

I am inserting in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point an 
excellent editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 14, indicating that, for 
some strange reason, there has been a 
curious silence on these important truths, 
concerning these decisions, from much 
of the press. 

The American people are entitled to 
the truth and the truth is that a great 
deal of the rising crime in America is 
directly attributable to loose and unde- 
sirable decisions from the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The documentation in support of 
this is truly shocking. 

All one needs to do to see how bad the 
situation has become is to read the dis- 
senting opinions from the Supreme Court 
minority itself. 

The editorial follows: 

CRIME AND IDEOLOGY 


Citizens worried about mounting crime can 
thank a Senate Judiciary subcommittee for 
taking testimony on how recent Supreme 
Court decisions have hampered law enforce- 
ment, an issue which the Administration's 
touted anti-crime crusade has pointedly 
avoided. 

The practical effects of these decisions, 
several commentators make clear, are omin- 
ous, They give the criminal so much leeway 
even a self-confessed murderer can go free. 
Beyond that, we're convinced, an analysis of 
the philosophy the decisions reflect would 
tell the nation a good deal about its crime 
problem. 

The Judiciary subcommittee under Senator 
McClelian heard Philadelphia District At- 
torney Arlen Specter testify that the Court's 
decisions have meant the loss or abandon- 
ment of many prosecutions. And Judge J. 
Edward Lumbard, chief of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals, said High Court decisions 
and other influences have made it so difficult 
to convict criminals that “it is unthinkable” 
the nation could allow such a situation to 
persist. 


Similarly, a minority statement in the re- 
port of the President's Crime Commission 
pointed out how recent decisions have 
sharply limited traditional use of confessions 
and even threaten to preclude police interro- 
gation of suspects. The minority asked if 
“the scales have tilted in favor of the ac- 
cused and against law enforcement and the 
public further than the best interest of the 
country permits.” 

The statement concluded that such an im- 
balance does indeed exist, and called for 
nothing less than a Constitutional amend- 
ment modifying the Bill of Rights. The mod- 
ifications would insure the police an oppor- 
tunity for interrogation, permit use of any 
truly voluntary confessions and allow pros- 
ecutors to comment on the silence of the ac- 
cused. 

This minority statement was written by 
four distinguished attorneys, three of whom 
are past presidents of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Three additional members of the 
panel concurred, meaning the statement was 
backed by over a third of the Crime Com- 
mission. Here is a pivotal issue of law en- 
forcement, raised by the most responsible 
quarters, which demands attention and ex- 
ploration. 

Yet not only was the statement ignored in 
subsequent Administration proposals, but the 
majority of the Commission itself managed 
not to utter one word about the issue in its 
300-page report. The reason for the curi- 
ous silence, we suspect, is much the same 
as the original reason the decisions were 
made. That is, to many the doctrines in- 
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volved are not subjects for rational debate, 
but articles of faith. 

Take the decisions expanding the privilege 
against self-incrimination. The Crime Com- 
mission minority statement noted that 
among legal scholars, “the question is now 
being increasingly asked whether the full 
scope of the privilege, as recently construed 
and expanded, is justified either by its long 
and tangled history or by any genuine need 
In a criminal trial.” 

Certainly, in none of the instant cases was 
there much indication that previous police 
practice had served to convict innocent per- 
sons. Rather than legal precedent or prac- 
tical Justice, the source of the Supreme Court 
majority's decisions favoring criminals was 
its own rarefied ideology. This has become 
so apparent that even a liberal columnist 
like Joseph Kraft has recently been com- 
menting on “the weakness of the liberal 
theology as a rationale for judicial determi- 
Dation.” 

Their connection with this secular theology 
gives the Court decisions an importance be- 
yond even their great practical effect. For 
it is the same ideology that holds, in gross 
exaggeration of several certain truths, that a 
criminal is an object of sympathy deserving 
every break, that society sins against the 
criminal] rather than the other way around, 
that a lawbreaker bears no individual moral 
responsibility. 

By starting with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions embodying that ideology so completely, 
some subcommittee or commission might be 
able to trade its pervasive effect, and its con- 
comitant dilution of every variety of moral 
authority. 

The exploration would expose one impor- 
tant root of today’s troublesome crime prob- 
lem, & root many ideologiste would prefer to 
keep hidden. 


Those Blooming, Bloody Redcoats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, around 
the globe the British Empire has shrunk 
to the size of a pea under the appease 
and retreat Socialist leadership of Har- 
old Wilson. Only her interference in 
the affairs of free people and her money- 
making prestige remain. 

The Business Week for February 4, 
1967, bannerlined the latest British 
bridgebuilding, “ICI Signs Contract With 
Peking—To Supply $2.8 Million Worth 
of Fertilizer.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the remainder of 
the article be here inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Despite the political turmoil in Red China, 
some business deals continue to be made. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Britain's 
chemical giant, has signed a contract to 
supply $2.8-million worth of nitrogenous 
fertilizer to the Peking regime. 

ICI said the new order was the largest 
fertilizer deal it has yet made with China. In 
May, 1965, ICT signed a contract for delivery 
of 40,000 tons of ammonia. 


Nitrogenous fertilizer and ammonia 
are also ingredients for gunpowder which 
goes into bullets and bombs and can be 
used—probably has been—to kill our 
constitutents and sons. Small wonder 
Britain does not care to get into our wars, 
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for Red China is one of the suppliers of 
the Communist enemy. in North Viet- 
nam. Whose money does England use 
to permit her to finance this Communist 
Chinese dynamite deal? Income tax 
moneys taken from American taxpayers, 
just as were used to finance her fertil- 
izer plant in Castro’s Cuba. 

The Washington, D.C., Evening Star 
for March 10, 1967, carried an interest- 
ing report of the progress of the English 
pound sterling—backed with American 
credit and silver. Great Britain has 
been able thus far to keep her gunrun- 
ning activities out of the public eye, but 
she is about due for her deserved world 
scorn. Once soft on nazism—now soft 
on communism—so long as she can make 
& pound. I insert the Evening Star ar- 
ticle in the Recorp: 

Barriseh Pounp Renews HEALTH ON STRICT 
Dirr 


(By John Cunniff) 

New Yorx—Trimmed lean through an 
austerity diet at home and fed a nourishing 
supply of credit from abroad, the British 
pound sterling seems more able than a year 
ago to carry its weight in international 
monetary affairs. 

The improvement, however, is a relative 
one, and the fact that Britain now is able to 
repay some debts means only that the yery 
sick pound of Jast summer has been taken 
off the critical Hst, 

For some time last year there was doubt 
that its value could be maintained in the 
world money markets at the equivalent of 
about $2.80. Perhaps the pound wasn't worth 
that, the critics said, and maybe Britain 
should admit it. 

Perhaps, the critics continued, British 
goods were manufactured too expensively 
and thus could not compete in world markets 
with goods of other nations. 

CURRENCY A SYMBOL 

A nation’s currency is only as strong as 
the nation, It is ite symbol. And inefficient 
Britain was importing more than it was ex- 
porting, draining ite of power, living be- 
yond its means. 

To devalue the pound would make British 
goods a relatively better buy abroad. But 
such an admission of weakness would have 
damaged Britain's role as a banker. It would 
have cheated her creditors. 

This would have been only the beginning. 
The relative value of one currency to another 
would be thrown out of balance further. 
Trade among nations would be disrupted. 
International relations would be strained. 
The dollar and other currencies would be 
pressured to devalue. 

Because of the seriousness to world order, 
central banks in several nations pledged to 
support the pound. Tremendous reserves of 
credit were made available to Britain. 

Britain now is able to repay the United 
States what it borrowed under these agree- 
ments. It may stil owe money to other 
central banks, But the trend is toward sta- 
bility. 

The austerity program meant, essentially, 
that Britain was forced to get down to work, 
to do with fewer luxuries, to work hard and 
produce more, to accept higher taxes along 
with a lid on wages and prices. The goal: 
to make and sell more, to buy and consume 
less. 

This austerity program is beginning to 
show results. The balance of trade—the re- 
lation between exports and imports—is im- 
proving in Britain's favor, The results for 
February were disappointing, but the nation 
still expects to export more than it imports 
for 1967. 

Austerity as a political posture cannot 
last long, however, for the advocator may 
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eventually be thrown out of office. And too 
much defiation also could wreck the economy. 
WILSON’S CHALLENGE 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson's challenge 
now is to make British industry competitive 
without austerity. And this means nothing 
less than the remaking of Britain. 

Britain's old-fashioned methods, its out- 
dated plants and its rigid attitudes, have pro- 
yoked scorn among some other industrialists. 

A North American banker maligned Brit- 
ish businessmen with the comment that they 
would rather fix prices on the golf course 
than lower them through competition. Other 
‘Critics called the nation an industrial mu- 

seum. 

A standard, scoffing cartoon showed two 
British businessmen off to their country 
homes on Friday afternoon, departing with 
the comment, "Have a nice weekend, see 
you Tuesday.” 

Much of this criticism is myth, but there 
is the suggestion of truth. The inefficient 
equipment, old methods, stuffy education 
and labor-management animosity are bound 
to be changed. 


Pentagon Studies Draft Alternatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress must soon decide whether to 
revise and extend the Selective Service 
Act. This decision can be made only 
after all relevant information is before 
us and all alternate methods of military 
Manpower procurement are thoroughly 
investigated. 

Mr. Neal Stanford, staff correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor, offers 
& factual examination of draft alterna- 
tlves in a recent article, which follows: 
MANPOWER APPRAISAL — PENTAGON STUDIES 

DRAFT ALTERNATIVES 
(By Neal Stanford) 

Wasuincron.—Is there an alternative to 
the draft? 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
(under orders from President Johnson) is to 
consider “alternatives,” including “the possi- 

ty of meeting requirements on an entirely 
Voluntary basis in the next decade.” 

He has a year in which to come up with 
R report. 

Put another way, the President has asked: 
b the draft’be done away with; and, if not, 

Ow can it be improved? 

Tt could obviously be done away with 
Under some circumstances, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (man- 
Power), Norman Paul, has said that if a third 
= the available manpower were not exempt 
Or physical and mental reasons, the services 
nud Possibly recruit the numbers needed— 

Ut skill and trainability would be sacrificed. 

it Also, a draft probably would not be needed 

the manpower needs of the services were 

Msi enough. That would mean cutting forces 

a aat present 2.7 million to well under 
on. 


LAPSE. RECALLED 

aint 18 recalled that when the draft act was 
Owed to expire in 1947 for some 15 months, 
number of men in uniform fell to 1.4 
Million, and a new draft law had to be passed 
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to get the needed manpower. All the service 
chiefs have made it clear they think the 
draft is essential to keep the force levels at 
the present 2.7 million figure. 

It is also possible that manpower needs of 
the services could be met were there is a 
severe depression. With men out of work, 
and no prospect of a job for these 18- to 26- 
year-olds, It is obvious many would volun- 
teer. But a depression Is a heavy price to 
pay for eliminating the draft. 

Another possibility would be to extend the 
service age limits both ways—take younger 
and older men than the 18-26 bracket. But 
that would not assure the caliber of en- 
listees desired. In fact, it might endanger 
it, and it would increase the number of es- 


capees.” 8 
ANOTHER WAY 

Another possible way to get volunteers, 
rather than draftees, would be to extend 
the draft service to four years, making it 
equal to the time for enlistments in the Air 
Force and Navy. 

If young men know that they would have 
to serve four years one way or the other, 
many probably would enlist rather than walt 
for the draft and pick their own service. 

But if it is a case of a four-year stretch 

as an enlistee against a two-year stretch as a 
draftee, the time difference has its attrac- 
tion. 
Still another way to do away with the draft 
would be to make enlistment so attractive 
that volunteers would fill all the services, not 
just the Air Force, Navy, and Marines. 

This could be done several ways, disre- 


garding expense, of course. 
The most obvious would be by a big pay 


boost. 
RATE UNKNOWN 

Mr. Paul of the Pentagon, however, has this 
to say about that approach: “It is sometimes 
contended that the draft could be eliminated 
if military pay rates were raised sufficiently. 
There may be some theoretical rate of pay 
sufficient to attract the required manpower— 
in total numbers—into the Army and the 


other services.” 
But, he continues, “we do not know—and 


have no accurate way of estimating—Just 
how high that rate would have to be. 

He points out that Congress has just ap- 
proved the largest single military pay raise 
in history, about $1.2 billion. But it has not 
eliminated the need for the draft. 

It is obvious that the additional compen- 
sation required (with manpower needs being 
where they are, and the economic picture 
being as promising as it 18) would have to be 
high indeed. And it would have to be extra 
high to get the higher-quality personnel that 
is increasingly needed. 

PROPORTION LOWER 

Incidentally, foreign military-manpower 
systems do not seem to have found an effec- 
tive alternative to some form of draft. The 
only two NATO countries currently not using 
some compulsory service system are the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

In both the proportion of men required 
for military service is far smaller than in the 
United States; and in Britain even with re- 
duced strengths, there is trouble recruiting, 
especially for specialized personnel. 

But there are other ways than direct pay 
increases to make enlistments more attrac- 
tive, but not necessarily attractive enough to 
make the draft unnecessary. 

The so-called “fringe benefits” of military 
service could be increased and enhanced. 

Commissaries and PX’s are a definite at- 
traction, though the present trend is to close 
down some of these rather than increase 
their number and business. 

Hobby shops and recreational facilities 
could be used more as enlistment induce- 


ments. 
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The retirement system and life-insuranc: 
payments could be made more attractive. > 

The military could do more in the way of 
education of its personnel. 

Already the Pentagon has taken steps to 
encourage reenlistments—if not enlist- 
ments—in the most technical specialties. It 
has increased the rates of differential “pro- 
ficiency” pay to specialists in the most tech- 
nical-shortage skills to as much as $100 per 
month above the basic rates in other 
specialties. 

Also there are more than 50 different pro- 

under which young men can volun- 
teer either in the regular forces of the reserve 
components for enlisted or officer service. 

Figures show that about two-thirds of new 
enlisted personnel, after completing basic 
training, are assigned to specialist schools 
for courses ranging in length from two 
months to a year or more. 

BIGGEST U.S. SCHOOL 


Each year more than 2,000 different coursea 
are offered in service schools and training 
centers. More than 370,000 personnel com- 
pleted courses in these schools last year. 
The total cost of operating these schools and 
training centers is over $1,000,000,000 a year. 

(This figure does not include pilot train- 
ing, professional education, and the service 
academies.) This makes the military estab- 
lishment, actually, the country's largest sin- 
gle training institution. 

Education is certainly one way to make 

military service, and enlistment, more at- 
tractive. But despite the fact that it is be- 
ing done already on a sizable scale, this has 
not been enough to make a draft unneces- 
sary. 
One substitute for the draft that has been 
seriously suggested and has some support is 
a national lottery. Selective Service Direc- 
tor Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey is against it. It 
would substitute in some form or other the 
luck of the draw for present deferments, 
enlistments, and draft by age. 


One proposal would have it be by birth 
dates, all those born on a certain date being 
drafted. 

To sum it up: 

Secretary McNamara has a year in which 
to come up with some alternatives, or sub- 
stitutes, for the draft, and the military serv- 
ices are definitely skeptical. 

General Hershey put it succinctly just the 
other day: “Not until there is a considerable 
change in the international climate can the 
United States end the draft.” 


NTC Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OY PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

PITTSBURGH Crrr COUNCIL OF PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, 
March 9, 1967. 


Hon. ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. HoLLAND: Our organization has 
endorsed the National Teacher Corps pro- 
gram here in Pittsburgh. The cooperation 
between the University of Pittsburgh and 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education has been 
outstanding and we feel that the children in 
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our schools are clearly benefitting from the 
services of the additional personnel. 

We also recognize the possible long range 
advantages of training teachers in and for 
urban schools. 

We would like to urge you to support the 
extension and expansion of the NTC program. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs, HAROLD TWEEDY, 
President, 
Mrs. DONALD LEVENSON, 
Legislation Chairman. 


A Tribute Well Deserved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, Weirton, 
W. Va., has long been known as an all- 
American city, made up of many dif- 
ferent individuals and containing more 
than 39 different religious denomina- 
tions. From time to time this commu- 
nity has seen fit to honor its most deserv- 
ing citizens. On Sunday, March 12, 
1967, Weirton paid tribute to Jim Wares 
for his Jong record as a school teacher, 
an athletic coach, and administrator. 

Mr. Speaker, Jim Wares is an Ameri- 
can Negro who has excelled as an ath- 
lete, as a teacher, as a coach and as a 
public educational administrator. All 
of us who know Jim Wares are proud to 
call him a friend. 

Jim Wares’ life has merited the ad- 
miration of the city of Weirton and I 
include with my remarks an editorial 
written by Paul Glover, the distin- 
guished editor of the Weirton Daily 
Times, dated March 14, 1967: 

A TRIBUTE WELL DESERVED 

Weirton’s sense of brotherhood, friendship 
and tolerance was eloquently expressed Sun- 
day when 900 residents paid glowing tribute 
to big Jim Wares for his long record as a 
school teacher, athletic coach and 
administrator. 

The banquet ranked in magnitude with 
those held in Millsop Community Center for 
former President Jack Kennedy, Thomas E. 
Millsop, George A. Stinson, Mike Starvaggi 
and the late Monsignor D. P. Murphy. 

The testimonial banquet for Mr. Wares was 
originated by hustling Ed Urban, who is one 
of the community's top athletic boosters and 
one of its most traveled. The idea was 
picked up by George D. Tokash and Anthony 
Torchio and from then on the movement 
burst forward with spontaneity. 

It was Jim's old friend, Carl R. Hamill of 
West Virginia's Sports Hall of Fame, who 
headed a Gifts Committee which raised more 
than $2,500 for Mr. Wares. 

Mr, Wares, whose 33-year career in educa- 
tion was curtailed by a paralytic stroke, was 
amazed by the vastness of the reception. 
In manner most noble and very character- 
istic of his lifetime, he felt the tribute was 
unearned. 

Equipped with both a bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree, Mr. Wares long has held the 
necessary creditials for his educational and 
administrative careers. But his immense 
popularity came from his personal dealings 
with children, particularly in sports. 

Mr. Wares first had attained quite a repu- 
tation as teacher and coach at the segregated 
Dunbar High School from 1934 to 1955. 
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When integration was started In 1955, Mr. 
Wares was assigned with two fellow Negroes— 
Charles Leveridge and Hattie Lewis—from 
Dunbar to Cove Elementary School. 

There may have been misgivings and ap- 
prehension among some fathers and mothers 
about integration, but there wasn't the 
slightest among the children. With such 
three highly qualified and personable teach- 
ers, the youngsters recognized no color line, 
And so far as the three are concerned, there 
never has been a disagreeable incident be- 
tween them and pupils because of race. 

In recognition of his great record with the 
Cove Junior High Knights football team, Mr. 
Wares was presented a watch in 1955. That 
was the same watch he wore at Sunday's 
banquet. It’s one of his greatest possessions. 
The inscription reads simply but dramati- 
cally: “To the Coach—From the Knights.“ 

Later, Mr. Wares advanced to Weir High 
as teacher and assistant in all major team 
sports and still later was named one of the 
three Little School principals. He performed 
effectively and efficiently in all positions. 

Although Mr. Wares has been gone from 
his hometown in Uniontown all these years, 
it was a magnificent gesture of that com- 
munity that so many joined Weirton in Sun- 
day’s testimonial. 

Mr. Wares says his retirement is only tem- 
porary, that be will return to his school 
work. 

Mr. Wares has been good to Weirton and 
his contributions to the educational system 
have been refiected for many years in the 
civic, sports and educational achievements 
attained by hundreds of youngsters who were 
taught the game of life at his knee, 


The Ploughshare and the Sword 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to call to the 
attention of the U.S. Congress and the 
American people, the well-written article 
of the Times of Malta for Friday, Febru- 
ary 24, 1967. 

This article outlines the important ad- 
dress on the purposes of NATO by my 
good friend, George J. Feldman, our ex- 
cellent U.S. Ambassador to Malta, given 
before the Malta Atlantic Association on 
February 23,1967. This significant event 
took place at the conference room of the 
headquarters, Allied Forces Mediterra- 
nean. 

The Ambassador adequately pointed 
out that NATO is necessary for the West 
to be in a position to take positive and 
constructive initiatives to bring about 
the reconciliation we all seek: 

The article, including the address of 
Ambassador Feldman, follows: 

THE PLOUGHSHARE AND THE SWORD 

Mr. George J. Feldman, U.S, Ambassador 
in Malta, addressed the Malta Atlantic Asso- 
ciation yesterday. A crowded gathering at 
the Conference Room of the Headquarters 
Allied Forces Med. listened attentively to the 
American Asbassador expound the NATO con- 
cept. Mr. Feldman sald: 

“Those who write and speak on the subject 
of war and peace are overly fond of using the 
Ploughshare or the sword metaphor in a 
mutually exclusive sense, but in my view, 
these two symbols are inexorably linked. 
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“The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has as its symbol the shield and the sword. 
I think that the addition of the ploughshare 
to the symbolism of the shield and the sword 
might have been more appropriate; for the 
menace of the early 1950's was, in fact, a 
double threat—wmilitary and economic, 

“The NATO military alliance (the sword 
and shield) dealt with the first of these while 
the ploughshare of the Marshall Plan effec- 
tively prevented the internal collapse so con- 
fidently predicted by the Soviets. With the 
advent of the 60's, and the gradual lessening 
of tension between East and West, the Al- 
lance came to be seen in some quarters as an 
embarrassment and an obstacle to a further 
rapprochement, 

"PREVENTING AGGRESSION 

“The spectacular success of NATO in pre- 
venting aggression in Europe should be ample 
proof that the Soviet Union comprehends 
and conducts herself according to the real- 
ities of power. What assurance have we that 
the 1961 Berlin crisis will be the last, or that 
& power vacuum occurring anywhere in the 
West will not attract aggression? NATO has 
made it clear to friends and foes alike that 
it will stand by its commitments. 

“As an example, of the non-aggression ele- 
ment of deterrent force, in the not-too-dis- 
tant past the Soviet leadership, because of 
misguided assumptions, concluded that the 
balance of power could be turned in its 
favour and that one of the NATO allies, the 
United States, could be stared down in a 
nuclear confrontation. Soviet missiles were 
implanted in Cuba, directly threatening the 
United States. But precisely because we 
stood firm and fast, wisdom prevailed and 
the Soviet missiles are there no longer. 

“A deterrent force in being is not a nega- 
tive thing. good, 
creating an environment of security in 
which economic and social needs may be 
pursued in peace, and with some sense of 
permanence. Peaceful coexistence was born 
of the notion of collective security, and from 
it genuine cooperation may yet follow. 

“EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


“Today the East Europeans are increas- 
ingly desirous of developing relations with 
the West. They realize that the crisis they 
face in their economies, the need for more 
advancement of science and technology and 
their quest for cultural expression can only 
be satisfied through closer relations with the 
West. This, to a large extent, ls true of the 
Soviet Union, although the realization may 
80 far be stronger amongst the Soviet people 
than the Soviet leadership. 

“We know that we bave the means to re- 
pel aggression wherever it occurs. We know 
that we have the will to do so. But if 
NATO were to be weakened, denigrated or 
dismantied of these means, the West would 
no longer be in a position to react to Com- 
munist challenges and to take positive and 
constructive Initiatives to bring about the 
reconciliation which we all seek. 

“NATO was but the first sign of a will-to- 
unity within Western the sine qua 
non to its economic revival and subsequent 
integration. Without permitting that pros- 
perity to make us now less vigilant, we in 
NATO can, I think, take just satisfaction in 
the present state of ‘thaw’ between East and 
West—in a freer ow of information, tour- 
ism and trade; in the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty; in the recent treaty on the peaceful 
uses of outer space; and, currently, in the 
move to regularize and extend consular con- 
tacts. 

“LOGIC OF POWER 

“Make no mistake, this progress, these 
understandings, are the product of the logic 
of power. 

“Much remains to be done, and no task is 
more important than that of negotiating a 
nuclear non-proliferation and—eventually— 
disarmament agreement with Russia. 
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“There are those who, having sheltered 
With NATO under the more immediate 
threat of the early 1950's, profess now to ste 
no further need for the Alliance. The no- 
tions of Positive Neutralism (whatever that 
is) and of a Third World are touted as the 
Catalysts most likely to bring East and West 
together. They are, of course, nothing of 
the kind. Instead, they are dangerous man- 
tfestations of re-emergent nationalism of 
the kind which for so long fragmented Eu- 
rope, plunging her again and again into the 
chaos of war. The new political national- 
ism, resting now on an economic rather than 
a military base, is nonetheless divisive. 

“My own country is occasionally singled out 
by some of our more assertive friends as the 
Power seeking to dominate the Alliance. As 
the country bearing the greatest. economic 
burden, and disposing of the preponder- 
ance of military power, the United States 18. 
Without question the single most powerful 
NATO member. In such circumstances it is 
Perhaps inevitabie that the question of na- 
tonal pride should arise. 

“We have no desire to dragoon the nations 
ot the West into a self-protective alliance 
against their will. But we do claim to have 
the common sense to realize that in the task 
ot building peace we can no longer find se- 
curity apart from the rest of the world or 
through defenses and policies confined to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

“If we have encouraged European unity, it 
la because we believe that we can deal more 


nuclear weapons might be used for the com- 
mon defence. 

“It would be unrealistic to pretend that 
NATO is free from problems of structure and 
Command. But these are the problems of a 
Vital, functioning organization. 

“We do well to bear in mind the remarks 
Of Denmark's permanent representative to 
the NATO council who recently com- 
Mented:— 

“NATO is the only organization where the 
Americans are always with us, the Germans 
are never against us, the French are not on 

of us, and we do not need to fear the 
Russians’ 

“Some persons express the view that the 
United Nations should handle all interna- 
ter ee tes: but the authors of the Char- 
— thought otherwise. Article 33 of Chap- 
1 VI on Pacific Settlement of Disputes pro- 

des that the parties “shall, first of all, seek 
A solution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, 

tion, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
2 to regional agencies or arrangements, 
other peaceful means of their own choice.” 
Since its inception the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion has proven to be an outstand- 

—— 


agency or arrangement“ for 

ot carrying out of the spirit and Intention 
the United Nations Charter. 

tme turning now to my initial metaphor of 

D and the sword, I see both as 

symbols of civilization: and, in 


ATO, I see a sword unsheathed—but as yet 
üsed—as democracy’s brightest weapon.” 


Viet Crash Kills Maryland Resident 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
IN THE Ss Set ee 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


abt. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
10. Daniel C. Reese, of Seat Pleasant, 
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was recently killed in combat in Vietnam, 

and I wish both to commend his courage 

and to honor his memory by including 
the following newspaper article in the 

RECORD: 

Vier Crash KILLS STATE AMMAN, 23—D. C. 
REESE Was RESIDENT OF SEAT PLEASANT 
Seat Peasant, MD., March 13 [Special] —A 

23-year-old Seat Pleasant airman was killed 

im the crash of an observation plane last 

week in South Vietnam, the Defense Depart- 

ment announced today.~ 

Airman 1.C. Daniel C. Reese was killed 
March 9 while on a reconaissance flight that 
had started at Naj Trang Air Force Base. The 
plane was a C-47. 

All members of the crew were killed in the 
accident, according to a telegram sent by 
the Defense Department to Airman Reese's 
wife, Mrs. Sandra C. Reese, of 1103 Sixty- 
seventh avenue. 

The plane crashed Thursday, but the 
wreckage was not found until the next day. 

Airman Reese had been in Vietnam since 
last October and in the Air Force for about 
2% years. He was planning to make it a 
career, as is a younger brother, Airman 3.C. 
Lavagetto Reese, 19, who is currently on 
leave before going to Okinawa. 

Airman Daniel Reese was born in Blue- 
field, Va. and graduated from Tazwell Coun- 
ty High School there before enlisting in the 
Air Force. His family has lived in Seat 
Pleasant about a year. 

Besides his brother and wife, Airman Reese 
is survived by a daughter, Darnell; his father, 
Dan Reese, and two sisters, Dorothy and 
Phyllis Reese. All but the last live in Seat 
Pleasant. Miss Phyllis Reese still lives in 
Bluefield. 


Interest Equalization Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bal- 
ed been a nagging 


administration 

the tax rate be doubled, and I concurred 

in that judgment. However, now that 

the compromise rate increase has been 

agreed upon, I support the bill, H.R. 6098. 
One particularly important feature of 


is the authority given to 


use this legislative mandate as a bargain- 
ing wedge with other countries to hold 
their interest rate structures in line. 
Ideally, this discretionary authority will 
provide a useful tool in establishing long- 
term international agreements to lower 
interest. rates and provide for orderly 
growth in the economies of the free 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
ty few additional 
comments about our balance-of-pay- 
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ments problems. In the testimony before 
the committee and in our deliberations, 
the allegation was made that any decline 
in interest rates experienced in our 
domestic money markets would seriously 
jeopardize our payments position. The 
position was proposed that the American 
monetary authorities should not permit 
the interest rate structure to ease fur- 
ther, for fear of driving investors abroad 
and causing a reflow of foreign funds at- 
tracted by last year's tight money 
market. $ 

There should be no doubt in anybody' 
mind that the American 8 1 che 
strongest and most viable in the world 
today. The American dollar is the basis 
of international exchange. We are, in 
fact, the bankers of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be a grave mis- 
take if we were to succomb to the argu- 
ments that we must sacrifice our do- 
mestic well-being in order to shore up 
our payments position. 

Let us look briefly at the international 
financial picture. The allegation is 
made that the easing of short-term in- 
terest rates in the United States has 
caused a dangerous gap with compara- 
ble rates in the European economic com- 
munity. Fortunately to the contrary, 
America’s financial leadership has forced 
a turnaround in world interest rates. 

As we all know, interest rates peaked 
in the United States in late summer, and 
the Federal Reserve Board embarked 
upon their easier money policies in mid- 
November. 

In early January, West Germany cut 
its discount rate one-half point to 4% 
percent. Later in the month, the United 
Kingdom cut its bank rate by one-half 
percent, and money rates in London 
have continued down since that time. 
The discount rate was lowered by one- 
fourth percent in Canada and Belgium, 
and by one-half percent to 5% percent 
in Sweden in early February. This 
morning’s paper reports that the Dutch 
have followed suit. 

Meeting at Chequers in England Jan- 
uary 21, the Finance Ministers of France, 
Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States “welcomed” the 
recent steps to ease money, and agreed 
to “make it their objective to cooperate 
in such a way as to enable interest rates 
in their respective countries to be lower 
than they otherwise would be.” 

The actions of our Federal Reserve 
Board and the Secretary of the Treasury 
do not exist in isolation. When tight 
money relaxes in New York, it will be 
followed in the marketplaces of the 
world. 

Some observers claim that our weak- 
ening trade position in 1966 makes it im- 
perative to attract foreign investors to 
U.S. bonds and securities. Last year's 
modest increase of $100 million in our 
payments deficit, following the $1.3 bil- 
lion increase in 1965, was indeed remark- 
able considering the rapid rise in Gov- 
ernment military and foreign aid outlays. 
The demands of Vietnam have, quite 
predictably, caused a narrowing in our 
trade surplus, 

This is a matter of great concern. 
However, the January statistics show 
that our economy is equal to the chal- 
lenge. The most recent data available 
show that U.S. exports for January rose 
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8.5 percent from December levels, and 
the trade surplus advanced by $324.6 
million in 1 month. These were the 
highest month-to-month increases on 
record except March 1965, which fol- 
lowed a longshoremen’s strike. 

The administration, the Congress, and 
the Federal Reserve Board must remain 
alert to international monetary develop- 
ments. But we must never abandon the 
low intérest rates necessary for sound 
domestic economic growth in response to 
pressures of the international money 
markets. Our payments position will im- 
prove through the voluntary cooperation 
of the American business community. 
Rapid technological change and product 
improvement will boost our exports. 
Wise Government planning can coordi- 
nate and sustain balanced economic 
growth domestically, and continue to im- 
prove our payments position. 

The Interest Equalization Tax Act 
plays a useful and important role in this 
effort. 


Selective Service System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the draft recently 
and I just want to share with you the 
statements of a man who has worked 
with the Selective Service System for 
18% years as chairman of a local draft 
board. Following is a letter from Mr. 
Clarence W. Roberson, Jr., 133 David- 
son Drive, Terrell, Tex., “About the 


Draft”: 
March 10, 1967. 
Hon, Ray Roserrs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
“ABOUT THE DRAFT” 


Dear Sm: It is with a great deal of appre- 
hension that J read about some of the pro- 
posed changes in our present Selective Serv- 
ice System. This epistle may be long and 
consuming of your valuable time but I wish 
to fully cover my personal thoughts re this 
matter. 

I have been chairman of Local Board #79, 
representing Kaufman and Rockwall Coun- 
ties, since the inception of the present Law 
eighteen and a half years ago. I am a phy- 
sically retired officer of WW IU and have been 
connected with the Military since I first went 
to a CMTC camp in 1922 at age of 17, The 
other member of the Board from Kaufman 
County, Mr. Jake Pettigrew is a veteran of 
WW II, who received very severe wounds in 
the European Theatre. The member of the 
Board from Rockwall County is Mr. John 
Spong, who is a WW I veteran. We believe 
that we have a very efficient and a very com- 
passionate Board. The recent idea suggested 
that local boards be eliminated and replaced 
with 300 to 500 scattered Centers over the 
Nation is beyond the imagination. The idea 
of a lottery on young men’s minds and bodies 
is also beyond the imagination. Local 
Boards and their individual members and 
the member's personalities are bound to have 
wide diversifications but they are human and 
they are close to the People. Our Board here 
cares not that you are rich or poor; that you 
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are Democrat or Republican; that you are 
Jew or Gentile. We go by the book and ‘salt 
and pepper’ into our decisions a lot of equal- 
ity and compassion in this business of taking 
a young man from his home and family. We 
pride ourselves in being able to do things 
for the ‘national interest, health and wel- 
fare’, as the term Is often used. 

We classify and induct men regularly but 
we also defer men when it is believed to be 
to the best interest of all concerned, A man 
died here last week from terminal cancer. 
He was a WW II veteran—a fact that I did 
not know until after his death. He had a 
son in college and had to bring the boy home 
to help him round up his business. This 
made the boy immediately eligible for the 
Draft, The family gets the necessary papers 
into the boy’s file and we change the classi- 
fication to II-A for dependency. We feel 
that we have done the only correct and right 
thing, Would this have happened from a 
cold-blooded civil service employee Center? 
I doubt it very much. We have many such 
instances. As Shakespeare wrote in the 
“Merchant of Venice”’—“The quality of mercy 
is not strained, It th from the gentle 
heavens; It is twice blest; It blesses him that 
gives and him that takes“ — There will be no 
Centers that will apply this Shakespeare'an- 
ism. Let's keep the Draft Board Business 
close to the People. 

Now let's get down to snuff: What's wrong 
with the Draft? Very little, to tell you the 
truth but here are my personal peeves. A 
young man should be allowed to get a col- 
lege education; should he so desire—but in 
four (4) years. Because Papa and Mama has 
the money wants to ‘perpetuate’ him in Col- 
lege should have no on the matter, 
In my day you could get (and usually did) 
a Master's degree in one (1) year but now 
they parlay it out thru two (2) years or 
more. This is usually done in this manner: 
In the first year of graduate work the stu- 
dent takes a job teaching some underclass- 
man (usually Freshman) subject—to make 
money, he says, to pay his tuition. This is 
usually a lot of hoakum and baloney but 
it gets him thru two more years. Then 
Bless his little ole soul, if Papa and Mama 
has the money—he ‘figgers’ that he might 
as well try for the Brass Ring and work on 
his PhD degree—and here we go again. I 
believe in giving a young man the four years 
and then let him revert immediately back 
to a 18-19 year old priority. 

We need no lottery. Who wants their 
mind, their body and their future wrapped 
up on the drawing of a black bean, a white 
bean, a low number, a high number or what- 
ever other screwballed method that the 
Powers-that-Be can improvise? 

The Services should not be so choosy: I 
cannot for the life of me understand how 
an Induction Station operates in selecting 
and rejecting men at their physical examina- 
tions, They will accept a man totally blind 
in one eye and reject a man that has his 
vision corrected by prescription glasses. 
One colored registrant of ours did not men- 
tion in his “Questionaire” that he had a 
glass eye (or we, the Board, would have 
put him in -F) and the Army took him and 
he went to Germany for two years. We had 
a football player here in high school that 
kicked fleld goals so long that at age 19, 
when he took his ‘Physical’ they turned him 
down because the right leg was % of an inch 
longer than the left leg. I would really like 
to know how that made him unfit for sery- 
ice along side a half/blind white boy or a 
glass-eyed colored boy. Let's toughen up at 
the Induction Center. And as the Baptist 
preacher used to say—'‘Just one more thing’: 
A boy at age 15 or 16 gets into a group of 
older men and gets into trouble—theft, van- 
dalism, housebreaking or such—He pays a 
fine and his Dad takes him to the woodshed 
but his ‘record’ is on the police books. He 
cleans himself up in body and mind—But 
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the great Services do not want him because 
of his record“. He becomes an outcast 
among his young group—He wants to serve, 
to see the World, to get a new clean breath 
but it is denied him because of his ‘record’ 
as a 15 or 16 yr old kid. They come into 
our office with tears in their eyes—wanting 
to serve, desiring a new life and we are 
not able to help them. 

Let's put more feeling and more personal 
touch into the Draft Business; strengthen 
the few defects and renew this present Law 
in July—No Centers and No Black Beans. 

Respectfully, 
C. W. ROBERSON, Jr. 


Your Right to Keep and Bear Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, recent lip- 
service to antigun legislation has 
brought a wave of mail from indignant 
fellow citizens. And rightfully so, for 
the Constitution of the United States 
still reads: 

A well regulated militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, shall not 
be infringed, 


The prohibition is against the Federal 
Government and because of recent legis- 
lative maneuvers in the Federal judici- 
ary to rewrite the 14th amendment, the 
prohibition may well nullify State laws 
in conflict. 

The proponents of the firearms bills 
know full well that short of a constitu- 
tional amendment, no valid law can be 
passed relating to firearm keeping and 
bearing. That is unless the Supreme 
Court is ready to reextend the interstate 
commerce clause to a man’s gun closet 
in his home. 

An interesting editorial appeared in 
the Baton Rouge State Times on March 
8, 1967, which I insert at this point in 
the Recorp for our fellow Members to 
read: 


ONLY A BEGINNING? 


A firearms control bill introduced in the 
U.S, House by Rep. Celler of New York 
makes the proposals of Sen. Thomas Dodd 
sound as laissez faire as a pirate’s auction 
on the shores of Barataria Bay in olden time. 

Mr. Celler need look only to the oldest 
gun control law of all in the nation, the 
New York Sullivan Law, to see how dismally 
his own plan would fail as a deterrent to 
crime. 

Mr. Celler proposes: To outlaw all inter- 
state sale of shotguns, rifles and pistols ex- 
cept between federal licensees; to remove 
federal firearms control from the U.S, Code 
title on interstate and foreign commerce 
and put it under the criminal sections; to 
commit Congress to a policy of pre-empting 
state firearms controls should there be con- 
flict between state law and proposed federal 
law. 

Mr, Celler's bill must be considered in light 
of statements of gun law supporters 
such a measure represents “only a begin- 
ning.” This was the comment of Sen. Ed- 
ward Kennedy (Mass.) on Oct, 19, 1966. 

If this is only the beginning, what ending 
is in the minds of the gun law promoters? 
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None of them has touched on this impor- 
tant point, you know. 

The Celler bill went to the House Judi- 
Clary Committee (af which he is chairman) 
in a rapid shuffle of weapons legislation 
Which has put him in the’ position of 
eclipsing Sen. Dodd. 

How do things go with the Sullivan Law 
in New York, Mr, Celler’s state? 

From New York police and other official 
Sources it appears that the police of New 
York City between 1950 and 1965 reduced 
by 21 per cent the permits to carry pistols; 
Teduced by 77 per cent the permits to pos- 
sess pistols for protection at home or at B 
business; increased pistol confiscation from 
3,247 in 1950 to 5,104 in 1964. “ 

For those same years, the FBI Uniform 
Crime Report discloses: The rate of murders 
Per 100,000 New Yorkers rose from 3.7 to 6.1; 
the number of murder victims increased from 
294 a year to 702; robberies in New York City 
Tose from 9,620 in all of 1965 to 15,208 for the 
first three quarters of 1966 (last figures com- 
Pilea). 

Obviously, the nation’s oldest gun law has 
been amazingly successful in disarming citi- 
rens of the great City of New York without 
reduction of crime. That is the only con- 
Clusion possible as to the effect of the law 
enacted in 1911 and named for a legislator 
Who died, insane, under the wheels of a rall- 
Toad train. Crime has become so rampant in 
New York City that the great Eastern met- 
ropolis is second only to Los Angeles in its 
Tate of outlawry. 

Gov. John Connally of Texas, who has had 
A proximity to misuse of firearms, denied 
(happily) to most people, in the Kennedy 

y when he sustained his own wounds, 
and in whose Austin there was the terrible 
er“ slaughter, should be heard by Con- 
Fress as he was in his own legislature: “I 
recognize that there is a great hue and cry 
in some areas of our country for a gun regis- 
tration law. I am not convinced that this is 
the answer to our problem for two principal 
reasons: The criminal element could still 
Obtain firearms illegally; and many of our 
most dastardly and shocking crimes have 
he committed by individuals who would 
ve encountered no difficulty in obtaining 
on registering firearms under even the most 
1 gun registration law recommended. I 
lleve that we should hit at the unlawful 
use of firearms and concealed weapons rather 
than at the right of ownership.” 

Gov. Connally speaks with the volce of cool 
Teason. He should be heard. 

A disarmed populace, as has been said, en- 
b criminala to step up the pace and 
rutality of their activities. 


Outrage, Continued 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


t Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ollowing editorial from last night's Eve- 
ning Star quite accurately reflects my 
Own thoughts on the case of Adam Clay- 
ton Powell. Sadness is the only word 
that describes my own feelings in this 
of tter. I wish to call to the attention 
Wan colleagues the editorial from the 

ashington Star: 

OUTRAGE, CONTINUED 

Anyone who harbored the wan hope that 

the loss by Adam Clayton Powell of his cher- 
- “hed congressional seat might have taken 
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some of the wind out of the former repre- 
sentative’s flamboyant sails should forget it, 
Each day brings fresh evidence that Powell's 
ability to outrage the sensibilities of reason- 
able men—and his delight in doing so— 
remains undiminished. 

This. Powell-style effrontery reached un- 
precedented heights at his latest Bimini 
press conference, conducted jointly with his 
admirer, the former comedian, Dick Gregory. 
The two men, tossing the conversational ball 
back and forth, developed a comparison be- 
tween Adam Clayton Powell and Jesus Christ. 

It began with Powell's announcement that 
he would stage a triumphant return to Har- 
lem on “Palm Sunday, the day of victory.” 
He added that he would “bring along my 
Bimini disciples . . . but I won't be riding 
the foal of an ass.” Gregory spoke up; “If 
Adam is arrested on Palm Sunday, crucified 
on Good Friday, I'll bet that when the offi- 
cials go to get him on Easter morning, they 
would find he Ils not there but that he had 
risen.” 

Reporters at the scene noted that conver- 
sation was carried on in a joking vein. The 
humor eludes us. 

Not content with blasphemy, the Rev. Mr, 
Powell went on to challenge the authority 
of the state to carry out the contempt of 
court warrant that makes him liable to ar- 
rest at any time. If the state should carry 
out the order, Powell said, “the people of 
Harlem” won't let him stay in Jail very long. 

A New York appeals court has just re- 
fused to stay the order for Powell z arrest. 
Even so, there still may be fine questions of 
state law involved in the decision of whether 
or not to arrest him if he goes ahead with 
his plan to appear on Sunday. New York 
authorities will unquestionably study the 
matter carefully before making a final 
decision. 

But one factor that must not be given any 
weight in the decision is Powell’s thinly- 
veiled incitement to riot. If it is legally 
right to arrest him, the arrest should be 
carried out. And if Powell's former con- 
stituents should take him up on his sug- 
gestion, all force necessary to maintain or- 
der should be promptly applied. 

Any other course of action would amount 
to the capitulation of the state of New York 
before Powell’s blustering threats. And if 
that should indeed happen, the consequences 
to the district, the state and the nation 
could be an irreversible approach to the 
brink of disaster. 


Savings Bond Sales Surge in February 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, on March 
4, an excellent article was published in 
the New York World Journal Tribune 
discussing the recent upturn in the sales 
of savings bonds. 

I am delighted to learn that the Presi- 
dent’s savings bond program is so sut- 
cessful. The purchase of savings bonds 
is an involvement in America’s future, 
and I urge Members of this body to sup- 
port the President in promoting his sav- 
ings bond program. 

I am pleased to reprint the World 
Journal Tribune article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 
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Savincs BOND Sates SURGE IN FEBRUARY 
WASHINGTON, March 4.—Sa bond sal 
— to E sevea-toar hice ne 
the month producing the biggest net inflow 
from the program since late in 1964, the 

Treasury reported. 

February sales of Series E and H Bonds 
amounted to $426 million, up 23 percent 
from the $345 million of February, 1966, but 
trailing the $492 million of the month before. 
Sales of E Bonds alone were $394 million, the 
highest for a Feb in 22 years. 

Redemptions of both series totaled $363 
ey UP ema . percent from the $349 mil- 

year ‘ore and sharp! - 
uary’s $458 million, * 
NET INFLOW 


Sales exceeding redemptions gave the 
treasury a net inflow of $63 million from the 
program last month, nearly double the Jan- 
uary gain of $34 million and in sharp con- 
trast to the net outflow of $3 million in Feb- 
ruary last year. 

It was the biggest gain since the $70 mil- 
lion of November, 1964. 

The rise undoubtedly reflected the general 
trend toward greater consumer savings in 
recent months compared with particularly 
skimpy savings through the early part of last 
year, an official said. 
ee MAOA that bond sales have con- 

mtly shown year-to-year gains since the 
increase in the interest rate to 4.15 percent 
from 3% percent early in 1966. 


The Challenge of Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times has suggested that it 
would be a crime if the President's Crime 
Commission report were allowed to 
gather dust. 

The newspaper, in an editorial of 
February 21, strongly recommends full 
implementation of the report. 

Crime can be controlled. But we can- 
not expect the police and the courts to 
do the job by themselves. All groups, 
all -citizens must strive to both 
strengthen law enforcement and to erase 
the many causes of crime. 

The task, as the editorial suggests, will 
not be easy. But what is the alterna- 
tive? To allow a national disgrace to 
grow even worse? To let crime and the 
fear of it sap the meaning from our 
lives? To the contrary, I think the 
American people will fully meet this 
challenge. 7 

I heartily concur with the editorial’s 
sound judgments, and respectfully 
place it in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CRIME 

The President's Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Jus- 
tice concluded its historic report on crime 
in America on a note of hope and deep con- 

If this nation 1s to meet the threat and 
the challenge of crime, declared commis- 
sion members, it must do more, far more, 
than it is doing now. It must welcome new 
ideas and risk new action . It must seek 
knowledge and admit mistakes.” 
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“Controlling crime in America is an en- 
deavor that will be slow and hard and costly. 
But America can control crime if it will.” 

Never before had so broad and detailed a 
study of crime been undertaken, In it the 
commission sought knowledge and welcomed 
new ideas as the basis for recommending new 
action. 

There will be differences of opinion in the 
response to many of the specific recommenda- 
tions, just as there were often differences 
among the commission menbers themselves. 

There can be no dispute, however, as to 
the immensity of the problem and the need 
for concerted action at every level. And it 
would be tragic if disagreement with details 
were permitted to lead to rejection of the 
whole report. 

The commission utilized 63 staff mem- 
bers, 175 consultants and hundreds of ad- 
visers in a the knowledge and con- 
sidering the ideas that led to more than 
200 recommendations. Each of the major 
areas of study—nature and extent of crime 
and delinquency, police, courts, corrections, 

crime, narcotics, and science and 
technology—will be examined in depth by 
The Times on its news and editorial pages. 

Many of the recommendations are already 
in effect in Los Angeles County and Cali- 
fornia. Yet we have no reason to be com- 
placent, Like all cities and all states, 
we can profit by a reexamination of the 
nature of crime, those who commit it and 
the ways in which it can be controlled. 

Two misconceptions of crime, in particu- 
lar, are destroyed by the commission: that 
it is a very narrow range of behavior and 
that its contro] is solely the responsibility of 
the police, the courts and correction agencies. 

In numbers of individuals and varieties of 
action, crime represents a vast range of be- 
havior that “no single formula, no single 
theory, no single generalization can explain,“ 
said the commission. 

The control of crime similarly must in- 
volve the entire range of society, in groups 
and individually. 

The commission then has offered the back- 
ground for discussion and a blueprint for 
action. What it cannot provide, however, is 
the will to act that must replace the public’s 
apathy and passive fear. 

It would be criminal indeed if the com- 
mission's extraordinary report is allowed to 
gather dust. 


Violent Death—It’s a Split Second Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


f: OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the tremendous cost, in 
terms of life, suffering, and economic 
loss, attributable to the Nation’s high- 
way death toll. At least, we should be. 
Therefore, I shall not dwell upon the 
subject, except to say that it seems to me 
a high price to pay for transportation. 

One of my constituents, Thomas J. 
Wertenbaker, a writer for the Albuquer- 
que News, is the winner of the first place 
prize in the 12th Annual American 
Trucking Association, Inc., National 
Newspaper Safety Writing Competition. 
And rightly so, as I am sure you all will 
agree after reading his story entitled 
“Violent Death: It's a Split Second 
Away,” which appeared in the Albuquer- 
que News. The award will be made here 
in Washington April 6. 
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The story follows: 

Viotent DEATH: It’s A SPLIT SECOND Away 
(By Thomas J. Wertenbaker) 

I am a teacher of good teenage boys, a 
father of boys and an Albuquerque driver of 
cars and motorbikes. I am still haunted— 
like you, no doubt—by thoughts of the hur- 
tling steel car on South Broadway and the 
flaming-torch deaths of those five fated 
youngsters. 

It's a one-track world. Two years ago my 
own boy was hurled from his bike by a 
driver who forgot to brake. (In the hospital 
Jeff could ruefully surmise that the right- 
of-way is less reliable than defensive driv- 
ing.) Last summer, just a couple of blocks 
from my house, a kid was killed trying to 
walk across Wyoming Boulevard. Up the 
street a man was crushed recently by the 
lumber in his wagon when a motorist 
rammed him from behind. 

One morning on my way to school I had 
to pass something bunched beneath a blanket 
by a cycle twisted under the wheels of a 
truck. It was almost like that again a few 
weeks ago when I saw Steve Goldman injured 
at Wyoming and Montgomery. (Perhaps 
young Steve hadn't looked; or perhaps he 
didn't believe motorists exceed 45 on that 
lethal east-west speedway.) 

Just the other day I had to help a chalk- 
faced, traumatized girl who had suddenly 
seen she could not beat the light at Wyoming 
and Candelaria—had braked, spun, and 
nearly overturned. (She couldn't be late for 
school, she told me.) 

MOURNFUL MISSIONS 


The sirens wail by us every day around 
here on their mournful missions—sometimes 
close, sometimes farther away. You pause 
for a moment to listen, and you wonder if 
it's for one of your own or for one you know. 
We all live a hair’s breadth or split second 
away from the crumpling steel and the shat- 
tering glass, the tire’s screech and the sick- 
ening thud. It may be a small world; it is 
certainly a dangerous and a very frightening 
one, 

You have your own thoughts about youth, 
responsibility, mobile power, and public 
highways; here are some of mine: 

It is quite natural for adolescents—and 
mental adolescents—to vie with nature or 
one another in tests of prowess—especially 
boys in the presence of girls. But tests of 
manhood with cars on the public. streets 
are witness only to arrested childhood; a man 
would scarcely be so irresponsible. The Un- 
sers have their glory, but they did not win 
it on Central Avenue. 

To some of today’s Western teenagers (and 
to,some of their kookie elders) the motorcar 
and motorcycle are a midcentury reincarna- 
tion of the legendary cowboy’s steed. Like 
fancied bronco-busters, a few of the insecure 
ones measure their manhood by their mas- 
tery of the machine. Their callous punish- 
ment of engines, clutches, gears, brakes, and 
rubber is as ruthless, cruel, senseless, and 
infantile as some of their predecessors’ 
abuse of mounts. With all that noise, stink, 
and razzle-dazzle, they make like they're 
hell-bent for somewhere; but everybody 
knows they're only spinning their tops, 

TWISTED KICKS 


You see an occasional teenager getting his 
twisted kicks in the feel of the pulsing power 
at his quivering foot. His caress of the floor- 
shift stick is almost sexual. Such perversion 
speaks of frustration, anger, and chagrin. He 
feels bewildered and inadequate for a world 
ungeared to attend his ease and pleasure. 
He buries fright and loneliness beneath ex- 
hilaration, playing “King of the Road.” 
Alcohol, when he can get it, Just intensifies 
his already delirious and dangerous intoxl- 
cation. z 

Of course, he is not alone: it is a common- 
place that many an otherwise cautious, 
courteous, considerate, seemingly civilized 
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adult—once he slips into a “cockpit” and 
clutches “controls” in his hot hand—becomes 
an impatient, rude, reckless, road-hogging. 
tailgating, lane-cutting, light-jumping, 
swearing, speeding demon—a real-swinger of 
a highway maniac. Behind every delinquent 
juvenile lies an adult model. 

Your occasional otherwise neighborly teen- 
ager (that lost leader of tomorrow) once he 
gets his itching foot on the throttle, shatters 
the serenity of peaceful neighborhoods with 
the thunder and squeal of his launch-pad 
blast-offs, raucous bleats of his discordant 
horn, a thunderous yaroooom from his muf- 
fier cut-out, and the shrill shrieks of his two- 
wheeled turns around the blind corner, At 
night you hear his up-shifts and his down- 
shifts snarling and whining across the city- 

NOBODY CARES 

Apparently nobody is surprised or alarmed; 
nobody cares—police or public—least of all 
parents. We're such friendly, docile folk: 
‘Y'all come back.“ What's a little noise, a 
boy’s exuberance, a touch of sport. Let the 
kid drag. Or perhapg he’s in a hurry—to get 
somewhere, like maybe to the morgue. Any- 
how, it drowns out all those sirens. And 
besides, we're all too busy counting the 
death-toll to care, fascinated, like the Par- 
isian hags knitting by the guillotine, count- 
ing the heads roll in that earlier Reign of 
Terror. Maybe he'll kill nobody but him- 
self, and they'll report it as “a one-car acci- 
dent.“ Maybe he'll scatter his guts across 
private property, so he won't count on the 
Official death list. 

A question: when a youngster is hailed 
into juvenile court and his name withheld 
in view of his age, why aren't his parents 
hailed into adult court and their names 
flashed in neon—in view of theirs? Con- 
sider the carnage we tolerate so placidly on 
our streets—the gutters stained with blood— 
and you know we are all guilty of grossest 
contributory negligence. Why do so few of 
us ever stand trial before the bar of Justice? 
Is it because we are ever our over-lenient 
judges? A society of murderers abjures 
punishment. 

Would it offend our genteel sensibilities te 
preserve the other night's charred and twisted 
death-chariot and take it on tour, place it on 
exhibition about our dishonored streets? It 
might be loaned, for a closer inspection, to 
each in turn of our city’s high schools, Let's 
not be gruesome: it could be cleaned a little 
and the sickening stench perfumed away: 
Nobody would hear the screams or blister in 
the heat, The kids who were in the other 
car might take a second look, The parents 
whose serene sleep, we are told, was inter- 
rupted by the terse word could come and see 
just what they begot. What a cool “show 
and tell"! 

ANSWERABLE 

Those taxpayers who begrudge driver edu- 
cation or rigid vehicle inspection or adequate 
police patrols or a peace-justice system an- 
swerable to the people who want peace could 
come and calculate the cost of their tax in- 
vestment cancelled in the deaths of those 
fiery five. Officials who know that even 8 
publicized radar speed enforcement is “in- 
efficient” could be instructed in just how ter- 
ribly efficient is a quarter ton of steel moving 
more than a mile a minute. 

But I'm immoderate—some kind of nut 
even to suggest it. Have we not the latest 
safety engineering features in our cars and 
on our highways? Have we not perfect con- 
fidence in parental permissiveness to ease 
adolescents tranquility into an unaccom- 
modating world we feel so guilty bequeathing 
them? After all, we've got all those little 
safety flags fluttering from all those anten- 
nas, We have every sixth car (or whatever it 
is) sporting its plastic saints to sanctify us. 
And we have the National Safety Council 
keeping score. 

It would be unthinkable just now, with 
Ralph Nader’s book finally fading into ob- 
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livion like the Digest's old shocker And Sud- 
den Death"; it would be sad now, with those 
neut, sporty 67 models rolling off the as- 
Sembly lines (and what's good for business 
is good for Albuquerque, isn't it?); it would 
be absurd to hold the mirror mercilessly 
before our shameful, bloodied, visage; prepos- 
terous to disturb our comfortable compla- 
Cency for a trifie, a statistic. Life's so bliss- 
ful here in our cozy little city in the West. 

Excuse me; I just heard those sirens in the 
night, and I think of my children, trusting 
and asleep, and tomorrow so near. I think 
Im going to be sick. 


Love is Love’s Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr, RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day at the food stamp hearings before 
Agriculture Committee, we were in- 
doctrinated with the “new” infectious 
disease of what is wrong with trying to 
help the less fortunate. 

A young, robust man, Dr. George A. 
Wiley presented himself as Director of 
the Poverty/Rights Action Center here 
in Washington, D.C., which, he ex- 
Dlained, is national headquarters for wel- 
fare recipient organizations across the 
Country. He certainly was well dressed, 
educated, and quite obviously not a wel- 
fare recipient. In his company was the 
Organization general counsel, Mr. Carl 

of the Scholarship, Education, 
and Defense Fund for Racial Equality 
and other related causes. Mr. Rachlin, 
a highly successful attorney in his anti- 
law and order field, with offices now or 
formerly on Park Avenue in New York 
City—hardly a receiver of food stamps 
or welfare. 

This witness presented each Member 
Present with a small booklet purporting 
to give the history of the National Wel- 
fare Rights Movement, supposedly a 
front for a federation of over 200 wel- 
fare rights organizations from 26 States 
and some 70 communities. The organi- 
zation holds national meetings and plans 

€Monstrations. We have reached an 
Unfortunate era when certain elements 
in our land stoop so low as to inject the 
Poor into their efforts to create and 
foment strife. 

I ask, who pays their bills? Who is 
exploiting whom? 

So that our colleagues may be advised 
or the rabble rousing that continues to 

igate attacks upon America and di- 
Vide our people, I am inserting the book- 
let On the welfare recipients’ movement 

the Recorp: 

Barer History or THE NATIONAL WELFARE 

RIGHTS MOVEMENT 
FROM THE BEGINNING 
1 For over 30 years our nation’s Public Wel- 
are System has denied recipients enough 
to live at a minimum level of health 
and decency and deprived them of their 
Tights to dignity and fair play. But not 
Since the Great Depression have the poor 
Organized to get their legal and human rights. 
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EARLY RECIPIENT ORGANIZATION 


During the early years there were few wel- 
fare recipient groups, and they were usually 
puppets of the local welfare departments. 

But early in the 1960's independent groups 
of determined recipients began to form. Un- 
fortunately they were few and far between, 
and their births and deaths were hardly 
noticed. 

NEW HOPE 

By 1966 the thrust of the civil rights move- 
ment and the noise of the “war on poverty“ 
had brought a new sense of hope to many 
poor people. Across the nation welfare re- 
cipients began to organize and raise their 
voices. 

THE SEEDS OF UNITED ACTION 


In May, 1966, welfare recipient groups from 
half-a-dozen cities met in Chicago to dis- 
cuss how they could work together. A new 
organization, the Poverty/Rights Action Cen- 
ter, had called them together. 

Recipients from Cleveland, Ohio reported 
they were planning a March to the State Cap- 
itol to demand more money from welfare. 
The other groups wanted to join them, but 
didn’t have the money to go to Ohio to join 
the March. 

Since the March would reach the State Cap- 
itol on June 30th, it was decided that on 
that day each group should hold a demon- 
stration in its own city, to support the Ohio 
March and protest local welfare problems. 

SPREADING THE WORD 

The Poverty/Rights Action Center was 
asked to coordinate the demonstrations and 
to try to find welfare groups in other cities 
to join in a National Day of Welfare Rights 
Demonstrations. 

The Center set up its Headquarters in the 
Nation's Capitol and began to build a coast- 
to-coast communications network among 
welfare recipient organization. By June 30th 
welfare groups in over 25 cities had been 
mobilized for action. 


THE BIRTH OF A MOVEMENT 


On June 30th, 12:01 AM recipients in 
Pittsburgh began the day with a vigil in 
front of the State Welfare Department. As 
the sun rose, demonstrations spread from 
Boston, Massachusetts to San Bernardino, 
California. 

By the end of the day, over 6,000 recipi- 
ents had participated. It was the first such 
nationwide demonstration of poor people in 
over 30 years. A new movement had been 
born—THE NATIONAL WELFARE RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT. 

A TIME FOR BUILDING 

After the June 30th demonstrations, the 
Poverty/Rights Action Center continued its 
efforts to locate other groups of welfare 
recipients, 

In August the Center called the First Na- 
tional Meeting of Welfare Rights Groups, 
Recipients representing over 70 local wel- 
fare groups from 11 states gathered in Chi- 
cago to plan for united action. 

A NATIONAL ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


At the meeting a National Coordinating 
Committee of Welfare Rights Groups was 
formed as a temporary body to shape the 
policy for the new movement. A national 
organizing campaign to build local member- 
ships was launched, 

The local groups were urged to expose the 
illegal practices of their local welfare de- 
partments and to demand the right to repre- 
sent recipients. 

LINKING TOGETHER 

The number of groups grew rapidly. By 
December there were over 130 welfare re. 
cipient groups. Communications within 
the movement became an increasing prob- 
lem. 

The Chicago meeting had asked the Pov- 
erty/Rights Action Center to start a welfare 
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newsletter. The “Welfare Leaders News- 
letter” was started in October. By January 
it was being sent every two weeks to over 
five hundred local leaders. 

DEVELOPING THE ORGANIZATION 


In December the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Coordinating Committee was held. 
The members decided to add representatives 
from the 12 additional states with newly 
formed recipient organizations. 

They also decided that the February 
Coordinating Committee meeting would also 
be a national meeting. This would allow 
more people to be involyed. The meeting 
would be held in Washington where Con- 
gress and the President might hear. More 
training in organizing was needed, and the 
organizing campaign needed to be expanded. 

THE FEBRUARY MEETING 


The meeting greatly exceeded all expecta- 
tions. More than 350 welfare recipients and 
organizers from 19 states assembled in 
Washington, D.C. February 4th to 6th. They 
exchanged ideas on organizing techniques; 
they developed a four-point legislative pro- 
gram for the 90th Congress; and participated 
in training workshops on welfare law and 
organizing techniques, 

EXPANDING THE MOVEMENT 


For the first time since the 1930's a major 
segment of the poor is developing its own 
national organization to influence national 
policies and programs which affect their 
lives and families, 

The Movement has now grown to over 200 
recipient groups in more than 70 cities in 
26 states. By summer we hope to have a 
solid base of strong welfare recipient orga- 
nizations in every major city in the country. 

In July there will be a national conven- 
tion to formally establish a national orga- 
nization of welfare recipients. Prepared by 
Poverty/Rights Action Center, headquarters 
of the National Welfare Rights Movement. 
1713 R St., N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20009, 
Tel.: 462-8804. 


A Volunteer Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
considering revisions in the present 
method of recruiting military manpower, 
all alternate systems being proposed 
should be thoroughly investigated. Dr. 
Milton Friedman, of the department of 
economics, University of Chicago, argues 
effectively for the adoption of a volun- 
teer army in a recent issue of Newsweek. 
His article follows: 

MILTON FRIEDMAN ON A VOLUNTEER ARMY 

A military draft is undesirable and unnec- 
essary. We can and should man our armed 
forces with volunteers—as the United States 
has traditionally done except in major wars. 

Only a minority of young men now enter 
the armed forces. Hence, some method of 
“selective service“ —of deciding which young 
man should serve and which two or three 
should not—is inevitable. But our present 
method is inequitable, wasteful and incon- 
sistent with a free society. 

On this point there is wide agreement. 
John E. Galbraith and Barry Goldwater, the 
New Left and the Ripon Society 
have all urged that conscription be abolished. 
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Even most supporters of the draft regard it 
as at best a necessary evil, 

The draft is inequitable because irrelevant 
considerations play so large a role in deter- 
mining who serves. It is wasteful because 
deferment of students, fathers and married 
men Jams colleges, raises the birth rate and 
fuels divorce courts. It is inconsistent with 
a free society because it exacts compulsory 
service from some and limits the freedom of 
others to travel abroad, emigrate or even to 
talk and act freely. So long as compulsion 
is retained, these defects are inevitable. A 
lottery would only make the arbitrary 
element overt. Universal national service 
would compound the evil—regimenting all 
youth to camouflage the regimentation of 
some. 

THE PAY IS LOW 

Two principal objections are made to a 
volunteer force: 

(1) That a “professional” army endangers 
political freedom. There is a real danger, 
Dut it arises from a strong armed force not 
from the method of recruiting enlisted men. 
Napoleon and Franco both rose to power at 
the head of a conscript army. However we 
recruit, the essential need is to maintain 
close links between the officers corps and the 
body politic. 

(2) That a volunteer army is not feasible 
because, at present terms, too few men vol- 
unteer. Little wonder: the starting pay, in- 
cluding cost of keep, is about $45 a week! 
We could readily attract more volunteers 
simply by paying market wages. Estimates 
of how much total military pay would have 
to go up vary from $4 billion to $20 billion 
a year, 

Whatever the extra amount, we are now 
paying a larger sum in concealed form. Con- 
ecription is a tax in kind—forced labor ex- 
acted from the men who serve involuntarily. 
The amount of the tax is the difference be- 
tween the sum for which they would volun- 
tarily serve and the sum we now pay them 
if Joe Namath were drafted, his tax might 
well run into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The real cost of manning the armed 
forces now, including this concealed taz, is 
greater than the cost of manning a volunteer 
Jorce of the same size because the voluntects 
would be the men who find military service 
the most attractive alternative. 

THE COST IS HIGH 


Moreover, a volunteer force would need 
fewer recruits. We now waste manpower by 
high turnover, unnecessary training and 
retraining and the use of underpaid service- 
men for menial tasks. 

Adding to cost, low pay for men in service 
encourages extravagant veterans’ bonuses— 
currently more than $6 billion a year (over 
40 per cent as much as total military pay). 
Young men seeking shelter from the draft 
impose costs on colleges and 
universities. Other young men fritter away 
their time in stopgap jobs awaiting conscrip- 
tion, while industry seeks men to train. 

The monetary savings that would come 
from abolishing conscription are dwarfed by 
even greater nonmonetary advantages: 
young men could arrange their schooling, 
careers, marriages and families in accord- 
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ance with their own long-run interests; draft 
boards could be freed from the appalling 
task of choosing which men should serve, 
deciding claims for conscientious objection, 
ruling whether young men may leave the 
country; colleges and universities could be 
free to pursue their proper educational func- 
tion; industry and government could hire 
young men on their merits not their defer- 
ments. 

One of the greatest advances in human 
freedom was the commutation of taxes in 
kind to taxes in money. We have reverted 
to a barbarous custom. It is past time that 
we regain our heritage. 


Local School District Growth Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, com- 
mittee hearings are currently being held 
in the House of Representatives on the 
proposed amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. This is 
serving to highlight some of the very 
critical problems which beset our local 
school districts. 

The 3d Congressional District of Min- 
nesota has one of the fastest growing 
school populations in the Nation. The 
superintendent of a typical school dis- 


trict is Erling O. Johnson, a former Com- 


missioner of Education for the State of 

Minnesota, and one of the leading school 

administrators in the United States 

today. 

On February 8 of this year, Superin- 
tendent Johnson spoke before the Citi- 
zens League of Hennepin County, outlin- 
ing some salient facts and figures on his 
school system. Mr. Johnson’s statement 
forcefully highlights the problems which 
are presently facing so many of our local 
school districts. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT TO CITIZENS LEAGUE, ANOKA-HEN- 
NEPIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL Disraicr No. 
11, ANOKA, MINN., FEBRUARY 8, 1967 

INTRODUCTION 

This statement is prepared to assist the 
Citizens League Area Revenue and Tax Needs 
Committee to survey public school revenue 
needs in the metropolitan area d the 
next several years. The statement Includes 
in Part II the information requested by Mr. 
Arne Schoeller, Associate Director Citizens 
League, giving specific information for 1960- 
61, 1966-67 and projections for 1972-73. Part 
I gives some background information about 
the school district, and Part III briefly points 
out financial needs of the district. 
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I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Anoka-Hennepin Independent School Dis- 
trict No. 11 is located on the northern edge 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and it contains 
some of the fastest growing and developing 
suburban communities in the Twin Cities 
metropolitan area. The district, with admin- 
istrative offices in the City of Anoka, has 
within fts borders 170 square miles of land, 
and it includes all or part of 14 cities, villages 
and townships. Five-sixths of the school 
district is in Anoka County, the fastest grow- 
ing county in Minnesota. The 1950-1960 
U.S. Census figures indicated a county popu- 
lation increase of 142% (35,557 to 89,915). 
A general census taken in 1965 showed the 
population total to be 130,000, a 44% increase 
in five years. 

The school district maintains a program of 
instruction in grades kindergarten through 
twelve in nineteen elementary buildings, 
three junior highs and two senior highs. 

Growth of the enrollment is very rapid— 
being approximately 2100 per years. This 
year, there are 2770 in kindergarten and 890 
in grade 12. Next fall, the 890 seniors who 
are leaving will be replaced by at least 2800 
in kindergarien to make a built-in Increase 
of 1910 pupils. In 1955, total enrollment 
was 5361, in 1961, it was 10,400, and In 1966, 
it is 21,700. The enrollment, therefore, dou- 
bled during the last 5 years and quadrupled 
in 11 years. 

Doubling of the enrollment also required 
rapid increases in buildings, staff. budget 
and bonded debt. In September, 1966, I had 
served this school district as superintendent 
for twenty-six months and, in that period, 
eight large new school buildings had been 
opened. The budget during the 5 years has 
grown from %4,287,67981 in 1960-1961 to 
$11,890,074.00 in 1966-67. The bonded debt 
was $7,305,000 on July 1, 1961, and $19,165,000 
on July 1, 1966. 

On December 6, 1966, the voters authorized 
an additional $6,620,000 in bonds to finance 
two junior high schools and an area voca- 
tional-technical school. On January 11, 
1967, bonds were issued in the amount of 
$4,720,000, thus bringing the bonded debt 
to $23,485,000 on February 1, 1967. 

The district's valuation per pupil is very 
low. Almost exactly 95% of the school dis- 
tricts In Minnesota have a higher valuation 
pe pupil to tax for school support. In the 

school year, $3% of the school dis- - 
8 of Minnesota also spent more per 
pupil unit for all purposes than did this 


. district. This low valuation per pupil natu- 


rally results in this district receiving very 
high state support. Only five per cent of 
the districts in the state receive more state 
money per pupil. Significant also in de- 
scribing the financial picture in this district 
is the fact that the local effort to support 
schools is greater than that exerted in eighty 
per cent of the school districts of the state. 
Ii. FISCAL, ENROLLMENT AND COST STATISTICS 
Comparisons of various items associated 
With school costs in Anoke-Hennepin Inde- 
pendent School District No. 11 between the 
school years 1960-61 and 1966-67 are in the 
following. Some estimates are also made for 
1972-73: 
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sole ec! 349. 60 479 619 
I. FINANCIAL NEEDS Facts on U.S. Paper Industries Machinery tries machinery is seeking an amendment of 
= the tariff which will partiall tore th 
State est formula Manufacturing 33% Which! nave ween: AIURRI tn 


Item 8 in Part II points out that Anoka- 
Hennepin Independent School District No. 
11 receives 57.8% of its revenue receipts from 
the state and that 385% comes from local 
tax sources. This is for total cost of opera- 
tion, including debt service. If the young- 
sters of District No. 11 are to continue to 
Teceive equal educational opportunity, the 
foundation aid formula must be updated 
Tegularly so that the state continue to pay 
its share of increased costs per pupil. 

Construction aid 

District No. 11 will also need funds from 
the state to assist in paying for construction 
or debt service. This is well documented by 
the forecasts for 1972-73. 


Mr. FULTON of 


following: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 


Facts on U.S. PAPER INDUSTRIES MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING 


The U.S. industry producing paper indus- 


past trade agreement negotiations. 

The industry is acting through the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Paper Industries Machin- 
ery Tariffs, Thirty-two companies are par- 
ticipating in this effort. Their headquarters 
are located in the following States: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Ilinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Many of these companies haye a number 
of plants. 

On the basis of the location of the indus- 
try’s manufacturing plants, the following 
States and Regions of the United States have 
a direct interest in this problem: 


Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Location and statistics concerning the U.S. industry producing paper 
industries machinery, 1963 


Geograplile b- eee Cost ot | Value of 

s area 

= materials | shipments 

Total | Payroll 
— — — — —— H—— — 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands 
N $130,614 | $196,467 | 8403825 

New England 4,518 | 31,340 | 38,462 90, 446 
New Hampshire. 6 1, 302 9, 090 9, 451 26, 169 
Massachusetts... 29 2.502 19, 050 25, 304 ST, 

Middle Atlantie- .....__| a| 5, 803 41,794 | 57,805 | 126,978 
New Vox 41 2.844 18, 162 28, 707 | 59, 527 
New Jersey.. 5 21 1, 869 14.149 19.447 41, 682 
Pennsylvania ______ zi | 1,390 9, 483 9, 651 25, 769 

East North Central ss| 691| 48,370 | 89,350 | 162,548 
8 12 1,425| 10,872 | 13, 587 21.112 
Wisconsin 21 65.286 36, 668 74, 287. 127, 714 

West North Central 7 86 749 | 453 1, 542 

15 21 TTi 4, 908 7, 275 14, 174 
Pacific.. 12 4⁰⁰ 3, 453 3, 083 8, 237 


— 


DESCRIPTION AND PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The proposed legislation would amend the tariff so as to increase 
the rate of duty applicable to imports of paper industries machinery 
to 20% ad valorem. This would be a partial restoration of the re- 
ductions in duty which have been accomplished in past trade agree- 
Ment negotiations. 

The purpose of the bill is to place the domestic industry in a more 
equitable and competitive position against import competition in 
the United States market. 

Imports now account for more than 5% of the U.S. market, and 
the imports’ share ts increasing. At the same time, the U.S. 
industry's share of the world export market is sharply decreasing. 
Foreign tariffs and taxes imposed on U.S. exports, in combination, 
are equal to 20% or more. Hence, the bill will place the U.S. industry 
On the same basis in relation to imports into its market as the other 
nations have achieved in relation to U.S. exports entering their 
Markets. 

I. The proposed 20% tariff will still be far below the full tariff 
Tate which preceded trade agreement concessions 

The tariff provisions pertaining to paper industries machinery, 
and the relationship of the full (1930) rate to the current trade 


* 
agreement (GATT) rate, and the requested increase are shown in 
the following table: 


TSUS Articles 1930 rate 
item 
Machines for making cellu- 
pulp, or 
per ; machines 
— 4 or finish- 
g pulp, paper, or 
paper! , or making 
them up into articles: 
668. 00 Machines for making cellu- 
668. 02 
machines: 
668. 04 Bed plates, roll bars, and 
Panga 3 parts 
or or ma- 
AA aed animes 200% ad val. 
Other: 
668. 06 of machines for 
rr snd! | 359% ad val. 
per, or paper ma 
668. 07 9 35% ad val. 


val. 
II. The principal foreign competitors of the United States in the 
supply of paper industries machinery impose a combined tariff and 
tax on imports from the United States which equal or greatly exceed 
the 20% rate requested by the U.S. industry. 


Nom N rate Combined effec- 
import duty | of tax levied on | tive duty and 
tax rate 
Free on board. 22.5 percent 11 percent. 33.5 percent. 
7.8 percent.. 6 percent 20 percent. 
12.9 percent. 25 percent 48.1 percent. 
14,9 percent.__| 7.2 34.5 percent, 
plus 4 per- 
i pereent > je 31.7 percent. 
plus 10 per- 
cent. 
Norway . do 10 paroon sur- | 13.64 percent.. | 31.3 percent, 
Sweden do --| 15 poreent sur- | 10 percent. 32.9 percent. 
1 do . II. 2 percent . 34.3 percent. 
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III. Mounting U.S. imports and declining exports have produced a 
sharp drop in the Nation's favorable balance of trade in paper indus- 
tries machinery, 


U.S. foreign trade in paper industrics machinery 
[Value in dollars) 


IV. The United States is also adversely affected by a declining share 
of the declining volume of world exports of paper industries 
machinery. 


of machines for making pulp, paper, or paperboard of the 
United States, Canada, EEC, EF TA, Finland, and Japan 
[Dollar amounts in millions) $ 


United Sutes 
Canada 


V. Under the combined impact of these adverse foreign trade 
trends, the U.S. Industry has sustained a serious decline in earnings. 
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Basic data for the U.S. indusiry producing paper industrics 
machinery 


Dollar amounts in thousands] 
Capai Ratio of 
gross 
Employ- | Value of expend! earnings 
ment shipments tures (before 
taxes) to 
value of 
shipments 
— 
Percent 
Average 1888-00 16, 980 $41, 167 $5, 940 17.1 
— —— 20, 041 18 $12, 138 15.0 
Percent change +18.0 +11.3 4104.3 —12.3 
All manufacturing: Percent 
change 1958-00 to 1965 47.8 1432.3 +74.1 248.9 


1961 to 1965, 


VI. US. tariff concessions on paper industries machinery, which 
would be partially withdrawn by the proposed legislation, were 
granted to Sweden, Canada, and the EEC, whose exports of such ma- 
chinery to the United States represent less than 1/10th of 1% of 
their total exports of all products to the world. 

The enactment of the legislation by raising the U.S. tariff from the 
level of 7-10% to 20% (still far below the 35% “full rate“) would be 
tantamount to a partial withdrawal of the concessions previously 
granted to Sweden, Canada, and the EEC. Paper industries ma- 
chinery, however, does not represent a significant component of the 
total export trade of those countries. 


Exports of selected categories of products by the principal foreign 
producers of paper industries machinery, 1804 
Un milions of U.S. dollars} 


The U.S. industry is worthy of Congressional support for the Canada. 


achievement of equitable treatment in the U.S. market vis-a-vis its 
foreign competitors: through expanded capital expenditures it has 
boosted employment and output far above the average of U.S. manu- 
facturing industries. But expanding import competition and con- 


tracting exports have contributed to a loss of earnings. 


Pledges as Good as Plugged Nickels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory demonstrates to us the folly of ap- 
peasing Communists and the folly of 
trusting them to keep solemn agreements. 
This fact is dramatically pointed out in 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune on Wednesday, 
March 15: 

Pers as Goon as PLUGGED NICKELS 

Gen. James F. Collins, president of the 
American Red Cross, says that the North 
Vietnamese Communists have refused to 
allow Red Cross inspection of prisoner-of-war 
camps, He said that the Red Cross is con- 
vinced that the camps in which American 
prisoners are held are not complying with the 
argeements of the Geneva conventions on the 
treatment of prisoners of war. 

This is just another bit of evidence on how 
Communists honor their most solemn under- 
takings. Yet at the very moment the United 


States is displaying a childlike faith that 
Communists are capable of keeping their 
word. It is willing to negotiate an end to the 
war in Viet Nam with the government 
which refuses to abide by its pledge of honor 
the Geneva conventions, and its willingness 
is unshaken by the knowledge that that 
same government has violated the separate 
Geneva agreement of 1954 which was sup- 
posed to insure stability and peace in the 
former French territories of Indo-China. 

At the same time the Johnson administra- 
tion is pressing for a consular treaty which 
would open various American cities to soviet 
penetration thru consulates whose person- 
nel would enjoy total diplomatic immunity 
from any crime. It knows that these Red 
bases would engage in espionage and sub- 
version, for even Secretary of State Rusk has 
admitted that there would be “an increased 
problem of internal security proportionate to 
the number of soviet consulates actually 
established.” 

What none of the proponents mentions is 
that the principal safeguard the treaty 
presumably would insure was supposed to 
have been accomplished as long ago as 1933, 
when President Franklin Roosevelt granted 
recognition to the Soviet Union. The prin- 
cipal argument advanced for a consular ac- 
cord is that American travelers in Russia 
would gain protection now denied them if 
they were arrested or detained. 

Yet a protocol to the article of recogni- 


tion in 1933 was designed to achieve this 
very result.. Mr. Roosevelt wrote Maxim 
Litvinoff, the soviet foreign commissar, who 
negotiated recognition, that “we shall expect 
that the nearest American diplomatic or 
consular officer shall be notified immediately 
of any arrest or detention of an American 
national, and that he shall promptly be 
afforded the opportunity to communicate 
and converse with such national.“ 

If the Communists had honored this agree- 
ment, there would be no necessity to rene- 
gotiate it now, but they did not. How much 
more is any promise from them going to be 
worth the second time around? 

The fact is that our naive leaders in the 
executive branch and the Senate lack the 
most elementary understanding of the na- 
ture of communism and the methods of 
soviet diplomacy. In 1956 the Senate inter- 
nal security subcommittee compiled a list of 
almost 1,000 treaties and agreements entered 
by the Soviet Union in the 38 years until 
then, and its conclusion was that the Soviet 
Union “had broken its word to virtually 
every country to which it ever gave a signed 

romise.“ 


p ý 

Among these, of course, was the United 
States. We extended lend-iease to the Soviet 
Union on the understanding we should have 
repayment. The Russians welshed on a bill 
of almost 11 billion dollars. The Tehran and 
Yalta war-time agreements were idiotic 
sellouta of United States and allied in- 
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terests, but they had American defenders, 
and the only argument of these apologists 
Was that the undertakings were really not 
bad, but they produced evil effects because 
the Soviet Union had failed to live up to 


With this dismal record, we are willing to 
Stick our head in the noose again. Will 
Washington ever learn? 


Tributes to John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mr, Speaker, it 
fives me great pleasure to submit for 
the Recorp the following: A preface for 

I reprint of the tributes and eulogies to 
my former colleague, JOHN E. FOGARTY; a 
of the many awards bestowed upon 
Jonn E. Focarty during his lifetime; and 
& copy of the biography of JoHN E. Fo- 
GARTY that appeared in the Congressional 
tory, so imposing because of its sim- 
Plicity and humility: 
Lisr oy AWARDS, CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. 
Fodanrx 

LaSalle Alumni Association: Citation for 
integrity and ability in public life reflecting 
Credit on LaSalle Academy. January 26, 1941. 

Providence College: Honorary degree of 

tor of Political Science. June 10, 1946. 

American Federation of Labor: Citation 
for continuous work in the Congress in 
Prompting the general welfare. 1951. 

American Cancer Society: Distinguished 

ice Award for leadership in Congress in 

6 of cancer control legislation. 


National Committee for Research in Neu- 

cal Disorders: Citation in appreciation 

lor Congressman Fogarty’s contribution to 

the health and welfare of citizens of this 
Country, 1954. 

National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
Ployees: Citation for support given to legis- 
lation of benefit to retired government em- 

September 30, 1954. 

R.I. Auto Dealers Association: Citation for 

1 e efforts of benefit to auto dealers. 


RI. Society for Crippled Children and 

Aduits: Award of merit for work in the area 
on crippling diseases. 1955. 

RI. State Federation of Post Office Clerks: 

tation for long and outstanding career in 
®upport of legislation beneficial to federal 
employees. 1955. 

Welfare League for Retarded Children: 
National Award Citation and Bronze plaque 
for distinguished service in the field of men- 
tal retardation. November 19, 1955. 

United Cerebral Palsy Association: Na- 
tonal Distinguished Service Award for out- 
Standing support of the cause of America's 
Cerebral palsied. January 1, 1956. 

RI. State Dental Society; Annual Medal 
ot Award for distinguished leadership in 
toa’ health dental research. January 17, 


American Vocational Association: Nation- 
àl Award for great interest and efforts in 
= . of vocational education. January 

56. 


Children’s Cancer Research Foundation: 
Citation of honor for courageous and far- 
Sighted leadership in medical research bring- 
ing better health and happiness to children 
everywhere. 1956. 

National Association for Retarded Chil- 
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dren, Inc.: National Award of Merit for work 
with retarded children. April 22, 1956. 

Miriam Hospital: Award of Life Member- 
ship in recognition of loyal devotion. 1956. 

American Association of School Superin- 
tendents: National Award for efforts as rec- 
ognized leader in the Congress on legislation 
of benefit to federally impacted school dis- 
tricts, September 1956. 

Parents Magazine: Distinguished Service 
Medal for work on behalf of children. Oc- 
tober 8, 1956. Award given one person in en- 
tire country each year. 

Redbook Magazine: Selected as one of the 
Ten Outstanding Members of Congress who 
have done most for youth of the country. 
October 1956 

Benevolent Society for Retarded Children, 
Inc.; National Award for sponsoring benefi- 
cial legislation in field of mental retarda- 
tion. November 10, 1956 

Disabled American Veterans: Awarded the 
Bousquet Trophy for outstanding service to 
disabled American veterans. December 7, 
1956 

Cranston Chamber of Commerce: Citation 
in recognition of noteworthy and consistent 
efforts for the betterment of the general 
health. January 22, 1957 

American Vocational Association: National 
Award for distinguished services in the field 
of vocational education, April 29, 1927 

Georgetown University: Award of mem- 
bership in Scholastic Honor Society of 
Georgetown Dental School. May 23, 1957 

American Legion Department, R.I.; Cita- 
tion in Appreciation for contribution to the 
health and welfare of the citizens of this 
country. June 15, 1957 

R.I. College of Pharmacy: Honorary de- 
gree, Doctor of Science. June 12, 1957 

University of Rhode Island Alumni Asso- 
ciation: Awarded honorary membership in 
the alumni. association of University of 
Rhode Island. June 8, 1957 

American Hospital Association: Awarded 
honorary membership in recognition of his 
outstanding efforts toward the improve- 
ments of the nation’s health. Atlantic City, 
N.J. October 2, 1957 

R.I. Hospital Association: Awarded honor- 
ary membership in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions to the advancement 
of the health and welfare of the people of 
this country. Providence, R.I. October 22, 
1957 

American Dental Association: Awarded 
honorary membership in recognition of his 
support of research and health measures. 
Miami Beach, Flordia. November 4, 1957 

American Public Health Association: 
Presidential Citation 1957 awarded for ex- 
ceptional services to Public Health. This is 
the first citation ever given and it is in- 
tended that it will be awarded each year to 
the outstanding man of the country. No- 
vember 11, 1957 

R.I. Association for Mental Health, Inc.: 
Award for work toward the improvement of 
the nation’s health. November 14, 1957 

Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries: Na- 
tional Award for Good Will toward the 
Handicapped, Washington, D.C. February 
27, 1958 

National Epilepsy League Incorporated: 
National Citation on behalf of persons 
afficted with epilepsy... Washington, D.C. 
February 28, 1958 

National Conference on Social Welfare: 
National Conference on Social Welfare Award 
for 1958 in recognition of outstanding ef- 
forts. Chicago, Illinois. May 14, 1958. 

National Tuberculosis Association: Na- 
tional Commendation for efforts, accomplish- 
ments and record of devoted public service 
concerning the importance of the tubercu- 
losis problem. Philadelphia, Pa. May 19, 
1958. 

National representatives of Religious, 
Civic, Welfare, Education, Veterans, Health 
and Labor Organizations: Presentation of a 
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scroll signed by each representative to express 
appreciation. Washington, D.C. July 29, 
1958. 

Maryland State Dental Association: Award 
in acknowledgement of valuable services in 
elevating the standards and advancing the 
Science of Dentistry. Baltimore, Maryland. 
May 7, 1958. 

Southern New England Timing Associa- 
tion: Award Plaque presented in appreciation 
for the invaluable assistance to further drag 
Strip racing in Rhode Island. August 3, 1958. 

American Public Welfare: Highest. com- 
mendation and praise for statesmanship 
and leadership in these areas representing the 
growth of the social conscience of America. 
Providence, R.I. September 24, 1958. 

National Rehabilitation Association: Pres- 
ident’s Award for outstanding achievement 
in advancing the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. Providence, RI. September 24, 
1958. 

R. I. Conference of Social Work: Resolu- 
tion In recognition of his statesmanship and 
leadership in the growth of the social con- 
science of America. December 10, 1958. 

R. I. Chapter National Cystic Fibrosis Re- 
search Foundation: Award plaque in recog- 
nition and appreciation of his outstanding 
work, selflessness and devotion to the cause 
„ Providence, RI. January 3, 
1959. 

World Health Organization: Appointed 
by the President as Congressional Adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the WHO Assembly 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, May 1957, 1959 
and 1962 and in New Delhi India in Febru- 
ary, 1961. 

American Rheumatism Association and 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation: 
Presentation of award for staunchly and de- 
votedly supporting the cause of research and 
professional education in Arthritis and other 
Rheumatic Diseases. Washington, D. C. 
June 5, 1959. 

American Gastroenterlogical Association 
and the World Organization of Gastroen- 


terology: First Citation Award in expression 


of great appreciation and respect for the tre- 
mendous support not only to gastroenterol- 
ogy bur to recognize complete dedication and 
expenditure of effort in a truly non-partisan 
sense for medical research and health for 
peace efforts throughout the world, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. June 6, 1959. 

University of Rhode Island: Honorary de- 
gree, Doctor of Laws. June 8, 1959. 

Bryant College; Honorary degree, Doctor 
of Humane Letters. July 31, 1959. 

American Public Health Association, Inc.: 
Presentation of special Lasker Award for 
extra-ordinary public service in championing 
the advancement of medical research and 
public health as a member of the United 
States House of Representatives at a Special 
Session of the 87th Annual Meeting in At- 
lantic. City, N.J. October 22, 1959. 

Council of Chief State School Officers: 
Presentation of distinguished service citation 


- in recognition of his service to the children 


and schools of America as a leader in the 
Congress of the United States. Boston. No- 
vember 12, 1959. 

The Food Law Institute: Award for dis- 
tinguished food law services to the American 
people. Washington, D.C. November 16, 
1959. 

Kiwanis Club; Honorary Member of Ki- 
wanis International. December 9, 1959. 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society: Award 
of Distinction for enlightened service to the 
fight against multiple sclerosis. December 
23, 1959. 

American Association of Retired Persons: 
Citation for service in grateful appreciation 
for significant and valued contributions to 
the enrichments of retirement living. St. 
Petersburg, Florida. January 18, 1960. 

New York Medical College: Award of Cen- 
tennial Medal. New York City. April 18, 
1960. 
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Democratic National Committee: Testi- 
monial Scroll to Mr. Public Health“ for con- 
tribution in Congress to the cause of medical 
research for the people's benefit at the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Dinner District Armory, 
Washington, D.C. April 30, 1960. 

American Psychiatric Association: Honor- 
ary Fellowship. Atlantic City, N.J. May 9, 
1960. 

U.S. Department of Labor: Award of Merit. 
Official Commendation and praise in recog- 
nition of significant and outstanding con- 
tribtuion toward furthering the work of the 
Department of Labor. Washington, D.C. 
May 10, 1960. 

Allied Masonry Council: Presentation of 
awards for devotion to the Education of the 
Youth of America and sound apprentice 
training. Washington, D.C. May 10, 1960. 

Graduate School of Library Science of 
Drexel Institute of Technology: Presenta- 
tion of Graduate Schools Distinguished 
Achievement Award for “humanitarian work 
on behalf of American Health Education and 
Welfare during 20 years of public service as 
& member of Congress and for his inter- 
pretation to the public, Congress and public 
agencies of the vital role of libraries in the 
preservation and dissemination of America’s 
cultural heritage and in the advancement 
of Learning.” Philadelphia, Pa. May 17, 
1960. 

Federal Hill Parent Teacher Association: 
Presentation of award with inscription 
“Champion of the People-Youth-Education- 
Medicine". Providence, RI. June 19, 1960. 

United Cerebral Palsy Association of R.I.: 
Certificate of Appreciation for unselfish and 
devoted service. Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
June 22, 1960. 

Muscular Dystrophy Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc.: Special Citation for his devotion to 
those of our fellow citizens who suffer from 
crippling diseases. New York City. June 
27, 1960. 

President's Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped: Presentation 
specially prepared plate book of commemora- 
tive employ the handicapped postage 
stamp as a small token of appreciation of his 
help and support through the years. New 
York City. August 28, 1960. 

RI. Association for Retarded Children, 
Inc.: Dedication of Headquarters Building, 
to be known as “The John E. Fogarty Cen- 
ter”. Providence, RI. September 20, 1960. 

R. I. League for Nursing: Citation for sup- 
port of Nursing. Providence, R.I. October 
20, 1960, 

American Podiatry Association: Award of 
Man of the year. Hartford, Connecticut. 
October 22, 1960. 

Association of Military Surgeons of the 
U.S.: Elected Honorary Member and awarded 
medal. Washington, D.C. November 1, 1960. 

RI. Library Association: Citation for 
championing the role of the library in the 
American way of life. Providence, RI. 
November 2, 1960. 

Providence College: Citation and award 
of first Veritas Medal to be bestowed on those 
who have shown devoted and outstanding 
service to Providence College. Providence, 
R.I. November 14, 1960. 

Alpha Omega Dental Fraternity: Achieve- 
ment Medal for Extraordinary Public Service, 
Washington, D.C, December 29, 1960. 

R.I. Heart Association: Presentation of sil- 
ver bowl “In recognition of courage and serv- 
ice In the fight against heart disease.“ Pro- 
vidence, RI. February 16, 1961. / 

American Association of Dental Schools: 
Honorary Membership in recognition of out- 
standing contributions to Dental Education 
and Research, Boston, Mass. March 27, 1961. 

R. I. Education Association: Presentation 
of Charles Carroll Citizen Award for render- 
ing outstanding service to R, I. Education. 
Providence, R.I. April 3, 1961. 

Alpha Epsilon Delta International Pre- 
medical Honor Society: Honorary member 
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as outstanding man in the country inter- 
ested in both medical education and medical 
care of the aged. Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R.I. April 16, 1961. 

Lions Club: Testimonial of sincere appreci- 
ation of distinguished and unselfish service. 
Providence, R.I. May 20, 1961. 

LaSalle Alumni Association: Distinguished 
Layman Award. Providence, R.I. May 29, 
1961. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles: Golden Eagle 
Award for leadership in the “Jobs after 40" 
Program, Providence, R.I. June 3, 1961. 

Knights of Columbus: Outstanding Catho- 
lic Layman of RI. Providence. June 3, 
1961. 

Brown University: Honorary Degree, Doctor 
of Laws. June 5, 1961. 

Salve Regina College: Honorary Degree, 
Doctor of Laws. June 5, 1961. 

Brandeis University: Honorary Degree, Doc- 
tor of Laws. June 11, 1961. 

R.I. Optometric Association: Annual award 
of merit for contribution to visual welfare, 
Providence, R.I. June 10, 1961. 

National Cystic Fibrosis Research Founda- 
tion: National Citation for Distinguished 
Service. Washington, D.C. June 15, 1961. 

U.S. Department of Labor: Appointed as 
Representative to U.S. Labor Attaché Con- 
ference, Rome, Italy. July 2, 1961. 

Kiwanis Club. Recognition of Contribu- 
tion to Club, Providence. September 27, 
1961. 

American Cancer Society: Award for dis- 
tinguished service. Providence. October 4, 
1961. 

American College of Dentists: Honorary 
Fellowship, Philadelphia, Pa. October 15, 
1961. 

National. Association for Mental Health, 
Inc.: Award, Miami Beach, Florida. Novem- 
ber 16, 1961. 

R.I. Library Association: Honorary Mem- 
bership. November 1, 1961. 

Muscular Dystrophy Assn.: Award for suc- 
cess of 1961 Drive. 

Butler Mental Health Center: Arthur 
Hiler Ruggles Award, Providence, R.I. March 
5, 1962. 

Deita Epsilon Sigma (Theta Chapter) Na- 
tional Catholic Scholastic Honor Society: 
Citation for distinguished service, Providence 
College, Providence, RI. April 1962. 

Dr. Joseph H. Ladd School: Dedication of 
the John E. Fogarty Medical and Rehabilita- 
tion Unit, North Kingstown, Rhode Island. 
April 29, 1962. 

Government of D.C.: Certificate of Appre- 
ciation for invaluable contributions to wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. May 9, 1962. 

Rhode Isiand Medical Society: Elected 
Honorary member. May 9, 1962. 

Rhode Island State Association Future 
Farmers of America: Future Farmers of 
America Honorary State Farmer Degree. May 
12, 1962. 

Rhode Island Association Senior Citizens 
Club: Citation on Senior Citizens Day. May 
20, 1962. 

New York Medical College: Honorary De- 
gree Doctor of Science. June 6, 1962. 

R.I. Governors Committee on Employment 
of Handicapped: Citation for meritorious 
service for activity on behalf of handicapped. 
June 7, 1962. 

Rhode Island College: Honorary degree 
Doctor of Pedagogy. June 9, 1962. 

American Society of Medical Technologists 
and Canadian Society of Laboratory Tech- 
nologists: Certificate of Appreciation for 
valuable contribution to Second North Amer- 
ican Conference of Medical Laboratory Tech- 
nologists. Washington, D.C. June 20, 1962. 

St. Francis College: Honorary degree of 
Laws. October 6, 1962. 

University of Rhode Island: Dedication of 
the John E. Fogarty Health Science Building 
for the Colleges of Pharmacy and Nursing. 
Kingston, R.I. October 10, 1962. 

Northern Virginia Assn. for Retarded Chil- 
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dren: Award for unusual efforts in fostering 
care and understanding for mentally han- 
dicapped children, Arlington, Va. October 
16, 1962. 

Portuguese Fayal Relief Committee: Award 
for assistance in introducing legislation to 
provide for victims of Fayal earthquake 
which permitted 2,000 families to come to 
U.S. Providence, RI. October 21, 1962. 

Association of Schools of Public Health: 
Award of Merit in gratitude for work done 
in interest of public health, education and 
welfare. Providence, R.I. November 3, 1962. 

United Irish Council of R.I.: Award in rec- 
ognition of outstanding achleyements. Prov- 
idence, R.I. December 2, 1962. 

Alpha Zeta Fraternity (Agricultural and 
Professional Fraternity): Honorary member- 
ship, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
RI. December 5, 1962. 

Rhode Island Heart Association: Honorary 
Member of Board, Providence, R.I. February 
12, 1963. 

Jewish War Veterans of USA: Award to 
outstanding Catholic for work in Brother- 
hood, Providence, R.I. February 22, 1963. 

National Council Boy Scouts of America: 
Elected Honorary Member May, 1963. 

World Health Organization: Appointed by 
President as Congressional Advisor to WHO 
Assembly in Geneva, Switzerland, May 7, 1963. 

National Fraternal Society for the Deaf 
Prov. Div. No. 43: Certificate of appreciation 
in obtaining aid for advancement of the deaf, 
Providence, R.I. May 25, 1963. 

Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania: 
Honorary Degree—Doctor of Laws. June 11, 
1963. 

International Congress on Education of the 
Deaf: Award of appreciation for efforts for 
deaf Washington, D.C. June 27, 1963. 

International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services: Award of Merit, Chicago, 
III. July 2, 1963. 

American Library Association: Annual 
Trustee Citation, Chicago, Ill. July 14, 1963. 

American Association of Retired Persons, 
International: Citation for Distinguished 
Service, Copenhagen, Denmark. August 14, 
1963. 

R.I. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
1964 Ben Fish Award for outstanding con- 
tribution to the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons. Providence, R.I. October 18, 1963 

Georgetown University: Honorary Degree— 
Doctor of Laws. October 28, 1963. 

National Hemophilia Foundation: Human- 
itarian Award, Washington, D.C. December 
6, 1963. 

Italian Government: Decree from President 
of Italy conferring title “Commendatore al 
Merito della Repubblica Italiana.” February 
1, 1964. 

National Cystic Fibrosis Research Founda- 
tion: Awards in recognition of dedicated 
service. Philadelphia, Pa, & Framingham, 
Mass, December 3, 1963 and January 25, 
1964. 

Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation: 1963 
International Award in Pield of Mental Re- 
tardation, NYC. February 5, 1964. 

American Industrial Hygiene Association: 
Acclamation as foremost Champion of good 
health and particularly as an advocate of 
health protection of workers, Washington, 
D.C. February 6, 1964. 

American Heart Association: Award of 
Merit, the first one to be bestowed by the 
National Association, Providence, RI. Feb- 
ruary 9, 1964. 

Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf: Resolution of expres- 
sion of gratitude for efforts in behalf of deaf 
children, Riverside, Calif. April 17, 1964. 

International Association of Machinists: 
Machinists non-partisan Political League All 
1 Award, Westerly, RI. April 18, 

Massachusetts Dental Society: Honorary 
Membership, Boston, Mass. May 4, 1964. 

New York University: New York University 
Medal in appreciation of meritorious service 
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to his countrymen. Sterling Forest, N.Y. 
_ May 13, 1964. 

Gallaudet College: Presentation of silver 
Medallion on occasion of 100th Anniversary, 
Washington, D.C. June 6, 1964. 

University of Notre Dame: Honorary De- 
gree Doctor of Laws. South Bend, Indiana. 
June 7, 1964. 

Air Force Association: Citation of honor 
in tribute to dedicated and distinguished 
service in the field of educational research. 
Washington, D.C. September 9, 1964. 

R.I. Recipients of Graduate Fellowships 
under PL 85-926: Expression of appreciation 
for opportunity to pursue studies in the edu- 
cation of retarded children. Providence, 
RI. September 14, 1964, 

Conference of State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America: Honorary 
Membership. October 3, 1964. 

RI. Conference of Social Work: 25th An- 
sete Award, Providence, RI. October 

1964. 

Association of American Medical Colleges: 
Merit Award Medallion for signal service ren- 
dered American medical education. Denver, 
Colo, October 18, 1964, 

‘The Myasthenia Gravis Foundation, Rhode 
Island Chapter: Honorary Membership 
Award for distinguished public service. 
Providence, R.I. November 18, 1964. 

Pascoag Knights of Columbus: Plaque in 
expression of esteem for dedication to ad- 
vancement and welfare of fellow man, Pas- 
coag, RI. January 30, 1965. 

Fogarty Award Dinner: Award in recogni- 
tion of years of dedicated work for the bene- 
fit of the mentally retarded. Providence, 
RI. April 24, 1965, 

R.I. College Alumni Association: Presenta- 
tion John F. Kennedy Award. Providence, 
R.I. May 15, 1965. 

World Health Organization: Appointed by 
President as Congressional Advisor to WHO 
Assembly in Geneva, Switzerland for sixth 
time, May 4-21, 1965. 

Council for Exceptional Children: Citation 
for Legislative Statesmanship, Washington, 
D.C. June 1965. 

Teachers College, Columbia University: 
Award Teachers College Medal for Distin- 
Buished Service, N.Y. June 1, 1965. 

Providence Public Library: Elected Mem- 
Fa fon Corporation, Providence, RI June 

Manhattan College: Honorary Degree— 

of Laws, N.Y. June 8, 1965. 

St. Joseph's Hospital: Citation in Appre- 
tiation, Providence, RI. June 26, 1965. 

Tri-Organizational Scientific and Clinical 
Conference: Dr. A. B. C. Knudson Rehabilita- 
tion Award, New York City. July 15, 1965. 

International Association for Dental Re- 
Searchers: Honorary Membership, Toronto, 
Canada, July 24, 1965. 

American College of Osteopathic Intern- 
ists: Honorary Fellowship, Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 30, 1965. 

United States Jaycees: Member National 
Advisory Board for Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation Programs. September 1965. 

National Association for Mental Health, 

: Honorary Membership, New York City. 
November 19, 1965. 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults: Award, Palmer House, Chicago, II. 
November 21, 1965, 

Loyola University: Honorary Degree—Doc- 
— of Laws, Chicago, Ilinois. January 30, 

American Heart Association, Inc.: Award 
Association's 1965 Heart of the Year Award, 
bbls House, Washington, D.C: February 3, 


Washington University School of Dentistry: 
Citation for contribution to Advancement of 
tal Science and Dental Education, St. 
Louis, Mo, March 18, 1966. “ 
Institute for Retired Professionals of the 
New School for Social Research: Award for 
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contribution to well-being of nation’s older 

citizens. New York City. May 12, 1966. 
World Health Organization: Appointed by 

President as Congressional Advisor to WHO 


Assembly in Geneva, Switzerland. May 3-5, 
May 20, 1966. 
Connecticut State Dental Association: 


Fones Award for outstanding achievement in 
interest of humanity, Bridgeport, Conn. May 
19, 1966. 

Alpha Sigma Pi Fraternity of Gallaudet 
College: Man of the Year Award in Recog- 
nition of Outstanding Contributions to Wel- 
fare of the Deaf, Washington, D.C. May 25, 
1966, 

R.I, Parents Council for Hearing and Hand- 
icapped Children, Inc.: Appreciation Award, 
Providence, R.I. May 26, 1966. 

College of Osteopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery: Honorary Degree—Doctor of Science, 
Des Moines, Iowa. June 2, 1966. 

National Council of Senior Citizens: Award 
of merit for outstanding work on behalf of 
elderly citizens, Washington, D.C. June 3, 
1966. 

Howard University: Honorary Degree— 
Doctor of Laws, Washington, D.C. June 3, 
1966. 

Gallaudet College: Honorary Degree—Doc- 
tor of Laws, Washington, D.C. June 13, 1966. 

University of the Pacific: Honorary De- 
gree—Doctor of Science, San Francisco, Cal. 
June 15, 1966. 

American Library Association: Lifetime 
Honorary Membership, New York City. July 
10, 1966. 

BIOGRAPHY From THE CONGRESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


John Edward Fogarty, Democrat, of Har- 


mony, RI, elected in 1940; reelected to 
succeeding Congresses. 
PREFACE 


More perhaps than anything else, the 
career of John E. Fogarty symbolizes the 
strength and magnificent vitality of Ameri- 
can democracy. Through all his labors in a 
quarter century of public service, there runs 
a common thread; Jeffersonian faith in the 
capacity of ordinary men to govern them- 
selves, and to do a better job in the long 
run than a ruling elite. 

John Fogarty’s approach to public service 
Was based upon a simple belief in demo- 
cratic processes as a. means for improving 
man’s lot and enriching his life. He knew 
Well that a stunted mind or deformed body 
represented formidable obstacles to that 
goal. He also knew that man's capacity to 
attack disease and poverty and ignorance 
had been enormously strengthened by mod- 
ern science and technology. This knowledge, 
and the determination to use it productively, 
constituted his special strength as a Con- 
gressional leader. 

Characteristically, his deepest concern was 
of the young. Here, the inroads. of 
disease and deprivation are the deepest, and 
the need for marshalling all resources of 
help the most pressing. For his efforts to 
aid handicapped children—particularly the 
mentally retarded—and to enlist the Na- 
tion’s conscience in their behalf, John Fo- 
garty will be remembered with gratitude. 
The work that he started will stand as a 
monument to his vision and insight and rest- 
less energy. It is the only kind of monument 
that would have meant much to him—the 
knowledge that he had brought help to 
those society has long ignored or overlooked. 

The impact of this man on the cause 
closest to him—the support of medical re- 
search—is impossible to exaggerate. If the 
National Institutes of Health is today the 
world’s most powerful and infiuential force 
for the support and conduct of medical re- 
search, it is in large part because John Fo- 
garty early perceived its promise and fought 
tenaciously for its programs. Thus his in- 
fluence touches not only the lives of Ameri- 
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cans but all who are beneficiaries of medical 
advance throughont the world: 

Truly John Pogarty achieved a stature of 
International recognition. His service as 
United States Delegate to the annual assem- 
blies.of the World Health Organization ex- 
tended his associations and influence to 
world wide dimensions. As a consequence he 
gained a profound understanding of the 
crucial role of health in the development of 
nations and as a common cause around 
which the peace of the world could be sought. 
His espousal of “Health for Peace” legisla- 
tion and for a broader international role 
for the United States in health and: science 
derived from this deep conviction. The 
proposal of Representative Melvin Laird to 
enlist congressional support in the establish- 
ment of The John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in the Health Sci- 
ences" at the National Institutes of Health 
in Bethesda, Maryland, would be the finest 
commemoration. of this man's work for the 
well being of his fellow man. 

In Congress ke left behind a legacy of 
service in behalf of better health which few 
have approached and none surpassed. This 
is reflected in the tributes appearing in this 
volume—spon taneous expressions from 
friends and associates in all walks of life. 

The spirit in which John Fogarty labored 
and the devotion he brought to his task are 
mirrored in the simple words of Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address: “Let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The rest is in the hands of God.” 


Passing of Congressman John E. Fogarty 
a Loss to the Country and This Union 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked and grieved when 
I heard of the death of my deep, warm, 
personal friend, Congressman JohN E. 
FOGARTY. 

JOHN was a great American, a defender 
of labor, and a great legislator. His 
name will stand out forever for the ad- 
vances that he was responsible for in 
seeking appropriations for medical re- 
search, mental health, child welfare, 
cancer, heart—the ailment of which he 
succumbed—and in many other dieases 
and afiictions affecting mankind, rich 
or poor. 

As a bricklayer and a member of the 
bricklayers’ union, he was in the fore- 
most rank as the defender of labor and 
collective bargaining. Recently, the ar- 
ticle below appeared in the Bricklayer, 
Mason and Plasterer magazine. I am 
proud to present this outstanding tribute 
to JoHN Focarty and call its attention to 
the Congress. 

JOHN FOGARTY was a proud Irish-Amer- 
ican. He was a credit to the Congress of 
the United States and his beloved State 
of Rhode Island. He will be long missed 
by his many friends and officials in the 
Nation. It will be my earnest prayer 
that the good Lord will shower him with 
many blessings and eternal rest. May 
his beloved family, proud of his dedi- 
cation to his Nation—leaving to them a 
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great heritage and loving memory, be 

protected with God's blessing: 

PASSING OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY 
a Loss TO THE COUNTRY AND THIS 
UNION 
The sudden passing of Congressman John 

E. Fogarty. of Rhode Island, who had been 

a highly regarded member of this Interna- 

tional Union for 35 years, will be felt as 

a great void among those in our country 

who care about the health and welfare of 

people everywhere. Always proud of the 
fact that he was a bricklayer, Congressman 

Fogarty made an indelible impression on 

the many hundreds of I.U. members he had 

met over the years. 

In particular, delegates to the LU. con- 
vention last year in Montreal have vivid 
memories of his convention talk in which 
he called for greater appropriations to meet 
America’s health needs, and of his rem- 
iniscences about his early days as a brick- 
layer in Providence, Rhode Island, where 
he started serving his apprenticeship in 
January 1932 and became a journeyman 
member of Local 1 in May 1938. He was 
elected to Congress in 1940 after having 
served as President of Local 1, 

A man with a previous history of a heart 
attack, he died in his office on Capital Hill 
on January 10 about two hours before the 
start of the 90th Congress. He was 53. As 
chairman of the House appropriations sub- 
committee handling health, education and 
welfare matters, he was a powerful figure in 
Congress. r 

In his remarks to the Montreal conyen- 
tion, Congressman Fogarty recalled that 
when he first ran for Congress in 1940, 
he was earning $1.50 an hour as a union 
bricklayer and “averaging $45 a week." 
When he suddenly found himself making 
$10,000 a year (a Congressman's pay at that 
time), he thought he would be a rich man. 
He confided to the delegates that he thought 
he owed more money than when he was 
first elected to Congress. 

May eminent persons had some fine 
things to say about this outstanding Con- 
gressman and outstanding bricklayer. Here 
are some of the things said: 

“John Fogarty was a great leader and an 
effective member of Congress. I am shocked 
and saddened by his death. He was a 
major architect in the fields of health and 
education. Lady Bird and I extend our 
deepest sympathies to his wife and daugh- 
ter.""—President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

“I am shocked and grieved in the death 
of my dear friend, Congressman John E. 
Fogarty. He was not only a great legis- 
lator and a great American, but he was 
one of God's noblemen. His name will for- 
ever occupy prominent pages in the history 
of our country. For it was under the lead- 
ership of Congressman Fogarty that the tre- 
mendous advances were made in the making 
of appropriations in the flelds of medical re- 
search, mental health, child welfare, heart, 
cancer, and all other conditions afflicting 
mankind.”"—John McCormack, speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

“John Fogarty was always a credit to the 
Congress and a credit to this International 
Union. I am y grieved by the loss 
of a dear friend.”—President Thomas F. Mur- 
phy of the BM&PIU. 

“This is a tremendous loss to the country, 
especially that phase of government that has 
to do with national health. Rhode Island 
and the Congress will not be the same with- 
out him.”—Senator John O. Pastore of Rhode 
Island. 

“As an individual, Congressman Fogarty 
believed that his government should care 
about people who lacked access to good 
health and adequate opportunity. As chair- 
man of the Congressional subcommittee that 
appropriated funds for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 
he provided the leadership that gave his 
fellow man the opportunity to live a healthier 
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and richer life.. . . We shall miss his pres- 
ence. But his work will live on in those 
millions of peopie who have a better life 
because of his outstanding efforts in the 
Congress.”—Chairman John M. Bailey of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


JOHN E. Focarty’s FAVORITE- VISION 


(From an address by Mrs. James Bush-Brown 
Director, Pennsylvania School of Horticul- 
ture for Women) 


Perhaps you have heard the story of Chris- 
topher Wren, one of the greatest of English 
architects, who walked one day unrecog- 
nized among the men who were at work upon 
the building of St. Paul’s cathedral in Lon- 
don which he had designed. “What are you 
doing?“ he inquired of one of the workmen, 
and the man replied, “I am cutting a piece 
of stone.” As hé went on he put the same 
question to another man, and the man re- 
plied, “I am earning five shillings twopence 
a day,” and to a third man he addressed the 
same inquiry and the man answered, I am 
helping Sir Christopher Wren build a beauti- 
ful cathedral." That man had vision. He 
could see beyond the cutting of the stone, 
beyond the earning of his daily wage, to the 
creation of a work of art—the building of 
a great cathedral, And in your life it is 
important for you to strive to attain a vision 
of the large whole. 


Connecticut Girl Wins Top Honors in 
College Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to learn that Miss Judith 
Ann Mattern, a freshman at Albertus 
Magnus College in New Haven and who 
comes from Old Lyme in my district in 
Connecticut, will be the guest of the 
Ronson Corp. at the 35th annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors in New York City. 
Miss Mattern, the daughter of Ernest 
Mattern, sales manager of New England 
Cigar and Tobacco, Inc., of New London, 
Conn., is the top winner in the NATD's 
college aid program. Recently she was 
on the first semester dean’s list at Al- 
bertus Magnus with the highest average 
in the freshman class. 

The NATD college-aid grants, open to 
children of full-time wholesale tobacco 
salesmen, are supported by contributions 
from NATD manufacturer and supplier 
members. Started in 1959 with grants 
to 14 students, such aid is now given to 
50 college students. Since 1963 the 
NATD has also offered scholarships and 
presently 20 sons and daughters of re- 
tailers serviced by NATD wholesale mem- 
bers, are holders of these awards. 

This assistance is an excellent example 
of the growing trend of voluntary cor- 
porate educational grants, and I com- 
mend the NATD manufacturers and 
suppliers for the support they are giving 
to the children of their distributors, 
dealers, and salesmen. In addition I am 
proud of the achievements of Miss Mat- 
tern, and wish her the best success in 
her academic career, 
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Again the Far, Far Right in Germany? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest issue of Prevent World War III, 
published by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III, Inc., 50 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019, con- 
tains an important article dealing with 
the recrudescence of extreme nationalist 
and neo-Nazi movements in Germany. 
This is a matter which should be of 
deep concern to all Americans inter- 
ested in the preservation of freedom and 
peace in the world. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I place this article 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

AGAIN THE Far, Far RIGHT IN 
(By James H. Sheldon) 


(Nore.—In this article we have used the 
German abbreviation, NPD, to identify the 
Nationale Demokratische Partei Deutsch- 
lands. The English equivalent is National 
Democratic Party of Germany.) 

The election of 23 candidates of a neo-nazi 
party to State Parliaments in Bavaria and 
Hesse during November's elections has pro- 
voked alarm both in Bonn and in many other 
capitals. 

West Germany's National Democratic 
Party (NPD) is scarcely more than two years 
old, but it has already become an important 
factor on the political scene and a dangerous 
rallying point for extremists throughout 
West Germany. 

On November 6, the Party polled 225,000 
votes (7.9%) in Hesse. In the Bavarian 
State elections on November 20, it received 
390,000 votes, or 7.4% of the total. In Nurem- 
berg, site of Hitler's mass rallies, the NPD 
polled 13.1% of the total. On Bayreuth, the 
city whose Wagnerian traditions the Nazis 
used to exploit, it won 13.9%. 

This established the NPD as the third 
largest party in Bavaria, and resulted in 
shutting out altogether the conservative Free 
Democratic Party, previously the third rank- 
ing group. 

At this rate the new rightist party might 
well poll between 2.5 and 3 million votes at 
next September's’ Bundestag elections. 

Inevitably, the cry has gone up: “Is it hap- 
pening again in Germany?" Leading news- 
papers and commentators have suddenly 
“discovered” the danger of an ultra-right 
resurgence in Germany, and Bonn political 
figures have been about equally divided be- 
tween open agitation over the results, and a 
worried stance advising everyone “not to be 
alarmed by a local situation.” 

What actually does NPD stand for? What 
are its principles? What is the significance 
of these elections? 

Had such developments occurred during a 
period of economic depression, they might 
have been more easily explained—but in fact 
they came at a time when West Germany's 
economy is burgeoning and her foreign trade 
increasing more rapidly than that of any of 
her competitors. 

Commenting on the whole situation, the 
Manchester Guardian observed (Nov. 24, 
1966) : 

“The NPD leaders affect at least a veneer 
of respectability, but in one sense they are 
more dangerous than their more moronic 
predecessors. For they are the focus of a dis- 
satisfaction which has grown up after the 
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‘German Economic Miracle’; after West Ger- 
man democracy has proved itself; after the 
Federal Republic has been accepted into the 
comity of Western nations.” 

The NPD has in fact developed what it says 
is a mon-Nazi“ position, but which neverthe- 
less takes advantage of most of the same po- 
litical and emotional factors that supported 
the ultra-right in the thirties. All this is 
Presented in a new dress. 

The NPD announces 12 “principles,” There 
is also a manifesto attacking German division 
and lifting up the slogan: “Germany for the 
Germans—Europe for the Europeans!“ 

Principle No, 9 calls for an end to “one- 
Sided” war crimes trials in Germany while 
“in other countries milliona of war crimes 
against German men, women and children 
g0 unpunished.” 

No. 10 calls for a “true picture of history.” 
“We demand an end to the lie about sole 
German responsibility for the War,“ it says. 

The same point also calls for an end to 
Money “extorted from our nation” as com- 
Pensation to Jews, (Although Jews are not 
Specified by name in the printed document, 
the meaning is fully spelled out in election 
Speeches.) 

No. 11 reads: “Germany claims the ter- 
Titories where Germans have lived for cen- 
turies.” This refers to the lands beyond 
the Oder-Neisse line, but NPD officials in- 
terpret it also to include Austria as Ger- 
Man land.“ 

In actual campaigning, these positions 
served to justify a good deal of demagoguery 
attacking the United States, attacking 
NATO, calling for the deportation of “for- 
eign workers” and “foreign armies," demand- 
ing “nuclear equality,” etc. 

The infusion of former Nazi methods was 
Particularly visible at the local level, where 
NPD election orators had to undergo train- 
ing at a center directed (according to the 
West German of the Interior) by 
an ex-Nazi official named Otto Hess. Asso- 
olated with him were two other former Nazis, 
Who served as speech-writers, 

As a result, local propaganda became much 
More explicit than a mere reading of the 
‘principies" might lead one to expect. A 

m Times correspondent reports a 
luncheon talk with an NPD official who, "in 
the course of a tirade, noted that ‘not a sin- 
Ble Jew had been gassed on German soll,” 
The official repeated the standard neo-Nazi 
formula, that the gas chambers had been 
erected by Americans after the war, “to 
blacken Germany.” When asked for his 
pinion of Hitler, the party representative 
Would reply that it is too early to give an 
historical judgment.” 

In fact, the Bavarian campaign seems to 

ve gotten so rough that the Bavarian chief 
ot the NPD, who is also deputy federal chair- 
Man of the party, Franz Florian Winter, ten- 
dered his resignation, saying he wanted to 
avoid responsibility for bringing “Godless 
fanatics" back to power. In spite of Herr 
Winter's defection, NPD went on to score 
quite a success. 

In Wiesbaden, Heinrich Fassbender, 67, led 
the successful campaign which resulted in 

g 8 seats for NPD in the Hesse Parlia- 
Ment. Fassbender is worth a paragraph, be- 
Sause he campaigned as a veteran of World 
War I, and “not one of those ex-Nazis“ He 
Bave up a parliamentary seat as a Free Dem- 
Scrat to join NPD. Nevertheless, Fassbend- 
er's ultranationalism during the campaign 
Was obvious to anyone. We don't need 
America,” he said. Enlarging on NPD's 10th 

ple, he added: We are against com- 
Pensation to any Jews in Israel—German 
Jews, yes; Israelis, no.” 

Fassbender directed a special attack against 
Willy Brandt, who left Germany to fight in 
the Norwegian Army during the War. “He 
Was on the other side,” Fassbender said. “It 
Is disgusting.” 

Now Fassbender will take his seat in the 
State Parliament of Hesse, as the senior NPD 
Spokesman there. 


Opposition to German participation in any 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty was fre- 
quently stressed by NPD's national vice- 
chairman, Fritz Thielen. “Such a treaty,” 
he said, “will not deter other powers, such 
as Israel, from building these weapons." 

Other parties were attacked at NPD rallies 
as “stooges” of the United States and her 
World War II allies. The nationalism of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle was sometimes cited 
as proving that nationalism is now “respec- 
table.” 

The NPD has about 21,000 enrolled mem- 
bers, according to Bonn sources. Of these, 
at least 3.500 are former Nazis. Of its 17- 
man executive committee, 12 are former 
Nazis. 

The enrolled membership, of course, does 
not reflect the actual polling strength (this 
approached a third-of-a-million in Hesse and 
Bavaria alone) The party's paper, Deutsche 
Nachrichten, has a paid circulation of about 
45,000 according to the national chairman 
Fritz Thielen, who also says that enrolled 
membership is growing at the rate of about 
1000-1200 a month. 

One disturbing aspect is that fully a third 
of NPD's membership consists of young peo- 
ple, who have no personal clear recollections 
of the Nazi period. The party thus presents 
a two-pronged appeal—to the old extremists 
on the one hand, and the youthful hotheads 
on the other. - 

West Germany's outgoing Chancellor Lud- 
wig Erhard was more than justified when, 
in his farewell address, he declared that the 
strength of this ultranationalist party pre- 
sents “a challenge to all democratic forces." 

It now becomes necessary to view these 
Bavarian and Hesse election returns in the 
sober light of their relationship to other 
factors influencing West German political 
attitudes. 

School texts, in the period since Allied con- 
trol ended, have tended more and more to 
gloss over the terrors of Hitlerism. Many 
former Nazis have been rehabilitated and 
brought to posts of high prominence in the 
governments of both West Germany and East 
Germany. 

When Baldur von Schirach, erstwhile 
Fuehrer of the Hitler Youth Movement, was 
released from Spandau Prison, West Ger- 
many’s largest illustrated magazine, Stern, 
found it expedient to pay an enormous sum 
for his memoirs. Quick, the second largest 
publication in this field, has been running 
the memoirs of Hermann Goering’s widow. 

Meanwhile the National-Zeitung und Sol- 
daten-Zeitung, a national publication orig- 
inally founded to report the doings of SS 
veterans, has grown into a widely circulated 
“news” weekly, with well over 100,000 read- 
ers—perhaps the second largest West German 
circulation in that field. 

The National-Zeitung has such obvious 
overtones of racism that, although it served 
for a long time as the organ of NPD, the party 
has since established a smaller official pub- 
lication of its own. The National Zeitung, 
however, continues to grow, and is the strong- 
est voice of revanchism in West Germany. 
Its thinly disguised neo-nazism is without 
doubt the principal propaganda force in the 
drive of the ultra-right to return to power. 

According to this publication, the Nurem- 
berg trials were merely the victors’ device 
for “revenge,” the record of Hitler’s murder 
of 6 million Jews is only a “phony propa- 
ganda story,” and veterans of the Nazi SS 
corps are heroes.“ 

According to the Nov. 11, 1966, issue, the 
NPD result in Hesse was “a triumphal vic- 
tory.” A long article is devoted to “the 
truth” about Nazi concentration camps in 
Austria (‘Is Germany Going to Pay for 3 
Million Jews Allegedly Murdered in Aus- 
tria?“) 

The November 25 issue comments on the 
Bavarian elections. Measured by the wild 
yelping of the anti-Germans inside Germany 
and abroad, the election decision of Novem- 
ber 20 was good and proper,” boasts a large- 
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type editorial. Again, a full page article 
deals with payments to Nazi victims, under 
the h “Restitution Without End.“ 

One feature of the National-Zeitung is a 
column announcing reunions of former Nan 
military units. These affairs often turn out 
to be veritable hotbeds of rightwing ex- 
tremism. 

A Dutch newspaper, Vrij Nederland (Am- 
sterdam), recently sent a team of reporters 
to cover a “reunion” of the Schleswig-Hoi- 
stein branch of HIAG (Mutual Aid Society of 
the Soldiers of the former Waffen SS). The 
Chairman attacked the “conscious falsifica- 
tion" of the Nuremberg Tribunal's decision 
which condemned the Waffen SS as a crimi- 
nal organization. “We're getting sick of at- 
tention which the foreign press again thinks 
it has to devote to Nazism and neo-Nazism,” 
he shouted. 

At the reunion, copies of the veterans’ local 
paper were distributed. It reported in much 
detail the funeral of the late SS General 
Sepp Dietrich. When he died last May, we 
learn, he was carried out by 6,000 of his 
comrades singing the Horst Wessel song. 

In spite of all this, it is not the purpose 
of the present article to say that West Ger- 
many is on the way to neo-nazi takeover. 
The forces of democracy are also strong— 
and Ludwig Ehrard’s evaluation of the NPD 
is shared by the bulk of thoughtful people. 
But we must remember that a similar situa- 
tion also obtained in Germany thirty-five 
years ago. 

The new Chancellor, Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, 
is himself at least nominally a former Nazi, 
but he has admitted his past and been 
cleared. The nagging questions still remain, 
however: Would it not have been possible 
to find a head of government free from any, 
Nazi tinges? Are the German voters today 
really awake to the beginnings of neo-nazi 
revival? Is not the NPD brand of national- 
ism a menace to the Western unity of NATO? 
Will it weaken our common stance against 
communism? 

These are only some of the questions. 
The next decade will bring the answers. 


The New Attorney General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the warm 
approval that has greeted the selection 
of the Honorable Ramsey Clark for the 
highly important position of Attorney 
General of the United States is a tribute 
to his splendid personal and professional 
qualifications. 

As the following editorial from the 
New York Times observes, the Presi- 
dent’s promotion of Mr. Clark “is a re- 
ward for demonstrated merit.” He isa 
worthy son of an illustrious father and 
the country is indebted to both for their 
dedicated public service. 

The editorial reads: 

THE New ATTORNEY GENERAL 

President Johnson's promotion of Ramsey 
Clark to the post of Attorney General is a 
reward for demonstrated merit. As an As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
lands division and more recently as Deputy 


a man of conscience with an alert concern 
for individual liberties, 
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In view of this record, it would have been 
unfortunate if the President has been de- 
terred because the new appointee is a fellow 
Texan and the son of an old friend. Never- 
theless, we applaud the decision of Justice 
Tom Clark to resign from the Supreme Court 
now that his son has been designated as 
Attorney General. He has acted upon a 
scrupulous regard for the proprieties that 
has become sadly uncommon in recent years. 
Others in Government would do well to 
emulate his earnest determination to avoid 
even the appearance of a conflict of interest, 

Justice Clark's retirement will oblige Pres- 
ident Johnson to make another pivotal ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court, which in 
recent years has often divided five-to-four on 
major issues. The President will undoubt- 
edly be counseled by some would-be advisers 
to appoint a conservative in order to main- 
tain the present balance. Others will argue 
the symbolic importance of appointing for 
the first time a Negro or a woman to the 
nation’s highest court. 

Since history has a way of crossing up 
Presidents who try to calculate too finely the 
future course of their judicial appointees or 
the political purposes their designation 
might serve, Mr. Johnson would do well to 
concentrate above all else on choosing a new 
member whose intellectual qualities, profes- 
sional attainments and humane under- 
standing warrant selection. The country 
and the Court will be best off with such a 
choice, 


Plans for Progress 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been informed that a group of bus- 
inessmen are forming a merit employ- 
ment council in New York City which will 
carry out on a community basis the na- 
tional program of plans for progress. 

Plans for progress is the national vol- 
untary equal employment opportunity 
program of American business. Through 
it, some 354 major corporattions under- 
take individual and collective programs 
which are expanding employment oppor- 
tunities for minorities and are having 
increasing impact on the motivation and 
training problems of young people. 
These projects include work at the na- 
tional and community level, as well as 
extensive in-plant activities to achieve 
the objectives expressed in the individ- 
ual companies’ plans-for-progress 
pledge. 

Plans for progress is staffed by eight 
executives loaned for 1 year by member 
companies which continue to pay their 
salaries and benefits. They work from 
Washington headquarters, with admin- 
istrative support from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. : 

The 1967 staff of plans for progress is 
headed by Eugene F. Rowan, of the J. C. 
Penney Co. Serving as administrative 
coordinators are: Christopher B. Conner, 
PepsiCo., Inc.; Robert W. Goode, Mellon 
National Bank; David S. Nye, Mobil Oil 
Corp.; Malcolm H. Oettinger, Jr., Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co—RCA; Clifford 
E. Puckett, General Dynamics; George 
S. Sunday, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
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Phone Co., and I. L. Van Voorhis, Jr., 
Aluminum Co. of America, 

In addition to sparking the internal 
action programs of its members, plans 
for progress administers several pro- 
grams on a national level. z 

National and regional educational con- 
ferences have reached more than 10,000 
businessmen, educators, and students, 
stressing both the social and economic 
advantages of equal employment oppor- 
tunity and showing how it can be 
achieved. This program includes an- 
nual conferences between industry re- 
cruiters and administrative officials of 
predominantly Negro colleges to inform 
each group of the needs and capabili- 
ties of the other. A total of 488 partici- 
pants, representing 177 companies and 
69 colleges, attended the 1966 conference. 

A series of vocational guidance insti- 
tutes were held in 1966 at which the 
teachers and counselors of teenage stu- 
dents were given instruction and moti- 
vation to prepare minority youth for jobs 
in business. The U.S. Department of 
Commerce, through its Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, enabled plans 
for progress to expand its VGI program 
through a grant of $125,000. With this 
seed money, plans for progress com- 
panies contributed in excess of $200,000 
to bring the program to 17 cities across 
the Nation. 

The task force on youth motivation 
sponsors visits to 70 predominantly Ne- 
gro colleges where 220 Negro executives, 
employed by plans-for-progress com- 
panies, discuss with the students the 
advantages of a business career. Addi- 
tionally, some 500 high school graduates 
now employed in responsible jobs with 
PfP companies have visited high schools 
and junior high schools as living wit- 
nesses that opportunities exist in busi- 
ness for those who prepare for them 
by getting a high school degree and de- 
veloping a skill. This program is being 
expanded to reach students from the 
seventh grade up. 

Plans for progress has organized meet- 
ings in more than 25 cities at which ex- 
perts explain to businessmen the man- 
power development programs of the 
Departments of Labor, HEW, and OEO, 
and how businessmen can make use of 
these programs. 

Since its formation in 1961, plans for 
progress has added significantly to the 
number of minority employees in posi- 
tions of responsibility in the member 
companies. The number of white-collar 
employees, particularly, has increased 
substantially. Certainly part of this in- 
crease is attributable to the general eco- 
nomic health of the Nation during this 
period, but plans-for-progress companies 
also believe they have contributed to the 
increase by actively seeking out minority 
employees. 

Both as a national program and 
through participation of member com- 
panies, plans for progress works closely 
with the voluntary employer associations 
of 49 major U.S. cities. These associa- 
tions perform a variety of community 
services in the equal opportunity em- 
ployment field, such as training minority 
workers for jobs in business and indus- 
try and serving as a clearinghouse and 
source of employment information. 
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Similar programs are planned for 42 ad- 
ditional cities in 1967. New York City 
will participate in this effort. 

I am pleased to note that among those 
companies initiating this affirmative ac- 
tion are the following from the congres- 
sional district I represent: 

PLANS ron PROGRESS COMPANIES HEADQUAR- 
TERED IN MANHATTAN 

ACF Industries, Air Reduction Company, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, American Air- 
lines, Abex Corporation, American Can, 
American Home Products, American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary, American Sugar, 
AT&T, American Tobacco Company, Arwood 
Corporation, Ayco Corporation, Babcock & 
Wilcox Company. 

Celanese Corporation, Colgate Palmolive, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Combustion 
Engineering, Continental Can Company, Corn 
Products Company, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
Eastern Airlines, Inc., Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U.S., General Dynamics, 
General Electric Company, General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corporation, W. R. Grace 
& Company, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company. 

Hooker Chemical Corporation, IT&T, Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation, Lever Brothers 
Company, Magnavox Company, McGraw Hill, 
Inc., Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp., National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp., National Lead Company, New York 
Life Insurance Co., New York Telephone 
Company, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Olivett! Underwood Corporation, Otis Ele- 
vator Company, Pan American World Air- 
ways, J. C. Penney, Inc., Pepsi Co. Radio 
Corporation of America, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc,, Saint Regis Paper Company, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Shell Oil 
Company, Singer Company, Mobil Oil Cor- 
poration, Sperry Rand Corporation, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Stauffer Chemical Company. 

Sterling Drugs, Inc., Texaco, Inc., Todd 
Shipyards Corporation, Trans World Airlines, 
Inc, Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 
Union Carbide Corporation, U.S. Industries, 
Inc., U.S. Plywood Corporation, Uniroyal, Inc.. 
Vitro Corporation of America, Western Elec- 
tric Company, Inc,, Western Union Telegraph 
Co., National Board of YMCA, American Elec- 
tric Power Service Corp., Time, Inc. 


Tribute to a Brave Man 


SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. Howard A. Yeager, who served his 
country with distinction both during war 
and peace, died as he had lived, a brave 
man to the very end of his career. It 
was typical of the admiral, who had 
spent a lifetime in the service of the Na- 
tion, that he made the supreme sacrifice 
while endeavoring to remove his invalid 
wife from their burning residence. 

Two young members of the WAVES, 
Laura Jean Martin, of Port Charlotte, 
Fla., and Laura Mae Garrett, of Los Ala- 
mos, N. Mex., also lost their lives in a 
vain attempt to save Mrs. Yeager. The 
admiral managed to put her in her wheel 
chair and take her from the second floor 
to the first fioor by elevator, after which 


— 
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he collapsed. Mrs. Yeager, who was 
later rescued by firemen, told them that 
her husband had saved her life. 

In an editorial entitled “Loss to the 
Nation,“ the Chicago Tribune of March 
14, paid tribute to the heroism of Ad- 
miral Yeager. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
editorial, together with the Tribune's 
news account of March 13: 

From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 14, 1967] 
Loss TO THE NATION 


Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager was a hero 
even in death. The commandant of the 9th 
Naval district died in a fire in his residence 
at Great Lakes Naval Training station while 
bringing his invalid wife thru the smoke and 
flames, He was found beside her wheelchair 
after bringing her down the elevator, Mrs. 
Yeager, after being carried from the house, 
told nurses: “Don't bother with me. Take 
Care of him. He saved my life.” 

Adm. Yeager's last act of sacrifice was a 
final example of inspiring devotion, An 
Officer who wore the decorations of his own 
country and two others, whose order as 
executive officer of the USS. Nevada 
launched the bombardment which started 
the Normandy landing, he yielded one of 
his stars to come to Chicago so that he 
might care for his wife. For more than 12 
Years she had been a victim of multiple 
Sclerosis. 

The admiral would have retired in three 
Weeks, reverting to his permanent rank as 
Vice admiral. The day of his retirement had 
been proclaimed as Adm. Yeager day and he 
had been made an honorary citizen of Illi- 
nois, 

This recognition was merited, for all his 
friends and associates considered Adm. Yea- 
ger one of the finest men they had known. 
His outgoing personality made it easy for him 
to form lasting friendships. He was unspar- 
ing in keeping speaking engagements in the 
service of his country and in the cause of 
Jouth—no fewer than 267 in the last year. 

The country has suffered a great loss. Its 
Impathy extends also to the families of two 
WAVES who perished in the fire. 


Navy Proses ApDMmAL YEAGER Fme DEATH 


Navy fire experts from Washington were 
expected yesterday at the Great Lakes Naval 
center to investigate the fire that 
Caused the deaths of Rear Adm. Howard 
A. Yeager, 61, commandant of the 9th naval 
ct, and two WAVES. 
Yeager and the WAVES, Laura Jean 
21. of Port Charlotte, Fla., and Laura 
Garret, 25, of Los Alamos, N.M., died of 
apparent smoke inhalation as fire virtually 
destroyed the admiral’s 20-room navy home 
On a bluff overlooking Lake Michigan at 
Great Lakes. 
RESCUE INVALID WIFE 


Four firemen who entered the burning, 
Smoke filled house rescued the admiral’s in- 
Valid wife, 60, after they reached out blindly 
&nd felt her wheel chair on the first floor just 
Outside the door of an elevator that led from 
the second floor living quarters. 

Adm, Yeager’s body was found on the floor 
beside his wife's wheel chair, A navy spokes- 
Man said that the admiral, upon discovering 
that the house was afire, apparently got his 
Wife out of bed, placed her in the wheel chair, 
and took the elevator to the first floor, where 
he collapsed after pushing her wheel chair 
from the elevator. 

In the emergency room at the base hos- 
Pital, Mrs. Yeager, who has suffered from 
Multiple sclerosis for more than 12 years, 
told nurses: 

“Don't both with me, Take care of him. 
He saved my life.” 

The two WAVES, who lived in the house 
to take care of Mrs. Yeager, apparently had 
been awakened by fire and smoke and had 
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made their way from their second floor quar- 
ters toward Mrs. Yeager’s bedroom in an at- 
tempt to save her. 

TRAPPED IN FLAMES 


Their bodies were found on the second 
floor of a two-deck sunroom near the ele- 
vator, After the fire was discovered about 
3 a.m. it was believed they had escaped from 
the building. It was not until a search was 
made of their barracks that it was deter- 
mined they had been trapped in the burning 
residence. 

Two stewards, Rudolfo Fabiculanan, 23, 
and Jose Salamanca, 22, who lived in a base- 
ment apartment, were awakened by smoke 
but were unable to get to the second floor 
because of heavy smoke. 

“I ran up to the pantry and called the fire 
department. I tried to get upstairs but I 
couldn't. I ran down to the basement and 
went out the door there. Then I ran 
around to the front, but the smoke there was 
so heavy I couldn't get in,” Fabiculanan said. 

Adm. Yeager also turned in a fire alarm, 
a navy spokesman said. 

Mrs. Yeager, who is in Great Lakes hospital, 
suffered smoke inhalation and burns on the 
back, arms, and legs. 

The Yeager’s son, Lt. Howard Bailey Yeager, 
a naval supply officer at Washington fiew to 
Great Lakes as soon as he was informed of 
the tragedy. 

A Navy spokesman said there was no sus- 
picion that the fire started from anything 
but accidental causes. Damage to the 50- 
year-old residence was reported as more than 
$20,000. The spokesman said, however, it 
will probably be cheaper to tear it down.” 


U.S. Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate very much being asked to 
once again serve on the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Military Academy. 
I was originally appointed to this Board 
in 1953 by the late Speaker, Sam Ray- 
burn, and have served continuously since 
that time. It is an assignment that I 
have enjoyed very much, and I dare say 
that very few people realize what a 
progressive educational institution with 
an outstanding faculty the Military 
Academy really is. 

The United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N.Y., will be 165 years old 
today. In the years since its founding it 
has become steeped in tradition and 
has achieved a prestigious reputation in 
this country. 

The words “Military Academy” and 
“West Point” have acquired the definition 
of “dedicated service,” from the time of 
the institution's inception to the present. 
During these years however, the 
Academy and its programs have not 
remained static. 

The originating act of Congress estab- 
lished the United States Military Acad- 
emy as a peace establishment. Our 
Founding Fathers—Hamilton, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and others—realized that 
an army of citizens must have some 
means whereby it can keep abreast of 
current military knowledge and can re- 
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tain this knowledge. It was decided that 
a core of professionals would be required 
to form the base on which the expanded 
armed forces would be established. 

In the early days of our country, the 
skills and art of musketry were basic to 
our close-to-the-frontier population: 
and the art of fortifications and the 
science of gunnery were considered the 
only real requisites for developing and 
retaining military knowledge. Thus the 
U.S. Military Academy was established, 
as the Nation’s first military college and 
its first school of engineering. From 
among the Academy’s graudates have 
been drawn the founders of the engineer- 
ing departments in many of our national 
colleges and universities, the professors 
and educators who taught in these civil- 
ian institutions, and many of the ex- 
plorers and engineers who opened up the 
West or built our railroads, bridges, and 
canals. 

Academy graduates served with dis- 
tinction in the Mexican War, the Indian 
Wars, the War Between the States, and 
the Spanish-American War—as they 
were to serve later with distinction in 
20th-century conflicts. 

As the science of warfare in the 19th 
century developed beyond the fortifica- 
tion and gunnery stage, the nature and 
scope of the education offered by the 
U.S. Military Academy developed also. 
The new military techniques, along with 
the sciences and humanities needed to 
impart the knowledge required by our 
rapidly growing Nation, were included 
in the curriculum. 

The educational system at the Mili- 
tary Academy kept pace with national 
developments; and by World War I, as 
names like Pershing and MacArthur 
came to the forefront, it became evident 
that our military leaders could hold 
their own with contemporaries through- 
out the world. 

Between the two World Wars, the U.S. 
Army and the Academy graduates con- 
tinued to advance in military knowledge 
and to keep pace with international re- 
quirements. Again in World War II, 
Academy graduates, as well as other 
American military leaders, served with 
great distinction and assumed roles of 
global command. : 

With the advent of World War I, the 
professional officers of the U.S. Army— 
as pace setters for the free world—were 
required not just to keep up, but to keep 
ahead. The number and complexity of 
their responsibilities mushroomed. 

Today, graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy are serving in top assignments as 
military leaders, as key advisers in the 
realm of foreign affairs, as scientists in 
research and development, and as 
pioneers in the Nation’s space program. 
Many other alumni have embarked on 
second careers, in civilian life, holding 
important positions in industry and edu- 
cation, At the present time, seven 
Academy graduates are serving as heads 
0 American institutions of higher learn- 

g. 

The U.S. Military Academy has been 
able to meet these requirements because 
of its forward-thinking programs and its 
planned curriculum which forms an edu- 
cational base upon which its graduates 
may advance in wide-ranging and varied 
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fields of study. More than 50 percent 
of the Academy alumni pursue graduate 
schooling in our civilian colleges and uni- 
versities; and the majority of these 
graduates complete their courses with 
distinction, in competition with their 
civilian counterparts. 

The Military Academy is no longer 
strictly an engineering school. It now 
has a balanced curriculum which devotes 
time to both the sciences and the human- 
ities. This balanced curriculum enables 
the graduates to compete against con- 
temporaries in a variety of fields and to 
achieve excellence in winning scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 

Incidentally, only Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton have sent more graduates to 
Oxford University as Rhodes scholars. 

The program of instruction at the U.S. 
Military Academy is designed to prepare 
the cadet for a full career in the Regular 
Army, with all its implied and associated 
tasks. The Military Academy does not 
train a cadet merely to be a second 
lieutenant. 

Many groups have measured the worth 
of the Academy, including a Board of 
Visitors composed of educators, business 
and civic leaders, and Members of Con- 
gress who annually evaluate the manner 
in which the Academy is accomplishing 
its mission. 

Also, the Military Academy must meet 
the standards of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, an organization which every 10 
years accredits all degree-granting in- 
stitutions in the geographical region in 
which the Academy is located. This dis- 
tinguished group, in its last evaluation 
of the Military Academy, said: 

The Commission appreciated the oppor- 
tunity it and others have had to examine 
the p and affairs of an outstanding 
institution and takes this means to com- 
mend the United States Military Academy 
for setting and revealing, in this additional 
way, standards and procedures for distin- 
guished work, thereby performing a service to 
the whole community of higher education. 
Even in an Association devoted to the pur- 
suit and interpretation of educational ex- 
cellence, there is only so much room at the 
top; this space is reserved for a few, includ- 
ing in the Commission’s judgment, the 
United States Military Academy. 


It is difficult to say more than this ac- 
colade. However, I should like to quote 
a few excerpts of statements made to one 
of our leading news magazines by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hovde, president of Purdue 
University and himself a Rhodes Scholar, 
Dr. Hovde has previously served on the 
Board of Visitors of the Air Force Acad- 
emy and this year will complete his third 
year on the Board of Visitors of the Mil- 
itary Academy. In 1966 the Board named 
him chairman for the visitation. Dr. 
Hovde said: 

During the years since World War I the 
Academies have directly and continuously 
been responsive to the needs of the Armed 
Forces for more broadly trained personnel 
than ever before. 

The Academies have improved their 
academic instructional programs to a point 
where only a few of our leading universities 
give better undergraduate instruction. 


Also, in speaking of the requirements 
of the Armed Forces and the manner in 
which the Military Academy is meeting 
these requirements, Dr. Hovde said: 
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It is clear to everyone that the manage- 
ment of the Armed Forces today requires an 
officer possessing every conceivable 
kind of professional training and skills. 

The education of our military professionals 
is a continuous and career-long process with 
tours of active duty interspersed with con- 
stant schooling. Our professionals are by far 
the best educated in the world. 

It is the policy of the Academies and the 
Armed Forces to see to it that their aca- 
demically-qualified graduates go on to grad- 
uate work in the leading universities of the 
nation, Wherever these men go they do 
well. They should do well because the grad- 
uates of both the Air Force Academy and the 
Military Academy score near the top of the 
graduates of all our civilian universities 
on the Graduate Record Examinations. 

Among the younger, highly-educated offi- 
cers in the Army and Air Force who have 
taken graduate work, a tour of teaching duty 
at the Academies is a highly prized assign- 
ment, Having a large pool of young officers 
with graduate training to chose from, the 
Military and Air Force Academies have an 
outstanding young teaching faculty with up- 
to-date training. Furthermore, if any of 
these young officers do not perform weil in 
their teaching duties, they can be imme- 
diately transferred and others brought in. 
None of our civilian universities can do this. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to address a rally in New 
York City of the Metropolitan Postal 
Council, which represents 50,000 postal 
workers in the greater New York metro- 
politan area, on March 12, 1967. 

I have always supported legislation 
which would benefit the men and women 
who do such an excellent job for the 
public in the Post Office Department. 

These Government employees serve in 
the finest traditions of public service and 
are entitled to the rewards for that serv- 
ice which are rightfully theirs. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following resolution adopted 
by the New York Metropolitan Postal 
Council on March 12, 1967: 

New York METROPOLITAN POSTAL COUNCIL 

RESOLUTION FOR LEGISLATIVE RALLY, MARCH 

12, 1967 


Whereas: The Government has denied 
postal workers the economic weapon of strike 
and has refused to compensate for this loss, 
and 

Whereas: Postal workers salaries have con- 
tinued to lag behind those in private in- 
dustry and state and city civil service, and 

Whereas: These low salaries are respon- 
sible for major personnel recruitment prob- 
lems which have contributed to steadily de- 
terlorating postal service, therefore be it 

Resolved: That, this rally representing 50,- 
000 postal workers in the Greater Metropoli- 
tan Area, announces to the nation that 
postal workers are sick and tired of having 
the budget balanced on our backs and sub- 
sidizing the treasury, Postal workers are 
bitter, resentful and in no mood to be 
sloughed off with another peanut raise. 
Therefore, be it further 

Resolved: That this rally of 5,000 postal 
workers assembled at Central Commercial 
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High School in New York City places itself 
on record in support of all legislation which 
would properly upgrade the underpaid postal 
workers and also in support of HR 7. Copies 
of this resolution to be sent to our national 
officers, senators, congressmen and the press. 
PHILIP LEPPER, 
President, Branch 36, N.A.L.C. 
Jack LEVENTHAL, 
President, Branch 41, N.A.L.C, 
Moe BILLER, 
President, Manhattan-Bronz Postal Union. 
HAROLD FOSTER, 
President, Brooklyn Postal Union. 
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Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my deepest concerns has 
been and will continue to be the con- 
tinued escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
In that regard, the future appears dis- 
mal at best. There is wide agreement 
on the essential truth that there will be 
no peace in Vietnam without meaning- 
ful compromise. I direct my remarks to 
all participants engaged in that tragic 
war when I say that the dogmatic, hard- 
line attitude which presently prevails 
must give way to meaningful and fruit- 
ful compromise. Otherwise, the slaugh- 
ter of friend and foe—including many 
innocent civilians—will continue; and, 
I might add, the toll of lives lost will rise 
in direct proportion to the escalation of 
the war and its attendant intensity and 
violence. 

I believe that our country should take 
the initiative in bringing about a solu- 
tion to the hostilities in Vietnam. Yet, 
unfortunately, there is valid reason for 
believing that we may indeed be closing 
the doors to compromise and modera- 
tion. Iam not alone in maintaining that 
our policymakers are embarking upon a 
still harder and more uncompromising 
line in Vietnam. I would like to share 
with my colleagues an article by a gen- 
tleman who has very aptly expressed 
this same general theme. The article 
follows: 

HENRY STIMSON AND LYNDON JOHNSON 

From time to time something happens 
that provides a new insight into the Vietnam 
war and those that are making it. An ex- 
ample occurred at the time of the most 
recent escalation—the mining of waterways 
in North Vietnam, and the shelling of North 
Vietnamese territory with artillery. It was 
not so much the event that was revealing, 
but its aftermath, particularly the press con- 
ference held on February 27 by President 
Johnson. There was an atmosphere of 
finality about the press conference, Max 
Frankel of the New York Times said that 
“the President left the impression that he 
was resigned to the verdict of history.” 

The text of the President's remarks gives 
one the feeling that an extremely Important 
decision has been taken, that it will be fol- 
lowed to its ultimate outcome, and that Mr. 
Johnson is philosophically prepared to ac- 
cept the praise or the blame. This impres- 
sion is conveyed especially by a long quota- 
tion from a statement by Henry L. Stimson, 
the Secretary of War in the Truman admin- 
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istration during World War II. I would like 
to read this quotation because I think it is 
Tevealing: 

“The sinfulness and weakness of man.“ 
Said Stimson, “are evident to anyone who 
lives in the active world. But men are also 
good and great, kind and wise. Honor begets 
honor, trust begets trust; faith begets faith; 
and hope is the mainspring of life. I have 
lived with the reality of war, and I have 
Praised soldiers, but the hope of honorable 
faithful peace is a greater thing, and I have 
lived with that too. That a man must Hve 
With both together is inherent in the nature 
Of our present stormy stage of human prog- 
Tess, but it has also many times been the 
nature of progress in the past, and it is not 
reason for despair. . , . 

“We have been late in meeting danger, but 
Not too late, the Stimson quotation con- 
tinues. “We have been wrong but not 

ally wicked. And today with that 
Strength and soundness of heart we can meet 
and master the future. Let them learn from 
Our adventures what they can. Let them 
us with our failures and do better in 
their turn. But let them not turn aside 
from what they have to do, nor think that 
Criticism excuses inaction. Let them have 
hope, and virtue, and let them believe in 
Mankind and its future, for there is good as 
Well as evil and the man who tried to work 
for the good, believing in its eventual vic- 
tory, while he may suffer setback and even 
ter, will never know defeat. The only 
y sin I know is cynicism.” That is the 
Quotation from Henry L. Stimson read by 
President Johnson at his press conference 
on Feb. 27, 

Stimson was a man with a fine reputation. 

In government and in the press, he was 

y regarded as moderate, wise and judi- 
cious. He was an honest government servant 
trying to do the best job he could for his 
Country. He has another distinction. He 
Was the central figure in the group of ad- 
Ts who persuaded President Harry Tru- 

to drop the first atomic bomb on 


I think that it is always interesting, and 
frequently illuminating to look at history, 
and in this instance, I think that there is 
®Omething to be learned by looking at the 
decision which Stimson urged, as well as at 
What he subsequently had to say about it. 

© have a good source for this in his biog- 
Taphy which was written with Stimson's 
collaboration by McGeorge Bundy. It is 
Called On Active Service in Peace and War 
and was published by Harper in 1947. The 

is made up of a large number of quota- 

tions from Stimson's diary, memoranda, and 

articles, skillfully organized with connecting 

Material written by McGeorge Bundy. 

approved the manuscript and wrote 

the introduction. I would like to quote 

& passage by Bundy which deals with 

the decesion to drop the atom bomb on 
Japan and the Japanese surrender. 

“Interviews after the war indicated clearly 

that a large segment of the Japanese Cabinet 
ready in the spring to accept substan- 

y the same terms as those finally agreed 
on. <.. But in the view of Stimson and bis 
tary advisers, it was always necessary to 

in mind that at least some of Japan's 

Ts would seize on any conciliatory offer 

as an indication of weakness. For this rea- 
on they did not support Grew in urging an 
Mmediate statement on the Emperor in 
May. The battle for Okinawa was proceeding 
powy and with heavy losses, and they 
fared lest Japanese militarists argue that 
a statement was the first proof of that 
American fatigue which they had been pre- 

Cting since 19411. 

1 me explain this quotation from the 
Janson book in present day terms. The 
&panese cabinet was divided between the 
hawks and the doves. The doves knew that 
nan could not win the war and wanted to 
Seek a peace through diplomatic channels. 
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The hawks, or the militarists, wanted to 
fight on to the bitter end. The critical fac- 
tor that strengthened their arguments was 
the allied doctrine of unconditional surren- 
der. This was particularly important, be- 
cause it left in doubt the fate of the Em- 
peror who was a vital symbol of Japanese 
culture and nationhood. The Japanese 
Wanted to know if the institution of the 
Emperor could be retained after surrender, 
Several Americans, especially former Am- 
bassador to Japan Joseph Grew, argued that 
if the alles would reassure the Japanese 
with a public statement that they could 
keep the Emperor. the Japanese would then 
sue for peace. Interviews with Japanese 
Officials after the war confirmed that Grew 
was correct. But his argument did not carry 
in the American government, despite the fact 
that the Japanese were putting out peace 
feelers through the Russians and through 
Switzerland. The American government 
chose to ignore these peace feelers. The 
Stimson book presents a revealing commen- 
tary on this situation. In it McGeorge 
Bundy writes, “There were reports of a 
weakening will to resist and of ‘feelers’ for 
peace terms. But such reports merely stim- 
ulated the American leaders in their desire 
to press home on all Japanese leaders the 
hopelessness of their cause; this was the 
nature of warmaking. In war, as in a box- 
ing match, it is seldom sound for the 
stronger combatant to moderate his blows 
whenever his opponent shows signs of weak- 
ening. To Stimson, at least, the only road 
to early victory was to exert maximum force 
with maximum speed. . Stimson be- 
leved, both at the time and later, that the 
dominant fact of 1945 was war, and that 
therefore, necessarily, the dominant objec- 
tive was victory. If victory could be speeded 
by using the bomb, it should be used. 

After the war, Henry Stimson wrote an 
article in Harper's magazine defending his 
advocacy of using the atom bomb on Japan. 
“My chief purpose,” he wrote, “was to end 
the war in victory with the least possible 
cost in-the lives of the men in the armies 
which I had helped to raise. In the light 
of the alternatives which, on fair estimate, 
were open to us I believe that no man, in 
our position and subject to our responsibili- 
ties, holding in his hands a weapon of such 
possibilities for accomplishing this purpose 
and saying those lives, could have failed to 
use it and afterwards looked his countrymen 
in the face." So said Henry L. Stimson. 

In 1958 the Rand Corporation undertook 
a study of the phenomenon. of surrender. 
They looked at a number of historical oc- 
casions when nations have surrendered in 
the hope of distilling certain principles about 
when and under what conditions surrender 
can be achieved. Out of this study came a 
book by Paul Kecskemeti entitled Strategic 
Surrender: The Politics of Victory and De- 
feat, available in paper from Atheneum, 

Kecskemeti carefully analyzes the question 
of the hawks and the doves in the Japanese 
cabinet. He inquires into what was necessary 
in order that the viewpoint of the doves 
should succeed and that the war should be 
brought to an end by diplomacy. He says 
that the doves already wanted to sue for 
peace in the spring of 1945. “But what about 
the military extremists?” Kecskemeti asks. 
“Did they not need the atomic flash over 
Hiroshima to see the light? Did they not 
finally abandon their uncompromising stand 
because the atornic bomb softened their dour 
spirit? And was it not such a change in the 
army's attitude that finally enabled the Em- 
peror to offer surrender? We are now in 
a position to answer these questions unequiv- 
ocally,” says Kecskemeti. “We know the 
details of the policy discussions that im- 
mediately preceded the sending of the sur- 
render note. After the dropping of the 
bombs the discussions show no manifest 
change in the attitudes held by either the 
end-the-war group or the military extremists. 
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The deadlock in the Supreme War Council 
and the cabinet persisted after Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and even after the Soviet declara- 
tion of war. It was not a change in the at- 
titude of the military leaders that enabled 
the Emperor to offer surrender . . ." 

It is clear from this and other studies that 
the Japanese wanted to end the war a 
long time before the atom bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, that they would have agreed 
to end it if the U.S. had been willing to 
make minimal concessions. The main con- 
cession they wanted was the retention of the 
Emperor, and we ended up giving them that 
anyway. We could have had peace with 
Japan at least six months, perhaps a year 
earlier, if we had been willing to say pub- 
licly that we would grant them what we 
ultimately ended up giving them. But we 
did not. We chose instead to pursue a min- 
tary rather than a diplomatic course, and we 
became the first, and so far the only country, 
ever to drop a nuclear weapon on a defense- 
less civilian population. We did it not once, 
but twice. It was not the decision of fana- 
tics or extremists, but of good, moderate men 
of wisdom and responsibility, like Henry 
Stimson and Harry Truman. Why did this 
happen? Kecskemeti points out that we had 
no communication with Tokyo and we didn't 
really understand the political situation in 
Japan. But there is another factor, which 
in my opinion is more important. It is the 
predominance of the military point of view. 
Military men, and Stimson was one of them 
tend to think in military terms. They like 
military solutions and they favor concepts 
like victory. It is a part of their great tradi- 
tion and their training. 

What does all of ths mean for us today? 
It seems to me that we are doing today ex- 
actly what we did in 1945. We are failing 
to understand the political situation in 
Hanoi, and the complex political relation- 
ship between Hanoi, the NLF, Moscow and 
Peking. We are ignoring peace feelers which 
are so obvious that our failure to recognize 
them is the scandal of the civilized world. 
And we are escalating the war, because like 
Henry Stimson, the President fears that if 
we stop the bombing or make any overt 
gesture toward peace, the hawks in Hanoi 
will interpret this as a sign of our fatigue, 
and will prosecute the war more vigorously. 

One of the best informed journalists in 
Washington is James Reston of the New 
York Times. He has good sources of in- 
formation in the White House and in the 
State Department. In a column last Octo- 
ber 2, he said that President Johnson was 

sincerely for an honorable settle- 
ment of the war. “He is prepared for a 
cease-fire and a phased withdrawal of all 
combatants in Vietnam,” wrote Reston. “He 
is willing to dismantle the American bases 
in the peninsuls; he is in favor of the neu- 
tralization of all of Southeast Asiu, and he 
is prepared to let the peoples of South and 
North Vietnam decide their own political 
future, even if this means a coalition with 
the Communists or even a Communist gov- 
ernment.” Reston then went on to bemoan 
the fact that Johnson had not been able 
to convince anybody that he was sincere 
about this. He couldn't convince the French. 
he couldn't convince Hanoi, and he couldn't 
even convince the British. 

I think that the reason he couldn't con- 
vince anybody, aside from his reputation 
for disingenuousness, was that he wouldn’t 
state this position unequivocally in public. 
He would not publicly commit the US to 
this position, just as President Truman in 
1945 would not publicly commit the US to 
the preservation of the institution of the 
Emperor of Japan. And so just as the war 
went on in 1945, so the war must go on in 
Vietnam. Many good men will die need- 
lessly, and many mothers and fathers and 
wives of soldiers will weep bitter tears before 
it is all over. 
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How fitting it was then for President 
Johnson to quote Henry L. Stimson. But 
whoever gave him the quotation should not 
have left him only with those wise words 
of the late statesman. They should have 
given him the closing paragraphs in his 
1947 article in Harper’s magazine: 

“As I look back over the five years of my 
service as secretary of war, I see too many 
stern and heart-rending decisions to be 
willing to pretend that war is anything else 
than what it is. The face of war is the 
face of death . . War in the twentieth cen- 
tury has grown steadily more barbarous, 
more destructive, more debased in all its 
aspects. Now, with the release of atomic 
energy, man's ability to destroy himself is 
very nearly complete. The bombs dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki ended a war. 
They also made it wholly clear that we must 
never have another war. This is the lesson 
men and leaders everywhere must learn, 
and I believe that when they learn it they 
will find a way to lasting peace. There 
is no other choice.” 

Henry L. Stimson was right. The face of 
war is the face of death. And I fear that 
that is the choice that Lyndon Johnson has 
made. y 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Republican Task Force on Con- 
gressional Reform and Minority Staffing 
conducted an exhaustive study of the 
operation and organization of the Con- 
gress during the 89th Congress, The re- 
sults of some of our efforts were published 
last fall by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
under the title of “We Propose: A Modern 
Congress.” 

I would like to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a review of this book, 
written by Mr. Donald Lambro, which 
appeared in the January issue of the 
monthly magazine, Rally. 

I am grateful to Mr. Lambro for his 
thoughtful and perceptive remarks on 
the book, and call the attention of my 
colleagues to Mr. Lambro’s article, re- 
printed below, and, to those who have 
not yet found time to read it, a careful 
scrutiny of “We Propose: A Modern Con- 
gress”: 

Power FAILURE 
(By Donald Lambro) 

“We have quite enough presidential power 
and will have more; let's at least begin to 
think about coping with it.” 

That's what New York Times Washington 
Bureau Chief Tom Wicker wrote in the 
Harvard Law Record earlier this year about 
the growth of the executive behemoth. 
Much of his criticism stems from the Presi- 
dent's bold assumption of power in his ex- 
ecution of the war in Vietnam, but Mr. 
Wicker is also concerned lest the custom of 
seniority and the Senate’s filibuster be 
destroyed. 

Wieker's analysis hit Capitol Hill desks at 
a time when congressional reformation was 
an explosive issue, The Joint Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress was knee- 
deep in hearings, the secretive Democratic 
Study Group was plowing ahead with plans 
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for major reforms, and the academic com- 
munity was advising the Congress that the 
time had come to shed its customs and enter 
the twentieth century. 

Meanwhile, the Republican Task Force on 
House Reform was busy making its own 
assessment of the first branch.“ Two years 
ago this group organized to investigate 
needed congressional changes, and it recently 
compiled its findings in a new book. 

We Propose: A Modern Congress is by and 
large one of the most enlightening studies of 
the legislature to appear in the last decade. 
Albeit within its pages there are reforms and 
solutions which are decidedly not in Con- 
gress’ best interest. But these 21 represen- 
tatives have laid bare the nuts and bolts of 
congressional machinery and pinpointed the 
breakdown areas. 

“Certainly,” says Rep. Donald Rumsfeld 
(III.) in his chapter on the congressional 
office, “the extensive use of radio and tele- 
vision by the President and the executive 
branch, coupled with the prohibition against 
radio and television coverage in the House 
and Senate, have tended to encourage broader 
understanding of the executive's activities.” 

The picture of a withering, dwindling Con- 
grees is further magnified when one considers 
that nearly half of any electorate cant. 
identify the individual who represents them 
in the national legislature... .” 

Clearly, Congress has not kept pace with 
the times. The work which Congress should 
be doing is not being done. For example, 
once a U.S. representative could spend almost 
all his time on the floor of Congress debat- 
ing. questioning, and maneuvering. Today 
he spends more than 75 per cent of that time 
away from the floor, The First Congress 
enacted 118 public and private measures. 
By contrast, some 13,789 bills were intro- 
duced in the House alone during the first 
session of the incredible 89th Congress. 

The private and much of the public sec- 
tor—the executive branch, universities and 
business—have moved with the speed and 
efficiency of the computer age. The number 
of data processing machines used by the 
executive branch has skyrocketed from 90 
in 1956 to more than 2,000 in 1965. The Con- 
gress, on the other hand, has been content to 
plod along with old tools and dated methods, 

Today there is no efficient, automated sys- 
tem by which Congress could handle the in- 
creased work load, Former Rep. Fred 
Schwengel of Iowa cites an example: 

„.. , minority members of Congress 
[receive] such limited assistance from expert 
personnel assigned to the standing commit- 
tees that the wonder is that any differen- 
tiation at all [is] made on most of the issues 
before the national legislature. ... The solu- 
tion clearly [speaks] to the very health of 
our government process.” 

Forthcoming reform must address itself 
to the problem of a dangerously out-of-kilter 
check and balance system. With more than 
80 per cent of major legislation passed by 
Congress being initiated and drafted by 
executive departments, our national legisla- 
ture has indeed become the sapless branch.” 

Mr. Schwengel seems to have a firmer 
grasp of the intended role of Congress than 
most of his former colleagues. He writes: 

“Congress has the responsibility to set 
public purpose, to allocate resources, to test 
the validity of proposals from the President 
against the wishes and mood of the people. 
In carrying out its legislative, oversight, and 
representative functions, Congress must 
have not only full and free access to infor- 
mation within the executive branch but the 
analytical capabilities to separate the ‘signals 
from the noise.’ Moreover, if Congress is to 
retain any degree of autonomy, it must equip 
itself with the necessary machinery and avail 
itself of adequate manpower for independent 
intelligence gathering, sorting and analysis.” 
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Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered this morning 
at a seminar of the Maritime Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel in Washington, The subject of 
the seminar was “Shipbuilding, 1967— 
Year of Decision.” 

The address was as follows: 

SHIPBUILDING, 1967 — TEA OF DECISION 


(By Congressman WILAN L. Sr. ONGE, 
seminar, Maritime Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, Statler Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Mar. 16, 1967) 

I am pleased to be with you today to con- 
tinue our crusade for a bigger and better 
Merchant Marine. There are those in Wash- 
ington who have persisted in the belief that 
the airplane would be able to take over all of 
the functions of our Merchant Marine dur- 
ing our lifetimes but it appears that there 
is some change of heart in this direction 
since even the Defense Department is con- 
templating the construction of a large num- 
ber of FDL's. True, these will contribute 
very little to either our shipbuilding or our 
ship operating capacity, but, at least, they 
indicate that ships have not yet joined the 
‘Dinosaur. 

Coming as I do from New England, which 
for such a long period was the center not 
only of ship operating but shipbuilding ac- 
tivity, I am extremely interested in the 
American Merchant Marine. During recent 
months the problem of ship operation has 
been amply covered by the speakers who have 
appeared before you and I propose to discuss 
a subject very dear to my heart—that of 
shipbuilding. During World War I, our 
shipyards performed a miracle in the con- 
struction of some 5,500 ocean-going ships in 
four years! time—a record that has never 
been and probably never will be equalled 
in the world. In the middle of 1942 before 
our new shipyards swung into action, the 
Germans were sending more tonnage to the 
bottom than was being produced by the al- 
lies and there was great danger that the war 
would be lost on the ship lanes to Britain. 
Fortunatley, however, improved methods of 
anti-submarine warfare and an increased 
tempo of ship production in the United 
States turned the tide and thereafter the 
ultimate outcome was never in doubt, Most 
of us recall the name of Henry Kalser as the 
foremost shipbuilder of that era, but most of 
us who are familiar with shipbuilding rec- 
ognize that Henry Kaiser, able as he was, 
could not have performed without a supply 
of old-time shipbuilders behind him. 

In 1941 and 1942 a number of new ship- 
yards were built extending all the way from 
South Portland, Maine, to Florida, the Gulf 
and the Pacific Coast, and each of those 
yards was staffed by a cadre of shipbuilders 
from the older yards. For example, the yard 
at South Portland was operated by a group 
of men drafted from the Bath Iron Works, 
at that time famous destroyer builders, and 
Todd Shipyards—at that time a highly 
skilled repair organization. The men from 
those companies managed to take unskilled 
workers from wide areas in Maine and make 
them into shipbuilders in a relatively short 
time with the result that a significant con- 
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tribution to ocean-going tonnage was made. 
Similarly Kaiser on the West Coast took 
labor from whatever source he could and 
With the guidance of skilled and experienced 
lead men and foremen and made an out- 
Standing record in the construction of ships. 
Other companies were equaliy successful. 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
zent some of their people down to North 
Carolina and constructed a yard where no 
ships had ever been built and pro- 
duced magnificently for the allied cause. 
While we all join in tribute to those accom- 
Plishments, our memories tend to recall the 
Tact that individuals were taken from farms, 
factories and, for that matter, home kitchens 
build ships. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that the entire effort would not have 
been possible without experienced men to 
Buide these newcomers. The only reason 
that we were able to succeed was the fact 
that there had been a number of shipyards 
Already in existence in the country. True 
they were relatively small but their workers 
had been trained over the years and were in 
a Position to adapt themselves to the new 
Yards and the new techniques that came into 
being. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 re- 
Sulted in the production of a number of the 
Rew C-type vessels and invaluable experience 
Was gained with the construction of these. 
While much was made of the fact that the 
Wartime ships were bullt with the enthusi- 
astic aid of the lady welders, we must never 
Torget that a skilled welder cannot be trained 
in a matter of months and that the pres- 
ence of such skilled welders were necessary 
to supplement the work of the wartime 
ts. 

You may ask why I am sounding like the 
Ancient Mariner and taking up your time 
With ancient history. I do it because I be- 
Neve that the experience of that period must 
be heeded now. We talk lightly of con- 
Structing ships abroad. While this may serve 
as a stopgap and I will concede that it does, 
and while it may benefit ship owners in the 
short run, I feel that the damage done to a 
Vital industry in our country would be ir- 
Teparable. I admit that ships cost more to 
build in the United States. Possibly some 
Of that is due to the fact that shipyards here 
have not kept pace with new shipbuilding 
techniques, but the greater part Is due to the 
fact that we pay our shipbuilders decently 
and expect them to share the fruits of our 
Rational prosperity. 

True, from the view of the ship owner 
Who is seeking to derive profit from the op- 
ration of a ship from the cheap- 
It source, these facts are of little concern, 

from our national interest it is vital that 
We maintain a shipbuilding base. We must 
be in a position to supply a nucleus of 
men for the operation of new ship- 
Yards should we ever suffer the catastrophe 
ot another war such as World War H. His- 
tory has a very unfortunate habit of repeat- 
ihg itself, and I view with great skepticism 
© opinions of those people who say that it 
dan never happen again. Unhappily it al- 
Ways has happened. And I do not accept 
the view that technological progress will 
grade the role of ships in 
Situation. 
At the present time some 98% of the lift 
South Vietnam is by ship and I am not 
Aware of any miracle in the offing that will 
Teduce this percentage radically in the event 
ot a future wide-spread conflict. It must 
Continue to be our aim to defend ourselves 
On far shores and to be successful in this we 
must be able to transport our supplies and 
men to the site of the conflict. We cannot 
do this if we are to rely on the shipyards of 
ny, Britain and Japan for our sources 
Of ships. may be otherwise engaged 
When we need them most or they may be un- 
Willing to ald us. We must be in a position 
to rely on our own resources. 

Shipbuilding cannot be taught by a cor- 

ence school. It can only be learned 


such a 
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by the rough and tough work of actually 
building ships. We need our shipyards and 
we must make sure for our own protection 
that we have the necessary skills when the 
necessity arises. If we seek to build them up 
at that time it will be too late. 

I am sure that Mr. Pettis and his group 
will agree with what 1 have sald here and I 
know that most of you gentlemen, knowl- 
edgeabie as you are about shipping problems, 
recognize the situation. May we be able to 
carry our message to those who are con- 
cerned more with short-time benefits than 
the ultimate good of our country. 


Tax Break for Job Training Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my-remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
from a recent issue of the Los Angeles 
Times. 

In expressing support for the proposed 
Human Investment Act legislation, the 
Times states: 

The Human Investment Act is a major 
step in the right direction. Assuredly it 
would be far better than federal make-work 
programs. It deserves prompt congressional 
action. 


I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of the Congress: 
Tax BREAK FOR JOB TRAINING SOUND 


As part of the GOP campaign to offer posi- 
tive alternatives to President Johnson's 
Great Society program's House Republicans 
are pushing for income tax credits for em- 
Ployers to offset expenses of job training 


programs. 

Sponsors of the “Human Investment Act” 
envision saving millions of federal anti-pov- 
erty dollars by shifting some of the burden 
to private industry. Employers would be al- 
lowed up to 10% tax credit for costs of ap- 
prenticeship training, on-the-job training, 
cooperative work study programs, tuition re- 
fund programs and organized group and 
classroom instruction. 

The objective would be to train workers to 
fill the estimated 2 million jobs now vacant 
due to lack of skilled employes. 

Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.), princi- 
pal author of the measure and ranking House 
Republican on the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee, points out the bill is 
premised on the fact that the most effective 
job trainer in the nation has always been 
the free enterprise economy. Working to- 
gether, business and organized labor have 
consistently developed sound programs 
“superior in quality to, and minus the in- 
eficiency inherent in, government programs.” 

More than 130 co-authors have joined on 
the House bill and a companion Senate 
measure has 30 sponsors. Although Demo- 
crats were cool to the proposal when it was 
first advanced in the 89th Congress, they 
are now said to take a more favorable view 
because, Curtis notes, “the gist of the Presi- 
dent's economic report amounts to a Human 
Investment Act.“ 

Rep. Glenard P. Lipscomb (R-Los Angeles), 
one of the co-authors, emphasizes two major 
advantages of the program. As workers move 
up to better jobs through additional train- 
ing, those now unemployed or under-em- 
ployed because of insufficient skills can be 
hired to replace them, The act would also 
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help those whose jobs may be threatened by 
automation or contract shifting. 

As Lipscomb says, the legislation will help 
meet a serious and growing need in an ef- 
ficient manner and in a way compatible with 
the American tradition of free enterprise. 

The Human Investment Actis a major step 
in the right direction. Assuredly it would be 
far better than federal make-work programs. 
It deserves prompt congressional action, 


Cleveland State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent speech before the City Club 
Forum of Cleveland, President Harold L. 
Enarson, of Cleveland State University, 
reiterated his position that Cleveland 
State must remain in the downtown 
Cleveland area in order to develop into 
an urban university. I heartily concur 
with this position that Cleveland State 
University is vital to the revitalization of 
the central city. 

President Enarson's speech follows: 

Norrs oN BUILDING A New UNIVERSITY 


(By Dr. Harold L. Enarson, president, Cleve- 
land State University) 

In the first draft of this talk, I wrote in 
the ritual language of speakers everywhere 
as follows: “It is a privilege to appear before 
this distinguished group.” Strike out the 
ritual language. In reality I appear before 
the community’s Grand Inquisitor, the City 
Club of Cleveland. a group properly famous 
for its incisive and penetrating questions. 
The event may be challenging; it may be 
fun; it may even be disastrous, But why 
does it have to be a privilege to Face the 
City Club? 

So let's start all over! 

A little over a year ago, a few days after 
I had accepted the job of President of the 
new Cleveland State University, a long dis- 
tance call from your then program chalr- 
man reached me in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. Would I speak to the City Club of 
Cleveland about the future of CSU? I would 
not, and I did not. For one thing, I was 
barely apprenticed to that tongue-twister 
word: “Cuyahoga”. Obviously, I had much 
to learn about Cleveland, about Ohio, about 
the Ohio Board of Regents, and about Ohio's 
newest state university—CSU. Now, after 
the first jam-packed year on the job, though 
still the Sorcerer’s Apprentice in the black 
art of presidential administration, I am 
ready to talk sbout the greatest “Happen- 
ing" in Cleveland, The Cleveland State Uni- 
versity. 

In the beginning was the word, the dream, 
the vision: Cleveland State University, the 
new public university in downtown Cleve- 
land; $45 million in hand for the first phase 
of a $200 million dollar campus; plans for 
20,000 full-time day students by 1980, and 
15,000 students by 1975, and between 10,000 
and 11,000 students only four years hence— 
in 1971; Cleveland State University, a new ur- 
ban university, building on land made avail- 
able by urban renewal; CSU at work 
planning and designing a complex of modern 
buildings to house a truly modern program; 
CSU reaching out to serve in new and imagi- 
native ways the many needs of one of Amer- 
ica’s great metropolitan areas; CSU moving 
aggressively to provide the educational op- 
portunities for tens of thousands of young- 
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sters in Cuyahoga County and beyond; 
CSU—a new university in being, bright with 
promise, vibrant with growth, aspiring in 
the reach of its ambition. 

There is the vision of tomorrow and there 
is the reality of today. And the reality can 
also be painted in bold and even dramatic 
strokes. It is a portrait of a new univer- 
sity which is only at the “beginning of the 
beginning.” At this moment, CSU accom- 
modates nearly 8,000 students, over 6,700 of 
them in downtown facilities that are a cari- 
cature of the conventional campus. Over 
1,200 CSU students overflow into late after- 
noon and evening classes held in suburban 
high schools. Our campus of 15 acres—yes, 
15 acres—consists of three permanent bulld- 
ings, two quonset huts, and six rented build- 
ings; the entire Student Union is on the 
third floor of the Tower Building, where a 
basketball court and a swimming pool—both 
miniatures—coexist on the sixth floor; the 
library houses less than 80,000 books, and 
part of it is in the front of a converted auto 
show room, which is shared with our book- 
store. This is reality for the students now 
attending CSU. 

We are, in nearly every respect, a “Make- 
Do“ campus. The band practices in a rented 
warehouse; the basketball team practices in 
an armory and plays its home games in high 
school gyms; school dances are held in down- 
town hotels; the drama department had re- 
hearsed in a quonset hut—until it was 
evicted to make way for a snack bar. We 
are short of nearly everything—short of fa- 
culty, library books, laboratory equipment, 
short of classrooms and lounges for students 
to study and relax, short of time to do all 
that must be done, and short of that greatest 
resource, public understanding of what we 
are about. We are acutely aware that our 
academic program does not yet provide the 
variety, richness, diversity, or the depth ap- 
propriate to a true university. Finally, this 
portrait of reality must include the frustra- 
tions of urban renewal, of hopes raised and 
hopes dashed. 

Within the past week, the Plain Dealer had 
an editorial headed “CSU Should be a Model 
Project for HUD”, CSU, we were told pro- 
mises a giant keystone in the pattern of 
Cleveland's whole plan to rebuild itself”; 
CSU is “an inner city of higher learning for 
a community of 2 million“; CSU is “an edu- 
cational way out for thousands of poor 
youth”; and CSU “is all city betterment“ 
CSU is “beautification of a sagging, drab 
segment of Euclid Avenue, once the most 
beautiful street in the world“. 

You will agree that this is rich and stirring 
prose—especially in the light of Robert 
Weaver's letter. But you may wonder where 
CSU stands. Is CSU “for real” or is the CSU 
story simply the latest in a series of civic 
dreams that failed, another bright Roman 
Candle that burst with brilliant splendor, 
Only to leave us in engulfing darkness? 

I spoke of the dream of the future and the 
reality of the present. But this is a dichot- 
omy that distorts. The future Is just around 
the corner — 0 are plans and commitments. 
The plans and decisions being made right now 
will dictate the shape of CSU, not for years 
but for decades to come. Make no mistake 
about it; the work of building this new uni- 
versity is well along. Furthermore it is on 
schedule. The architectural plans are being 
translated into cement and stone and glass. 
The plans for the growth and enrichment of 
the curriculum are also being translated into 
budgets, staffing patterns, and program pri- 
orities. We have a long way to go, but we 
are farther along than many Clevelanders 
may realize, 

Before we examine what it takes to build 
a university of quality and distinction, let’s 
deal with two matters that invite confusion: 
first, the matter of the downtown location, 
and second, the matter of urban renewal. 
‘The two are related. 


First, the downtown location: CSU is an 
urban university that is designed to serve an 
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urban clientele. The option of a flight to 
suburbia or to pasture land beyond is really 
no option at all. The urban university must 
be planted squarely in the midst of the urban 
complex. We have no intention of backing 
away from the original goals that dictated 
the choice of a downtown site. To do so is 
not simply to change the location but to 
change the character and purpose of the in- 
stitution. This is why we are proceeding 
with our plans and why CSU is rapidly being 
cemented—quite literally cemented—into 
place in the heart of downtown Cleveland. 

Second, and closely related to the matter 
of the downtown location, is the matter of 
urban renewal. There are obvious advan- 
tages to the City of Cleveland in having a 
thriving, fast-growing university in its heart- 
land. The university creates a continuing 
construction boom. It creates jobs; it prom- 
ises ever larger payrolls; it opens new mar- 
kets for apartment and dormitory housing 
and for consumer expenditures of all kinds. 
Best of all, over the years CSU will be a 
powerful magnet, attracting theatres and 
museums and other cultural activities. Thus 
CSU promises a great contribution to the 
renewal and revitalization of downtown 
Cleveland. But CSU is not designed as a 
rescue operation for downtown Cleveland; 
nor is CSU simply another urban renewal 
project. True, the University is a large de- 
veloper with money in its pocket, and the 
CSU urban renewal project, which is at heart 
educational, is an extraordinarily promising 
project by any test of economics and public 
policy. I do not minimize our disappoint- 
ment over delay in getting approval for the 
CSU project. However, in the short run, 
enough land can be acquired by direct ac- 
quisition to keep CSU moving ahead. These 
purchases are necessary in any event in gen- 
erating 112“ credits which strengthen the 
case for expediting the CSU project. 

If you doubt our resolution or our confi- 
dence that we have the “future in our bones”, 
stop by at 24th and Euclid and join the side- 
walk superintendents who are monitoring 
construction of our first building. You will 
find a big hole, neatly excavated and with 
foundations already poured. (And with luck 
you may see the cement mixer, painted CSU 
green and lettered “CSU—Here We Go".) 
This is our $5.4 Science Building. The new 
building, serving the research and teaching 
needs of the faculty, will be ready for the 
fall classes of 1968. Within the next five or 
six months, three major buildings—a huge 
classroom building nearly the length of two 
football fields, an administration building, 
and a 20-story combined library and faculty 
office building will all go to bid, Cranes, 
trucks, big earth-moving equipment—Euclid 
Avenue will echo to the sound of construc- 
tion activity on a truly big scale. $40 mil- 
lion is in hand for buildings which are to 
be ready for the fall of 1969, when we expect 
to enroll 7,500 full-time day students. This 
is only the beginning of a continuing, long- 
term building program estimated to cost over 
$200 million within a decade. 

But enough of building projections, im- 
pressive and dramatic as these are. We have 
had a surfeit of talk about buildings and 
architecture, and too little serious discus- 
sion of what kind of a university we are 
designing. In last analysis buildings are 
shells; we can only ask that their design 
provide flexibility. Oxford, among the old- 
est of the universities in Christendom, man- 
ages to provide a modern education in build- 
ings some of which are eight centuries old. 

As president, my overriding concern is 
with the design of the university itself: its 
goals and strategies for development. No 
university is exactly like any other. Each 
has its distinctive corporate personality. 
Witness the images that crowd the mind 
at the words “Berkeley”, “Michigan”, “Ohio 
State”, “Illinois”. It will not do to copy-cat 
any other university anywhere, however ex- 
cellent it may be. Although CSU can profit 
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greatly from the experience of the best uni- 
versities in the nation, in last analysis we 
must design here in Cleveland a university 
of our own making—purposefully distinctive 
and serving our special needs. 

What are the choices we face? They are 
many, and we can touch upon them only 
lightly here today. But briefly, our choices 
relate not simply to areas of instruction, as 
for example, whether we are to have a col- 
lege of fine arts and if so when, but to more 
complex matters such as residential housing, 
the proportion of out-of-state students, the 
proper blending of general and professional 
education, the role of “co-op” or work-study 
programs, and the emphasis and priority to 
be given to research and to public service 
activities. There are other design choices 
before us that, like forks in the road, beckon 
us to quite different futures. 

In shaping and designing CSU we must 
come to grips with the continuing revolu- 
tion in science and technology, with the new 
awakenings in the arts and the humanities, 
with the new demands of a new generation 
of restless and impatient students; we must 
deal boldly and constructively with the com- 
puter revolution, the new technologies in 
teaching, and with the promise of work- 
study or cooperative experiences as a care- 
fully-contrived part of liberal education. 
The conventional approaches to university 
organization, to the use of scarce academic 
talent, to the teaching process itself, no 
longer satisfy. It would be wrong to model 
CSU on the past; our reach must be to the 
future. 

CSU cannot content itself with being just 
another “commuter university,” as univer- 
sities with commuting students are general- 
ly stereotyped. Historically, the commuter 
university has been a poor cousin in the 
family of universities. It has not attracted 
the best of faculty and the best of students, 
nor has it secured the best of facilities. 
Lacking residential facilities and serving stu- 
dents who come to the campus only for 
classes, the commuter university has been 
at a disadvantage, The big-city, downtown 
“commuter university” also has lacked the 
amenities. It has not been able to create 
the student lounges, the faculty clubs, the 
coffee shops, the pockets of privacy where 
faculty and students can interact. As 8 
university, CSU somehow must envelope and 
enfold its students. The extra-curricular 
program must be consciously improved even 
as the curriculum is enriched and streng- 
thened. As the House of Intellect, we some- 
how must provide a “home away from home” 
for our students. We must tantalize their 
curiosity, expand their horizons, improve 
their social skills, and provide a training 
ground in which to develop organizational 
skills. If we fail in this, excellence in the 
classroom will not save us. 

Students educate one another. This is 
one reason why CSU must seek variety in its 
student body as well as in its faculty. A 
good mixture of out-of-country as well as 
out-of-state students is important. It 1s 
even more important that the university 
have a good blend of students from all levels 
of the socio-economic spectrum. Today, in 
Greater Cleveland, the suburbs and the ghet- 
toes confront one another over a high wall 
of indifference, misunderstanding and flar- 
ing hostility. If there must be “confronta- 
tion,” it should occur in the university, where 
poor and rich alike have an opportunity— 
perhaps their last—to compete on equal 
terms, to share experiences, and to work 
whole-heartedly at the business of mutual 
understanding. This is what self-develop- 
ment is all about, and self-development is 
what the university is all about. 

How shall CSU fit into the community? 
Already there are heavy demands upon us 
for short courses and workshops, for continu- 
ing education for adults, for a variety of serv- 
ices to various groups within the community. 
Is the modern urban university, perhaps like 
the urban church, challenged to become “in- 
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volved“ in the life of the community, in its 
great problems and agonies? Or does the 
University necessarily “march to a different 
drummer I believe, as James Bryce stated 
Over a century ago, that “a university should 
reflect the spirit of the times without yield- 
ing to it“. No university dares be a captive 
Of any single interest or group of interests, 
Or of the community where it is located. Nor 
can CSU afford to be a weather vane, shifting 
in the winds of opinions dominant in the 
Community at the moment, Proyincialism 
is the deadliest of sins. The university whose 
Teach does not extend to the state, the na- 
tion, and even the International community 
Of scholarship is no true university. 
In my view, CSU must strike the proper 
nce between involvement and detach- 
Ment. We are not a social welfare agency, 
Nor an educational supermarket appealing to 
every local whim. Our job is higher educa- 
tion, our goal that of providing educational 
Programs of quality that will prepare our 
young men and women to compete on equal 
anywhere they work and live. We can 
and must defend the essential academic free- 
doms of the community. It is right, and for 
that matter expedient that we do so. The 
talented teacher-scholars are in short sup- 
Ply, First-rate scholars give their labor and 
thelr loyalty only to universities with the 
Courage to defend unpopular opinion. But 
With freedom goes responsibility. Everyone 
Agrees that intellectual detachment is the 
ark of the free university, but few seem 
realize that intellectual and workaday in- 
Yolvement in the life of the community is the 
Imark of the concerned and responsible 
university. We can and must cultivate 
both. 

CSU is a pressure chamber, The new uni- 
Versity is without the tradition and the rou- 
tines that make for smooth administration, 

ere seems to be an intrinsic awkardness, 

use sO many things are being done for 
first time. We are pressed on all sides 
for instant decisions on immediate problems: 
Where to find temporary space for next year’s 
freshman class; how to build an undergrad- 
Uate library quickly; how to find the promis- 
teacher-scholars and administrators; 
Ow to expedite direct purchase of land: how 
to Organize adult education; and which fields 
and specialities are to be developed, and in 
What sequence. We are bombarded with 
Questions. And the answers that we give are 
nning to outline the shape of the CSU 
Of the future. Dream and reality intersect 
on the president's desk. 

We hold both present and future hostage 

in our hands. No one on the CSU staff dares 
ore the insistent demands of the present. 
y's students and today's faculty study 
and work under substantial handicaps. As 
Planners, it is our job to create as quickly 
&8 possible the libraries, laboratories, offices, 
Classrooms that make for convenience 
and ease of work and study. All this comes 
Under the label of management and any 
Seneralist administrator could do the job. 
But it takes more than a good management 
and good organization to design and guide 
the University community. I am reminded 
Of a cartoon depicting a group of cavemen 
arrayed in hierarchical order. The caption 
derneath read, “Now that we are orga- 
nized, what the hell do we do?” 

Here is the rub. It is not enough to put 

dings together. By the same token, it is 
Rot enough simply to asssemble faculty in 
comfortable organizational boxes of 
departments, institutes, and colleges. Surely 
the university obligation extends to more 
the tidy packaging and dissemination 

Of knowledge. But what are the great goals 
for which we should stand? Beyond the 
Thetoric of commencement season oratory, 
What are the specific goals that make for a 
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truly grand design of university education 
for the 21st Century? 

The new university must agonize over this 
matter of goals. Cardinal Newman’s great 
classic, “The Idea of a University” no longer 
satisfies. Nor is it enough to do obeisance 
to the goal of “excellence”. Excellence for 
what? Feaching to what purpose? Re- 
search for what? And service to which 
groups and for what purposes? 

It was said of medieval universities, “that 
they placed the administration of human 
affairs in the hands of educated men“. I 
doubt that the great American “multiversi- 
ties“ —these holding companies for empires 
of wealth and talent—can in good conscience 
make the same claim. In the complex uni- 
versity as in the complex world of big or- 
ganizations, we often see the triumph of 
technique over purpose. The institution 
that is unsure of its goals conceals its self- 
doubt by redoubling its energies and extend- 
ing its reach. Thus the modern university 
embraces within the “idea of the university“, 
to hark back to Cardinal Newman's phrase, 
virtually anything that is not plainly illegal 
or immoral. Here we witness the American 
concept of service exercised without restraint. 

The great theologian, Paul Tillich, has said 
that at the heart of every real person there 
is the demand to become an ideal person, 
The same can be said of the new university, 
We propose no little plans for Cleveland 
State University. We make no apologies 
that for years to come the university's reach 
will exceed its grasp. There is no such thing 
as the Instant Campus, the Instant Distin- 
guished Faculty, or Instant Excellence. 
Only the truly impatient have any right to 
call for patience, but it is patience that ad- 
ministrators, students, faculty and the com- 
munity must have. If we have the wit to 
plant the right seeds and the persistence to 
cultivate the garden, the harvest will be 
rewarding. : 2 

No one knows quite how to build the uni- 
versity for the 21st Century, yet this is what 
we must be about. Our hopes for the uni- 
versity are limitless. Cleveland State Uni- 
versity must be a university that is strong 
and proud and free, cosmopolitan in outlook 
yet responsive to the needs of the great 
metropolis, rigorous in the demands it makes 
upon the intellect yet sensitive to the needs 
of the human spirit. CSU must be a uni- 
versity that is modern in outlook but not 
obsessively contemporary, that respects tra- 
dition when tradition is not confused—as 
Toscanini put it—with “the last bad per- 
formance”, that hungers for innovations 
when innovation is more than a craving for 
the currently fashionable. 

George Bernard Shaw once said of the 
British Museum, that the British built this 
magnificent institution in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. His point, really, was that no 
one person or group of persons can blueprint 
the development of a great institution. It 
is not a machine or a factory or even a 
specialized kind of business corporation that 
we create. The Metropolitan Opera rather 
than Metropolitan Life Insurance is the bet- 
ter analogy. In sum, think of your new 
university as organic rather than mechan- 
ical, as continuous creation rather than 
completed design, as potential rather than 
fulfillment. Your new university, like the 
child in family, needs your attention, your 
dollars, and above all your understanding. 
Join with us in “dreaming the impossible 
dream", and work with us to fashion a great 
university. And think upon the words of a 
contemporary political philosopher, Adam 
Clayton Powell, who said, “Keep the faith 
baby and spread it gently.” Or if you prefer 
another great philosopher, there is always 
Pogo of the comic strip and the lovely line— 
“We have met the enemy on the field of bat- 
tle—and he is us.” 
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Restoration of the Investment Tax Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, in support- 
ing the restoration of the investment tax 
credit, I want to point out that the posi- 
tion of those who opposed its suspension 
last October has been vindicated, 

At that time we were told that the sus- 
pension of the credit was an intricate 
part of a very well planned administra- 
tion tax policy. Now, less than 6 months 
later, we are asked to restore it. In the 
interim, the President has asked for a 6 
percent surcharge tax. This can only 
lead to the conclusion that the adminis- 
tration has no coherent tax policy. 

In a speech before the House last fall, 
I opposed suspending the investment tax 
credit and pointed to the confused state 
of the administration’s policy. I include 
below my statement from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 30, 1966: 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17607 pro- 
poses a very critical adjustment to our eco- 
nomic policy, I am not certain the full im- 
plications of its effect are appreciated by its 
advocates. 

That we are faced with economic inflation 
is unquestionable. That the suspension of 
the investment tax credit is the end-all so- 
lution is not at all certain. In fact, the 
testimony of a number of administration 
witnesses before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee throw great doubt on the timeliness and 
effectiveness of such attion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated: 
“Tinkering with the investment credit 
would create uncertainties and would impair 
its long-range effectiveness.” 

Further he stated: 


“Its impact might come in late 1967 or 1968 
in view of the long term nature of corporate 
expenditure planning. In this event, the 
effect might come just at the wrong time.” 

We are asked to make a major alteration 
in our tax policy and we are not at all certain 
it will remedy the ill. 

In recent weeks there have been obvious 
indications that a reevaluation of our tax 
program will be undertaken in the near fu- 
ture. In fact, we may very well find our- 
selves back here after the election with this 
task. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems most unwise in 
view of this likelihood to make a change now 
in only one part of our tax mechanism when 
we are likely to be called upon to review 
the rest of our tax program at a later date. 

The uncertainties created in industry by 
this piecemeal approach cannot be over- 
looked. It is my feeling that this package 
should only be considered when all of the 
anti-inflationary tools are before us for eval- 
uation. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the House 
Members a speech delivered in the Senate by 
the distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Senator Kuchl. He not only points 
to the serious questions raised by the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit, but he 
clearly describes the critical economic reper- 
cussions this bill could have on the already 
economically plagued California industry. 
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The speech follows: 


“THE SUSPENSION OF THE INVESTMENT Tax 
Crepit—InFLaTIONARY TOOL OR EXPEDIENT? 


“Mr. Rockt. Mr. President, for many 
months the economy of this Nation has been 
afflicted by the virulent scourge of inflation, 
It has upset our financial markets; it has all 
but destroyed the longstanding blessing of 
low interest rates for investment; it has cut 
deeply into the budget of the American 
housewife; it hs paralyzed home construction 
and financing. 

“The superimposing of the costs of the 
Vietnam war on the high level spending pro- 
grams of the Great Society has produced a 
growing imbalance in the economy. Sus- 
tained price increases in food, services, and 
industrial products threaten the delicate 
structure of our economic stability. For 
millions of people dependent on a fixed In- 
come from social secuirty, pensions and past 
savings, the figure of Inflation casts an espe- 
cially foreboding shadow. 

“Nowhere in this Nation has the effect been 
more painful than in the Western States, 
Far from the concentration of capital in the 
finanical centers of the east coast, investors 
on the Pacific Coast States have been accus- 
tomed to paying more both for capital and 
for industrial products. In my own State 
of California, prospective home buyers in 
the past year have been paying excessively 
high Interest rates on home mortgages. The 
twin plagues of higher consumer costs and 
higher investment costs haye already crip- 
pled the home construetion, and savings and 
loan industries, in California, and they are 
expected to work more mischief before their 
course is run. 

“When the economy is unable to accom- 
modate a rapid increase in spending, steps 
must be taken to reduce inflationary pres- 
sures without threatening the health or 
strength of the economy itself. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, the President finally offered his 
program for preserving the economic sta- 
bility of the Nation. Among the steps rec- 
commended were two which will require the 
approval of the Congress. H.R. 17607 pro- 
vides for a 16-month suspension of the 7- 
percent investment tax credit for new busi- 
ness investment in equipment, and a similar 
suspension for the accelerated depreciation 
of buildings. Since the introduction of these 
proposals before the Congress, a great deal 
of controversy has arisen over the potential 
effectiveness of these suspensions, and, in 
particular, the curtailment of the invest- 
ment tax credit. The Treasury frankly con- 
cedes that there will be severe hardships 
and inequities for many taxpayers, but it 
alleges that as large as these inequities loom, 
they should be ignored. 

“Leading economists agree that the use of 
any tax as a contracyclical tool should in- 
clude the following: First, it must be 
promptly effective and its economic results 
consistent with desired effects; second, it 
must be equitable; and, third, it must not 
create uncertainty in business planning, in- 
vestment, and output. 

“Mr. President, it seems to me that the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit falls on 
all three grounds. 

“The Treasury estimates the current over- 
all overage of order-to-completion time 
commonly referred to as leadtime—for credit 
eligible equipment to be in the range of 9 to 
12 months, In some cases, as in the airline 
industry, the period may be as long as 2 
years. The tax credit suspension would serve 
no good purpose in such industries. It would 
be a very bad result. It would result in a de- 
layed effect on restraining equipment pro- 
duction and investment expenditures. The 
desired economic impact would not occur for 
at least 9 to 12 months and perhaps longer, 
at a time when the business cycle may no 
longer require such restraints. The conse- 
quences could be tragic; they could well 
mean the difference between a recession and 
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a depression. Industries operating at high 
gear would suddenly slam to a halt. 

“The present inflation has had particularly 
drastic effects on the economy of my State. 
The proposed curtailment of the investment 
tax credit would compound that hardship, by 
foreclosing on the growth potential of the 
peacetime production of many important 
manufacturers, in particular, the air trans- 
port industry. As every Member of this 
Chamber knows, we are on the brink of an 
immense breakthrough in this age of super- 
sonic flight. The longstanding supremacy 
of the United States has been challenged by 
foreign nations, including the Soviet Union, 

“Mr. President, modern industry produces 
no other item for public use that is more 
costly, that requires more careful thought in 
planning and construction than the com- 
mercial transport plane. The air transport 
industry must be able to plan several years 
ahead if it is to maintain its productive ca- 
pacity at an economic level. The mainte- 
nance of this capability is vital, not only to 
California, but to the entire Nation. Donald 
W. Douglas, Jr., president of the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., forecasts, accurately, I believe, the 
adverse effects of enacting the suspension 
bill: 

The action proposed to deal with a curi- 
ous problem can be expected to substantially 
reduce orders during the suspension period 
and have a very unfavorable effect on a quiet 
different economic situation in 1968 or 1968. 
This would have disastrous results in the 
form of dislocations to airline reequipment 
plans and to orderly production of commer- 
cial aircraft, resulting in not only a costly 
and inefficient lull in aircraft manufacture 
but also substantial layoffs and severe cut- 
backs which would hamper domestic pro- 
duction of aircraft. This dislocation and its 
effect on production costs could be expected 
to give foreign manufacturers a competitive 
advantage with adverse effect on our balance 
of payments position since aircraft provide 
a substantial share of our exports.” 

“Mr. President, that is the comment of a 
distinguished leader in the aircraft industry. 
His words should be heeded by all Senators. 

“In a word, Mr, President, the proposed 
legislation will result in the kind of large- 
scale unemployment and production cut- 
backs that mean economic disaster for States 
highly dependent on such large industries. 
In my own State, there are over 500,000 
people dependent on the aerospace and air- 
line industries for their income. Are their 
jobs to be sacrificed in 1968 for the problems 
of 1966? It is a sad commentary on the 
policies of this administration when pos- 
sible future unemployment must be used as 
a club to control present spending. 

“The equitable application of the suspen- 
sion clearly leaves much to be desired. The 
President contended: 

“The suspension should be across the 
board, without exception, applying effectively 
and equitably to all investing industries. 
No special treatment or special exclusion 
should be made for this brief period of 
suspension.’ 

“But how can it be applied equitably when 
its results are inherently so inequitable? 
The clear discrimination against the long 
leadtime manufacturers Is only one example. 

“What of the industries involved in equip- 
Ment essential to the national security or 
welfare? The highly complex and special- 
ized nature of products needed to meet na- 
tional security demands the continuous mod- 
ernization of our plants as well as the 
constant design, fabrication and installation 
of new tools and equipment. We are only 
now beginning to reduce the tremendous 
boxcar shortage that exists throughout the 
country. Are all these national needs to be 
sacrificed for the sake of equality? 

“What of the industries which have con- 
tracts, prior to the proposed suspension date, 
with options to purchase? The buyer in 
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these contracts, of course, relied on the avall - 
ability of the investment credit in parting 
with the consideration for the option. 
Should he now be made to choose between 
letting the option lapse, forfeiting the con- 
sideration therefor or exercising it without 
receiving the anticipated investment credit? 

“The uncertainties and hazards of the 
above consequences are only emphasized by 
the words of President Johnson himself when 
he stated: 

The suspension could well be looked at 
again in January of 1968. We have no 
arbitrary position in the matter.’ 

“Is this then the basis upon which busi- 
nessmen must plan their future investments? 

"Mr. President, there is little question but 
that action must be taken to control this 
Nation's overheated economy. But such ac- 
tion should not be a political expedient to 
avoid increasing taxes In an election year, nor 
should it attempt to use a device which was 
intended to be a permanent part of our tax 
structure, The tax credit is not or was it 
intended to be an economic spigot to be 
turned off and on as a selective tax device of 
fiscal policy. Its effects are not prompt, its 
application is not equitable, and its conse- 
quences are not certain. 

“Should the administration persist with 
this questionable solution, the Congress must 
give serious consideration to exemptions for 
long lead-time industries, for option con- 
tracts and for industries involved in the Na- 
tion's defense needs, To do otherwise would 
be to threaten the very economic stability 
these proposals seek to achieve, 

“Mr, President, I yleld the floor, 


Nixon in Warsaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to note that the Polish Com- 
munist Government in Warsaw, which is 
so persistently courted by the State De- 
partment, objected to the request of a 
great American, former Vice President 
Nixon, to visit that country. Obviously 
they do not want an international figure 
of his stature view the results of Com- 
munist mismanagement of the Polish 
economy and their practice of depriving 
their citizens of elementary civil rights. 
An intriguing editorial on this subject 
appeared in the Polish American on 
March 11: 

NOx IN Warsaw 

Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
has reportedly been denied permission by the 
Polish governemnt to visit that country some- 
time this year, This visit-that-will-not-take- 
place reminds us of an earlier year—1959, to 
be exact—when Mr. Nixon was able to visit 
Poland. 

According to newspaper accounts at the 
time, along the entire road that Nixon 
traveled on his entry into Warsaw from the 
airport, a crowd of 300,000 Warsovians packed 
the sidewalks and streets, shouting “Long 
live America! Long lve Nixon! Long live 
Eisenhower!” Flowers fell upon the Vice 
President and his wife to the extent that their 
car had to be stopped several times to re- 
move some of the countless bouquets. Wom- 
en threw him kisses amid the flowing of 
tears, and everywhere he was greeted by that 
traditional Polish gesture of friendship, May 
he live a hundred years.” Some eyen sang 
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“Poland is not yet lost“ In attempting to 
express those deep emotions which character- 
ized this extraordinary scene. 

That evening Nixon would remark: “Words 
Tall me in describing it. I have never known 
such a reception from foreigners in my life.” 

And the New York Times would remark 
editorially: “In one hour of truth, as the 
Nixon caravan rode from the airport to the 
city, the friends of freedom and democracy 
Sained new courage and new heart, which 
cannot but affect profoundly the world po- 
litical scene.” 

After recalling the scene of his first visit, it 
is easy to understand why the Polish govern- 
ment is not eager to have Mr, Nixon make 
an encore trip. For, the question immediately 
comes to mind, when was the last time that 
Gomulka himself received a tribute from the 
Polish people which even came close to ap- 
Proaching that accorded Nixon in 1959? 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, almost 15 
centuries ago the man we know as St. 
Patrick converted Ireland to Christian- 
ity. For this feat we remember him to- 
day. But I would suggest to you that he 
did much more—for Ireland and for the 
world. Today, in an age of misunder- 
Standing and war, we need especially to 
Temember the civilizing influence which 
this gentle saint exerted upon not only 
those closest to him but also on an en- 
tire nation, and in a broader sense, on all 
of Christendom. The qualities of under- 
Standing, of tolerance for all humans, of 
genuine concern for all men—these con- 
Stituted the character of St. Patrick. 

The events which formed him are well- 
enough known. His captivity at the age 
of 16 by a band of Irish pirates, his sub- 
Sequent slavery for 6 years in the land 
he was later to serve with such devotion, 
and his final escape all fixed upon him a 
determination to serve those men among 
Whom he had lived during so great a 
Part of his young life. His possible stay 
among the monks of Lerins, where there 
Teally were no snakes, his return to his 
Native island of Britain, where he was 
Summoned back to Ireland by a vision— 
these are details which are likewise a 
Common part of the lore of St. Patrick. 

In one of the two works that we pos- 
Sess today which were written by his 
Own hand, St. Patrick tells of the visions 
Which called him to the ministry. He 
Writes in the “Confessions”: 

The voices of the Irish, young and old, 
Brown men and babes, the unborn and un- 
baptized—seemed to beseech me: “We ask 
thee; boy, come and walk among us once 
More.” And later God Himself spoke: “He 
that has laid down His life for thee, it is He 
that speaketh in thee” 


The decision to prepare for a life of 
Missionary work did not come easily, 
however. In Patrick’s other great work, 
the famous “Letter to Coriticus,” the 
Saint speaks of the great sacrifice which 
he has been forced to make and of the 
&nguish this sacrifice has caused him: 
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Did I come to Ireland without God, or ac- 
cording to the flesh? I am bound by the 
Spirit not to see any of my kinsfolk. Is it of 
my own doing that I have holy mercy on the 
people who once took me captive and made 
away with the servants and maids of my 
father's house? 


At once proud and humble, gentle and 
fearless, this Patrick of Britain gave to 
the Irish the very essence of their Irish- 
ness. This “island of saints and schol- 
ars” owes to no one so much as St. Pat- 
rick so great a debt of gratitude for its 
faith, its belief, its steadfastness, its 
courage. For St. Patrick's island is the 
island of James Fitzgerald and Hugh 
O'Neill, of Charles Parnell and Michael 
Davitt: It is the island of legend and 
poetry, of fierce pride and flercer pa- 
triotism. We remember St. Patrick as 
the man who gave unity and cohesion to 
the spiritual forces of Irish nationhood; 
the man who moved men to perform the 
noblest instead of the most ignoble deeds. 
We would do well to remember this man 
of Christian piety and humility who so 
moved men of his day to acts of charity 
and good will, to attitudes of sincerity 
and hope—all in an age, like our own, 
where distrust and discord seemed often 
to drown out the saner voices of love 
and simple decency. 


Newsday Takes the Lead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, as a stu- 
dent of the Far East, having made some 
19 separate trips to southeast Asia, I am 
impressed with the advanced thinking 
of Newsday, one of the Nation's leading 
newspapers, which is circulated in my 
district. So important do I believe the 
editorial in the Tuesday, March 14, issue, 
I commend it to my colleagues. 

For A UNITED ASIA 


President Marcos of the Philippine Repub- 
lic is a realist. He recognizes the impact of 
Communist Chinese policy on the small na- 
tions of Southeast Asia, He appreciates that 
the United States does not propose to aban- 
don these countries to Communist expan- 
sion. He feels that the non-Communist na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific must act to- 
gether to accelerate planning for a “United 
Asia.” 

The president of the Philippines believes 
that there must be a continuing United 
States presence“ in the Far East, in the 
form of air and naval strength, once the 
Communists have abandoned their effort to 
take over South Vietnam by force. In this 
he shares the thinking of President Johnson. 
The President of the United States, in an 
address July 12, 1966, made the accurate 
point that the United States has irreversible 
obligations in Asia as a Pacific power. After 
all, it was Commodore Perry in 1853 who 
sailed his American ships into Tokyo Bay 
and opened Japan to trade with the western 
world. For a long time this country enjoyed 
friendly ties with the Chinese people. To- 
day we have allies throughout the Pacific. 

So we have a responsibility to seek an end 
to the use of force in Asia and to help es- 
tablish peace and prosperity in that area. 
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“A peaceful mainland China,” said Mr. John- 
son, “is central to a peaceful Asia. A hostile 
China must be discouraged from aggression. 
A misguided China must be encouraged to- 
Ward understanding of the outside world 
and toward policies of peaceful cooperation.“ 
The U.S. is ready and willing to encourage 
the concept of a United Asia. The sooner 
the war in Vietnam terminates, the sooner 
oe unity can be achieved, to the benefit 
of all. 


Some of the Good Things Happening 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
day we are confronted with headlines 
telling us of the many ills which plague 
our world. Some of these ills reflect 
conflicts between nations and ideas, 
while others are personal tragedies for 
one family or dozens. 

It is heartening to reflect, as Walter 
Cronkite has said, that perhaps all news 
seems to be bad only because it is dif- 
ferent; that the basic condition of man 
is still good and only the different makes 
news. 

One of the quiet revolutions of our 
time which makes few headlines and 
yet is probably more important than all 
the bad news we hear each day is the 
commitment of 20th-century man to 
help one another on a national and indi- 
vidual basis regardless of national 
boundaries or differing philosophies. 

Mr. Frank Dunbaugh of Miami, Fla., 
in this month’s edition of the Rotarian 
magazine has called attention to our 
“20th century adventure in worldwide 
cooperation” in a heartening article en- 
titled “Some of the Good Things Hap- 
pening.” 

Frank Dunbaugh is himself an excel- 
lent example of one who is leading this 
revolutionary cooperative effort. He 
has been active in a number of efforts 
to promote international good will and 
understanding and is president of the 
Ambassadors of Friendship, Inc., a large 
pen-pal organization. Mr. Dunbaugh 
served in both World Wars and has 
traveled extensively throughout the 
world and is a member of the Coconut 
Grove, Fla., Rotary Club. 

Mr. Dunbaugh’s message is one of 
hope and optimism and I am happy 
to be able to call this article to the at- 
tention of the House: 

Some or THE GOOD THINGS HAPPENING 

(By Frank Dunbaugh) 

(Note,—Author Dunbaugh is making good 
things happen; he is president of Ambas- 
sadors of Friendship, Inc., a large pen friend 
organization. A former newspaper pub- 
lisher, he served in both world wars, has trav- 
elled worldwide, and is a member of the 
Coconut Grove, Florida, Rotary Club.) 

Repeated news stories about riot and 
turmoil in widely separated areas of the 
world leave us wondering in what direct- 
tion our world is moving. Or are we just 
floating up and down on the endless—and 
hopeless—ebb and flow of history’s tides? 

It may be worth while to review some of 
the happenings around us which so often 
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pass unheralded, Eventually these seemingly 
minor episodes may have as significant an 
effect on our children’s future as the ugly 
events which dismay us. 

In 1964 I attended a business conference, 
in Peru as a member of a team of US. 
specialists. (Mine is marketing.) We were 
sent by our Government at the request of 
Peruyian business executives. Their interest 
was genuine amd enthusiastic; their ques- 
tions were highly intelligent. As the con- 
ference progressed, I was impressed with Its 
value to the national economy of Peru. 

Then I to wonder: 

Why did the U.S. Government pay our 
way here? Why should one nation help 
spark the prosperity of another? Can you 
imagine Lorenzo the Magnificent of Flor- 
ence, or the Fugger family of Germany, or 
Henry VIII of England doing anything like 
this? Of course not. 

This notion struck me so forcibly that I 
began checking 20th Century developments 
in which men and women of various nation- 
alities are helping their neighbors in other 
countries. 

Before the end of the conference I learned 
how a US. citizen, Captain Harold Grow, 
had travelled back from Peru to his home 
city, Pensacola, Florida. There he enlisted 
the aid of service clubs, schools, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, professional and labor organizations, 
in building a much needed outpatient clini 
in Chimbote, Peru. $ 

My colleagues also told me that when the 
volunteer hospital ship Hope steamed out of 
the port of Callao, Peru, 40,000 Peruvians 
swarmed over the docks to thank the US. 
doctors and nurses who had been saving lives 
and spreading advance medical technology 
to tiny Indian villages high in the Andes. 

The good ship Hope has made her second 
trip around the world. Another ship, 
Christmas Seal, has poked her prow into 1,200 
pint-sized fishing harbors In Newfoundland, 
giving X-ray treatments which are reducing 
tuberculosis deaths to one-tenth of those 
there in 1944. Ever since the sea battles be- 
tween Greeks and Persians, ships have gone 
forth in naval wars of destruction, When, 
before our 20th Century, have they sailed the 
seven seas no arms no mer- 
chandise ... just health, hope, and 
happiness? 

Many of us have contributed to CARE, 
distributor of packages to needy families all 
over the world, but only the commercial 
fishermen of Peru and Chile know how CARE 
is promoting codperative fishing to boost the 
supply of much needed protein food for poor 
familles throughout South America. 

My Coral Gables dentist attends conven- 
tions in Latin America. After the meetings 
he and his fellow dentists spread out over the 
countryside carrying their dental experience 
and talent to remote provinces, 

These volunteer efforts are not solely a 
U.S. phenomenon; they are a 20th Century 
phenomenon. More than a million Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions club members in 134 
lands, hundreds of thousands of Boy and 
Girl Scouts from all over the world are show- 
ing true brotherly feelings for their fellows 
in other nations. Professional, management, 
and labor organizations spread their expertise 
from the more developed nations to those 
less developed . . with no thought of 
monetary reward, 

For 4,000 years and more, armies have gone 
out to slaughter and enslave. It was not 
until the second half of the 20th Century 
that a powerful nation founded a Peace 
Corps. Dozens of associations, such as our 
Miami-based Ambassadors of Friendship, in 
Japan, India, Thailand, Italy, France, Swed- 
en, the U.S.A., and elsewhere, encourage letter 
writing among young people of different 
nationalities. Our 20th Century world is 
alive with music, art, and sport student 
exchanges, experiments in international liv- 
ing, and other forms of comradeship among 


young people. 
The Federal Republic of Germany has a 
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Government-sponsored agency called Inter 
Nationes which handles requests for infor- 
mation “on everything German, from Bee- 
thoven to Adolf Eichmann.” The organiza- 
tion is in touch with about 100,000 persons 
throughout the world. 

When Caesar spotted an undeveloped 
nation, he rushed in his legions to conquer 
it, then dragged its young men to Rome in 
chains. Today we do things differently. 
Through “Operation Amigos“ we in the 
United States send airplanes to Latin-Ameri- 
can capitals (especially those where Commu- 
nism is making headway) ... bring back 
teenagers ... entertain them in our homes 
„how them our schools, our city com- 
missions, our courts in action. Then we 
send them home loud in their praise of de- 
mocracy as practiced in the United States 

And was there ever a more beneficent 
gesture than Great Britain’s Freedom from 
Hunger campaign? Or the generous tech- 
nical ald that the nation of Israel, itself 
young and struggling, has nonetheless 
extended to many of Africa's new lands? 

In New Zealand, a brainstorm by a Rotarian 
resulted in the Good Neighbor Corps, which 
sends teams of hard-working New Zealanders 
to help the villagers of Southeast Asia build 
themselves better lives. On a larger scale 
there has been the Colombo Plan, by which 
countries of the British Commonwealth (plus 
aid from the U.S.A.) have worked to bolster 
the national economies of South and South- 
east Asian lands, 

Throughout the ages saintly missionaries 
have helped bring the spirit of brotherly love 
into a callous world. But our 20th Century 
has transformed the major aim of missionary 
activities from proselytizing to healing and 
educating. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson made his 
“travels with a donkey" in Southern France, 
he came across a box for contributions toward 
“the propagation of the true Catholic faith 
among the heretics of Scotland.” This re- 
called to his mind that before leaving Edin- 
burgh he had given a few pence to bring “the 
true Presbyterian doctrine to the benighted 
paplsts of Southern France.“ Deciding it was 
only fair, he dropped a franc In the box. 

Today in Assam, India, in the foothills of 
the Himolayas, missionaries of various faiths 
and nationalities live and work together to 
help educate the sons and daughters of 
head-hunters. The U.S. National Council of 
Churches runs its own peace corps in 34 
nations. Philippine and Korean missionaries 
are healing Thais. Devoted men and women 
from India work in hospitals in Malaya. 

Our most significant 20th Century adven- 
ture in world-wide cooperation is, of course, 
the United Nations, Its assemblies bring 
sophisticated world leaders face to face with 
tribal criefs descended from a long line of 
Savages. Both learn much from talking, eat- 
ing, and grumbling together. But the U.N.'s 
far-flung agencies such as World Health, Food 
and Agriculture, UNESCO, and other organ- 
izations bring the people of our world to- 
gether far more effectively than the United 
Nations’ harassed political bodies, 

In Afghanistan today Asian, European, and 
U.S. engineers are helping drain malarial 
Swamps covering 30,000 square miles (six 
times the area of Connecticut). For cen- 
turies no Afghanistani dared set foot in this 
pestilential area. This work has been going 
on for eight years. Cost to date: $800,000. 
Value of last year’s crop, $20 million .. . 
plus thousands of happy, healthy farm 
families. 

Another team of ten U.N. world experts 
is helping control soll erosion in Iraq. 

These are two of 80 major projects of UN. 
agencies. Eighteen thousand experts In agri- 
culture, engineering, health, labor, from Brit- 
ain, Argentina, Australla, Italy, Denmark, 
the U. S., and 20 others nations are helping 
distant neighbors raise more . . and starve 
less, In what other century has anything 
like this happened? Never! 

I can’t begin to list all the organizations 
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and people bent on doing the good things of 
this world. The examples cited make my 
point: the spirit of generosity that character— 
izes this much-maligned age. 

Last year my son published a condensed 
history of the world. Through Its thin pages 
gallop Egyptians, Romans, Moore, Magyars, 
Turks, Europeans, and Americans in full war 
regalia. Kings, emperors, and dictators tor- 
ture, slay, and loot. War follows war; mas- 
sacre follows massacre. right up to the 
blood-dripping guillotines of the French 
Revolution and Hitler’s gas chambers. 

We shall have more bombings, more kill- 
ings, more wars. But we in the 20th Century 
can be proud that we are taking a few steps 
into a new, untravelled land of peaceful, 
world-wide understanding. The historian 
Arnold Toynbee maintains that the 20th 
Century may not be remembered because of 
atomic bombs. . . nor because of mis- 
siles . . . met even because of a possible trip 
to the moon. It will go down in history as 
the century when men first conceived of 
world-wide neighborliness and human rights 
for all 3 billion of us on this, our medium- 
sized, troubled, and still hopeful planet. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
17 we celebrate, in joy and friendship, 
the feast of St. Patrick, apostle and 
patron saint of Ireland. In Ireland it- 
self, the land that owes to him its con- 
version to Christianity, the day is a na- 
tional holiday, as well as a religious feast. 
It is a day, too, when all those in other 
lands who are descended from the Irish 
turn back in affectionate memory to the 
sorrows and joys of Ireland’s past, and 
look forward hopefully to the promising 
future of that dearly loved land and its 
people. Today, all men of good will are 
welcomed into the family of the Irish. 
I therefore extend the greetings of the 
day, not only to the people of Ireland, to 
Americans of Irish origin, and particu- 
larly to the Irish people of my own con- 
gressional district, but to all, of every 
national and racial origin, who honor the 
name of St, Patrick and the heritage of 
the land he loved. May the blessings of 
God be upon you, through the merits and 
prayers of blessed Patrick, His confessor 
and bishop. $ 


I hope the following will be an inspira- 
tion to you for St. Patrick’s day: 


There's nothing like an Irishman to 
chase your care away. 

There's nothing like an Irish laugh to 
brighten up the cay. 

No matter how dark skies may grow, 
how great or small the pain, 

It only takes an Irishman to make 
things right as rain. 

It may be just a friendly grin when 
the whole world seems your foe, 

It may be just an outstretched hand 
to clasp yours as you go. 

They say the Lord is hardest on those 
He loves the best. 

And He's proved He loves the Irish 
far better than the rest. 

But though Irish hearts are heavy, 
Trish eyes of love, 

And when things are going badly, 
Trish souls seek God above. 


March 16, 1967 
In Honor of St. Patrick’s Day 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, many 
Speeches haye been made in this historic 
Chamber about the loss of freedom that 
has been suffered by the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, especially in the na- 
tions that have for many years been sub- 
Merged by the Soviet Empire, such as 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia, Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania. 

Today, on the eve of St. Patrick’s Day, 
it is a happy and welcome contrast to be 
able to salute a nation that regained its 
independence after centuries of oppres- 
sion by an alien power. With due re- 
Spect to those who are Irish by birth, 
Most everyone becomes Trish“ one day 
of each year, on March 17. It is at this 
time they share with the true Irish and 
the synthetic Irish the love of independ- 
ence and freedom that stimulates and 
invigorates the wearers of the green. 

While Americans and other lovers of 
liberty throughout the world rejoice be- 
Cause Ireland is a member in good 
Standing of the family of free nations, 
their joy is tempered by the realization 
that, while there is only one Ireland in 
Spirit, there are two Irelands politically. 
The six counties that comprise North- 
ern Ireland are still under the thumb of 
London. 

During the last generation we have 
Sten the British Empire, which once 
Comprised a fifth of the world's area and 
Tuled over a fourth of its population, 
Melt away to the status of a secondary 
Dower. Its various colonies have either 
left the empire completely or retained 
very insubstantial ties to London through 

e crown. 

While Great Britain has acquiesced 
With haste to the dismemberment of her 
€mpire in Africa, Asia, Australia, North 
America, South America, and the islands 
of the seas, she has clung tenaciously to 
Northern Ireland. If the other parts of 
the British Empire deserve to be free, 
Why should not the people of the six 
Northern counties of Ireland be granted 

ependence from England? 

Our English friends may, at this point, 

asking, “And just what business is it 
of the United States whether or not Her 
Britannic Majesty's Government chooses 
to retain possession of the northern 
Counties of Ireland?" Mr. Speaker, I 
Would be glad to answer this question if 
it were directed to me. 

Twice during my lifetime the United 
States of America has gone to the aid of 
Great Britain, first during World War I, 
then during World War II, Since the 
end of the latter conflict we have fur- 
nished her with $9,045 million in aid, not 
to mention the help we have furnished 
the many new nations that emerged 
from the disintegration of colonialism of 
the British Empire. The astronomical 
Sums that we have poured out for for- 
eign aid have supposedly been spent to 
Promote and maintain freedom and in- 
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dependence. Should not the people of 
Northern Ireland share in such freedom 
and independence? 

How is Great Britain showing her 
gratitude for all that we have done for 
her? While America’s young men are 
fighting against the forces of commu- 
nism in Vietnam, Great Britain is trad- 
ing with Communist North Vietnam, as 
well as with Communist China, one of 
North Vietnam's sponsors. While the 
forces of communism are entrenched in 
Cuba, 90 miles from our shores, poised 
to strike at us whenever it is to their 
advantage to do so, Great Britain is 
trading with Communist Cuba. Last 
year, when the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organization voted on a 
resolution which was designed to expel 
Nationalist China from the organization 
and seat Communist China in its place, 
Great Britain voted for it. 

While Great Britain has, through the 
years, played “footsie’ with the Red 
countries, Communists have been as 
scarce in Ireland as snakes, The follow- 
ing words from the beautiful song, Gal- 
way Bay,” by Arthur Colahan, could well 
be applied to the futility of efforts by the 
Communists to seduce the Irish: 

...the women in the uplands diggin’ 
praties, 

Speak a language that the strangers do not 
know. 


For the strangers came and tried to teach us 
their way, 

They scorn’d us just for being what we are, 

But they might as well go chasing after 
moonbeams, 

Or light a penny candle from a star. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that any- 
one can utter Communist propaganda 
with an Irish brogue. 

As the United States helps to maintain 
independence among the new countries 
of Africa, Asia, and elsewhere through- 
out the world, and as it urges the res- 
toration of freedom to the nations behind 
the Iron Curtain, for the sake of con- 
sistency it ought to insist that Great 
Britain hold free elections to permit the 
people of Northern Ireland to decide 
their own future. Those who live in the 
northern counties ought to be given the 
opportunity to choose whether or not 
they want to dissolve the political bands 
that have connected them with Great 
Britain and join the southern counties 
to form a united Ireland. 

Let no Iron Curtain separate our Irish 
friends from each other. Let those sons 
and daughters of Erin who dwell in the 
northern part of the Emerald Isle be giv- 
en the opportunity to tear down, through 
the peaceful means of free elections, the 
wall that has for all too long placed a 
profane and unnatural barrier across the 
Land of the Shamrock. 


Massacre at Ap Rach Dia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
IN THE ROURE OF F 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of mankind is replete with incidents 
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in which man has demonstrated his in- 
humanity to man. Unfortunately, this 
record of aberrancy is being expanded 
with each passing week in Vietnam. I 
hold no brief for bestial conduct, whether 
it be that of an American soldier or a 
Vietcong or North Vietnamese insurgent 
operating in South Vietnam. It is, of 
course, incumbent upon our military 
leaders to do everything possible to as- 
sure that our servicemen abide by the 
accepted rules of warfare. And I firmly 
believe that events show that our mili- 
tary leaders are doing just that. I also 
believe that brutish conduct should be 
met with proper penalties. And such 
penalties have been applied. 

Having said this, however, I think it 
also is proper that we take a close and 
clear look at the actual record in Viet- 
nam. The peoples and press of other 
nations—and many of our own citizens 
and journals of opinion—are quick to 
condemn as “barbarous” and “inhu- 
mane” many of the activities of the 
United States in Vietnam. These same 
peoples and journalistic organs, however, 
fail to take cognizance of the thousands 
of incidents of bestiality committed by 
5 Vietcong and their North Vietnamese 

es. 

An editorial in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Saturday, March 11, 1967, 
entitled, “Massacre at Ap Rach Dia,” 
sets in its proper perspective the record 
of what is happening in Vietnam. I 
commend the editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues and include it at this 
Point in the RECORD: 

Massacre at Ar Rach DIA 


Not many months ago, when American 
troops used nausea-inducing gas to clear 
tunnels and bunkers in Viet Cong territory, 
the reaction was a biend of horror and 
dismay. 

In this country the ever-ready pickets 
turned out with thelr placards, bitterly con- 
demning this “inhuman” treatment of in- 
offensive people. The Americans were de- 
nounced around the world as a race of bar- 
barians, And the Communists, falsely ac- 
cusing us of using poison gas, made the 
most of their propaganda innings. 

For a while at least, as a a result of this 
phony uproar, we stopped using gas, even 
tear gas. Instead, the cleanup job was left 
to the tunnel rats"—soldiers who were sent 
into the Viet Cong labyrinths to clear them. 
No gas. Let the “rats” take their chances 
with an ingenious variety of booby traps, not 
to mention poisonous snakes left behind by 
the Viet Cong to receive these American 
intruders. 

This background provides a setting of sorts 
for one of the most singular anomalies of 
the vicious war in Vietnam—the almost 
automatic reaction by people who should 
know better to excesses (and there have been 
excesses) by troops on our side—and the in- 
difference of these same people to atrocities 
by the Communists. 

Since 1957 Viet Cong terrorists have assas- 
sinated at least 11,000 civilians in South 
Vietnam and have abducted 40,000 more— 
policemen, school teachers, hamlet chiefs, 
almost anyone who didn't play the Commu- 
nist game. But woh cares? No pickets 
paraded in front of the White House in pro- 
test. This slaughter produced no teach-ins, 
sit-ins or student strikes on our college 
campuses. Perhaps the enormity of the Viet 
Cong outrages was too much for the peace- 
nik mind to take in, If so, the recent 
massacre near Ap Rach Dia, a South Viet- 
namese hamlet, May open some eyes, 

This massacre, in the larger frame of 
reference, was a minor affair. The Viet Cong 
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were holding 12 civilian prisoners, 11 men 
and a woman, They were chained together. 
When a South Vietnamese Ranger unit came 
near, the Viet Cong, unable to remove the 
prisoners, tried to kill them, Ten, including 
the woman, died of slashed throats. One 
man, shot and with his throat cut from ear- 
to-ear, will survive, but he can’t talk. Only 
a farmer, Vo Van Hiep, with one of his lungs 
punctured by a gaping Viet Cong knife 
wound, has lived to tell the story. And as 
he tells it, this was murder, pure and simple. 

Angry protests? There haven't been any. 
Why not? Because, we suppose, 10 murders 
piled on top of the 11,000 murders do not 
count for a great deal. 

Still, if this can be thought of as a small 
thing, it is nevertheless an incident which 
‘unmasks the real face of the enemy. And it 
may be that the significance, the brutish- 
ness, of the senseless killing of these 10 help- 
less prisoners will be easier for the American 
people to comprehend than the slaughter of 
11,000. 


Hawaii Men in 25th Infantry Division Win 


Praise From Former Commander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
tribute to our Hawaii GI’s was paid by 
Maj. Gen. Fred C. Weyand, former com- 
mander of the 25th Infantry Division, 
upon his return from Vietnam last week 
to spend in Hawaii a part of his leave. 
Because General Weyand is personally 
known to and held in the highest esteem 
by many Members of Congress, I believe 
his tribute to Hawaii's soldiers merits 
the attention of my colleagues. 

General Weyand, in praising the dedi- 
cated sons of Hawaii, said: 

They have a sense of humor . 
wonderful people, wonderful. 

There is not anyone more dedicated or de- 
voted to their country than those kids. 

I hope there will continue to be an in- 
aaa of Hawail men into the 25th in the 

u e. 


I read this praise with a sense of grati- 
tude for the patriotic spirit displayed by 
our fighting men of Hawaii, and I am 
pleased to submit for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the complete news 
article containing General Weyand's re- 
marks, which appeared in the Saturday, 
March 11, 1967, issue of the Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Mar. 11, 
1967) 
Wereyanp Laups Hawan GI's 

Hawaii men make dedicated soldiers and 
even in combat they keep their sense of 
humor, the former commander of the 25th 
Infantry Division said here yesterday. 

Maj. Gen. Fred C. Weyand, who took the 
25th from Schofield Barracks to Vietnam in 
late 1965, praised Hawaii's fighting men yes- 
terday when he arrived start a 30-day leave. 

About a dozen persons were on hand to 
greet Weyand at Honolulu International Air- 
port, including his wife and daughter and 
officers from Pacific Army headquarters. 

Of soldiers from Hawaii, Weyand sald: 

“They have a sense of humor. . They're 
wonderful people, wonderful. 

“There is not anyone more dedicated or 
devoted to their country than those kids. 


„They're 
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“I hope there will continue to be an 
infusion of Hawaii men into the 25th in the 
future.” 

Most of the Hawaii men who went to Viet- 
nam with the 25th have rotated back to the 
Us. 

Weyand would not speculate on when the 
war might end, but he sounded optimistic 
about the way things are going. 

“The Viet Cong feel more and more that 
they're being pushed,” he said. 

“We have enough men there now to keep 
the momentum of attack going to 
apply more intensive pressure on the VC.” 

Weyand described Operation Junction 
City—the biggest operation of the war—as 
the first step in clearing the Viet Cong out 
of War Zone C, where Viet Cong headquar- 
ters are believed to be located. y 

He said the operation already has taken 
“a rough cut“ of the VC in the zone. 

“This is not meant to be a big kill opera- 
tion. We're trying to disrupt their head- 
quarters, destroy their base camps. They'll 
have to go elsewhere. They’l] have no sanc- 
tuary.“ 

Weyand will spend 10 days of his leave at 
his home here, then will visit the mainland. 

He will return to Vietnam as deputy com- 
mander of II Field Force. The 25th is a 
part of the Field Force, 


Court and Communist Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I introduced a concurrent res- 
olution to state the sense of Congress in 
regard to the recent Supreme Court 
ruling on subversives teaching in our 
schools. 

On March 6, an editorial appeared in 
the Newport, Tenn., Plain Talk, express- 
ing that paper’s views on this decision 
which is of great concern to me, and I 
have unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp, as I urge 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
my resolution. 

The editorial follows: 

COURT AND RED TEACHERS 


The Supreme Court, in another 54 de- 
cision, has ruled that New York State's law 
barring Communists from employment as 
teachers in the public schools is unconstitu- 
tional. The law, which also provided for 
dismissal of teachers known to be Commu- 
nists thereby goes by the boards. 

No doubt the five members of the highest 
court, several without judicial experience at 
the time of their appointment by the way. 
are earnestly theorizing about individual 
rights but nevertheless such decisions show 
how far from reality the present five-man 
liberal majority of the court has drifted. 

There is little doubt the Communists are 
seeking to undermine the U.S, Government 
and any Communist could hardly serve the 
avowed interests of the Communist Party 
and those of the American Republic. 

That this simple truth cannot be justified 
in law and the Constitution by the very 
liberal majority is deeply disturbing. The 
decision is another in a long line concerning 
individual rights which place the rights of 
the agitator, Communist or criminal above 
those of society in general. 

It is only a question of time until either 
Congress, or pressure from the people as a 
whole, forces a change in tune by the high 
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court. One hopes the nation’s interests can 
be protected in the interval. The first cor- 
rective step should be a constitutional 
amendment requiring all members of the 
nation’s highest court to be judges by pro- 
fession at the time of their appointment, 
after which they should receive the approval 
of the American Bar Association. 


St. Patrick's Day 1967—Remember the 
Green Bow Tie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first St. Patrick's Day after the death of 
our distinguished and beloved colleague, 
Representative John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island. This is the first time 
when we gather when there will be a 
blank space in the first rank of fighting 
Irish Congressmen. That blank file will 
never be filled for no one will ever re- 
place in our hearts and in our affection 
the man who wore the green bow tie. 

I know no more fitting way to com- 
memorate the Feast of St. Patrick than 
to recall the many hours of joy it gave 
to John Fogarty. Better still; none of us 
will ever forget the joy he gave us in the 
way in which he marked this day. He 
was an American Irishman who was at 
one and the same time All-American and 
All-Irish. 

Father Arthur J. Geddes at the time 
of Mr. Fogarty’s interment gave a homily 
which he entitled “Our Parish Tribute to 
John E. Fogarty, Member of Congress.” 

This homily is not a sad song. It isa 
verse of sweet memory and I submit it 
for the Recorp on this day of great 
memory: 


Our PARISH TRIBUTE TO JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. We praise You, O 
Lord, we praise You; We thank You, O Lord, 
we thank You, We love You, O Lord, we 
all loye You for in this our day You have 
sent unto us as You did to the people of 
Your own day not one John, Apostle and 
Evangelist, but three great Johns, Aposties 
of the Love of God and the Neighbor, and 
Evangelists of all things good as found in 
Your Gospel. 

I do not pretend tonight to sing a song 
of sorrow but rather a hymn of bouyant 
praise and thanksgiving. ... In all her 
great attempts to show profound gratitude 
to God, whether gathered in the mighty 
cathedrals or in the simple little churches 
such as is ours, the Church, the People of 
God, cry out to God in song with this Te 
Deum Laudamus—we praise You, dear God, 
we thank You. 

Even the advice of one of my 
doctors, I flew by jet to Washington recently 
to hear John Fogarty eulogized in Congress. 
I knew it would be a pilgrimage: to hear 
the leaders of the Nation eulogize my friend, 
to visit our mutual friend's grave in Arling- 
ton Cemetery where the sacred flame burns 
bright, then to pray in St. Matthew's Ca- 
thedral where both worshipped together. 

If politics so-called was ever put aside in 
Congress, it was that day in the heart-filled 
sincerity of the two full hours of eulogizing 
of John Fogarty. All in varying ways were 
impressive, but in a special way was Con- 
gressman Carey's of New York, This father 
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of fourteen children spoke so warmly, com- 
Paring the “Three Johns"—John, my Pope; 
John, my President; and John, my friend”. 

Our Congressman was for long years fully 
aware of the truths uttered by the other two 
Johns. Said Pope John: “When men are 
Animated by the charity of Christ, they feel 
United, and the needs, sufferings and joys 
Of others are felt as their own". ... Said 
President Kennedy: The basic resource of a 
Nation is its people. Its strength can be no 
greater than the health and vitality of its 
Population. Preventable sickness, disability 
and physical or mental incapacity are mat- 
ters of both individual and national con- 
cern”. These convictions were the dynamic 
forces of John’s compassionate heart. 

This strong sense of faith. mercy and com- 
Passion, so dear to God, reflected itself as in 
& great mirror by the family and “his peo- 
ple", in the packed cathedral and the over- 

crowds; in his people lining the streets 
from cathedral on into the cemetery, quite 
Without precedent here.. . As I rode and 
Sat with the family at the funeral to give 
them some little reassurance, I found rather 
it was Luise and Mary and the Fogartys all 
who were giving me a deeper fatth and re- 
assurance, John's own faith and determined 
composure! 

Notice the prayers on his memorial prayer 
Card. The beautiful prayer of the Coptic 
Liturgy of St, Gregory denotes he belongs to 
the universality of brotherhood. The prayer 
to the eminent Negro St. Martin de Porres, 
his favorite saint, a prayer he carried on his 
Person at all times—once again the life of 

Saint and his worthy client are elo- 
Quent proof that one man can make a better 
World. 

This parish tribute tries to show John as 
We saw him. God puts His Saints before us; 
He puts good friends and good “neighbors” 
before us to stimulate and encourage us by 
their mighty example. . . John's specific de- 
Sire to be buried in simple fashion from this 
church and Luise’s ardent wish to acquiesce 
Shows his humility . . . So it is fitting that 
we come here tonight to grant in a way some- 
thing of his wish. 

John was a specialist in charity, in a blessed 
Way detached from material goods with no 
love for money. “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. fle was the most generous of 
all our parishoners. His faithfulness to his 
Parish church, especially at Holy Mass was 
an inspiration. All in quiet simplicity. .. . 
As for his attempts at the new liturgy: his 
attempts to sing the hymns—Luise and Mary 
Often had to give him a gentle reproving look 
and nudge to quiet his quaking efforts (like 
my own) to hit the notes and maintain the 
Pitch. (The fact that he came from Har- 
mony seemed to help not at all)! 

Said his friend JPK: “Government is an 
art and a precious obligation.” We saw John 
as the statesman and the political scientist 
that he was; he had the art and wielded it 
as a “precious obligation”. 

If you knew the Congressman intimately 
You learned he was a perfectionist. This 
Certainly pleased God for the Sacred Scrip- 
ture says: “This is the will of God, your per- 
fection”. But this makes constant demands 
Of devotedness and service. If you spent an 
hour or two in John’s home or in the home 
Of his superbly devoted administrative secre- 
tary, BIH Lynch, you would understand this. 

It is refreshing nowadays to see a man who 

y loves his home and home life and wants 
sincerely to enhance both. This takes the 
form of a kind of patriotism and is listed as 
& civic virtue in our catechism. It is a def- 
inite help to the nation. Why? Beautifying 
the home, spiritually and physically, would 
Save many a family from shattering, likewise 
& dying town. John's home in my estima- 
tion is the most beautiful in the entire area; 
it bespeaks the many fine Christian facets of 
his character, 

The tributes certainly came to him in 
death, but they also came to him in life, It 
Was interesting to hear in Congress that day 
that no one in the history of Congress has 
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ever been honored with so many honorary 
degrees as John Fogarty. And so the keen 
minds of the universities appreciated him 
The truly humble, with their penetrating in- 
tuition and insights given to them by God, 
appreciated him, 

The Congressman had private, personal au- 
diences with three Popes. The Pope usually, 
because of his pressing schedule, can grant 
no more than 15 or 20 minutes to even heads 
of state. To our friend John Pope John 
granted a 40-minute audience. . (I sup- 
pose I should add this; you will appreciate 
it. As John and Luise were leaving Pope 
John he held them both warmly by their 
hands for a few minutes. Luise seems to 
have the unique distinction of being the 
only woman in the world to hold hands with 
the Pope)! “Top Draw” as they say in 
Washington. 

John's life, like Dr. Tom Dooley working 
in Vietnam in earlier days, was a crusade 
against the tyrannies of physical and mental 
disease, ignorance, poverty, apathy, a crusade 
dear to the heart of the Divine Physician. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy”. 

We shall ever cherish the blessed memory 
of parishioner John Fogarty. His exemplary 
Christian life animates us to a higher and re- 
newed dedication and to unselfish devoted- 
ness to our country and our less fortunate 
“neighbor”. 

Ted Sorensen concludes his book “Ken- 
nedy” this way: “His conduct . . . reflected 
his pursuit of excellence. * * * His lifé, not 
his death created his greatness. . . He was 
a big man—much bigger than anyone 
thought—and all of us are better for hav- 
ing lived in the days of Kennedy.” We re- 
peat the very same of our friend: “His con- 
duct . reflected his pursuit of excellence. 
He was a big man—and all of us are bet- 
ter for having lived in the days of John 
Edward Fogarty”. . .. TE DEUM LAUDA- 
MUS; we thank you, dear Lord. 

Homily given at St. Philip's Church, 
Greenville, R.I., February 3, 1967. 

Father ARTHUR J. GEDDES. 


Crime in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day I spoke to the House on the subject 
of the current hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee on the problem of 
crime in America. 

I am intensely interested in this prob- 
lem and vitally concerned that so little 
attention is being given to the real 
dangers in continuing to coddle crim- 
inals and handcuff our police. 

In order to bring this more forcefully 
to the attention of the House, I wish to 
include with my remarks splendid edi- 
torials from the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch and the Richmond News-Leader, 
as well as a fine column by James J. 
Kilpatrick. These follow: 

“THe FORGOTTEN Man”—THE CrIMINAL’s 
Vicrm 

The report of the full 19-member Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission got the big head- 
lines, but the supplemental statement by 


seven commissioners points up a major way, 


toward protecting Americans from criminals. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
heavily weighted the scales of justice in the 
criminal’s favor. 
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The seven commissioners call on Congress 
and the people of the nation to restore the 
balance. 

The only apparent way to do this is by 
constitutional amendment to offset the 
court's long series of pro-criminal rulings, 

The seven commissioners are distinguished 
Americans—three of them former presidents 
of the American Bar Association—who ap- 
plaud the high court's desire to safeguard 
defendants’ rights, but who feel the tri- 
bunal has tipped the scales against law- 
abiding citizens, 

THE PROBLEM 

America uses the “accusatory system" of 
justice. 

Unlike systems used in many other civil- 
ized countries, ours presumes that a de- 
fendant is innocent, and the burden of proy- 
ing him guilty beyond reasonable doubt lies 
on the state. This is as it should be. 

The Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
states the basic principles for protection of 
the accused. Noteworthy among these is 
this one in the Fifth Amendment: No per- 
son... shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself. 

This simply stated protection has now 
been given judicial interpretations probably 
not dreamed of by the drafters of the Bill 
of Rights, 

For example: 

A person suspected of haying committed 
a crime cannot be questioned unless he agrees 
to it after having been told that he does 
not haye to answer, that he can have a lawyer 
present, and that anything he says may be 
used t him. 

If a defendant does not testify during his 
trial, that fact cannot be mentioned to the 
jury by the judge or prosecutor. 2 

RIDICULOUS PROCEDURE 


In many localities now, as a result of 
court rulings, if police catch a thief run- 
ing from the scene of the crime they grab 
him and then reach into their pockets, pull 
out a printed statement and read it to the 
suspect, telling him he doesn’t have to 
answer questions, etc, While this ridiculous 
procedure is being carried out, the thief's 
accomplices may be fleeing in another direc- 
tion with the loot! 

As to the second example of Fifth Amend- 
ment extensions cited above, what purpose is 
served—except to help a guilty defendant— 
by prohibiting the prosecuting attorney from 
calling to the jury’s attention the fact that 
the defendant did not take the witness stand 
to defend himself? If there are valid rea- 
sons why the defendant did not testify, then 
the defense attorney could cite them to the 
jury. 

Many confessed criminals have gone scot 
free in recent months because they had con- 
fessed before being given the elaborate warn- 
ing required by the Supreme Court. 

A man who admitted murdering his wife 
and five children is the latest to enjoy the 
benefits of the U.S. Supreme Court's mag- 
nanimity. His confession was the only avall- 
able evidence against him. 

RESTORING A BALANCE 

What needs to be done In a constitutional 
amendment to restore a balance between 
criminals’ right and society's rights? 

The Crime Commission says these ends 
must be achieved: 

(1) An adequate opportunity must be pro- 
vided the police for interrogation at the 
scene of the crime, during investigations and 
at the station house, with appropriate safe- 
guards to prevent abuse. 

(2) The legitimate place of voluntary con- 
fessions in law enforcement must be re- 
established and their use made dependent 
upon meeting due process standards of 
voluntariness, 

(3) Provision must be made for comment 
on the failure of an accused to take the 
stand, and also for reciprocal discovery in 
criminal cases. 
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(The last part of No. 3 refers to the fact 
that, at present, a defendant may demand 
certain information from the prosecution 
concerning its case against him, but he is 
not obliged to give comparable information 
to the prosecution. The proposal above 
would make a two-way street out of what is 
now a one-way street.) 

IN NO OTHER COUNTRY 


No other nation subjects law enforcement 
to limitations as severe and rigid as those 
imposed in the United States, the seven 
commissioners point out. In America, they 
say, the victims of crime have been the for- 
gotten men of our society—inadequately 
protected, generally uncompensated, and the 
object of relatively little attention by the 
public at large.” 

England has experienced, to a lesser de- 
gree, the trend toward overly protecting the 
accused, leading the attorney general of 
Great Britain to declare that today “the 
criminal is living in a golden age.” The 
British government is proposing various re- 
forms designed to correct the situation in 
that country. 

If reforms are needed in England, they 
are needed far more in the United States. 
For the “golden age“ of the American crimi- 
nal can be assayed today at 24 carats, thanks 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Will the law-abiding people of this nation 
capitulate to the criminal element without 
a struggle, or will they demand such action 
as that proposed by the President’s Commis- 
sion? 


Crime IN AMERICA 


The massive report on crime in America 
released yesterday by the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice is neither so strong as 
some had hoped nor so weak as others had 
Teared. 

The report is entitled, The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society. It is a challenge 
that the commission met only partially. The 
major thrust of its recommendations, many 
of them sound, goes to the need to strengthen 
and to modernize penal procedures and law 
enforcement agencies. Suggestions for ex- 
panded research into penology and crimi- 
nology also are well-founded. Other pro- 
posals focus on the need for improved rela- 
tions between the police and the community, 
and on the duty of every American to in- 
volve himself personally in the war against 
crime. 

But in its discussion of the nature of 
crime, the commission falters, and its con- 
viction that the war on crime can be 
won becomes suspect. Little emphasis is 
placed on punishment, and not much more 
on prevention. Much of this part of the 
report is marred by sociological hogwash 
that throws a great deal of heat, but little 
light, on the basic problem. Crime carries 
double penalties, the commission suggests, 
because its prevalence sends individuals of 
the community into isolation and thus re- 
duces desirable ‘social interaction. This 
means that many persons are afraid to walk 
alone on a city street after dark. 

The commission then proceeds to attempt 
to reassure the frightened citizen that crime 
is not so terrifying after all, by comparing 
the lower rate of crime to the higher rate of 
accidents. The citizen will not be convinced 
by such statistics; he knows too well the 
threat of crime as revealed in his daily news- 
paper and in the statistics compiled in the 
Uniform Crime Reports. 

In its discussion of the causes of crime, 
the commission becomes even less convincing. 
Crime is a social problem, the report says; its 
causes come from the slums, from depriva- 
tions, from lack of motivation and incen- 
tive, from society's failure to instill in each 
individual a measure of self-worth. The 
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commission's solution is to eradicate the 
slums and to give everyone a guaranteed-an- 
nual income, 

But to millions of Americans, the increas- 
ing crime rate poses a moral, not a social 
problem that can be alleviated only when re- 
spect for the person and for private property 
are restored to their proper status in the na- 
tion’s moral code. This code, an essential 
factor in the American Judaeo-Christian 
ethic, will not be strengthened by a beefed- 
up police force or by making penitentiaries 
more pleasant places to while away- one’s 
time. 

In any war on crime, the primary effort 
should be directed toward the nation’s youth. 
Such a war will be won when parents regain 
authority over their children, and when 
schools concentrate on instilling the princi- 
ples of good citizenship in their young 
charges. Churches also must assume their 
rightful roles as moral arbiters, and courts 
must recognize that society has rights that 
sometimes transcend the rights of a lawless 
individual. 

Only the threat of punishment will deter 
those older Americans who willfully would 
pursue criminal goals. Yet the commission 
places little faith in punishment as an efec- 
tive deterrent to crime; it views criminals as 
misfits and rebels who should be treated 
with sympathy and understanding. The 
folly of that attitude has been evidenced by 
the spiraling crime rates of recent years, and 
by the growing number of Individuals who 
confuse liberty with license. 

In a separate statement at the end of the 
report, four members of the commission, in- 
cluding Richmond attorney Lewis F. Pow- 
ell, Jr., commented at length on the grow- 
ing obsession with rights of the accused, 
“but the time has come for a like concern 
for the rights of citizens to be free from 
criminal molestation of their persons and 
property.” Few Americans would quarrel 
with such a conclusion. It is a pity that the 
President's commission, in more than à year's 
research for its report, failed to see that for 
a victimized public, the eleventh hour draws 
nigh. 

REPORT IMPLIES LAW-ABIDING CITIZEN To 
BLAME FOR CRIME 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

WasHINGTON.—Sunday's report of the 
President's Crime Commission contains so 
much that is good and wise and constructive 
that one gropes uncertainly to explain just 
why the report as a whole falls short. It is 
a matter of tone, of emphasis, of attitude. 
A feeling will not go away that the commis- 
sion's staff talked with too many sociologists, 
and not with nearly enough cops. 

The report emerges as a textbook. Indeed, 
it is set in the double-column design, com- 
plete with largely useless photographs, famil- 
lar in every classroom. The approach is 
pedantic, professorial, antiseptic. The crime 
that is dissected in these statistical pages 
is bloodless crime; all the passion has drained 
out; the outraged victims are embalmed in 
tabulated boxes. 

Nowhere in the report—or almost no- 
where—does the commission perceive any 
nexus between the crime and punishment. 
The very word “punishment” seldom appears. 
Instead, the commission addresses itself 
chiefly to crime and “penalty,” as if the con- 
Sequence of crime somehow ranked with go- 
ing down two, doubled, on a three-spade bid. 

In only one brief portion of the 340-page 
report, if a fast first reading conveys an ac- 
curate impression, Is there any strong sug- 
gestion that law-abiding people have rights 
that ought to be made secure. This is not 
even in the body of the report. It appears 
in a supplementary statement at the very 
end—and only seven of the 19 commissioners 
were willing to join in it. As for the rest, 
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the body of the report implies that law- 
abiding people are themselves largely to 
blame for the criminal sickness that afflicts 
society: They kave failed “to motive” the 
young hoodlum; they arouse temptation by 
leaving keys in unlocked cars; they suffer 
from petty thefts through their own careless- 
ness in leaving their property lying around 
loose, 

The report goes to some pains to belabor 
an obvious truth, that “crime” covers a 
multitude of sins. It is obvious, and scarcely 
needed saying at any length, that tax evasion 
and rape at knife-point are quite different 
crimes, and require different procedures of 
law enforcement. The commission itself ac- 
knowledges that public concern is not di- 
rected at such offenses as bribery and viola- 
tion of anti-trust laws, but rather at crime 
in the streets. Yet the report’s medical- 
school approach leaves us to contemplate 
the different fields of crime as no more than 
dessicated strains of staphylococci. 

Doubtless there is something to be said 
for this laboratory view. Surely few persons 
would challenge some of the elementary cor- 
relations that are drawn in the commission's 
report. Slums breed crime, and crime breeds 
slums, and there is at least a reasonable hy- 
pothesis to be advanced that if we cure the 
slums, we cure the crime. But one wonders, 
all the same, if the commission's diagnosis 
is correctly drawn. 

“Society insists that Individuals are re- 
sponsible for their actions,” says the report, 
“and the criminal process operates on that 
assumption. However, society has not de- 
vised ways for ensuring that all its members 
have the ability to assume responsibility. It 
has let too many of them N up untaught, 
unmotivated, unwanted. $ 

The report goes on, in the same paragraph, 
to say how crime should be combatted: War- 
ring on poverty, inadequate housing, and un- 
employment, is warring on crime. A civil 
rights law is a law against crime. Money for 
schools is money against crime. Medical, 
psychiatric, and family-counseling services 
are services against crime.” 

But nowhere does the report suggest that 
the prospect of swift and certain punishment 
may also be a useful weapon in the war upon 
crime. 

These reservations having been expressed. 
it is only fair to say that much of the re- 
port, and especially those sections dealing 
with improvement in police procedures and 
with judicial reform, ought to command the 
sober attention of civic groups and bar as- 
sociations across the country. One quite 
minor recommendation—that police boxes 
be lighted, unlocked, and designated as 
emergency telephones—makes great good 
sense. A National Criminal Research Foun- 
dation, and a National Criminal Justice Sta- 
tistics Center, probably could contribute sig- 
nificantly to better law enforcement. The 
commission's concept of “Youth Service Bu- 
reaus,” located chiefly in slum areas, may be 
idealistic and it may duplicate other com- 
munity services, but there is much merit In 
the idea of working effectively with disad- 
vantaged youngsters before they turn to se- 
rious crime. 

The figures compiled by the commission on 
the Incidence of crime are as familiar as they 
are appalling. They need no recapitulation. 
What matters to the average citizen is not 
so much the abstract or statistical problem. 
or even the sociologists’ long-range solution. 
His concern goes to the mugger, the rapist, 
the dope-crazed thief, the arrogant young 
punks who infest his streets. What can be 
done about them now? One of the commis- 
sion’s answers is to provide textbooks for 
slum schools that are written in slum Eng- 
lish. Okay, okay. But what can be done 
tomorrow, next week, next month, to lock 
up the hoods and thieves? 
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President Johnson Chose Tennessee Gen- 
eral Assembly as Forum for Major 
Foreign Policy Declaration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the President on yesterday chose the 
Tennessee General Assembly and the 
Capital city of the Volunteer State to 
Make a major foreign policy address 
heard around the world. 

The President made a strong statement 
of this Nation’s determination to repel 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia. 

In view of the interest of my colleagues 
and the Nation in general in the Vietnam 
conflict, I place Capitol Comments, my 
current newsletter in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

The newsletter follows: 

PRESDENT JOHNSON UNDERSCORES NATION'S 
DETERMINATION IN MAJOR AND HISTORIC 
Potter DECLARATION DELIVERED BEFORE TEN- 
NESSEE LEGISLATURE 


President Johnson's choice of Tennessee 
and its General Assembly to make a major 
Policy declaration on the Vietnam conflict 
is a great tribute to the patriotism of the 
People of Tennessee. 

President Johnson obviously chose the 
General Assembly of our State to make a 
Major declaration of United States deter- 
mination to win an honorable settlement in 
Vietnam because he knew the legislators 
and the people of Tennessee are traditionally 
committed to the defense of freedom. 

The choice of our State for one of the 
Most important statements of the war drew 
national comment. The New York Times, 
for example, reported that the President 
Chose the Capitol of Tennessee for his major 
address on our effort to halt the onrush and 
Spread of Communism in Southeast Asia be- 
Cause of the Volunteer State's “long tra- 
dition of patriotism and military pride.” 

It was also significant that President John- 
S0n—the latest of the Frontier Presidents 
paid tribute to Andrew Jackson—the first 
Of the Frontier Presidents. President Jack- 
son was firm when firmness was required— 
and when the national interest was at stake, 
Jackson—like Johnson—refused to let criti- 
Cism deter a national policy when he con- 
Sidered essential to the national interest. 

The Legislature gave the President re- 
Sounding applause at the crucial points in 
his speech as he again made it clear that 
the United States stands ready to negotiate 
an honorable settlement when North Viet- 
nam has demonstrated its willingness to con- 
duct constructive negotiations. 

“In our time, as in Jackson's,“ the Presi- 
dent said, “freedom has its price. 

“In our time, as in his, history, conspires 
to test the American will. 

“In our time, as in his, courage, vision and 

Willingness to sacrifice will sustain the 
Cause of freedom.” 

The President chose the Capital city of 
Tennessee to tell the world that the United 
States has learned its lessons of history and 
that to fail to halt Communist aggression 
in Southeast Asia would be to invite decades 
Of the cutthroat, guerilla-type warfare now 
being waged by the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese against our troops and allied 
forces in South Vietnam. 

If we falter,” the President sald, “the 
forces of chaos would scent victory and 

of strife and aggression would stretch 
endlessly before us.“ 
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The halting of Communist aggression in 
this conflict, he said, will lay the founda- 
tion for peace and progress. 

This message of our Nation's determina- 
tion and strength was broadcast from the 
Volunteer State throughout the world. 


Economic Opportunity Act 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
search provisions of President Johnson's 
message on “America’s Unfinished Busi- 
ness: Urban and Rural Poverty” com- 
mand attention. 

Cities are the areas that could benefit 
most from the application of science and 
technology. As a matter of fact, with a 
small appropriation, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development has 
been showing us how much could be 
achieved if we put some money into the 
research and development bank. 

For example, it now has 41 projects in 
execution in its low-income housing 
demonstration program, These are 
demonstrations sponsored by HUD to 
discover new ways of providing decent 
homes for poor families. In New York 
City two very productive experiments in 
rehabilitating slum tenements for poor 
families are going forward. New tech- 
nology and new materials are resulting 
in some spectacular gains in low-income 
housing. 

In Milwaukee, HUD has sponsored a 
housing information center and clinic 
operated by the Milwaukee Urban 
League. Here homeowners can obtain 
information on upgrading their prop- 
erties, and would-be home buyers can get 
the guidance they need in making this 
important purchase. 

In Washington, D.C., the demonstra- 
tion through which the local housing 
authority was enabled to lease 50 homes 
for oversized poor families has been so 
successful that the local authority is ex- 
panding the program to 450 homes. 

If we appropriate funds of a size com- 
mensurate to the urban problem, should 
we not also authorize the machinery to 
go with it The President has recom- 
mended legislation to authorize within 
HUD a new Assistant Secretary for Re- 
search, Technology, and Engineering. 
This would centralize HUD efforts, but 
also be a sole point of contact for private 
industry and the State and city officials 
seeking such information. There is no 
such single point as of now. 

President Johnson has also recom- 
mended establishment of an Institute of 
Urban Development. We have been so 
concerned with the day-to-day labor of 
trying to solve today’s problems that we 
have not had time to ask, “What of the 
future?” In an era that has seen science 
and technology bound forward, we act as 
though we can safely take a day-by-day 
approach. 

We ought to have some mechanism 
whereby we channel our research and 
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development in urban activities into an 
understandable whole, a mechanism by 
which we could plan for tomorrow as 
well as today. This is what the Insti- 
tute of Urban Development could provide. 


South Street Maritime Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Spéaker, in the 
days of the great Yankee Clippers, South 
Street in Lower Manhattan, was known 
as the “Street of Ships.” This area had 
an atmosphere of the sea and still today 
conjures up feelings of nostalgia for this 
bygone era. 

One organization, The Friends of The 
South Street Maritime Museum, is com- 
mitted to preserve this atmosphere and 
to create the old seaport. Another 
group, which actively strives to preserve 
this glorious past, is the Seaman's 
Church Institute, which houses a fine 
collection of models of the historical 
ships, as well as serves as a center for 
merchant sailors. 

Of course, no remarks on South Street 
would be complete without a comment 
on one of the best known landmarks in 
the area, the Fulton Fish Market. To- 
day, the continued location of this famed 
market is in doubt. It is hoped that no 
hasty movement of this landmark will be 
made but that those interested individ- 
uals and organizations can work togeth- 
er, based upon their common interest in 
preserving the atmosphere of this old 
New York. 

I believe my colleagues will find the 
following articles of interest: 

BOUTH Street MARITIME MUSEUM 

The aim of the Maritime Museum is to 
bring into being a vital new center in New 
York City, by restoring an area of early 19th- 
century waterfront that has miraculously 
survived in the heart of our city—along 
South Street at Fulton. 

City planners seek to clear the land to 
create open space between new housing to 
the north and office towers to the south, 
The Museum planners, instead, see this area 
as a living landmark, a part of the waterfront 
open for public enjoyment in authentic his- 
toric surroundings. 

The Fish Market block has been occupied 
by public market buildings since the first 
one was bullt in 1821. The present building 
should be razed to create an open square of 
park for the enjoyment of visitors and the 
display of anchors, cannon, spars, etc. 

The buildings surrounding the Fish Mar- 
ket block were built from 1811 on. They 
were constructed as commercial buildings 
and should be restored as such, adhering to 
their original designs wherever possible. In 
most cases this would mean altering only 
the ground floor facade. 

Ships and harbor craft suitable for restora- 
tion and public display are available. The 
four ships shown in the architect's model 
are all afloat, two of them actively working 
today. 

The Museum should be lively and informa- 
tive. Indoor exhibits in the upper floors of 
the buildings can be arranged to tell specific 
stories of New York's maritime history, such 
as the evolution of ships, the growth of the 
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port, life on the waterfront and outstanding 
people.. More scholarly and less colorful 
attractions, such as a library, collection of 
artifacts and photos might be established 
separately. 

The Museum will probably attract well in 
excess of one million visitors a year, making 
restaurants, retail shops and other services 
both necessary and profitable. These should 
be leased to private operators with the Mu- 
seum maintaining the buildings and win- 
dows in the style of the mid-19th century. 

Experience gained in San Francisco, Lon- 
don and Mystic, Connecticut shows that the 
full-scale maritime museum is a highly at- 
tractive center which can contribute signif- 
icantly to the vitality of the city. 

The South Street Museum should be a 
place where city dwellers can watch the river 
curl around an old hull, or study the sunlit 
faces of Georgian buildings. It should be 
a place where children can walk on wooden 
decks and look up at towering masts—or peer 
into the engine room of a modern tug—and 
feel a sense of the time and human effort 
that bullt the world around them. 

Friends of the South Street Maritime Mu- 
seum is a citizen group working to establish 
the Museum by developing ideas, encourag- 
ing public interest and engaging in specific 
projects to advance the Museum. In this 
spirit and for these purposes Interested citi- 
zens are invited to join Friends of the South 
Street Maritime Museum. By sending $1 or 
more you can demonstrate your support and 
become a member. 

ADVISORS 

Prank O. Braynard, Moran Towing Com- 

ny. 

. I. Chapelle, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 
Moulton G. Farnham, Boating. 

Emory Lewis, Cue. 

Critchell Rimington, Yachting. 

Raymond S. Rubinow, Kaplan Fund. 

Edouard A. Stackpole, former curator, Mys- 
tie Seaport. 

Chairman, Peter Stanford. 

To: Friends of the South Street Maritime 
Museum, Apt. 17B, 301 East 38th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 

I support your work and wish to join your 
ranks, I am enclosing $... Š 


Name (Mr./Mrs./MiSS): ...-.-------.------ 
dress 


[From the New York World Journal Tribune, 
Feb. 13, 1967] 
Move To RESTORE THE SALTY MAGIC or SOUTH 
STREET 


(By Carol Taylor) 

To knowing New Yorkers, the very name 
“South St.” conjures an image of the sea— 
of sait water and sea gulls and aged mariners 
and weathered trawlers—plus every kind of 
fish in the world. 

Take a walk down the old “street of ships,” 
where Yankee Clippers once pulled in and 
you still get a heady sniff from barrels and 
boxes of salt and fresh water fish in the Ful- 
ton Fish Market’s stalls. 

Visit the museum of the Seamen's Church 
Institute, 25 South St., with its beautiful 
ship modeis. Lunch or dine (or even break- 
Iast) at one of the seafood restaurants, 
where the broilers are fast and the veteran 
waiters move leisurely. 

These are among the great pleasures left 
to those nostalgic for “little old New York” 
before the era of subway snarls and traffic 
jams and blackouts and perennial housing 
hazards. 

To preserve this atmosphere and “to re- 
create ... the old seaport” is the aim of a 
group of citizens organized to establish a 
South Street Maritime Museum in the area 
of Fulton and South Sts. in lower Manhattan. 


The Friends of the South Street Maritime 
Museum, of which Peter Stanford, an ad- 
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vertising executive, is honorary chairman, is 
seeking members and contributions. 


SIGNED BY ROCKY 


Sen. Whitney North Seymour Jr., R-Man- 
hattan, honorary chairman, sponsored a bill 
in Albany last year authorizing creation of 
such a museum “reflecting the history of the 
city and the state as a shipbuilding center 
and a major world port.” It was signed by 
Gov. Rockefeller. 

Seymour said he “subconsciously” became 
interested in the project “when my father 
took me walking on South St. as a boy and, 
more recently, as a director of the Municipal 
Art Society.” The latter is a group battling 
to save old landmarks. 

Mrs. Peter Stanford, wife of the chairman, 
Says many buildings in the Fulton-South 
St. area date to 1811. They originally were 
commercial buildings with shipping offices 
upstairs. 

In the projected museum area, the friends 
would like to maintain some commercial of- 
fices, explains Mrs, Stanford, “to keep the 
flavor of an active waterfront area.” 

The city’s plan to relocate the 145-year-old 
Fulton Fish Market in the Bronx inspired 
plans for the Museum. The citizen's group 
notes that departure of the market would 
make available land and buildings which 
“have been in continuous maritime use since 
the early days of the Republic.” 

PROJECT HALTED 


But the long-pending relocation project 
was at least temporarily halted last month 
when Gerard M. Weisberg, the new Commis- 
sioner of Markets, visited the market area 
and sensed resentment among the market 
men about moving. He announced that the 
city will not force the market to move and 
that it would either relocate as a unit or not 
at all. However, a move in the not-too- 
distant future of the fish market is considered 
inevitable by some city planners. 

Meanwhile, Friends of the South Street 
Maritime Museum work to advance their 
project “as part of the whole development 
of lower Manhattan.” There is a $i fee to 
join the group, which has headquarters at 
301 E. 38th St. 

Another landmark, the Seamen's Church 
Institute, one of the world's largest shore 
centers for merchant sailors, will keep its 
foothold In the area when it moves, probably 
late this year, to its new $7.5 million, 23-story 
building on State St, near the Battery. 


Proposed Reduction in District of 
Columbia Police Precincts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that it would be very wrong to reduce 
the number of police precincts here in 
the District of Columbia; if anything the 
number should be increased. 

As pointed out in the following edito- 
rial broadcast by WTOP here in Wash- 
ington on March 14 and 15, 1967, the 
police should be closer to the people 
whom they serve and not farther away. 

The editorial follows: 

A PROPOSED REDUCTION IN DiIsTRicr op 

Cotrumem Police PRECINCTS 

(This Editorial was broadcast on March 14 
and 15, 1967, over WTOP Radio and Televi- 
sion.) 

This is a WTOP Editorial. 

Included in some of the crime testimony 
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before a House District subcommittee are 
complaints against a proposed reduction in 
the number of DO police precincts. 

These complaints seem to us to haye both 
point and validity. The DC Crime Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that precincts be re- 
duced from 14 to only six is very question- 
able and might hinder instead of help effec- 
tive law enforcement. 

The Crime Commission followed the rea- 
soning of the International Association of 
Police Chiefs about the numbers of precincts. 
The point was made that reducing precincts 
would promote efficiency and reduce costs. 
The Commission argued that other cities as 
large as the District of Columbia operate 
with as few as six precincts. 

However, other cities aren't making much 
substantial headway in reducing crime. And 
maybe the reason is that police departments 
are getting too centralized and too imperson- 
al to do the best job of dealing with people, 
which is really what police work is all about. 
A cop in a police cruiser assigned from a dis- 
tant central headquarters may look efficient. 
But he might do a better Job working out of 
a neighborhood headquarters where he had 
a chance to know the people and the peo- 
ple had a chance to know him. 

This is what a representative of the DC 
Police Association told the District subcom- 
mittee. Reducing precincts, he said, “would 
only tend to move the policeman and the 
Department further away from the pulse of 
the public.” 

The reduction in precincts will not take 
place before July 1968, at the earliest. Long 
before then, we hope, the DC government 
will have been reorganized under a single 
city commissioner. That Individual, who- 
ever he is, should take a hard look at police 
organization and consider whether it 
wouldn't be better to move policemen closer 
to rather than farther away from the citizens 
they serve. 

This was a WTOP Editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


Bracero Boomerang 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an excellent 
article from the March 9, 1967, edition 
of the Wall Street Journal, entitled 
“Bracero Boomerang,” by James E. 
Bydin. 

The article attempts to analyze the 
results of the ending of the bracero pro- 
gram in 1964, and details its affect on 
increasing pay rates and job opportuni- 
ties for domestic agricultural workers, 
while helping maintain alltime high 
farm income for growers. 

The article follows: 

ERACERO BOOMERANG—ALL PREDICTIONS ABOUT 
ENDING THE PROGRAM Were WRONG 
(By James E, Bydin) 

San FPaancisco—When Congress refused 
at the end of 1964 to renew the controversial 
law permitting hordes of temporary Mexican 
workers to toil in U.S. fields, some bold pre- 
dictions were uttered. 

Growers were gloomy. “Commodities with 
an annual value reaching into several hun- 
dred million dollars cannot and will not be 
able to survive a program based on a wing 
and a prayer that maybe someone will show 
up at harvest time to pick the perishable 
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crops,” declared one, Spokesmen for wor- 
ried California fruit and vegetable farms 
glumly predicted that domestic workers, even 
if offered higher pay, wouldn't handle the 
Physically taxing jobs assigned to the so- 
called braceros, 

Labor leaders were confident. “A vast re- 
Source of domestic manpower is available to 
agriculture as soon as it offers employment 
on realistic terms,” said an AFL-CIO spokes- 
™Man. The labor federation wanted the bra- 
ceros out, charging they depressed wage 
Scales and discouraged U.S. workers from 
entering farm work. 

Government officials were at least opti- 
mistic. To some, ending the bracero pro- 
gram would provide jobs for unskilled U.S. 
laborers, easing chronic unemployment. 

Each group now claims the past two years 
have borne out its prognostication, but the 
truth is that all three were at least partly 
Wrong. Instead of crops rotting wholesale in 
the fields for lack of harvest-time help, farm 
Production in California, the nation's biggest 
agricultural state and largest employer of 
braceros, is on the rise. True, there’s been a 
Steady rise in wage rates. But American 
Workers haven't exactly swarmed into the 
hot, dusty fields to replace the braceros. 

reover the end of the bracero program 
has triggered a process likely to cut the work 
force further in future years. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


How are these counter trends possible? 
nk a makeshift program that, without 
fully satisfying any of the antagonists, basic- 
ally has been serving its purpose—to raise 
Standards among farm workers as well as 
to get the crops in. 

The big factor: Mechanization. 

Growers are accelerating their switch to 
new types of harvesting machinery at a pace 
they didn’t think possible a few years ago. 
Actually, it's an old lesson. In soft coal, 
Union leaders Knowingly traded higher wages 
for fewer jobs and more mechanization. And 
knowingly or not, for better or worse, unions 
have accomplished much the same thing over 

© years in many other industries. 

A difference here has been the suddenness 
Of the switch from men to machines—and it's 
a Switch the growers are making somewhat 
reluctantly. Many say they would prefer to 
have the men, even at today's higher wages, 
than the machines that require such a heavy 
Capital investment. It seems evident, how- 
ever, that mechanization will continue and 
that it will expand to replace other Ameri- 
can farm workers in the years ahead, 

The bracero controvery has centered in 
Callfornia for good reasons. Since the late 
19th century, California agriculture has been 
distinguished from other farm states by ex- 
tremely large holdings and a dependence on 
Angle male workers, not migrant families. 
Over the decades these male workers have 
been Orientals, Mexican-Americans and 

Okies,” escaping the Southwest dust bowl 
in the depression-ridden 1930s. 

In 1951 Congress enacted the “bracero” 
law. The law was to have been temporary— 
to provide workers during the labor-short 

ys of the Korean War. And like many 
another temporary measure, it was renewed 
year after year as growers continued to rely 
On the braceros to harvest such crops as 
tomatoes, asparagus, melons, strawberries 
and lettuce. By 1964 California's peak farm 
employment included 62,500 braceros. Texas 
280 15.600, Michigan 12,800 and Arizona 
To one U.S. Labor Department official, the 
two years since the demise of the bracero 
law have proven “the wisdom of the depart- 
mentis policy of preference for jobless Amer- 
cans in agricultural employment.” But in 
its implications that domestic labor was sub- 
Stituted for the sidelined braceros, this claim 

& bit boastful. While growers did indeed 
Manager to increase the pool of domestic 
Workers, their recruiting efforts were only 
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partially successful. At the 1966 employ- 
ment peak, there were only 5,000 more do- 
mestic seasonal workers in California fields 
than at the 1965 peak and 11,000 more than 
at the 1964 peak of 161,400. 

yonfdl’ 

That's a far cry from replacing 60,000 plus 
braceros man-for-man. And not even ma- 
chines could make up all the difference. So, 
on an emergency basis and over protests by 
the AFL-CIO, the Labor Department had to 
allow in some braceros—16,000 at the 1965 
peak and 7,000 at the 1966 peak. 

Doesn't the fact these braceros still have 
been needed actually show that growers were 
correct to begin with, that Americans 
wouldn't do the difficult stoop-labor tasks in 
the fields? That question has really yet to 
be answered. For even when it was clear 
the bracero program was on its way out, 
little was done to offer domestic workers 


one important enticement: Proper housing, 


California's agricultural heritage included 
a highly developed network of barracks and 
dormitories, on farms and in labor camps. 
These might be fine for single male work- 
ers, but they were unsatisfactory quarters 
for migrant families that traditionally 
handle some of the harvest work in other 
states and for workers and their families 
from the cities. Only now is the old system 
being broken down. The Council of Cali- 
fornia Growers estimates that growers spent 
$5 million on family housing in 1966, and 
that at least that much will be spent this 
year. Further, some 83 million in Federal 
farm housing grants and loans were poured 
into California last year. 

With the realization that great numbers of 
seasonal workers soon won't be needed, this 
new housing tends to be temporary in na- 
ture—trailers, pre-fab outfits—but fairly 
comfortable. It remains to be seen whether 
better housing, coupled with higher wages, 
will finally produce sufficlent domestic labor. 

The bracero cut-off clearly has accom- 
plished one thing, however: Improving the 
lot of the farm workers who remain. Accord- 
ing to Labor Department statistics, Califor- 
nia’s hourly farm wage rate climbed 22 cents 
from October 1964 to $1.58 in October 1966 as 
growers competed to attract workers. Dur- 
ing the final 12 months of the bracero pro- 
gram, the increase was only 3 cents. 

While this was going on, the vast major- 
ity of the growers were hardly displaying the 
deep suffering they had so dismally predicted. 
From $3.67 billion in 1964, California's gross 
farm income climbed to $3.75 billion in 1985 
and $3.95 billion in 1966. More importantly, 
net income, which dipped to $922 million in 
1965 from $1.05 billion in 1964, rebounded to 
some $1 billfon last year. 

If anyone could be termed losers in the 
bracero battle, it would be consumers, who 
ultimately must absorb the Increased wages. 
However, not all the blame for spiraling food 
prices can be placed on better farm pay: 
Processors, wholesalers and retailers histori- 
cally multiply a farm-level increase several 
times before a product reaches the shelves. 

And if anyone could be termed victors, 
along with farm workers, it would be manu- 
facturers of farm machinery, who have been 
benefiting from crash programs to develop 
labor-saving mechanical harvesters and the 
growers’ new willingness to gamble huge 
sums on the machinery. The most dramatic 
case involves processing tomatoes, always a 
major bracero crop. Whereas a paltry 3% 
of the tomatoes were machine picked in 1964. 
the 1966 figure soared to nearly 70%. (Cali- 
fornia produces some two-thirds of the U.S. 
processing. tomatoes.) 

For one, Tri-Valley Growers, a big grow- 
er-owned canning company, threatened to 
shift its tomato operations to Mexico when 
the braceros were cut off, but recently de- 
cided against the move, explaining: “The 
dynamic events of the past two seasons now 
indicate that tomatoes can be successfully 
grown in California under current conditions 
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including a sharply reduced pool of qualified 
labor.“ 


CUTS COSTS, TOO 


Mechanical harvesters are now approach- 
ing the final development stage for other 
labor-intensive crops like asparagus, grapes 
and lettuce. If they follow the lead of to- 
mato pickers, they'll reduce costs as well as 
labor needs. One study showed the tomato 
machines harvesting at $11 an acre, compared 
with $17 an acre with hand labor. 

Nonetheless, California’s growers maintain 
they would be producing much more if they 
could have braceros, at least for a few more 
years, as well as the machines. They have an 
ally in California Gov. Reagan, who has 
called for a full-scale return of the bracero 
program, At the very least, Gov. Reagan's 
aides say, more braceros may be needed on 
an emergency basis this year than last. That 
conclusion, however, will be difficult to prove 
to the U.S. Labor Department, which certain- 
ly will be reluctant to the halt the tide to- 
ward fewer foreign supplementary workers. 

In fact, Labor Secretary Wirtz considers 
the post-bracero development “one of the 
magnificent accomplishments of the depart- 
ment in its whole history,” a contention that 
growers hotly challenge. Aside from rising 
wage scales, the first contingent of farm 
workers—about 400,000 nationally—has been 
brought under Federal minimum wage laws. 
Congressional proposals would also extend 
unemployment insurance protection to many 
field hands. And, U.S. authorities estimate 
$50 million a year that flowed to Mexico in 
the form of bracero wages is being kept in 
the U.S. 

Without the formal bracero program, Cali- 
fornia still has been more than holding its 
own In agriculture. Sometime in the future, 
paradoxically, there may be a different cry: 
What to do with the workers being displaced 
by machines. At that time, everyone prob- 
ably will be wondering what the shouting 
was all about back in the mid-1960s. 


State Officials Back Veterans’ Apprentice- 
ship Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I called the attention of my col- 
leagues to the letters I have received 
from veterans’ organizations endorsing 
the Veterans’ Apprenticeship Assistance 
Act. 

Today I wish to bring to their atten- 
tion letters of support and encourage- 
ment which have been received from 
State directors of apprenticeship. 

These men are specialists in their field 
and know well the manpower needs of 
their region and the Nation. They rec- 
ognize the contribution to America 
which is made by skilled workmen, and 
they have seen the dangers in excluding 
such training from the cold war GI bill, 

Some of these State apprenticeship di- 
rectors haye made suggestions for fur- 
ther strengthening and improving the 
bill. I am open to these proposed 
amendments and have indicated my in- 
tention to bring these to the attention of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
when the bill is considered. 
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Certainly, the allowances which would 
be established by H.R. 2383 are too small 
when compared to the administration 
requests for increased Federal benefits 
for veterans engaged in academic train- 
ing. 

In any case, I believe that the expert 
opinions set forth in the letters which 
follow deserve thoughtful consideration 
from the Members of this body: 

NATIONAL ASSOCTATION OF STATE AND 
TERRITORIAL APPRENTICESHIP Di- 
“RECTORS, 

January 30, 1967. 
Congressman CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: I have read 
with interest your Fact Sheet and News Re- 
lease pertaining to the amendments to H.R. 
2383, the “cold war” GI Bill. 

Allow me to first congratulate you on your 
continuing efforts to alleviate a very serious 
omission on the part of Congress when they 
had passed the original bill. 

Iam substantially in agreement with your 
recommended amendments; however, I would 
like to point out two areas of the amend- 
ment that I feel need reconsideration, 

The first is a need to increase the maxi- 
mum combined income allowable per month. 
Your amendments proposing $410 per month 
would have the following effect on appren- 
tices starting their apprenticeship programs 
in the State of Wisconsin: 

1. The average apprentice starting an ap- 
prenticeship program in the State of Wis- 
consin, whether he has dependents or not, 
would receive approximately $50 per month 
of training assistance allowances, during the 
first four months of his program. 

2. Construction trades apprentices (who 
represent 45% of Wisconsin’s registered pro- 
grams) would receive less than $40 per 
month in training assistance allowances, re- 
gardless of the number of dependents. 

3. Manufacturing apprentices (who repre- 
gent one-third of our registered apprentices 
in the State) would receive less than $50 
per month of training assistance allowance, 
regardless of the dependents. 

To further compound the problem, the 500 
young men from the State of Wisconsin who 
have had their apprenticeship programs in- 
terrupted to enter Military Service will be 
starting at wage rates in excess of starting 
rates (i.e. previously registered time and 
possible Military Service Credit). They 
would be eligible for very limited training 
sllowances or none at all. 

In my previous correspondence with you, 
I have recommended that the combined in- 
come of training allowances and salaries for 
Veterans be $440 per month. This would 
provide for those former apprentices who 
wish to return to their apprenticeship pro- 
grams and Veterans returning who wish to 
start on an apprenticeship program, finan- 
cial assistance closer in line with today's 
economy. I urge you to give further con- 
sideration to this as I am certain the con- 
ditions would be substantially the same 
throughout the Nation. 

My other recommendation would be to 
have the training assistance allowances re- 
duced at the end of each six months period, 
instead of each four month period, This 
is particularly necessary on apprenticeship 
programs, as all apprenticeship programs in 
Wisconsin and most in the Nation, have wage 
schedules divided into six month sections 
during the term of the training program. 
Considerable cost savings could be realized 
in the administration of the program by 
matching the allowance deductions with the 
apprentice pay rate periods (six months). 
Also, as I figure it, this will not substan- 
tially increase the cost to the Government 
for allowances. The cost saving in admin- 
istration, both locally and nationally, how- 
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ever, would be significant. Example: A 
single Veteran apprentice, being paid by his 
employer #370 per month for the first six 
months of his apprenticeship program, may 
recelve from the Veteran's Administration 
$70 per month. He is on a four year ap- 
prenticeship program, so subsequently, at 
the end of four months, his monthly allow- 
ance will be reduced by one-twelfth. For 
the next four months his allowance check 
from the Veteran's Administration will be 
approximately $64.17. However, at the end 
of six months, the apprentice receives a 
regularly scheduled salary increase from his 
employer of $30 per month. This brings 
his earned salary to $400 per month, and, 
when coupled with his GI allotment, his 
income is $464.17 or $24.17 per month in 
excess of the maximum allowable of $440 
per month. Subsequently, a time consum- 
ing administrative procedure must be fol- 
lowed to get this adjustment into effect and 
generally ends up with a delay of payment 
to the veteran. This entire procedure could 
be eliminated if his training allowance ad- 
justments matched the six month wage pro- 
gression periods used by almost every ap- 
prenticeship program in this country. 

Again, my sincerest thanks for your efforts 
toward amending H.R. 2383, and I wish to 
offer any assistance to your efforts that I can, 

Please keep me informed. 

Sincerely yours, : 
CHARLES T. Nye, President, NASTAD. 

CALIFORNIA APPRENTICESHIP CoUNCIL, 

San Francisco, Calif., September 23, 1966. 
Congressman CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 

Fourth District of Wisconsin, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: Thank you 
very much for your courtesy in sending me 
& copy of your new Bill HR 16395, the Vet- 
erans Apprentinceship Assistance Act of 1966. 
The California Apprenticeship Council is 
very much interested in this new remedial 
legislation and will do everything in its power 
to support your measure. 

One comment which may be In order, the 
maximum rate of $310 per month is unreal- 
istic in California. Almost all of our ap- 
prentices start at a higher rate than that. 
Of course, this could be amended after or 
while the idea of the bill is going through 
a committee, 

I will present copies of your bill to the 
California Apprenticeship Council at their 
quarterly meeting which will be held the 
latter part of October in Fresno, California. 
I will then forward any comments they may 
have directly to you. Again, my thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. HANNA, 
Secretary. 


COLORADO APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL, 
Denver, January 30, 1967. 
Congressman CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
U.S. Congress, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ZaBLOCKI; Thank you 
for your news release dated January 15, 1967. 

Let it suffice to say that your bill, the Vet- 
eran's Assistance Act, amending the “Cold 
War” G.I. Bill is most gratifying to all of us 
— understand this necessary remedial ac- 

on. 

Our Council members and everyone inter- 
ested in apprenticeship and other on-the-job 
training for employed workers endorse and 
pledge support to your bill after they read 
it. As a person, directly involved and in- 
terested in this type of Congressional action, 
I have not solicited any reaction. The re- 
quests for information and the response 
thereto, however, have been wonderful from 
my point of view. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter to our Colorado U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen in hopes that they will be 
alerted of the reaction of our Colorado Ap- 
prenticeship Council members who are ap- 
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pointed by the Governor on a nonpolitical 
basis. 


Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
COLORADO APPRENTICESHIP 
COUNCIL. 
JohN E. Lewis, Director. 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
LABOR DEPARTMENT, 
Hartford, Conn., February 21, 1967. 
Congressman CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZaBLOCKI: I have read 
with considerable interest the News Release 
of January 17th and the copy of recom- 
mended amendments to HR 2383 submitted 
by you to this session of Congress. 

Mr, Charles Nye, President of the National 
Association of State and Territorial Appren- 
ticeship Directors in his recent correspond- 
ence with your office has expressed the views 
of those in the field of apprenticeship in rec- 
ommending the changes to the maximum 
combined income allowable per month and 
the recommendation of a six months cut- 
back in training allowance rather than the 
suggested four months cycle. 

Our experiences here in Connecticut dur- 
ing the years of Public Act 346 and Public 
Act 550 proved conclusively that this me- 
dium of federal subsidy toward the purchase 
of training opportunity was the most effec- 
tive piece of legislation ever enacted in be- 
half of our Military Service Men. 

A very high percentage of the skilled work 
force of our Connecticut industries can 
point to the benefits derived from Public Act 
346 and 550 that assisted this group of citi- 
zens to achieve full skill training in many 
of our critical occupations, 

In just one instance can I point to the 
experiences of the Norwalk, Connecticut Car- 
penters who in 1946 entered sixty-eight Vet- 
erans into as Carpenter appren- 
tices—all receiving benefits under Public Law 
346. Sixty-three of these men are still em- 
ployed as qualified craftsmen—working every 
day—or have advanced to foremen and su- 
perintendents on construction jobs. In the 
case of nine Veterans of this group, they 
form the nucleus of the contractors present- 
ly active in the field of construction in that 
city. 

The Connecticut State Apprenticeship 
Council at its next meeting, Friday, March 
17th, will take formal action recommending 
that the Connecticut Congressional Repre- 
sentatives be urged to support this excellent 
legislation. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS Yoczix, 
Chief, Apprentice Training Division. 


STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 31, 1967. 
Hon, CLEMENT J. ZABLOCEI, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washintgon, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you very kindly for 
sending me a Fact Sheet on H.R, 2383, Vet- 
eran's Apprenticeship Assistance Act. 

I believe that all apprenticeship agencies 
will be pleased with this bill if it passes 
especially with a $410 a month ceiling be- 
cause as I wrote you last fall most appren- 
tices would not receive any subsistence al- 
lowance because the starting wage of ap- 
prentices is usually at 50% of journeyman 
scale, 

Also the provision that on-the-job train- 
ing be administered by the State Department 
of Labor. There was considerable confusion 
after World War II and the Korean War G.I. 
Bill because in some states such as ours 
there was a division of responsibility, 

Thank you again. 

Sincerely yours, 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 

Prank G. MUSALA, 

Director of Apprenticeship. 


National Education Association Poll Sup- 
ports the Teacher Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
Colleagues to a recent statement by the 
National Education Association express- 
ing full support for the Teacher Corps. 

In testimony this week before the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
John Lumley, director of Federal rela- 
tions, said that the NEA has supported. 
and continued to support, the National 
Teacher Corps as an innovative experi- 
mental program to provide teachers for 
urban and rural schools with large con- 
centrations of children from low-income 
families.” 

Mr. Speaker, the NEA speaks not only 
from what its representatives here in 
Washington see, but from reports from its 
nationwide membership. In particular, 
the NEA surveyed superintendents and 
Principals who have Teacher Corps pro- 
grams in their schools. Of 88 super- 
intendents who responded, 80 found that 
the impression of their regular staff to- 
Wards the corpsman was either excellent 
or favorable. 

Of 196 principals responding to the 
Same question, 171 gave a similar fay- 
Orable response and another 18 found 
at least a neutral attitude. 

Mr. Speaker, this is compelling evi- 
dence from the people in the field, from 
the men and women responsible for 
running our schools, that members of 
the Teacher Corps are doing their job 
and are well received by their fellow 
teachers. I can think of no higher 
Praise for the Corps men and women 
than this tribute from their fellow 
teachers. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
NEA statement and a compilation of the 
Tesults of their nationwide poll in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Testimony or JOHN M. LUMLEY, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION or FEDERAL RELATIONS, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, PRESENTED TO THE 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE OF THE 
U.S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 
14, 1967 


By focusing attention on the economically 
disadvantaged, the Congress has recognized 
the importance of education in overcoming 
the problem of the poverty cycle if each in- 
dividual is to have an opportunity to achieve 
economic and social well-being. This recog- 
nition has activated public interest in an 
&ppreciation of the vital role of education. 
Although improved educational opportuni- 
tles alone cannot solve all the problems faced 
by those who live in poverty, it is encour- 
aging to note a national recognition of the 
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fact that without improved educational pro- 
grams none of the problems will be solved. 

Unfortunately, the handicap of limited 
state and local financial resources has re- 
sulted in many school districts being unable 
to meet the special needs of the economical- 
ly disadvantaged. 

We have supported, and continue to sup- 
port, the National Teacher Corps as an in- 
novative experimental program to provide 
teachers jor urban and rural schools with 
large concentration of children from low- 
income families. We believe that the trans- 
fer of this program from the Higher Educa- 
tion Act to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act is a wise and constructive ac- 
tion. NEA’s support of the program is based 
on the principle of assisting school districts 
with large numbers of disadvantaged chil- 
dren to secure highly qualified teachers. 

NEA QUESTIONNAIRE ON TEACHER CORPS 

Questionnaires were mailed to the 111 
school districts participating in the National 
Teacher Corps . We received a re- 
sponse from 79% of the superintendents and 
50% of the principals. A copy of the tabu- 
lated results Is attached. 

[From division of Federal relations, National 
Education Association, Feb. 17, 1967] 


NEA questionnaire on Teacher Corps 


1. How do you rate the preservice (sum- 
mer) training program of the teacher corps- 
men assigned to your school or school sys- 


tem? (Check one.) 

Excellent: 
Superintendent 31 
ETINGIDOIS oa see en ees ag a 59 

Adequate: 
Superintendent 44 
T E 73 

Inadequate: 

Superintendent 6 
TTT 12 

Uncertain; 

Superintendents — ~~ san wssccsssncane 7 
2 (——T—TTT—V—T—V—V—V—T—X———— 40 


2. How do you rate the inservice (follow- 
up) training that the teacher corpsmen are 
receiving at the cooperating college or uni- 
versity? (Check one.) 


Excellent: 
Superintendent 4%„ 39 
Siet. AAA 73 
Adequate: 
Superintendent 39 
r tah add eke AA 82 
Inadequate: 
Superintendents 5 
Pring pals osc A A 15 
Uncertain: 
Superintendent 5 
err ee 33 


3. What do you see as the greatest benefit 
from the Teacher Corps program? (check 
one.) 


A source of personnel available now for 
work in schools serving the poverty 


areas: 
Superintendent? 42 
M A saad T E sete 8⁴ 
A future source of qualified teachers for 
work in schools serving the poverty 
areas: 5 
Superintendent 41 
a ee ee rae eet 
Other (please explain) : 
Superintendent 5 
o TT a 


4. How do you rate the motivation of 
teacher corpsmen compared with other be- 
ginning teachers in the schools serving the 
poverty areas? (Check one.) 


Corpsmen are more highly motivated: 
Superintendents 
PLE a scree kp O A cue teers 

No difference is observed between corps- 

men and other beginning teachers: 


Superintendent 20 
Principals oct opccla eee eenan 56 
Corpsmen are not as highly motivated: 
Superintendent 4 
inert so eee tounne 21 
Uncertain: 
Superintendent??s?ss 4 
rinnt —T—LůKE[6üb 8 


5. In general, how would you describe the 


cooperation of corpsmen with your regular 
school staffs? (Check one.) 


Corpsmen are working well with the reg- 


ular staff: 
Spannen: T2: wsay 79 
PEOIA epee re nanan ene 176 
Corpsmen are not working well with the 
regular staff: 
Superintendent 3 
PPNGIDOIE | pentose seer eh ereransoden 10 
Other (please explain) : 
Superintendent 6 
Frin eps 12 


6. What is your impression of the attitude 
of your regular staff toward the Corpsmen? 
(Check one.) 


Very enthusiastic: 


Superintendent 30 
CCC —T—T—T—T—T—T—TCTVTVT—T—T—K———— ee 54 
Favorable: 
Superintendent 50 
AAA ocd E SE EE A, 117 
Unfavorable: 
Superintendent 3 
A N (oO ANOA E ET E SOARTA 7 
Neutral: 
Superintendent 5 
A ——T—T—T—T—T—T————— ans 18 


7. Please explain briefly your answer in 
Question 6 above: (The following state- 
ments are indicative of the responses of the 
superintendents and principals.) 

(a) “There have been many requests by 
regular teachers to have NTC members work 
with them in their classrooms.” 

(b) “Regular teaching staff is grateful for 
additional assistance, however, some teach- 
ers are envious of the fact that corpsmen 
are released two days a week to attend classes 
at the university while making the same 
salary.” 

(c) “The regular staff and the community 
are very enthusiastic.” 

(d) “Our teachers are pleased with the 
teacher corps and are real proud of the help 
the corps has given them. We would like to 
see the program continued.” 

(e) “At first there was distrust and sus- 
picion. Most of itis gone. Still there is envy 
and it is based on the payment received to 
go to school.” 

(f) “At first they did not understand the 
purpose of teacher corps. This is under- 
standable in view of all the delays involved. 
Congress could improve this for the future 
years by passing appropriations sooner.” 

(g) “Our staff is highly pleased with the 
enthusiasm and progress in two schools now 
using the NTC program. Both pupils and 
teachers are happy in the unusual accom- 
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plishments of this enriching approach to 
learning.” 

(h) “The interest of the corpsmen not as 
great as was anticipated. The cooperating 
college did not send us the team that we 
requested; therefore, we had to make nu- 
merous changes when they arrived in our 
system,” 

8. What are your plans for next year? 
(Check one.) 


I plan to ask for additional corpsmen: 


Principals 


I plan to keep the present corpsmen for 
the second year and then ask for 


replacements: 
Superintendents 26 
TTT 74 


I plan to keep the present corpsmen for 
the second year, but I do not think 


I will ask for replacements: 
Superintendent 5 
Principals. 655-2 rescue eon cee 14 

I plan to dismiss the present corpsmen 

at the end of the first year: 
Superintendents 2 
TTT 3 

Other (please explain): 
Superintendent? 5 
ee AT aa 33 


Notr.—If you are a principal, please answer 
Questions 9 and 10, skip Questions 11, 12, 
and 13, and continue with Question 14. 

If you are a superintendent, please skip 
Questions 9 and 10 and continue with Ques- 
tion 11. 

9. How many Corpamen are now assigned 
to your school? 

Number of Corpsmen. 

10. Including the Corpsmen now in your 
school how many Corpsmen could you use 
efficiently to supplement the services of your 
regular staff? 

Minimum number. 
Maximum number. 

11. How many schools in your system now 
have Corpsmen? 

Number of schools. 

12. How many Corpsmen are now working 
in your system? 

Number of en. 

13. What are your additional needs for 
Corpsmen? 

— Estimated 
schools. 

Estimated number of additional Corps- 
men. 

14. Please give your evaluation and any 
other comments you care to make about the 
effectiveness of the Teacher Corps as a pro- 
gram for training teachers to work in poverty 
areas. (The following statements are indi- 
cative of the responses of the superintend- 
ents and principals.) 

(a) “We believe the NTC can help us to 
do a better job in preparing children for 
productive learning. We think the school 
must do more than offer the students the 
traditional curriculum during the regular 
school day. m can introduce these 
pupils to the world outside the routine and 
provide learning situations during the school 
day that are appropriate for the individual 
and small groups.” 

(b) “The National Teacher Corps members 
are highly motivated, concerned with the 
individual child, demonstrate concern. Good 
model for traditional teachers. Establish 
rapport with students.” 

(e) “The Teacher Corps members are 
much more highly motivated to work in 
poverty sreas than the average teachers.” 

(d) “It is a very good program for training 
teachers to work in poverty areas.” 

(e) “Unlike teachers who are hired di- 
rectly from teacher colleges or other teacher 


number of additional 
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training institutions, Teacher Corps person- 
nel have been prepared for some difficult 
situations which they are likely to find in the 
inner-city schools. Because they treat the 
children with more understanding, they are 
more likely to reach the children and to do 
a more effective job than the teacher trained 
in a traditional manner.” 

15. Please give any additional comments 
about the usefulness of the work the Corps- 
men are doing now. Include here your com- 
ments about any new services or programs 
that have been possible this year because 
of the help of the Corpsmen. (The follow- 
ing statements are indicative of the responses 
of the superintendents and principals. 

(a) “Our Corps members have served our 
area well in the short time we have had 
them. The interns have performed invalu- 
able services in remedial programs for in- 
dividuals and small groups. The contact 
with the community and tts, problems have 
been useful both to the community and to 
the Corps members themselves." 

(b) “Such activities as home visits, crea- 
tive writing, tutorial services, remedial] read- 
ing instruction, and 4-H Club work are 
some of the services being performed by the 
Corpsmen. We find the members most will- 
ing to accept responsibility and to have a 
good attitude toward the children.” 

(c) “The Corpsmen on the whole are do- 
ing community work and have been able to 
greatly enrich and assist in our Title I work.” 

(d) “Use of NTC has enabled us to reduce 
the pupil-teacher ratio.” 

(e) “The shortage of teachers has been 
such that we had five classrooms without 
teachers from September to Christmas. We 
integrated the Corpsmen with a language 
arts remedial program under Title I. They 
have introduced new methods into teaching. 
They work both with the parents and with 
the children. They are very devoted and 
conscientious with the children. I only 
wish we had 25 instead of 5 that I might 
put them in all our schools. We have not 
had a single incident or problem with the 
Corpsmen. Please help to get more ade- 
quate funds so we can have more.” 

(f) “Because the interns and the team 
leader are not required to teach a full load 
of classes, they can offer individual help to 
some children. They are planning also to 
offer a new type of seminar in order to help 
some of our under-achieving students who 
might benefit from small group work. The 
preservice and inservice training stresses the 
use of innovative material and the Teacher 
Corps team is planning to experiment with 
the use of some new materials which might 
be valuable in this school and which might 
be valuable in similar schools.” 


The Status of Legislation on Laws Deal- 
ing With Emergencies Due to Labor 
Disputes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 12, 1967, I introduced, on behalf of 
myself and a bipartisan group of 15 oth- 
er Senators, Senate Joint Resolution 9, 
directing the administration to make a 
complete study of the effectiveness of our 
laws on emergencies due to labor disputes 
and to give Congress a report within 120 
days, including recommendations for im- 
provements. 
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This resolution has received wide- 
spread support, and several editorials 
have already been inserted in the RECORD. 

Recently, Dr. Spencer Garvin, chair- 
man of the department of economics and 
business at Emory and Henry College, in 
an article published in the Roanoke 
Times, has recognized the necessity of 
Congress passing some form of emer- 
gency strike legislation before an emer- 
gency exists and really calm delibera- 
tion over such important legislation 
becomes impossible. 

I am hopeful that hearings before the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee may soon 
serve fully the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Garvin's article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ECONOMIST FORESEES RASH or STRIKES DUR- 
ING 1967 

Notably absent from the President's Union 
message was any mention of strikes and 
what may be proposed for dealing with them. 
Such a reference would of course not neces- 
sarily have assured any action since the 
promise, in the 1966 Union message, to make 
proposals still awaits implementation. Dur- 
ing the airline mechanics’ strike last fall the 
President did quietly appoint a committee 
to study the problem. Publicly at least this 
committee has not been heard from since. 

Man-days lost from strikes in 1966 were 
appreciable. Preliminary data show approxi- 
mately 25 million MDLs, in contrast to 23.4 
million in 1965 and 22.9 million in 1964, and 
the worst year since 1959's incredible 69 mil- 
lion. But in view of the labor agreements 
expiring in 1966, that year was not slated to 
be one of great labor disturbance. It is 1967 
which contains the potential for walkouts. 
Among labor agreements expiring in 1967 
are: 


225.0 
140.5 


Already strikes are beginning to plague 
1967 production, so badly needed in a time 
when shortages are stoking inflationary 
pressures. Over 5,000 welfare workers in 
New York City have been out. A strike of 
1,700 grave diggers in New York City pre- 
vented interment for three weeks of about 
half that city’s 250 daily decedents, A strike 
of 1,300 teletypers almost brought the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad trains to a halt be- 
fore injunction ended the walkout. Strike 
of 5,000 transit workers in Philadelphia 
ended after one day, only because the city 
met the workers’ terms. A three-week old 
stoppage at Union Carbide's plant in Koko- 
mo, Ind., was halted only by a Taft-Hartley 
injunction for 2,100 workers producing mili- 
tary aircraft metals. A strike of 4,000 New 
York plumbers held up half a billion dollars 
worth of construction for 164 days. A strike 
by Westinghouse workers in Bloomington, 
Ind., begun Nov. 30, was still in progress as 
1967 opened. A strike by maintenance work- 
ers at a Youngstown, Ohio, hospital, has seri- 
ously affected hospital operations. A steve- 
dore walkout which closed the port of 


- 
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Cambridge, Md., ended on Jan. 1 after 74 
days. A three-month strike of 12,500 work- 
ers at General Electric’s Schenectady plant 
was finally settled Jan. 9. A strike of 6,000 
employes of New York City’s Housing Au- 
thority left half a million tenants without 
heat and hot water. Expiration of Teamster 
contracts on March 31 portends crisis. 
Auto worker agreements expire in September 
and October. The President's final scrap- 
Ping, in his Economic Report, of the ravished 
3.2 per cent wage guidelines may appear as 
an invitation to labor to shoot the moon. 

Sen. Javits of New York, meanwhile, (with 
co-sponsorship of Sens. Morse, Brewster, 
Dominick, Fannin, Fong, Hatfield, Kuchel, 
Miller, Monroney, Murphy, Pearson, Percy. 
Prouty, Scott and Thurmond), on the third 
day of the new Congress, introduced S. Joint 
Resolution 9, calling on the Secretary of 
Labor within 120 days to present to the Con- 
gress recommendations for amending the 
Rallway Labor and Labor-Management Re- 
lations Acts to provide permanent improved 
Procedures for settling emergency labor dis- 
Putes, This same behest was attached to 
the minimum wage bill last fall and passed 
by the Senate, but was quietly jettisoned in 
Joint Conference Committee. 

The relative calm of the moment appears 
a good time to consider what legislation may 
be enacted fairly to protect the nation’s 
economy from strikes, Numerous possibill- 
ties appear as solutions. Javits would have 
Sovernment take over struck facilities. 
Some argue for compulsory arbitration, en- 
forceable by court order. Others suggest 
labor courts, similar to those that have 
Worked successfully in Germany. Virtually 
any mechanism giving the government the 
Power to forbid or stop a strike under 
Significant economic provocation would be 
Sufficient. The important thing is to term- 
inate the what-to-do-about strikes inde- 
cision, As Javits has stated: “We in the 
Congress owe it to the American people first, 
to demand that the administration take a 
Stand, one way or the other; and second, to 
Move deliberately to enact legislation to pre- 
vent a repetition of the sorry spectacle of 
last year, with Congress desperately seeking 
a Solution to the airline dispute, and the 
administration absolutely powerless under 
existing law, and absolutely unwilling to ask 
for new laws, and unwilling to say it did not 
want new laws.” 


Salisbury, Md., Soldier Killed in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Jack H. Smith, of Baltimore, was re- 
cently killed in combat in Vietnam, and 
I wish both to commend his courage and 
to honor his memory by including the 
following newspaper article in the 

RD, 


Satrspury Soto KILLED IN VIETNAM 
> Sattssurr, Mp., March 15 [Special].—Pfc. 

ack H. Smith, 19, of Salisbury, was killed in 
action in vietnam Monday, the Defense De- 
Partment reported today. He had been in 
Vietnam three weeks. 4 

Pfc. Smith was killed by flying fragments 
Of a booby trap, according to a telegram re- 
del ved by his family. ` 

Pfc. Smith was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest C. Smith, of Bennett road. He had 
been in the Army since September, 1966. 
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Some Good News at Last 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist Mary McGrory, in her column 
published in the Washington Star of 
Sunday, March 19, treats a very interest- 
ing subject which might be classified as 
the White House press gap. Her column 
follows: 

Sou Goop News at Last 

The President has complained that report- 
ers look on the dark side of life and write 
only bad news. Mr. Johnson wishes they 
would report success and happy things. Here 
is a transcript of a positive press conference 
that has yet to take place in the White 
House. 

LBJ: Good afternoon, ladles and gentle- 
men. I don't suppose any of you have no- 
ticed, but I am pleased to report that spring 
is in the air, You will remember in a pré- 
yious press conference I predicted it was 
coming. I have talked with the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rusk, and the Secretary of De- 
tense, Mr. McNamara, and they agree that 
the first robin flew over the Capitol this 
morning. 

I have a brief announcement. We are 
going to make a major change in the beau- 
tification program. It is not an escalation. 
It is an intensification of what we are already 
doing in our war against ugliness—a war, 
which, I have said time and time again, we 
will negotiate any time, anywhere, at almost 
any reciprocal sign from the other side. 

Beginning in fiscal 67, we will replace all 
blue hyacinths with daffodils. In keeping 
with our State of the Union pledge to review 
constantly all programs in operation, we have 
conducted a survey and found that yellow 
is a more cheerful color. 

We are also opening a window-box project 
at the State Department. Mr. Harriman will 
be in charge. They will try to raise that 
delicate hybrid, the peace-feeler, which so 
far we have been unable to grow in Foggy 
Bottom. 

We are moving ahead in the urgent ques- 
tion of the choice of a national flower, a mat- 
ter too long unresolyed. I have appointed 
a special commission consisting of Sen. Ful- 
bright, Walter Lippmann and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. Ihave requested them to re- 
port back to us by the Fourth of July. They 
have agreed to make no public statements 
until that time. 

Now I'll be happy, as I always am, to take 
any questions you may have. 

Question: Mr. President, what is your opin- 
fon of the effect of the creeping “Lust for 
Popularity”? Is it more noxious than the 
perennial “Passion for Approval"? 

LBJ: They are both weeds and must be 
rooted out of our national life. I get sug- 
gestions from Capitol Hill and other green- 
houses urging me to agree to a permanent 
cessation of spraying. I just wish these 
amateurs had available to them all the in- 
formation which I, as Head Gardener, have 
available to me. I do not wish to quarrel 
with anyone. I believe everyone loves 
flowers, as I do. Some read different seed 
catalogues. 

Question: Do you have any travel plans, 
Mr. President, beyond your garden tour of 
Guam? 

LBJ: Why yes, as a matter of fact, I do. 
I may make a journey to Switzerland. I 
hope to have the pleasure of visiting with 
Miss Svetlana Stalin. I believe she might 
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have some valuable information about con- 
sensus-cultivation, which was the great hor- 
ticulture secret of her Daddy. 

Question: Mr. President, a change of sub- 
ject. Mr. James B. Reston, of the New York 
Times, has written that there is a decline in 
humor in Washington. Would you comment 
on this droll flaw, sir? Do you feel that peo- 
pie in the Capital are laughing less than they 
should? 

LBJ; Yes, I do, and I don't know what alls 
them. We are doing everything we can in 
the Executive Department to combat this de- 
pression. The White House has its own 
Let's-Be- Joyful“ program. Mr. Marvin 
Watson has been doing a check of the staff 
and hands “Smile” palm-cards to those he 
feels are not contributing as they might. 

We have turned up the Muzak. The Vice 
President will initiate an inter-departmental 
“Grin and Bear It Week.” We now open the 
National Security Council mi with a 
song. Mr. Rostow led us last week in “La 
Paloma.” 

We have skits and imitations at the Cabi- 
net meetings. Mr. Rusk initially had some 
trouble with his punchlines, but is now 
making steady progress. 

Frankly, we have found the hard-core of 
poverty of spirits in the Press Lobby. Re- 
porters write gloomy stories and people read 
them and get to feeling bad. It's hard to 
know where to break into the cycle. We 
have given some thought to having Bob Hope 
give the morning briefing and we are trying 
to bring a lighter touch to the news releases. 

Next week, the Marine Band will play at 
the press conference, and we will have gen- 
eral dancing. You can ask me questions 
during the slow numbers. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


You're welcome, ladies and gentlemen. 
And remember, “Look for the Silver Lining.” 


Upping the National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in the But- 
ler, Ind., Record-Herald, there was re- 
cently an editorial entitled Upping the 
National Debt.” Because it states so well 
the feeling of many good citizens, I in- 
clude it herewith. 

Urra tHe Nationa Dest 

A key House committee recently agreed to 
the Administration's request—it is now an 
annual request—to increase the maximum 
ceiling of the national debt. The committee 
agreed to an increase of six billions, whereas 
the Administration has asked for seven bil- 
lion. 

‘The national debt will thus rise to 6336 bil- 
lion, or more, from the present maximum of 
$330 billion. 

The average taxpayer may not be aware of 
the fact he Is already paying fourteen billions 
a year interest on this debt. Instead of being 
increased in these good times, the debt 
should be slowly decreased. 

The excuse today is that we must finance 
the Asian war in Vietnam, and it ts a good 
excuse. However, whether we should con- 
tinue to expand domestic aid programs to 
needy cities, areas and citizens—whether we 
can afford to—is the question. Until we end 
the war, it would be prudent to limit social, 
domestic programs. We simply can't afford 
both at the same time. 
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Yet the Johnson Administration has asked 
Congress for various domestic-spending in- 
creases for the coming fiscal year. Congress, 
it is hoped, will exhibit the fiscal respon- 
sibility needed at this critical time. 


Hawaii as a Rest and Recuperation Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF KAWAN 
IN THE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to appeals from the Hawaii congressional 
delegation last year, the Secretary of 
Defense decided in May 1966, to include 
Hawaii as a rest and recuperation center 
for Vietnam-based servicemen on an ex- 
perimental basis. Though there have 
been occasional regrettable problems 
such as mixups in hotel reservations, by 
and large the reports from our military 
people participating in the program have 
been highly laudatory, and I sincerely 
hope that this success will confirm the 
continuation of Hawaii as a rest and re- 
cuperation center on an indefinite basis. 

The success of this program has been 
clearly illustrated by a recent visitor to 
Hawaii, Maj. Joseph E. Benson, of the 
ist Cavalry Division, whose letter I would 
like to bring to my colleagues’ attention 
by inserting it in full in the Record: 

Aloha! This well known Hawalian greet- 
ing has taken on a new meaning for many 
servicemen now serving in the Republic of 
Viet Nam. 

Since October 1966, Hawall has become one 
of the Rest and Recuperation (R & R) Cen- 
ters for personnel serving in Viet Nam, and 
has since become the meeting place for many 
servicemen and their familles. 

For those unfamiliar with the R & R pro- 
gram, this is a service sponsored activity that 
permits service personnel a 5 to 7 day period 
out of the combat zone to relax and try to 
forget the demands of combat. Presently, 
personnel serving in Viet Nam have their 
choice of taking their R & R in Tokyo, Japan; 
Hong Kong, British Crown Colony; Manila, 
Philippine Islands; Bangkok, Thailand; 
Singapore; Penang, Malaysia; Kuala Lampur, 
Malaysia; Formosa, or Hawail. 

To someone who has not been in a com- 
bat zone, the need for R & R may not be 
apparent. To the thousands of personnel 
who have served their country during war 
time, and experienced the physical strain of 
combat and the emotional strain of separa- 
tion no explanation is necessary. So for the 
married man, Hawaii beckons as the solution 
to both problems, tension and separation. 

The R & R program as applied to Hawail 
iz extremely well organized and adminis- 
tered. Personnel going on R & R report to 
the R & R Processing Center at Cam Ranh 
Bay RVN for initial processing and orienta- 
tion. From there they fly to Hawaii via Pan 
American 707 jets. This service is provided 
to the military services by Pan Am for $1 a 
year. The service provided is exceptional; 
TV, stereo, and superb meals, all of 
which the serviceman has been without 
for some time, Upon arrival in Hawail, every 
effort ls made to process the individual as 
quickly as possible, He is met at the air- 
port by military transportation and taken to 
Fort DeRussy, in downtown Honolulu, for 
an additional orientation. At this time he is 
issued an "R & R Card" which permits him 
numerous discounts in the Honolulu area, 
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It is extremely impressive, and gratifying, to 
know that the people and merchants of 
Hawaii have taken this interest in the Viet 
Nam conflict. As Honolulu is predominantly 
oriented toward tourism, this reduction in 
prices for the combat veteran is especially 
noteworthy. As an example, hotel rates, 
tours; and many special attractions are nor- 
mally half price to the servicemen and his 
family, and even retall stores are granting 
discounts. At a time when the serviceman 
often. wonders “who cares,“ these consid- 
erations are especially gratifying. 

The seryiceman who decides to meet his 
wife In Hawall is taking a certain amount of 
financial and emotional risk, There are 
many things that can happen to delay or 
perhaps even cancel the R & R, but most feel 
it is well worth the risk, Service in Viet Nam 
is especially dificult during this period of 
peace,” but those of us that are here feel our 
obligations very strongly; second only to 
country is our obligation to our families, and 
the separation is particularly dimeult. The 
opportunity to be reunited with loved ones, 
even for a brief period, is worth the risks, 

Speaking as someone who has made this 
trip, I would like to say thank you to a great 
many people, and particularly to the people 
of Honolulu who made our trip so enjoyable. 
Everywhere we were welcomed by you. and 
shown the graciousness for which the 
Hawaiian people are noted, It was a mem- 
orable visit for my wife and I, a memory that 
will remain with us always. 

“War is hell,” but with experiences and 
opportunities such as this it is a little 
easier—for those who fight and for those who 
remain behind, 

Aloha, 

Maj. JOSEPH E. Benson, 
Hq. Ist Cav Div Arty (FSCC). 


Make Maximum Use of School Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent editorial, Virgil Pinkley, of the Im- 
perial Valley, Calif., News-Press, pointed 
out that we should be making much more 
use of our school and community fa- 
cilities. 

I think his remarks are very pertinent 
and I include them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

MAKE MAXIMUM USE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 

The American public ts beginning to recog- 
nize the advantages—and the neceasity—of 
multiple use of public facilities. The public 
school system is one of our largest invest- 
ments, yet in most communities school plants 
operate at capacity only seven or eight hours 
a day, 180 daya a year. The public has a 
right to demand after-hours, weekend and 
summer use of these resources when it does 
not interfere with normal] school activities. 

Schools in Imperial Valley are strategically 
located and ideally sulted to become neigh- 
borhood sports, fitness and recreation centers. 
Almost all high schools have gymnasiums, 
activity rooms, tennis courts, playing fields 
and facilities for showering and dressing. 
Some have swimming pools and special exer- 
cise and dance rooms. 

From Calexico to the Riverside County line, 
the school is the only agency with adequate 
sports and recreation facilities. In our com- 
munity, access to school facilities would 
greatly expand the available recreation re- 
sources, 
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Every community including our own should 
give serious consideration to the school-com- 
munity recreation plan, in which all re- 
sources—public and private—are pooled in 
programs providing year-around activities for 
people of all ages and varied interests. 

Of course there is more to making our 
schools neighborhood recreation centers than 
unlocking the doors and throwing out the 
balls. Supervision, instruction, equipment 
and maintenance all cost money, and good 
organization and community cooperation are 
essential, 

President Johnson, concerned about the 
lack of recreational facilities in too many 
areas throughout the nation said recently: 

Tomorrow's school will be the center of 
community life, for the grownups as well as 
the children: ‘a shopping center of human 
services.“ It might have a community health 
clinic, a public library, a theater, and recre- 
ation facilities. 

“It will provide formal education for all 
citizens—and it will not close its doors any 
more at 3 o'clock. It will employ Its bulld- 
ings around the clock and its teachers around 
the year. 

We just cannot afford to have an $85 billion 
plant in this country open less than 30 per- 
cent of the time.” 


Target Date for Subjugation: 1968 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many tax- 
payers, constituents, puzzled business- 
men, and concerned parents are writ- 
ing inquiries as to why all the emphasis 
is being placed on 1968 as the must year 
for forceful compliance with every guide- 
line, edit, and program to regulate our 
lives, our businesses, our unions, and our 
childrens’ futures, our manner of wor- 
ship in this country. 

So that all may know and remember 
the source of the pressure and the cause, 
I am asking that the international blue- 
print, that is, the U.N. resolution In- 
ternational Year for Human Rights,“ 
designating the year 1968 as the Inter- 
national Year—be printed en toto in the 
Recorp, with this question; Must the 
Governments of South Rhodesia and 
South Africa be overthrown before the 
end of 19638? 

The resolution follows: 

Text OF RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL YEAR 
yor HUMAN RIGHTs 

Date adopted: December 20, 1965. 

Vote: Adopted unanimously. 

Document numbers: Committee report to 
Assembly; Third Committee Report A/6184; 
Resolution as adopted by Assembly: 2081 
(Xxx). 

The General Assembly, Recalling its reso- 
lution 1961 (XVIII) of 12 December 1963 
designating the year 1968 as International 
Year for Human Rights, 

Considering that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights? has been an instrument 
of the highest importance for the protection 
and promotion of the rights of individuals 
and the furtherance of peace and stability, 

` Convinced that its role in the future will 
be of equal significance, 
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Considering that the further promotion 
and development of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms contributes to 
the strengthening of peace throughout the 
world and to friendship between peoples, 

Considering that racial discrimination and 
in particular the policy of apartheid consti- 
tutes one of the most flagrant abuses of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and that persistent and intense efforts must 
be made to secure its abandonment, 

Reaffirming the belief that the cause of 
human rights will be well served by an 
increasing awareness of the extent of the 
Progress made, and the conviction that the 
Year 1968 should be devoted to intensified 
National and international efforts and un- 
dertakings in the feld of human rights and 
also to an international review of the 
achlevements in this field, 

Stressing the importance of further devel- 
opment and implementation in practice of 
the principles of the protection of human 
Tights laid down in the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and 
People* and the Declaration on the Elim- 
ination of All Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion,* 

Convinced that an intensification of ef- 
forta in the intervening years will heighten 
the progress that can be made by 1968, 

Convinced further that the proposed inter- 
National review of progress in the field of 
human rights can advantageously be carried 
Out by means of an international conference, 

Noting the interim programme of meas- 
Ures and activities to be undertaken in con- 
Nexion with the International Year for Hu- 
Man Rights and in celebration of the twen- 
tleth anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, recommended by the 

on on Human Rights and set out 
in the Interim programme annexed to the 
Present resolution, 

Noting further that the Commission on 
Human Rights is continuing the preparation 
ot a programme of observances, measures and 
&ctivities to be undertaken in 1968, 

1. Calls upon States Members of the 
United Nations and members of the special- 

agencies, regional inter-governmental 
Organizations, the specialized agencies, and 
the national and international organizations 
concerned, to devote the year 1968 to intensi- 
fied efforts and undertakings in the field of 
human rights, including an international re- 
view of achievements in this field; 

2. Urges Member States to take appropri- 
ate measures in preparation for the Interna- 
tional Year for Human Rights, and in par- 
ticular to emphasize the urgent need to elim- 
inate discrimination and other violations of 
human dignity, with special attention to the 
abolition of racial discrimination and in par- 
Ucular the policy of apartheid; 

3. Invites all Member States to ratify be- 
fore 1968 the Conventions already concluded 

the feid of human rights, and in particu- 

T the following: z 

Supplementary Convention on the Aboli- 

of Slavery. the Slave Trade and Institu- 
tions and Practices similar to Slavery; ‘ 

International. Labour Organisation Con- 
vention concerning the Abolition of Forced 
Labour; = 

International Labour Organisation Con- 
Yention concerning Discrimination in Re- 
Spect of Employment and Occupation; * 

International Labour Organisation Con- 
vention concerning Equal Remuneration for 

nand Women Workers for Work of Equal 
Value: 7 

International Labour Organisation Con- 
vention concerning Freedom of Assoclatlon 
and Protection of the Right to Organize; $ 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Sultural Organization Convention against 

iscrimination in Education; “ 
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Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide; * 

Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women; * 

International Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Racial Discrimination; * 

4. Decides to hasten the conclusion of the 
following draft conventions so that they may 
be open for ratification and accession If pos- 
sible before 1968; 

Draft Covenant on civil and political 
rights; 

Draft Covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights; 

Draft International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Religious 
Intolerance; 

Draft Convention on Freedom of Infor- 
mation; 

5. Decides to complete by 1968 the consid- 
eration and preparation of the draft declara- 
tions which have been approved by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and by the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women; 

6. Approves the interim programme of 
measures and activities envisaged for the 
United Nations annexed to the present reso- 
lution and requests the Secretary-General to 
proceed with the arrangements for the meas- 
ures to be undertaken by the United Nations 
set out in the annex; 

7. Invites Member States to consider, in 
connexion with the International Year for 
Human Rights, the possible advantage of 
undertaking, on a regional basis, common 
studies in order to establish more effective 
protection of human rights; 

8. Invites regional inter-governmental or- 
ganizations with competence in the field to 
provide the international conference en- 
visaged for 1968 with full information on 
their accomplishments, programmes and 
other measures to realize protection of hu- 
man rights; 

9. Invites the Commission of the Status 
of Women to participate and co-operate at 
every stage in the preparatory work for the 
International Year for Human Rights: 

10, Requests the Secretary-General to 
transmit the present resolution and the 
interim programme annexed thereto to 
States Members of the United Nations and 
members of the specialized agencies, regional 
inter-governmental organizations, the spe- 
clalized agencies, and the interested interna- 
tional organizations: 

11, Recommends that, in view of the his- 
torie importance of the observance of the 
International Year for Human Rights, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization should be urged to 
mobilize the finest resources of culture and 
art in order to lend the International Year 
for Human Rights, through literature, music, 
dance, cinema, television and all other forms 
and media of communication, a truly uni- 
versal character; 

12. Commends to the States, regional in- 
ter-governmental organizations, egencies and 
organizations mentioned in paragraph 10 
above the programme of measures and activ- 
ities set out in the annex and invites their 
co-operation and participation in this pro- 
gramme with a view to miaking the celebra- 
tions successful and meaningful; 

13. Decides that, in order to promote fur- 
ther the principles contained in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, to develop 
and guarantee political, civil, economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights and to end all dis- 
crimination and denial of human rights and 
fundamental freedom on grounds of race, 
colour, sex, language, or religion, and in par- 
ticular to permit the elimination of apart- 
heid; an international conference on human 
rights should be convened during 1968 in 
order to: 

(4) Review the progress which has-been 
made in the field of human rights since the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 

(b) Evaluate the effectiveness of the 
methods used by the United Nations in the 
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field of human rights, especially with respect 
to the elimination of all forms of racial 
discrimination and the practice of the policy 
of apartheid; 

(c) Formulate and prepare a programme 
of further measures to be taken subsequent 
to the celebrations of the International Year 
for Human Rights; 

14. Decides to establish a Preparatory Com- 
mittee, In consultation with the Commission 
on Human Rights, consisting of seventeen 
members to complete the preparation for the 
International Conference on Human Rights 
in 1968 and in particular to make proposals 
for the consideration of the General Assem- 
bly regarding the agenda, duration and venue 
of the Conference and the means of defraying 
the expenses of the Conference, and to or- 
ganize and direct the preparation of the 
necessary evaluation studies and other doc- 
umentation; 

15, Requests the President of the General 
Assembly to appoint the States to the Prep- 
aratory Commitee, eight of which shall be 
States represented on the Commission on 
Human Rights and two of which shall be 
States represented on the Commission on the 
Status of Women; 

16. Requests the Secretary-General to ap- 
point an Executive Secretary for the Con- 
ference from within the Secretariat and to 
provide the Preparatory Committee with all 
necessary assistance; 

17. Requests the Preparatory Committee to 
report on the progress of the preparation in 
order that such reports might be considered 
by the General Assembly at its twenty-first 
and twenty-second sessions. 


ANNEX: INTERNATIONAL YEAR FoR HUMAN 
RIGHTS; INTERIM PROGRAMME 


I. THE THEME OF CEREMONIES, ACTIVITIES AND 
CELEBRATIONS “ 


It Is recommended that the programme of 
measures and activities to be undertaken 
throughout the International Year for 
Human Rights should be calculated to en- 
courage, on as wide a basis as possible, both 
nationally and internationally, the protec- 
tion of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms and to bring home to all the people the 
breadth of the concept of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in all its aspects. The 
theme of the ceremonies, activities and cele- 
brations should be: Greater tion and 
full enjoyment of the fundamental freedoms 
of the individual and of human rights every- 
where”. The aim should be to dramatize 
universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all, without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion. 


H. A YEAR OF ACTIVITIES * 


It Is agreed that all the participants in 
the celebrations should be Invited to devote 
the year 1968 as a whole to activities, cere- 
monies and observances relating to the 
question of human rights. International or 
regional seminars, national conferences, lec- 
tures and discussions on the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and on other 
declarations and instruments of the United 
Nations relating to human rights, may be 
organized throughout the year. Some coun- 
tries will wish to stress the entire content 
of the Declaration, as further elaborated in 
later United Nations human rights pro- 
grammes. Some participating countries may 
wish to emphasize, during particular periods 
of the International Year for Human Rights, 
rights and freedoms in connexion with which 
they heve faced special problems. During 
each such period the Governments would re- 
view, against the standards set by the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and 
other declarations and instruments of the 
United Nations relating to human rights, 
their domestic legislation and the practices 
within their society In respect of the par- 
ticular right or freedom which is the subject 
of that period's observances. They would 
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assess the extent to which the right had 

been effectively secured and would give pub- 

Hcity to it and make special efforts to pro- 

mote among their citizens a basic under- 

standing of its nature and significance so 
that the gain already made might not easily 
be lost in the future, To the extent that 
the right or freedom had not yet been ef- 
fectively secured, every effort would be made 
during the period towards its achievement. 

In the choice of subjects, priority could of 

course be given to those rights of a civil and 

political character and those of an economic, 
social and cultural character. 

A. Measures to be undertaken by the United 
Nations in the period prior to the begin- 
ning of the International Year for Numan 
Rights 

1. Elimination of Certain Practices“ 


Believing that certain practices which con- 
stitute some of the grosser form of the de- 
nial of human rights still persist within the 
territories of some Member States, the Com- 
mission on Human Rights recommends that 
the United Nations adopt and set before the 
Member States as a target to be achieved by 
the end of 1968 the complete elimination of 
the following violations of human rights: 

(a) Slavery, the slave trade, institutions 
and practices similar to slavery, and forced 
labour; 

(b) All forms of discrimination based upon 
race, sex, language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social or ethnic origin, 

rty, birth or other status; 

(e) Colonialism and the denial of freedom 
and independence. 

2. International Measures for the Protection 
and Guarantee of Human Rights * 

Measures for the effective implementation 
of the rights and freedoms set forth in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
other declarations and instruments of the 
United Nations relating to human rights 
have been under consideration in the United 
Nations for many years. The Commission on 
Human Rights is confident that action on 
the draft Covenant on civil and political 
rights and the draft Covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights, and measures of 
implementation, and on the other conven- 
tions or international agreements in the 
field of human rights listed in the draft reso- 
lution prepared by the Commission in 1964 
for consideration by the General Assembly, 
will be completed before the beginning of 
the International Year for Human Rights. 
If, however, by the beginning of 1968, inter- 
national machinery for the effective Imple- 
mentation of these covenants and conven- 
tions or international agreemente does not 
form part of the instruments adopted, inter- 
national measures for the guarantee or pro- 
tection of human rights should be a subject 
of serious study during tie International 
Year for Human Rights. 


B. Measures to be undertaken by member 
states in the period prior to the beginning 
of the International Year for Human 
Rights 

3. Review of National Legislation 


Governments are invited to review their 
national legislation against the standards of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and other declarations and instruments of 
the United Nations relating to human rights, 
and consider the enactment of new or the 
amending of existing laws to bring their 
legislation into conformity with the princi- 
ples of the Declaration and other declarations 
and instruments of the United Nations relat- 
ing to human rights. 


4. Machinery for Implementation on the 
National Level“ 


All Member States are invited, as one of 
the measures they will undertake in con- 
nexion with the International Year for Hu- 
man Rights, to establish or refine, if necessary 
2 the end of 1968, their national machinery 

for giving effect to the fundamental rights 
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and freedoms. If, for exampie, within any 
Member States, arrangements do not exist 
which will enable individual persons or 
groups of persons to bring before independ- 
ent national tribunals or authorities any 
complaints they may have concerning the 
violation of their human rights and obtain 
effective remedies, the Member States should 
be invited to undertake that such arrange- 
ments will be introduced. If such arrange- 
ments already exist, the Member States 
should be invited to undertake to refine and 
improve them. This is not a recommenda- 
tion that any particular improvement in 
machinery should be introduced. In one set 
of circumstances what may be needed is the 
establishment of a special court; m another 
the appointment of an Ombudsman or Pro- 
curator-General or similar official; in an- 
other simply the setting up of Offices to 
which individual citizens may bring their 
complains, The determination as to what 
machinery or improvement in machinery is 
required for giving effect to the fundamental 
rights and freedoms would be within the sole 
discretion of the Government concerned. _ 


5. National Programme of Education on 
Human Rights 

Believing that there are limits to the ef- 
fectiveness of laws in making the enjoyment 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
& reality, the Commission is convinced that 
a concentration of effort on legal and instt- 
tutional guarantees of human rights, al- 
though it will go far towards the achieve- 
ment of objectives we seek, will not go all 
the way. Attention needs to be concen- 
trated, in addition, on means of changing 
some old ways of thinking on these subjects, 
and of rooting out deep-seated prejudices in 
regard to race, colour, sex, religion and so on. 
In short, it Is necessary to embark upon a 
complementary programme of education, in- 
cluding both adult and child education de- 
signed to produce new thinking on the pnrt 
of many people in regard to human rights. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that an in- 
tegral part of any programme of intensifica- 
tion of effort to be undertaken in the next 
three years should be a world-wide educa- 
tional programme in human rights. Such an 
educational programme would be consistent 
with the objectives of the United Nations 
Development Decade and also with the ob- 
jectives in the field of human rights the 
proposed United Nations Training.and Re- 
search Institute. This programme should 
aim at mobilizing some of the energies and 
resources of: 

(a) Universities, colleges and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning, private and pub- 
lic, within Member States; 

(0) The teaching staff of primary and 
secondary schools; 

c) Foundations and charitable, scientific 
and research institutions; 

(d) Media of information and mass com- 
munication, including the Press, radio and 
television; 

(e) Interested non-governmental 
nizations; 
towards the education of the people, adults 
and children, about the state of human 
rights in their communities and elsewhere, 
and about the further steps which need 
to be taken to secure the fullest and 
most effective realization of these rights. 
Member States with federal systems of gov- 
ernment are called upon to encourage the 
activities in the fleld of human rights of 
local and state educational Institutions. 

It would guarantee the success of this edu- 
cational effort if the national leaders within 
Member States would give it every encour- 
agement, Within this effort Governments 
would organize conferences of universities 
and other institutions of higher learning 
within their territories and tnvite them to 
consider how the curricula and their teaching 
programmes can be utilized to improve the 
awareness in the student population of the 
fundamental questions of human rights, 
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how their research programmes might be di- 
rected to this end, and how they can co- 
Operate with other interested organizations, 
through extra-mural and other programmes, 
in furthering the alms of adult education 
in human rights. In this context, studies 
of local customs and traditions could be un- 
dertaken by national authorities with a view 
to examining to what extent they might be 
fostering and encouraging attitudes or values 
contrary to the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and how these 
customs and traditions can be eventually 
eliminated. Charitable and philanthropic 
foundations might be invited to consider 
making grants for programmes d research 
and study in this feld and to make bursaries 
and fellowships available for research tn hu- 
man rights. Responsible authorities of col- 
leges, and of elementary and secondary 
schools, could be Invited to review their cur- 
ricula and textbooks in order to eradicate 
bias, intentional and unintentional, towards 
the preservation of ideas and concepts con- 
trary to the principles of the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights, and to introduce 
courses of study which positively promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, 

It has been noticed with appreciation that 
certain universities have already included in 
their curricula courses in the international 
protection of human rights; other univer- 
sities could be guided by such programmes 
and benefit by those experiences, Attention 
is also called to the UNESCO Associated 
Schools Project in Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding. 

Governments might also convene, or give 
encouragement to the convening of, con- 
ferences amongst the radio and television 
broadcasting services Within their territorics, 
inviting them to consider how their facil- 
ities might most usefully co-operate with 
other organizations within the country, and 
with international agencies, in advancing the 
effort to educate the people into greater re- 
spect for individual rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

The specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, especially the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
and the International Labour Organisation, 
can make a particularly valuable contribu- 
tion towards the intensification of the edu- 
cational effort with the co-operation of Unit- 
ed Nations regional institutes, bearing in 
mind Economic and Social Council rezolu- 
tion 958 D I (XXXVI) of 12 July 1963. It 
is recommended that they should be invited 
to do 80. 

[On 21 December, the President of the 
General Assembly, in pursuance of the above 
resolution, appointed the following 17 States 
to the Preparatory Committee for the Inter- 
national Conference on Human Rights: Can- 
ada, France, India, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Philippines, Poland, Som- 
alia, Tunisia, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, United Kingdom, Uruguay, United 
States and Yugoslavia.] 


General Assembly resolution 217 (A) (III) 
of 10 December 1948. 

General Assembly resolution 1514 (XV) 
of 14 December 1960. 

General Assembly resolution 1904 (XVIII) 
of 20 November 1963. 

*United Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 266 
(1956), No, 3822, 

s Ibid., vol. 32 (1959), No, 4648. 

* Ibid., vol. 362 (1960), No. 5181. 

*Ibid., vol 165 (1953), No. 2181. 

* bid., vol. 68 (1950) , No. 881. 

* Ibid., vol. 429 (1962), No, 6193. 

1 Ibid., vol. 78 (1951), No. 1021. 

1t Fbid., vol. 193 (1954), No. 2613. 

General Assembly resolution 2106 (XX) 
of 21 December 1965. 

See E/CN.4/886, paras, 46-52, and recom- 
mendation I (para. 52). 

“ Ibid., paras. 53-58, and recommendation 
II (para. 58). 
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bid, paras. 73-67, and recommendation 
V (para. 77), as well as paras. 424-425. 

“Ibid, paras 93-99, and recommendation 
VI (para. 99). 

it Ibid., paras. 116-120, and recommenda- 
tion XI (para. 120). 

“ oid., pars. 121-129, and recommendation 
XII (para. 129). 

„Idi, para. 130, and recommendation 
XIII in the same paragraph. 


A Difference in Powell, Dodd Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial in the March 17 Peoria Journal 
Star seems to hit the nail on the head 
With respect to the two cases of Mr. 
Powell and Senator Dopp. I insert the 
€ditorial at this point: 

A DIFFERENCE IN POWELL, DODO Cases 


About the only thing that we feel can be 
responsibly said as yet about the Sen. Dodd 
Quiry, is that such an inquiry is proper, 
Should be made, and the action decision 
7 0 based on the fullest possible informa- 
Tt will inevitably be compared with the 
ell case, and at this point the only 
comparison available to date is that Dodd 
has submitted to the inquiry. has cooperated 
With it, has submitted to examination and 
answered questions about the minutest 
details of his financial operations—and that 
ell did none of these things. 
Dodd, in fact, accepts his responsibility 
answer questions about his personal 
re es including outright gifts from pri- 
ate citizens. 
The Powell case concerned only public 
ds, not his private sources of income; 
ipacerned substantially larger sums of money 
han any involved thus far in the Dodd case; 
and Powell refused to answer questions about 
Public moneys, and denied the right of 
w-Congressmen to take an interest in 
23 he did with anybody's money—much 
ess his own. 
fs This dramatic difference has nothing what- 
SA to do with the evidence of misconduct or 
tt Misconduct on the part of either, but 
has a significance that may be even more 
Serious so far as the progress of this nation 
Socially in racial understanding is concerned. 
his Simple fact is that Dodd couldn't defy 
4 Tellows, He could not fall back on an 
PPeal or a charge of race prejudice. Powell 
Could and did. 
© fact that Powell did this, and that 
ui tactics had such a powerful appeal and 
dere among Negroes is the most unfor- 
nate result of the whole mess. 
+ the first time, many Americans shocked 
Ne ent years by the full realization that 
bree have been subjected to such race 
Aude over a long period of time, are now 
5 Ng shocked by the evidences of intense 
wan u dude by Negroes directed against 


cont is natural and understandable as a 
Sequence of our history, but what grieves 
is J Of us is the fact that this understand- 
g alone doesn't prevent the unhappy con- 
ecquences. 
p While progress has been made to break 
ban the barriers of white prejudice, new 
thr lers seem to be in the process of creation 
eee such evidences of Negro prejudice. 
is Hard to see how any real answer to 
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the common problem of all is going to come 
until there is a potent feeling against race 
prejudice, itself, wherever appealed to and 
whomever displays it—instead of a group 
that is only sensitive to “white prejudice” 
and another that is only sensitive to “Negro 
prejudice.” 

As long as the only evil many citizens see 
or look to see is “white prejudice and dis- 
crimination,” and another group only see 
or seek to see is “Negro prejudice and dis- 
erminatory demands for special treatment,” 
the real evil is neglected. 

The evil is racial prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, wherever practiced. And attention to 
that evil, as such, is being neglected, by 
Negroes and whites alike where attention 
would do the most good—in our own actions 
an dsocial contacts in our own groups, what- 
ever they may happen to be. 

Too much of the time we are fostering the 
evil of racial prejudice in our midst by the 
very means and methods with which we at- 
tack It in others. 

And where can that possibly end? Only 
in greater evils than ever, and a dreary future 
in race relations that is the last thing any 
of us of any skin shade need, 


Urban and Rural Poor 
SPEECH - 
HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to comment on one of the proposals in 
the message on urban and rural poor 
ys the President sent to the Congress 

ay. 

This is the proposal that would lift the 
ceiling on the amount of insured loans 
that can be made for rural community 
water and sewer systems. 

This is a step in the right direction. 

There are thousands of rural commu- 
nities that are standing still today be- 
cause they lack a modern water system. 
There are thousands of rural communi- 
ties today in which the health of the peo- 
ple is endangered because of a lack of a 
modern waste disposal system. 

Far too many years we have turned our 
backs on our rural communities. As a 
result, all of the talented young people, 
all of the skilled people, and many of the 
unskilled, have left their home communi- 
ties, their towns, and their villages and 
migrated to the urban centers. 

Sometimes for the talented this has 
worked out well. 

Usually for the unskilled it has meant 
a place on an urban welfare roll. 

In all cases this migration has spelled 
disaster for rural America. 

If we can equip our rural communities 
with modern water and sewer systems 
just as we equipped them with electricity 
we will soon haye a renaissance in rural 
America. 

Industries will be attracted to rural 
sites. 

Young people will decide to make their 
living in the community they were born 
and raised in. A better balance will de- 
velop between our urban and rural areas. 

This is a sound proposal, Mr. Speaker, 
and I want to commend the President 
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and the Secretary of Agriculture for 
making the recommendation to lift the 
ceiling on insured loans. 


Russians Seen Urging on Viet Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent article by David Lawrence, pub- 
lished in the Washington Star, gives a 
very good analysis as to why the Rus- 
sians are not interested in establishing 
peace in Vietnam. His article follows: 

Russians SEEN UsGInc oN Viet Reps 


Perhaps the CIA hasn't on file the message 
that follows, but certainly an efficient in- 
telligence agency in the midst of war must 
haye an equivalent record of what the Soviet 
Union has recently been telling its avowed 
ally—the North Vietnamese government in 
Hanoi. If revealed, it doubtless would be 
discovered that the Russians had said: 

“Keep on fighting. Keep on demanding 
peace, and be sure to insist that the Amer- 
icans stop the bombing and send their troops 
back home. The United States government 
is getting discouraged. The people are 
divided. A few days ago 2,400 college pro- 
fessors issued a statement demanding that 
the bombing be stopped. Senator Robert 
Kennedy urges virtually the same thing and 
they say he is running for President and can 
defeat Johnson. 

“Don't worry about your casualties. You 
are inflicting greater damage on South Viet- 
nam and on the Americans. Your mortar 
fire is excellent, and don't worry if you kill 
civilians, too. The American's haven't been 
told much about this—they are being told 
instead that only their planes kill civilians. 

“You can win the war. The Americans 
will sooner or later stop the bombing, and 
you, of course, will keep up your guerrilla 
fighting and terrorism. You don’t have to 
agree to anything in advance to get the 
Americans to stop bombing. 

“We know you need weapons and supplies, 
and we have sent you more in the first two 
months of this year than we did all last 
year—including larger mortars and rocket 
launchers. We're sending lots of it by ship, 
but most of it is going overland. The enemy 
will not dare to bomb us. They didn't bomb 
the supply lines north of the Yalu River in 
the Korean War, even though the US, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended it. 

“The Americans will soon tire of the war 
and try to wiggle out somehow, but don’t 
forget—your terms must be unconditional 
surrender. The United States is us 
for peace. It is even trying to butter us up 
by a mew consular treaty that gives us a 
chance to put more of our agents in Amer- 
ican cities. And now we seem to have the 
Senate on our side, as the members are 
openly saying they do not want to offend us. 

“It's true Premier Kosygin talked peace 
when he was in London, but some of the 
other leaders in the Kremlin reprimanded 
him a bit when he got back. Anyway, he 
gave the Americans the impression that, If 
they curry favor with us, they'll be better of 
and that maybe we'll end the war in Viet- 
nam. But we have told the world that we 
haven't a thing to do with your policies and 
that you make your own decisions, So we 
keep on urging the Americans to stop the 
bombing ‘unconditionally and permanently.’ 
We expect shortly more college professors in 


` 
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America to sign petitions demanding the 
same thing.” 

Meanwhile, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
speaks frankly to the American people and 
describes how utterly ineffective have been 
the efforts to get the North Vietnamese to a 
conference to discuss the ending of the war. 

He said last Sunday on the TV program 
Issues and Answers” over the ABC network: 

“Now when the other side insists that the 
cessation of bombing must be unconditional 
and permanent, we need to know what is 
going to happen. If we give a commitment 
that we will stop the bombing permanently, 
we need to know what is going to happen, 
and thus far no one—Mr. Kosygin, the sec- 
retary general of the U.N., Hanoi, anyone— 
no one has been able to give us the slightest 
indication—I say ‘able,’ or perhaps willing— 
to give us the slightest indication as to what 
the result would be if we stopped the 
bombing.” 

But the mystery of it all is how the Soviet 
Union and, indeed, the Red Chinese get away 
with their outright aid to the enemy of the 
United States in Vietnam, Nor has the 
American government gone into the public 
forum to tell the world that the Soviet Union 
is deliberately preventing the war in Viet- 
nam from coming to an end. 


Schoolchildren Used as Guinea Pigs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the more 
light that is shed on the works of Com- 
missioner Harold Howe II, the more we 
wonder if his interest is in teaching the 
children of America to train their minds 
to think and reason or if he is pursuing 
some guideline to destroy public educa- 
tion, 

For certain, he obviously seeks to re- 
tard or punish the well-behaved children 
who desire an education because at every 
move he plots how to use the good stu- 
dent as a teaching aid for the benefit of 
his untouchables. Poor Mr. Howe, he 
must be a miserable, mixed-up man to 
hate good little boys and girls this way. 

The article “What To Do With the 
‘Gouster’?” appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star for March 18, 1967. I in- 
clude the column here with my remarks 
and urge my colleagues to read of the 
deplorable goings on under our new fed- 
eralized reform schools: 

Wuar To Do WITH THE “GOUSTER”? 

A few weeks ago there appeared in both the 
Chicago Dally News and The Washington 
Star articles about what are politely described 
as “difficult schools” in each city. 

‘The situation is now so chaotic in Chicago's 
all-black South Side Schools, according to 
Daily News reporter Norman Mark, that the 
teacher dropout rate is “astronomical.” In 
one high school 41 of 85 teachers are in their 
first year. 

So an outfit called the Center for Inner 
City Studies has set itself up with a quarter 
million dollar federal grant in a program to 
“sensitize the teacher to intercultural needs.” 
This sounds grand, but if Mark has accurately 
described the program, one begins to wonder 
whether the teacher is supposed to uplift 
the child or just join him in jive talk. 

Stanley Newman, described as “urban an- 
thropologist,” proudly told how one teacher 
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awakened a flicker of interest in Shake- 

's Othello by telling the class it was 
“about a fay chick who gets strung out over 
a blood and her daddy doesn’t like it.” 

If you have to give this kind of a synopsis, 
obviously the class isn’t ready for any degree 
of Shakespeare. He didn't write in basic 
English. 

Teachers are warned that a gouster“ is 
a Negro teen whose reputation is bulit on 
violence and teachers must be careful not to 
rile him. 

“My hunch would be,” sald Newman, “that 
almost every time we read in the paper that 
a teacher got hit it was because she ‘puts 
down’ the gouster in her class. His only 
resort to protect his ‘rep’ is violence.“ 

According to reporter Mark, the Center 
teaches that when a boy is asked to remove 
his hat in the classroom and responds with 
obscene language, the teacher must not re- 
spond with anger and shock, for this “closes 
off further communication.” 

Well, nuts! 

Why not turn the school over to the “goust- 
ters“ and let them teach Shakespeare. 

In Washington, John Stacks, reporter for 
The Star, describes. the opening of class in 
a slum junior high school. It took ten min- 
utes to establish enough order to start the 
discussion, another ten to introduce the sub- 
ject. Then a drunken boy pushed a gir) and 
the class fell apart. Nothing was done about 
the boy. He finally wandered out. 

The new principal of this school has, ac- 
cording to Stacks, “tried not to add to the 
heavy burden of hostility the children bring 
into the building.” She has tried to change 
harsh, authoritarian methods to “more open, 
reasoning methods.” But her teachers say 
her efforts have increased the chaos and de- 
prived them of the classroom order they need. 

I suspect, alas, that the educational system 
that tries to smother hoodlumism with love 
is bound to fail. The kid who pulls a knife 
on a teacher is not an admirer of forebear- 
ance. Reasoning with a vicious boy-drunk 
may be something like reasoning with Hit- 
ler or Mao Tse-tung. 

Testing the teacher is not the invention of 
the slum school. Edward Eggleson, in his 
“Hoosier Schoolmaster,” described conditions 
on the frontier 100 years ago. The over- 
grown bully always tried to lick the teacher, 
and the success or failure of the school de- 
pended on the outcome, 

Much bosh has been written to the effect 
that teachers in slum schools must not show 
impatience with slovenly, ungrammatical 
speech of their charges lest this hurt their 
pride and make them resentful. Hooey! 

We have generations of very useful slum 
schools filled with immigrant children who 
spoke no English at all. No one tolerated 
brawls. Nor did teachers try to grabble with 
pupils in Low German or Yiddish or Neapoll- 
tan Italian. They pounded in the princi- 
ples of correct speech, and many of the kids 
went on to become polished and eminently 
successful users of their new tongue. 

The more we have tried to find subtle sub- 
stitutes for simple discipline and integrity 
the more “difficult” our slum schools haye 
become. So now U.S, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Harold Howe II wants to cure the 
mess by eliminating nelghborhood schools al- 
together and mixing all kids up in huge 
“learning centers.“ And the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission has demanded that all schools 
suburban and city, be forced to achleve the 
same “racial balance.” 

Well, what do we do with the “gousters?” 
2 spread the cancer of indiscipline and 

ot 

There can be no effective teaching with- 
out order. If we can't sober up the drunken 
brawler in seventh grade we must remove 
him. And if any smart aleck insists on wear- 
ing his hat in class we must knock {t off. 

Otherwise, we rob and ruin the teacher- 
ables, 
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What's Lansing Doing With All That 
Money?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, two 
energetic and excellent Detroit Free 
Press employees have prepared the fol- 
lowing article on, What's Lansing Do- 
ing With All That Money?“ Lansing 18 
the State capital of Michigan. Because 
this article probably echoes in every 
State capital, I am inserting it in the 
Recorp for everyone to read: 

WHAT'S LANSING Dorna WIH ALL THAT 

Money? 

(Tazes promise to dominate the 1967 
Michigan Legislature. Just about everyone 
says there ts a need for “tax reform”, a phrase 
that covers a multiude of meanings. A state 
income tar has been proposed by Gov. Ròm- 
ney, And just a few months ago we were 
reading about state surpluses. What does 
the state do with the money we send it? 
You don’t know how compler that question 
can become until you begin to try to an- 
swer it. Tom Shawver, our politics writer, 
and Roger Lane, our Lansing Bureau chief, 
spent weeks looking at figures and records. 
Today, they try to give you some idea of 
how all your tar moncy gets gobbled up.) 

(By Roger Lane and Tom Shawver) 

Where in thunder does all the money go 
the hundreds of millions we send to Lansing? 

The answer in a nutshell: Every year it 
takes more cash to pay more officials to pro- 
vide more services for more people. 

Sure, but how is it that while state popu- 
lation goes from 8 million to 84 million in 
five years, general state spending doubles to 
$1.153 billion? 

That's what the figure will be if the Legis- 
lature adopts Gov. Romney’s budget this 
spring. 

Inflation is part of it. And more school 
kids and teachers—several times what simple 
population figures would indicate, More so- 
cial workers, too, and more state policemen, 
doctors, engineers, conservation men and 
stenos on the state payrolls, 

New buildings; of course. More judges: 
courtrooms and court reports and inspectors 
of meat, polluted air and beauty parlors. 
Like most people, they all get paid more, 
often considerably more, than five or te? 
years ago. 

But there's a lot more government, too, 
and government js breaking costly new 
ground once considered outside its domain. 

One of many examples are the 40 com- 
munity day-care centers which relieve har- 
ried parents from round-the-clock care 
severely retarded children and adults, The 
1967 bill for this service for 800 children 
and 200 adults will climb past $2 million 
Three years ago, the program didn't exist 

Scores of other services have been added 
in recent years. Many are responsive to the 
changing fabric of a growingly afluent 807 
elety—the demands of working mothers, city 
dwellers seeking outdoor fun, rising health 
standards, and a more sensitive public con- 
science. 

In 1910, the state levied taxes totaling 
$4,73 million. Liquor taxes produced $2 mll- 
lion, property taxes the rest. Revenues 
soared to around $100 million in 1932, 81 
billion in 1959 and beyond $2 billion in 1965. 
Money pours in from taxes on everything 
from beer to business receipts, 

Surveying the mushrooming state govern- 
ment, the Citizens Research Council in 1965 
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determined that in the ensuing fiscal year 
State agencies would spent $264 million on 
117 programs non-existent a decade earlier. 

Fourteen brand new programs included the 
Human Resources Council, Romney's do-it- 
yourself Great Society agency; a clamored- 
for police training academy; state meat in- 
Spection; day-care for the severely mentally 
retarded, and state absorption of county 
Welfare departments. 

Soon after, the Legislature approved prop- 
rety tax exemptions for elderly homeowners, 
a $16-milllon-a-year item; a new commis- 
sion to regulate air pollution; the Motor 
Vehicle Accident Claims Fund to protect 
Uninsured drivers. The latter fund, expected 
to pay out $3 million in 1967-68, will be ad- 
ministered by 133 persons at a cost of more 
than $2 million, 

A spate of legislation also produced a 
Multimillion-dollar program of state-paid 
tultion grants to subsidize private colleges, 
extension of so-called auxillary services in 
Public schools to private and parochial 
Schools, financing of new four-year state 
Colleges at Flint, Saginaw and Grand Rapids, 
and a program to license marriage counselors. 

The binge in the latest new government 
Projects can be traced partly to a bulging 
State Treasury surplus that zoomed to $167 
Million in mid-1966 before starting to sub- 
Side. With the people's gold glowing there 
in heaps, legislators were stripped of the 
familiar “we can’t afford it" defense against 
assaults from all sides. 

A change in mood may set in now that 
treasury balances are nosediving. ‘The best 
Condition is to be flirting with a deficit,” 
Said Sen. Michael J. O'Brien (D-Detroit). 
“Then everybody pay a lot closer attention 
to what's being done with money.” 

Next to taxes, the next most certain thing 
in government is growth. Once started, a 
new program goes only one way—up. 

Taken together, even the little ones con- 
tribute their share, 

The State Electrical Administrative Board 
Was created 10 years ago, The first year 
diu came to $13.900, The cost now is about 
$200,000 

Ald to Dependent Children of the Unem- 
Ployed (ADCU) was set up three years ago 
With a $2.1-million price tag. It has grown 

Scope and so has the annual cost, now 
$9 million plus. 

In the placid, relatively untroubled 1920's, 
Gov. Alex Groesbeck headed an executive 
Office staff of five. Now, 40 years later, 
Gov. Romney is asking for 198 helpers and 
$2.43 million for front office operations. The 
Budget Bureau and Bullding Division, with 
Some 90 employes, were taken directly un- 
der the executive wing in the 1965 state 
Sovernment reorganization. Creation of the 

uman Resources Council added 23 more. 

A traditionally high wage state, Michigan 

done handsomely by its public employes. 

ey consistently rank at or near the top 

Nationally in pay-benefit levels, Fringe 
tis are generous. 

After some lean years, the vast army of 
grade and high school employes made great 
Strides in the last two years. The average 
g for the 85,000 to 90,000 teachers is 

‘OW well beyond $7,000. 
7 Over-all. the schools this year are paying 
oe estimated $900 million to roughly 160,000, 
eien es. counting bus drivers, janitors. 
perks, guards, counselors, administrators, 
5 Servers and assored specialists. The 

ate supplies local schools with more than 

lf their money, but they aren't counted 
as State payrollers. 

A smaller army, perhaps 40,000 strong, 
kenns the academic, research, clerical, main- 
nee security, housekeeping and admin- 

trative ranks at 11 four-year colleges and 

versities and 25 community colleges. 
sare told, the State Treasury foots at least 
> f the bili—in many cases the full shot 
Or approximately 250.000 persons paid from 
Public funds, 
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State revenues contribute in @ smaller way, 
through state gasoline, intangibles and other 
tax distributions, to pay another 100,000 or 
more city, county and township employes. 

As for the state payroll proper, the big 
expansion since 1956 has been in three 
fields—mental health, highways and social 
welfare. 

Mental health programs account for one- 
third of the state payroll, roughly 13,000 
persons, Seven of the 17 major mental hos- 
pitals, state homes and training schools and 
clinics have staffs of roughly 1,000 each. 

The second largest group of state employes, 
the Highway Department, listed 5,200 em- 
ployes before a seasonal cutback, up 1,600 
from a decade ago. Michigan's highway sys- 
tem, one of the country’s best, is testimony 
to their output. 

Staff ranks in the Social Services Depart- 
ment—the agency handling welfare, Med- 
icaid, training schools for young delinquents, 
and the like—were swollen by the absorption 
of county welfare employes into its operation. 

Despite the general rule, however, not all 
programs and agencies grow like Topsy. Here 
and there one disappears. They tend to be 
smali—like the Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, or the Constitutional Convention 
which stitched together the new State Con- 
stitution and folded its tent after spending 
$2 million in 1962: 

Of the bigger, vital cogs in state govern- 
ment, few match the record of Clarence 
Lock’s State Revenue Department, now a 
unit of the State Treasurer’s Department. 
Since 1960, Lock has pared his staff to 666 
from 711, chiefly by computerizing tax gath- 
ering operations. Meantime, tax collections 
leaped from $600 to well past $1 billion. 

The regulatory agencies, supervisors of 
telephone, gas and electric rates and service, 
of insurance companies, banks and the liquor 
industry, are notoriously undernourished. 
Strong lobbies of the regulated concerns, and 
other forms of influence. keep them that way. 

The Michigan Public Service Commission, 
overseer of utility companies, trucking firms 
and railroads, has a staff of 99. That's just 
four more than it had 10 years ago . 

This is where state government stands as 
the Legislature comes to grips with vital and 
politically touchy tax decisions. 

Lawmakers now must strike some kind of 
balance. Weighed against the pressures of 
growth and the need to support existing state 
services is the resistance of the voters to 
more and higher taxes, For legislators, this 
could be the $64 question: How to gauge the 
public mood. 

Whether it is affluence, shifting mores, 
society's increasing complexity or something 
else, government obviously is expected now 
to go far beyond the accepted boundaries of 
even a decade ago. 

How much farther? 

And at what price? 


Judge Ernest E. Patterson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, most 
Members of this body work faithfully 
and long and receive from time to time 
the glow of public recognition. Too of- 
ten, I think, we lose sight of the hard- 
working men, women, and public offi- 
cials at the local level who actually make 
our Nation's laws and programs operate. 
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Such a man is Ernest E, Patterson, of 
Bowling Green, Mo., whose long career 
of devoted public service includes the 
positions of county sheriff, penitentiary 
guard, and municipal judge. Because of 
his health, he has recently resigned his 
position of city judge and received rec- 
ognition of the city council of Bowling 
Green, Mo., on behalf of the citizens of 
his community. The resolution states as 
follows: 

The Board of Aldermen expresses to the 
said Judge E. E. Patterson Its devotion and 
respect and deep appreciation for the fine 
job that he has done in serving the city of 
Bowling Green as the police judge of the 
Municipal Court; and the said Board of Al- 
dermen desires to wish to Judge Patterson 
its hopes for a speedy and prompt recovery; 
and further desires to notify the public in 
general of the admiration and respect held 
by the officials of the city of Bowling Green 
for Judge Ernest E. Patterson. 


I call attention to this tribute not only 
because it refers to Judge Patterson per- 
sonally, but because he is a symbol of 
the countless men and women in public 
life throughout our Nation without whose 
faithful and often unrecognized service 
our Government could not continue. 


Cochon de Lait Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPEEDY 0. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
again this year, it is my pleasure to in- 
vite, on behalf of Le Capitale de Chochon 
de Lait, Mansura, La., all my colleagues 
to the Cochon de Lait Festival on April 
7, 8, and 9, 1967. This pleasant gather- 
ing of the people of Mansura and all 
their neighbors is devoted to a local 
delicacy. Roughly translated into Eng- 
lish, it means roast suckling pig, but, I 
might add, it is impossible to translate 
the indescribable flavor of the festival 
or the roast pork. You simply must at- 
tend to really know what it means to par- 
take of Cochon de Lait, cooked in the 
ancient French custom. 

Fully half the Eighth District of Louis- 
iana, which I represent, is of a decided 
French heritage, and the French tradi- 
tions and language are preserved there, 
Mansura is located in Avoyelles Parish, 
approximately in the middle of my dis- 
trict, and its hospitality and jois de vivre 
are its hallmarks. 

Seven years ago Mansura celebrated 
its centennial, and because of the deli- 
cious Cochon de Lait that was served and 
the festive atmosphere created, the re- 
newal of a long tradition was revived. 
Years back, the church fairs in the area 
used to specialize in another dish, Co- 
chon a la Broche, a cuisine still current. 

At the festival, pigs of 20 to 30 pounds 
are lined up in rows over very hot, mostly 
hickory fire in the open, and are kept 
turning on a spit constantly for 6 to 8 
hours until they are a golden, honey 
brown, with a scorched texture. The 
excess fat is thoroughly drained away. 
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The aroma is breathtaking, and the 
flavor is never to be forgotten. 

Incidentally, my credentials in Acadi- 
ana are valid. I married a French- 
speaking Acadian girl, and I can attest 
to the culinary abilities of these truly 
amazing Americans, 


Operation Bootstrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, while 
we have been enjoying some degree of 
prosperity during the last year, there 
still are areas of poverty in the midst of 
plenty. 

For instance, the Economic Report of 
the President, as transmitted to the 
Congress in January 1967, indicated as 
follows: 

Economic progress still left far too many 
behind. Nearly 3 million workers were with- 
out jobs at the end of 1966 . .. But even 
among those who worked year-round some 2 
million breadwinners—particularly the low- 
skilled with large families—earned incomes 
insufficient to support a minimum standard 
of decent subsistence ... and 6½% million 
families were poor because the heads of 
their households were unable to work. 


It can be accurately said that unem- 
ployment is the parent of poverty, and 


it also can be said that there are many 


jobs that go unattended because pro- 
spective employees do not have the re- 
quired skills and training. 

This is a day of rapidly advancing 
technology, and the jobs created in this 
technological age demand training and 
skill considerably in excess of the talents 
required for ditchdigging and other 
forms of similar labor. 

Something has to be done to upgrade 
the skills of our unemployed who are 
willing to work but who are not trained 
for what modern jobs require. 

A unique example of how this can be 
effectively done is to be found at the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., in 
York, Pa. The program is called “Oper- 
ation Bootstrap,” and it takes both the 
unskilled and underskilled and affords 
them an opportunity to become skilled 
as machine operators. 

The teaching of skills in this manner 
brings benefits to the employee, the em- 
ployer, and society in general. 

In effect, employment is the pill that 
can cure poverty, and training is a very 
important ingredient in this application. 
Mr. Speaker, because “Operation Boot- 
strap,” operating at the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., in York, Pa., 
performs as a model in this field of help- 
ing the untrained to fill their potential 
as skilled workers, I submit to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Jerry Dyer, editor and public 
information director for the American 
Machine & Foundry Co. I commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 
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“OreRATION Boorsruar“ aT AMF York 
(By Jerry Dyer) 

There is something unique in the character 
of the people who live in the south-central 
region of Pennsylvania. 

Along the broad stretches of the Susque- 
hanna and in the fertile hills and valleys 
there is a unique spirit of independence and 
individualism. It has emerged time and 
again in the three hundred year history of 
the place. It is the spirit of the pioneer, 
crossing the frontier river and carving a liv- 
ing for himself and his family from the 17th 
century wilderness and it is still alive today 
in the York County soll. 

Mostly the spirit is one of fervent belief 
in the signal benefits of a man’s toil and 
his diligence in doing a job, doing it right 
and having & pride after the doing. 

This spirit gave rise, several years ago, to 
& very special kind of job training and re- 
habilitation at the York Division of the 
American Machine & Foundry Company. 

The York area is not one where there is a 
shortage of Jobs. On the contrary, there is a 
shortage of people to fill all the jobs a boom- 
ing industrial and technological economy 
brought to the region. There were too many 
people who had insufficient ability to fill the 
many demanding jobs and thus, on the one 
hand was unemployment in the midst of 
plenty and on the other a threat to industry 
from tts inability to find specialists to staff 
the plants. 

It was the judgment of the management 
of AMF York that a substantial and expen- 
sive training program had to be undertaken 
to avoid an “embarrassment of riches" for all 
concerned. 

The unique spirit of the area, however, pre- 
cluded any thought of a "hand-out" program 
in which the trainee was paid to stand idle 
and merely observe. The spirit of the peo- 
ple demanded they produce something for 
the wages they were paid, 

The concept finally evolved of taking the 
unskilled and underskilled and, rather than 
give them a make- work“ program, to in fact 
help them realize their own potential and 
then to allow them access to the learning 
and opportunity to fill their potential. By 
vo doing, the company would benefit from the 
results of this effort and the trainee would 
be able to do a day's work for a day's pay. 
AMF York called the program, “Operation 
Bootstrap”. Its success has made it a model 
in the field. ; 

Two separate training operations are now 
underway. One is for so-called apprentice- 
able occupations, the other an on-the-job 
(OJT) program for novice machine operators, 

Several hundred skilled machine operators 
have already undergone their training and 
taken their places as productive wage earners, 
contributing to their society, not dependent 
upon it. Most had insufficient formal educa- 
tion to be able to do so otherwise. 

Ten men have graduated from the rigorous, 
four year, eight-thousand hour class room 
and OJT training necessary to qualify them 
as journeyman machinists and tool experts. 
Forty others are now enrolled. In addition 
AMF York is contributing instructors and 
equipment to the curriculum of an institu- 
tion for high school age boys in the area. 
The boys will graduate as skilled mechanics 
after their four years at the institution. This 
is another unique undertaking for industry 
in this area. 

Although the initial outlay of money is ad- 
mittedly very substantial, despite federal ald 
under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, AMF York views the projects as long 
term investments. Investments which will 
ultimately benefit not only the company and 
the individual, but which will re-emphasize 
the York area tradition as the home of in- 
dustrious and independent craftsmen. 
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Spreading Airwave Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, Hawaii 
faces many of the educational problems 
prevalent in the other States and some 
that are unique to the islands. These in- 
clude an increasing interest in education 
among the adult citizenry, the need for 
more teachers, introduction of new 
teaching techniques, and a population 
composed of many diverse cultural 
groups. 

We studied and planned for 5 years to 
build a State network because we were 
convinced that such a system would pro- 
vide the answers to many of our prob- 
lems. That network is now being devel- 
oped with outstanding success, and many 
viewers are delighted with the programs 
being offered to them. Naturally, we 
are deeply interested in spreading air- 
wave education. This is the subject of 
an editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor of Friday, March 3. It is writ- 
ten with clarity and great appreciation 
of all that a major expansion in public 
noncommerelal television could mean to 
the American future. I recommend it 
to your attention. 

The editorial follows: 

SPREADING AIRWAVE EDUCATION 

We welcome the strong pressures now 
building up on behalf of a major expan- 
sion of public noncommercial television de- 
voted to cultural and educational ends. 
There is great need for such programs in 
both American schools and American homes. 

With his request that Congress set up a 
Corporation for Public Television, President 
Johnson has lent official encouragement to 
the preparatory work done on the subject by 
private foundations and study groups. Al- 
though the present White House proposals 
are directed primarily towards expanding 
educational television, it is certain that cul- 
tural television will benefit as well. 

The President's proposals draw heavily 
upon earlier studies. From a Carnegie 
Foundation report he has taken the idea 
of public support for program production 
centers and the encouragement of local pro- 
grams. From a Ford Foundation report he 
has drawn a proposal that study be given 
to using communications satellites for 
broadcasting educational material over radio 
and television. 

Major first step—if Congress decides to 
move on this issue—will be to decide how 
to finance operations which will obviously 
be costly if they are to be worthwhile. Of 
all the ideas so far advanced, we favor the 
proposal that all existing and future televi- 
sion and radio station licenses be taxed as 
a source of revenue to assist the contributed 
and foundational support of private non- 
commercial stations. Such imposts would 
be the tiniest fraction of the high financial 
value of a station license. 

The corporation and its operation should 
be set up so as to be nonpolitical. These 
should in no wise lend themselves to the 

of a heavy government hand upon 
the burgeoning educational and cultural 
television. Although it is recognized that 
in many areas of the country local stations 
will be hard put to work up acceptable local 
programs, this can be largely overcome 
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through the network material which they 
Will share. Indeed, one of the advantages of 
such network sharing should be a greater 
equalization of educational and cultural op- 
Portunity between the richer and poorer 
Sections of the country. 

The White House is wise in putting of 
for a year recommendations on the more 
Controversial aspects of the corporation. 
This wiu give time for a great deal more 
Study and refinement. But it now seems al- 
Most certain that a major expansion in 
Public noncommercial television is on the 
Way. Rightly directed, this can be of im- 
mense import to American life. 


Post Offices and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
15 growing support for legislation I. 
along with the other Iowa Members on 
this side of the aisle, have introduced 
Which would take the Post Office out of 
Politics. 

Last fall, we told our constituents that 
We would press hard for this legisla- 
tlon during this session of Congress. On 
March 16, 1967, the Fairfield Ledger car- 
ried an editorial supporting our bills. 

e people in Iowa want better postal 
Service, and they know the only way they 
Will get it is to take the Post Office out 
Of politics: 

Posr Orrices AND POLITICS 

Rep. Fred Schwengel recently spoke before 
a meeting of postal employees at Des Moines 
to explain to them a bill he is introducing to 

take the Post Office Department out of 
Politics. 

8 was talking to a group who know what 
8 talking about. The Post Office has 
t n a handmalden of the political parties 
OF too long. Neither party has exclusive 
th, sion of that unenviable distinction, 

ugh one of them has worked more dili- 
Gently at it than the other since 1932. 
Provision of Mr. Schwengel’s bill pro- 

that postmasters and rural mail car- 
should be appointed on merit alone. 
th might have gone a little further. While 
N are rules in the Department which pro- 
i © for the advancement of postal employees 

e one would be nalve to think those 

are not bent to reward deserving party 
members. 
bone trouble does not lie exclusively in the 
we Department, We can Illustrate it 
wi an incident. We had become so irked 

th the fulsome praise of the Post Office 
ages tment in Washington from the man- 
that ot an organization to which we belong 
vl We got fed up. The manager was ob- 

Ousiy a Democrat and we had noted that 

had accompanied the Postmaster General 
und the country. 
play wrote him a letter suggesting that he 

Y down the praise and start raising hell 
88 the fact that his own publication 
Widi in Washington) reached us two 
at after publication. He replied that 
ang’ Wasn't anything he could do about it 

Suggested that we tell our local post- 
tour troubles. 
e didn't tell him. It wasn't the fault of 
datgan post office. But we wrote the asso- 
thes manager another letter explaining 
we really didn’t care when his publica- 
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tion reached us. We had just wondered 
whether he knew it and If he did whether 
the paeans of praise for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his great works were serving the 
organization which paid his salary or the 
Democratic party. 

We didn’t get an answer to that letter. We 
still think it would be a good idea to get the 
Post Office Department out of politics. And 
the politicians out of the Department. That 
is what Mr. Schwengel is proposing. 


Names Not in the Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Des- 
ert Sun, a newspaper in Palm Springs, 
Calif., has raised some interesting ques- 
tions in a recent editorial concerning the 
publicizing of the names of minors who 
are arrested. 

I think the editorial deserves the at- 
tention of all of us and I insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Names Nor IN THE NEWSPAPER 


Assault with a deadly weapon certainly 
answers the description of a “serious crime,” 
and this newspaper's policy regarding pub- 
lication of the names of juveniles accused in 
criminal cases Includes identifying young- 
sters Involved in “serious crimes.” Why, 
then, did not The Desert Sun publish the 
name of the Palm Desert youngster charged 
with taking a shot at a truck driver Monday? 

Putting the case in the most simple way, 
there is overriding reason to belleve that the 
13-year-old did not deliberately shoot at the 
man. The sheriff's department, too, is skep- 
tical that he did. 

In the first place, the distance from where 
the lad fired the .22 caliber rifle to the man 
the bullet missed by inches was from 75 to 
100 yards, well beyond the effective range of 
such a weapon. Secondly, the boy told police 
he fired the rifle into the air, and he could 
have. 

Sheriff's deputies, pointing out that the 
boy had no prior police record, suggested 
that the circumstances would seem to justify 
withholding identification of such a young 
lad. This newspaper agreed and tempered 
its standing policy on such matters with 
what it belleved to be a justified exception, 
even while realizing that exceptions are what 
destroy policies. 

But that policy ttself—one prevalent in 
newspapers throughout the state—is not 
fully satisfactory to all persons familiar with 
juvenile delinquency problems. 

The policy—self-imposed by the newspa- 
pers—is to withhold the names of all juve- 
niles in trouble under 18 years of age, unless 
they are charged with “serious crimes.” 

This policy has some Inherent weaknesses, 
but most newspapers retain it mostly be- 
cause they have not encountered a better 
one, and it does follow the general applica- 
tion of law that persons under 18 years of 
age are not treated as criminals. 

The most obvious flaw in this policy is en- 
countered in a case involving both youths of 
18 and under. Most reporters who have 
covered police beats can tell of incidents 
wherein a 17-year-old with a police record 
indicating he ts a confirmed criminal and 
an 18-year-old arrested on his first offense 
have been taken Into custody. Application 
of the standing policy publicizes the name 
of the first offender, not that of the repeater. 
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But a newspaper here and there in the 
state has abandoned the policy and turned 
to printing the names of all juvenile ofen- 
ders. They have, in a sense, turned from a 
policy of protecting the juvenile’s name to 
one of putting the pressure of publicity on 
him and his parents to avoid further notori- 
ety. And some reports have indicated the 
latter policy has been effective in curbing 
delinquency. 

It should be noted, too, that many law en- 
forcement officers favor the latter procedure. 

But “spreading a kid's name all over the 
paper when he gets into a little trouble,” as 
many readers would put it, is adopting a 
pretty tough attitude toward our children, 
1 most newspapers are reluctant to accept 

This newspaper would be highly interested 
in receiving letters from its readers regard- 
ing this matter. Understand clearly, this 
suggestion is not intended as a poll to guide 
the paper's policy. Such policies must be 
ene in far more agonizing ways than 

at. 

But very thoughtfully, now, what course 
do you believe a newspaper should take in 
publishing names of young offenders? 


The Supreme Court and School Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple continue to be deeply concerned over 
the impact of recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions upon the question of Bible reading 
and prayer in public schools. 

In the December 1966 issue of “The 
Keynoter,” Mr. James V. Panoch, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., discusses some of these 
problems. Mr. Panoch has made a long, 
careful, and detailed study of the ques- 
tion of teaching the Bible and religion in 
the schools, and I am certain his article 
will be informative to many people: 
THE SUPREME Court AND SCHOOL RELIGION 

(By James Panoch) 

Few decisions of the Supreme Court have 
generated as much controversy as the recent 
rulings on prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools. Ordinarily court decisions are 
buried in technical documents where they 
are seen only by a handful of lawyers and 
political theorists. Seldom do decisions 
receive as much constant popular coverage, 
via newspapers, television, and other media, 
as have the school religion cases. The lim- 
ited experience of the public with legal doc- 
uments and their interpretation, plus the 
highly charged nature of the subject have 
produced a national confusion. To under- 
stand this emotion-packed issue one must 
first consider a bit of history—for confusion 
over religious beliefs and thelr place In our 
society is not new (nor is lt confined to the 
classroom) . 

This conflict of beliefs is apparent in 
nearly every area of life. For example, one 
state highway department, In an effort to 
reduce traffic fatalities, placed small white 
crosses at the site of each spot where there 
had been a traffic fatality. Objection was 
raised to a Christian symbol being placed 
on public property at public expense. Re- 
portedly, the highway department is pre- 
paring to use white question marks to desig- 
nate athiests! 

There are many other examples. One 


religious group had a running battle with 
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the federal government for several decades 
on the matter of social security. This par- 
ticular group does not believe in insurance 
of any kind—including social security—feel- 
ing that insurance shows a distrust of God 
and contains certain elements of gambling. 

After years of haggling with the federal 
government, legislation was passed exempt- 
ing the group from social security payment. 

Or recently, at an evangelistic meeting, 
a minister told a crippled boy that he was 
healed and that he should put his crutches 
aside and walk. The boy did so, fell down, 
and sustained fatal injuries. The Supreme 
Court was then faced’ with the taxing prob- 
lem of deciding whether the minister was 
practicing medicine or religion when he told 
the boy to lay aside his crutches. 

One of the basic tenets of a new religion 
forbids followers to pay federal income tax. 
The Supreme Court did not allow the ex- 
emption, though there is little doubt that 
had it done so this new sect would have 
witnessed a dramatic growth in membership. 

One of the thorniest questions in the 
whole area of church and state responsi- 
bility deals with the matter of blood trans- 
fusions, The state has yet to find a way 
to protect the religious convictions of par- 
ents whose faith rejects blood transfusions, 
while fulfilling what it considers its obliga- 
tions to the minor child requiring them. 

Indians in our Western reservations are 
allowed the use of narcotics where it is a 
part of their worship. Union shop regula- 
tions regularly carry a provisions exempting 
a person from union membership where re- 
Ugious beliefs are concerned. A case on ap- 
peal would allow the use of LSD in “re- 
ligious services." 

Thus, it is apparent that confusion and 
turmoil exist in many areas of our society 
with regard to an individual's faith and the 
manner in which he practices it. 

Nevertheless, the religious problem is not 
new to the school; it has existed for a long, 
long time. Several religious groups have 
withdrawn entirely from the public school 
system and organized their own schools 
where their children can be educated ac- 
cording to their own religious precepts. 

In one community twenty-two persons 
were killed in a riot stemming from a con- 
troyerey over which version of the Bible 
‘was to be used in their school. In still an- 
other town entire blocks of homes were 
burned and demolished in a destructive 
rampage resulting from the issue of rell- 
gion in the schools. 

Most problems in education today, such 
as those accompanying the new math, sex 
education, and reading innovations, are 
motivated by educators as they consclen- 
tlously strive to better the school program. 
The conflicts over religion and its place in 

the school, however, are not created by the 
schools themselves; they have been made an 
issue largely because of the interposition of 
an outside force—the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In recent years the U.S. Supreme Court 
has, in the minds of many observers, 
emerged rather subtly as the dominant 
branch of government. In their minds, the 
Civil Rights movement was sparked by the 
Court’s desegration decisions of a decade 
ago. Urban renewal, which is dramatically 
transforming the face of American cities, is 
attributed to Court decisions. Court deci- 
sions of recent months are compelling po- 
Uce forces throughout the nation to change 
their methods of interrogating suspects. 

In view of all this controversy, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the school religion cases 
be placed in proper perspective if the pres- 
ent role of religion in the school is to be 
understood. 

Only since the end of World War II has 
the Supreme Court ventured to any degree 
into the really controversial aspects of edu- 
cation and religsom. In 1925 Pierce vs. So- 
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slety of Sisters established the rights of pri- 
vate schools to exist, and in 1930 Cochran 
vs. Louisiana State Board of Education per- 
mitted distribution of publicly-financed 
textbooks In such schools. A 1943 case pro- 
hibited the school from making the fing sa- 
lute compulsory (West Virginia State Board 
of Education ys. Barnette). 

The present series of a half dozen school- 
religion cases began with the Everson vs. 
Board of Education case in 1947. In this 
case the Superme Court, by a 5-4 vote, ruled 
that the state could provide transportation 
to schol for non-public schoo! students, As- 
tute observers of the Court belleve that 
Everson would be overturned were a test case 
brought to the Supreme Court today. In 
1948, just a year after the Everson decision, 
McCollum ys, Board of Education because the 
first popular “emotional” school-religion 
case. In this famous case the Court ruled 
that religious instruction could not take 
place on school property. In the furor that 
followed every aspect of religion and its 
place in public education became suspect. 
As a result the religious community largely 
withdrew from the public education scene. 

Four years later, in 1952, the Supreme 
Court, in Zorach vs. Clauson, tempered the 
McCollum decision by ruling that though re- 
ligious instruction might not take place on 
school property, it could be allowed on school 
time. As a result the popular “released 
time” programs have sprung up all across 
the country. 

Matters remained relatively quiet for a 
decade until in 1962 the Regents Prayer 
Case (Engel vs. Vitale) revived the conflict 
of beliefs problem, In Engel the Court 
ruled that the school could not enforce stu- 
dent prayer. In 1963 the Superme Court 
restated its position in Engel and broadened 
the field to include Bible reading with one 
decision relating to two smilar cases (Abing- 
ton vs. Schempp and Murray ys. Curlett). 

Properly understood the Court decisions 
could become a boon to the study of Bible 
and religion within the public school set- 
ting. Misunderstood they can only bring 
confusion. 

With regard to prayer, the Court has 
never said that a student may not pray; it 
has only said that the school may not make 
the student pray. The Court has ruled 
against school prayer, but not against stu- 
dent prayer. It is as unconstitutional to 
prevent a student from praying as it is to 
compel him to pray. Spontaneous student 
prayer is permissible, but it must be done 
in a manner that does not confilct with the 
rights of those who may not wish to pray, 
or who may want to pray at that moment. 
And here is where the problem lies. The 
schoo] must find a way to allow the student 
who wants to pray to do so without infring- 
ing upon the rights of others. 

Though few schools would directly deny 
prayer, most unconsciously accomplish this 
result simply by not providing the necessary 
time. A student can hardly pray in the midst 
of a class session or in the hall at his locker 
between classes. To solve the problem with 
the best interests of all the students in mind. 
while still remaining within the framework 
of the law, the school could provide a mo- 
ment for meditation during which no activi- 
ties would be engaged in. Each student 
would then have a moment to meditate ac- 
cording to his own dictates. Such a proce- 
dure is now in effect In many classrooms, 
schools, and school systems. Two states, 
Maryland and Massachusetts, have enacted 
state-wide laws requiring a moment of medi- 
tation in every classroom every day. 

On the matter of Bible reading, the Court 
has ruled not against the Bible, but against 
an activity. The Court has said that while 
religious exercises are not properly a part 
of public education, religious study itself 
does have an important part to play in edu- 
cation. The Court has stated that an in- 
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dividual’s education is not complete with- 
out study of religion, It has mentioned two 
areas—history and literature where study of 
the Bible is appropriate. In the 1963 deci- 
sion, Justice Clark, writing for the Supreme 
Court, said that nothing in the decision 
should be taken to mean that the Bible could 
not be studied when part of a program of 
education. This one limitation on the use 
of the Bible in the public school—that it be 
part of an educational p —is not a 
limitation on the Bible alone. Indeed, noth- 
ing should be in the school program which 
cannot pass this test. 

What a public school may or may not do 
with the Bible and religion may be simply 
expressed in the words impose“ and “ex- 
pose.“ The public school may not impose 
any beliefs—be they religious, political, eco- 
nomic or otherwise. It is the proper role of 
the school, however, to expose students to 
every philosophy so that the underlying rea- 
sons for the behavior of different individuals 
and groups may be understood. Thus, while 
a school may not seek to mold Republicans 
or Democrats, the political philosophies of 
both parties are proper matters for tudy- 
This same approach applies to religion. 
However, the school has yet to establish mate- 
rials and techniques necessary to tench the 
controversial subject of religion in the same 
way that it has for the equally controversial 
subject of politics, 

Many educators are now responding to the 
opportunities presented by Court decisions 
for objective study of the Bible and religion. 
A number of school systems have developed 
Bible courses and units on the Bible within 
existing courses. Several state universities 
and departments of education are preparing 
teacher training programs and materials to 
ald in this area. 

Meanwhile, there are many things individ- 
ual students may do on their own initiative- 
Any student may properly express religious 
beliefs through book reports and term papers. 
Religious Instruction Association, Inc. can 
provide bibliographies and other materials 
for preparing high school papers. Any stu- 
dent may request objective courses, or units 
within existing courses, on the study of Bible 
and religion. In some situations it may be 
pie Sis ahah to request a moment of medita- 

on. 

Laconia (New Hampshire) High School 
Principal Donald F. Biper, in that school’s 
yearbook, sums it up effectively: 

“Although prayer may be .removed from 
the school, it cannot be removed from the 
student unless he desires it so.” i 


Maryland GI Killed in Vietnam 
While Guarding Heliport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Francis B. Concannon, of Forest- 
ville, was recently killed in combat in 
Vietnam, and I wish both to commend 
his courage and to honor his memory 
by including the following newspaper 
article in the RECORD: 
NINETEEN-Year-Otp GI FoucHT a MontTH# 

THEN He Was KILLED WHILE GUARDING A 

HELIPORT 

FORESTVILLE, MD., March 16:—A 19-year-old 
Forestville soldier who had been In Vietnam 
exactly one month was killed In action Sat- 
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urday, the Defense Department announced 
today. 

Pic. Francis B. Concannon was killed 
Buarding a heliport near the Cambodian 
border in South Vietnam’s Central High- 
lands, according to a telegram sent his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. Concannon. 

Private Concannon had been sent to Viet- 
nam after basic and leadership training at 
Fort Jackson, S.C. He was drafted into the 
Army last August. In Vietnam, he was as- 
Signed to a machine-gun unit. 

Besides his parents, Private Concannon is 
Survived by two brothers, Charles and Mar- 
tin Concannon, Jr., and s sister, Dorothy 
Concannon. The family lives at 3409 Eighty- 
Second avenue, Forestville. 


Rhodesia Rebuts Goldberg 
Rationalizations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr, Speaker, legally 

d persons understand that truth 

is a product of full revelation of all the 
facts. Such is the reason for cross-ex- 
amination in court trials; the basis for 
the Warren Commission Report’s being 
Tuled inadmissible as competent evidence 
in a court of law in New Orleans. Testi- 
Mony must be attacked and the believe- 
ability tested before conclusions can be 
accepted. Every attorney knows a wit- 
Ness can take the stand and bubble forth 
& perfectly smooth story that sounds air- 
tight and convincing until the opposing 
takes over on cross-examination. 

my, what believability gaps then 


The adress of Mr. Goldberg before the 
Association of American Law Schools in 
W n, D.C., expressing his conclu- 
sions in defense of the U.N. economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia, without the 
accused Rhodesia being present, per- 
Mitted to be heard or rebut the views or 
ask questions amounted to an ex parte 

. The audience did not re- 
ive a full disclosure of all facts, the 
conclusions were not tested; and conse- 
quently, the truth not attained. 

I possess a scholarly reply to Mr. Gold- 
berg’s remarks and I ask consent to place 
the statement of Lord Graham, Rhodesi- 
an Minister of External Affairs, in the 
Record. I am confident that all who 
hold an open mind and research for the 
truth will want to review the Rhodesian 
rebuttal to the charges. As of yet, we 
Americans do not believe in conviction 
in absentia. 

The reply follows: 

A REPLY ro U.N. AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG 

On SANCTIONS 
(By the Honorable Lord Graham, Rhodesian 
Minister of External Affairs) 

In a recent address to the Association of 

American Law schools in W. „the 

S. Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. 
arthur Goldberg, sought to defend the Secu- 
t ¥ Council's imposition of mandatory sanc- 

Ons against five principal criticisms. 
3 he said, it was being argued that the 
on represented a denial of the principle 
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of seif-action represented a denial of the 
principle of self-determination. “The sim- 
ple answer to this argument is that the 
Smith regime is not asserting the right of 
self-determination for all the Rhodesian 
people, but merely the right of six per cent 
of the Rhodesian people who are white to 
rule over 94 per cent who are black.“ Mr. 
Goldberg said. 

The only way in which Mr. Goldberg's per- 
centages make any sense is in relation to 
population figures, but to say that the six 
per cent of the population which is white 
“rules over” the 94 per cent which is black 
is a distortion which ignores many of the 
true facts and realities of life in Rhodesia, 
To begin with, of the 94% who are black. 
over half are under 21 and can scarcely be 
accorded the right to rule themselves in a 
political sense. Approximately 400,000 more 
are alien workers from other countries and 
are therefore in a category which could not 
expect to enjoy the full political rights of 
the native population in any country in the 
world. Of the remainder the vast majority 
live under the effective control of their 
Chiefs in Tribal Areas reserved for their 
exclusive use. Statistics very often sound 
impressive, but seldom show up well in the 
harsh light of reality. Careful analysis will 
show that Mr. Goldberg has used them 
dishonestly. : 

NO DISCRIMINATION 


But what is more important in disproving 
Mr. Goldberg's claim that 6 per cent of the 
population “rule over” the other 94 per cent, 
is a study of Rhodesia’s parliamentary fran- 
chise. This is open to all, regardless of race, 
and subject only to age and minimal educa- 
tional and financial qualifications. It needs 
to be repeated again and again that there is 
no racial discrimination, open or hidden, in 
the Rhodesian franchise, and for the avoid- 
ance of doubt it should be added that women 
have the vote on the same footing as men, 
unlike a number of countries In Africa, 
Europe, and Asia. 

REPLY TO U.N. 


Of the present sixty five Members of the 
Rhodesian Parliament, thirteen are black and 
this number is bound to increase over the 
years—possibly very rapidly—as more and 
more black people take the trouble to register 
as voters. It is interesting too that in two 
of the electoral districts where the voters 
are almost entirely black, they have chosen 
to elect representatives who are not. black. 

If, as Mr, Goldberg implies, 6 per cent 
of the Rhodesian people “rule over“ the 
other 94 per cent against the latter's will, 
it is surprising—possibly disappointing for 
Mr. Goldberg—that the 94 per cent have not 
revolted long ago, and created widespread 
disorder and violence. Such conditions of 
disorder and violence do exist in a number of 
African states to the north of Rhodesia. Can 
the true facts and realities of life in those 
countries be precisely what Mr. Goldberg 
falsely alleges about Rhodesia—namely that 
the majority are deprived of their rights by 
a dictatorial minority which rules for its own 
benefit alone? Mr. Goldberg's introduction 
of racial percentages into his pronouncement 
merely distorts the true picture of life in 
Rhodesia and clouds his own judgment of 
the real political issues at stake. 


U.N. CHARTER VIOLATED 


The second criticism of mandatory sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia was that the Security 
Council had violated the principle enshrined 
in the U.N, Charter of non-intervention in a 
country’s domestic affairs. This argument 
was wrong, Mr. Goldberg said, because 
Rhodesia was not a state. Britain, at whose 
request the Council had acted, was still the 
legitimate sovereign of the “break-away” 
former colony. 

In plain terms, a state is an organized 
political community with its own independ- 
ent government recognized by the commu- 
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nity, people or nation. To regard Rhodesia 
in the year 1967 as some kind of non-self- 
governing territory dependent on Britain, 
after forty-four years of home rule and over 
one year of total independence from a 
mother country” 5,000 miles away, is to dis- 
regard political facts and preserve a legal 
fiction. 

Assuming however for one moment that 
Rhodesia is not a state in the eyes of Mr. 
Goldberg and certain members of the United 
Nations, surely then the dispute between 
herself and Britain is a domestic one within 
Britain's jurisdiction. There is no authority 
in the Charter for world intervention in such 
eases and no basis for the imposition of 
United Nations sanctions on Britain's ap- 
plication. How can a state impose sanctions 
on itself? Furthermore, whether sanctions 
be imposed at the instigation of Britain or of 
some other state, how can sanctions be Im- 
posed on a part of a state? 

Mr. Goldberg cannot have it both ways. 
If Rhodesia is not a state, then the U.N. 
resolution is illegal. If Rhodesia is a state, 
then the resolution is still illegal—though for 
other reasons—and additionally Rhodesia 
has a right to state her case, a right which 
has so far been refused by the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Goldberg's counter-argument 
against violation of the U.N. Charter is so 
capable of “reductio ad absurdum” as to be 
unworthy of a reasonable and intelligent 
man, 

U.N. THREAT TO PEACE 


The third critical argument was that Rho- 
desia did not constitute a threat to interna- 
tional peace, To this Mr. Goldberg replied 
that the Council had the right and respon- 
sibility to determine the existence of a threat 
to peace and that its conclusion could not 
be contested by any U.N. member country. 


So much for free speech! Disagreement 
with majority opinion at the United Nations 
is a liberty which cannot be allowed, a 
serious offense which cannot be excused. If 
the United Nations says that white is black, 
it must be so, and nobody must contradict 
or even have private reservations about the 
truth of the assertion. 

Again we have to turn to the facts, if we 
are not to lose all sense of proportion. The 
U.N. Charter provides that certain measures, 
including sanctions and the use of armed 
force, may be taken in the event of a “threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of 
&ggression™ in order to “maintain or restore 
international peace and security.” Has Rho- 
desia ever by word or deed, by her Internal 
state or external acts, ever threatened the 
peace, broken the peace or acted aggressively? 
To any realistic or reasonable being the ques- 
tion is so ridiculous as to be not worth an- 
swering. In contrast with the situation in 
Rhodesia, one listens to bellicose threats al- 
most daily from her external enemies and 
one hears of incursions and armed hostility, 
not to mention internal riot and disorder, all 
threatening or breaking international peace 
and stability in various parts of the world. 
A murmured disapproval of the aggressor but 
without explicit censure, let alone hysterical 
calls for sanctions or armed intervention 
against the disturber of the peace, Is all one 
hears from the people who now condemn 
Rhodesia, a threat to no other country in the 
world. 

NO VIOLENCE 


Continuing his theme, Mr. Goldberg added, 
"The attempt of 220,000 whites to rule 4 mii- 
lion non-whites in a continent of non-white 
governments, which have recently achieved 
independence, involyes great. risks of vio- 
lence.” It was a fallacy, said Mr. Goldberg, 
to argue that the threat to peace originated 
not from Rhodesia but from the response of 
her African neighbours. 

Whatever the risks, there is no riolence in 
Rhodesia apart from that imported by ter- 
rorist bands from certain countries to the 
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North, alded and abetted by members of the 
Afro-Asian and Communist blocs. Is one to 
conclude that resistance to terrorist incur- 
sions and the maintenance of peace, stabil- 
ity and good government are unreasonable 
irritants to certain of Rhodesia’s African 
neighbours and that it is Rhodesia there- 
fore which is really threatening the peace, 
not her neighbours? By such tortuous argu- 
ments, self-defence becomes aggression, a 
country struggling to maintain its integrity 
becomes a threat to the peace, and the topsy- 
turvy distorted reasoning goes on regardless 
of the facts. 
DOUBLE STANDARD 

Finally, Mr. Goldberg said, critics of the 
mandatory sanctions resolution were arguing 
that the decision on Rhodesia constituted a 
dangerous precedent “for similar U.N. action 
wherever any violations of human rights 
may be involved.” He counter-argued that 
on the contrary the Rhodesian situation con- 
tained many unique elements and did not 
lend itself to “hasty generalizations”, The 
permanent members of the Security Council 
had the power to prevent similar actions In 
other situations where they did not consider 
them appropriate. 

This is the frankest admission we have yet 
heard from the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations of the existence and working 
of the double standard. What Mr. Goldberg 
is in fact saying is that truth is only relative 
after all, that, just because it is expedient at 
the moment to call Rhodesia a threat to 
world peace, it does not follow that a future 
similar case of UN. objection to a country's 
domestic policies would make that country 
a threat to world peace, nor be judged by 
the same standards, especially if one or more 
of the world powers felt that their own in- 
terests would be adversely affected by such 
an assertion, i 

No one can fortell the future course of 
events. It will be surprising however if 
some of those countries who are guilty of 
permitting the U.N. Charter to be misin- 
terpreted, and used for purposes for which it 
was never intended, do not find some of the 
precedents established as a result of the Rho- 
desian situation turned to their own disad- 
vantage in the years ahead. They will find 
what they considered their own internal af- 
fairs becoming a subject of international de- 
bate. They will find themselves pilloried as 
a threat to the peace over some purely 
domestic issue, It will then be realised, too 
late, that the real threat to peace in 1966 was 
not Rhodesia but the established misuse of 
the world's peace-keeping body and of its 
Charter. 


Federal Aid Open for Rural Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, a na- 
tional rural poverty recently pointed out 
that, while aid from the Federal Goy- 
ernment is available to rural communi- 
ties, only a few take advantage of this 
assistance. 

The existence of most rural assistance 
programs is virtually unknown to many 
rural Americans. Even if the programs 
are discovered, most rural Americans do 
not know how to initiate action to obtain 
the aid. 

Grange, the National Grange maga- 
zine, undertakes to inform rural Ameri- 
Se ee AIA GHEN 

em. 
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I include the following article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
FEDERAL Arp 


At the Federal level, there is a multibil- 
lion-dollar arsenal of support for states, 
counties, towns, communities, organizations 
and individuals waging war against poverty 
in the field. It contains no secret ray guns or 
H-bombs. Its principal weapon is money. 
The strategy is to encourage—to Instigate, if 
permitted—local tactics of self-help very 
much like the Community Progress pro- 

carried on by Subordinate Granges 
throughout the land for many years. 

Federal financial aid comes in various 
shapes and sizes, tailored by Congress as 
being most suitable to the particular kind 
of endeavor for which it is intended. It 
includes: 

1. Outright grants (very few of those, 
really) or grants-in-aid that require match- 
ing funds. 

2. Direct loans for all or part of the cost 
of a project (with very liberal repayment 
terms), participation loans (with private 
lenders putting up a part), guaranteed loans 
from private sources, or local bond issues 
guaranteed by the United States. 

3. Cost-sharing, which means the Govern- 
ment pays a share—in some case 50 per cent, 
in others as much as 90 per cent—and the 
cooperating body puts up the rest. 

4. Subsidies, by means of which the Fed- 
eral Government guarantees the operating 
solvency of a local undertaking. 

Combinations or variations of the above 
sometimes may be evolved to fit a particu- 
lar situation. Occasionally, too, arrange- 
ments can be made by which all or part of 
the local share in a project may be paid “in 
kind"—that is, with available property, 
equipment or volunteer services and labor. 

Certain basic requirements emerge from 
examination of the conditions attached to 
nearly all of the Federal economic assistance 
plans. Partisans of one plan or another will 
be prompt to note some exceptions, but in 
general the following criteria govern the 
eligibility of community action programs for 
help. 

First and foremost, they must be initiated 
by local residents, in conformance with State 
laws, and must be retained under local con- 
trol after completion. 

They must fill a clear need and must bene- 
fit a substantial part of the entire commu- 
nity. 

They must not conflict with or threaten 
private enterprise. 

The required help must be unavailable 
from other sources. 

Those stipulations, it should be under- 
stood, are not absolute in every situation. 
They are, in essence, a reflection of the wishes 
of Congress and the anxiety of the Federal 
bureaucracy to avoid insofar as is humanly 
possible any appearance of infringing upon 
the sovereignty of the separate states and 
the rights of private business, 

Administration of the principal Federal 
programs of economic assistance is divided 
among the following Executive Departments 
and independent agencies: The Agriculture 
Department (USDA) for “rural” areas, the 
Housing and Urban Development Depart- 
ment (HUD) for “urban” areas, the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department (HEW), 
which deals almost entirely through State- 
wide agencies and is accessible to community- 
action plans only through State agencies, 
the new and troubled Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO), and the Small Business 
Administration (SBA). 

Commerce, Labor and Interior Departments 
have relatively smaller, corollary functions 
in the nationwide war on poverty as waged 
by community action. $ 

In addition, there are some special, regional 
programs of Federal assistance which shall 
be omitted here because of space limitations. 
These include the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, areas under the purview of the Commerce 
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Department's Economic Development Admin- 
istration, disaster emergency areas, and desig- 
nated “depressed” areas such as Appalachia, 
the Ozarks, etc. 

Dean of the federal effort in the war against 
poverty, of course, is the Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA), and-foremost in the frontal 
attack Is its Farmers Home Administration 
(not to be confused with Housing and Urban 
Development's Federal Housing Administra- 
tion or HUD’s Public Housing Administra- 
tion, whose functions are somewhat similar). 
Farmers Home has an array of 13 different 
loan programs, some with grants, and a total 
budget this year of almost $1.3 billion (com- 
pared with OEO’s $1.5. billion). 

Chief among Farmers Home “supervised 
credit” programs to strengthen family 
farms, improve rural communities (up to 
5,500 in population) and alleviate rural pov- 
erty” are the following: 

Rural Housing Loans to farmers and (since 
1961) nonfarm rural residents to build, buy, 
repair or remodel homes with special pro- 
visions for senior citizens, the physically 
handicapped and domestic farm labor, Last 
year's outlay for this program was $266.4 
million; this year’s budget is $365 million. 

Community Facilities Loans (with grants) 
to build, expand or improve water and sewer 
systems; also (without grants) for construc- 
tion of community recreation areas. Last 
year’s outlay, $131.8 million; this year’s 
budget, $328 million. 

Farm Ownership Loans to buy, improve or 
enlarge farms, especially to help young farm- 
ers to acquire the capital and skill needed to 
take over farms from their retiring elders. 
Last year’s total, $233 million; this. year’s 
budget, $205 million, 

Operating Loans, short-term and inter- 
mediate credit to meet current expenses and 
make necessary adjustments in operations. 
Last year, $276 million; this year, $275 
million. 

Economic Opportunity Loans to help low- 
income rural families in developing either 
farming or nonfarming enterprises that will 
help raise their level of living; also to help 
establish cooperatives for the same purpose. 
These are long-time loans. Since this pro- 
gram began in January, 1965, $46 million has 
been loaned to 28,000 individuals; $5.6 mil- 
lion to 473 cooperatives. This year's budget 
is $33.9 million. 

Other Farmers Home programs provide as- 
sistance for rural renewal, shift in land use 
to grazing or forests, watershed development, 
soll and water conservation, individual and 
community recreation projects, and emer- 
gency aid in time of natural disaster, 

“Reaching” the people of whatever eco- 
nomic status where they live is a major 
problem shared by all hands at the Federal 
level, A hundred years ago, during the ges- 
tation period of the Grange, Oliver H, Kel- 
ley wrote in a letter to one Anson Bartlett 
of North Madison, Ohio: 

“Let the Department of Agriculture send 
out the most capable and talented men to 
lecture hefore the lodges upon horticulture, 
etc., giving illustrated lectures.” 

USDA's Federal Extension Service came 
into being 47 years later, in 1914, the year 
after Kelley died, to diffuse practical and 
useful information on agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and related subjects to the people of 
America. Now financed Jointly by Federal, 
state (through land-grant colleges) and 
county funds, Extension offices have become 
permanent fixtures in nearly all of the na- 
tion's 3,000-plus counties, usually in the 
county seat. They may be staffed by a sin- 
gle agent or by an agent and a home eco- 
nomics expert or other specialists. They are 
a prime local source of all kinds of informa- 
tion. 

USDA set up Technical Action Panels 
(TAP), enrolling representatives of all Fed- 
eral and state agencies in one locality in a 
loose cooperative effort to coordinate their 
respective functions. There followed at- 
tempts to organize a local Rural Areas Be- 
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velopment (RAD) Committee of leaders in 
Private life, wherever possibie, to appraise 
local needs and then ask TAP help in meet- 
ing them. 

Community, organization or individual 
applicants for Federal aid should bear in 
Mmind—and be prepared for it—that there 
are certain formal procedures to be followed, 
Certain sometimes-irritating requirements to 
be met. They should not be dismayed. Such 
Obstacles are by no means insuperable. 

UDSA's other major offensive in the anti- 
Poverty crusade is mounted by Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service 
(ASCS or ACS), which has had wider re- 
nown as administrator or controversial price- 
Support plans. ASC’s undisputed good“ 
Activities, however, include: 

“Agricultural Gonservation Program cost- 
shares (usually 50-50) with individual farm- 
ers and ranchers on installing needed soil, 
Water and woodland conservation; establish- 
ing grass and tree cover; water developments 
for livestock, irrigation, recreation and wild- 
life; and land treatments in small water- 
Sheds. These programs vary by locality. 

Cropland Adjustment program makes con- 
tracts with landowners, farmers, and local 
governments for 5- to 10-year periods to 
Convert cropland to grass, trees and other 
nonngricultural uses to conserve soil, water 
and forest resources, or to establish open 
Spaces, natural beauty, wildlife or recreation 
areas. 

Cotton, Feed Grain and Wheat Programs— 
Corollary to the price support loans, etc.— 
Provide for diversion and price-support pay- 
Ments to farmers who shift land from those 
Commodities to conservation uses. 

Differing from any of the above is the ex- 
Perimental Cropland Conversion Program, 
Row available only in designated counties, 
Which offers adjustment payments to farm- 
ers who convert cropland to other income- 
Producing uses, such as recreation, grass, 
Torestry or water storage. 

also has a major role in the Ap- 

Palachia Program, offering grants (up to 80 

Per cent of the cost) to owners, operators 

-OT occupiers of land in Appalachia for stabili- 

zation, erosion and sediment control or for 
ges in use. 

The Housing and Urban Development De- 
Partment (HUD) came into being less than 
18 months ago, but it includes parts of the 
Establishment, such as the Federal insur- 
ance plans for housing loans and mortgages, 
dating from 1934, and the low-rent housing 
activities of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion (PHA), which began in 1937, HUD also 
Carries on the work of the Community Facili- 
ties Administration (CFA) and the Urban 

both dating from 
- Those programs, with embellishments, 
Plus several new ideas, such as rent supple- 
Ments and “Demonstration Cities” approved 
by Congress late last year, are applied to 
towns and cities of more than 5,500, the up- 
Per limit for USDA assistance, 
Although HUD is usually associated in the 
Popular mind with the “big cities"—prob- 
ly because therein le its biggest head- 
the major part of its business actu- 
lly is with the not-so-big and smaller cen- 
of population—for the obvious reason 

t there are so many more of them. 

„It must be emphasized that for all 

Of the many and diverse forms of assistance 
Offered HUD, none can be provided without 
tt Specific request from the locality needing 
te For a low-rent public housing project, 
Or example, there must be a legally con- 
stituted Local Housing Authority with whom 
can negotiate. It's the same with com- 
Munity facilities (water and sewer systems, 
Br ghborhood health, youth or social centers, 
ehouses, etc.) and urban renewal (slum 
te) blight eradication anc redevelopment, 


To inquire about or to apply for any of 
Aube alluring array of local benefits—ex- 
Sept low-rent public housing—localities 
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should write to the appropriate Regional 
Office on the mainland United States. There 
are six of them. For low-rent housing, 
HUD’s PHA also has six Regional Offices in 
the same six buildings, except that HUD's 
Region VI (San Francisco) has an “area” 
office in Seattle for states up that way. And 
New Jersey towns must write to Philadelphia 
about low-rent housing, and to New York 
on other HUD affairs. Both have the same 
P. O. Box number in Puerto Rico, however. 

The Small Business Administration, an 
independent Federal agency, has been mak- 
ing loans to local development corporations 
organized by local citizens since 1959, for 
the primary purpose of assisting local small 
businesses. At least 75 per cent of a local 
development corporation's stock must be 
owned by persons residing or doing business 
in the prescribed area of operation, and the 
corporation itself must put up at least 20 
per cent of the cost of each local project it 
undertakes. There appears to be no set 
umit on the number of local enterprises an 
LDC may assist, but the loans may Ye used 
only to buy land or a plant or to improve 
equipment—not for debt payment or work- 
ing capital. 

Since early 1959, SBA has issued more than 
1,100 loans to LDC, totaling about $169.5 
million. Accelerating steadily, the program 
processed more than 300 loans during the 
1966 calendar year for a total of about $468 
million. Budgeted for this fiscal year is $50 
million. The LDC plan has been responsible 
for more than 50,000 new jobs, according 
to SBA information director Robert L. 
Buchanan. 

“The cost per job created is very, very 
low,” says Buchanan, who explains further 
that the program is designed mostly for 
smaller towns, under 50,000 population. 
LDCs in larger communities “may have to 
put up more than the 80-20 ratio." 


NEW PROGRAM 


Under poverty-war legislation of 1964, SBA 
also has issued more than $28 million in 
Economic Opportunity Loans to individual 
smal] businessmen “who have the ability to 
be successful but never had the chance.” 

Formerly available only to residents of 44 
selected urban areas, this program was ex- 
panded to a Nationwide basis late last year 
and now provides loans up to $15,000 for 15 
years to people whose business income pro- 
vides only a marginal family existence (EOL 
I). EOL II loans are intended to help those 
not in dire poverty but who have been handi- 
capped in establishing or expanding a small 
business because of a lack of opportunity. 
The latter can borrow up to $25,000 for 15 
years. Management counselling and train- 
ing is offered by SBA along with both types 
of loans, or without a loan. 

SBA also will guarantee Economic Oppor- 
tunity loans made by banks. 

Applications may be made to any of SBA's 
field offices in 72 cities (listed in telephone 
directories), or further information may be 
obtained from Oko's Community Action 
Agencies, or by writing to Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 20516. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity. 
heralding the dawn of the Great Society, 
opened its own massive attack in the war 
against poverty with much thunder only a 
couple of years ago. It attacked hard-core 
unemployment, the school dropout problem, 
adult illiteracy, the supposed roots of juve- 
nile delinguency, slum health needs, and 
many other aspects of poverty, etc. Some of 
those were assigned to older, existing agen- 
cies, paid with OEO funds. 

OEO's own major responsibilities are the 
Job Corps and Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
ica (VISTA), both of which are conducted 
under contract by private, nonprofit educa- 
tions, and—the Community Action Program, 
which seeks to stimulate the organization of 
Community Action Agencies by the people 
who live there. 
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Unlike USDA's Extension Service, with TAP 
and RAD, OEO's local action groups have 
funds available “for urban and rural areas 
and Indian reservations” to provide “up to 90 
per cent of the cost of the programs (100 per 
cent in the case of the very poorest com- 
munities), as well as provide technical assist- 
ance. In addition, funds are ayailable for 
research and demonstration projects and for 
training CAP workers.” 

Again, however: 

“Federal assistance depends on the com- 
munity's willingness” to mobilize its own 
resources for “programs of promise” and 
“enlist the poor themselves in developing 
and carrying out the programs.” 

Moreover, OEO can allocate Federal funds 
for community action programs to either 
public or private nonprofit organizations, 
without necessarily passing through state 
channels. In addition, funds are available 
for the following special programs: 


Upward Bound, an educational program to 
motivate high school students in low-income 
families to go to college. 


Legal Services, to provide legal representa- 
tion for the disadvantaged and other matters 
pertaining to law. 

Older Persons programs to train men and 
women aged 60 and older as “foster grand- 
parents” for orphans, etc., and as home- 
health aides, and other activities. 

Grants, loans and loan guarantees to state, 
localities and nonprofit organizations to pro- 
vide for the housing, health, education, sani- 
tation, legal, day-care and other social needs 
of migrants. 

Head Start programs to provide needy 
toddlers with learning experience and health 
care to prepare them to begin school on more 
nearly equal terms with more fortunate 
classmates. 

At this writing, OEO has more than 1,200 
CAAs in operation, about 700 in rural com- 
munities. (The Federal Extension Service 
is said to have assisted OEO in organizing 
about 600 Community Action Agencies.) 


A Reply to U.N. Ambassador Goldberg 


on Sanctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
February-March issue of the American- 
Southern Africa Review contains an ar- 
ticle by the Honorable Lord Graham, 
Rhodesian Minister of External] Affairs, 
which answers the arguments of our 
U.N. Ambassador Goldberg on the Rho- 
desian sanctions. His reply to Ambas- 
sador Goldberg follows: 

A REPLY TO U.N. AmBassapor GOLDBERG ON 
SANCTIONS 


(By the Honorable Lord Graham, Rhodesian 
Minister of External Affairs) 

The only way in which Mr. Goldberg's per- 
centages make any sense is in relation to 
population figures, but to say that the six 
per cent of the population which is white 
“rules over” the 94 per cent which is black is 
a distortion which ignores many of the true 
facts and realities of life in Rhodesia. To 
begin with, of the 94% who are black, over 
half are under 21 and can scarcely be ac- 
corded the right to rule themselves in a 
political sense. Approximately 400,000 more 
are alien workers from other countries and 
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are therefore in a category which could not 
expect to enjoy the full political rights of 
the native population in any country in the 
world. Of the remainder the vast majority 
live under the effective control of their 
Chiefs in Tribal Areas reserved for their ex- 
clusive use. Statistics very often sound im- 
pressive, but seldom show up well in the 
harsh light of reality. Careful analysis will 
show that Mr. Goldberg has used them dis- 
honestly. 
NO DISCRIMINATION 


But what is more important in disproying 
Mr. Goldberg's claim that 6 per cent of the 
population “rule over" the other 94 per cent, 
is a study of Rhodesla's parliamentary fran- 
chise. This is open to all, regardless of race, 
and subject only to age and minimal educa- 
tional and financial qualifications. It needs 
to be repeated again and again that there is 
no racial discrimination, open or hidden, in 
the Rhodesian franchise, and for the avoid- 
ance of doubt it should be added that women 
have the vote on the same footing as men, 
unlike a number of countries in Africa, Eu- 
rope, and Asia, 


REPLY TO U.N, 


Of the present sixty-five Members of the 
Rhodesian Parliament, thirteen are black 
and this number is bound to increase over 
the years—possibly very rapidly—as more and 
more black people take the trouble to register 
as voters. It is interesting too that in two 
of the electoral districts where the voters are 
almost entirely black, they have chosen to 
elect representatives who are not black. 

If, as Mr. Goldberg implies, 6 per cent of 
the Rhodesian people rule over“ the other 
94 per cent against the latter's will, it is 
surprising—possibly disappointing for Mr. 
Goldberg—that the 94 per cent have not 
revolted long ago, and created widespread 
disorder and violence. Such conditions of 
disorder and violence do exist in a number 
of African states to the north of Rhodesia. 
Can the true facts and realities of life in 
those countries be precisely what Mr. Gold- 
berg falsely alleges about Rhodesia—namely 
that the majority are deprived of their rights 
by a dictatorial minority which rules for its 
own benefit alone? Mr. Goldberg's intro- 
duction of racial percentages into his pro- 
nouncement merely distorts the true picture 
of life in Rhodesia and clouds his own judg- 
ment of the real political issues at stake. 


U. N. CHARTER VIOLATED 


The second criticism of mandatory sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia was that the Security 
Council had violated the principle enshrined 
in the U.N, Charter of non-intervention in a 
country’s domestic affairs. This argument 
was wrong, Mr. Goldberg said, because Rho- 
desia was not a state. Britain, at whose re- 
quest the Council had acted, was still the 
legitimate sovereign of the “break-away” 
former colony. 

In plain terms, a state is an organized 
political community with its own independ- 
ent government recognized by the commu- 
nity, people or nation. To regard Rhodesia 
in the year 1967 as some kind of non-self- 
governing territory dependent on Britain, 
after forty-four years of home rule and over 
one year of total independence from a 
“mother country” 5,000 miles away, Js to dis- 
regard political facts and preserve a legal 
fiction. 

Assuming however for one moment that 
Rhodesia is not a state in the eyes of Mr. 
Goldberg and certain members of the United 
Nations, surely then the dispute between her- 
self and Britain is a domestic one within 
Britain's jurisdiction. There is no authority 
in the Charter for world intervention in such 
cases and no basis for the imposition of 
United Nations sanctions on Britain's appli- 
cation. How can a state impose sanctions 
on itself? Furthermore, whether sanctions 
be imposed at the instigation of Britain or 
of some othe state, how can sanctions be 
imposed on a part of a state? 
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Mr. Goldberg cannot have it both ways. 
If Rhodesia is not a state, then the UN. 
resolution is illegal. If Rhodesia is a state, 
then the resolution is still fllegal—though 
for other reasons—and additionally Rhodesia 
has a right to state her case, a right which 
has so far been refused by the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Goldberg's counter-argument 
against violation of the UN. Charter is so 
capable of ‘reductio ad absurdum’ as to be 
unworthy of a reasonable and intelligent 
man. 

U.N. THREAT TO PEACE 


The third critical argument was that 
Rhodesia did not constitute a threat to in- 
ternational peace. To this Mr. Goldberg re- 
plied that the Council had the right and 
responsibility to determine the existence 
of a threat to peace and that its conclu- 
sion could not be contested by any U.N. 
member country. 

So much for free speech! Disagreement 
with majority opinion at the United Na- 
tions is a liberty which cannot be al- 
lowed, a serious offence which canont be 
excused. If the United Nations says that 
white is black, it must be so, and nobody 
must contradict or even have private reserva- 
tions about the truth of the assertion, 

Again we have to turn to the facts, 
if we are not to lose all sense of propor- 
tion. The U.N. Charter provides that 
certain measures, including sanctions and 
the use of armed force, may be taken in 
the event of a ‘threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression’ 
in order to ‘maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security.“ Has Rhodesia 
ever by word or deed, by her internal 
state or external acts, ever threatened the 
peace, broken the peace or acted aggres- 
sively? To any realistic or reasonable 
being the question is so ridiculous as to 
be not worth answering. In contrast with 
the situation in Rhodesia, one listens to 
bellicose threats almost daily from her 
external enemies and one hears of in- 
cursions and armed hostility, not to men- 
tion internal riot and disorder, all threat- 
ening or breaking international peace and 
stibility In various parts of the world. A 
murmured disapproval of the aggressor 
but without explicit censure, let alone 
hysterical calls for sanctions or armed 
intervention against the disturber of the 
peace, is all one hears from the people 
who now condemn Rhodesia, a threat to 
no other country in the world. f 

NO VIOLENCE 


Continuing his theme, Mr, Goldberg added, 
“The attempt of 220,000 whites to rule 4 mil- 
lion non-whites in a continent of non-white 
governments, which have recently achieved 
independence, involves great risks of vio- 
lence.” It was a fallacy, sald Mr. Goldberg, 
to argue that the threat to peace originated 
not from Rhodesia but from the response of 
her African neighbours. 

Whatever the risks, there is no violence in 
Rhodesia apart from that imported by ter- 
rorist bands from certain countries to the 
North, aided and abetted by members of the 
Afro-Asian and Communist blocs. Is one to 
conclude that resistance to terrorist incur- 
sions and the maintenance of peace, stability 
and good government are unreasonable irri- 
tants to certain of Rhodesia’s African neigh- 
bours and that it is Rhodesia therefore which 
is really threatening the peace, not her neigh- 
bors? By such tortuous arguments, self-de- 
fence becomes aggression, a country strug- 
gling to maintain its integrity becomes a 
threat to the peace, and the topsy-turvy dis- 
torted reasoning goes on regardless of the 
facts. 

DOUBLE STANDARD 

Finally, Mr. Goldberg said, critics of the 
mandatory sanctions resolution were argu- 
ing that the decision on Rhodesia constituted 
a dangerous precedent “for similar U.N. ac- 
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tion wherever any violations of human rights 
may be Involved.” He counter-argued that 
on the contrary the Rhodesian situation con- 
tinued many unique elements and did not 
lend itself to “hasty generalizations”, The 
permanent members of the Security Council 
had the power to prevent similar actions in 
other situations where they did not consider 
them appropriate. 

This is the frankest admission we have yet 
heard from the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations of the existence and working of the 
double standard. What Mr, Goldberg is in 
fact saying is that truth is only relative after 
all, that, just because it is expedient at the 
moment to call Rhodesia a threat to world 
peace, it does not follow that a future similar 
case of U.N. objection to a country's domestic 
policies would make that country a threat to 
world peace, nor be judged by the same stand- 
ards, especially if one or more of the world 
powers felt that their own interests would be 
adversely affected by such an assertion. 

No one can foretell the future course of 
events. It will be surprising however if some 
of those countries who are guilty of per- 
mitting the U.N. Charter to be misinter- 
preted, and used for purposes for which it 
was never intended, do not find some of the 
precedents established as a result of the 
Rhodesian situation turned to their own dis- 
advantage in the years ahead. They will find 
what they considered their own internal af- 
fairs becoming a subject of international de- 
bate. They will find themselves pilloried as 
a threat to the peace over some purely do- 
mestic issue, It will then be realised, too 
late, that ‘the real threat to peace in 1966 
was not Rhodesia but the established misuse 
of the world’s peace-keeping body and of its 
Charter. 


Lee Memorial A. M. E. Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, late last 
year, the Lee Memorial A.M.E. Church, 
10512 Bryant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
celebrated their 40th anniversary. Since 
October 27, 1926—the date of its found- 
ing—this institution and its leaders have 
significantly influenced the lives of 
Cleveland's citizenry. Its presiding el- 
ders and its ministers have been men of 
distinction. Their spiritual and civic ac- 
tivities have reflected four decades of en- 
lightened leadership. 

The church celebrated its anniversary 
with a week of special prayers and ac- 
tivities. In this connection, they wrote 
their official history. Their history is 
inspiring, for as we read of their trials 
and tribulations we can sense the up- 
ward movement and yet understand the 
frustrations of a church in growth. 

Friedrich Nietzsche understood how & 
moral institution grows: 

In the mountains of truth, you never 
climb in vain, Either you already reach a 
higher point today, or you exercise your 


strength in order to be able to climb higher 
tomorrow, 


The historical sketch of Lee Memorial 
AME. Church, together with the official 
list of bishops, presiding elders, and min- 


isters who have served this church 
follows: 
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PREFATORY STATEMENT PARTLY 
PARAPHRASED 


“In as much as some have already written 
an account of the rise and progress of the 
Lee Memorial AME. Church in Cleveland, 
Ohio, their information based on the evi- 
dence of those who know and were a part 
of founding group. This writer has decided 
to trace the course of these happenings care- 
fully from the beginning to set them down 
in their proper order, so that all may have 
reliable information about the church of 
Which we are a part’—Luke 1:14; J. B. 
Phillips 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Lee Memorial AME. Church was or- 
Banized October 27, 1926, by the late Ia- 
Mented Rev. S; C. McMillon, the first pastor. 
The Church was named Jones Chapel AME. 
Church {n honor of the late Bishop Joshua 

Jones. who was the presiding Bishop of 
the Third Episcopal District, and the Rev. 
S. P. West, was the presiding elder. The 
Church was organized in the home of James 
and Ada Jordan, who lived at 8109 Quincy 
Ave. Some of the (Alleged) Charter mem- 

were: James Jordan, Ada Jordan, Lu- 
Cinda Goosby, Anna McMillon, Nannie Wat- 
son, Sarrah Bymington, John Childs, Benja- 
min Askew, James Allen, Edward Smith, 
Ethel Miller Morgan, Anna C. Moore and 
le Felder Walker. 

The Rev. Mr. S. C. McMillon, was one of 
those rare type individuals, noted for his 
unrelenting determination. He was vocifer- 
dus and persuasive in presenting his case, 
and was convincing in argument. 

Under his leadership. he led the little group 
into purchasing a building from the Salva- 

n Army, located at 77th Street and Quincy 
Avenue, The late James Allen, and Edward 
Smith, who were trustees advanced the 
Money to buy the building. Some of the 
(Alleged) first stewards were James Jordan, 
Haywood Dawson, John Childs, and Morgan 
Stamps. Some of the (Alleged) first trustees 
Were: James Allen, Edward Smith, Aaron 
Kirkland, John Irvin and Dee Kinsey. Some 
Of the (Alleged) first stewardesses were: 
Palbie Dawson. Nettie Knox, Esther Kirkland, 

ma Crable and Lula Gates. 

The following Auxiliaries were organized 

Yy pastor McMillon: The Sunday School, the 
Missionary Society. and the Senior Choir, 

- William Coma, was the first Superinten- 
dent, and Lucinda Goosby, was the first 
treasurer, It is sald there were two children 

the Sunday School, namely: Fred Jordan, 
and Edith Jordan. Since the beginning, the 
Sunday School has enjoyed a steady growth. 

€ following persons have served as super- 
intendents in the following order; Mr. Wil- 
lam Coma, James Allen, Linton Freeman, 
George Mitchell, Clifford Brooks and Alfonza 
Butts, the present incumbent. It is note- 
Worthy and an honor that we mentioned 
Lucinda Goosby, who was the first treasurer 
Of the Sunday School and has been elected 
every year since. We salute her for forty 
Years of unbroken service to the Sunday 
hool.. All honor to Mrs. Lucinda Goosby. 
record would be incomplete without 
Making mention of Mrs. Grace Baltimore, 

© served the Sunday School for (32) 
thirty-two years as Secretary. Since 1962, 
Bhe has been the librarian and bookkeeper. 
This kind of service will not go requited. 
qe The Missionary Society, Mrs. Anna MeMil- 
lon, wife of the pastor was the first president 
And Mrs, Pearl Dickerson, the first secretary. 
Others who served as presidents were: Aora 

n. Pearl Dickerson, Josephine Christo- 
Pher, Anna Stafford and Emma L. Smith. 

The Daily Vacation Bible School had its 
Eenesis in August, 1957. This project is 
*Upervised by the Missionary Society and the 

unday School. It is the fastest growing 
Froup in the Church. We salute the entire 
Stam of each. It is gaining momentum as the 
years come and go. Members of the original 
8toup were Emma Lee Smith (Directress), 
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Ida Repress, Melvin Harris, Lawrence Daniels, 
Sue Osborne, Susie Jackson, Susie Danlels, 
Leila Watson, J. B. Johnson, Hershel Suttles, 
Betty Scott, and Rev. E. L. Liggins, Minister. 

The Lee Memorial Church is justly proud 
of the Missionary Society and the work it is 
doing. Long live the Anna McMillon Mis- 
sionary Society. The Senior Choir was orga- 
nized and Mr. Benjamin Askew, was the 
first director. It is alleged the church cele- 
brated the first anniversary October 30, 1927. 
All of the above were accomplished during 
the pastorate of the Rev. S. C, McMillon, the 
first minister of the Church. 

Rey. D. D. Irvin, was the second minister. 
He was a good mixer and an excellent pastor. 
His pleasing personality was a major factor 
in influencing many to unite with the 
Church. It would be fair to say: “The 
Church membership grew with leaps and 
bounds". His contribution was outstanding 
and still lives. It was during his adminis- 
tretion the first usher board was organized. 
Mrs. Willie Jordan, who later became Willle 
Johnson, was the first president, and Hattie 
Singleton, the first secretary. Since that 
time. the church has had several usher 
boards. Mrs. Dora Irvin, the very efficient 
and charming wife of the pastor was instru- 
mental in organizing the “Young Women” 
auxiliary of the missionary society, For a 
while, this was one of the most progressive 
and successful groups in the North Ohio 
Conference Branch. Their works do follow 
them", Rev. 14-13. 

The Rev. W. T. Biggers, was the third min- 
ister to pastor the church. His stay was of 
short duration and achievements were lim- 
ited. He was not able to adjust himself to 
the environment although finely trained, he 
was a scholarly Christian gentleman and the 
congregation was greatly inspired by the 
sermons he preached. He requested to be 
transferred back to his home conference. 
Subsequently, he was (sent) transferred to 
the West Virginia Conference. He will be 
remembered as a Christian gentleman with 
true devotion to the Church and parishioners. 

Rey. J. S. Jackson, was the fourth min- 
ister. The church has never had a greater 
scholar, pulpiteer, high-class Christian gen- 
tleman and financier than Rev. J. S. Jackson. 
He was truly a consecrated-dedicated min- 
ister of the gospel and servant of the Church. 
He practiced what he preached. The Church 
enjoyed a healthy, progressive administra- 
tion during the year he pastored. He was 
a connectional figure and made great con- 
tributions on local and connectional levels. 
The AME. Church was enriched by this 
man of God. 

Rev. Charles Henry Lucas, was the fifth 
pastor. He was a great singer and orga- 
nizer. He organized a choir that appeared 
on the radio every Sunday morning. It 
was one of the finest singing aggregation, 
not only in Cleveland, but also in the State 
of Ohio. Mrs. Thelma Harper Haymen, was 
the music directress for this group. It was 
manifested through the singing of the choir, 
that Mrs. Haymen was a well trained ac- 
complished musician. Rev, Lucas, pastored 
during the depression years and carried 
tremendous following. The Church reached 
an unprecedented high in the realm of 
evangelism under the leadership of Rev. 
Lucas. It was during this administration 
that something occurred that culminated in 
the changing of the name of the Church 
from Jones Chapel AM. Church to Lee 
Memorial A.ME. Church. In spite of the 
difficulties and draw-backs, the church con- 
tinued. “Having therefore obtained help 
from God, she continued until this day 
Acta 26:22," 

The Rev. W.M. Hodge, was the sixth pastor 
and the most controversial of all. A noted 
orator, linguist, politician and a preacher 
of no mean ability. The Church reached 
connectional stature during his adminis- 
tration. He is a well known figure all over 
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the Church. He pastored during World 
War II. A man of his caliber was needed 
tor such a crucial period as the people were 
passing through, “And who knoweth 
whether thou are come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this Esther 4:14. 

He kept the morale and spirit of the people 
at high tide, while fathers and sons were in 
the service of their country. When he was 
appointed pastor, he inherited a sizable 
Mortgage on the building. He being a ge- 
nius at organizing, the mortgage was soon 
liquidated, and immediately a building fund 
drive was launched. He anticipated build- 
ing or buying another church, but the dream 
never materialized. The drive netted the 
sum of ($8,000.00), eight thousand dollars, 
over a period of time. The following auxili- 
aries were organized: Stewardess Boards No. 
2 and 3. Laymen’s League, Gospel Choir, 
Young Women’s Auxiliary No. 2 of the Mis- 
sionary Society and the Altar Guild. Stew- 
ardess Board No. 2 was organized and Mrs. 
Pearl Dickerson was the first president and 
served faithfully through the years. She has 
been made stewardess emeritus because of 
failing health. Mrs. Ollie Wood was her im- 
mediate successor. The work still goes for- 
ward with a determination to keep the banner 
high. Sewardess Board No. 3 was organized 
and Mrs. Esther Hollinman, was the first 
president, Mrs. Ida Respress was the first 
secretary, The following persons have served 
as president: Josephine Christopher, Savan- 
nah Harbison (deceased), and Mattie Shank, 
the present incumbent. 

The Laymen’s League was organized and 
Linton Freeman, was elected the first prest- 
dent, Anna Stafford, the first vice president, 
Pearl Dickerson, the first secretary, Lucinda 
Goosby, the first treasurer. Others who 
served as presidents, are as follows: Anna 
Stafford, Robert T. Martin, Ruth Freeman 
and Ruth Hodge. The Laymen League is an 
asset toany church, Its aim and purpose has 
been distorted by those who are not convers- 
ant with the objectives of the organization. 
Its aim and purpose was, is, and shall ever be 
a bulwark for the minister and a training 
institute for the laymen: Lee Memorial is 
fortunate indeed to have a wide awake league, 
led by Mrs. Ruth Hodge and her cohort of 
helpers. 

The Gospel Choir was organized and Ms. 
Anna Stafford, was elected president, Sarrah 
Wyche (deceased), secretary; Savannah 
Harbison (deceased), treasurer. The Young 
Women Missionary Society was organized, 
and Mrs. Gertrude Ingram, was elected presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Mattie Victum was the first supervisor. 
The Altar Guild was organized and Mrs, 
Mattie Clinton was elected first president, 
Mrs. Ruth Hodge, second president, Rose B. 
Davis, third president and Josephine John- 
son, fourth president, and the present incum- 
bent. This group arranges for fresh cut 
flowers and pot plants to bedeck or grace the 
auditorium. The flower pedestal is supplied 
by the Altar Guild. Other floral offerings 
from individuals come through this group. 
They render a service of love. 

The Young Women's Auxiliary of the Mis- 
sionary Society was dissolved and organized 
into the Weslyn Circle. This group has 
raised large sums of money for the benefit of 
the Church. Ruth Hodge was the first presl- 
dent, and served nobly and progressively for 
26 years, Cora DeLoach, secretary, Lucinda 
Goosby, treasurer. Determination charac- 
terized their noble achievements. Hats off 
to the Weslyn Circle. 

Mr. John D. Whitlow, was appointed head 
of the class leaders guild, and has continued 
in that capacity until the present. In this 
position, he has wrought wonders for the 
benefit of Lee Memorial Church. John D. 
Whitlow, is a localized churchman with a 
connectional outlook. The Church and com- 
munity bears the stamp of J. D. Whitlow. 
He has served well and still serves in a quad- 
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ruple capacity. (Trustee, Steward, Class- 
Leader and Usher). He is a good soldier and 
an old soldier. “Old Soldiers never die, they 
Just fade away.“ All of the above accomplish- 
ments occurred during Rev. Hodge's adminis- 
tration. For the Rey. W. M. Hodge, we say in 
the language of Tennyson's little poem, en- 
titled The Brook”, Men may come and 
men may go, but I go on forever.” 

The Rev. Mr. Garr M. Davis, was the seventh 
pastor of the Church. He inherited a well 
organized church that was teeming with 
possibilities. He came to the church under 
more favorable circumstances than any of 
his predecessors. The late Bishop A, J. Allen, 
was the presiding Bishop of the (3rd) third 

- Episcopal District when Lee Memorial was 
taken out of the Youngstown District. 

The late Rev. J. H. Mack was the presiding 
elder of the Cleveland District, and the Rev. 
Hodge, was the presiding Elder of the 
Youngstown District. Rev. Davis had not 
been on the charge very long before a con- 
flagration all but destroyed the church 
building at 77th Street and Quincy Avenue. 
During Rev. Davis’ administration, the 
church was relocated’ at 10512 Bryant Ave- 
nue. We have the documented record to 
show that the transaction took place May 12, 
1952. The following persons signed the doc- 
ument: Rev. Garr M. Davis, Pastor of Lee 
Memorial Church, Edward Knox, treasurer 
and John D. Whitlow, secretary. The sale of 
the original building to Alien Temple AME. 
Church made it possible for the congrega- 
tion to purchase a beautiful and commodious 
parsonage located at 1183 E. 125th Street. 
We also have documented evidence to show 
this transaction took place December 11-12, 
1955. John D. Whitlow, 1644 E. 86th Street; 
David Scott, 2439 E. 79th Street and Garr M. 
Davis, Minister signed the document. I¢ is 
to the credit of Rev. Davis and the fine offi- 
cers that the present Lee Memorial A.M.E. 
Church and the manse is a living reality. 
(The Rt. Rey. A. J. Allen was the presiding 
Bishop when this transaction was negoti- 
ated). The accomplishments during Rey. 
Davis“ administration speak for themselves. 

The following auxiliaries were organized: 
“The All Purpose Club” was organized and 
Sadie Ka Jay was the first president and has 
continued through the years. She has suc- 
ceeded herself all these years without a 
break. This club is true to its name. It 
serves many purposes. This group has 
rendered yeoman service to the church under 
the leadership of its only president, Sadie 
Ka Jay. This is one of the strongest 
auxiliaries in the church and has made large 
financial contributions to the institution. 

The Junior Church was organized and 
‘placed under the careful supervision of 
Evangelist Josephine Christopher, assisted by 
Grace Baltimore, Lucinda Goosby and Ruth 
Hodge. These were the original organizers. 
Subsequent assistance: Florence Bell, Rosa 
Thompson, Dannie McDowell, Georgia Wal- 
den and Carolyn Parks. The Junior Church 
is the school where the young people are 
prepared for membership in the senior or 
adult body. We are eternally grateful to the 
Rev. Mrs. Christopher and her many helpers 
for the fine way this department is being 
conducted, 

The Minute Women Club, was organized 
and Mrs, Martha Rembert was the first presi- 
dent. This group was at the be- 
hest of Mrs. Naomi Davis, the minister's 
wife. This club has been very active since 
its beginning. Others who have served as 
presidents were: Mrs, Angerone Wells and 
Vera McCloud, the present incumbent. This 
group is faithful to the church and its pro- 
gram. This club is to be commended for 
its loyalty and cooperation in the program of 
the church. 

Rey. Elmer L. Liggins, was the eighth 
minister to serve the church. He was a man 
of sterling character and intellectual worth. 
He immediately started a remodeling pro- 
gram. It is to his credit that the beautiful 
stain glass windows were installed and the 
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lower auditorium partly completed. The 
kitchen and the office were made over, and 
the ladies parlor was beautified and the main 
auditorium was also redecorated. In the 
midst of .his remodeling program, he was 
Stricken with a malady that impaired his 
health from which he never fully recovered. 
He wrought well for three and one half years. 
He was not always understood because of 
his individuality. In his convictions, he was 
as firm as the stately mountains and the 
hills that look eternal. He was a high class 
Christian gentieman and a churchman. Lee 
Memorial Church was blessed to have this 
quiet unassuming man of God as pastor. He 
organized Stewardess Board No. 4 and Mrs. 
Malcum Osborn, was the first president. 
This Board has justified the wisdom of the 
pastor in organizing the group. 

They are cooperative, conscientious, con- 
secrated and dedicated to every known duty. 
Mrs, Azzie Pugh is the president and is carry- 
ing on in a very admirable way. Long live 
Stewardess Board No, 4. 

Rev. R. N, Nelson, is the ninth pastor. He 
was appointed to Lee Memorial AMS. 
Church by Bishop E. C, Hatcher, January, 
1961, due to the demise of Rev. E. L. Liggins, 
Rev. Nelson came to the Church fully aware 
of the gravity of the situation. One of the 
major problem was: The restoration of con- 
fidence and re-establish cooperation. The 
many vexing problems presented a mental 
anguish. Strife and misunderstanding had 
ploughed deep furrows in the hearts and 
minds of the parishioners. These wounds 
were not easy to heal, Rev. Nelson, went 
about his task like a master. He proceeded 
with caution and prudence guided his every 
step. He said his would be a human admin- 
istration and not a dictatorship. He con- 
stantly reminded the congregation thus: 
“Let there be no strife I pray thee, between 
me and thee, for we be brethen“. Gen. 12-8. 
From this biblical quotation, he sald “Men 
aught to learn to live together.“ The chasm 
that was deep and wide has been narrowed 
or bridged and we can say with the psaim- 
ist, “Behold how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” Ps. 
133:1. 

Lee Memorial Church is on the upward 
way. New heights she is gaining everyday, 
Confidence has been re-established, peace 
and harmony, reign, because there is a sense 
of “togetherness we stand, and divided we 
fall.” “Brtheren, I count not myself to have 
apprehended, but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are 
before. I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
The Apostle is here suggesting the Requisits 
for success. (1) A discontented present. (2) 
a forgotten pat, (3) A beckoning future, (4) 
A unified alm and (5) A strenuous race. 
These thoughts will bring success if they are 
carried out., 

Under this administration, the following 
auxiliaries were reorganized: The Anna Mc- 
Millon Missionary Society No. 2 dissolved and 
organized into the Willing Workers, the Jun- 
ior Stewards, The Gospel Choir; and the Lay- 
men League. The following officers were 
elected for Junior Stewards: Council Walden, 
president, Cornelous Suttles, vice president, 
Willie Thompson, treasurer. The following 
are the officers of the Gospel Choir: Phillip 
Maddox, president; Florence Bell, vice presi- 
dent; Elizabeth Coleman, secretary, Dannie 
McDowell, treasurer; Ethel Harkins, Chap- 
lain; Gwendolyn McKenney, directress and 
pianist. 

The Laymen League was re-organized with 
the following officers being elected: Ruth 
Hodge, president; Linton Freeman, first vice 
president; Emma Johnson, second vice presi- 
dent; Emma Lee Smith, secretary; Elizabeth 
Coleman, assistant secretary; Guy Ferguson, 
corresponding secretary; Isaiah Billingsiea, 
treasurer; Susie Daniels; Chapiain and Mrs. 
R. N. Nelson, parlimentarian and instructor. 
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Stewardess Board No. 5 was organized and 
Mable Smith was elected the first president; 
Florine Suttles, vice president; Naomi Beaty, 
secretary; Burdell Byars, financial secretary; 
Goldie Hodge, treasurer; Helen Suttles, pro- 
gram chairman; Anna Dunn, chaplain and 
Elizabeth Malone, sick committee. 

This Board is taking its rightful place be- 
side the other Stewardess Boards. This Is a 
group of Young Women who serve like sea- 
soned heroines and go about their duty 
cheerfully and gracefully with a smile. It 
doth not yet appear what they shail be or 
will accomplish. The future holds the 
answer. 

The Nelson-Lites was organized and Mrs. 
Nettie Harbison, was elected the first presi- 
dent; Mrs. Betty Butts, vice president; Lula 
Lawrence, secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs, R. N. Nelson, supervisor and chaplain. 
The Nelson-Lites is a group of young matrons 
who have everything in their favor. They 
are old enough to be steady and seasoned, 
and youthful enough to be strong and pro- 
gressive. This is one of the most congenial, 
responsive groups to be found anywhere. 
We predict for them unlimited success in 
the realm of possibilities. ‘They make 
monthly contributions to the trustees and at 
the same time meet all other requirements. 
The Public Relations Committee was or- 
ganized with the following officers being 
elected: Mr. Guy Ferguson, chairman; Mrs. 
Mildred Bradley, secretary and Mr. O. D. 
Matthews, treasurer. This group has a func- 
tion that is unique to the over-all program 
of the Church. This committee has a serv- 
ice to offer, and it is available to all who 
desire it. This service is yours for the ask- 
ing. We shall be kept informed as to what 
is in the making. This will bring about a 
happy relation and a better understanding 
between parishioners, Whatever has been 
accomplished during this administration, it 
will be told in the future by someone who 
will give an unbiased, honest appraisal of 
what was accomplished. 

We are indebted to the following persons 
for their helpful suggestions, information 
and cooperation in assembling the material 
for this anniversary guide: Linton Freeman, 
Nannie Watson, Lucinda Goosby, Helen Free- 
man and Rev. R. N, Nelson, Minister, who 
are members of the committee on Historical 
Data. We are deeply grateful to Mr. Alfonza 
Butts for typing, proofreading, punctuating, 
composing and in general for all assistance in 
preparing this manuscript. 

A motion was made by Linton Freeman 
and seconded by J. D. Whitlow, and con- 
curred by the entire committee on Historical 
Data, that the History as writen be the 
authentic record of Lee Memorial A. ME. 
Church. Carried unanimous. 


LIST OF BISHOPS WHO SERVED 


Bishop Joshua H. Jones, 1920-1928. 
Bishop Williams H. Herd, 1928-1932. 
Bishop Reverdy C. Ramson, 1932-1948. 
Bishop Alexander J. Allen, 1948-1956. 
Bishop Eugene C. Hatcher, 1956-1984. 
Bishop William R. Wilkes, 1964- 


LIST OF PRESIDING ELDERS 


Rev. S. P. West. 

Rey. W. H. Truss. 

Rev. John Irvin. 

Rev. Timothy D. Scott. 
Rev. Roy E. Hutchinson. 
Rey. John H. Mack, 
Rev. William M. Hodge. 


LIST OF MINISTERS 


Rev. S. C. McMilion, 1926-1928. 

Rey. David D. Iryin, 1928-1932. 

Rey. W. T. Biggers, 1932-1933. 

Rey. J. S. Jackson, 1933-1934. 

Rey. Charles H. Lucas, 1934-1939. 

Rev. Willlam M. Hodge, 1939-1949, 

Rev. Garr M. Davis, 1949-1957. 

Rev. Elmer L. Liggins, 1957- to Jan. 1961. 
Rev. Richard N. Nelson, 1961- 
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Civic Celebration in New Hampshire’s 
North Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday night, March 10, a series of events 
touched off a wild celebration in New 
Hampshire's far north country that, to 
the best of my knowledge, may still be 
continuing. 

On that Friday night, at approxi- 
Mately 8:45, the basketball team repre- 
senting tiny Pittsburg High School won 
the first State basketball championship 
in the history of the far north coun- 
try. The excitement and civic pride re- 
flected in this accomplishment are hard 
to describe to my colleagues who come 
from large, metropolitan areas, where 

e, often impersonal high schools of 
3,000 to 4,000 students are not unusual. 

For New Hampshire's north country 
and all of Coos County, it was truly an 
historic event. In one phrase, Publisher 
Frederick Harrigan of the Colebrook, 
NH.. News and Sentinel captured the 
rene in his usual fashion, when he 


There hasn't been anything like it since 

eir ancestors beat up Crown Constables 
and the Coos Sheriffs impartially in the days 
Of the Indian Stream Republic. 


Pittsburg is not only New Hampshire's 
northernmost public high school, but is 
its smallest. Its basketball team, 
Coached by David Hall and his assistant, 

Pat” Merrill, is drawn from a total stu- 
dent enrollment of 74, of whom only 31 
Are boys. And in annexing the New 
Hampshire interscholastie athletic 
Championship, the team must have felt 
like the Globetrotters as they made the 
long trip down from the north country 
by, to again use Mr. Harrigan’s words, 

everything from bus to dog sled.” 
GRASSROOTS SUPPORT 


The support for the school and team 
from not only Pittsburg, but from sur- 
rounding north country communities, 
Was an important factor in the victory. 
While his story may be apocryphal, high 
Schoo] Headmaster Stephen Dehl attests 
to the truth of this story. As Pittsburg 
and north country fans continued to 
Dour into and crowd the large University 
of New Hampshire fieldhouse for the 
final championship game, one amazed 
tournament official turned to one of the 
fans and quipped, “You must have 
brought everybody but the fire chief.” 

“I am the fire chief,” was the response 
from Chief Dellie Robie. 

After the championship game, in true 
New Hampshire fashion, the celebration 
Went on for many hours. When the 

returned home, it was greeted by 
fire engines and a parade to the high 
School, where fans, who themselves had 
not returned until the early morning 
hours from the tournament scene, had 
Drepared a buffet supper and civic 
Celebration. 
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Mr. Speaker, I join all of New Hamp- 
shire in saluting the outstanding feats 
of athletic ability, perseverance, and 
sportsmanship displayed by this fine 
group of young men, and present here 
an account of their triumph from the 
News and Sentinel. As Publisher Har- 
rigan said in an accompanying editorial, 
“What could one possibly add?”: 

Tury Dm Ir!—PanrHers Beat MARLBOR- 
ouGH, THAYER, To WIN Crown AT Dur- 
HAM—WHOLE NORTH COUNTRY JOINS IN 
“WELCOME Home” SUNDAY 


Pittsburg High School's Panthers defeated 
Thayer High of Winchester in the State Class 
S Finals at Durham Friday night to take 
the championship. There hasn’t been any- 
thing like it since their ancestors beat up 
Crown Constables and the Coos Sheriffs im- 
partially in the days of the Indian Stream 
Republic (1832-1840). 

There was a threat of disorder only once, 
when the big scoreboard mistakenly racked 
up a couple of points for the opposition, 
and a frightened scorer hastily straightened 
that out after blood-curdling rebel yells 
and maledictions emanating from the large 
and ominous-looking Upper Coos contingent 
on the right side of the big gym. 

Once the last gun had sounded the place 
went wild. The Pittsburg crowd, joined by 
fans from all over the North Country, set 
up a din which all but tore the roof off, 
while the triumphant team hoisted Coach 
David Hall to their shoulders and lugged 
him out of the place. Pittsburg High (en- 
rollment 74, male enrollment 31) had come 
in with the first State championship ever to 


come to the far North Country in N.HI.A.A,. 


competition. 
END OF A LONG TRAIL 


The road which led to victory Saturday 
night was a long one, literally and figura- 
tively. The Pittsburg High kids travel far- 
ther than any team in New Hampshire every 
year, as they descend with regularity from 
their Arctic fastnesses to smite the opposi- 
tion hip and thigh. This year, after losing 
four seniors by graduation, they figured they 
might just get into the Class S play-offs be- 
cause they always do, but nobody really 
figured it was THE year. It was. 

With an 11-5 season record and 7th-place 
N. HI. A. A. standing, they thumped Ashland 
55-43 in the opening round, then barely got 
by Epping in overtime, 49-47 in overtime in 
the quarterfinals at Wolfeboro last Monday 
night. 

In Durham Wednesday night the Maroon 
and White took on Marlborough High in the 
semi-finals, and won it at the foul line with 
17 free throws good, for a 47-43 victory. 
Thayer High, meanwhile, also was hot in the 
free-throw department as they made it by 
Raymond, 58-51, to set the scene for Satur- 
day night’s festivities. 

With a trip to Wolfeboro and two appear- 
ances in Durham on tap for the same week, 
the logistics of all this must have been some- 
what awesome, but it all worked out. By the 
time the Panthers took the court in the 
finals against Thayer Saturday night there 
wasn't room for a sardine in the 3500-seat 
Field House, and one whole side of the place 
was filled with sturdy yeomanry who had 
made thelr way down from the far North 
by everything from bus to dogsled. 

Senior and team Captain Don Anderson 
(29 points) kept the never-say-die Panthers 
in the scrap all the way, as Thayer stayed 
within a point or two the whole route but 
could never quite get out in front. Wayne 
Blais widened the margin to 40-35 as the last 
period opened, Thayer's Gary Hamlin made 
it 40-38, and things looked rough with four 
fouls each on Anderson and tall Wayne Blais. 
Scott Merrill and Hamlin swapped baskets, 
Merill tossed in a foul and Anderson a field 
goal, and it was 46-40 with a little over four 
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minutes to go. John Gomarlo hooped one 
for Thayer, Anderson came back with one of 
his own and then fed to Merrill, and with 
42 seconds left that was enough. The fans 
took over, and the stage was set for one of 
the biggest home-comings ever. 


Viet Staff of Life—I: Rice Shortage 


Acute, Prices Soar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been no letup in reports of 
waste, poor planning, inefficiency in 
transportation and cargo handling, theft 
and collusion involving the Vietnam pro- 
gram of the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 

For the past 2 months, Helen Delich 
Bentley, maritime editor of the Balti- 
more Sun, has been filing daily dis- 
patches describing the “congestion and 
chicanery” resulting from the U.S. effort 
to glut the Vietnamese market with 
enough goods to keep prices down. 

Most of AID’s weak rationale for the 
congestion and chicanery—priority of 
the fight against inflation—evaporates 
with reports that the supply of rice—the ` 
chief food of the Vietnamese—has de- 
teriorated to an all-time low. If the 
AID program is not effective enough to 
prevent the price of the most important 
commodity in Vietnam from soaring 30 
to 50 percent in one recent week alone, 
as Mrs. Bentley reports, we certainly 
have reason to doubt the effectiveness of 
the rest of the AID program’s operation. 

The U.S. Government is not the only 
party at fault in the rice crisis, by any 
means. But Mrs. Bentley reports that 
AlD's planning has been poor. She 
states: 

No one seemed to be watching the rice 
market closely. 


Moreover, Mrs. Bentley claims: 

Losses of rice in the Saigon area have in- 
creased, either through damage or thievery, 
since the military began to discharge these 
bulk commodities for AID. The loss is esti- 
mated to have soared from 2 to 15 percent. 


There is reason to fear— 


She says— 
that as the rice is discharged from the ships 
in Saigon port, much of it will be stolen be- 
tween the time it leaves the vessels and the 
time it reaches a distribution point. 


Finally, Mrs. Bentley reports that one 
of the chief reasons for the rice shortage 
is “the failure of shipments from the 
United States to meet their schedules” 
because the old, foreign-flag ships 
chartered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to carry them have broken 
down enroute. 

Mr. Speaker, since Congress is being 
asked to appropriate increasing funds to 
aid Vietnam, Congress should also have 
the facts that would enable it to exercise 
its oversight functions in an informed 
manner, 
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Under unanimous consent I place Mrs. 
Bentley's series of three articles on the 
rice shortage in Vietnam, published in 
the Baltimore Sun on March 11-13, in 
the RECORD: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 11, 1967] 
Vier STAFF or Lire, I— Rien SHORTAGE ACUTE, 
Prices Soar 

(This is the first of three articles on the 
. rice situation in Vietnam.) 


(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


Sado March 9.— Rice, the Staff of life in 
Vietnam, has reached a critical stage, Amer- 
ican Government officials conceded today. 

The price on all grades has soared from 
30 to 50 per cent during the last week alone 
and supplies are at an all-time low. 

Hoarding already is taking place despite 
assurances from American quarters that 
plenty of rice is en route from the United 
States and that there should be ample sup- 
plies. 

SAME PREDICTION 

However, that same prediction was made 
by the same officials before Tet, the Chinese 
New Year, one month ago. Instead of im- 
proving, the situation has deteriorated to 
an all-time low in a nation whose main sub- 
‘sistence Is rice. 

The next month, and particularly the next 
two weeks, are expected to be particularly 
critical because only 30,000 tons, or two 
weeks’ supply, is known to be in storage for 
the entire Republic of Vietnam. The 
monthly consumption rate now is 72,000 
tons and is steadily rising. 

One of the chief reasons for the shortage, 
and consequent Inflationary spiral, is the 
failure of shipments from the United States 
to meet their schedules, 

That failure is attributed to the fact that 
many of the old foreign-flag ships which 
have been chartered by the United States 
Department of Agricuture have broken down 
en route, 

Fifty thousand tons scheduled for deliv- 
ery last month failed to arrive. 

Out of 26 freighters listed to bring rice to 
Vietnam between February and April, only 
5 were of Amerfean registry. Only one of 
the American ships had a full cargo aboard, 
while all of the foreign ships were exclu- 
sively chartered for the transportation of 
rice. 

Other reasons cited by worried United 
States officials for the current crisis are: 

1, Supplies from the Mekong Delta area 
are decreasing monthly as the fighting in 
the area increases. 

2. The planning has been poor. While no 
one seemed to be watching the rice market 
closely, the Agency for International Devel- 
opment flooded South Vietnam with fertil- 
izer, which is still a controversial subject 
here. 

3. Food consumption is rising and produc- 
tion decreasing. 

4, Losses of rice in the Saigon area have 
increased, either through damage or thiev- 
ery, since the military began to discharge 
these bulk commodities for AID. The loss 
is estimated to have soared from 2 to 15 
per cent. 

Vietnamese business interests and political 
leaders also mention AID in regard to poor 
planning. However, a public criticism made 
today in the local press by an official in the 
Finance Ministry is supposed to be retracted 
tomorrow, an AID spokesman said. 

HOARDING CHARGED 


The Vietnamese also cite hoarding by Chi- 
nese merchants who control the rice stocks 
and the refusal of Thailand and Formosa to 
sell rice to South Vietnam at reasonable 
prices. 

For instance, Formosa had made an agree- 
ment to sell some 20,000 tons of rice to Viet- 
nam provided Vietnam also would buy 
40,000 tons of steel from free China. How- 
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ever, when the Vietnamese went there to 
conclude the deal, Formosa allegedly in- 
creased the price. The matter is not believed 
to be closed yet, 

Both Thai and Formosan interests have 
made it clear to the Vietnamese that they 
can obtain sufficient funds from the United 
States; therefore those nations are seeking 
higher prices for their rice, since the world 
supply is short. 

The cheapest grade of local rice had risen 
from 21 piasters per kilo on February 27 to 
28 piasters last Monday. Since then the 
price has risen as high as 35 piasters. 


PRICES JUMP 


The price for the top grade was reported 
by American sources to haye risen during the 
same period from 324 piasters per kilo to 
40 plasters. However, to buy it on the mar- 
ket today, one has to pay between 43 and 48, 
according to the Vietnamese. s 

One year ago, the various grades of rice 
sold for about one half of their present of- 
cial” price, or about one third of the present 
purchase price. 

At the present time, three ships with a 
total of 22,600 tons of rice are discharging 
their cargo in the Saigon port at the rate of 
approximately 1,000 tons each per day, ac- 
cording to an AID spokesman. The Thorfrid 
was 12,000 tons, the Pericles G.C., 7,500, and 
the American Oriole, 3,100 tons. 

However, since rice must go through the 
rather intricate and unsavory system of ware- 
housing in the Chinese Cholon area here, it 
will be some time before it becomes available 
to the peasants. And how much will be sold 
to them at the so-called “official” prices is 
another unknown factor, 

WORLD-WIDE TREND 

The current shortage of rice in South Viet- 
nam—once an exporter of some 600,000 tons 
annually—refiects a world-wide trend. 

Even the United States, whose rice the 
Vietnamese do not particularly like because 
it is inferior to their own lowest grade, is 
going to scrape the bottom of the barrel to 
produce 750,000 tons to prevent famine here 
during this year. 

American officials said that amount will be 
brought here under the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, but the details will not be made publie 
until Monday. 

It is known that the United States has 
been urging Vietnam to use her foreign ex- 
change to pay for some 300,000 tons, but at 
this point it is belleved a deal will be worked 
out on counterpart basis. 

WILL BE BOUGHT OUTRIGHT 


Some 450,000 tons will be paid for outright 
by the United States without any attempt to 
cloak the money exchange. In 1966, the 
United States furnished 480,000 tons to South 
Vietnam without restrictions. 

American rice sells for less than any of 
the local rice because it does not have the 
same quality. However, even though it is 
cheaper, the Vietnamese are not fond of it 
because they say it tastes musty and is 
polished, 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 12, 1987 
Vier Starr or Lire, II—Mrinistay SHaxe-Up 
Is EXPECTED 

(This is the second of three articles on the 
role of rice In the economy of Vietnam.) 


(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


Satcon, March 11.—A shake-up in the Min- 
istry of Economy and Finance is expected 
within days as à result of the rice crisis here. 

It is understood that Premier Nguyen Cao 
Ky is most displeased that rice stocks have 
dropped to an all-time low, while prices are 
at an all-time high, having jumped 30 to 60 
per cent in the past ten days. 

INFLATION SPARKED 


Not only is there concern about the price 
of rice but of the entire inflationary spiral 
it has sparked off. 
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Since both problems fall under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Finance and Econ- 
omy, that is where heads would roll. Top 
people in that department—only recently 
recombined into one—are quivering over 
possible ousters. 

There is no minister heading the depart- 
ment right now, so it will be impossible to 
fire its top man. 

Governor Hahn of the National Bank of 
Vietnam was slated to take over that posi- 
tion, but the current crisis might change 
that. It depends on how much Governor 
Hahn has had to do with the apparent failure 
to buy enough rice to head off this crisis. 

Presumably rice and the ability of Vietnam 
to buy it were the principal subjects dis- 
cussed today at a lengthy session of ministry 
Officials, 

Vietnamese officials apparently have been 
reluctant to spend any part of their foreign 
exchange, now at a record high of $300,000,- 
000 for rice in nearby countries such as For- 
mosa or Thailand. 

It has been said, however, that both For- 
mosa and Thailand are trying to “hold up” 
Vietnam as far as price is concerned because 
they feel it can get all the money it wants 
from the United States. 

Whether a reported purchase of 20,000 tons 
from Formosa has been completed remains 
unknown today. A hitch developed when 
Formosa raised the price near the conclusion 
of the negotiations. 

American officials have been urging the 
Vietnamese for some weeks to spend part of 
their foreign exchange to buy rice—both be- 
cause Vietnam’s exchange is considered 
strong, since it represents about one-half 
of one year’s purchases from abroad and 
because the United States is running low on 
its own stocks of rice. 

U.S, RICE IMPORTED 

Today, it was officially announced that 
Vietnam will import an additional 300,00 
tons of rice from the United States under 
an agreement to be signed Monday between 
‘Tran Van Do Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Yesterday, it had been sald this would 
bring total imports from the United States 
this year to 750,000 tons. Today, the figure 
given was 650,000 tons, 

Exactly how It is to be paid for is not yet 
known. However, due to reluctance on the 
part of American officials to say the extra rice 
was purchased, it can be presumed that Viet- 


nam managed to work out an arrangement 


whereby it does not haye to use any of its 
foreign exchange. 
MEALS SKIPPED 

Because of the high price of rice, it is said 
that many peasants are beginning to skip 
meals. Rice is the only foodstuff which many 
of the coolles eat during a day. Peasants 
can be seen on Saigon streets with their bowls 
of rice and chopsticks at almost any hour 
of the day. 

Parents are apparently cutting down their 
own intake in order to provide more for thelr 
children. 

Although no cases of starvation have been 
reoprted, it is known that many are just 
getting by. 

The worst part of the rice picture is that 
other commodities follow its price rise. Here 
they say, “Everything follows the price of 
rice.“ It is compared to the saying in Europe 
that “Everything follows the price of bread.” 
In Saigon, if rice goes up 1 piaster, other 
items usually go up 2, 

Chinese soup, which often is the only other 
nourishment peasants can afford, has risen 
from 10 plasters a bowl to 40. Chickens, 
which six months ago sold for 50 piasters, 
today sell between 200 and 250. Rau muong. 
a popular, watercress-like vegetable, is bring- 
ing 5 plasters for the poorer quality and 20 
for the better, It was 1 and 2 plasters only 
a few months ago, 

While food prices have increased as much 
as 300 percent on some items during the 
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Past year. wages have risen only an average 
Of about 30 percent. 

The take-home pay of the workers is even 
less because a salary tax is being withheld 
Now. Some sources claim that these workers 
4lso will have to pay an income tax later on. 


SECRET STOCKS SOUGHT 


Since there are rumbles that many Chi- 
nese warehousemen are hoarding large quan- 
tities of rice—the official stock pile is down 
to two weeks’ supply both in Saigon and up- 
Country—police were said to be inaugurating 
& search of the warehouses in an effort to lo- 
Cate some of this rice, which is being sold on 
the black market. 

In recent weeks, the United States Agency 
for International Development has justified 
the clogging of the port with fertilizer, 
cement, steel and products that consignees 
have been reluctant to take by saying that 
having large stocks on hand would hobble 
the black market. 

However, during the course of the ordering 
and planning, someone apparently forgot to 
look into rice—the principal commodity in 
this nation. 

HARD TO GET 


At the same time, it is said by Vietnamese 
that even though there are substantial quan- 
tities of steel and cement around, one has to 
Pay about three times a “normal price” to get 
any. The Chinese importers, they claim, 
keep the materials in storage until they are 
able to get black market prices for them. 

One of the principal reasons given for the 

€diate crisis in rice is that at least 50,000 

scheduled for delivery last month failed 

to arrive in Vietnam when ships encountered 
vy weather and breakdowns. 

Although a total of 120,000 tons is sched- 
uled to reach here in March, it will take time 
to discharge and distribute it among the peo- 
Ple. Nobody will estimate how much time 
Will be needed. That alone can determine 
whether the incoming rice can stem the crisis. 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 13, 1967] 
Vier Starr oF Lire, II- RICE DEARTH DUE To 

PRICES, THEFT 

This is the last in a series on the role of 

€ in the Vietnamese economy. 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Satcon, March 11—Any ship transporting 
even the smallest amount of rice is being 
Siven top priority in the port of Saigon. 

g is slated to take place on a 

two-shift basis, lf necessary, in order to re- 

© at least one thousand tons daily from 

every vesel. The double shift is to offset the 

mt shortage of this staff of life of the 
Vietnamese people. 

Special efforts are being made to try to 
Peed rice to the 500 distributing points in 
Tod around Saigon in an effort to ward on 
Urther hoarding and black market selling. 

NO ONE DARES 


Rice has become so critical in supply and 
Price here that no one in the Vietnamese 
Political arena dares discuss it openly. One 
rurtnamese source, who has been most help- 
in on subjects dealing with black market- 

E. pilferage, and Government bribery, 
et lh clammed up today with the remark, 

t's just too risky to talk about rice.” 
be did acknowledge that the blame should 


The latter two countries are hiking their 

Prices far beyond what South Vietnam feels 

Should pay for rice. They believe that the 

8 ers of Uncle Sam will make the funds 
Vailable to the warring nation. 
RAISED THE PRICE 


deal for 20,000 tons of rice from Formosa 
Concluded, but only after the country 
the price considerably even though 
also agreed to purchase some 40,000 


A 
Was 
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A little less than two weeks’ supply of rice 
is on hand right now. However, United 
States and Vietnam officials hope the incom- 
ing ships will be sufficient to take care of 
the immediate needs so that the stocks will 
not have to be drained off further. 

At the same time, AID officials believe the 
price will drop back from its peak. But the 
Vietnamese do not believe there will be any 
noticeable price rollback. They think that 
inflation has hit and is here to stay. 

Both agree that no one probably will go 
hungry although they might not eat as well 
as they have in the past. 

However, the Vietnamese do not agree with 
AID officials that price hikes on rice is good 
because the farmers receive more money for 
their goods. The local people point out that 
the coolies who grow the rice do not receive 
any more money because they are paid only 
a niggardly amount of rice by the farm own- 
ers for the performance of their duties. The 
big owners may receive more, but not the 
man tilling the flelds. 

AMERICAN-FLAG SHIPS 


Failure of ships to arrive on schedule due 
to breakdowns and weather has been the 
cause of the current crisis. Today one Amer- 
ican spokesman said that it has been diffi- 
cult for the Government of Vietnam to 
charter freighters because it has been so slow 
paying demurrage costs to scores of owners 
for the 30 to 120 day delays incurred last 
year when the entire port was congested both 
with military and commercial cargo. 

Demurrage on American-flag ships begins 
at about $2,800 per day and can go up as 
high as $8,000, depending on the type of 
vessel involved. Foreign-flag ships cost only 
$1,000 a day if they are of the undependable 
Liberty type and can amount to as much as 
$3,000 to $5,000, again depending on the age 
and type of vessel. 

Even though the United States makes the 
rice available at no cost under the Public 
Law 480 Pr , booking arrangements are 
conoluded both by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the recipient nation. 

There is reason to fear that as the rice is 
discharged from the ships in Saigon port, 
much of it will be stolen between the time 
it leaves the vessels and the time it reaches 
a distribution point. As far as could be 
learned tonight. no special efforts were be- 
ing made to guard the bags en route. 


SALABLE IN BLACK MARKET 


Since rice has become so expensive, it would 
be more salable on the black market than 
many of the goods stolen from barges and 
sampans in the port over the last sixteen 
months. 

Some sources estimate that during normal 
times, from 20 to 40 per cent of the rice 
disappears before it arrives at a normal out- 
let. Others claim the outside figure is too 
high, but concede that the 20 might not be. 

WAREHOUSEMEN GET MONEY 

Out of 10,000 tons, the loss of 2,000—or 
even 1,000—is still substantial. 

All of the rice—including that which is 
stolen—is made available to the peasants and 
coolies, so some American officials do not 
consider this as being lost. The fact that 
the warehousemen receive all of the revenue 
does not bother them. 

This is the explanation of how the ware- 


up narrow canals leading into the Cholon 
district where most of the warehouses are 


piastres for every bag that they might dam- 
age. 
ALL THE RECEIPTS 

For each damaged bag, the warehouseman 
is credited so much rice. He then takes that 
rice to which he is “entitled”—often most 
of that in a bag—mills it so that it is more 
like the Vietnamese product and sells it at 
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Prices higher than would have been paid if 
it had moved through normal channels as 
American rice. The warehousemah collects 
all of the receipts. 

Bags also are slipped off the stern of the 
barges when no one is looking and hidden 
until it is time to go home. 

This procedure is possible because the sys- 
tem of tallying goods received in Saigon port 
has never been satisfactory. Often the tally 
organizations are in collusion with the steve- 
dore companies and others so that the steam- 
ship company receives unwarranted claims 
for short counts and damage. This happens 
even though the damage might occur far 
away from the harbor after the responsi- 
bility of the steamship line has ended. 

Because of this system, it is difficult to 
pinpoint exactly where the rice has been lost 
or damaged since warehousemen literally 
have a free hand. Reports that these ware- 
housemen haye stocks of rice hidden away 
has spurred a searching squad into action, 
although nothing has been reported to date. 


Belleville, Mich., High School Debate 
Team Wins State Title 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very proud to report that the 1966- 
67 debating team of the Belleville High 
School, in my congressional district, has 
won the Michigan High School Debating 
Championship. 

These young men and women will par- 
ticipate June 19 to 22, in the National 
Forensic League National Tournament to 
be held in Nashville, Tenn. 

I am personally very proud of these 
high school students, and proud that they 
have brought this honor to their school 
and to their community, Therefore, I 
would like to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the newspaper account of their 
victory as reported in the Belleville En- 
terprise Roman: 

BELLEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TEAM WINS 
STATE TITLE 

BELLEVILLE —The 1966-67 Debating Team 
of the Belleville High School is the new 
Michigan High School Debating Champions. 

The coveted title was won by the Belle- 
ville High School Debaters last Friday 
(March 11) at Rackham Auditorium on the 
University of Michigan campus, Ann Arbor, 
when team members defeated Royal Oak 
Kimball High School in the state final com- 
petition sessions. 

Friday's final marked the second year in a 
row that the Belleville Debaters were re- 
presented in the finals. 

The new state champions now will attend 
the National Forensic League National Tour- 
nament to be held at Nashville, Tenn., June 
19-22. 

It was the 50th Annual State Champion- 
ship Debate. 

School officials and administrative staff 
personnel of Belleville High School and area 
residents Monday were still beaming with 
pride at the continued success of the 
school's debating team. 

The school's four-member debating team 
defeated Battle Creek Central High School, 
last year’s champions, in semi-final competi- 
tion. 


The Belleville team has been on top in de- 
bating circles throughout the year. 
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More than 400 high schools in the state 
participated. 

Belleville and Kimball became finalists 
and matched wits Friday. The Finalists re- 
ceived watches at s Friday luncheon. 

The four member team also won the dis- 
trict and regional competition prior to meet- 
ing Battle Creek Central. 

At the final, Belleville took the Affirma- 
tive and was represented by Miss Marylyn 
Smith and Miss Doreen Skardarasy, while 
Kimball on the Negative was represented by 
students and seniors Ken Casebeer and Glenn 
Barclay. 

The topic for the final debate was Re- 
solved: That the foreign aid program of the 
United States should be limited to military 
assistance.” 

The four debaters presented two speeches, 
one constructive and one rebuttal. 

Miss Smith is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Smith of 45561 Harmony Lane; and 
Miss Skardarasy is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Skardarasy of 45261 Harmony 
Lane. Both of Belleville. 

Other members of the debate team are 
Gerald Bluhm, son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Bluhm of 335 Brain street, and Miss Gloria 
Price (team captain), daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Price of 9600 Hannan road. 

The four debaters have been under the 
direction of Mrs, Judith Tappan, debate 
coach for the last three years of high school. 
All are presently seniors. 

The varsity debaters participated in 
rought competition throughout the states of 
Michigan and Ohio this year. 

They entered the semi-finals two weeks ago 
with a record of 110 debates and eight losses. 
The team has won over 30 trophies and 
plaques so far during the year. 


“Brain Drain” Problem Is Many Sided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of the brain drain! —the siphoning 
of skills from the poor nations by the 
wealthy nations—is a source of growing 
concern. The chief author of a bill to 
counteract this problem is Senator 
Monpate, of Minnesota. 

His ideas on this subject are attract- 
ing more attention all the time. Earlier 
this month he wrote an article for the 
Saturday Review. The article was the 
subject of an editorial in the March 16 
Minneapolis Spokesman, a weekly news- 
poner in my district. The editorial fol- 
Ows: 

MONDALE ON THE U.S. “BRAIN Dratn”™ 

In a piece on the “brain drain” in the 
March 11 Saturday Review, Senator Walter 
Mondale has put his finger on one of the 
most difficult problems facing the world 
today—the advanced nations and the de- 
veloping nations alike, 

The rich nations, he points out, are liter- 
ally robbing the poor nations of their limited 
resources of brains and skills. The United 
States does this many ways. We bring 
students from Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica to study at our Universities, and then we 
allow the best of them to stay here instead 
of going back home to apply their skills and 
training to the problems of their own 
countries, 

Our immigration laws make it easy for 
People to migrate who have been the bene- 
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ficiaries of large investments of education 
and training by their own countries. Ni- 
geria graduates about 19 doctors a year, he 
points out, and we have 16 Nigerian doctors 
working in the United States. Yet the need 
for physicians in Nigeria is acute. 

As Senator Mondale points out, the prob- 
lem is many-sided, and much of the fault 
can be laid to the developing countries them- 
selves. American scientists and technicians 
who have taken assignments in such coun- 
tries have run up against frustrating, if not 
maddening, customs and taboos. An agri- 
cultural scientist working with an Asian col- 
lege of agriculture will find, for example, 
that it is socially offensive for not only a 
professor, but a student of agriculture, to go 
into the fields and make contact with the 
soll! And an Indian student recently ob- 
served that his country’s agricultural col- 
leges were preparing all their students to 
be Secretary of Agriculture, 

Naturally the best of the brains of these 
countries will want to move into an intel- 
lectual climate where their talents, imagina- 
tions, can have free play. On the other 
hand, Americans working In these countries 
can do a great deal to break down the taboos, 
The agricultural scientist who got his stu- 
dents to go to work in the fields opened 
up to them an entirely new dimension of 
agricultural education. The program initi- 
ated by Chester Bowles when he was am- 
bassador to India (and torpedoed by Eisen- 
hower immediately upon his becoming Presi- 
dent) trained talented Indian students to 
go into the villages and work intimately with 
their people on the many problems of sani- 
tation, production, etc., which beset them. 

One of the problems is that while econo- 
mies of the wealthier nations have become 
specialized, specialization in the poorer na- 
tions leads only to frustration. The Bowles 
idea was that 100 million people each adding 
a dollar to the economy represented more 
progress than a $100 million hydroelectric 
plant or steel mill. 

As Senator Mondale remarks, we need to 
look at our immigration policies, our policies 
regarding foreign students, and the content 
of the courses of education offered to them. 


Comments on Washington Scene in 
Editor’s Column 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
La Grange Citizen is an independent 
publication serving a number of com- 
munities southwest of Chicago. Its 
March 16, 1967, publisher’s column, 
“This 'N’ That,” presented a very fasci- 
nating commentary on issues of promi- 
nence here on the Washington scene. I 
believe this editorial commentary worthy 
of thoughtful scrutiny: 

THE PUBLISHER Says—Tuis ‘N’ THAT 

Having dispatched my 123rd response, 
with proper data, to a “yours may be the 
lucky number” come-on I am provoked to 
wonder about a few matters pertaining to 
this latest of customer stimulating gim- 
micks. 

Has Esther Peterson, before her transfer 
from the consumers bureau to higher eche- 
lon tasks, ever probed the actual volume of 
give-away in contrast to the promised “100 
mink coats”, “100 Cadillacs”, “500 sports 
cars” etc, etc, so blatantly offered? 
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What percentage of persons on the junk 
mall list who get these overtures to share in 
riches respond to learn whether their num- 
ber “is one already chosen by computor’? 
If 20 per cent respond, and that would sta- 
tistically be a high response, how many have 
one of those lucky numbers? In other words, 
what percentage of the 100 mink coats are 
actually given away, and how many remain 
in the storage vaults because the lucky num- 
bers never turned up? Do the non-buyers 
actually have a chance? 

In the good old days of completing “25 
words or less“ there always were winners 
of the prizes offered. And although the 
judges decisions were final there was a feel- 
ing that somehow or other they would give 
someone the prize. And, if you were in 
doubt, you could ask for a list of the winners. 

Apparently it is much less costly now 
to offer a hundred mink coats, than it was 
previously to offer five mink coats. 

Opponents to “fair-housing” legislation 
were provided with added argument this 
week when the Rev. Dr. King made a public 
statement supporting the view that the un- 
seating of Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
was motivated by racial bias. 

To say that a majority of the members of 
the House of Representatives have a narrow, 
vindictive, prejudiced view toward negroes 
is a slander. But that is not the full extent 
of the import of Dr. King’s remarks. What 
he said permits the belief that he condones 
and permits immoral, unethical, brazen be- 
haviour and does not approve of disciplining 
anyone if there are others who also could be 
found guilty. To divert attention from guilt 
by accusing the congress, and the general 
public of racial prejudice in judging is a 
damaging confession. 

The damage is that Dr. King’s statement 
will give credence to opinions such as this, 
which was overheard in an exchange of com- 
ments about the news item reporting Dr. 
King's statement: 

“This is what you will have to contend 
with, if the fair housing laws are passed and 
enforced. No matter what your reason would 
be for not selling or renting to a negro, you 
will be accused of being racially biased. 
There wouldn't be any just reason for not 
accepting a negro as tenant or buyer. You 
would be accused and found guilty no matter 
what reasons you had, and even if you had 
used these same reasons for not selling or 
renting to a white person.” 

“I'm sorry to admit that Dr. King blund- 
ered, Your argument is logical, although 
Iam sure he did not mean to have his support 
for Powell generalized”, a fair housing law 
supporter replied. 

Another comment included the remark: 
“How does King justify his statement when 
he ís aware that Powell’s candidacy for re- 
election is opposed by another negro, one 
who has the respect of many whites as well 
as negroes?” There are persons who believe 
that Meredith could defeat Powell if there 
were enough time for proper campaigning be- 
fore the election. 


Judge Rivers Comments on the Publicity 
on Adam Clayton Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 
Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Judge Francis E. Rivers, of New York 


City, is one of the great Americans whom 
I have been privileged to know. 
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During his lifetime of civic service, he 
has been a living exponent of the ability, 
Character, and. good sense to be found 
among members of the Negro commu- 
nity in New York City and throughout 
the United States. 

Judge Rivers, recently retired from the 
City (now Civil) Court of the City of 
New York, has written a very thoughtful 
letter published in the New York Times 
of Monday, March 20, 1967, and I com- 
Mend it to my colleagues: 

PUBLICITY ON POWELL 


To tux Eprror: The sensational news cov- 
erage which The Times and other news 
Media, both press and television, have given 
during the past year to the actions of Adam 
Clayton Powell and others who like him ad- 
vocate separation rather than integration of 
Negroes and whites in American life, seems 
now to have culminated in a disturbing sit- 
uation. The movement by some Negroes 
toward resegregation has wrested the center 
Of the national stage from the inspiring 
Struggle made by Negroes and whites to- 
ether for desegregation and equal rights. 

VOTERS’ DECISION 

It has therefore been no surprise in the 
face of the publicity colossus which has been 
Created of Adam Powell and his cause that 
Opposition to his candidacy in the special 
election in the Eighteenth Congressional 

ct appears foolhardy at the least. This 

Most unfortunate. If this election is to 
be free and truly democratic its voters should 

given the opportunity at least to say 
Whether they approve of their Representative 
having willfully refused to appear, either 
in the courts of his own state or in the Con- 
gress of which he was a member, and present 
any defense to serious charges formally en- 
against him; especially if he really be- 
lieved racial prejudice was behind these 
charges. 

While it is said that the “negative” is al- 
Ways “news” more than the “positive,” never- 
theless it is again unfortunate that strong 
edttorlals criticizing Powell have been 
SMothered by the tremendous figure made of 

in the news columns through accent on 
the “negative.” 
EFFECT ON RIGHTS DRIVE 


The disproportionate publicity thus given 
Conduct by Negroes which is deemed racist 
in character can have the effect, whether 
intended or not, of making the white public 
react with feelings of hate, fear, ridicule or 
SUperiority toward the Negro. The result is 
to influence the public mind to regard the 
Negro as a person displaced and alienated 
from America’s mainstream, 

It is disturbing to think that the great 
Momentum of the civil rights movement, 
Which has resulted from the combined ef- 
forts of Americans in every area, might be 
halted for an indefinite period, if not perma- 
nently, because of the striving by press and 
television to give priority to news on the basis 
Of its sensational impact without regard to 
its effect upon the public. 

I believe The Times should reverse this 
trend and reinstate the struggle for civil 
Tights and full integration into proper per- 
Spective. This would restore the never-end- 

& fight to eliminate all vestiges of racial 
discrimination to the dominant place which 
it has occupied heretofore in the public con- 
Sclousness. 

FRANCIS E. RIVERS, 
New York. 

(Norg.—The writer served for two terms 
as justice of the city (now civil) court and 
Ta y member of the State assembly in 
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Greater Lawrence, Mass., Regional Tech- 
nical and Vocational School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years there has been a 
new national recognition of the impor- 
tance of vocational education. Modern 
industry of all types increasingly de- 
mands highly trained personnel, and 
sound vocational training will be in- 
creasingly critical in this new job mar- 
ket. 

One of the most exciting examples of 
vocational training is the Greater Law- 
rence, Mass., Regional Technical and Vo- 
cational School. Directed by James A. 
Booth, the school has developed some 
of the most vital new techniques of school 
management and teaching. 

Yesterday, writing in the Boston Globe, 
educational reporter Bertram G. Waters 
called the school “a model for the State 
and New England.” I include the article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

SCIENCE, MEDICINE, EDUCATION—GREATER 

LAWRENCE REGIONAL ULTRA IN VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION FIELD 


(By Bertram G. Waters) 


"ANDovEeR—In answer to a crying need, 
Massachusetts communities will have built 
more than $100 million in new vocational 
schools by 1975. Most of these facilities will 
be finished in the next three years. 

As cities and towns have caught up with 
past inadequacies in their schools, they hare 
had a chance to examine trade and yoca- 
tional programs along with others. 

What they found, in general, was an anti- 
quated range of facilities where outmoded 
programs were taught, often to the students 
least suited for them, and the findings have 
set off the building boom. 

The list of communities at work on new 
vocational facilities reads like a state geo- 
graphical sampling: Pittsfield, Quincy, Fall 
River, Worcester, Bedford, Chelmsford, 
Groton, Billerica. 

A few communities, like those that built 
the state's first regional vocation school at 
North Hanover, are way ahead and haye be- 
come test tubes for the latecomers. 

Earlier cooperative efforts were spawned 
largely by President Kennedy's Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act, both of which upgraded 
the status attached to these schools as well 
as the amount of funds avallable. 

“Until a few years ago,” says state Voca- 
tional Director Markham, “vocational edu- 
cation was for everyone's kid but mine. 
Now they're fighting to get in the doors.” 

The new schools also are fighting for staff. 
Markham's department has lost a dozen 
supervisors. in three years to higher-paying 
school directorships, and the 60 graduates of 
the industrial arts teachers course at Fitch- 
burg State last year had over 300 job offers. 

One of the alliances that produced a 
modern, balanced vocational facility was the 
Greater Lawrence Regional School Commit- 
tee, made up of Andover, North Andover, 
Methuen and Lawrence. 

In early 1965 they hired James A. Booth 
of Malden, that city’s director of vocational 
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education, to design the program for the 
school they wanted. 

Booth, and Everett High School product 
who started teaching in a sheet metal shop 
at age 30, since has earned bachelor and 
master degrees. He was presented 46 acres 
of land on River rd., Andover, $3,5 million 
in plans, and a mandate to produce an excit- 
ing school. 

The vocational school he opened last Sep- 
tember is a model for the state and New 
Engiand. 

While maintaining traditional shops such 
as carpentry, suto mechanics and welding, 
it also offers computer programming, elec- 
tronics and commercial art courses that can 
hold their own anywhere. 

It is, in fact, a small, self-contained city, 
capable of building a prototype shop, de- 
signing machinery and equipping it, man- 
aging and servicing it, and showing a profit. 
These functions are carried out daily in 
all shops in a limited way, allowing a gradu- 
ate to enter his chosen field with sufficient 
technical knowledge to bring a good salary 
or qualify him for further training. 

The “Four Winds” coffee shop at Law- 
rence is a good example. It rivals in decor 
and equipment any commercial enterprise 
but is run entirely by students in culinary 
arts as a sound business enterprise. 

A boy training in the school kitchens 
under experienced chefs graduates with the 
qualifications to manage a cafeteria or large 
restraurant, go on to a hotel school, or open 
his own coffee shop. 

Greater Lawrence Regional now has an 
enrollment of 540 boys and plans to add - 
about 150 more next year at both under- 
graduate and post-graduate levels. Grades 
13 and 14 offers courses of electronics, data 
processing and computer programming, ma- 
chine design and drafting, and answers one 
of the crying needs of all such schools—a 
chance for a skilled graduate to choose work, 
or continue in a highly technical field at 
junior college level, 

Director Booth believes the school admis- 
sions policy will insure continuing success 
for graduates. 

“Motivation is the whole key to voca- 
tional education,” he asserts. “Every boy 
has to want to come here and must take 
four hours of testing and be interviewed 
after he applies. 

“We don't see any point in putting a boy 
where he won't succeed.” 

The policy apparently is successful. The 
school has a waiting list of 200 even before 
sending the first graduates out to prove its 
methods. Plans already are under way to 
go co-educational in a few years, offering 
medical arts and electronics to women. 

Vocational students face the longest school 
day—eight hours—of any in Massachusetts. 
Believing that comfortable surroundings in- 
crease output, Booth designed these devices 
into his school: N 

All shops are on the perimeter of the 
building and have overhead doors allowing 
trucks to drive in with new materials and 
remove waste easily. 

Shop-related classrooms can adjoin the 
shops themselves because sand-filled walls 
eliminate the roar of nearby machines, 

Air conditioning maintains temperature 
and humidity year-round, All offices are 
carpeted. 

Shop-related desks were designed by 
Booth to allow work to be done standing or 
seated as needed, and to serve all possible 
uses. 

The school’s curriculum is the traditional 
blend required by law—50 percent shop work, 
25 percent related, and 25 percent straight 
academics. Booth has chosen to assign shop 
on a week-long basis, for continulty, but ad- 
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mits this may change if it isn’t the best 
arrangement. 

He does insist on one basic difference from 
many existing vocational schools: The boys 
have to keep up their academic work or they 
can't continue.” 

Innovations in modern vocational educa- 
tion are evident throughout the school, too. 
In the machine shop, a giant device called a 
Cintimatic is used to teach milling, drilling 
and boring jobs via punched paper tape, to 
either metric or standard measurements. 

This and most other machines are on Fed- 
eral loan and were carefully chosen after 
consultation with local industries to provide 
the most up-to-date instruction. Good 
equipment also lures the best instructors. 

Sheet metal workers at Lawrence learn 
more than basic ventilation systems taught 
in many schools. Working with precision 
machinery, they are taught to produce a va- 
riety of industrial and commercial products 
to tolerances of 5000th/inch. 

The auto mechanics and auto body shops 
are a marvel of planning and training. 
Three hydraulic lifts, sophisticated testing 
equipment, and even a wash bay serve stu- 
dents who must maintain the school buses, 
school station wagon and snow plow. In- 
door road testing is done with a dynamom- 
eter, and the boys operate their own state 
inspection station. 

In auto body, Booth won a complete recon- 
ditioning facility from the School Commit- 
tee. Here, smashed and worn out cars can 
be realigned, rebuilt, repainted, and then 
resold. 

Graduates of these facilities are more like- 
ly to take jobs with major auto manufac- 
turers than with the corner filling station. 

Nor is the gleaming, new school reserved 
for teen-agers, In keeping with the require- 
ments of recent vocational legislation, space 
allocation was made for adult Manpower 
Development classes that run side-by-side 
during the school day. More than 100 eve- 
ning students also use the shops and class- 
rooms, 

Greater Lawrence Regional cannot be con- 
sidered a radical departure in state-aided 
vocational education. Like all such schools 
it conforms to dozens of state regulations 
and was planned with the help of a state 
study. f 

It began with basic advantages—plenty of 
land, adequate funding, and a regional com- 
mitment to supply tradesmen and techni- 
cians for an industrial area undergoing 
modernization. 

The big difference between Greater Law- 
rence and many other communities is action. 
The need was seen, qualified personnel were 
hired, programs were drawn up and tax- 
payers were convinced. 

Within a relatively short time, those tax- 


very best in modern vocational education. 


Border Patrol Academy of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHnTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, often 
the dedicated and excellent work of peo- 
ple in the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Raymond F. Farrell, goes with- 
out notice, simply because they do a com- 
mendable job of carrying out their re- 
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sponsibilities. They do so without fault 
or fanfare. 

Testimony to this fact is the dedicated 
and often arduous effort put out by grad- 
uates of the Border Patrol Academy of 
the Immigration Service at Port Isabel, 
Tex. 

Recently the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Frank M. Wozencraft addressed the 
87th group of graduates from the acad- 
emy. I feel his remarks, which follow, 
give an excellent idea of how well the 
Border Patrol carries out its function. 
ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF THE 

BORDER PATROL ACADEMY, 87TH SESSION, ON 

FPesrvary 9, 1967, By Frank M. WOZEN- 

CRAFT, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Today, as you embark on a career of serv- 
ice in the Border Patrol, I would like to share 
with you some thoughts about some of the 
factors which are important in your work 
with the immigration laws and throughout 
the field of law enforcement. 

Law enforcement works best when the 
officer is aware not only of the requirements 
of the law he is enforcing, but also of the 
purposes underlying that law. Sometimes 
these purposes are simple and clear cut. The 
immigration laws are not that simple. As 
they have been developed and amended dur- 
ing the past century, they serve many pur- 
poses. They represent the best judgment 
of the Congress as to a balance among many 
valid yet conflicting goals. As is always the 
case, the balance can be changed when new 
factors enter the picture or when factors al- 
ready considered are given different weight. 
Sometimes it takes a while for these changes 
to be reflected in legislation. But until the 
law is amended, it continues to represent the 
Congressional judgment which you must en- 
force. 

As part of this balance, the law protects 
our nation by keeping out kinds of people 
whom the Congress has found undesirable, 
such as criminals, drug addicts, subversives, 
or persons dangerous to the public health. 
Yet in the interest of re-uniting families, the 
law eases the path of admission of persons 
who have close relatives here. On the one 
hand, the law keeps out persons seeking 
employment if they would unduly depress 
the market for jobs available to our own 
residents, or persons who would swell our 
public welfare rolls. Yet there are pre- 
ferences available for those who offer unusual 
talents to enrich our national life, or who 
have special labor skills that are in short 
supply. The law sets a limit on the number 
of immigrants which Congress has deter- 
mined our nation can absorb each year. Yet 
we always seek to keep the door open for 
victims of religious or political persecution, 
under our traditional policy of asylum for 
the oppressed. The law provides temporary 
admission for many kinds of visitors, such 
as tourists, students, businessmen and scho- 
lars—not only because their visits may bene- 
fit those concerned, but also because we be- 
lleve in a free and open society. 

I hope you will keep these various pur- 
poses in mind when you find an alien in 
whose case two or more of these purposes 
are in conflict. Consider, for instance, an 
alien who might be admitted as a close 
relative of a family living here, but who also 
may have some disqualification such as a 
contagious disease. The Government, as 
you know, has procedures for deciding such 
questions, but the questions cannot be han- 
dled properly unless someone first Tecog- 
nizes and evaluates the various interests 
involved. 

This continuing search for balance, which 
is at the heart of our legislative process, af- 
fects not only the immigration laws but also 
the broader field of law enforcement. 

As I'm sure you realize, the profession of 
law enforcement today is under increasing 
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pressures from all sides, There is pressure 
to do something about rising crime rates. 
There is competing pressure to eliminate 
any techniques of law enforcement which 
may be illegal or unfair. Both of these 
pressures reflect goals that are vitally im- 
portant to the well-being of our nation: 
the suppression of crime, and the protec- 
tion of individual rights. So, just as the 
Immigration laws are shaped by competing 
policies and goals, your conduct in enforcing 
these laws must also seek to accommodate 
competing goals, and to achieve them both 
as fully as possible, 

Three days ago President Johnson sent to 
the Congress his Message on Crime in Amer- 
ica. He emphasized six principal themes 
which run through the report of the Na- 
tional Crime Commission to be released 
shortly. I would like to mention these 
themes to you today because some of them 
apply to your own work. 

First, of course, is the recognition that 
crime prevention is of paramount import- 
ance. This is equally true in our cities and 
on our borders, 

Second, the system of criminal justice it- 
self must be just, and it must have the re- 
spect and cooperation of all citizens. In 
your work you know how important it is for 
the system to have the respect and co- 
operation of aliens as well. i 

Third, better trained people are desperate- 
ly needed—and it is just this kind of train- 
ing tħat you have been receiving at the Bor- 
der Patrol Academy, to equip you to do a bet- 
ter job of law enforcement. 

Fourth, there must be a more profound 
range of treatment for offenders than the 
present correctional system provides. While 
this may not seem to apply directly to your 
work, it is important for you to recognize 
situations where treatment is needed, or per- 
haps just a helping hand—not a hand to 
help across the border someone who cannot 
legally cross, but a word of advice or coun- 
sel, or perhaps just a smile. 

Fifth, access to better information and 
broader research ls vital—and your Service 
is as alert as anyone to the need for keep- 
ing up to date. It is a far cry from the days 
of the lone horseman to what the Border 
Patrol must cope with today and the equip- 
ment at your disposal. 

Sixth, substantially greater resources must 
be devoted to improving the entire crim- 
inal justice system. This may not seem to 
square very well with the requirements of & 
tight budget, but here again is a need 
to accommodate goals which, while com- 
peting with each other, are both valid. 

Now I would like to hark back for a mo- 
ment to the second theme which President 
Johnson mentioned—that the system of jus- 
tice must itself be just and must have re- 
spect. Respect is a two-way street. I am 
told that In our service academies there Is 4 
ritual where the cadet is asked the proper 
attitude of an enlisted man toward an officer, 
and he replies, “Respect”. He is then asked 
the proper attitude of an officer toward an 
enlisted man and the answer is the same— 
respect. One of the finest things that you 
can do in your work with people on the bor- 
der and everywhere else—both citizen and 
alien, both out-law and in-law—is to show 
unmistakable respect for the dignity of every 
human being. 

This doesn't mean that anyone should ex- 
pect you to condone violations of the law 
which you are enforcing. 

Obviously, when you catch somebody in 
an attempt to enter the United States U- 
legally, your first duty is to see that he does 
not get away with it. It is very important, 
though, to remember that he may not be 
the same kind of criminal as a racketeer. 
He may be trying to come here because he 
sees this as a land of greater opportunity. 
In fact, his motives may be quite similar 
to those of some of our own parents or 
grandparents, who came before our present 
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immigration laws were passed. He is try- 
ing to break the law, and he must not be 
Permitted to do so. But he is not neces- 
sarily an evil man, 

The policy of respecting the rights and the 
dignity of the individual must apply to all. 
There should be nothing unusual about 
showing respect for the poorly dressed or the 
illiterate, I'm sure you agree that this is 
in keeping with our spiritual heritage and 
Our frontier traditions. Nor is there any- 
thing servile in showing respect for the 
Wealthy or the powerful. They are entitled 
to the same respect as everyone else. 

This business of respect is basically a mat- 
ter of balance and perspective. Your proper 
target is the man’s illegal conduct, not the 
man, You should spare his rights, and his 
feelings if you can. It is a small man who 
tries to build up his own ego by tearing 
down the dignity of others. 

The tradition of respect is one not of weak- 
ness, but of strength. It reached a high 
Point of sorts in the age of chivalry, but 
Chivalry was for the nobility, not the serfs. 
Today, we have progressed beyond the tra- 
ditions of chivalry to the guarantees of our 
Constitution, which extend to all our peo- 
ple. It is worth noting that some of the 
Most important guarantees, such as due 
Process of law. are available not just to 

Citizens” but to any persons“ subject to 
Our jurisdiction. This includes aliens who 
have entered our land. 

Of course, respecting the dignity of every 
Person means respecting his legal rights. We 
all learned as schoolchildren about our free- 
dom to express unpopular opinions, and the 
Other freedoms protected by our Bill of 
Rights. We all know the importance of 

from search and from arrest with- 
Out lawful authority or probable cause; free- 
dom from unnecessary force or prolonged 
detention except after trial and conviction; 
the right to know what charges are made 
against one; and the right to get in touch 
With a lawyer. 
These and other rights have been won by 
free men through centuries of struggle. 
ey are still not secure in many parts 
Of the world. In some nations, they are un- 
own. There have been and will always be 
disputes among judges, as well as lawyers 
and law enforcement officials, about the 
exact dimensions of these rights. Such dis- 
Putes underline the importance of these 
Tights. They are worth fighting about, and 
fighting for. 

Yet respecting the dignity of the in- 
dividual is not just a matter of 

legal rights. It is also a matter of the 
Attitude with which officials handle their 
pothority. In trying to define this attitude, 
t is hard to think of a better term than the 
ld-fashioned word courtesy. 

T law enforcement, courtesy is the key 
to achieving the public cooperation which 
18 so essential to your job. Whenever a 
Situation is poorly handled by & particular 
l T, it reflects on the entire Service. It 
Ses friends which the cause of law. enforce- 
Ment cannot afford to lose. Courtesy will 
Make your job easier, if not in the short 
Tun, then in the long run—and everyone, in- 
Sluding you, will feel better about it. 

I won't pretend to be able to tell you any- 
thing that you don't know already about 
Qualities that people resent in a law en- 
rcement officer—or, for that matter, in 
anyone else, It is just that these qualities 
can appear exaggerated when a man is wear- 

his uniform, His tone of voice, his 
press, how he hándles himself in every way— 
t all adds up to the impression that he 
kes as a representative of his Service and 
Government. If an officer embarrasses 
šomeone in front of his family or friends, if 
© takes advantage of his fine equipment by 
x king the speed limits or using his siren 
mad eg. these are things that rankle, and 

t people remember. Your Service has 
Tules about this kind of thing which are 
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based on years of experience and which you 
have already learned. I hope you will 
always remember them, and follow them. 

Law enforcement is a public trust. In 
our country the public has a right to sit in 
judgment. Often it may pass judgment 
even when it has no opportunity to learn 
or understand all the facts. Every com- 
plaint, whether or not it appears justified, 
should be listened to with courtesy. In some 
cases you may be able to answer the com- 
plaint with a simple explanation. In 
others, you may even find that you. have 
made a mistake. It takes a big man to 
admit a mistake, but sometimes an admission 
on a small problem can save a much bigger 
one. 

Now I realize, as well as you, that all this 
is easier said than done. It isn't easy to 
be courteous when someone is flinging a 
curse or a rock in your direction. But it will 
never hurt an officer to aim toward the 
balance of being friendly without becoming 
familiar, dignified without being aloof, re- 
quiring obedience and yet interested in the 
welfare of the violator. 

Just because we cannot admit an alien 
under our law is no reason to let him think 
that we look down on him or his nationality. 
An officer must be careful not to say or do 
anything that could be construed as critical 
or disparaging of any race, creed, nation or 
class of people. He can be firm in enforcing 
the law and still show courtesy. If he re- 
sorts to abusive treatment, even when pro- 
voked by abuse, he does not alter the status 
of the violator; he lowers his own. 

You are often the first lens through which 
an alien is seeing our country. Sometimes 
a lens will distort. Sometimes it will make 
things look better. What the alien sees can 
depend on you. 

The real issue may boil down to this: are 
we going to send back a man who will be an 
enemy of the United States among his own 
people, or are we going to send back a man 
who is just disappointed because we could 
not let him stay? There will be times when 
your conduct will be a deciding factor. 

As graduates of this 87th class, you have 
a right to be proud of yourselves and of the 
Border Patrol. You are part of a great tradi- 
tion, a great Service and a great Department. 
We are all working together to achieve jus- 
tice under law. We can do this better when 
we recognize that respect is a two-way street, 
and that others also haye a right to be proud. 


I concur with Mr. Wozencraft, and 
commend Commissioner Farrell and the 
work of his fine staff. 


Disclosure of Financial Holdings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an impor- 
tant ingredient of any congressional code 
of ethics is that of periodic disclosure of 
financial holdings by Members of Con- 
gress. I hope that the Congress will soon 
enact legislation to require an orderly 
procedure for such reporting. 

Along with other Members, I have in 
the past made such a financial disclo- 
sure pending the adoption of a uniform 
system, 

Meanwhile, the President, on May 10, 
1965, issued Executive Order No. 11222, 
prescribing standards of ethical conduct 
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for Government officers and employees. 
The Executive order requires—part IV, 
section 401—that executive branch 
agency heads and top Presidential ap- 
pointees shall submit to the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission a de- 
tailed reporting of financial interests. 
While this Executive order does not ap- 
ply to members of the legislative branch, 
I submit herewith a statement respon- 
sive to Executive Order No. 11222: 

1, A list of the names of all corporations, 
companies, firms, or other business enter- 
prises, partnerships, nonprofit organizations, 
and educational or other institutions— 

(A) With which he is connected as an 
employee, officer, owner, director, trustee, 
partner, adviser, or consultant: 

Member, Wisconsin Chapter, National In- 
stitute for Infantile Paralysis. 

Member, Cornell University Council. 

Director, American Youth Hostel Associa- 
tion. 

(B) In which he has any continuing fi- 
nancial interests, through a pension or re- 
tirement plan, shared income, or otherwise, 
as a result of any current or prior employ- 
ment or business or professional association: 

one. 

(C) In which he has any financial interest 
through the ownership of stocks, bonds, or 
other securities: 

U.S. Government; New York City; Jersey 
City, New Jersey; Government of Israel; 
American Electric Power Co.; Bank Stock 
Corp. of Milwaukee; Central and Southwest 
Corp.; Johnson Service Co.; Majestic Mines, 
Ltd.; Niagara Share Co.; Northwestern Na- 
tional Insurance Co.; Public Service Co. of 
Indiana, Inc.; US. and Foreign Securities 
Company. 

2. A list of the names of his creditors, 
other than those to whom he may be in- 
debted by reason of a mortgage on property 
which he occupies as a personal residence or 
to whom he may be indebted for current and 
ordinary houshold and living expenses. 
None. 

3. A list of his interests in real property or 
rights in lands, other than property which 
he occupies as a personal residence: None. 


More Support for “Look and Listen” 
Legislation for the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I introduced a legislative package 
I have referred to as the “Look and Lis- 
ten” resolutions. My legislation would 
allow broadcasting and telecasting of 
both debate on the floor of the House 
and in committee hearings. 

In meriden, in New Hampshire’s Sec- 
ond Congressional District, there is a 
relatively new and rapidly growing firm, 
the PR Publishing Co. Among its pub- 
lications are Who's Who in Public Re- 
lations.” the “PR Blue Book,” and “PR 
Reporter,” the weekly public relations 
letter edited by Robert L. Barbour. 

I was most pleased recently to note a 
fine editorial in the “PR Reporter,” a 
most vigorous spokesman for the public 
relations industry, supporting the “Look 
and Listen” package. It pointed out 
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most perceptively how public participa- 
tion through the television and radio me- 
dia could be helpful to the national wel- 
fare. 

I call the editorial, which follows, to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
hope it will be helpful in their delibera- 
tions: 

Criosrp-Door SESSIONS & TV 


Rep. James C. Cleveland (NH) has In- 
troducedsa bill to allow radio-TV coverage of 
Key debates on the floor of the House and in 
committee hearings. “A lot of nonsense 
down here might stop if the public could 
look and listen”, the legislator said last 
week. 

The idea of a “public confrontation” to 
keep time-wasting oratory and deliberate ob- 
structionism at a minimum is sound and has 
many influential backers in Congress. But 
to date they have been outnumbered by those 
opposing the “public invasion” of Congres- 
sional deliberations via radio-TV on grounds 
of sacrosanctity, or who fear—for reasons 
personal and diverse—the consequences of 
the peeled public eye. 

Opponents of the bill who have the welfare 
of their constituents truly at heart might 
well conisder the possible outcome had a sim- 
ilar proposal been accepted by principals in 
the New York City newspaper strike four 
years ago. As negotiations dragged on, a 
prominent PR counselor sent telegrams to 
Walter Thayer, who represented the pub- 
lishers, and ITU Local 6 Pres. Bertram Powers 
offering to finance live radio-TV coverage of 
the negotiations so the public could under- 
stand the issues and why agreement couldn't 
be reached. He felt that discussions in full 
sight and hearing of the millions affected by 
the strike might produce a demonstration of 
public opinion leading to quick settlement. 

Mr. Powers didn’t reply. Mr. Thayer felt 
the plan wouldn't work. Had it been tried 
the strike might well have ended soon enough 
to save the NY Daily Mirror from oblivion, 
for there's little doubt the public would have 
demanded an end to the disgraceful delaying 
tactics and Issue-muddying later disclosed— 
if, indeed, they had occurred at all under 
direct public surveillance. It's also likely 
that public participation via TV in the transit 
workers, airline machinists and other 
strikes—including the protracted 1966 news- 
paper shutdown which finally killed Mr, 
Thayer's NY Herald Tribune—would have 
brought about agreements considerably 
sooner, 

Perhaps public participation in closed-door 
sessions affecting its welfare wouldn't “stop 
the nonsense” in Washington or shorten 
strikes by even a day. But it’s certainly 
worth a try, even if the only benefit is public 
entertainment of sorts. Thus we hope Rep. 
Cleveland's “look & listen” bill is enacted, 
and that principals in the next strike en- 
dangering the public welfare will let the 
people in, via TV, on matters of such vital 
concern to them. 


Why Harm America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, recent de- 
cisions from a base majority of the U.S. 
Supreme Court have 
harmed this Nation. Decision after de- 
cision have been loosely worded, in dis- 
regard of precedent. Decision after de- 
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cision has made it easier for criminals at 
the expense of our free society. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Thursday, March 16, 1967, at page 
H2850 appears a documentation of U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions relating to 
communism and subversion. The list is 
appalling. A similar documentation is 
possible for certain crime and certain as- 
pects of Federal-State relations. 

Such hamstringing of adequate police 
protection for the law-abiding citizens of 
this land, their families, and their de- 
pendents—in their homes and on the 
streets of America does not contribute 
to sound progress for an exploding popu- 
lation. Those Justices who have au- 
thored these decisions are fairly charge- 
able with having known what the conse- 
quences of each decision would be when 
it was written. It is fair to conclude 
that they intended these consequences, 
or they would not have written the de- 
cision. This has been repeated year in 
and year out. Now a society harassed by 
rising crime, rightfully demands that a 
solution be found for these repeated ag- 
gravations from a supposedly coordinate 
branch of Government from which there 
is no appeal. 

Congress has a responsibility to act, 
insofar as it can, to clarify, codify, and 
straighten out the gaps in our laws 
against crime that have resulted from 
these high court decisions, In handling 
day-to-day prosecutions, the district 
courts and the circuit courts of appeal 
must second-guess on the liberal and 
licentious side, because quite naturally 
they do not want to be reversed on ap- 
peal. This makes things even worse. 

In this connection I commend the 
reading of an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star of March 12, 1967, entitled 
“The Problem—Unequal Justice Under 
Law.” It follows: 

THe PROBLEM—UNEQUAL JUSTICE UNDER Law 

The inscription carved in bold letters over 
the imposing entrance to the Supreme Court 
building suggests that the nation’s highest 
tribunal is dedicated to the concept of Equal 
Justice Under Law. The fact is that the 
court, in major rulings in criminal cases in 
recent years, has been dispensing a brand of 
justice that is deplorably unequal. And this 
is what the shooting has been about this 
past week in the hearings before Senator Mc- 
Clellan’s subcommittee. 

Assuming that law-abiding people have 
rights, and we think they have or should 
have, these rights have been recklessly dis- 
regarded by a majority of the court. The 
President has often spoken of the right of 
the people to be secure in their homes, on 
the streets and in their places of business. 
Each day brings new evidence, however, that 
this Is rhetoric and nothing more. For the 
people are not secure anywhere. And this 
insecurity is due in considerable part to the 
extreme lengths to which a five-man ma- 
jority of the court has gone in enlarging and 
protecting the rights of criminals. Reading 
such opinions as those in the Escobedo and 
Miranda cases, one might think that the 
court majority has never heard of the rights 
of the public—and couldn't care less. Cer- 
tainly it does not subscribe to the view ex- 
pressed by Justice White in his dissent in 
the Miranda case that “the most basic func- 
tion of government is to provide for the se- 
curity of the individual and his property.” 

This process of shielding the criminal at 
the expense of the public safety grew out of 
a laudable purpose to erect safı 
against criminal convictions based on coerced 
or involuntary confessions. There was ample 
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reason for this some 25 or 30 years ago. For 
the third degree, even in those relatively 
recent days, had not disappeared from the 
law-enforcement scene. And a coerced con- 
fession is both offensive to one's sense of 
justice and unreliable as an item of evidence. 

The trouble is that the court has not 
known where to stop, has lost all sense of 
keeping the scales in balance. The notion 
that the purpose of our system of criminal 
justice is to convict the guilty and absolve 
the innocent is out the window, The com- 
mendable effort to erect greater safeguards 
against involuntary confessions has been 
carried to such lengths that entirely volun- 
tary confessions are now in Jeopardy. In 
fact, Justice White has said that the court 
majority seems to be moving in the direction 
of barring all confessions. He could very 
well be right. 

The hearings which Senator McClellan has 
been holding have moved along two main 
lines. One effort has been to find a way to 
reverse or at least to minimize the perni- 
cious effect on law-enforcement of the 
eourt’s 5 to 4 rulings with respect to con- 
fessions. The other has been to work out 
legislation to strengthen the hand of those 
whose duty it is to enforce the laws, 

This second undertaking, largely concerned 
with legislation to permit the use of wiretap 
evidence and electronic bugs, presents few 
problems. Congress will get no help in this 
from the President or the Department of 
Justice. Still, at least as of this time, there 
seems to be no constitutional barrier to 
such legislation. 

The subcommittee received a very strong 
statement on these matters from Chief Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard of the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judge Lumbard was es- 
pecially concerned with the problem of or- 
ganized crime. It is, he said, almost. im- 
possible to curb it under existing restrictions 
on enforcement agencies. 

Opponents of wiretapping sometimes mis- 
represent the “dirty business“ comment by 
Justice Holmes in support of their stand. 
In a reference to this, Judge Lumbard said: 
“There is no dirtier business today than the 
business of organized crime; tt rules by vio- 
lence and terror; it victimizes the public 
and corrupts public officials. Every possible 
resource of government should be used to 
expose and destroy It.“ 

He meant that he thought Congress 
should move without delay to sanction the 
use of wiretaps and electronic devices, under 
suitable controls, and we heartily agree. 

The question of what to do about the un- 
reasonable and unneeded obstacles which the 
court has erected against the use of volun- 
tary confessions is a tougher question. For 
the five-man majority wrapped its Escobedo 
and Miranda rulings in constitutional inter- 
pretations. And this, though the interpreta- 
tions were gross distortions of what the Con- 
stitution says, makes it difficult for Congress 
to remedy the rulings. 

Senator Ervin, himself a former judge. 
would take two approaches. First, he would 
amend the Constitution to overcome the ef- 
fect of the court's rulings on confessions. 
Second, with the support of 19 other senators, 
he has introduced a bill which would strip 
the Supreme Court and other Federal appel- 
late courts of jurisdiction to make such rul- 
ings as those in Escobedo and Miranda. 

What he is trying to do; and it is a worthy 
objective, is to get back to the decades-old 
state of the law in which the test of a con- 
fession was whether it had been made vol- 
untarily or not. If voluntary, it would be ad- 
missible. And the Supreme Court would not 
be permitted to throw out a voluntary con- 
fession by reading something into the Con- 
stitution that was never before thought to 
be there. 

The constitutional amendment route is 

and dificult. And while Congress, 
under Article III of the Constitution, appar- 
ently has authority to regulate the appellate 
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jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, this would 
be a drastic remedy. One must hope that 
some other way can be found—even assum- 
ing that Congress would accept the Ervin 
proposal. 

A somewhat different approach is being 
urged by Senator McClellan. He, too, would 
re-establish the admissibility of voluntary 
confessions. But he would do this by having 
Congress spell out the meaning of voluntari- 
Ness and set up standards by which a trial 
judge and jury would make the judgment 
On this question, Should this be tried, the 
Supreme Court might say that the new law 
is unconstitutional under its own rulings. 
But the senator hopes that at least one 
Member of the majority, upon further reflec- 
tion, might change his mind. 

Various other recommendations have been 
laid before the McClellan subcommittee, in- 
cluding a strong statement from Senator 
Bible urging rectification of the notorious 
Mallory rule. And we hope that Congress, 
Which for years has been marching up and 
down the crime-remedy hill, will at last be 
moved to take effective action. 

Still, eyen though nothing finally emerges 
in this session, time will not have been 
Wasted, For these hearings and the strong 
Statements by most of the witnesses are a 
reflection of the mood, not of a few men on 
Capito! Hill, but of the overwhelming ma- 
Pority of the American people. A President 
or a Supreme Court justice may be personally 
remote from contact with crime. But the 
People are not; they live in its shadow every 
day and every night. And they are sick and 
tired of unequal justice. The volume of 
Crime Is going to continue its upward climb, 
and sooner or later the people will make 
themselves heard. 

A final word: Some people think it is 
almost subversive to criticize the Supreme 
Court, and that any criticism must spring 
from ignorance or malice. Let them read the 
dissenting opinions of Justices Harlan, Clark, 
Stewart and White. No more severe con- 
demnations of the majority rulings can be 
found than those which appear in these 
dissents. And if the five members in the ma- 
Pority will not heed even the protests of their 
Own brethren, they will have no one but 
themselves to blame as the Supreme Court 
and, still worse, the law itself, falls into 
disrepute. 


Msgr. Vincent Raith Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Month it was my pleasure to participate 
in the investiture of my good friend, the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Vincent J. 
Raith as Prothonotary Apostolic. 

As pastor of the Church of St. Casimir, 
Monsignor Raith is the spiritual leader 
Of the Polish community of Yonkers, 
N.Y. In this role, he ministers not only 
to the spiritual needs of his parishoners 
but to their personal and social needs as 
Well, On several occasions he has 
brought to my attention an immigration 
Problem or military problem of one of 
his flock. 

His tireless and continuing efforts have 
ga med him the deep respect of the entire 
Community—regardless of religious or 
ethnic background—and his elevation to 
the rank of Prothonotary Apostolic is 
& well-deserved honor. 
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Monsignor Raith's work in promoting 
Polish-American relations is particularly 
noteworthy. He played a very significant 
role in last year’s celebration of Poland’s 
Christian Millennium, having served as 
vice president and chairman of the 
Clergy Committee of the New York Mil- 
lennium Committee for Poland's Chris- 
tianity and a member of the National 
Committee for the Millennium of Poland 
Stamp. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I enclose 
herewith for insertion into the RECORD 
a letter from our distinguished Ambas- 
sador to Poland, John A. Gronouski, 
praising Monsignor Raith’s endeavors on 
behalf of Polish-Americans: 

Mscr. VINCENT RAITH HONORED 
Warsaw, POLAND, 
February 1, 1967. 

Mr. JOSEPH DOMBEK, 

General Chairman, Msgr. Raith Banquet 
Committee, Church of St. Casimir, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. DOMBEK: I very much appreciate 
your kind invitation to participate in the in- 
vestiture service, the celebration of Mass, 
and the banquet on the occasion of Mon- 
signor Vincent J. Raith’s elevation to the 
dignity of Prothonotary Apostolic on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1967. Much as I would like to be 
present, my duties here in Poland make it 
impossible for me to be in the United States 
at that time. 

However, I hope you will convey my warm- 
est congratulations to Monsignor Raith, 
whose elevation to the rank of Prothonotary 
reflects his dedicated and faithful service 
to his church and his community. Polonia 
is fortunate indeed to have this recognition 
of one of its most dedicated and valued 
leaders. 

Not only do I regret being unable to par- 
ticipate in Monsignor Raith's investiture 
ceremonies, but I also am sorry that I will 
not be able to use this occasion to renew 
many friendships and acquaintanceships 
within the Westchester Polish community, 
I have very fond memories of the warm hos- 
pitality extended to me during my visit to 
Yonkers and the Polish Community Center 
in July 1965. I recall at the time comment- 
ing on the beauty of the Polish Community 
Center and Monsignor Raith's church. Not 
the least of my fond recollections, of course, 
is the warm hospitality extended to me by 
the many members of Polonia who orga- 
nized and attended the banquet in my 
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Please pass on to Monsignor Raith my 
deep regret at not being able to take part 
in this great moment for him and all Po- 
lonia and tell him that I will be there in 
spirit even though I cannot be physically 
present, And I want to thank you personally 
for your kindness and thoughtfulness in ex- 
tending to me an Invitation to be present, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, 
Ambassador. 


The Irish in All of Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March $, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, near- 
ly 15 centuries ago, the man whose name 
this holiday bears, became archbishop 
of Ireland, and converted that country 
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to Christianity while also reforming the 
Trish law. The celebration of St. Pat- 
rick’s Day began, however, in Ireland 
on the occasion of this great saint’s death 
when thousands of mourners came from 
2 distances to his funeral in the year 

So many torches and candles were 
carried in the funeral procession that 
night that it was said to be as bright as 
day. And so began the tradition. Each 
year, the Irish attend mass in the honor 
of St. Patrick, then parade proudly 
through the streets, and end the proces- 
sion and the festivities with an evening 
of dancing, singing and toasting. 

But the spirit of St. Patrick extends 
far beyond the geographic boundaries 
of that small island nation. With the 
emigration of the Irish to all parts of 
the globe, the celebration of this feast 
spread and became enjoyed by men of 
all nationalities. The first celebration 
in this country is said to have been held 
in Boston. But the idea soon migrated 
to other American cities, and Irish so- 
cieties were founded in New York in 
1737, in Philadelphia in 1780 and in Los 
Angeles by 1870. 

As stated, the celebration is not limited 
to those of Irish ancestry, and the “wear- 
ing of the green” is followed by many. 
The custom was originally a commemo- 
ration of the green Irish flag. Our re- 
pertoire of songs is also decidedly Irish, 
with such favorities as My Wild Irish 
Rose, and “When [Irish Eyes Are 
Smilin’.” 

The most famous celebration on the 
holiday is the parade held annually in 
New York City. For block after block 
of famous Fifth Avenue a million people 
crowd to see the elaborate procession. 
A hundred thousand people march in 
the actual parade—bands, pipers, sol- 
diers, and fraternal organizations all play 
a part. In 1959, Henry O'Meara, the 
head of Ireland's National Police, after 
seeing this spectacular event, declared: 

I never saw a parade like this in my life! 


The festivities are not limited to New 
York, of course, and many cities all over 
the Nation have parades, dinners, 
dances, or other forms of celebration. 

The day that began as a National feast 
in honor of a special saint has multi- 
plied with a worldwide commemoration, 
not only to the man St. Patrick, not 
only to the spirit of the Irish themselves, 
but also to include the indomitable spirit 
of all peoples. On this day, it is not sur- 
prising to see persons of all nationalities 
“wearing the green.” For this day has 
become a time for all to reconfirm their 
belief in the spirit of mankind. 


Great Schools Coming 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Pittsburgh’s fine public school 
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system is in the process of developing 
five “great” high schools with an enroll- 
ment of 5,000 to 6,000 pupils each, to 
insure that the city remains capable of 
offering its children an education equal 
to or better than that available in any 
suburb. 

The daring “great” high school plan, I 
believe, offers all our large cities a viable 
solution to the drift of urban popula- 
tions to the suburbs in search of better 
schools, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I insert in the Recor at this 
point an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Press of March 6, 1967, describing and 
explaining the “great” high school plan: 

Great SCHOOLS COMING 

Pittsburghers can take pride in the prog- 
ress the city's Board of Education is making 
in implementing the plans for a system of 
five “great” high schools to serve all sections 
of the city. Architects have been retained, 
locations have been selected and the first of 
the new schools Is expected to open in four 
years. 

The objective, in the words of former 
school board president William H. Rea, is to 
develop here “the nation’s finest large-city 
school system,” based on high schools with 
enroliment of 5000 to 6000 each, with most 
of the present high schools serving as inter- 
mediate schools and the pattern of neigh- 
borhood schools retained for pupils in the 
lower grades. 

The sites for these super-schools will avy- 
erage 40 or more acres and will comprise 
education parks which can serve also as com- 
munity centers for and adults and 
which school officials hope to keep open 12 
months of the year. 

This is a daring plan, with an ultimate cost 
of 120 million dollars, but it is made neces- 
sary by the needs of modern education and 
the complexities of offering superior educa- 
tion to all students in an urban environ- 
ment. Pittsburgh voters already have given 
it effective approval by voting last spring to 
increase the school debt limit by 50 million 
dollars. 

There are many reasons why a large high 
school can offer better education: wider 
choice of studies, better use of teaching tal- 
ent, rational integration of the student body, 
opportunity for grouping of students by abil- 
ity, use of newer technologies and equip- 
ment, greater economy and efficiency. 

The locations of the new schools will be 
convenient and central to the areas they 
will serve. School officials have consulted 
with other agencies on such problems as 
housing, transit and library facilities. The 
education parks which will result should 
become centers of community life. 

In describing the program several months 
ago, the Board of Education pointed out that 
the American people place large store in the 
education of their children. 

“This concern is mounting steadily as 
higher education and preparation for it in- 
creasss in prominence among the values our 
society holds,” the Board said. “In recent 
years, a pattern of drift from cities to sub- 
urbs has been a dominant phenomenon in 
urban America. Part of this drift is believed 
to be a search, conscious or unconscious, for 
better schools.” 

That is the significance of the great high 
school program. The-city is going into com- 
petition with the suburbs by bidding for the 
families who want their children to get the 
best preparation for life. Surely, such a pro- 
gram—costly as it is, and the largest single 
Public investment ever made in Pitts- 
burgh—should pay rich dividends. 
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Texas Editorial Support for President 
Johnson’s Vietnam Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our President is engaged in crucial 
deliberations with his top civilian and 
military advisers on the Vietnam con- 
flict,.I think he will be gratified to know 
that he is warmly supported in his na- 
tive State. 

In recent days a number of Texas 
newspapers—from nearly every section 
of the State—have commented favorably 
on the President's firm stand in Viet- 
nam and his unflagging devotion to the 
cause of attaining an honorable settle- 
ment to this conflict. 

I insert these editorials in the RECORD 
as examples of the kind of support Presi- 
dent Johnson enjoys in Texas. I might 
add, that the points of view expressed in 
these editorials are in no way limited 
to Texas or to the Southwest. Instead, 
I believe that they represent a majority 
point of view held across our country. 

The American people support our 
President in Vietnam. Those who think 
otherwise are sadly deluded. 

The editorials follow: 


[From the Dallas Times Herald, 
Mar, 12, 1967] 


In DEFENSE OF THE PRESIDENT 


The very vocal critics of President John- 
son, particularly in his conduct of the Viet- 
nam war, have at last reached such a full 
state of unreasonable vociferation that a wel- 
come chorus of voices is to rise to 
the President's defense, And it is high time. 

For instance, The Times Herald Washing- 
ton Bureau reported than ten Texas con- 
gressmen and “six of their non-Texan col- 
leagues” took the floor Wednesday to praise 
President Johnson's leadership in the Viet- 
nam war, Some columnists also are pointing 
out in defense of the President the realities 
of a war unlike any in this nation’s history, 
a war which has no simple win or lose 
solution, P 

Tħe one major new factor which must 
affect all calculations in the present dilemma 
is the horifying possibility of world-wide 
nuclear conflict, This one new factor makes 
all the difference. Yet at the same time, 
this war must be won to forestall the dedi- 
catedly self-seeking aggressor nations while 
there is still time. 

Between these two concerns, the President 
has had to chart a careful, realistic course. 
It is to his everlasting credit that he has 
done so. 

He has done so in the face of often brutal 
and damaging criticism from those, led now 
by Robert Kennedy, who offer no real solu- 
tion or even alternative for the U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Instead they fasten on 
one phase of the U.S. war effort, the bombing 
of North Vietnam, as a weapon with which 
to attack the President and the war policy, 
That Kennedy’s call for a suspension of the 
bombing is inspired by political ambitions 
and a certain measure of personal ani- 
mosity, is apparent in the terms he proposes. 

Note that he does not suggest a perma- 
nent, unequivocal halt to the bombing— 
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merely a cessation to somehow encourage 
Hanoi to move toward peace. As everyone, 
including Kennedy, knows, the President has 
already tried this measure twice with abso- 
lutely no response from Hanol. Is there any 
basis for thinking Kennedy has any real 
illusions that a third bombing suspension 
would be any more productive? 

House Majority Leader Carl Albert of Ok- 
lahoma called the President “the best- 
equipped man in the United States” to be 
running the nation at this time. The 
thought of a less well-equipped man—Rob- 
ert Kennedy, for instance—running the na- 
tion in this perilous period is not palatable. 
[From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Rècord News, 

Mar. 3, 1967] 


WE SUPPORT THE NATION 


We who live in Texas and the Southwest 
in general have found it hard to believe the 
intensity and violence of the demonstrations 
and protests against the nation’s policy in 
trying to save South Vietnam which have 
taken place in other parts of the nation, In 
Texas we have witnessed very little of such 
inane activity and have been critical of its 
happening in other states. 

It is not that we have agreed in every 
detail about what is happening in either 
Vietnam or other parts of the world where 
our government has attempted to keep men 
free. But in general we have supported the 
Policy decision to prevent the Communists 
from taking over additional slices of the 
earth. 

Even in personal conversation it is hard to 
find a person in this region who doesn't be- 
lieve we should help resist the Reds in 
their aggressive movements. Some think we 
should take even more aggressive action on 
our part and others sustain current efforts. 

For these reasons we were happy to receive 
from Congressman Graham Purcell this 
week a report on a statistical survey of this 
congressional district. It showed that more 
than 80 per cent of the residents of this 
area believe the United States should be 
involved in Vietnam and try to save that 
nation from a Communist takeover. 

There were many other factors in the sur- 
vey, but we believe on the whole it indicated 
a belief that we have long held. Texans and 
other in the Southwest generally give the 
nation sound and unlimited support on 
issues where the nation needs support 
against a foreign threat. This always has 
been true. When our nation is threatened, 
directly or indirectly, we have been among 
the first in the country to rally to Its support. 

That doesn't mean Texans agree on all 
issues. On the contrary. We have some 
mightly powerful battles among ourselves on 
issues concerning the state or domestic af- 
fairs. But when an outsider threatens the 
welfare of the nation, we join quickly in the 
support of the country. 

Congressman Purcell's report on the survey 
and his recent trip to Vietnam deserves 
serious study by all of us. Particularly im- 
portant is the work we have done in Vietnam 
outside of military aid. Our assistance to 
schools, hospitals and agriculture show what 
we plan for the Vietnam future. Purcell 
gives a thorough report on this effort. 


[From the Paris (Tex.) News, Mar. 3, 1967] 
PATTERN or VIETNAM War CONTINUES ON 
Same PATH, U.S. Porter STILL FIRM 


President Johnson and his advisers have 
given a clear answer to critics of American 
bombing of North Vietnam. The answer 
has been delivered by naval shells, heavy 
artillery and mines dropped in North Viet- 
namese rivers. 

In short, the President has decided that 
the course advocated by the bomb-halt pro- 
ponents would deter, not encourage, the 
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Cause of peace in Vietnam, Instead, he has 
decided that only further punishment of the 
Ho Chi Minh regime can succeed in 

about an acceptable halt to hostilities, 

Nor has the President bowed to the wishes 
of those. who would escalate the war beyond 
Present limits by bombing the North Viet- 
Namese capital Hanol and its chief port, Hai- 
Phong. Rather he has opted for an intensi- 
fication of our measured response to North 
Vietnamese aggression. 

Mining of rivers and shelling of North Viet- 
nam by landbased artillery and from war- 
Ships in the Bay of Tonkin certainly are new 
developments in the war. However, they do 
not represent any break in the pattern of 
American action. The central decision to 
Oppose aggression with punishment, but not 
annihilation, remains constant. 

Peace feelers or no, the North Vietnamese 
Simply have not yet indicated any real desire 
to cease thelr incursions into South Viet- 
nam. And, despite the claims of those who 
Would ground out bombers, there is no indi- 
tation that a bombing halt would serve any 
Purpose other than to relieve Hanoi of 
Pressure, 

Realistically, peace talks should not be 
expected at any rate until after elections in 
South Vietnam this summer. Even then, 
there is no assurance that the Communists 
Will be inclined to halt their aggression and 
engage in negotiations leading to peace. 

Our goal in Vietnam remains the insuring 
Of the right of self-determination for the 
People of South Vietnam, Action taken this 
Past weekend in no way alters this goal. In 
the absence of any proof to the contrary, we 
must assume that only by continuing our 
Pressure on Hanol can we hope to bring peace 
to Vietnam. This the President is doing, and 
his resolve remains firm. 

[Prom the Waco Tribune Herald, Mar. 11, 
1967] 

Presment Knows WHERE NORTH VIETNAMESE 
STAND 


President Johnson's key statement in his 
Press conference Thursday in answer to a 
Question on his Vietnam policy was to the 
effect that the Vietnamese Communists are 
trying to win by propaganda what they can't 
Win by force of arms. 

The fact that has not come out generally 
in all the criticism of administration action 
in Vietnam is that the United States keeps 
in constant touch with North Vietnam. This 
Point has been ignored or blurred over in 
claims by critics that perhaps "if" the United 
States eased the military pressure on North 
Vietnam, negotiations to end the war could 
begin. 

As a matter of record, according to the 
New York Times, this very question has been 
PUt directly to North Vietnam by the United 
States and the answer has been a fiat “no.” 

James R, Reston, writing in the New York 
Times this week, said: 

“The plain fact is that the United States 
government is in contact with the Hanoi gov- 
ernment on an hourly basis 

Reston went on to recount how President 
Johnson has used this direct channel of 
communication to ask Hanol repeatedly what 
it would take to start negotiations. Every 

e the answer has come back that a per- 
Manent halt to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam must come, and after that the question 
Of talking might be considered. Since this 
Would only result in relieving the pressure 
on the Communists, and keeping Communist 
Pressure on South Vietnam, it obviously can- 
not be agreed to by the United States. 

The deliberate effort of highly-placed per- 
sons in this country to put the blame for 
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Communist aggression at the feet of the 
United States government is an incredible 
development in our time. The motive in 
most instances obylously are political and 
self-serving. The effect of these critical at- 
tacks, based knowingly or unknowingly on 
false assumptions, is to encourage the North 
Vietnamese to think that the United States 
is going to accept defeat in Vietnam. 

The president, and the men fighting in 
Vietnam, are entitled to something better 
than.sniping from behind from those, how- 
ever sincere, who don't know, or won't admit, 
the facts. 


House Went Too Far on Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude with my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Whittier Daily News, a daily newspaper 
in Whittier, Calif., which is in my con- 
gressional district. 

I have been pleased to note that the 
editorial in the metropolitan newspaper 
of Los Angeles, which circulates through- 
out my district, and local papers in dif- 
ferent cities in my district, have 
supported the special Celler committee 
recommendations. I supported the com- 
mittee’s recommendations because I be- 
lieved they were, first, within the scope 
of the Constitution; second, I believe 
that they would be effective in solving a 
difficult problem. 

I might also say that another constitu- 
tional approach would have been to seat 
Mr. Powell and then pass a resolution 
requiring a two-thirds vote to expel him 
from the Congress. Such a resolution 
would have had my support if it had 
been offered. 

The action of the Congress was, in my 
opinion, unwise and I believe that it 
offers a base for interminable litigation. 
This litigation has now been started by 
the filing of legal notice on the Speaker 
last Thursday, March 9, 1967. The 
House has subsequently authorized re- 
tention of counsel for the defense of the 
Speaker and others named in the action 
filed by Mr. Powell. 

No one can foresee the future, of 
course, but these legal actions could ter- 
minate in an unnecessary and unfortu- 
nate confrontation between the Supreme 
Court and the House of Representatives. 
If the judicial branch declares the action 
of the House illegal, the House is faced 
with either accepting this judgment or 
surrendering its original position on Mr. 
Powell. 

If it rejects the Court orders it could 
in effect stand as in contempt. We have 
condemned Mr. Powell for contempt of 
court orders. Will the Congress take the 
position of far greater constitutional ef- 
fect by placing itself, by an emotional 
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and far-reaching action, in contempt of 
the judicial branch? The aims of justice 
in a democratic government are not 
served by elected representatives who 
would unwisely entangle the Constitu- 
tion in a political briarpatch. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Whittier (Calif.) Daily News, 

Mar. 3, 1967] 


House Went Too Far ON POWELL 


The unprecedented action of the House in 
Washington in barring Adam Clayton Powell, 
the New York Democrat, from his seat in 
Congress clearly raises a question of violat- 
ing the Constitution. 

The heavy majority by which House mem- 
bers acted—307 to 116 to deny him his seat— 
still does not get rid of the problem. Al- 
ready Powell has said he will ask the Su- 
preme Court to overrule the House on con- 
stitutional grounds and has declared that he 
will be a candidate for the election which 
the House must call to fill the vacancy. 

Leadership of both of the parties had 
warned the House that it should accept a 
select committee's recommendations and 
censure Powell rather than unseat him. But 
the mood of the lower branch of 
was flerce and in rapid fashion the vast 
pone ha tg the members voted to kick him 
ou 

One of the ironies of that action is that 
the same thing could happen t some of 
those who voted to deny the seat to Powell. 
Admittedly few of them display the arro- 
gance and the penchant for what appears to 
be personal use of government funds that has 
characterized the Harlem minister, but there 
are few pure congressmen—as, indeed, there 
are few pure humans. 

It is understandable that Powell might 
have preferred the action that the House ap- 
proved. He now becomes a martyr and can 
go back before the electors in his home dis- 
trict and easily win re-election. Or he might 
satisfy more completely his own sense of 
tarnished pride by suing successfully in the 
Supreme Court. This is why the House 
membership would have been far more ef- 
fective had it chosen to follow the recom- 
mendations of its committee. 

The claim that Powell has been treated ill 
by his colleagues because he is a Negro has 
yet to find much evidence In its favor. There 
are other Negroes in Congress but no cam- 
paign to unseat them has been launched. 
Few of them have Powell's capacity for, as 
the committee put it, padding the payroll 
and taking trips at government nse. 
Under such circumstances they stand in a 
group separate from the Harlem figure, 


France Should Pay for Residual Value of 
U.S. Bases and Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the actions of President de Gaulle of 
France defy understanding. Following 
two world wers in which the United 
States helped to rescue France from the 
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aggressor, France has embarked on a 
campaign of rancor and retaliation 
against the United States. 

One aspect of this has been the ac- 
tion of General de Gaulle in forcing our 
troops to leave French soil and U.S.- 
built billion-dollar base facilities. As 
France has shown no inclination to pay 
the United States the residual value of 
the bases—although it had agreed to do 
so in prior commitments—this debt 
should be paid. 

In view of this intransigence and in 
view of the French commitment to make 
such. payments, it is incumbent upon 
our State Department to press for these 
minimum payments. In this connection, 
I have written Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, strongly urging and recommending 
that steps be taken to collect the pay- 
ments. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
my letter to the Secretary and the re- 
ply in his behalf of Mr. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur I, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations, in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rxconb, because of the 
interest of my colleagues and the Nation 
in this matter. 

The letters follow: 

FEBRUARY 21, 1967. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C, ‘ 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Reports have come 
to my attention to the effect that the United 
States is planning to abandon to France and 
President DeGaulle approximately one billion 
dollars in military facilities as our troops 
move out at the request of President De 
Gaulle himself. 

Inasmuch as France has a disturbing habit 
of ignoring its obligations to the United 
States, there appears to be a strong likelihood 
that President DeGaulle does not intend to 
pay for these facilities, even though the 
United States contract with France provides 
for such payment, based on the residual 
value of the property. 

In my view, to abandon these facilities.to 
the French without even attempting to pre- 
vall upon France to honor its contractual 
commitments would be an unconscionable 
disregard of our national interest and of 
fiscal responsibility. This is especially true, 
in view of the fact that President DeGaulle's 
obvious Intention has been, and is, to drain 
gold from the United States and worsen our 
balance of payments situation. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that the 
United States is leaving these bases at the 
request of France—whose chestnuts we have 
twice pulled out of the fire in this century 
in two World Wars—I strongly urge and 
recommend that France be put on notice 
that the United States insists that its con- 
tractual obligations be met and that the 
United States be paid for the residual value 
of the bases. 

Immediate action in this connection is 
urged, and I can assure you, will be most 
appreciated by the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, as will a report of action hereon. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jos L. Evins, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 2, 1967. 
Hon, Jor I. Evrxs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Evins: The Secretary 
has asked me to reply to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 21 expressing concern about the dis- 


posal of United States military installations 
and supplies in France. 
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The facts of the matter are that the agree- 
ments under which military facilities have 
been available to the United States provide 
generally for the negotiation of the residual 
value of immovable property when the facili- 
ties are returned to the French Government, 
Information compiled by the Department of 
Defense indicates that the direct United 
States investment in the construction and 
improvement of such facilities in France 
amounted to approximately $550 million. A 
part of this investment represents movable 
property that has been or will be transferred 
from France, or disposed of, before the facili- 
ties are relinquished. 

On August 12, 1964, the United States 
Government advised the French Government 
that since June 1952, the United States Army 
had released to the French authorities four- 
teen properties with a United States capital 
investment of $1,048,000, and planned to re- 
lease additional properties during 1964; and 
that the United States Air Force had released 
seventeen properties with a United States 
capital investment of $5,163,000. The United 
States Government considered the time ap- 
propriate to reach agreement with the French 
authorities on an effective method of deter- 
mining the amount of residual value payable 
to the United States, and the ways in which 
such payment should be made, and indicated 
its hope that such discussions could begin 
at an early date. 

The French authorities have not as yet 
given a formal response to this proposal. 

A marked change in the situation occurred 
last. year, when the French Government 
stated that United States forces should 
evacuate all of the military facilities in 
France, The additional question of compen- 
sation by France, in connection with the re- 
quirement that the facilities be vacated not- 
withstanding the continued need for them, is 
therefore under study. In an aide-memoire 
of April 12, 1966, we informed the French 
Government that its “actions in withdrawing 
from, abrogating or repudiating existing 
agreements will entall financial problems and 
responsibilities that must be taken into ac- 
count in any discussion of these actions.” 

We are in continuing contact with the 
French Government on the whole range of 
problems of relocation and have the question 
of residual value very much in mind. 

If I can provide any further information 
to you on this matter, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
DouG.as MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary jor Congressional 
Relations. 


L.B.J.’s TV Plan Has Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s proposals for educational 
television have attracted a remarkable 
amount of publicity and popular support. 
This comes as no great surprise because 
the bill contains many features which 
may have significant and lasting effects 
for our lives and those of our children, 
For too long we have paid too little at- 
tention to the powerful potential of edu- 
cational television. President Johnson, 
however, has grasped the possibilities of 
ETV and has proposed a course of action 
which would enable this Nation to profit 
from the marvels of this new technology 
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for generations to come. The President's 
proposal calls for added funds for ETV 
facilities, the encouragement of educa- 
tional radio, and a full assessment of in- 
structional television. Moreover, the 
President proposes the creation of a 
unique public corporation which would 
serve to improve the quality and quantity 
of the programs available to ETV net- 
works. The new public corporation 
would also be able to encourage the re- 
cruitment and training of vitally needed 
new personnel to serve in ETV careers. 

For all these and other reasons, the 
President’s proposal is worthy of the sup- 
port of Congress. This is a point of view 
which is made particularly clear by a 
persuasive editorial in the March 13 issue 
of the Plain Dealer. I believe this edi- 
torial is of substantial value and I com- 
mend it to your reading: 

L. B. J. s TV Puan Has MERIT 


There is much more than would meet the 
eye on home-screen television in President 
Johnson's proposal to establish a pilot cor- 
poration for public educational television. 
He lumped in with it the vital and practi- 
cally overlooked items that will determine in 
the end the course of a new communications 
technology—satellite relays, not only of tele- 
vision, but of telephone, cable and data 
communication. 

How the new satellites that will pop up 
in the sky in the next several years will fare 
on educational television will have a great 
effect in determining how this technology 
gets used commercially and how it will be 
priced, domestically as well as in overseas 
use. 

President Johnson's is for a 
$9-million appropriation to launch the public 
television corporation, dispensing funds to 
existing educational television installations 
and offering some aid to Educational Tele- 
vision Network programming. This ts all to 
the good. Mr, Johnson's call should be 
heeded by the Congress. 

But he has opened a real can of worms 
elsewhere in the same message. He has, in 
effect, stripped the Federal Communications 
Commission of its sole responsibility for de- 
termining the government course on control 
of satellite communications. He did this 
by turning over to the Space Agency (which 
helps develop satellites) and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare (which is 
interested in educational television) the re- 
sponsibility for studying the practicality and 
economic advantages of using communica- 
tion satellites to establish an educational 
television and radio network. 

Satellites can be used for domestic pro- 
grams within the United States as well as 
for the more usual overseas relays, 

A satellite due to be put up by the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. in 1968 will have 
1,200 overseas circults. This is more than 
are now available from all other technologies 
for transmission of telephone, telegraph and 
data lines from the United States to the 
rest of the world. The Early Bird satellite of 
1965, so successful, has but 240 channels. 

As satellites go up with more circuits, en- 
abling mankind to communiciate instantly 
without regard to distance, costs go down. 
This obviously is going to threaten estab- 
lished systems of communications handling. 
No wonder the infighting is so fierce. It has 
lined up the FCC against the Defense De- 
partment; Comsat vs. American Telephone & 
Telegraph; Comsat vs. FCC; the Ford Foun- 
dation vs. both Comsat and AT&T, and Brit- 
ain and France, seeking to keep control of 
transit fees for overseas calls routed through 
London and Paris, against the United States 
satellites. 

President Johnson has adopted the hearts 
of both the Ford Foundation and the Carne- 
gie Foundation proposals on ETV. Carnegie, 
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in January, urged establishment of a corpo- 
Tation to subsidize public educational teie- 
Vision, Ford, last August, urged that a vast 
Study of satellites for an ETV and radio net- 
Work be made. 

Johnson's program is a fine way to start. 


Culver Notes Dubuque Leader in Educa- 
tion, Msgr. Justin Driscoll, President- 
Designate of Loras College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, Loras 
College in Dubuque, Iowa, is one of the 
Many fine undergraduate institutions in 
My district, with an outstanding tradi- 
tion of excellence in the liberal arts. 

It was a pleasure for all of us who 
know Msgr. Justin Driscoll, and who 

an interest in the continued growth 

and development of Loras, to learn of 

appointment to the presidency of the 
College. 

Msgr. Driscoll has served as superin- 

tendent of schools for the Archdiocese of 

uque since 1953, and has been instru- 
Mental in the educational progress of 
that school system. 

I have had the opportunity to work 
Closely with him over the past 3 years, 
and am familiar with his invaluable con- 
tribution, not only to the parochial 
Schools which he has served, but to com- 
Munity problems and projects as well. 

e has been one of the leaders in the 
economic opportunity program in our 
area, and in the implementation of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

for the benefit of disadvantaged 
n. 


5 Msgr. Driscoll assumes his responsi- 
duties at Loras with an exceptional un- 
tie tanding of the educational needs of 
he young people of northeast Iowa, and 
With a large body of support from every 
r in the State. 
aie Speaker, I would like to call the 
tention of the House to an article and 
fuitorial which appeared in the Witness 
Dubuque on February 23, as well as 
28 editorial from him hometown paper, 
1 Cascade Ploneer-Advertiser, of 
inarch 2, and piace them at this point 
5 the Recorp: 
Iscr, DriscoLL Is NAMED New PRESIDENT OF 
Loras 
ARS Rt. Rev. Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Ph.D 

Perintendent of schools for the Archdio- 
fese of Dubuque, is the new president of 
Loras College, 

The appointment, effective July 1, 1967, 

made by the chancellor of the college, 
© Most Rey, James J. Byrne, Archbishop of 
buque. 

Th accepting the presidency of the College, 
pric enor Driscoll said he appreciated the 
“Hee of returning to the Loras campus. 
a ving enjoyed very happy years there as 
he aung priest-teacher in the late 1940s,” 
ni Said, “I look forward to going back as the 
1 neteenth president of Loras, Iowa's oldest 
Nstitution of higher learning, to carry on 

2 8 of the fine past presidents of 

ege.” 
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CHOSEN FRÒM LIST 

Monsignor Driscoll was chosen by Arch- 
bishop Byrne from a list submitted by a 
special committee set up some months ago 
to select names for the presidency of the 
college. The office became vacant last June 
with the fesignation of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dorrance V. Foley. Monsignor Friedl, vice- 
president of the college has been acting pres- 
ident since that time. 

Archbishop Byrne, when assigning Mon- 
signor Driscoll to head Loras College re- 
marked that the committee that was set up 
to present a slate of candidates did its work 
thoroughly. From the list of mames pre- 
sented >y this committee the Archbishop 
said, It's a pleasure and privilege for me to 
appoint the new president of Loras College, 
the Rt. Rev: Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Ph.D, 

Monsignor Driscoll was born in Bernard, 
Iowa, on September 30, 1920, the youngest 
of nine children of Mr. William J. Driscoll 
and the late Agnes Healy Driscoll. His fa- 
ther, now 92, still resides in Cascade. 

He attended Sacred Heart School, Fill- 
more, St. Patrick's Garryowen, and graduated 
from Loras Academy, Dubuque. In 1942, he 
received his B.A. degree at Loras College. 

He was assigned to the theological college 
of the Catholic University for his seminary 
work, and was ordained at St. Raphael's 
Cathedral on July 28; 1945, by Archbishop 
Henry P. Rohlman. 

Immediately after his ordination he was 
assigned to teach at Loras Academy and for 
one year was secretary to Archbishop 
Rohiman. 

From 1949 to 1952 he did graduate work 
at the Catholic University of America where 
he received his doctorate in educational psy- 
chology. The following year he served as 
secretary to Archbishop Leo Binz, 


SUPERINTENDENT AND CHAPLAIN 


In 1953 he was named superintendent of 
schools for the Archdiocese of Dubuque, and 
became chaplain at Mt. St. Francis the fol- 
lowing year. 

Besides his work with schools, he has been 
director of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine and moderator of the Archidiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women since 1953. 

In 1954 he was named a papel chamber- 
lain by Pope Pius XII, and on August 26, 
1960 was named a domestic prelate with the 
title of Rt. Rey. Monsignor by Pope John 
XXIII, 

Recently elected national chairman of the 
Catholic School Superintendents’ Association 
of the United States Catholic Conference, 
Monsignor Driscoll is also the superintend- 
ents’ regional charman for the midwest states 
of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

He is a member of the Iowa Committee of 
North Central Association; General Execu- 
tive Board of National Catholic Education 
Association; Executive Board of Catholic 
Business Education Association, Midwest 
Unit; Editorial Advisory Board of Catholic 
School Journal, 

CIVIC APPOINTMENTS 


He belongs to Dubuque's United Fund 
Board and Dubuque's Economic Opportunity 
Agency Board, as well as to the State of Iowa 
Advisory Education Committee on Minimum 
School Stancards Law. 

A widely known lecturer in educational 
circles, the new Loras president has repre- 
sented United States Catholic education in 
European countries. 

In 1960 he was inyited to take part, with 
the leading educators, in the Munich, Ger- 
many, educational conference. 

Now working on a book-length biography 
of Archibishop John Hennessy of Dubuque, 
he has written articles appearing in The Wit- 
ness, Columbia, Catholic Education, Catholic 
Educational Review, Catholic Layman, and 
Social Justice Review. 

With Faith and Vision, Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, 1836-1966 will be 
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published in April. We Pray for Our Priests, 
& necrology-history of priests of Dubuque 
Archdiocese, was finished in 1965. Co- 
authored by Msgr. Driscoll, The Pastor and 
the School was published by Bruce Publish- 
ing Company in 1966. 

Following is the statement made by the 
new Loras President commenting on his new 
assignment, 

“I believe anyone familiar with the com- 
plexities of modern education would accept 
with apprehension the presidency of Loras 
College. And it is with prayerful apprehen- 
sion that I accept the office, Yet I welcome 
that responsibility, and I shall put forth my 
best efforts. 

“No one was more surprised than I when 
Archbishop James Byrne, Chancellor of 
Loras College, revealed that my name was 
on the list submitted by the special com- 
mittee assigned to select names for the 
presidency, The archbishop asked if I would 
accept; I did. 

“I am grateful, deeply grateful, to Arch- 
bishop Byrne and to the members of the 
committee for the confidence and trust they 
place in me. 

“I appreciate the privilege of returning to 
the Loras campus. Having enjoyed very 
happy years there as a young priest-teacher 
in the late 1940s, I look forward to going 
back as the nineteenth president of Loras, 
Iowa's oldest institution of higher learning, 
to carry on the traditions of the fine past 
presidents of the College. 7 

“I pledge the Loras students, the faculty, 
the administration, the board of regents, the 
alumni and friends of Loras only one thing: 
my earnest and prayerful efort to work for 
and with them. Without a moment's hesita- 
tion, I know I shall be one of the family, 
working as all true Lorasmen do—for God 
and Country. 

“Naturally I regret leaving the work of 
fifteen years in the archdiocesan office of 
education. It was a joy to be associated so 
closely with the archbishops and bishops of 
Dubuque, the members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Education, the priests and office 
personnel at the Chancery, the pastors and 
assistants, the priests in education, the 
Sisters and lay teachers and, above all, the 
students of the schools of this archdiocese. 
There are none better. 

Likewise, I enjoyed the opportunity of 
working closely with so many people in 
Catholic, public, and nonpublic education at 
the local, state, and national] levels. 

“My associations with many lay leaders 
and people of this archdiocese through the 
various organizations have always been a 
genuine source of encouragement and en- 
lightenment. In particular, I single out the 
officers and workers of the Council of 
Catholic Women; they have consistently 
shown iniative and responsibility in advanc- 
ing every apostolic program. b 

“And I shall miss the Sisters at Mount 
St. Francis where I have been chaplain 
thirteen years—particularly the postulants 
and novices and the inspiration I received 
from them in living out the dally liturgy. 

“I shall not soon forget these splendid 
friends and educators as I move into the field 
of higher education at Loras College. I ask 
their prayers for God's blessings and help.” 


THE New PRESIDENT or Loras 

Msgr. Justin A. Driscoll, Superintendent 
of Schools for the Archdiocese of Dubuque, 
has been named by his Archbishop as the 
new President of Loras College. It is with 
great pleasure and enthusiasm we record 
that happy news. 

He now becomes.the 19th priest of this 
Jurisdiction to assume that high responsi- 
bility and exalted position. 

Being president of any institution of high- 
er learning is today a most challenging 
experience. By its nature it isn't an easy 
task. 
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Catholic education in this country, and at 
every level, is facing multitudinous prob- 
lems, none of which are easy to solve. 

Living in a new age where change is the 
order of the day is not an easy assignment. 
If ever the times called for prudence, good 
sense and stability it is now. 

A president of a religiously-sponsored col- 
lege today must bring to his position a strong 
will and determination. He must be a man 
with unusual vision and foresight. His office 
today requires a gentleman equipped with 
balanced judgment, a man schooled in dis- 
cipline, tried in the crucible of time. 

Catholic education was a subject of grave 
concern for the Fathers of the Second Vati- 
can Council. So a modern, forward looking 
president must think with the mind of the 
Church as expressed in the scheme on Edu- 
cation of Vatican II. 

Students who come to an institution such 
as Loras College today are men who have 
grown up in an age that has seen remarkable 
scientific progress, an age that has seen our 
country convulsed in a social revolution, an 
age that fears not to challenge the most 
sacred of doctrines or morals. 

It is a time when numerous serious stu- 
dents are seeking to enhance their Christian 
dignity by participating more fully in the 
life of society, especially in economics and 
political affairs. 

Because also it is an age when leisure time 
is so plentiful these same students must be 
offered greater opportunities to develop their 
spiritual, moral, physical and intellectual 
capabilities. 

During the past few months our secular 
and religious journals have been filled with 
copy on the ferment in religious-dominated 
schools, 

It appears paramount to us that heads of 
such establishments today cannot ignore the 
new trends, the meaning of which is that 
they must not be afraid to experiment, which 
in turn means also they must not be afraid 
to make mistakes. 

A president of a Catholic college today 
shoulders the ultimate responsibility of 
forming a whole new Christian generation. 

So he must share his load, listen to stu- 
dents and faculty alike, be able to see both 
sides impartially and identify himself closely 
with what is both good and necessary for the 
students, faculty and institution to survive 
and flourish. 

The day when we could ignore problems 
in the hope they would go away is long past. 
And for that we can be grateful. No longer 
can we be satisfied with defending the status 
quo. 

The naming of Msgr. Driscoll to the Loras 
presidency fulfills every hope for the con- 
tinuing grandeur of Loras College. 

His entire priestly life has been concerned 
with Catholic education. His new mission is 
but another phase of that apostolate. He is 
no stranger to hard work. His new assign- 
ment will demand even more. 

We hasten to add our prayers and good 
wishes to those of his many friends and ad- 
mirers, voicing the hope that his presidency 
will in every way be successful and add yet 
another glorious chapter to the already stun- 
ning record of Loras College. 

When Archibishop Dwyer was installed as 
head of the Portland, Oregon, Archidiocese 
earlier this month he said he came to Port- 
land, “to get on with the work.” 

Knowing Msgr. Driscoll we have no doubt 
he has but one objective in mind and that is 
“to get on with the work,” 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Unfortunately, because of the observance 
of a holiday last Wednesday, a day when there 
was no mail service, the P-A did not receive 
a news release in time announcing the ap- 
pointment of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Justin A. 
Driscoll as the 19th president of Loras col- 
lege. Under ordinary circumstances the re- 
lease would have been received here Wednes- 
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day morning, in time for inclusion in that 
day’s paper. However, it was not reecived 
until the morninging after publication. 

Belatedly, the P-A, together with Msgr. 
Driscoll’s many other friends in this area, 
offers its congratulations on his new position, 
one of challenge and great responsibility. 
The new president, youngest of nine children 
of William J. Driscoll of Cascade and the 
late Agnes Healey Driscoll, assumes his duties 
after completing 15 years service as arch- 
diocesan superintendent of schools. During 
those 15 years he supervised an educational 
system in thirty counties of northeast Iowa 
involving 10,000 secondary students, 33,000 
elementary students and an additional 22,- 
000 students in special religious instruction 
classes. During the same time he directed 
the planning of 16 new central Catholic high 
schools, involving 70 additional parishes in 
secondary education, 833 million was ex- 
pended on new school construction, additions 
and renovations during Msgr. Driscoll’s term 
of office. 


Spain Doubles Exports to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
patch to the New York Times from Ma- 
drid, which appeared in its January 15 
issue, should be of interest to all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

Spain, which exported $1,300,000 worth 
of goods to Cuba in 1962, increased the 
figure to $9,100,000 in 1963, to $31,300,000 
in 1964, and to $34,400,000 in 1965. Dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1966, exports 
from Spain to Cuba totaled $64,600,000, 
with the figure for the full 12 months 
expected to reach nearly $70,000,000. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
not that assistance to Spain under the 
various foreign aid programs sponsored 
by the United States totaled $1,863,900,- 
000 at the end of fiscal 1965. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the dispatch to the Times: 
MADRID DOUBLES Exports TO CUBA—INCREASE 

Is In SHIPS, TRUCKS AND INDUSTRIAL 

MACHINERY 

(By Tad Szulz) 

Maprip, Jan. 14—Spain doubled her ex- 
ports to Cuba last year, mainly by building 
more ships for the Cuban merchant marine. 

The exports, which reached 64.6-million in 
the first 11 months of 1966, also included 
heavy trucks and industrial machinery. 

The United States, which is reported to be 
pressing Britain not to sell a fertilizer piant 
to the Cubans, has not taken a public posi- 
tion on the Spanish sales, which represent 
an important contribution to Cuba's econ- 
omy. 

Trade figures made available today em- 
phasized Spain's sharply rising sales to Cuba, 
the only Communist country with which 
Madrid has full-fledged diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations. On Jan. 5, Spain signed 
an agreement for consular and trade rela- 
tions with Rumania. 

$70-MILLION TOTAL EXPECTED 

From a low of $1.3-million in 1962—the 
year of the Cuban missile crisis—Spanish ex- 
ports to the regime of Premier Fidel Castro 
rose to $9.1-million in 1963, $31.3-million in 
1964 and $34.4-million in 1965. The total 
for 1966 is expected to be nearly $70-million 
when all figures for the year are tabulated. 
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In the first months of last year, Spain 
earned $39-million from Cuba for shipbuild- 
ing. Four or five freighters were delivered 
in 1966 and others are under construction. 

Heavy trucks built by the Government- 
owned Pegaso plants accounted for $3-mil- 
lion. Industrial machinery and electric 
equipment were sold for $4.9-million in the 
1l-month period. 


Labor, Management, Press, and Veterans 
Support Veterans’ Apprenticeship As- 
sistance - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in past 
days I have brought to the attention of 
my colleagues letters of support and en- 
couragement which I have received from 
veterans organizations and State ap- 
prenticeship officials for my proposal to 
provide GI bill benefits to veterans who 
wish to pursue apprenticeship or on-the- 
job vocational training. 

The many supporters of this proposal, 
embodied in H.R. 2383, the Veterans’ 
Apprenticeship Assistance Act, will be 
gratified to know that the distinguished 
and esteemed chairman of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], has in- 
formed me that a departmental report 
has been requested on this bill. Further, 


he has indicated that committee con- 
sideration will be given to this proposed 
amendment to the cold war GI bill. 

Further evidence of the broad support 
for veterans apprenticeship assistance 
may be found in communications which 
I have received from labor organizations, 
management groups, the press and af- 
fected veterans and their families. 

At this point, I will insert into the 
RecorD a sample of these expressions of 
endorsement for veterans’ apprentice- 
ship assistance: 

MILWAUKEE County LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 
(Prom record of proceedings, Jan. 18, 1967) 

“Congressman Zablocki advises in his cur- 
rent newsletter that he will introduce about 
25 Bills in the 90th Congress. Among these 
is a “Veterans Apprenticeship Act” which 
would remedy an omission in the “Cold War“ 
GI Bill passed by the 89th Congress by pro- 
viding educational assistance to those vet- 
erans who desire vocational training in ap- 
prenticeships or on the job. The Labor 
Council, on April 20, 1966, urged support for 
such a bill. 

“Board recommends that we commend 
Congressman Zablocki for his interest and 
support in a Veterans Apprenticeship Act 
and offer our support in this type of legisla- 
tion. Concurred.” 

ALLIED CONSTRUCTION 
EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 1, 1967. 
Hon, CLEMENT J, ZABLOCKI, 
Room 2184, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This is to inform you that, as 
Apprenticeship Coordinator for the Allied 
Construction Employers Association, I am 
very aware of the importance of the passage 
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Of bill HR. 2383, which you have recently 
introduced into the House of Representatives. 
You are correct in stating that the back- 
© of our present work force are those who 
received their training after World War II 
and the Korean Conflict and through appren- 
ticeship training under the G.I. bill. It is, 
therefore, of extreme importance that you 
and your colleagues do everything in your 
Power to see that this bill is passed. 

The backbone of tomorrow's construction 
Work force may be those men trained under 
the amended “Cold War“ G.I. Bill. 

ese young men who have spent several 
years in the defense of our country well de- 
Serve the right to choose their life’s work and 
receive the same aid as those who wish to 
Attend college: 
Sincerely, 
DONALD J, CHARLIER, 
Apprenticeship Coordinator. 
GEORGIA Bar & RESTAURANT 
PERSONNEL SERVICE ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 8, 1967. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCEI, 
2184 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: We wish to go on record as fully sup- 
Porting and endorsing your bill H.R. 2383. 

In addition to our support we wish to ex- 

our sincere best wishes for.a quick and 
favorable passage. 

Respectfully, 
H. J. BOEMANNS, 
Recording Secretary. 

MADISON CHAPTER OF THE PAINT- 

ING AND DECORATING CONTRACT- 

ORS OF AMERICA, INC., 

Madison, Wis., November 10, 1966. 
Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 
DEAR Representative ZABLOCKI:; The Paint- 
ing Contractors of Madison would like you 
know we support H.R. 16395 The Veteran 
Apprentice Assistance Act of 1966. The 
young apprentices we employ today have a 
time living on the apprentice wage over 
the four year apprentice period. 
nk you. 
Jack PancHam, Secretary. 


PLUMBERS JOINT APPRENTICE COM- 


Madison, Wis., February 23, 1967. 
Con CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
218 Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: The Madison 
Area Plumbers Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee met on February 1, 1967 at which 
© your news release pertaining to HR 2383 
Was read and discussed. The Committee is 
Wholly in favor of your continuing efforts 
Provide supplementary benefits to G.I.'s 
Who are engaged in apprenticeship programs 
2 well as for the GI's who are continuing 
jatir education in institutions of higher 
earning, 
The Madison Area Plumbers Joint Ap- 
Prenticeship Committee wishes to go on 
Tecord with you that they vigorously sup- 
Port this bill. We do feel, however, that two 
(2) changes should be incorporated. Firstly, 
We believe that the training assistance al- 
OWance should be reduced at the end of each 
Ax (6) month period instead of each four 
(4) month period because this will conform 
more closely with the manner in which ap- 
Prenticeship contracts are drawn throughout 
© nation. Secondly, we believe that the 
mount of maximum combined income al- 
OWable under the bill should be increased 
use many of our apprentices are married 
and the maximum allowable monthly income 
ot 8410 is insufficient because of today’s 
Prices, 
tens are sending a copy of this letter to all 
leconsin Senators and Congressmen re- 
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questing their help and support on HR 2383, 
We suggest, however, that you consider 
amending the bill to include the two (2) pro- 
visions indicated above. 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM SCHMALE, Chairman. 
THE Scoop: MARINE CORPS LEAGUE, BADGER 
DETACHMENT OF WISCONSIN, FEBRUARY 1967 


Congressman Zablocki has introduced his 
bill to amend the Cold War GI Bill. It would 
give apprenticeship training to Vietnam vet- 
erans. We urge you to write the House Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee, Washington, D.C., 
to ask for early action on this bill. 


[From Channel 6, WITI-TV, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Dec. 15, 1966) 


Coty War GI BILL IGNORES NEEDED ON-THE- 
Jos TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


When the 89th Congress wound up its 
business several weeks ago... they com- 
pleted a busy session. Never has a Congress 
doled out so much to so many. People in 
all walks of life were provided for. Yet, they 
failed in one important area. They passed 
a “cold war GI bill providing benefits 
but they omitted those young men who want 
“on-the-job” or apprenticeship training 
rather than strictly academic learning. Pre- 
vious GI bills provided such training for 
43.000 Wisconsin veterans . . men who are 
now part of the state's skilled work force. 

For Congress to deny this kind of help at 
a time when jobs are going begging for 
skilled workers is not only an injustice to 
thousands of Wisconsin veterans but is a 
serious disservice to the economic and social 
climate of the state and the nation. 

Con Clement Zablocki is one law- 
maker who will work hard toward correcting 
this “cold war” GI bill. And he calls on 
veterans and citizens to support him in his 
efforts. Zablocki says the situation could 
have drastic effects on the nation’s well-being 
through future manpower shortages in criti- 
cal skilled areas. 

Last April Governor Warren Knowles sent 
a message to President Johnson urging him 
to influence a change in the new GI bill. 
Businessmen in Wisconsin did the same, 
They failed in their efforts. The unfairness 
in the bill wasn’t corrected. 

TV-6 hopes you'll back men like Congress- 
man Zablocki in working toward a change in 
the GI bill. Correction can be made when 
Congress returns next month. This is a 
glaring error at a time when the state and 
the nation have industries crying for skilled 
manpower. 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS, 
February 16, 1967. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter with your 
attached Bill H.R. 2383, The Veterans Ap- 
prenticeship Assistance Act. I personally be- 
live your Bill has merit, and you have my 
permission as the Department Commander 
of Illinois of the American Legion to advise 
that I support your Bill which will be most 
helpful to the veterans and Is needed legisla- 
tion. 

‘Thanking you for keeping me Informed, I 
am, 

Yours in Service, 
FREDERICK E, MERRTTT, 
Department Commander. 
AMVETS, JOHN AND RICHARD 
Ennax Post No. 7, 
Oshkosh, Wisc., March 14, 1967. 
Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress. 

Dran Sm: During the course of our last 
meeting, it was the wish of the Post that we 
voice our endorsement of your most recent 
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Bill pertaining to Veterans, H.R. 2383. We 
believe it has merit and wish a successful 
passage of this Bill. 

We will express this desire to our own 
Congressman and Senator urging his support 
of this piece of legislation. 

JOHN SCHMIDT, Adjutant. 
RALPH A. IGNATOWSKI AMVETS 
Post No. 60, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 14, 1967. 
Chairman, House Veterans Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN: Amvets members of Post 
60, Milwaukee, Wisconsin are in full support 
of Clement Zablocki’s bill pertaining to the 
apprenticeship training under the “Cold 
War G.I. Bill.” 

GILBERT D. PARADOWSKI, 
Adjutant. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
March 1, 1967. 
Representative ZABLOCKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: It was suggested that I write you 
personally regarding information on the Act 
being presented to Congress amending the 
bill concerning loans to ex-G.I.’s for sponsor- 
ing apprenticeship schoolings. 

My husband is taking an apprenticeship 
where he will be going to school 2 days of the 
week and working on-the-job for 3 days. We 
have one child. We are aware of the bill you 
are in favor of and would like more informa- 
tion as to when it will be passed and how 
we could benefit by it. 

Our sincere thanks for your time and any 
help you can give us will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. DONALD V. MILLER. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., 
July 24, 1966. 

Hon, CLEMENT ZaRL ORT. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. > 

Dear Ma. ZaBLocKI: I wish to thank you 
sincerely for introducing the amendment to 
the NDEA which will extend the benefits of 
this bill to apprentices in the various trades. 

This bill makes good sense, since the need 
for skilled workers is so great, and without 
some financial help too many people cannot 
afford to fulfill the requirements of an 
apprenticeship. S 

This bill will be of great help to me per- 
sonally. I am 23 years old, a Navy veteran, 
and the father of a four-month old boy. I 
have just begun an apprenticeship in mason 
work, and financial help of some kind is 
necessary to see me through this first year 
when I have to take a drastic cut in pay in 
order to be an apprentice. As a veteran, I 
feel that I am entitled to this help to the 
same extent that I would be had I elected to 
take a college course instead of this 


apprenticeship, 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT Leicutrvuss, 
The Challenges of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN 0. MARSH, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 
Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the premium that is placed on leader- 


ship, particularly in our Armed Forces, 
I felt the address given by the Chief of 
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Staff of the U.S. Army on the occasion 
of his being awarded an honorary doc- 
torate at North Dakota State University, 
was especially meaningful, 

This speech, appearing in the March 
edition of the Army Digest, indicates the 
type of leadership that this Nation is 
fortunate to have in the troubled times 
in which we live. I believe other Mem- 
bers of the House would find interesting 
this address by Gen. Harold K. Johnson, 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, entitled 
“The Challenges of Leadership.” 

The address follows: 

THE CHALLENGES OF LEADERSHIP 


(By Gen. Harold K, Johnson, Chief of Staff, 
U.S, Army, upon being awarded an Honor- 
ary Doctorate at North Dakota State 
University, Fargo, N. Dak.) 


When it comes to our aims in life, I like 
to think of people taking a little “Kentucky” 
elevation—holding a bit aboye the mark. 
While no one can blame us for falling to 
reach our goals, we will all live to regret low 
aims. I mean this in terms of both personal 
and public effort, President Kennedy had 
this same thought In mind when, in pointing 
to some lofty and difficult objectives for this 
Nation, he said in his challenging Inaugural 
Address: “All this will not be finished in 
the first one hundred days. Nor will it be 
finished in the first one thousand days, nor 
in the life of this Administration, nor even 
perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But 
let us begin.” 

How do we begin? 

Once we identify the ends we seek, we 
begin by adopting means to these ends; and 
I for one, believe that our means must be as 
legitimate as our aims are lofty. Our per- 
sonal and public integrity can never be 
sullied or sacrificed in the interest of achieve- 
ment. We must set high standards for our- 
selves and demand them of our public ofi- 
cials, of our professionals, of our business- 
men—all the way through the structure of 
our society, To condone the practice of bad 
ethics is to accept and encourage wrong- 
doing. To stand idly by while evil runs its 
course is just as wrong in my book as active 
participaiton with the evil doers. 

This point of ends and of proper means to 
achieve them is Ulustrated by an examina- 
tion of our present efforts in South Vietnam. 
Our goals there have been defined many 
times, but never more clearly than in these 
words of our President: 

“It Is first of all, a war of limited ob- 
Jectives. It is a war fought, not to gain terri- 
tory or dominion, but to prove that despots 
cannot work their will by spreading the fires 
of violence. 

“In this war, the battlelines are not clear. 
But our goals are very clear. We intend to 
prevent the success of aggression. We intend 
to make it possible for a young nation to 
begin its experiment with democracy—with- 
out staring down the barrel of an aggressor’s 
gun.” 

Many of our citizens are questioning our 
moral right to take this stand. They ques- 
tion the means we are using to achieve the 
lofty aims President Johnson proclaimed. 
Some of them, exercising their right to public 
dissent. and debate, protest loudly and 
demonstrate against our Nation's policies. 
They profess to be shocked by the inter- 
vention of American armed forces in South 
Vietnam, decrying the sacrifice of our young 
men; they point an accusing finger at the 
suffering inflicted on Vietnamese civilians 
caught in the path of war. 

They seem to forget that the blessings of 
liberty must be purchased over and over 
again, whatever the cost. They refuse to 
acknowledge the terrible alternatives if we 
did not live up to our commitments to the 
struggling young government of South Viet- 
nam. They shut their eyes to the calculated 
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use of terrorist tactics by the Viet Cong and 
their northern allies—to their indiscriminate 
torture and murder of women, children, and 
civilian officials. They imply by their pro- 
tests that the best way to combat aggres- 
sion—this evil—is for all of us to turn our 
backs on it. 

Wanted or not, the mantle of free world 
leadership has fallen on our shoulders. I 
heard America's stewardship described in a 
most thrilling way this. past September when 
President Marcos of the Republic of the 
Philippines addressed a Joint Session of the 
Congress during his official visit to our coun- 
try, as he said: “America, the time has not 
yet come for you to lay down the heavy 
burden of leadership For America by the 
inscrutable Judgment of destiny has become 
the trustee of civilization for all humanity. 
And America cannot escape this role.” 

Stewardship and trusteeship both imply 
leadership, and I want to say something 
about that. However, before I do, I want 
to insert a word about this matter of public 
dissent, not just because it is such a popular 
pastime around some college campuses to- 
day, but because it is important. 

Public dissent and debate have always been 
at the heart of the American political proc- 
ess. As a people we do not blindly follow, 
nor do we admire blind obedience. We re- 
serve the right to examine the basis of a 
decision. We encourage and are thankful 
that the voices of dissent can be heard. As 
long as dissent and debate do not convey 
the impression of a nation irresolute and 
deeply divided, but rather reflect an open- 
minded public, responsibly participating in 
the democratic process, then they distinguish 
our open society, where freedom is a fact, 
from closed societies, where freedom is merely 
fiction. 

But I would emphasize the point that cri- 
ticism of any sort must come from the mind 
before it leaves the mouth. As educators 
and students, you have probably heard the 
old injunction to “Learn all you can and 
question all you learn.” You will notice that 
earn“ comes before question“ in that ad- 
age. The irresponsible critic not only does 
an injustice to the object of his criticism; he 
also handicaps the constructive and creative 
critic. I would say, then, that a critic must 
be competent before he becomes vocal. 

Being a good critic is a tough and responsi- 
ble task, but I can think of one that is 
tougher and more responsible—being a 
leader. The leader does not have to stick his 
neck out—it is already out, or he would not 
be a leader. He's already out on a limb when 
he takes office or steps in front of the crowd. 
I have seen the framed dollar bill that Presi- 
dent Truman used to have on his desk in the 
White House with the inscription: “The 
Buck stops here.” And that's where the 
leader must always be—where the buck stops. 

A leader is many things. Entire books— 
even complete libraries—have been written 
on the subject. But above all, a leader is a 
man of courage. If you were to ask me for a 
credo that would work for leaders in every 
walk of life, I would go back to a group of 
leaders whose necks were out pretty far. You 
recall their names—John Hancock, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Robert Morris, 
John and Samuel Adams, fifty-six of them in 
all—who wrote these lines at the end of a 
document called the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “. .. with a firm reiiance on the 
protection of Divine providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor.” Those men—com- 
petent to begin with and faced with an in- 
tolerable state of affairs—sized up the situa- 
tion, reached a decision, made plans—trusted 
in God—and stood ready to answer in any 
way for the consequences. 

If you can think of a better platform for a 
leader to stand on, please let me know. 

A prerequisite to everything we aspire to as 
individuals and as a country is our national 
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defense. Our Armed Forces form the shield 
behind which all else operates. If you will 
look at a map of the globe and then re- 
member where our forces are—in Europe, in 
Southeast Asia, in Korea and in our own 
outlying states—you will see that they are 
positioned to dissuade the forces of aggres- 
sion while we work by other means to achieve 
a just and lasting peace. They are there to 
help establish an environment of stability 
under which free men can determine their 
own course. They are there to make the 
world safe for diplomacy. Our motives are 
not entirely altruistic. Freedom is on the 
line for America, too. In his well-known 
address at Jonhs Hopkins University last year 
President Johnson sad: we will always 
oppose the efforts of one nation to conquer 
another nation. We will do this because our 
own security is at stake.“ 

The Army is and will continue to be the 
basic military force around which this global 
effort to defend free men is built. The tasks 
involved in the Army's many missions will 
multiply, as they have been doing for several 
years now, and as a consequence, our young 
men and women will be called upon to carry 
their share of the burden. We will need 
leaders—many of them—and whether they 
come to us for a few years or for a full career, 
the Army will offer them many opportunities 
for truly rewarding service. Right now we 
haye more than 1.3 million men and women 
serving in 99 countries—and every one of 
them has an important job to do. 

I am convinced that there is no more im- 
portant vocation or profession than serving in 
the defense of the Nation—not just any na- 
tion, but a nation that is prepared to provide 
the dignity to man that God intended—our 
Nation. All the benefits that our citizens 
enjoy exist behind the defense barrier that is 
manned by the members of the military es- 
tablishment. No greater honor can be given 
to any man than the privilege of serving the 
cause of freedom. 


Job Corps Is Sound Investment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 3 
points out some interesting facts and 
figures concerning the Job Corps. The 
editorial, which follows, is well worth 
reading: 

Jos CORPS Is SOUND INVESTMENT 

Many specious arguments are rigged up to 
make the Job Corps look like a shocking 
waste of money. 

One congressman viewed with alarm this 
month the fact that the 112 Job Corps cen- 
ters had “graduated” 9,766 young men and 
women but had cost over $522 million so far. 
His conclusion was: This poverty program 
cost 653.502 per graduate. 

But this critic was counting in the total 
capital cost of planning and building the 
centers, plus the actual operating costs. Any 
big, new school costing millions to bulld 
must at some time have some expensive 
graduates in its first few years, of course. 

Actually, Congress itself has set a limit of 
$7,500 maximum per Job Corpsman—mean- 
ing operating costs, not capital outlay, 

And figures from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) say the cost, including 
corpsmen's pay, allotments to families, travel 
costs, maintenance and instruction and 
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“readjustment allowance” after leaving is 
running about 67.400 per corpsman-year, 

Not counting "30-day dropouts," the youth 
Who quits before going into basic training 
at a Job Corps center, the average stay until 
“graduation” is under nine months and 
Corpsman cost it about $5,600. 

We have nagged OEO for not telling the 
Public just what its Job Corps does accom- 
Plish, whether it is expensive or cheap. 

Now we have some hard facts to work 
With. So far 56,219 youngsters—some il- 
literate, some delinquent, some neglected, 
some school dropouts and so on—have been 

and out of Job Corps. 

Of those, after treatment and training, 
Over 33.000 have gone into verified place- 
Ment; 25,713 in paying jobs, 4,612 into school 
and 3.458 into military service. 

As of Monday, 32.864 youngsters were en- 
Tolled in the Job Corps centers. 

Rehabilitating young, wayward, aimless, 
deflant, hopeless and often badly anti-social 
Kids is neither easy nor cost-free. It is a 
Ucklish and difficult operation, turning on a 

-off youth, transforming a tax-de- 
Pendent one into a producer and taxpayer, 

And it pays. It pays in money as well as 
in humane terms. 

The average welfare recipient: is costing 
about #400 a year. The average working 
Person pays $482 a year in income taxes, and 

uces $3,500 worth of goods, and earns 
enough to become a $2,400-a-year consumer. 

Over n working career of 25 years, society's 
Bain in switching a tax burden and nonpro- 
ducer into a breadwinner is immensely more 

n the $5,600 or the 87,400 per Job Corps- 

now being spent. And in terms of self- 

respect and decent, normal life the Job Corps 
vestment is obviously sound. 

Job Corps perhaps reaches too few young 
men and women, of the tough-nut stratum. 

© are still convinced it Is a good experi- 
Ment which will pay dividends even beyond 
crits extravagant figures tricked up by its 

cs 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Conr oy Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SlonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
Action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

44, Section 182b. Same; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

or Mustrations may be inserted in 

the Rrcozp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


A Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
2 to provide for the prompt publics tion 
Nd delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
© Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
following rules, to which the attention of 
resin tors, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Spectfully invited: 
pug Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
th blie Printer shall arrange the contents of 
© dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ings in order of placement in consecu- 
issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
ble, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
alte ond shall proceed without regard to 
dec mation whenever the Public Printer 
tlo Mms it n in order to meet produc- 
n and delivery schedules, 


tive 
fensi 
Shaq) 
the 
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2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized tn 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 18 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

hes containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
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tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b); Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorn shall be 
made up by successively taking àrst an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of thè House 
in session. 

This rule shall not appiy to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as & single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed ir the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
RecorD at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD., 
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U.S. Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe II, Delivers Dedicatory Address 
for New Arts Building at Fairmont, 
W. Va., State College—Both College 
and U.S. Department of Education Cele- 
brate Centennial During 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, March 19, U.S, Commissioner of 

ucation Harold Howe II, delivered the 
dedicatory address during formal dedi- 
Cation of the Arts Building at Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, W. Va., com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of 
that institution. His remarks were chal- 
lenging, 

Paul V. Yost, dean, Fairmont State 
College, presided, and Dwight Fowler, 
director of technical education at the col- 
lege, served as chariman of the dedica- 
tion committee more than 700 persons 
attended, 

The college has doubled in enrollment 

uring recent years and the new facility 
houses the departments of art, drama, 
industrial arts, music, nursing, speech, 
and technical education. 

Commenting that both Fairmont and 
the U.S. Office of Education are celebrat- 

Centennial observances during 1967, 
Commissioner Howe said: 

Fairmont started out in the basement of 
2 church, with a student body of 30 and a 
aculty of two. The Office of Education 
might be said to have started out in the 
basement of Federal government; it was 
*stablished with the lukewarm support 
Of most Congressmen and over the flat op- 
Position of a few. After one year of opera- 
tion, its staff of four was reduced to three, 
and the Commissioner’s salary of $4,000 was 
cut by 25 percent. 


Both Fairmont State College and the 
U.S. Office of Education hace made im- 
Dortent advances. I commend President 
E. K, Feaster and his staff for diligent 
Service to the college and for their ef- 
fective efforts toward continued upgrad- 

of the facilities and education at 
ont State College. 
have been a constant supporter of 
higher education, Mr. President, and co- 
SPonsored the Higher Education Acts of 
1963 and 1965, from which Federal funds 
for this building were provided. 

Nothing is more basic to our needs than 
Constructive education and it is always 
gratifying when we enact progressive 
legislation and it was gratifying to wit- 
hess results of that legislation, as I did 
on Sunday. 

Mr. President, I introduced Commis- 
sioner Howe at this notable event and 
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would like to insert excerpts from his 
cogent remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

IN DEFENSE OF USELESSNESS 


(An address by Harold Howe II, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, at the dedication 
of the Fine and Applied Arts Building, 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Mar. 19, 1967) 

Today Fairmont has a faculty, staff, and 
student body of about 2,600, and the Office 
of Education has approximately that num- 
ber of personnel, 

Yet neither buildings nor dollars offer an 
adequate index to the character of an insti- 
tution, Nor does age: 100 years can bring 
wisdom and experience, but they can also 
bring senility. No organization exists for its 
own sake. There Is only one adequate meas- 
ure of the success of any assemblage of peo- 
ple and buildings: the degree to which it 
carries out the purpose for which it was 
established. 

Similarly, the purpose of an educational 
institution would seem to be easy to define: 
it is to educate. 

Yet that simple formulation has probably 
inspired more prose than any other human 
concerns except love and war. Four thou- 
sand years after Plato tried his hand at 
defining what a good education ls, we are 
still attempting to figure the matter out for 
ourselves. We all agree these days that 
every American child should have what we 
term a quality education,” and we have set 
about trying to remedy those social and 
financial circumstances that have prevented 
many American youngsters from receiving it 
in the past. But we still do not agree pre- 
cisely what a quality education is, how it is 
brought about, and what effects it should 
produce in its possessors. 

Many people tend to think of higher edu- 
cation as a vocational sort of process—a 
period of study which qualifies a youngster 
for a better job, a time for acquiring the 
skills and knowledge other people will pay 
for. And clearly, a person is likely to make 
more money by going to college than he 
could by ending his education with a high 
school diploma. 

This view is borne out by figures. We 
know that on the average, a man with an 
eighth-grade education can expect to earn 
$180,000 over the course of his lifetime; if 
he goes on to earn a high school diploma, he 
will make about $246,000; and if he obtains 
a college degree, he can expect a lifetime 
income of $386,000. 

The building we are dedicating today—a 
building which will serve the fine arts and 
the applied arts alike—symbolizes both in 
name and in function these two aspects of 
higher education and the tension between 
them. The applied arts are useful arts; 
they result in a tangible product, a thumb 
tack or a suspension bridge, which confers 
some measurable benefit on the user. By 
contrast, the fine arts provide most of us 
with no immediately useful product for dally 
living; only in rare cases is there sufficient 
commercial carryover from the study of 
painting or music to enable the student to 
earn s living from these difficult disciplines. 
The fine arts—and, by extension, many of the 
courses which our college curricula lump 


under the heading of “humanities’—are 
utterly useless by any usual meaning of that 
word, 

Why, then, do we spend any time on them 
at all? Largely, I believe, because of the im- 
portant distinction between use and value. 
The vocational aspect of higher education 
is important, and not to be disparaged. Yet 
anyone who has observed his college and high 
school classmates make their way through 
the world for two decades or so realizes how 
few of them wind up doing today what they 
intended 20 years ago. This means that vo- 
cational choices made in the early 20’s are 
often suspect, and that at least part of a 
higher education must be designed to give 
& student the intellectual flexibility to shift 
his course and develop new plans after he 
has embarked on a career. I would suggest 
that the study of the humanities, with which 
I include the arts, can help to build this 
flexibility. 

Yet the basic value of the humanities in 
higher education curricula does not depend 
on any indirect utility they may have for a 
job. Their basic value resides not in what 
the student can do with them, but what they 
do for him, as a person living with himself. 

Every one of us spends his life as a mem- 
ber of various societies, ranging in size from 
the family to the Nation. We are fathers or 
mothers, sisters or brothers, sons or daugh- 
ters. In addition, we are citizens of a com- 
munity and of a State, and each of these re- 
lationships imposes certain responsibilities 
on us—responsibilities which, in many in- 
stances, education fits us to discharge more 
intelligently. 

One would expect, for example, that a man 
who has developed a life-long habit of read- 
ing would be able to vote more perceptively 
than a man who reads nothing. One would 
expect that a man who has been trained to 
view his world through some sort of historical 
perspective would be able to appreciate the 
possible consequences that problems today 
will have on his community or family sey- 
eral years from now. 

Such instances point to the social value of 
those aspects of higher education which can- 
not be immediately or directly converted into 
personal gain through a job. And yet, be- 
yond even this social value of education, 
there is a personal value which may ulti- 
mately be the most important single result of 
higher education. 

Though we spend most of our time with 
other human beings—with coworkers, friends, 
members of our family—there are many hours 
when each of us is alone. It is at such 
moments that we best appreciate the fact 
that underlying our various roles as citizens, 
parents, and wage-earners, there resides a 
unique personality which cannot be ade- 
quately defined in terms of functions. This 
personality, a puzzling legacy of heredity and 
environment and something else which gives 
each of us a distinctive way of looking at 
things and feeling about things, can only 
be described as our self. 

This self has its needs, too, and they can- 
not be met wholly by shelter, food, or com- 
panionship. Primarily they are needs of the 
spirit and the soul, but they are just as real 
as the craving for sustenance or the instinct 
for survival. They are needs for meaning in 
life, for self-respect, for a sense of participa- 
tion in the unique capacity of the human 
being to rise above animal existence and 
create a civilization. 

It is this appetite, this dimly understood 
need, which the humanities, the fine arts, the 
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“useless” side of higher education is intended 
to satisfy. Thus though the humanities may 
have absolutely no use in the ordinary mean- 
ing of that word, they have a profound 
value. Hamlet tells us virtually nothing 
about the past history of Denmark, nor does 
it offer us lessons in history or political 
science that can be applied to our own public 
affairs today, But Hamlet does remind us 
that other men in other times knew the 
profound loneliness of personal dilemmas, 
and it can help in hours of individual stress 
to know that isolation and fear, doubt and 
discouragement are continuing conditions of 
man, Poetry and music and art give us a 
continuing share in all of human nature, 
enabling us to step outside our own restricted 
lives to participate in the sometimes stum- 
bling, sometimes ennobling, efforts of man to 
understand himself and his position in the 
world he has inherited. The humanities 
constitute a great conversation across the 
ages by which Socrates can speak to us with 
as much freshness and pertinence as the 
television commentator on the 6 p.m, news 
broadcast. 

It is quite possible that educators in the 
past have given too much weight to the hu- 
manities. Indeed, at one point in the de- 
velopment of English and American higher 
education, any study which could be con- 
verted to practical use was suspect for that 
reason, 

The pendulum has swung to the prac- 
tical side of the curriculum. The tendency 
these days is to stress the pragmatic as- 
pects of higher education, the fact that a 
college degree can qualify a young man or 
woman for a higher-paying job than he 
could otherwise obtain. 

Over-emphasis on the practical in Amer- 
ican education seems to me a matter of 
deep concern. Particularly in our schools 
we frequently hear music, the dance, and 
the fine arts described as “frills” to be dis- 
pensed with first in the face of a squeeze on 
the budget. 

We will never develop a formula which 
will parcel out the undergraduate’s time in 
ideal proportions to the vocational and non- 
vocational aspects of the curriculum. As 
with so many human choices, this choice 
will always require some judgment, some 
experience, and a little bit of hunch, as well 
as an attempt to tailor the educational pro- 
gram to the needs of individual students. 

The fact that Fairmont is today dedicat- 
ing a building to be used for both the ap- 
plied and fine arts shows that you are aware 
of the dual purpose of higher education, and 
that you do not intend to slight the human- 
istic to favor the pragmatic. I hope that 
you will continue to pay equal attention to 
the “useful” and the “useless” sides of 
higher learning, for a society in which 
everyone could program a computer but no 
one could wonder at a snowflake would be 
dreary indeed. 


Pursuit of Excellence at Brandywine 


~ Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD B. BIESTER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REBRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 24, our colleague, the gentleman 
from Delaware [Mr. Rots], spoke on the 
“Pursuit of Excellence” at the first hon- 
ors convocation of a fine new institu- 
tion, Brandywine Junior College, in 
‘Wilmington, Del. 
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Brandywine's first honors convocation, 
held at the end of its initial semester of 
operation, saw almost 100 students re- 
ceive academic recognition. During the 
ceremonies, Mr. Sidney R. Peters, presi- 
dent of Brandywine Junior College, pre- 
sented Mr. Rorn with the Brandy- 
wine Award “in recognition of and ap- 
preciation for outstanding service, sin- 
cere, effective, and articulate concern for 
better government to Delaware and to 
the Nation,” 

For our colleagues’ reading, I would 
like to enter Mr. Rorn’s speech at Bran- 
dywine Junior College into the RECORD: 

THE PURSUIT or EXCELLENCE 


(Remarks by Wia V. ROTH, Jn., Congress- 
man at large, Delaware at Brandywine Jun- 
for College honors convocation, Peb. 24, 
1967, Wilmington, Del.) 


Iam delighted to have been invited to be 
here to share with you today this con voca- 
tion honoring the approximately 100 stu- 
dents, who by their efforts and academic 
achievements, have become—and shall al- 
ways remain—the first group of honor stu- 
dents in the history of Brandywine Junior 
College. 

Driving out here today I mused briefly 
with the thought of how many times in 
history there have been other ceremonies 
just such as these. Ceremonies at a brand 
new college honoring the first honor stu- 
dents . . . ceremonies complete with school 
officials, the student body, and perhaps a pol- 
itican like myself. Talking as usual. 

And I thought how these ceremonies must 
have once been held at such then little known 
institutions of higher learning as Harvard 
and Yale, Cambridge, Oxford and McGill. 

Today, these are big-name, highly revered 
universities—and still each year they honor 
their top students, But to those of you who 
we are honoring today. let me say that 
none who have received academic recogni- 
tion in the years since the first honor con- 
vocation at the schools I mentioned share 
quite fully, I don't think, with those who 
were first. None honored since, though they 
are no less significant, are so much a part 
of the very fiber, the very foundation of 
their schools as are those who led the way 
„as those who pursued and achieved 
academic excellence first. 

Few of us are ever offered the opportunity 
to be among a school’s first honor students. 
And I applaud those of you who had the op- 
portunity . . . grasped it... and succeeded 
in being first in the pursult of excellence at 
Brandywine Junior College. 

When I was first asked to speak here to- 
day by your new President, Sid Peters, he 
asked that I speak on the subject—The Pur- 
suit of Excellence. 

And I can think of no better subject for 
your first honors convocation ... not only 
because it is the first such event here, but 
because of the overall invigorating flavor of 
the newness, and freshness of Brandywine 
. +. and because Brandywine is the embodi- 
ment of a new awareness, a new vigor toward 
higher education in America. 

New colleges are being built right now in 
the United States at the astonishing rate of 
one per week. There are now about 850 two- 
year colleges in this country—and more than 
one-fourth of those have been bullt in the 
last six years. 

Since taking office in Washington in Jan- 
uary, I have been asked by many people what 
is the cause of the tremendous boom in new 
colleges ...in the bulging enrollments 
.. In the seemingly quenchless thirst for 
more and better education. And I have come 
to the conclusion that this new awareness in 
education is at least akin to two things. 

First, there is the great American faith in 
learning . . in knowledge . . in the need 
to know . . . and in the relentless pursuit of 
something better. 
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Secondly, we now live in a perlod of rapid 
change—unparalleled in the chronicles of 
human civilization. We sre today in an era 
devoted to change e are in a time 
when nothing stands stil} for long, lest it be 
bypassed. This isa time in which—simply— 
change is one of the norms by which we 
live. 

And no other people—in no other era in 
the history of this globe—have had the chal- 
lenge of such change, while having at the 
same time the wherewithal not only to meet 
the challenge but to use it as a foot- 
old for even greater challenge. 

To give a brief idea of what I'm talking 
about . . of just what a fantastically chal- 
lenging period of history we live in, I'd like 
to have you for a moment pretend that we 
could condense the. last ten thousand 
years of history into one single year. In 
this more manageable period of one year, we 
can better appreciate the rapid pace and 
change of our own time. 

If we condensed the last ten thousand 
years into one—from February 25, 1966, to 
today, February 24, 1967 . . . we'd find that 
little change took place for the first nine 
months or so. 

But then in December, things slowly. 
started happening. The great scholar Plato 
was born in early December . . and toward 
the middle of that month, Christ was born. 
Things were still a bit slow, however, until 
about one month ago. 

Then, on January 27, the Magna Carta 
was signed. 

Johann Gutenberg—who gave us the abil- 
ity to rapidly chronicle our history—in- 
vented his printing press on February 4th. 

Columbus discovered America two days 
later on Pebruary 6th. 

The Wright brothers invented the airplane 
just two days ago. 

World War II was fought yesterday morn- 
ing, and most of you—along with the sonic 
boom—were born last night. 

This morning about 6 a.m., we launched 
Alan Shepherd into space. 

And since I walked to this speaker's plat- 
form, this college was born. 

Before I leave this rostrum, you as students 
of today will be the world leaders of tomor- 
row. As such, you will very probably have 
solved the great mysteries of the universe. 

You will have conquered the great killers 
of man—cancer, heart disease, and famine. 

You will have discovered ways—as yet un- 
dreamed of—to make life easier, more re- 
warding, and more fruitful. You can, if you 
will, have done more than all men through- 
out all ages to make the world a better place 
in which to live. That is your challenge— 
and that is the very fiber and the very sub- 
stance of the pursuit of excellence. 

But where does the pursuit start? 

It starts right here in the American col- 
lege. It starts with you the students at 
Brandywine and with your six million com- 
panions enrolled in thousands of other col- 
leges and universities across the land. 

It starts with you as a student deciding 
to study, rather than waste time. It starts 
when you decide to take the hard courses 
that prepare you for a better tomorrow, 
rather than soft ones that perhaps give you 
an easier today. It starts when you stead- 
fastly resolve to do the best you can, rather 
see getting by with as little effort as pos- 

le, 

I once met with a student group and one 
student said that the purpose of education 
is to prepare people to earn a living, and to 
get along with other people, and to adjust 
to our environment. 

Another student in that group countered 
by saying that while those things are cer- 
tainly a part of education, they are by no 
means all. That is because, he said, if 
education offers no more than that—then it 
does not provide n incentive for excellence. 
That second student is, I believe, well on his 
way in the pursuit of excellence. Because 
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apart from the need for us to get along to- 
gether and to adapt to our environment, and 
Apart from the need for the society as a 
Whole to be productive, it is still man him- 
Self, the individual man, that is the unit by 
Which the universe is measured. 

Progress is achieved by the strides taken 
by each individual, measured in terms of ex- 
cellence, much more so than by the pon- 
derous movements, of great unthinking 
2 who are measured in terms of aver- 

ges.” 

It is the individual's pursuit of excellence 
that fosters our great tradition of men of 
independent mind and venturesome spirit. 
Men who are inner-directed when required, 
Obstreperous when need be, and creative al- 
Ways, Men who are sworn enemies of rou- 
tine and the status quo. Men who are al- 
Ways ready to upset the proverbial apple- 
dart by thinking up new and better ways of 
doing things. Men who avidly... ac- 
tively . . always . .. pursue excellence. 

Again, in closing, I'd like to say that to 
those we are honoring today, that few of us 
are ever giyen the opportunity to be in a 
School's first group of honor students. And 
I wouid like to again applaud those of you 
Who had the opportunity . . . grasped 
it... and succeeded in being first in the 
Pursult of excelience at Brandywine Junior 
College. 

Thank you. 


Address by A. Lars Nelson Before Spo- 
kane Farm Finance Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
in so many other parts of the Nation, 
farm leaders of eastern Washington met 
a few days ago to observe the half cen- 
tury of accomplishment written by our 
Federal Land Bank. 

Speaker for the banquet occasion, held 
in Spokane, Wash., was A. Lars Nelson. 
He is master of our Washington State 
Grange. He also is a member of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board. 

But Lars Nelson went beyond his ex- 
Derlence with either organization in 
Pointing out the significant contribution 
Which this system of farm credit has 
Made to farming and those who produce 
Sur food over this half-century period. 
He went to the very heart of the matter. 

I would ask unanimous consent that 

remarks be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe, 1967 FEDERAL LAND BANK ANNIVERSARY 
REMARKS 


Mr. Chairman (Mark Muoorman), Governor 
Tootell, President Fred Knutsen, Will Dalter, 
President of CC, Dr. G. Burten Wood, of OSA, 

“yor Fosseen, members of District Farm 
Credit Board, directors of the 61 Federal 
Land Bank Associations, staff of the Federal 
Land Bank of Spokane, 12 District Advisory 
Committee, members, lenders, and borrowers 

I consider it both a privilege and an honor 
have the invitation to appear and be a 
Tuest speaker on this historic and exemplary 
Occasion marking fifty years of service, by the 
land banks, NFLA and Successor FLBAS in 
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this 12th District and across the Nation. 
Farm credit roots are deep in association and 
experience in our family. You have ac- 
corded me privileges and recognition which 
I shall always cherish and it will be my best 
effort to in some way to try to live up to 
your judgment and your expectations, I 
was preceded on the Federal Farm Credit 
Board by two distinguished citizens of our 
region, Mr. Earl Brockman of Boise, Idaho, 
representing the bank for cooperatives and 
Mr. Bob Lister of Prineville, Oregon, repre- 
senting the intermediate credit bank and 
PCAS. As you know, I was nominated by 
the Farm Loan Associations of the 12th Dis- 
trict and appointed to the Federal Farm 
Credit Board from a panel of three by the 
President. 

Ever since my father served as president 
of St. John, NFLA, in 1917, and again in the 
late 30's and early 40's, I have had a deep 
and abiding interest in financing farmers at 
a reasonable cost and in an adequate man- 
ner. I know of no system in the world in 
any nation which equals or excels the finan- 
cial service accorded to over a million farmers 
of America and their credit institutions 
than the three pronged approach of the farm 
credit system. People from many nations 
come to study our operations and system 
from time to time foreign governments re- 
quest assistance from our national FCA staff 
to help them set up or improve their own 
credit system. 

I think it most appropriate for the Fed- 
eral land banks and FLBAS on the occasion 
of this 50th anniversary to dedicate this 
golden milestone of progress: To salute the 
producers of America with the designation 
“America’s Farmers, Providers of Plenty“. 
Yes, one farmer today with improved 
methods, seeds, animal quality, equipment 
and know how produces for himself and 35 
other people. Less than 7% of our people 
free the other 93% for gainful employment 
in all other segments of our economy, In 
Russia it requires half of their people to 
produce a substandard diet which requires 
half a workman's take home pay to buy as 
contrasted with 18% or less in our country. 
Yes, we can and do provide not only our 
domestic needs in food and fibre with ade- 
quate reserves but also export %4 of the 
world’s agricultural exports or 84 million 
acres out of our normal 320 million plus 
harvested. And in all of this farm credit 
and Federal land banks in particular have 
played a predominate as well as a key role. 
From 70% of all rural capital outlay credit 
of all farm mortgage recordings today we 
furnish 25% and a total nationally of five 
billion through 12 district banks. 

Even at the inception of the land bank as 
an institution in those early years, few peo- 
ple thought of agriculture’s potential volume 
in the loan field. As an article in the Oc- 
tober-November issue of the Plainsman in- 
dicates in quoting the report of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee of a half 
century ago; quote: “The American farmer 
does not come to Congress with a hard luck 
story . . . He merely calls attention to the 
fact that farming has become a4 business de- 
manding large amounts of capital; he points 
out the undoubted excellence of the security 
he offers, and he demands legislation that 
shall put it within the power of those who 
have the money to invest to extend him the 
credit he requires. 

He desires the Government to authorize a 
system of land banks which shall duplicate 
for him the facilities now commanded by 
men engaged in manufacturing, in transpor- 
tation and in commerce.” 

It seems to me that these words typify the 
purpose, the structure, the policies and sery- 
ice of the 707 associations of our 12 farm 
credit districts serving all 50 States and 
Puerto Rico. As you know, initial capital 
was subscribed by the Treasury and has all 
been paid off as far as the land banks are 
concerned—FICBS and BCS will also soon 
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haye paid of their Treasury capitalization. 
The vast bulk of funds we have loaned have 
come from the investors of America. We are 
a privately owned system lending private 
money under Federal Government charter 
and regulation. Only recently due to the 
tight money and credit stringencies of 
1966-7 during a highly inflationary period 
have we obtained a sizable portion of our 
credit funds from Government trust funds, 
And we're all paying the same rate of interest 
as on our private funds. 

I especially want us to recognize and com- 
mend the significant role of the individually 
chartered associations (FLBA) farmer owned 
and iirected. These institutions operating 
under their own by laws provide and service 
loans at farm level. Recommendations un- 
der policy guidelines by these associations 
assure safe and sound, high quality loans 
and risks. The first association was char- 
tered in March 1917 at Larned, Kansas, and 
a real celebration is being planned there in 
recognition during this, our 50th year. 

Some of us have been interested and 
alarmed at the forecasts of the passing of the 
family farm which has made the agriculture 
of America second to none and which has 
contributed so much to maintenance and 
improvement of democratic processes and 
freedoms which we prize so highly in all 
America. It is now predicted that family 
farms will survive and be the dominant mode 
of agriculture operation—and this is fostered 
by adequate credit in major part provided by 
our own Federal land banks, quote “the 
largest long term agricultural mortgage credit 
system in the world,” The institution has 
been blessed by the dedication, loyalty and 
pride of belonging exhibited by who are 
here today and your neighbors and friends 
at home. 

In passing, of the last 50 years let us not 
forget the growing pains, the travail, the 
oppositions and the attacks—all of which 
have been and continue to be resisted and 
surmounted through our persistence and our 
vigorous participation and support as farmer 
producers. We have survived the unconsti- 
tutionality tests, the shortages of funds, in- 
eptitude and inexperience of the 1930's. The 
significant and rehabilitating role of the land 
bank commissioner loans was of great value 
and assistance in a critical credit period. I 
will never forget when we needed $17,500.00 
on the home 400 acres, the farm loan associa- 
tion secretary said anything over $15,000 we 
would have to obtain elsewhere. I remem- 
ber my father going to our prosecuting at- 
torney who telegraphed the White House for 
support of the higher loan of $17,500 and we 
got it. Yes, recent stringencies in agricul- 
tural credit are not the first nor likely are 
they to be the last. Looking through old 
records of our own, it wasn't uncommon to 
note loans on equipment purchases at 10% 
to 12% rates which are now current for risk 
capital in Europe and higher elsewhere. 

In time of emergency reduced income and 
a tight economy it is reassuring and vital to 
have local people who know the score and 
recognize honest effort of neighbors to meet 
their interest and principal obligations and 
other costs of doing business. This is a 
major protection to agricultural stability in 
time of economic crises and inability to pay 
all obligations when lt is fully demonstrated 
that there exists no diminution of produc- 
tion or prudent management by the operator 
involved and reasonable delays and adjust- 
ments can be and are made. 


For a few moments in our luncheon salute 
to the District Board and the Federal Board 
on this momentous occasion, I should lke 
to visit with you a moment about the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board and its purpose and 
functions. It is an independent agency of 
the Federal Government created by the Farm 
Act of 1953 and has the responsibility of pro- 
viding regulatory guidelines for Federal Land 
Banks and Associations as an independent 
agency within the executive branch of the 
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Federal Government, It has been said, 
quote: The FCA strives to assure uniformity 
in the operations of the 12 land banks and 
to make certain that the objectives of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act are being achieved. 
In fact the act of 1953 provides that the 
Federal Farm Credit Board has supervision 
of all FCA functions, policies, their creation 
and the operations of the 37 banks of the 
farm credit system representing 10 billion 
dollars of credit loaned to farmers and farmer 
institutions. 

Since coming on the Federal Board I have 
attended all reguiar meetings and two spe- 
cial meetings. My first meeting and con- 
tact with procedures was in April of 1966, and 
Ive been learning as I work ever since and 
this will undoubtedly be my continuing ex- 
perience throughout the 6 year term. 

A typical regular or special meeting of this 
national board is somewhat similar to a dis- 
trict board meeting but different. In the 
district board much work is done In subcom- 
mittee, the Federal board operates only as a 
committee of the whole, on all matters com- 
ing before it. 

We receive a written agenda in advance of 

the meeting. 
The formal structure of the board involves 
a chairman, vice chairman and a non mem- 
ber secretary who is presently Deputy Gover- 
nor Bill Mason. The chairman, Mr, Thayer, 
in cooperation with the governor (Robert 
Tootell) develop our agenda and set up the 
schedule of appearances for internal and 
external representatives. From time to time 
farm organization leaders, leaders of com- 
modity groups, treasury officials and others 
with a message are brought before the board. 
The committee may also suggest agenda 
items, review resolutions and recommenda- 
tions from district boards, recommendations 
of national directors conference—request 
FCA staff studies to provide us with needed 
information and facts on a given subject or 
issue. 

As far as the different branches of the farm 
credit system FLBS, BCS and FICBS are con- 
cerned, they have their problems, recommen- 
dations and research studies presented by the 
deputy governor for each branch and their 
assistants. 

Legislation is presented and analyzed by 


purposes of comment, questions and or par- 
Uamentary action if he requests recogni- 


Most items of moment to be voted upon 
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which to break in a newcomer to the Fed- 


trict and myself from the Spokane district. 
For myself I have been under forced draft 


lation to staff, system, structure, functions 
and policies. On many questions our chief 
counsel is asked for a legal opinion. 

In brief, during the past year continuing 
and special attention, study and action has 
been taken relative to the tight money pol- 
icy and cooperation with Treasury and the 
administration. 

We have supported new legislation to expe- 
dite and improve service and procedure to 
the agricultural people we serve. This in- 
cludes raising ceilings on interest rates, im- 
proving election procedure, etc. 
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We have authorized differential interest 
rates for production credit associations, ap- 
proved exception to the general policy re- 
quiring stockholder liability for production 
credit loans to ocrporations, endorsed modi- 
fication of the normal agriculture value con- 
cept and simplification of methods for estab- 
lishing and maintaining appraisal standards, 
approved final plans for 50th anniversary 
commemoration of the inauguration of the 
Federal land bank system—set dates and 
places for all 1967 board meetings in advance. 
There were many other decisions made by 
your Federal Board. 

As a matter of communication between 
board meetings we receive tentative minutes 
of last meeting, brochures and reports from 
districts, reports from FCA staff, newsletter 
from Governor, direct letters, intercommu- 
nications, any information on operations of 
system which will help keep us informed. 

We had two meetings with Treasury par- 
ticipated in by Federal Board FCA staff and 
Assistant Secretary Denning and Under Sec- 
retary Barr. These meetings were encourag- 
ing at a critical period. These meetings were 
in addition to continuing contact by FCA 
staff heads with Treasury and White House. 
Secretary Barr's statements of Dec 5 are par- 
ticularly important to all of us (as set forth 
in our reproduction of his statement). 

(3) Joseph W. Barr, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, met with the Board the afternoon 
of Dec. 5. The purpose of this meeting was 
to learn from the Under Secretary something 
of the progress being made by the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to restrain inflation and 
to reduce the volume of securities offered in 
the agency market. Members of the Board 
also wanted to emphasize to Mr. Barr the 
unique features of the farm credit system 
and to discuss with him the future relation- 
ship of the farm credit banks to the U.S. 


Mr. Barr indicated his recognition of the 
distinction between farm credit bank secu- 
rities and other securities in the Federal 
agency market. He stated that he did not 
contemplate their inclusion in any new Fed- 
eral financing corporation plan such as he 
proposed in his speech of October 6, 1966. 
Mr. Barr stated further that Treasury on- 
cials have no intentions of restricting the 
banks’ access to the market longer than is 
absolutely mecessary in the public interest. 
This means that farm credit banks will be 
free to market their securities when the high 
priority needs of agencies, generally, can be 
met without overloading the market. He 
hopes for further easing in the market before 
spring but cannot yet see the end of re- 
straints. 

I'm sure we're all relieved to determine 
this is the attitude, that there has been 
some easing in the cost of money and that 
the administration is moving to reduce the 
interest rate level and to see that necessary 
financing is accomplished, We are further 
concerned that the agriculture of America 
be adequately financed in light of requests 
for increased production. 

We have been assured even in light of the 
40% increase of demand for capital outlay 
financing that agriculture is assured the 
highest priority next to the military. We 
have been assured that our 950 million pro- 
jected needs of all three systems to end of 
current fiscal year will be met primarily for 
production purposes, and additional amounts 
if needed. 

Again in closing let us salute our farmers, 
providers of plenty, and rededicate our ef- 
Torts and vigilance to perfecting and con- 
tinuing the fine producer owned credit sys- 
tems in their important service to a strong 
agricultureal economy. Let us acquaint our 
representatives in the Congress with the 
worth and necessity of the system. It is a 
privilege, a pleasure and a challenge to rep- 
resent the 12th District on the Federal Board. 
We will always in interested in your needs, 
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changes which need to be made and 
strengthening this unparalleled land bank 
and farm credit system in the interest of its 
owners. 

Thank you. 


Independent Oil Industry—A Casualty of 
Secretary Udall’s Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years now, one of the most important 
segments of our Nation’s economy, the 
domestic oil industry, has been fighting 
for survival and ironically, because of 
policies of the Department of Interior, 
which one would think, should be on the 
side of domestic producers in the con- 
troversy over increasing crude imports. 

The independent oil industry which 
has been such an important element in 
the economy of my district as well as all 
of Kansas, has its back against the wall. 
Secretary Udall's policies on oil imports 
and the devastating effect of them on in- 
dependent producers in Kansas and else- 
where is graphically illustrated by an 
article, “Independent Oilmen Turn From 
the Field While Big Firm Enjoy Record 
Prosperity,” by Jim Hyatt in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 16, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Hyatt’s arti- 
cle in the Record at this point: 
PETROLEUM PaRADOX—INDEPENDENT OMMEN 

TURN FROM THE Preto WHILE Bic Fus 

Ensoy RECORD PROSPERITY 

(By Jim Hyatt) 

Dattas—In these times of record pros- 
perity for the petroleum industry. Malcolm 
Abel is thinking of getting out of the 
business. 

In fact, the 43-year-old Midland, Texas, 
oll operator has already gone a long way in 
that direction. In recent years, he has sold 
95% of his oil-producing properties. Last 
year, he drilled only three wells, down from 
12 the year before. And he is no longer 
acquiring new oil leases on which to drill. 

This might appear surprising in view of 
these statistics: Last year, domestic oil pro- 
duction soared an average of 530,000 barrels 
daily to a new high of 8,334,000 barrels a day. 
Consumption of refined-petroleum products 
in the U.S. surged 566,000 barrels daily to a 
record 12,276,000 barrels a day. Gasoline 
prices rebounded to their highest level in 
nine years last month. Over the last two 
years, crude-oil prices have reversed an eight- 
year slide with increases of as much as 8 
cents a barrel. 

A TYPICAL CASE 


Mr. Abel's pullback, however, is quite typi- 
cal of what's happening to the nation’s ap- 
proximately 8,000 independent oilmen. “An 
awful lot of independents are living on 
reserves found some time ago,” says T. A. 
True Jr., president of True Drilling Co., Cas- 
per, Wyo. “Today, the bulk of bank loans 
to independents are financing sellouts, not 
drilling and exploration.” Banks finance 
sale of oil-producing properties because of 
the large valus of unproduced reserves in 
the ground; they're repaid by the purchaser 
from future production revenue of the 
properties. 
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“There are 30% fewer independents today 
than five years ago,“ asserts Johnny Mitchell, 
President of Jade Oll & Gas Co., Houston, and 
Most of the rest, he adds, are just “hanging 
on." The Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America lists less than 5,000 oil- 
Producer members, down from more than 
7.200 in 1950. It says the dropouts have 
simply quit active operations or have elected 
to sell out and take thelr capital gains. 

The reasons for the paradox of continued 
troubles in the face of industry prosperity 
seem principally traceable to the fact that 
Most independents haven't shared in the rise 
in industry output, and recent price boosts 
on crude oil still don't provide sufficient 

tive for new exploration. 
STUDY SHOWS DISPARITY 

Arecently completed study by the National 

etroleum Council indicates the larger oil 
Companies enjoyed a rise of 865,000 barrels a 
day in crude-oll production between 1956 and 
1965, while the independent segment of the 

dustry sustained a 210,000-barrel-a-day de- 
Cline. Reflecting this, independents were 
Spending $1,128,000,000 a year less on oll ex- 
Ploration and development in 1965 than they 
Were in 1956, while larger companies had 
Stepped up their spending $586,000,000 an- 
ually over the same period of time. 

The study concluded that Independents 
Raven’t shared in the industry's growth in 
Oll-production revenue, and have accounted 
for all the decline in exploration and devel- 
pment outlays. The industry as a whole 

Only 36,628 wells last year, the fewest 
in 19 years, and operated an average of only 
1,273 rotary rigs, only about one-fourth as 
MAny as 10 years earlier. 

Independents still drill about three times 
as many wells each year as do the larger 
pompanies, but most of these are in the shal- 
Ower fields and less-costly exploration areas. 

bigger companies spend more than twice 
as much on exploration and development 
sa year as do the independents. But the 
ig companies generally get a much faster 
on this investment. 
PROLIFIC AREAS TOO COSTLY 


For example, production from southern 
Louisiana, including the prolific offshore 
areas, averaged 1,701,000 barrels dally last 

up from 690,000 barrels a day 10 years 
earlier, But wells offshore cost an average of 
$370,000 each, compared with only $55,000 for 
Onshore wells. Independents simply haven't 
been able to afford the investment that 
Would have permitted them to share in these 
Prolific new areas. 


of de squeeze. A man can't replace a barrel 
8 oll for the price he gets for it,” declares 
corge Bruce, a Wichita, Kan., independent. 
P. Allen Calvert, president of Calvert Ex- 
Proration o., Tulsa, calculates that in terms 
today’s defiated value for the dollar, crude- 
oil prices have dropped 65 cents a barrel 
their peak in 1957, during the Suez 
crisis. Meanwhile, labor and material 
coste have risen. An Oklahoma City oilman 
Claims it costs him about 10% more to drill a 
me than it did a year ago. Some West 
. Wells currently cost more than $1 mil- 
on each, 
to ais has made it harder for independents 
te ee drilling money outside the oil indus- 
Eee a big source of capital for 
u. 


inate he drilled only one well last year—and 

t a dry hole—down from 21 wells in 1964 

and 1965, 
vestors,” he laments, adding that even 

Some recent easing of the money 

* brought the normal investor interest 
o ventures. 
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Even further increases In crude-oll prices 
such as recent 5-cent-a-barrel boosts in the 
key East Texas quota by three large buyers— 
aren't expected to help much. Mr. Abel es- 
timates it would take a B0-cent-a- barrel in- 
crease to stimulate his interest again. A Fort 
Worth banker asserts that producers gen- 
erally consider a 25% boost as “absolutely 
necessary.“ And no such increase is consid- 
ered likely or feasible when foreign oil can 
be landed in the U.S. for as much as $1 a bar- 
rel less than the cost of domestic oil. 

What's more, the price outlook was some- 
what clouded by recent Interior Department 
threats to take actions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s confrontation with major com- 
panies over gasoline-price increases that 
would disturb key programs long considered 
essential to survival of the independent. 

The agency threatened to permit higher 
imports, to force increases in output by 
holders of Federal leases. It also threat- 
ened to challenge the depletion allowance 
permitted oil companies for Federal income- 
tax computation. 

CONTROLS HELP INDEPENDENTS 

Independents have unsuccessfully sought 
a partial rollback of oll imports, and there's 
no question that they've been protected by 
the Federal Government’s import restric- 
tions. Since the start of controls nine years 
ago, the rise in crude-oll imports has been 
held to 293,100 barrels daily, or about a one- 
third increase, after they had more than 
doubled in the decade before controls. 

The Interior Department has permitted 
nearly a 90% rise in refined-petroleum- 
product imports over the same period of time, 
but most of the increase has been in heavy 
fuel oils, which a growing number of U.S. re- 
fineries no longer make. 

The threat to use increased imports to 
force gasoline prices down has caused many 
independents to question whether the Gov- 
ernment still regards the aim of the import 
program to be maintenance of a strong do- 
mestic oll industry. If this is no longer the 
underlying purpose of the program, asserts 
one producer, “we independents are a dying 
breed like the village blacksmith.” 

They are equally disturbed by the agency's 
other threats. A forced increase in output 
on Federal oll leases would disrupt state reg- 
ulation of production, most independents be- 
lieve. A key feature of this state regulation 
is the allocation of estimated total crude-oil 
needs among all producers in each state, 
guaranteeing each independent a market for 
his oll. 

They regard the depletion allowance as 
another essential need for the independent. 
Most exhaustible mineral resources are 
granted a depletion allowance for tax pur- 
poses to reflect the fact that new exploration 
will be needed to replace those resources as 
they're produced. Oi} producers get s some- 
what larger allowance than most entrepre- 
neurs. They can deduct 27% % of their gross 
income, up to a limit of 50% of net income, 
to calculate Federally taxable income. 

Independents argue that they need more, 
rather than less, incentive to seek new re- 
serves. Interior Secretary Udall has esti- 
mated that the nation must add 83 Dillion 
barrels of new oll reserves by 1980. 

That would take an average addition of 
5.5 billion barrels a year, compared with an 
average gain of only 3.3 billion barrels an- 
nually since 1955. Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Foundation Inc., New York, estimates 
that about a $700-million-a-year increase in 
oil-exploration and development outlays will 
be needed to meet future needs if the do- 
mestic industry is to continue to supply its 
present share of the nation’s oil needs. 


BURDEN ON BIG FIRMS 

The vanishing independent will throw a 
greater burden on the major companies, who 
often “farm out” much of their underdevel- 
oped acreage for drilling by the independents, 
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and who also benefit by discoveries made by 
the independents. 

J. C. Donnell II, president of Marathon Oil 
Co., Findlay, Ohio, suggests, however, that 
concentration of major-company drilling pro- 
grams in such areas as offshore Louisiana 
may actually leave less competition for in- 
dependents in seeking new producing forma- 
tions in older producing areas of the nation. 
Some of the more successful independents, 
Uke John W. Mecom of Houston, have fol- 
lowed just such a path to riches. 

Jade Oil's Mr. Mitchell, however, sees the 
smaller producer becoming “independent in 
name only,” with most becoming backed by 
investment houses or business syndicates, 


E. S. Levy’s Reaches Historic Milestone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this year E. S. Levy & Co., of Galveston, 
Tex., is celebrating its 90th birthday an- 
niversary. This enterprise is one of the 
few retail establishments in the country 
which has been owned and operated by 
the same family for over almost a cen- 
tury. The Texas State Historic Survey 
Committee has designated E. S. Levy's 
as a recorded Texas historic landmark. 


Congratulations to Harry and Julian 
Levy and their entire family for having 
reached this wonderful milestone. They 
exemplify the spirit which helped to win 
the West. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a resolution which has been introduced 
in the Texas Senate by State Senator 
Babe Schwartz, of Galveston. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the E. S. Levy and Company of 
Galveston, Texas, is celebrating its 90th year 
in business; and, in view of this, a dedica- 
tion ceremony will be held on Saturday, 
April 8, 1967; and 

Whereas, E. S. Levy's is one of the few 
American retail establishments still extant in 
the same family for nearly a century, having 
been founded as Levy and Weiss by Abraham 
Levy and a partner, and later was owned en- 
tirely by the Levy family; and 

Whereas, Upon the death of Abraham Levy 
in 1879, his son, Ed S. Levy, took control of 
the business and incorporated it as E. S. 
Levy and Company; he, in turn, was suc- 
ceeded by his brothers, Gus G. Levy and 
Harry H. Levy; and this succession led to the 
present ownership by Harry H. Levy, Jr. 
Julian A. Levy, et al.; and 

Whereas, The Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Committee has seen fit to name the 
E. S. Levy and Company as a recorded Texas 
Historical Landmark, and they are there- 
fore furnishing the store with a medallion 
with an interpretative plate which reads: 
E. S. Levy and Company, Founded 1877 by 
Abraham Levy and a partner, as Levy and 
Weiss, Family Clothiers, Building Erected 
1878, Several Times Remodeled, Owner Since 
1879, Levy Family, Includes Many Civic, Cul- 
tural, Professional Leaders for City and 
State”; now, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Senate of the 60th Leg- 
islature wishes to recognize the outstanding 
leadership of this family in civic and cul- 
tural affairs, and the service it has rendered 
the community through the years; and, be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Texas, by this Resolution, extend congratula- 
tions to the E. S. Levy and Company of Gal- 
veston, and to its president, Mr. Harry H. 
Levy, Jr., for outstanding achievement and 
success. 


Amelia Earhart and Joan Merriam Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a resolution to express the 
sense of Congress that the President 
ought to honor two of America’s greatest 
aviatrixes, Amelia Earhart and Joan 
Merriam Smith. 
` While the achievements of these two 
aviatrixes are well known to many, I in- 
clude a few documents of interest in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. First, a New 
York News editorial of March 27, 1966, 

the achievements of Amelia 
Earhart. Second, a copy of a telegram 
from then FAA Administrator Halaby to 
Joan Merriam Smith, congratulating her 
on flying around the world. Lastly, a 
letter from the commander of the Civil 
Air Patrol requesting the Postmaster 
General to consider issuing a stamp in 
honor of Joan Merriam Smith. 

The documents follow: 

HEROES OF AMERICA: AMELIA EARHART 

One of the great mysteries of world avia- 
tion history still surrounds the end of Amelia 
Earhart’s career as quite possibly the greatest 
aviatrix the world has yet admired In action. 

Miss Earhart was born in Atchison, Kans., 
July 24, 1898. She was the same generation 
as Charles A. Lindbergh (born Feb. 4, 1902)— 
a generation which grew up with the achieve- 
ments of the Wright Brothers and later 
pioneers of flight thundering in its ears. 

She was graduated from Hyde Park School, 
Chicago, in 1915, and later attended Ogontz 
School for Girls in Rydal, Pa. 

Clearly, Amelia Earhart was a born filer. 
In 1918, after only 10 hours of instruction 
in the semi-primitive planes of those times, 
she made her first solo flight—in and over 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

She studied for a while at Columbia Uni- 
versity, then at Harvard Summer School; 
and in 1926-28 did a lot of social service 
work at Dension House, Boston. 

Lindbergh made his classic solo trans- 
Atlantic flight May 20-21, 1927, and thereby 
fired the imagination of the civilized world 
and set any number of youngsters learning 
to fly. Amelia Earhart, of course, had already 
learned, 

Beginning in 1928, she proceeded to rack 
up— 


A HATPUL oF “FIRSTS” 
as a woman flier. 

The very first of these was achieved June 
17, 1928, in company with pilot Wilbur Stutz 
and airplane mechanic Louis Gordon. Miss 
Earhart took off aboard the plane “Friend- 
ship" with these two fliers, from Trepassey 
Bay, Newfoundland, and 20 hrs., 40 mins. 
later they landed in Wales. Thus Miss Ear- 
aoe became the first woman trans-Atlantic 
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JUST 5 YEARS AFTER LINDBERGH 


That was all right as far as it went, but 
Miss Earhart appears to have developed a 
fierce thirst for a much greater distinction. 

She won it May 20-21, 1932, exactly five 
years after Lindbergh's great flight, when she 
flew the Atlantic alone. The trip made her 
the first woman solo trans-Atlantic filer, and 
also set a new time record—13 hrs., 30 mins. 

She married publisher George Palmer Put- 
nam Feb. 7, 1931, was Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine’s aviation editor 1928-30, and was suc- 
cessively vice president of Ludington Air- 
lines and of National Airways. 

Miss Earhart wrote several books about her 
fiying adventures, made dramatic flights over 
big Pacific Ocean areas, and In March of 1937 
began her first attempt to fly around the 
world an endeavor which ended in a crackup 
at Honolulu as she and her navigator were 
taking off on the trip's second leg. 

On June 1, 1937, with a navigator named 
Fred Noonan, Amelia Earhart flew from 
Miami, Fla, on a second round-the-world 
attempt, Their route reminds you of several 
W. Somerset Maugham or Joseph Conrad 
stories rolled into one. 

MYSTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


From Miami, the two-engine Lockheed 
Plane took them to Puerto Rico, Dutch 
Guiana, Brazil, Africa, the Red Sea, the 
Arabian coast, Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Java, Port Darwin, and Lae, New Guinea. 

From the last-named spot, the two fliers 
hopped on July 2, 1937, for Howland Island, 
a tiny US. mid-Pacific possession 2,500 miles 
from the New Guinea town. 

And from that takeoff Amelia Earhart and 
Fred Noonan flew into a mystery which con- 
ceals them yet, and which still sends occa~ 
sional fascinating rumors flashing onto news 
service wires from assorted Pacific points. 

The best guess seems to be that they just 
couldn't make the 2,500 miles from Lae to 
Howland in their little plane. 


But they were flying part-way over islands 
held at that time by Japan under a League of 
Nations mandate—and being busily and un- 
lawfully fortified in anticipation of a US.- 
Japan war some day. 

Rumors, legends, whispers, persist of a 
Japanese capture and of a double execution 
on the island of Saipan, so that neither Miss 
Earhart nor Noonan could take any news 
home. 

Anyway, she was a great flier and a great 
person. 

May 12, 1964. 
Copy Telegram to: Joan Merriam Smith 
From: FAA Admin. Halaby. (Orig. on file— 
Smithsonian Museum) 
Telecom FAA 
Joseph Tipperts—Western Region Dir. 
Pass to Mrs. Joan Merriam Smith. 

Your feat in succesfully flying around the 
world alone in a light plane places you in 
the forefront of those braye Americans whose 
names are immortalized in the world record 
books of Aviation achievements. The fact 
that you deliberately chose one of the more 
difficult arduous routes to circumnavigate 
the earth makes your accomplishment even 
more worthy of praise and attention from 
your fellow Americans. On behalf of Presi- 
dent Johnson, the American people, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency and myself, I am priv- 
ileged to congratulate you on the success- 
ful completion of your historic filght. 

N. E. HALABY, 
Administrator, FAA, Washington. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS CIVIL Am Parror—USAF, 
Ellington Air Force Base, Tez., 
February 28, 1967. 

Hon. Lawrence O'BRIEN, 
Postmaster General of the United States, 

DEAR Mr. Postmaster GENERAL: On behalf 
of the 80,000 civilan volunteer members of 
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Civil Air Patrol, 45,000 of whom are teen- 
age cadets, I heartily indorse the memorial 
resolution honoring Joan Merriam Smith— 
House Joint Resolution 462—as introduced 
in the House of Representatives by the Hon- 
orable Paul A, Fino of New York. Four of 
his colleagues have introduced similar reso- 
lutions, House Joint Resolutions 461 to 465, 
which are pending before Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee No. 4, under Chairman Byron Rogers 
of Colorado. 

Specifically, on behalf of Civil Air Patrol, 
I indorse that portion of the resolution re- 
questing a world flight stamp honoring Joan 
Merriam Smith and carrying the suggested 
theme of “World Friendship, Via Aviation.” 

The late Joan Merriam Smith was a for- 
mer cadet in Civil Air Patrol and I know 
that all CAP members, particularly the 
cadets, would be greatly motivated if a for- 
mer cadet were so be so honored, Her life 
and dedication to aviation serve as an in- 
spiration to all air-minded youth of America 
as well as our CAP cadet corps, It is my 
understanding that the stamp honoring Joan 
Merriam Smith has been suggested for issue 
on May 13, 1968—the date of the 50th anni- 
versary of the U.S. airmail stamp. 

As the National Commander of Civil Air 
Patrol, my indorsement represents the voice 
of the 80,000 members of Civil Air Patrol 
who give of themselves in voluntary hu- 
manitarian service to the Nation and the ad- 
vancement of aviation as members of this 
civilian auxiliary of the U.S, Air Force, 

” Sincerely, 
Jox E. Mason, 
Colonel, USAF, National Commander. 


“Congress”: A Tribute to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Benjamin Oehlert, Jr., senior vice presi- 
dent of the Coca-Cola Co., stopped by my 
office recently. He said he would visit 
Spokane and Seattle. While there, he 
would meet with our chambers of com- 
merce in each city. 

Asked about the subject he would dis- 
cuss, the reply was only “Congress.” 

Now I can understand why Ben Oehlert 
did not elaborate. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I hope that every Member of 
Congress will take the moments neces- 
sary to read them. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Sorr, Easy Jos 
(An address by Mr. Benjamin H. Oehlert, Jr.: 

senior vice president, the Coca-Cola Oo. 

before the forum luncheon, Spokane 

Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 7, 1967) 

I suppose most of us here today are em- 
ployed, although the matter of how gain/ull¥ 
may depend on whether we are talking to our 
bankers or to our wives. Let me assure you 
that in Atlanta, as in Spokane: outgo still 
rises to match income, so even though you 
are happily employed at present, you prob- 
ably will be interested in this position ss 
described in a recent “Help Wanted" adver 
tisement. 

Let me read it to you: “Wanted: men or 
women, U.S. citizens, over age 25, for em- 
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Ployment in Washington. Five-day week, six 
to eight months each year, hours 12 Noon to 
4 pm. Job attendance not mandatory. 
Fringe benefits include unlimited vacation, 
travel in US, or abroad-expenses paid, free 
Medical care, free haircuts, private dining 
Tooms, luxurious office suites equipped with 
Paid staffs, free telephone and telegraph 
Service, low license plate numbers. Starting 

ary 630,000, plus expense allowance for 
lifer, Two-year contract. Can be basis for 

etime career. Selections made on- basis 
bon mmendations from friends and neigh- 


Anybody interested? 

Ow, of course, no such ad has appeared— 
the no such jobs exist. But—and this ls 
ot reason I speak as I do—across this land 

Ours, all too many Americans believe that 
2 such job description fairly and fully 

izes the duties and emoluments of 
22 who serve us all in the Congress of 
© United States. 
= ughout our history, as a nation, gen- 
na iong of Americans have harbored and 
urtured the attitude that, as someone once 
tneremted it, “politics is the last refuge of 
5 incompetent.” Whether we are busi- 
— professionals, farmers, working- 
en; or whatever, we take satisfaction—a 
tha: Perverse satisfaction—from believing 
5 our own occupations are hard and de- 
nding while the jobs of public servants 
be and easy. This is peculiarly and 
Soe true of our attitudes toward 
meaty years ago, the great American hu- 
rist, Mark Twain, expressed this atti- 
mot too humorously—when he ad- 
his readers, saying: “Suppose you 
an idiot. And suppose you were a 
Th ber of Congress. But I repeat myself.” 
5 members of Congress, if not the insti- 
nee of Congress itself, have been—and, 
too many places, still are—looked upon 
eve targets for our ridicule, disrespect, 
1 sometimes contempt. 
&m here today—as one private citizen, 


tow ulge themselves such a sentiment 
ard public service at any level, particu- 


lar) 
Sa level of the Congress of the United 


to certainly, I have not been commissioned 
ie as n self-appointed defender of men 
Women in elective office. The very fact 
tend tr, mere is evidence that they can de- 
ley, themselves quite well. But I do be- 
wain a businessman—that we of the 
Tais oe community have a responsibility for 
and & the level of public understanding 
Tespect for the demands these times are 
8 upon our public servants. 

omas Jefferson said once that, “When a 
aider assumes a public trust, he should con- 
as public property.” And I 

G With that. 


Stones at the public property of school 
andows —or if paint is splashed on the pub- 


is destroyed, then you can count on 
Breat public outcry demanding that an end 
ut to such outrages. Or perhaps I should 
you could have counted on it until 
y! Yet, very often the very same out- 
People will themselyes engage in the 
sort of vandalizing of the public prop- 
Of those who serye us in public posi- 
thinking nothing of 
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at all—but, gentlemen, I do sug- 
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gest that we should treat them with as much 
respect, at least, as litter baskets in our pub- 
lic parks and roadsides. 

Beveral years ago, Dr. Ernest Griffith pub- 
lished a book I would commend to you all 
on: “Congress: Its Contemporary Role.” I 
think it profits us to reflect upon some of 
this able scholar’s observations. 

“The Congress of the United States,“ he 
writes, “is the world’s best hope for repre- 
sentative government, In its halls decisions 
are made which may make or break not only 
our own nation but also the whole free world. 
These decisions are major weapons in the 
struggle not only for democratic survival but 
for its advance.” 

Then, Dr. Griffith writes on, to say: “The 
fact that we are by all odds the most power- 
ful of the units of the free world, without 
which the remainder could scarcely survive, 
attaches to our Congress today a dignity and 
a responsibility at the same time inspiring 
and terrible, a responsibility unmatched in 
all its earlier history. It is responding well 
to the challenge.” 

For myself, I would have to say—from 
close and objective observation—that I fully 
agree both with that description of the role 
of Congress today and with that final assess- 
ment of its response, 

The role that history has thrust upon the 
American people—and the responsibilities 
we, in turn, have delegated to our repre- 
sentatives—makes the job of service in Con- 
gress anything but easy and the jobs there 
everything but.soft. 

I could discourse well into the afternoon 
on the various choices and decisions Con- 
gress has made, But don't be alarmed—t'll 
hold my observations to the traditional time 
limit. As much as any of you, I am confi- 
dent—or think I am confident—that if I 
were there, I would sometimes choose other- 
wise, decide otherwise than the members of 
Congress do, But I never forget the counsel 
a good one-hundred-percent-conservative 
Republican once gave our country; it was 
President William Howard Taft who said: 
“Nothing is more deceitful than the state- 
ments that what we need in politics is the 
businessman. Politics are a business—at 
least they are a field in which experience 
tells for usefulness and effectiveness—and a 
man who has devoted his entire life to the 
successful establishment of a business is gen- 
erally not the man who will be useful to the 
public in the administration of public busi- 
ness.” 

I am ,not here to argue philosophy. As 
businessmen, I imagine that you would 
agree with what was once said to a French 
king. Back in the reign of Louis XIV, a dele- 
gation of businessmen from Bordeaux called 
on him and they were asked by the sovereign 


¡what should be done by the government to 


help them out—in other words, what would 
be best for business. The delegation 
answered in words that still apply, “Sire, let 
us alone.” 

In our high-pressure, hyper-thyroid 
society today, most of us would like to be 
let alone—not merely let alone by govern- 
ment but by all the weight and pressures of 
responsibilities we feel every waking 
moment. However much we ask that boon 
for ourselves, it is not something we grant 
to our Congressmen. 

In Washington (D.C. that is)—if you 
would, as some of you do, come to know your 
Congressmen and Senators and the Jobs they 
perform—you would become aware of the 
fact that the one dominant characteristic of 
those so-called soft, easy jobs“ is that the 
incumbents are never “let alone.” = 

You and I wake up in the morning, pick 
up our newspapers, turn over to the financial 
pages to see how the market did, turn to the 
sports pages to see how many football leagues 
and baseball lawsuits we currently have, 
check the weather so we will have something 
to talk about all day—and then casually 
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look over the news of the world and nation, 

complacent in the confidence that we could 

705 the show better if anyone asked us to 
0 80. 

For the member of Congress, the morning 
doesn’t start that way. Quite possibly, his 
working day started long before breakfast 
with a telephone call from some not exactly 
sober citizen back home—about 2 or 3 o’clock 
in the morning—saying: “Congressman, me 
and some of the boys out here at the country 
club, and we have Just figured out what you 
ought to make the President do on Vietnam.” 
If, an hour later, he telis his callers that 
he really needs to get some sleep, they will 
immediately become indignant— we didn't 
send you to Washington to sleep on the job.” 

Then, about 6 o’clock, the telephone rings 
again: “Congressman, bet you can’t guess 
who this is? It's me, Charley from Spokane. 
Molly and I are in town for some sight- 
seeing—and I know there won't be a chance 
to visit with you after you get to the office. 
So, I thought we would just come on by 
now with the kids and have coffee with you 
because I remember your letter where you 
said if we were ever in Washington, be sure 
to drop in to see you.” 

These examples may sound extreme, but 
believe me, they do happen. 

On and on, throughout the day, the Con- 
greesman—wherever he may be from—sel- 
dom enjoys a moment when he is, truly, “let 
alone.” His day begins early and it never 
really ends. If he is h to a commit- 
tee meeting at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
rushing to a luncheon after answering a 
quorum call, or sprinting back to the floor 
to cast a vote, there is likely to be a con- 
stituent tugging at his coatsleeve—or a dele- 
gation of visiting schoolboys and girls, or a 
representative of one interest group of an- 
other who wants to say a word. For all 
those who are physically present, hundreds 
more are demanding his time through let- 
ters, postcards and telephone calls: many 
of those messages following the old pattern 
of saying, “Dear Sir: You cur. You will 
never get my vote again.” 

Brooding over all of it is the necessity, 
and the expense, of being in 2 places at 
once. He must maintain a home at home, 
and some abode in Washington. He must 
somehow find the time—and the money— 
to travel back and forth frequently, for he 
has 2 never-ending jobs. One is to do the 
back-breaking work in Washington and the 
other is to be home enough so that he 
doesn't lose touch. He needs to be reviewed, 
re-evaluated and rehired every 2 or 6 years. 
How would you-all like that chore? 

The days are gone when—as was true only 
a few years ago—the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee could spend a week debating 
whether to approve a $20,000 appropriation 
for the United States to participate in an in- 
ternational poultry fair. Today—whatever 
his committee assignment—the Congress- 
man must decide, as best he can, on pro- 
grams involving billions of dollars and hun- 
dreds of millions of people for decades to 
come. He is expected to understand, be in- 
formed about, and make the wisest decision 
on upwards of 2,000 bills each session, He 
is expected to know everything about his 
own district, and nearly everything about 
the more than 400 other districts in the 
United States, plus more than 100 countries 
on every continent of the globe. 

If he makes the right decision, takes the 
right action, chooses the right course, not a 
word appears in the newspapers—not a let- 
ter comes from home—offering approval, en- 
couragement or gratitude. But if his teen- 
age son gets a parking ticket, if his wife has 
her picture made dancing at a Washington 
party, or if he happens to miss getting his 
picture made with a delegation from back 
home, publicity is immediate and his future 
is cast in doubt. 

Even his most popular votes antagonize a 
substantial minority of up to 49% of his 
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constituents, so that by the time he has 
voted on four or five bills he has offended 
every single voter back home at least once. 

Yes, the pay is good for all of this—good, 
until you add up the bills. If he goes to 
Tunch with a delegation of schoolchildren, 
the Congressman is a piker unless he picks 
up the bill. If he goes to lunch with busi- 
nessmen and lets them pick up the bill, he 
is a tool of the vested interests. If he drives 
an old model automobile, he is a discredit to 
the district; if he comes home in a new 
model, constituents wink knowingly at each 
other and say, “See, what'd I tell you—a 
man doesn’t stay honest long in politics.” 
And, as I have mentioned, he must main- 
tain 2 houses, finance endless travel between 
the two, and endure repeated and long sep- 
arations from his loved ones. 

I could, as I said earlier, repeat endlessly 
incidents and episodes which accurately por- 
tray the typical life, the typical work, the 
typical day of those who serve us in the 
Congress of the United States. But all the 
stories that could be told add up only and 
finally to the fact that the jobs of these men 
and women are anything but soft, easy jobs. 

The life of the Congressman or Congress- 
woman—the life of the Senator or the Repre- 
sentative—is the most demanding and least 
appreciated in our system and society. In 
fact, I know of only two callings, other than 
President of the United States—the medical 
and legal professions—in which the demands 
can even be compared to those placed on 
Senators and Congressmen—and upon analy- 
sis they, too, pale into insignificance. If 
the perquisites and privileges of the offices 
are many, if the satisfaction of having served 
the nation is great, the fact remains that for 
the individual who gives himself in this 
manner, the life is a lonely life, an harassed 
life, a thankless life—and a life which often 
leads the most able men to decide that some 
other occupation is what they prefer for their 
families. 

I discuss this here today for one only 
reason. On more occasions than I like to 
remember, I have sat in audiences such as 
this listening to speakers tell what is wrong 
in Washington, what is wrong with Con- 
gress, and urging that we write our Repre- 
sentative and tell him how the cow ate the 
cabbage. But I believe that there comes a 
time when a nation such as ours needs to 
be reminded—and very much needs to re- 
member—that respect for public office and 
public officers is essential to the continuing 
success of our system. 

Apart from political parties, apart from 
political philosophies, apart from conser- 
vatism“ or “liberalism,” from divisions of 
“labor” or business.“ the attitudes we have 
long indulged toward public office-holders in 
this country may be luxuries a mature na- 
tion cannot afford. 

You all know the story of “Brother” and 
the train wreck, so I won't repeat it here. 

But if we continue, as we have for so long, 
degrading our public servants, abusing them, 

their talents and their time, mak- 
ing demands upon them that we would not 
tolerate ourselves, looking down our noses 
at their chosen profession and scoffing at 
their work as soft, easy jobs, then we better 
run for “Brother"—because someday there 
is going to be one hell of a train wreck. 
If, as I am sure we do, we want and expect 
society which respects law and order, then 
e of the business community—we who try 
be leaders of our community—ought to 
realize that it is very important what atti- 
tude we refiect toward those who make our 
laws and try to assure us an orderly, fair, 
progressive and secure society. 

I do not suggest that Congress would be 
better if it were filled with businessmen; I 
know few businessmen—myself included— 
who could stand the pace, much less do the 
work as well, We could not, if we tried, make 
the job of our soft, but I do 
suggest we could—and should—do all that 
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we can to make it easier: to share with our 
representatives more constructive suggestions 
and fewer caustic slurs, to help them find 
answers in defense of our way of life instead 
of threatening their political lives. 

On the caliber and character and compe- 
tence of our Congress—and the men and 
women who compose it—rest the answers for 
us to the age-old choices of mankind. In 
this world, those Jobs will never be soft and 
those responsibilities never easy. So, I 
would conclude by repeating the sage advice 
of old Champ Clark who once said: “A man 
must learn to be a Representative or Sena- 
tor, just as he must learn to be a farmer, 
carpenter, blacksmith, merchant, engineer, 
lawyer, doctor, preacher, teacher or anything 
else. The best plan for a constituency to 
pursue is to select a man of good sense, good 
habits, and perfect integrity, young enough 
to learn, and re-elect him so long as he re- 
tains his faculties and is faithful to his 
trust.” 


Secret Policy of Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the suspicions and fears of many Ameri- 
cans as to the “guided objectives” of our 
national policy is not completely un- 
founded. For certain, the secret policies 
revealed by Edith Kermit Roosevelt in 
her syndicated column “Between the 
Lines” as appeared in the Largo, Fla., 
Sentinel for March 9, 1967, are not 
American, for America, and have never 
been approved by the American people. 
We may wonder why all the secrecy if 
this so-called line is to be in the interests 
of America. We might ask why those 
who talk “democracy” are afraid to let 
democracy work and, in fact, at most 
can be described as antidemocratic in 
action as best described by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Osth’s preparation of facts entitled, 
“Building on Destruction.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include Miss Roose- 
velt’s article in the Recorp following my 
remarks, followed by Mrs. Osth's release 
entitled “Building on Destruction”: 

From the Largo (Fla.) Sentinel, 
Mar. 9, 1967] 
THE ORIGINS or DETENTE 

WasHIncton.— Quietly and discreetly, the 
Administration is bringing out Into the open 
what for some time now has been bandied 
about as “secret policy.“ Walt Whitman 
Rostow, President Johnson's Assistant for 
National Security Affairs, gave a talk abroad 
at the University of Leeds in England on 
Feb. 23 that attracted moderate notice in the 
press. Obviously, this is all that it ordinar- 
ily would have warranted. 

Knowledgeable circles in the national cap- 
ital at once spotted some telltale points in 
his address, as of special significance. These 
points included: 

1. Moving towards “reconciliation and co- 
operation” with Communist regimes. 

2. “Global cooperative enterprises in the 
fields of art, trade, money and in various 
technical fields.” 

3. Working toward disarmament and a 
“normal” relationship with Red China. 

Superficially, these objectives may sound 
inviting. However, as translated into action 
in Washington, D.C., they describe a whole 
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procedure of appeasement and unilateral 
disarmament. 

The policy of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union has required many years of prepara- 
tion. The groundwork for this was laid 
down by the State Department, acting 
through its covert arm, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. By 1960, this line had been 
publicized in Rostow’s important policy- 
setting book subsidized by the CIA bearing 
the comprehensive title, “The United States 
in the World Arena.“ This book was part of 
CIA’s Project CENIS conducted at the Cen- 
ter for International Studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Only now 
has it become general knowledge that the 
MIT center, as well as an entire interlocking 
network of supposedly independent founda- 
tions, university research groups and pub- 
lishing houses have functioned over the 
years as State Department accessories for 
the CIA. 

This was not entirely a matter of foreign 
relations, In violation of the spirit of the 
law, the more important aspect of the 
Rostow book and others financed by the CIA 
was their use in indoctrinating American 
students and the public. 

Such books are used by the government 
agencies. Until recently, the students a 
teachers who used them usually had no ides 
that they were being cynically indoctrinated 
with what constitutes plain government 
propaganda. They did not know that Rostow 
was on the CIA payroll at that time or that 
a number of those whom he cited in the 
preface of his book as his advisors and col- 
laborators on the project were financed bY 
the CIA for working along specific politica! 
lines. This had to coincide with the points 
just made public recently by Rostow in his 
London speech. 

What has now become official policy was 
spelled out on page 549 of the CIA financ 
book under the heading of “the United States 
and the Decline of Nationhood.” ‘There 1$ 
this statement: “It is a legitimate American 
national objective to see removed from all 
nations—including the United States—the 
right to use substantial military force tO 
pursue their own interests.” 

Here we recognize the disarmament drivé 
which has translated itself into shortages 
of yitally needed weaponry in Viet Nam and 
a one-way reliance on supposedly tacit arms 
control agreements with the Soviets which 
they never entered into or observed. It 18 
all in Defense Secretary McNamara’s mind- 
Rostow sald: 

“Since this residential right is the root of 
national sovereignty and the basis for the 
existence of an international arena of power, 
it is therefore on American interest to see aD 
end to nationhood as it has been historically 
defined.” 

This book argues for a movement in the 
direction of a “federalized world organization 
under effective international law." 

Mind you, the promotion of world govern- 
ment and the downgrading of our national 
security has all along been part of secret 
policy, now being discretely disclosed. 

Significantly, the CIA sponsored book urges 
the downgrading of our own security system. 
Is this part of the package of concessions’ 
that haye been made to the Soviet Union? 
The answer is yes. The Rostow book states 
(page 531): 

“It should now become possible to make 
the personnel security system a more limi 
operation.” 

Significantly, it was when Rostow held an 
overt post as head of the State Department“ 
Policy Planning Board, that Otto F. Otepka. 
the agency's trained able security chief, was 
removed from his post. 

This was just a tip of the iceberg in a far 
bigger Administration operation that bas 
been trying to convince the American publi¢ 
that the Soviet Union is no threat. It dove- 
tails with the fundamental Red tactic 
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using our hope for peace as a device to lure 
Us Into letting down our guard. 


BULDING ON DESTRUCTION 
(By Elizabeth Osth) 
Gus Hall, General Secretary of the Com- 
Munist Party, U.S.A., said in a recent speech, 
There is only one way of building social- 
am a a slow steady plan. it is much 
Sasier to destroy the old society than to build 
a new one...” (i) This is exactly what 
Some huge tax-exempt foundations are doing 
by virtue of their grants to organizations 
Working toward world socialism. 
ou may ask what business it is of ours 
B w the Ford Foundation or the Rockefeller 
rothers Fund, for example, spend their 
eae Ly Well, it is very much our business 
> Nee funds they spend are not wholly theirs; 
hey belong to the general public due to 
ir tax-exemption, Ostensibly, grants 
Made by foundations are for the general 
common welfare, to benefit all the people. 
fo us government need not collect taxes from 
Undations. The assumption is that the 
money which ordinarily would go toward 
of es is instead used for the benefit of all 
Us. In this sense, the money does belong 
you and me. 
1 According to law, in avolding taxation 
Hundations are operated for certain purposes 
Only and must not make propaganda or in- 
th ene in political campaigns, Nor may 
€y attempt to influence legislation. It be- 
Me increasingly obvious, however, that 
me foundation grants are designed to in- 
done both foreign and domestic policy as 
Neelved by liberal intellectuals whose ideas 
Volve the creation of one Marxist socialist 
World. Congress would not vote for such 
Rus. In recent presidential elections the 
ed €rican people have not realized such pol- 
Bent Were being pursued. Policies are made 
ni nd the scenes by preseidential advisers 
d persons buried deep inside the State De- 
in ent. These individuals are evidently 
P tte pre with others within the great 
t dations, Funds go to organizations able 
Cause the general public to believe such 
2 nformation as the Soviet Union is be- 
ee more capitalistic. Red China should 
recognized in order to eliminate possible 
win the cold war is over so we need 
wi nger fear the influence of security risks 
Pts the executive branch of government. 
to Onniving between policy-makers and 
undatlons must be investigated by a joint 
ttee of Congress. Twice in recent 
zoas House Committees have investigated 
tra tion grants but the power of the lib- 
mit establishment was so great that the com- 
enn were forced into oblivion. The tide 
atten liberalism is stronger now. A new 
mpt at investigation is in order. 
$10 è Alfred P. Sloan Foundation granted 
for 900 to the National Council of Churches 
thes China program in collaboration with 
lation tional Committee on U.S.-China Re- 
Ons." At the same time, the Carnegie 
Lorporation granted $125,000 to the National 
demy of Sciences National Research 
Wan for a committee on scholarly com- 
tims Cation with mainland China.” At this 
Req When civil war is being waged inside 
China and when we ought to be sup- 
the Chiang Kai-shek so he can invade 
Dien wane and release it from Commu- 
Prom, tax-free funds are being granted to 
Ote the Red regime. 
Comte Tecipient of one grant, the National 
its ttee on U.S.-China Relations, has as 
abou ted purpose to sponsor public debate 
ita t our policy toward Red China. During 
8 first year the Committee proposed to 
nd at least $250,000 in promoting propa- 
Polie for a “normalization” of U.S.-China 
Bun Y. Among the leaders has been David 
— deputy general secretary of the Na- 
Plain Council of Churches. This may ex- 
as a Why this political organization, posing 
religious body, was granted the $10,000 
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for this work. Others on the Committee in- 
clude longtime apologists for Communist 
China such as A. Doak Barnett, Clark Kerr, 
Prof. Oliver Edmund Clubb, Anna Lord 
Strauss, Prof. Robert Scalapino and even 
Bayard Rustin. 

Behind-the-scenes policy in Washington 
also aims at a softer policy on the part of the 
United States toward Red China. We know 
this because of a speech delivered by Wait 
Rostow at the University of Leeds in Eng- 
land on February 23, 1967. Walt Rostow is 
President Johnson's Assistant for National 
Security Affairs, a top advisory position, so 
his words are meaningful. And Leeds, in- 
cidentally, is where Owen Lattimore, long- 
time articulate mouthpiece for the Red 
China Lobby, now teaches. 

Rostow told his audience that since the 
Red world is mod in the generas- 
tion ahead we should be able to move from 
the frustration of aggression and the ab- 
sence of major hostilities toward settlement, 
reconciliation, and cooperation. This, he 
said, “surely, should be the object of policy 
in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa; and, 
as it is already the object of policy in the 
West with respect to the Soviet Union, East- 
ern Europe, and mainiand China.“ Rostow 
advised that among those problems we must 
solve is, “Bringing mainland China into a 
normal relation to the world community.” 
In different ways, he said, this issue is now 
active. 

Yes, it is “active,” and one of those differ- 
ent ways, obviously, is connivance between 
Walt Rostow, Presidential Adviser, and cer- 
tain tax-exempt foundations paying for prop- 
aganda to sell the American people on 
recognizing Red China and getting it into 
the United Nations at the expense of Free 
Nationalist China, Thus such foundations 
are violating their trust to keep free from 

nda. 

Prin his penetrating book called, Founda- 
tions: Their Power and influence, Rene 
Wormser wrote in 1958 that the Foundation 
Complex is active in “Internationalism.” 
Since Wormser was counsel to the Reece 
Committee which investigated foundation 
grants he was in a pdsition to know. Re- 
garding certain organizations receiving tax- 
exempt funds for purposes of creating one- 
world thinking among the populace, he 
wrote: 

“Foundation activity has nowhere had a 
greater impact than in the field of foreign 
affairs. It has conquered public opinion and 
has largely established the international- 
political goals of our country, A few major 
foundations with internationalist tendencies 
created or fostered a varied group of organi- 
zations which now dominate the research, 
the education, and the supply of experts in 
the field. Among such instruments are the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Foreign 
Policy Association . the United Nations 
Association. ...” 

Speaking specifically of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, a tax- 
exempt foundation, Mr. Wormser wrote, “a 
powerful propaganda machine came into 
being. Used objectively, it could have been 
of enormous service to the country. But... 
it turned to advocacy. When you control 
a propaganda vehicle, it is tempting to use 
it to promote your own p: jj 

The investigation into foundations found 
this Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to be supporting the Foreign Policy 
Association of which Wormser wrote. Now 
it has granted the same Foreign Policy 
Association $95,000 “Tor general support and 
to develop new program activities.” Tie this 
in with information from State Department 
Publication 8081 released last May, entitled, 
“Around the Corner—preparing today’s stu- 
dents to meet tomorrow's world problems.” 
Here we discover the State Department, using 
taxpayers’ funds, “has attempted to help... 
with (their activities) the Foreign Policy 
Association.” So here again we find possible 
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plotting between someone buried inside the 
State Department, and another deciding 
where funds from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace should go. 

(And, incidentally, the State Department 
publication also stated it helps the United 
Nations Association about which Rene Worm- 
ser wrote, and the Asia Society, another or- 
ganization aiming toward softer U.S. policies 
toward Red China. The threads are woven 
as in a spider web.) 

Alger Hiss was president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace in 1947 
and was later found to have been up to his 
ears in Red subversion. During his presi- 
dency he recommended that the Endowment 
should collaborate closely with the Council 
on Foreign Relations, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and eyen the Institute of Pacific 
Relations later found by a Congressional 
Committee to have been considered by the 
American Communist Party as an instrument 
of Communist policy and by Soviet officials 
as an instrument of Communist policy, prop- 
aganda, and military intelligence. Hiss“ 
plan was to disseminate Marxist-type views 
through foundation grants in order to build 
global ideas in our population, and to elim- 
inate nationalist, or patriotic thought. 

With this in mind it is appalling to find 
the Elizabeth J. Franklin Foundation and 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation granting 
$20,000 and $25,000 respectively to the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations about which Hiss 
wrote. And the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and the Evelyn Picker 
Foundation granted $40,000 and $10,000 re- 
spectively to the United Nations Association, 
also in Alger Hiss’ recommended orbit. Such 
grants aim at giving birth to the collective 
internationalist mind throughout our en- 
tire population. 


Another strange grant is that of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund to the American Friends 
Service Committee in the amount of $15,000. 
This Committee has also received support 
from the State Department. This particular 
grant is to finance an international seminar 
program in West Africa. The AFSC is knee ` 
deep, and for many years has been, with the 
old left, and now with the new left. 
8 eee for Youth and Student 

recently been exposed as having 
links with CIA. (2) It granted $18,783 to 
the Atlantic Council of the United States, 
while the Laurel Foundation granted it 
$10,000. The Atlantic Council exists to create 
a regional world government made up first 
of NATO countries. Our Constitution, our 
form of government, in fact, would be en- 
tirely obliterated if the Atlantic Council had 
its way. 

Walt Rostow, chief Presidential Adviser, 
also spoke on “The Movement Toward 
Legionalism” in his Leeds speech. So again 
here we see a possible collusion between tax- 
exempt foundations and government. Ros- 
tow said the “nation-state” is inadequate. 
He wants to abolish individual countries as 
such so we will find ourselves in one Marxist 
world under one parliament. Specifically he 
said: “Regional cooperation—within a frame- 
work of global collective security and com- 
mon efforts in development—is likely to 
grow, as it must, if the desires of men and 
governments to take a larger hand in their 
own destiny are to be reconciled with the 
inadequacies of the nation-state on the one 
hand, and the imperatives of interdepend- 
ence on the other.“ He said, “.. . whatever 
the frustrations and difficulties, we are com- 
mitted to look beyond the non-Communist 
islands of security, progress, and order, to a 
settlement of the Cold War itself and the 
shaping of something like a true global com- 
munity.” 

There you have it! The aim of the Execu- 
tive Branch of this Administration is very 
frankly for a global community—a world 
government. Tax-exempt foundations are 
unlawfully aiding and abetting this un- 
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American cause. Congress should resent 
such invasion of ite Constitutional preroga- 
tives, and investigate. 


Voluntary Unionism and Minority Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years we have heard reports from time to 
time that minority and racial groups are 
being shortchanged by organized labor on 
job. opportunities. 

Complaints of leaders of the Negro 
community regarding job discrimination 
have been directed at leaders of the 
Nation’s major unions and there is 
ample reason to believe the complaints 
are justified. The National Right To 
Work Committee has taken the initiative 
in training the spotlight on the source 
of much of the trouble — compulsory 
unionism. 

Mr. Reed Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Right To Work 
Committee, who has so ably directed the 
work of his organization in opposing the 
growing monopolistic power of unions, 
recently delivered an address to the 
California Negro leadership conference 
at San Francisco in which he very ef- 
fectively pointed out the manner in 
which minorities suffer from compulsory 
unionism. 

I include the full text of Mr. Larson’s 
speech in the Recorp at this point: 
COMPULSORY UNIONISM—A MAJOR OBSTACLE 

TO FULL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
(An address by Reed Larson, executive vice 
president, the National Right To Work 

Committee, to the California Negro lead- 

ership conference, San Francisco, Calif., 

Feb. 17, 1967) 

I want to commend Dr. Goodlett and the 
Negro Leadership Conference for addressing 
itself to the vital problem of employment 
opportunities for minority groups. As you 
state so well in the call to this conference, 
“The Negro. . . sees employment opportu- 
nities as a chief means of attaining this 
democratic goal: his full share in America’s 
economic, political and social life." The 
wisdom of that statement cannot be chal- 
lenged by any person of any race. The Na- 
tional Right to Work Committee is pleased 
to be Included on a program dedicated to 
that objective. We who are gathered here 
to find ways of enlarging employment oppor- 
tunities for all cititzens should have—and, 
I believe, do haye—the support of the over- 
wheiming majority of the American people. 
Such an effort should not be controversial— 
and I, for one, do not accept the idea that 
it is. 

The subject of my presentation—Right to 
Work and compulsory unionism—can make 
an important contribution to the objective 
of this conference—that of g “em- 
ployment opportunities.” The problem of 
compulsory unionism and the need for laws 
prohibiting it sre receiving more and more 
attention from the American people. These 
laws, ordinarily known as Right to Work 
laws, provide that no individual may be 
denied employment because he does, or does 
not, belong to a labor union. In other words, 
a Right to Work law prevents employers 
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from discriminating against employees be- 
cause of union membership or non-member- 
ship. Right to Work laws do not in any way 
interfere with legtiimate union activity, and 
they do not restrict the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
their employers, Right to Work deais with 
only one issue: compulsory unionism. 

Before proceeding further, let me tell you 
something about our organization. The Na- 
tional Right to Work Committee is a non- 
partisan, single purpose citizens’ organiza- 
tion dedicated solely to the elimination of 
compulsory unionism. We are neither pro- 
union nor anti-union. We defend the em- 
ploye’s right to join a union just as we defend 
his right not to join a union. In fact, our 
Committee grew out of an employee move- 
ment in the Railway industry in which thou- 
sands of union members were attempting to 
re-establish yoluntary membership in their 
unions, We are neither pro-employer nor 
anti-employer. We are as quick to criticize 
employers for promoting compulsory union- 
ism as we are union officials. The Right to 
Work cause is neither “liberal” nor “con- 
servative.“ We seek—and are receiving— 
support from Americans of all persuasions 
who believe that union membership should 
be voluntary, not compulsory. Although, 
in the years past, there has been a tendency 
to label Right to Work as a “conservative” 
cause, we are encouraged by the fact that 
more and more enlightened liberals are ex- 
amining this issue on its merits and are 
concluding that compulsory unionism has 
no place in a society supposedly dedicated 
to freedom of the individual. 

John Fischer, Editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
summed up the attitude of the more discern- 
ing persons among that group which has 
chosen for itself the label, “liberal.” Re- 
cently, in what he called “a letter to a young 
leftist from a tired liberal,“ Mr. Fischer re- 
fected on his role in the militant liberal“ 
leadership of three decades ago: 

“To us it seemed self-evident that the 
quickest route to universal reform was to 
muster all the unorganized workers into 
strong unions. They would then form the 
backbone of a liberal movement, something 
like the Labour Party in England. The 
unions would. . . abolish racial discrimina- 
tion in jobs and schools and housing. 

“We won nearly all the battles—but the 
victory didn’t turn out to be quite as glorious 
as advertised, 

“Instead of becoming the shock troops of 
liberalism, the unions (with a very few ex- 
ceptions) quickly petrified into lumps of re- 
action and special privilege. I don’t need to 
tell you that some of them—notably in the 
construction trades—are the stubbornest op- 
ponents of integration . At their worst, 
as in the case of the transport workers union 
of New York, they have turned pirate, using 
their monopoly power to torture millions of 
people (most of them workers) into paying 
Transom.” 

Another well-known personality ordinarily 
identified with the “liberal” viewpoint Is Chet 
Huntley of NBC News. Just a year ago Mr. 
Huntley had this to say in his radio network 
program: “It has now been thirty years 
since organized labor saw written into law 
its Magna Carta, the famous Wagner Act 
which required employers to respect unions 
as bona fide bargaining agents. Labor has, 
therefore, had thirty years in which to make 
membership so attractive that few employees 
in any concern would consider remaining 
outside it. But labor still insists that it 
must have some coercive power to eliminate 
the possibility of some employees in a plant 
getting a so called ‘free ride’... To the 
casual observer it would seem that the labor 
unions might be much stronger institutions 
if membership were entirely voluntary. ... 

“It's dificult to apply the principle of 
coercion to any other groups; what if trade 
organization membership were compulsory? 
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Or what if membership in professional groups 
Were mandatory? It's difficult for the aver- 
age citizen to understand what there is about 
labor that is so special that it requires the 
weapon of the union shop. ... 

“But. labor clings tenaciously to its right 
to coerce.” 

Even UN Ambassador Arthur Goldberg. 
former union lawyer, Secretary of Labor, and 
US. Supreme Court Justice, said, while he 
was Secretary of Labor, that he flatly opposed 
compulsory unionism for government em- 
ployees. Furthermore, he acknowledged that 
with voluntary membership, unions “have to 
win acceptance by your own conduct, your 
own action, your own wisdom, your own re- 
sponsibility and your own achievements . .- 
Very often even the unions that have won 
the union shop will frankly admit that peo- 
ple who come in through that route do not 
always participate in the same knowing way 
as people who come in through the method 
of education and yoluntary adherence.” 

Ail in all, today's enlightened students of 
the labor movement are acknowledging the 
wisdom of Samuel Gompers, the founder of 
organized labor in this country, when he sald, 
“No lasting gain can come from compulsion. 
If we seek to force, we but tear apart that 
which, united, is invincible.” 

I think it is especially appropriate, there- 
fore, that you as leaders in the continuing 
fight for individual freedom, should be tak- 
ing a long look at your posture on the issue 
of Right to Work and compulsory union- 
ism. As Dr. Goodlett has stated, “the bene- 
fits of a Right to Work law are certainly 
worth studying, The Negro community has 
heard a lot of pious declarations from union 
leaders, but the rank-and-file of organized 
labor has clearly been voting to perpetuate 
racial discrimination.” That's why we are 
here, And let me tell you again how pleased 
we are to have the opportunity, for the first 
time, to seriously discuss with a group of 
responsible Negro leaders the pro’s and con's 
of Right to Work laws. I look forward to a 
give and take discussion in which we cat 
actually get this issue out on the table and 
look at it from every direction. While ve 
have been actively seeking such an oppor- 
tunity, we have found that, until now, the 
door has been tightly closed. Unfortunately 
leaders of most of the national Negro orga- 
nizations have taken a fiat and uncompro- 
mising stand in defense of compulsory 
unionism. 

Nonetheless, we have continued to knock 
on that door, knowing that sooner or later 
it would be opened: It was inevitable. Your 
dedication to freedom of the individual 
coupled with the unchallengable fact of 
union discriminatory practices meant that 
eventually people Uke you would be doing 
just what you are doing today—taking * 
long, hard look at your position on compul- 
sory unionism. We are not assuming that 
today’s presentation will mark a sudden, 
abrupt reversal of the long-standing advocacy 
of compulsory unionism by most civil rights 
organizations. But we are confident that this 
marks the first of what will be a growing 
number of similar opportunities for us to dis- 
cuss this issue with you and your counter- 
parts in other areas. We are equally con- 
fident that, in the long run, you will agree 
with us that the best interest of all Ameri- 
cans—and, in particular, the interest of 
minority groups—is served by restoring 
voluntarism to the union movement. 

No doubt the decision many years ago to 
align the civil rights movement with the 
forces of compulsory unionism was made for 
what seemed to be good and sufficient rea- 
sons. But every policy should stand a pe- 
riodic re-evaluation—and we commend you 
for your decision to take that step. It has 
always been our opinion that the alliance 
between the civil rights movement and ad- 
vocates of compulsory unionism was bound 
to fall of its own weight. 
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It is in the interest of your people and all 
Minorities to disperse, not enhance, a power 
Structure through which the prejudices of 
fallible human beings can be brought to bear 
against the employment opportunities of 
your people. Compulsory unionism does ex- 
actly that! It concentrates in the hands of 
unlon officials enormous economic and poli- 
tical power. Regardless of the high sounding 
Promises made when that power was sought, 
those individuals will inevitably refiect their 
Personal prejudices when that power is 
Wlelded. This is precisely what is happen- 
ing in the union movement today. 

The advocacy of compulsory unionism, re- 
Bardiess of its short-range promise in terms 
Of political support for civil rights objectives, 
Ultimately must work to the worst interest 
Of the Negro minority. Today's re-examina- 
tion of this issue had to come—and it will be 
repeated across the land. 

Tt is unnecessary for us to spend much 

© detailing the examples of racial dis- 
crimination by unions and the degree to 
Which this problem is intensified by com- 
Pulsory unionism. The record of union dis- 
crimination is clear and the role of compul- 
ta unionism in enforcing that discrimina- 
a Seems self-evident. As Mr. C. F. Smith, 
to Vero electrical contractor from the Right 
8 Work state of Texas, stated when he testi- 
Ted, against repeal of Section 14(b), the 
exas Right to Work law has protected him 
Combatting extensive union discrimina- 
n against him and his employees. 
Nia Herbert Hill, Labor Secretary of the 
1 ACP, summed up the situation in 1965 
2 words: — 
As long as union membership remains a 
condition of employment in many trades 
cor crafts, and Negroes are barred from 
aoe Membership solely because of their 
a Or, then trade union discrimination is the 
ecisive factor in determining whether Negro 
Workers in a given industry shall have the 
unity to earn a living.” 
3 1966, Mr. Hill concluded: “The broad 
tional patterns of discrimination in craft 
chu — remain intact. We are forced to con- 
8 e that the AFL-CIO is either unwilling 
Unable to move against racist elements.” 
e important point here is not that white 
unlon officials are more inclined or less in- 
clined than white employers to discriminate 
— t Negroes. The point is that compul- 
lob, unionism adds greatly to the control of 
wielded by the union power structure. 
ltably the exercise of this concentrated 
on power reflects individual prejudices of 

Ose who control the unions. 

90 desireable as it may be, I don't believe 
Sa e see the elimination of all human 
2 Judices In your lifetime or mine. There- 
Ore, it is in your interest to restrict rather 

n expand the control of jobs by the union 
Power structure. Compulsory unionism, 
fo. tban any other factor, sets the stage 

tT such control. 

In closing, I will summarize by saying 
bo t we in the Right to Work movement, 
Sti white and Negro, are dedicated to the 

“establishment of what we believe is an 
the ant individual freedom. We believe 
— t, while this freedom will work to the 

neñt of all Americans, it is of particular 
5 Portance to minority groups whose rights 

€ moet likely to be trampled by any en- 
hod nched power structure, whether it be gov- 

Ament, business, or unions, 

Yo © are on the side of individual freedom. 
The are on the side of individual freedom, 
to 9 is an important place in the Right 
10 Work movement for responsible Negro 

“ders in California and every other state. 
ot Stake in the Right to Work movement 
the Summarized in words more powerful 
tt an mine by the Detroit Free Press when 

rote: 
ine the right to work law does not 
ie t, there isn’t even maintenance of the 
Fgh but equal fiction. Its absence is 

Sthing more than legislative acquiescence 
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to racial discrimination in union charters— 
for all that legislators may have to say about 
their hearts going out to the Negro and their 
desire to make him in every way a first-class 
citizen.” 

I invite you, each one of you, to thoroughly 
and objectively analyze this issue. Then, if 
you agree with us, as I believe you will, join 
with us in this important crusade to remove 
a major roadblock in the path of providing 
“employment opportunities” for all Amer- 
icang, 


Dr. Conant and Boston Herald Back Tax 
Sharing for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, February 27, 1967, the Boston Her- 
ald ran an excellent editorial praising 
the well-known and learned Dr. James 
Bryant Conant for his support of tax 
sharing for education. 

Dr. Conant has correctly pointed out 
the fiscal squeeze that many local com- 
munities across America are feeling. 
Additional revenue is hard to come by 
through the property tax or the sales 
tax. Other States have constitutional 
provisions against a State income tax. 
This means that badly needed, extra 
moneys must come from Washington. 

My tax-sharing bill, HR. 308, pro- 
vides those dollars but without strength- 
ening Federal control over our educa- 
tional system. With half my formula 
for the distribution based on effort, there 
is a built-in incentive for every State 
to increase its effort and expenditures 
in this important field of national effort. 


I urge my colleagues to read this fine 
editorial from the Boston Herald: 
Tax SHARING FOR EDUCATION 


Dr. James Bryant Conant has articulated 
in his latest report on public education one 
of the greatest problems facing American 
schools: the vast educational inequalities 
caused by widely varying per pupil expendi- 
tures among individual school systems. “In- 
adequate finances spell an unsatisfactory 
school,” the president emeritus of Harvard 
University sald. As one examines the re- 
turns from different schools and different 
states, it becomes apparent that the Ameri- 
can ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is far from being realized.” 

Per pupil expenditures illustrate Dr. 
Conant's point clearly. On the short end of 
the educational spectrum are the rural school 
systems of the South with average yearly 
per pupil expenditures of $200 to $300. These 
are the schools with teachers who can barely 
read and write themselves, in schools with 
few books and no indoor plumbing, with 
children who are more in need of a nutri- 
tlous meal than the new math. Further 
along the spectrum are the Fall River schools, 
which have a per pupil expenditure of $400, 
and the Boston schools, with an average ex- 
penditure of about $575. These school sys- 
tems have antiquated buildings and a lack 
of auxiliary school personnel such as reme- 
dial reading teachers, speech therapists, and 
guidance counselors. Not too far from these 
school systems are the Belmont schools, with 
a per pupil expenditure of $600, teacher sal- 
aries only slightly higher than Boston teach- 
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er salaries, overcrowded classes, and class- 
rooms situated in basements. 

Finally, there are the wealthy school sys- 
tems with teacher salaries as high as $13,000, 
carpeted classrooms, and extensive auxiliary 
personnel, often including psychiatrists and 
Psychologists. These are the Newton schools, 
with a per pupil expenditure of $760; the 
Wellesley schools, with an expenditure of 
$700; the Brookline schools, with an expendi- 
ture of $778; and the Scarsdale, N.Y., schools, 
with an expenditure of $1,239. A child who 
happens to be born in Scarsdale, even if his 
family income is low, will receive a superior 
education, while the child born in Fall River 
will receive an inferior education. 

To correct these inequalities, Dr. Conant 
proposes that Congress return to the states 
a portion of Federal income tax receipts to be 
spent on public schools, thus relleving local 
communities of the burden of financing edu- 
cation. His idea is sound. 

America is rich enough to be able to afford 
the best education for all children, not just 
the ones in the wealthier suburbs. Dr. Con- 
ant’s plan in effect would redistribute tax 
revenue to insure education money goes 
where it is needed most—in the urban cen- 
ters and poor rural areas which cannot af- 
ford to provide adequate educational facili- 
ties. Some states already have tried this 
system using state tax revenue, Dade Coun- 
ty, Fia., for example receives more than 90 
per cent of its school funds from the state, 
while Boston receives only about six per cent 
from Massachusetts. 

Dr. Conant’s plan would be costly, and it 
would not solve all of the country's educa- 
tional problems, for changes are still needed 
in such areas as curriculum and teacher se- 
lection. But money could solve a good num- 
ber of these problems, and it would be a 
sound investment, for such a plan offers the 
best hope of breaking the cycle of poverty 
and of insuring equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all Americans, 5 


Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Act 
of 1967 


SPEECH 
HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, having the honor to represent 
a State which has one of the largest con- 
tingents of fighting men in Vietnam, I 
believe the Congress will, by passing this 
bill, remove one of the most serious in- 
equities facing these men and their fami- 
lies. Unquestionably, the American 
fighting man in Vietnam faces the same 
perplexities that the Korean war soldier 
faced: he is involved in a war that is nota 
war; a killing and dying struggle that 
puts his life on the line not for his own 
country’s freedom but for the sake of 
another's; and he is fighting an enemy 
who holds no punches while he himself is 
asked to hold his own. 

We recognized the contradictions 
under which our men in Korea fought 
when we gave them and their families 
the same benefits that the veterans of our 
last declared war received, following the 
end of World War II. Thus, the careers 
that were interrupted, the educational 
training that was delayed, when men 
were called to war, were continued under 
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Government-insured financial assist- 
ance that has paid for itself many times 
over. 

Mr. Speaker, my own State has more 
than 400,000 living veterans of various 
conflicts—and the educational achieve- 
ments, standards of living, and earning 
capacity of the men who have benefited 
from the GI bill, and Korean GI bill of 
rights, equal, and in many cases surpass, 
those of the rest of the population. It 
cannot be contradicted that the econ- 
omy of my State has gained tremen- 
dously from these “live war” and cold 
war“ veterans’ programs. 

And Mr. Speaker, despite all the dip- 
lomatic niceties which restrain us from 
terming the Vietnam conflict a war,“ or 
winning it in the quickest possible fash- 
ion, we cannot deny that American boys 
are dying and being maimed in a very 
realistic fashion, just as though a real, 
declared war were being fought in those 
woebegotten rice paddies and jungles. 

For these and many other reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, I support this bill, I be- 
lieve the families of these men, and the 
fighting men themselves, deserve the 
same consideration as other American 
soldiers we sent into battle in the last 
two conflicts. The bullets that kill, the 
boobytraps and mines that maim and 
cripple know no diplomacy; their victims 
are not selected according to any pro- 
tocol. Thus, the Congress has a solemn 
duty to administer its assistance in the 
same impartial fashion as the bullet 
seeks its mark or the enemy grenade 
hunts out yet another victim. We do 
not yet know the end of our casualties; 
it will be quite some time before we do. 
Yet by passing this bill we can let these 
valiant men know as they carry our 
standard into batle that we honor them 
just as highly, and value their service 
just as loyally, as those who fought in 
other battles before them. 


Tax Deduction for Education of Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
reintroduced my bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to permit a taxpay- 
er to deduct tuition expenses paid by 
him for the education of his children. 

To many middle-income and low-in- 
come families, there is no greater finan- 
cial sacrifice than that they must be 
made to send children to college: These 
days, the cost of education is going ever 
higher. This can only increase the al- 
8 great strain on hard- pressed par- 
ents. 

There are many ways that the Fed- 
eral Government can aid education, but 
this seems to me one of the best. It 
would directly reduee the cost of putting 
one’s children through college. It would 
put Federal assistance where it would 
do the most good, by reducing the taxes 
of those families who scrimp to push 
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their children along the educational path 
to the American dream. This is far 
more to the point than the sort of Fed- 
eral aid which, although well meant, 
loses its shape and substance in an ad- 
ministrative morass—governmental or 
academic, I strongly urge the Congress 
to make tuition payments on behalf of 
one’s children tax deductible. 


I Am a Tired Housewife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
editorial page of the U.S, News & World 
Report of March 27, appeared an article 
by Mrs. J. P. Strickland, entitled “I Am 
a Tired Housewife.” Several months ago 
another article appeared entitled “I Am 
A Tired American.” Certainly these ar- 
ticles indicate that our businessmen, 
housewives and, in fact our entire popu- 
lation, are becoming quite tired of the 
present system under which they are 
living. Mrs. Strickland’s article follows: 

I Am 4 TRED HOUSEWIFE 
(By Mrs. J. P. Strickland) 


Iam a tired housewife. 

Iam tired of trying, in this land of abun- 
dant food, to balance my budget when milk 
prices jump three cents on the half-gallon, 
and meat. which was 60¢ per pound goes to 
89¢ in just one week's time. 

Iam tired of staying home while my hus- 
band burns the midnight oil studying, so 
that he can make the next pay step-up— 
only to find these added earnings gobbled 
up by increased taxes and rising living costs. 

I am tired of experts“ calling conscien- 
tious mothers neurotic for insisting that 
their offspring toe the line. 

I'm tired of attorneys and social workers 
and courts who continue to hand down 
candy-coated sentences because, they claim, 
the poor dear hoodlum wasn't brought up 
in the right environment—an environment 
that half the world would be envious to 
share. 

I'm tired of the cement deserts swallowing 
up lovely trees and making pensioners home- 
less—all in the name of bulldozer-type 
progress or code-rating accommodations. 

Im tired of hearing of all the “isms” 
which are supposed to take the place of the 
ideals and ideas propounded by our God- 
fearing forefathers, who died that we might 
be free. I'm tired of having these liberties 
taken away from my children step-by-step 
in the name of social benefits. 

I'm tired of being told that it’s sissy or 
oid hat to believe in God’s Way, and that 
God is dead. 

I'm also tired of hearing that Christmas 
carols shouldn't be part of a school concert. 

Im tired of seeing our police officers 
ridiculed and criminals exalted during riots 
and “marches.” 

I am tired of begging people to help me 
in the home—then having them turn me 
down because they might miss an unem- 
ployment check. 

Iam tired of intermittent phone calls dur- 
ing the day and night by some quack who 
took offense at a letter penned to the local 
newspaper. I get especially tired when my 
youngsters are wakened from naps by this or 
by advertising or soliciting over my private 
line. 
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I'm tired of being told that my work is 
easy because I have modern appliances in 
place of a real live maid and that my tired- 
ness from sixteen or more hours of labor in 
my home is caused by my not having enough 
outside interests. In fact, Tm tired of not 
having time to see perfection in my house- 
hold tasks because the demands on my time 
to civic causes take up so many hours, yet 
accomplish little because of constant bicker- 
ing over chairmanships or protocol. 

I'm tired of texts which my children bring 
home from school telling how wonderful 
world government will be and how selfish 
the U.S.A. is, not to give away everything 
she has earned by the sweat of her brow. 

I'm tired of answering begging calls or 
receiving piles of gimmee“ mail even after 
giving generously to the United Fund. My 
feet are sore from helping out at rummage 
sales and the like to raise money for things 
which my husband's tax money is supposed 
to cover. 

I'm tired, tired, tired of the idea that sex 
education is a panacea for every ill under 
the sun, 

Iam sick and tired of the better“ women's 
Magazines thinking they have to haye an 
article on sex in each current issue. 

I'm tired of having to run to turn off my 
radio when smutty jokes come over the air, 
often under the guise of folk songs. 

Im also tired of having to censor my, 
current magazines before letting my young- 
sters read them. 

Im tired of improving my property by 
painting and adding new fixtures, only to 
have my taxes doubled because of those im- 
provements. 

Im tired of seeing the hurt look in the 
eyes of my children when they wear half- 
soled shoes to school while playmates whose 
parents are “on the dole” get shiny new 
shoes to flaunt. 

I'm tired of seeing people who have saved 
diligently being penalized for their thrift 
while the ne’er-do-well ls coddled with un- 
earned benefits. 

Yes, I'm sick and tired of seeing people 
With initiative, and good old Yankee in- 
genuity pushed around while loafers are 
being paid to be slothful, I'm sick of this 
modern psychology which is so different from 
the Golden Rule and the Book of Proverbs- 

I am tired of seeing this once wonderful 
God-fearing nation bowing to Satan's whims, 
but I am not too tired to pray. 


Ripon, Wis., Celebrates Birth of Republi- 
can Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to represent the 
birthplace of one of the great American 
political parties—the Republican Party- 

In February of 1854, at the call of 
Maj. Alvan E. Boray, the first recorded 
meeting of Republicans was held by a 
number of Whigs, Free Soilers, and Dem- 
ocrats in the Congregational Church at 
Ripon, in Fond du Lac County, Wis. 

Perhaps there is no better description 
of this meeting that that given by MT. 
Charles M. Harvey in the Chatauquan, 
September 1897, from which I quote: 

ORIGIN oF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Henry Wilson's Rise and Fall of the slaré 

Power, published in 1874, while its author 
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Was Vice-President of the United States, in 
its chapter on the “Origin of the Republican 
Party,” contains these words: 

“One of the earliest, if not the earliest, of 
the movements that contemplated definite 
action and the formation of a new party was 
Made in Ripon, Fond du Lac County, Wis. 
in the early months of 1854, in consequence 
Of a very thorough canvass, conference, and 
Eeneral comparison of views inaugurated by 
A. E. Bovay, a prominent member of the 
Whig party, among the Whigs, Pree-Sollers, 
and Democrats of that town. A call was 
issued for a public meeting to consider the 
&rave issues which were assuming an aspect 
such alarming importance. 

“The meeting thus called was held in the 
Congregational church at Ripon, February 
28, 1954." 


The Republican Party of Fond du Lac 
County and Ripon, Wis., celebrated this 
Past weekend the founding of our great 
Political party at Ripon. I congratulate 
them on their observance of this wonder- 
ful occasion. 


J. E. Person, Retired City Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdgy, March 21, 1967 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, one 
Of the leading citizens of north central 
Sylvania has just passed away. 
With his passing John E. Person reminds 
Us of the outstanding leadership which 
gave to his region of Pennsylvania 
for many years. In community, fra- 
ternal, religious, educational, economic 
affairs, and in the news field as well, he 
Served on many boards and through his 
fnergetic personality and by tremendous 
activity he achieved rewarding results 
Tor the benefit of his fellow man. The 
article from the Williamsport Grit, which 
follows, indicates the dimensions of the 
breadth and depth of his personal impact 
= lives of so many of his fellow citi- 


J. E. Prxso Dies, Rermen Crrr PUBLISHER 
John E. Person, 77, of 923 Second Avenue, 
Telired president and board chairman of the 
Sun-Gazette Company and a Williamsport 
Civic leader for more than 50 years, died 
at 10 p.m. Saturday, March 18, 1967, in the 
tors Convalescent Home, Selinsgrove. 
Although Mr. Person had been in In health 
for a number of years, death came unexpect- 
ediy as the result of a heart attack. 

He had served as president of the Sun- 
Gazette Company from 1936 until his re- 
Urement in 1963. 

Until iness forced a curtailment of his 
Activities about 15 years ago, Mr. Person was 
an Officer, director, or advisory member of 
32 community organizations and agencies. 

HOSPITAL BOARD MEMBER 


He had been a member of the board of 
Managers of the Willlamsport Hospital from 
1830 to 1959 and had served part of that time 
ON the hospital’s executive committee. 

Mr. Person was a member of the board of 

tees of the James V. Brown Free Public 

brary for 36 years and a past president 

Of the board before his retirement from active 
membership in 1961. 

He had been a director of the former West 

ranch Bank and Trust Company; a member 
Of the administrative committee of the Wil- 
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Foundation; a director and former 
president of the city YMCA. and a past 
member of the National Y.M-C.A. board; a 
president of the Williamsport Community 
Welfare Corporation, forerunner of today’s 
United Fund. and a member of the board of 
managers of the Wildwood Cemetery. He 
was also active in Boy Scouting and sports- 
men’s groups, 

Mr. Person had the distinction of serving 
as chairman of various financial campaigns 
which raised almost $2,000,000 in Wiillams- 
port. 

AIDED FLOOD VICTIMS 

During the 1936 flood he was one of the 
first to volunteer his services. He also 
served as a member of the advisory coun- 
cil to the Red Cross Disaster Committee. 

He was a member of the board of trustees 
of the old Committee of 100 formed during 
the depression to rehabilitate Willamsport 
industrially. He served on committees of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and was a di- 
rector of the State Chamber and member of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

He had a close association with Dickinson 
Seminary and Lycoming College, serving on 
its board and-for a number of years as treas- 
ürer. In 1957 he was awarded the honorary 
degree of doctor of letters by the college. 

A member of Pine Street Methodist Church 
since 1899, Mr. Person held numerous official 
positions, including trustee for 30 years and 
lay delegate to church conferences. He was 
a former superintendent of the church school 
and had taught both adult and youth classes. 

He had served also as chairman of Wil- 
liamsport’s Inter Race Committee. 


MEMBER OF MASONIC GROUPS 


His fraternal and civic associations in- 
cluded membership in John F. Laedlein 
Lodge No. 707, F. and AM.: 33rd degree mem- 
ber of the Williamsport Consistory; member 
of Baldwin IT Commandery, Knights Temp- 
lar; a past president and district deputy 
governor of the Kiwanis Club; the Ross 
Club; Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism 
society; Delta Tau Delta, social fraternity; 
Plunketts Creek Foundation; the Lycom- 
ing Historical Society; the Texas and Block- 
house Fish and Game Club, and the Wil- 
Uamsport Country Club. 

Mr. Person had served some years ago as 
president of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Pennsylvania 
Members of the Associated Press. 

His leadership in Pennsylvania journalism 
was recognized when he was awarded a scroll 
by the PNP. A. for distinguished service as a 


publisher for his many efforts to advance 


the journalism profession in the state. 

He was a member of-a committee which 
helped organize the department of journal- 
ism at Pennsylvania State University. He 
also served on numerous other committees in 
the P.N.P.A. and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 

Mr. Person had been senior vice president 
of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association and the honorary vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Christian Ed- 
ucation. 

In 1939, Grit Publishing Company present- 
ed Mr. Person an Award for Meritorious 
Community Service. 

Mr. Person was born May 21. 1889. in Wil- 
lMamsport, the son of Elmer E. and Sophia 
Gerstenlauer Person. He worked part-time 
for the Williamsport Sun as a reporter as 
early as 1906; attended Lehigh University 
from 1908 to 1910; became a full-time report- 
er on the Sun in 1910 and was promoted to 
telegraph editor in 1912, city editor in 1913 
and to editor in 1918. 

Mr. Person was named general manager of 
the Sun-Gazette Company in 1932. He be- 
came president of the company in 1936 and 
chairman of the board of directors in 1963. 
He retired as board chairman Jan. 15, 1964 
but continued as a director until his death. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Lenna 
Mae Braddock; his son, John E., Jr., who suc- 
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ceeded him in 1963 as president of the Sun- 
Gazette Company; two. daughters, Mrs. John 
B. Gates, of Clearfield, and Mrs, Nancy Sauer, 
of this city, and 11 grandchildren. 

A brother, W. Van Person, a former gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the Sun- 
Gazette, died in November, 1966. 


Congressional Scholars Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
with its many blessings and what we 
Oregonians consider points of superior- 
ity over most of the rest of the Nation, 
Oregon does have the factor of being 
located a considerable distance from our 
Nation's Capital. There are those who 
would consider this one of Oregon’s 
blessings, but it does make it difficult for 
our schools’ young people to learn first 
hand the operations of our National 
Government. 


In an effort to make this National 
Government come clear and alive to 
many of Oregon’s young people, Mrs. 
Dellenback and I have instituted a pro- 
gram which we call our congressional 
scholars program. We asked the school 
authorities of Oregon's Fourth Congres- 
sional District to select from represent- 
ative high schools all over the district a 
total of eight high school juniors. We 
specified only that the young people se- 
lected be particularly able to learn and 
profit from a week in the Nation's Cap- 
ital and that they be willing and able 
to pass along to their fellow students in 
their respective counties what they 
learned here. Transportation expenses 
would be taken care of by the education 
districts involved. While in Washing- 
ton the scholars would be guests of the 
Dellenback family. 

From some hundred or so applicants, 
eight outstanding young people were se- 
lected by Oregon school authorities as 
such congressional scholars. Last week 
Mrs. Dellenback, the children, and I were 
pleased to have living in our home with 
us four of them; namely, David Ander- 
son, of Coos Bay, Oreg.; Rosalie Neal, of 
Brookings, Oreg.; Michele Roberts, of 
Ashland, Oreg.; and Douglas Robertson, 
of Springfield, Oreg: We were im- 
pressed and thrilled with each of these 
young people. 


This week we have the pleasure of hav- 
ing with us the remaining four; namely, 
Peter Jensen, of Medford, Oreg.; Bruce 
Johnson, of Eugene, Oreg.; Steven Mille- 
man, of Murphy, Oreg.; and Randy 
Stockdale, of Reedsport, Oreg. Again 
we have been impressed and thrilled with 
these young people and their promise of 
future contributions to good government. 

While here we have sought to give 
these scholars an opportunity to meet 
some of the people and observe some of 
the procedures and structures through 
which and in which our National Gov- 
ernment lives and performs its functions. 
Both they and we have been busy. 
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In part I mention this program today 
with the thought that other Congress- 
men might be intrigued by the idea and 
become involved in and improve on the 
basic idea for residents of their own dis- 
tricts. I know that such involvement 
has been a most satisfying experience for 
the Dellenbacks. 


Southwest Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Irri- 
gation and Reclamation Subcommittee 
of the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on the well known central Arizona 
project. The hearings have brought out 
some valuables information relative to 
the water resources in the South and 
Southwest. 

Governor Love of Colorado made a 
most comprehensive statement in his 
appearance before the subcommittee, and 
I would urge every Member of Congress 
who is interested in obtaining a picture 
of water and the distribution of water in 
the Southwest to read his statement. 


I obtained unanimous consent of the 
subcommittee to place in the CONGRES- 
sIONAL Recorp, however, the questioning 
of Governor Love by Chairman Wayne 
Asprnatt. I did this because I believe 
the facts and information brought out 
in this questioning should be made 
available to every Member of Congress, 
I feel that if the membership can obtain 
from these questions and the responses 
of the Governor, a better picture of 
Southwest water, the position on the 
central Arizona project, as well as water 
division generally, will be vastly im- 
proved. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the Governor and his staff for a 
very considered and very temperate state- 
ment under the circumstances. I think that 
when the Governor refers to the fact that the 
interests of Colorado have largely been ig- 
nored by the Administration in its presenta- 
tions, he is bringing to us a statement of 
fact as it really is. Colorado happens to have 
been the big brother on this river ever since 
the beginning. As the Governor states, its 
contribution to the Colorado River system 
is about 70 per cent plus. 

As I said before, I take no issue whatso- 
ever with the Colorado River Compact and 
its divisions, There are benefits flowing in 
both areas. Neither do I take any issue with 
the Upper Basin Compact, but in each in- 
stance the state of Colorado has voluntarily 
and willingly stated its position to work with 
its neighbors, even to the extent of releasing 
for benefits secured any rights it might have 
to more than certain amounts of water and 
certain percentages of the Basin Fund of 
the Colorado River Storage Act. And I think 
that this should be considered by everybody. 
It has been considered by this Committee 
very well, but it seems to me, there are peo- 
ple in the Administration that pay no more 
attention to these equities than they pay 
attention to some of the problems of getting 
to other planets. 
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The Governors’ reference at the bottom 
of page 7 to Colorado's position and what 
Colorado got out of the Colorado River Stor- 
age Act and what it is asking for in this 
legislation is certainly timely. Also the Gov- 
ernor’s reference on page 8 to the Adminis- 
tratlon's National Water Commission pro- 
posal is most timely. The idea that the state 
of Colorado or any of the Upper Basin states, 
as far as that is concerned, or any of the 
Lower Basin states would have to wait to 
take care of their internal problems until a 
National Commission spoke, even though the 
equities had already been decided upon the 
stream, is beyond my imagination and I can- 
not understand the mind processes of an in- 
dividual that would write that into a report. 

Now, Governor, I have nothing to add to 
your statement because it is well placed, but 
I do have some figures that I wish to present 
to you and see whether or not you are in rea- 
sonable agreement, keeping in mind that I 
use thousands instead of getting down to 
the hundreds of acre feet as I relate the situ- 
ation as it applies to Colorado and the Upper 
Basin states and the Lower Basin states on 
the water supplies of the river. 

Under the Colorado River Compact of 1922, 
the Lower Basin was given an entitlement of 
seven and a half million acre-feet of water 
to be delivered at Lee Ferry. At the same 
time, there was to be seven and a half mil- 
lion acre-feet of water to the Upper Basin 
before any division of surpluses was to be 
considered. 

Are you in reasonable agreement with that 
statement of the Colorado River Compact? 

Governor Love. Yes, I certainly am. The 
intent of the compact was that there was to 
be an equal division and the seven and a half 
and seven and a half was the number that 
was thought to be true at that time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand your posi- 
tion as spokesman for Colorado at the pres- 
ent time, you are not quite sure whether or 
not you go along with the philosophy that 
the Lower Basin gets seven and a half mil- 
lion acre-feet of water regardless of what 
amount of water is in the river as its first 
entitlement, is that right? 

Governor Love. No, I do not go along with 
that concept at the present time. I will not 
make a lengthy argument on it, but I will 
simply say I make no such concession at this 
moment. 

Mr. AsPINALL. Now, the Upper Basin's enti- 
tlement under the study of the last 35 years 
of the river's flow would be something like 
this, as a minimum, if I am correct. There 
would be given to the state of Arizona 50,000 
acre-feet of water as the first entitlement of 
the Upper Basin because of its position in the 
Upper Basin. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. There would be remaining 
six million 200,000 acre-feet of water to be 
divided among the Upper Basin states, is that 
correct? Approximately so? 

Governor Love. Well, again I do not con- 
cede that is all that we are entitled to but 
on the historical flow of the river, if you 
do first allocate the first seven and a half to 
the Lower Basin, that 6.2 would be the re- 
mainder at that point, yes. 

Mr. AspfNALL. And, there would be taken 
from that approximately 700,000 acre-feet of 
water because of loss by evaporation from 
the three main reservoirs, that is, the Flam- 
ing Gorge, the Glen Canyon and the Cure- 
canti Reservoirs, is that correct? 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Leaving approximately five 
and a half million acre-feet to be used by 
the Upper Basin states with Colorado under 
its compact to receive 51 and 75/100ths per 
cent, Utah, 23 per cent, Wyoming 14 per 
cent, and New Mexico, 11 and 25/100ths per 
cent, is that correct? 

Governor Love. Yes. Those are the proyi- 
sions in the division, the allocations of the 
Upper Basin Compact. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Now, using the percentages 
and the figure of five million and a half acre- 
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feet, Colorado then would be entitled to two 
million 845,250 acre-feet of water. Colorado's 
uses, pre-Storage Act, pre-1956, have been 
said to be about a million 700,000 acre-feet, is 
that correct? 

Governor Love. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Which would leave Colorado 
entitled to development of one million 145,- 
250 acre-feet of water after 1956. 

Governor Love. And again, I would inter- 
ject even on the minimum basis that we 
are talking about. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Now, the Colorado Storage 
Act disposition in acre-feet of water to each 
Upper Basin state is ns follows: to Colorado, 
Florida, 16,000 acre-feet, to Paonia, 10,000 
acre-feet, to silt, 6,000 acre-feet, to Smith 
Fork, 6,000 acre-feet and to the Pine River 
Extension, nothing, making a total of 38,000 
acre-feet of water, as far as the Colorado 
River Storage project was concerned, out of 
the one million 145,250 acre-feet to which 
the state of Colorado was entitled, is that 
correct? 

Governor Love. That is correct, Mr. As- 
pinall, 

Mr. ASPINALL. Wyoming, La Barge, 14,000 
acre-feet, Lyman, 10,000 acre-feet, Seed- 
skadee, 165,000 acre-feet, for s total of 189,000 
acre-feet, to Wyoming. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Utah, the Central Utah 
Project, the initial phase only, 208,000 acre- 
feet, Emery County, 17,000 acre-feet, for a 
total of 225,000 acre-feet. 

Governor Lovr. That is right, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. AspIN ALL. New Mexico, under provi- 
sions of the Colorado Storage Project. 
Hammond, only, 10,000 acre-feet. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. AsrIN ALL. Now, the authorization since 
the Colorado Storage Act for reclamation de- 
velopment to Colorado, the share of Savery- 
Pot Hook, 28,000 acre-feet, Bostwick Park, 
3.000 acre-feet, Fruitland Mesa, 28,000 acre- 
feet, Fryingpan-Arkansas, 69,200 acre-feet. 
trans-mountain version, for a total of 128,200 
acre-feet. Is that correct? 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr, ASPINALL. To Wyoming, its share of 
Savery-Pot Hook, 10,000 acre-feet. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. AsrINALL. For Utah, nothing. So far. 

Governor Love. That is right. 

Mr. AsprNAL., To the state of New Mexico, 
San Juan Chama, 110,000 acre-feet, Navaho, 
254,000 acre-feet, for a total of 364,000 acre- 
feet. Is that correct? 

Governor Love. That is correct. 

Mr. ASPINALL, In other words, the com- 
bined authorizations of the Colorado Stor- 
age Act and those since its passage, are to 
Colorado, 166,200 acre-feet, to Utah, 225,000 
acre-feet, to Wyoming, 199,000 acre-feet, to 
New Mexico, 374,000 acre-feet, keeping in 
mind the allocations of Colorado, 51 and 
78/100 per cent, Utah, 23 per cent, Wyoming: 
14 per cent, and New Mexico 11 and 25/100 
per cent. 

Governor Love. That is right. With Colo- 
rado entitled to almost 52 per cent of the 
Upper Basin water, as a matter of fact, a5 
it stands today, we have authorized less than 
any other state in the Upper Basin, 

Mr. ASPINALL. The Governor is correct and 
that is the reason, of course, that I am using 
these figures, to show that Colorado which 18 
producing 70 per cent of the water, cooperat- 
ing with its neighbors since 1922 to the 
present time, today stands in the position 
of only having 166,200 acre-feet. Utah, 225.- 
000 acre-feet, Wyoming, 199,000 acre-feet. 
and New Mexico, 374,000 acre-feet, although 
Colorado is entitled to more than the com- 
bined allocations of the other three. 

Now, to come to the provisions of H.R. 
3300, keeping in mind that the reason that 
these projects in Colorado are in position to 
be authorized is because of the fact that 
Colorado has not had its equitable treatment 
and these projects have been surveyed and 
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are ready to go. the Colorado Animas-La- 
Plata Project would be 112,000 acre-feet, 
Dolores Project would be 87,000 acre-feet, 
San Micuel would be 85,000, West Divide 
Would be 76.000 acre-feet and the Dallas 
Creek Divide would be 37,000 acre-feet,- or 
a total of 397,000 acre-feet plus what there 
4s in the storage project and since, would 
be 563.200 acre-feet or a total that Colorado 
is asking for, 563,200 acre-feet for its devel- 
opment under the provistons ot this bill and 
everything preceding this bill, 

New Mexico is asking for 34,000 acre-feet 
in the Animas LaPlata, plus its storage act, 
and since, of 374,000 acre-feet or 408,000 acre- 
feet. This then, would provide that Colo- 
Tado with its 51 and 75/006 per cent would 

563.000 acre-feet, New Mexico with its 
11 and 25/00s per cent right would be 408,000 
acre-feet, Utah, with 23 per cent entitlement, 
Would be 225,000 acre-feet and Wyoming, 
With 14 per cent, would be 199,000 acre-feet. 

These are the equities as Tar as the amounts 
are concerned. 

Now, this does not tell the story because 
it does not take into consideration waters 
in use under rights before the Colorado River 
Storage Act. I want to put. this in the rêc- 
Ord. In Colorado, pre-Storage Act, as I said 
before, one million 700,000 acre-feet. Since 
the Storage Act, with the provision of HR. 
#300, 569,200 acre-feet. The Denver-Dillon 

version, 150,000 acre-feet, and the Home- 
Stead Diversion, 70,000 acre-feet, with a total 
or two million 483,200 acre-feet, keeping in 
Mind that Colorado’s share under what has 
been in the river in the last 35 years would 

two million 845,250 acre-feet, less. the 
mount that I have just quoted to you of 
WO million 483,200 acre-feet, would leave 
Colorado still entitled, even if these projects 
Were constructed in the next year, to approx- 
imately 360,000 acre-feet, 
are you in agreement, approx- 
or reasonably so, with this state- 


Governor Love. I certainly am. At the risk 
repeating, I think it is well to stress that 
às you have said, in addition to the equity 
8 lack thereof as far as the allotments, the 
ntitlement to the various states, I think it 
Reeds to be stressed that even with the au- 
thorization of the five projects that H.R. 3300 
contemplates for Colorado, that Colorado 
Would not be using even at the minimal fig- 
pes you have used, which are based on the 
lstorical flow in recent years, even at these 
an al igures Colorado would not be using 
5 ot its entitlement under the compact, 
Pper Basin Compact. 
r Mr. AsrINAII. And, in relation to the per- 
ences to which each Upper Basin state is 
W Colorado would not be overriding 
Tights at all, is that correct? 
2 Governor Lovr. We are not, even with these 
Uiitlements, these authorizations which we 
Seek, we would not be encroaching upon the 
Tights of any other state, 
Mr. AsrixaLL, Thank you very much. 


“Need for Passage of the Dairy Import 
Act of 1967” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the desperate 
economic plight of America's farmers 
Should be the cause of the deepest con- 
cern to every thinking American. 

Farm debt is at an all-time high. 
There is a disturbing exodus of farm 
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families to urban centers because agri- 
cultural income has failed to keep pace 
with increases in income of other seg- 
ments of the national economy. 

The cost-price squeeze has made the 
farmers’ plight so intolerable, we are now 
witnessing eruptions of open violence in 
the dairy industry—the causes of which 
are purely economic. Similar unrest 18 
widespread throughout the wide expanse 
of the Wheat Belt, and I am sure it is true 
also in other sections of the United States. 

Unfortunately, the Johnson admin- 
istration, while recognizing the difficult 
position in which farmers find them- 
selves, has thus far given little more than 
lipservice to helping to alleviate condi- 
tions contributing to this situation. 

Dairy farmers have protested long and 
loud, the policies of the administration 
on imports of dairy items in competition 
to domestically produced dairy products. 
All members of the Kansas congressional 
delegation have joined with more than 
40 Senators and 50 Representatives in 
sponsoring the “Dairy Import Act of 
1967" to restrict imports of dairy 
products. 

Recognizing the importance of. this 
legislation, the Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives passed House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 1029 on March 13, 1967, 
recommending prompt enactment of the 
“Dairy Import Act of 1967.“ I insert the 
resolution in the Recorp at this point: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1029 
A Concurrent Resolution commending the 

Kansas congressional delegation for its 

support of the “Dairy Import Act of 

1967” and urging the Congress of the 

United States to promptly pass this bill 

Whereas, Effective import controls of for- 
eign-produced dairy products is indispen- 
sable to dairy farmers and of extreme im- 
portance to the general public; and 

Whereas, These controls are Important to 
allow farmers an opportunity to achieve 
parity prices for their milk and butterfat; 
and 

Whereas, Achievement of parity price goals 
cannot be attained if large-scale imports are 
permitted; and 

Whereas, Import controls are necessary 1f 
United States farmers are to compete with 
imports made cheap through subsidy ar- 
Tangements; and 

Whereas, From 1953 to 1965 the import 
increase was 75%; in 1966 it was 433% and 
it is estimated that in 1967 imports will 
show an increase of 567% above 1953; and 

Whereas, Legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Congress providing for a “Dairy 
Import Act of 1967"; and 

Whereas, The United States senators from 
Kansas, and the members of Congress rep- 
resenting each of the congressional districts 
have sponsored these bills; and 

Whereas, The only recourse appears to be 
enact legislation now before Congress which 
is entitled the “Dairy Import Act of 1967": 
Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Kansas, the Senate 
concurring therein: That we hereby com- 
mend the Kansas members of Congress, 
United States Senators Frank Carlson and 
James Pearson, and Representatives Robert 
Dole, Chester Mize, Garner Shriver, Joe 
Skubitz and Larry Winn, for their actions 
in introducing and supporting legislation 
entitled the “Dairy Import Act of 1967”; and 
that we strongly urge the Congress to act 
promptly and enact this legislation; and 

Be it further resoived: That the secretary 
of state be directed to transmit enrolled 
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copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States and to each member of 
Congress from the state of Kansas and to 
the United States secretary of agriculture, 
and to the chairmen of the committees on 
agriculture of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the above Concurrent 
Resolution originated in the House, and was 
adopted by that body March 13, 1967. 

JohN J. Conarp, 
Speaker of the House. 
L. D. Hazen, 
Cħief Clerk of the House. 

Adopted by the Senate March 14, 1967. 

JOHN CRUTCHER, 
President of the Senate, 

RALPH E. Zanker, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, WGR 
radio and television station in Buffalo, 
N. V., had an excellent editorial recently 
on the need for the Central Intelligence 
Agency in helping to combat commu- 


A great deal of unhealthy criticism has 
been heaped upon this Agency as a re- 
sult of the disclosures of some of its 
methods of operation. I find it heart- 
ening, therefore, to read an occasional 
article or editorial which makes sense, 
and does not reflect signs of hysteria 
often born of political expediency. 


With permission, I wish to bring this 
editorial which follows to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

“Tue CIA” 

We don't understand why there's so much 
crying over the CIA's involvement with the 
National Student Association to help fight 
Communism. The CIA is the Central In- 
telligence Agency. 

Its mission is to gather intelligence, and, 
in some cases to apply this intelligence to 
operations against the enemy. In this day 
and age, the gathering of intelligence is a 
complicated, devious business. It is not pos- 
sible, ordinarily, to gather intelligence by 
knocking on the enemy's door, and asking 
him what's going on. Whether we like it 
or not, the United States is a world power. 
History has put us in a position where we 
have no choice but to take on immense re- 
sponsibilities. 

The CIA has become a necessary evil, in 
helping us fight Communism abroad. The 
Communists have made great inroads in stu- 
dent organizations abroad, and are using 
them as a weapon against the United States. 
We can't aTord to stand idly by and watch 
the Communists take the initiative, 

We do agree that the CIA needs to be kept 
under control, and both the president and 
congress should keep a constant check on 
the CIA, to make sure it does not turn into 
& gestapo. 

At the same time, as an intelligence agency 
it is entitled to have secrets. Those who are 
trying to unravel all of its secrets, and expose 
them to the world, are not doing the nation 
a service. In this case, the national interest > 
demands that we balance our right to know 
against our need to survive. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr.RARICK. Mr. Speaker, if allowed 
to proceed unchecked, UNO interference 
into the affairs of South-West Africa will 
soon be advanced beyond the point of 
no return and another stable, self-sup- 
porting country will fall prey to the 
cultural destroyers of the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

United Nations “Ad Hoc Committee 
for South Africa“ Canada, Italy, and 
the United States, represented by Arthur 
Goldberg—proposals dated March 15, 
1967, set forth the guidelines for taking 
the country and establishing a “puppet” 
government—mission to be accomplished 
by the opening of business at the 22d reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly. 

In the past such procedure has re- 
sulted in chaos, bloodshed, disruption of 
lives, and all-of the rest of the evils at- 
tendant upon war, whether it be called 
peacekeeping, police action, or screen of 
defense for pacification. 

I insert the March 15, 1967, report of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
“Ad Hoc Committee for South-West 
Africa” into the Recorp at this point: 
PROPOSALS SUBMITTED BY CANADA, ITALY, AND 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Ad Hoc Committee for South West 
Africa, 

Considering that by resolution 2145 (XXI) 
the General Assembly has: 

(a) Declared that the Government of 
South Africa has lost the right to administer 
South West Africa and that the Territory 
has come under the direct responsibility of 
the United Nations; 

(b) Resolved that in these circumstances 
the United Nations must discharge its re- 
sponsibility with respect to South West 
Africa; 

(c) Reaffirmed that the people of South 
West Africa have the inalienable right to 
self-determination, freedom and independ- 
ence in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations and with resolution 1514 
(XV) and must therefore be enabled to 
exercise these rights; 

Considering that, in view of the necessity 
to achieve the above-mentioned objectives, 
it will be advisable at this stage to envisage 
that the Territory be administered by the 
people of South West Africa themselves and 
in accordance with their wishes; 

Recommends that the following steps be 
taken to enable the people of South West 
Africa to govern the Territory themselves on 
the basis of unified representative govern- 
ment and self-determination; 

Recommends to the Fifth Special Session 
of the General Assembly: 

(a) To appoint a Special Representative 
for South West Africa on the nomination of 
the Secretary-General; 

(b) To appoint a United Nations Council 

tor South West Africa composed of three or 
more members designated by the President of 
the General Assembly with which the Special 
Representative will co-operate and report to; 

(c) To give a mandate to the Special Repre- 
sentative for South West Africa as follows: 

(1) To make a comprehensive survey of 
the situation in the Territory with particular 
reference to its human and material 
resources; 
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(2) To ascertain what elements may be 
considered as representative of all peoples 
living in the Territory; 

(3) To establish all contacts that he may 
deem necessary; 

(4) To consult with all representative 
elements in order that, with their accord, a 
nucleus of self-government may be estab- 
lished in South West Africa as soon as 
possible; 

(5) To recommend the nature and amount 
of the assistance which might be rendered by 
the United Nations, by Member States, and 
by the specialized agencies to the self- 
government authorities of South West Africa 
so as to allow them to meet the basic 
administrative requirements of the Territory; 

(6) To determine the necessary conditions 
that will enable South West Africa to achieve 
self-determination and independence; 

(T) To report to the General Assembly at 
its twenty-second regular session on the 
progress made in discharging his mandate 
and to recommend further measures for the 
implementation of the decisions of the fifth 
special session. 


Peace Corps Serves 98 Country, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the anniversary month of the Peace 
Corps and recent reports show that near- 
ly 27,000 young American men and wom- 
en have served, or are serving in 52 coun- 
tries around the world. During the last 
4 years I have visited in over 20 nations 
of Europe, South and Central America 
and have met many of these volunteers 
in the environment of their assigned 
countries. Almost universally they have 
reported to me that they have received 
much more from their term of service 
than they felt they had given. Foreign 
governmental officials have attested to 
the impact of their work in the develop- 
ing countries. But equally as important 
has been the fact that the Peace Corps 
volunteer, upon his return to this coun- 
try, has acquired a new and special sense 
of responsibility about himself and his 
future. 

A recent editorial in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal points up the potential 
benefit of a Peace Corps, especially to 
our own country. I insert it in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Peace Corps Serves Own Country, Too 

The fifth annual report of the Peace Corps 
reveals some impressive statistics about the 
efforts and achievements of Corpsmen in the 
backward and emerging nations of the world. 
But it can only speculate on what may even- 
tually prove to be the Corps’ most significant 
effect, the impact of returning corpsmen on 
their society here at home. 

By 1970, the report estimates, 50,000 Peace 
Corps workers will have returned to this 
country to take up their normal careers. 
Records show that of those leaving the corps 
to date, most continue their interrupted edu- 
cation, the second largest group enters 
teaching, while a third major group goes 
into some form of government or public 
service. Each of these returnees has been 
matured, broadened and enriched, perhaps 
more than he immediately realizes, by his 
unique experience. 
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And each, in turn, will enrich the profes- 
sion he enters. It is exciting to speculate 
on the results: thousands of new teachers, 
inspired by the practical idealism they have 
gained from helping to ignite the spark of 
knowledge in the midst of vast ignorance, 
thousands of young doctors willing to serve 
in the backward areas of our own country, 
thousands of young lawmakers with first- 
hand knowledge of the peoples of the world 
whose lives are*so directly affected by our 
national policies and conduct. 

It is not unreasonable to predict that their 
own country will continue to benefit from 
their service long after the Corps and its 
service to other countries is ended. 


The Kee Report: Mr. Eric Reich! on Coal 


Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include last week’s public service tele- 
vision and radio newscast, “The Kee 
Report.” 

My guest was Mr, Eric Reichl, vice 
president for research of Consolidation 
Coal Co., a division of Continental Oil 
Co., and the topic discussed was Coal 
Research”: 

Subject: Mr. Eric Reichl on Coal Research. 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you The Kee 
Report. 

Our guest today is Mr. Eric Reichl, Vice 
President for Research of Consolidation Coal 
Company, a Division of Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Mr. Reichl is in charge of CONSOL's 
Research Program. 

Now, part of this program is in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Coal Research of the 
United States Department of the Interior to 
develop economically competitive processes 
for the conversion of coal to gasoline and syn- 
thetic gas. This has a rather fascinating fu- 
ture for West Virginia in our coal producing 
areas. 

Eric, would you mind to outline a brief 
status report on these projects and the out- 
look for successful completion? 

Mr. REICHL: Well, Jim, first of all let me 
say that Iam very happy that you have asked 
me about this subject which is very close 
to our hearts. I might spend a second to 
raise the question why should anybody want 
to make liquid fuels or gas from coal? I 
think the- reason is rather obvious because it 
is a question of convenience, We don't want 
our energy delivered in the form of black 
lumps any more and today, in the case of 
coal, as I think most people know, almost all 
coal is now sold in the form of electric en- 
ergy. Still, here, this largest of all uses for 
coal is now in very severe jeopardy, and this 
is so as a result of the enormous research 
expenditure that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has launched in this direction. It is 

several hundred million dollars an- 
nually. I think it is over 500 million this 
year and as a result, coal's major use is in 
serious jeopardy. 

Now, it was quite obvious that no adequate 
research program had been launched to 
regress this imbalance and this has been the 
job of the Office of Coal Research. They 
have not only brought the necessary dollars 
to this Job, but, even more important, in my 
opinion, they have been able, through their 
system of contracting for work, to immedi- 
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ately and promptly bring large research 
teams of good experienced people to the job. 
Today, they have a major program that is 
running about 10 million dollars a year. I 
should add that I don't think that is enough. 
I think it should be increased and a large 
one, 

Now, the program has as its core a group 
of pilot plant projects of which six are under 
Consideration and they will cover the pro- 
duction of gas and liquids from coal, One 
of them is already ready to start up. The 
others are being engineered. And, of course, 
your question was what are the hopes for 
this? Will this succeed? This is a tough 
one to answer for anybody. 

First of all, I think it will probably take 
a full five years before this program really 
will have reached the point where one can 
Say firmly what the cost will be. I think 
What one can say today is that we will have 
Competitive gas and gasoline and liquid 
fuels from coal, I think the precision with 
which one can say this is about the same as 
the precision with which you can predict the 
Price of gasoline or gas from natural petro- 
leum. It is not so precise either, as you well 
know, I think that it will not only be com- 
petitive, but actually our demands for 
liquids and gases will be so enormous that 

sources available will be used. Whether 
this is coal or gas or petroleum or tar sands 
or shale. I think they all will be used, All 
I can say is that we at Continental Oil and 
Consolidation Coal are very proud to be part 
ol this effort. Thank you. 

Mr. Kre: Eric, thank you so much. We 
are certainly grateful to you and all of us 
will anxiously follow the progress of these 
Projects, because of the tremendous poten- 
tlal that it holds for the economy of our 
home State of West Virginia. And as you 
Proceed in your work, may the good Lord give 
you a hand so we may come to a successful 
conclusion that will benefit our areas which 
Could certainly use this new market. Thank 
wa 50 very much, we are most grateful to 

‘ou. 

Mr. Rercei: Thank you. 


Peace on Earth Convocation To Meet in 
Geneva 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of this House to an 
important event that will take place in 

„Switzerland, May 28-31. I re- 
fer to the second “Pacem in Terris” Con- 
Vocation. “Pacem in Terris, as the 
Many Latin scholars in this body need 
not be told, means “Peace on Earth,” and 

its name from the encyclical of the 
late Pope John XXIII. 

This convocation has been called by 
the center for the study of demo- 
Cratic institutions and is made by the 
Renerosity of the Investors Overseas 
Services Foundation. Our former col- 
league, James Roosevelt, who is now 
President of a subsidiary company of the 
Investors Overseas Services, will serve 
as secretary general of the convocation. 

tary General U Thant, Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas—who 
is chairman of the center—Senator J. 
WI FULBRIGHT, and some 300 other 
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distinguished figures from more than 70 
nations will paticipate as private citizens. 
Those last three words are very impor- 
tant because I believe that private citi- 
zens, perhaps, can break through some 
of the rigidities of thought and attitude 
that have been hampering official efforts 
to overcome the obstacles to world peace, 
especially in Vietnam and Germany. 

Although no commitments have been 
made yet, it is hoped that representa- 
tives from the two Vietnams will take 
part. This would provide an opportunity 
to set forth their views for the world to 
evaluate and could shed important light 
on the necessary terms for a lasting peace 
in that part of the world. 

This convocation is in no way spon- 
sored by the U.S. Government or any 
other government, but I understand the 
center has fully informed the White 
House and the Department of State of 
its activities and has done the same with 
all other affected governments and the 
United Nations. 

We will watch with prayerful hope 
this private initiative toward the peace 
for which men of good will everywhere 
yearn. 


A detailed statement about the convo- ` 


cation was released by Harry Ashmore, 
executive vice president of the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
based on a> press conference held in 
Geneva under the auspices of the IOS 
Foundation. The statement follows: 
PEACE ON EARTH CONVOCATION To MEET IN 
GENEVA UNDER AUSPICES OF THE IOS FOUN- 
DATION 


Geneva, SWITZERLAND, March 8, 1967.— 
Leaders from throughout the world will as- 
semble to consider requirements for peace 
at a conference to be held in Geneva on 28-31 
May under the auspices of the IOS foun- 
dation. 

Participating in the second pacem in terris 
convocation of the center for the study of 
democratic institutions will be some 300 dis- 
tinguished public and private representa- 
tives from more than 70 nations—communist 
and non-communist, aligned and unaligned. 

On the agenda will be discussion of two 
major obstacles to world peace—the war in 
Viet Nam and the East-West confrontation in 
Germany. The convocation will concentrate 
on the practical problems of coexistence in 
the light of present tensions between East 
and West. 

Representatives of the major Western 
powers and of the European communist na- 
tions will participate as private citizens and 
not as formal spokesmen for their govern- 
ments. Representatives of the Peoples Re- 
public of China and of North Viet Nam have 
been invited to participate, but have not yet 
formally accepted. 

Headquarters for the convocation were 
opened today at the Hotel Intercontinental. 

James Roosevelt, former United States 
ambassador to the United Nations economic 
and social council and now president of the 
IOS Management Company, a subsidiary of 
Investors Overseas Services, will serve as sec- 
retary general of the convocation. He will 
be assisted by Colonel Gordon West USMC 
Retired, who will serve as his deputy in the 
Geneva Office of the convocation. 

These arrangements were completed here 
this week by Harry S. Ashmore the Pulitzer- 
Prize winning editor, who serves as execu- 
tive vice-president to Robert M. Hutchins, 
president of the Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions, 

“We are greatly pleased by the association 
with the IOS foundation which will provide 
essential supporting services here in Geneva. 
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and with the availability of Ambassador 
Roosevelt as secretary general", Ashmore said. 

Mr. Hutchins is chairman of the convoca- 
tion, with Mr. Ashmore as his deputy. 

The convocation will open with an address 
by Secretary General U Thant of the United 
Nations, at the Palais des Nations on Sunday, 
May 28. Herr Willy Spuhler, Chief of the 
Federal Political Department of the Swiss 
Government, will deliver an address of wel- 
come and Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas, Chairman of the Center will 
respond, All other sessions will be held at 
the Hotel Intercontinental. 

The first Pacem in Terris convocation took 
its name from the “Peace on Earth” encyell- 
cal of the late Pope John 23, who appealed for 
peaceful coexistence between East and West, 
It was held in February 1965, in New York 
City. 

Pope Paul 6, unable to attend the opening 
session held in the United Nations General 
Assembly hall, sent two messages to the 
convocation. Later, Pope Paul came to New 
York to address the United Nations on the 
theme of Pacem in Terris. 

Attended by some 2,300 persons from 
throughout the world, with the major ex- 
ception of Communist China, Pacem in Ter- 
ris I also was sponsored by the center, an in- 
dependent educational institution in Santa 
Barbara, California, operated by the Fund 
for the Republic Inc. 

In announcing the convocation, Ashmore 
said: “It is our purpose to bring together 
once again a combination of political and in- 
teliectual figures in a wholly unofficial 
gathering where they are not limited by the 
necessity of speaking formally on behalf of 
their countries. 

“Pacem in Terris II is designed to consider 
the requirements of coexistence in the prac- 
tical terms of the contemporary world. 

“Largely because of the success of Pacem 
in Terris I, the center became recognized in 
both East and West as the one private or- 
ganization with the stature and independ- 
ence to arrange a truly representative gath- 
ering of private and public world leaders to 
consider seriously what is required to make 
Pope John’s call for “Peace on Earth” a 
living reality. 

“Many delegates who took part in 
pacem in terris I urged the center to hold 
this second convocation, which will deal in 
greater detail with the specific requirements 
for peace. 

“It was agreed that every effort should 
be made to have the mainland Chinese, the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong, as well 
as the others involved in the Viet Nam war, 
represented at the convocation. As a result, 
the center has sent emissaries to Peking and 
Hanoi to urge such participation, 

“We have encouraging indications that 
the discussants, will include representatives 
from all southeast Asian countries, includ- 
ing North and South Viet Nam. 

“We are convinced that the case of 
Viet Nam requires consideration of problems 
beyond the conditions of an armistice or 
temporacy political settlement. So we will 
discuss ways and means of neutralizing the 
whole of Southeast Asia. 

“We will give representatives from the two 
Viet Nams an opportunity to set forth their 
views to a world audience without direct in- 
volvement of the great powers. While no 
agreement will be sought, the discussion 
could shed important light on the necessary 
terms of a durable settlement. 

“Problems left over from World War 2 and 
from the dismantling of colonial empires 
must be considered seriously in the light of 
thermonuclear weapons, the existence of 
military blocs and the confrontations which 
occur periodically as a result. 

“Thus, we will discuss the many facets of 
the German problem beyond the immediate 
fact of American and Soviet confrontation 
and explore possibilities for a German settle- 
ment. Discussants of this topic will be 
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drawn from the European nations directly 
involved. 

“Finally, we will conduct a realistic evalu- 
ation of the United Nations and an examina- 
tion of the non-political trends pushing na- 
tions towards interdependence. 

“Our efforts in arranging the convocation 
in no way baye been sponsored by the United 
States Government, although the center has 
kept the White House and the Department of 
State fully informed of Its activities. It has 
done the same with other interested govern- 
ments and the United Nations Secretariat. 

It can be truly said that this is a private 

initiative toward peace which is being fol- 
lowed with close attention by. the United 
Nations and by all governments and individ- 
ual world leaders with a stake in peaceful 
coexistence,” 

The convocation agenda will include dis- 
cussions of “threats to co-existence”, with 
Abdul Rahman Pazhwak of Afghanistan, 
President of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, presiding, Intervention: The Case of 
Viet Nam”, Chester A. Ronning, former Ca- 
nadian High Commissioner in India, presid- 
ing, “Interdependence”, J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith, the American Economist, presiding, 
“Confrontation: The Case of Germany”, Lujo 
Toncic-Sorinj, Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, presiding, and “Beyond Coexistence”, 
presiding officer yet to be selected. 

Others who have accepted invitations as 
panel discussants include: U.S. Senator J. 
William Fulbright; N. N. Inozemtse, Director, 
Institute of World Economics and Interna- 
tional Relations, Academy of Sciences, USSR; 
Arsene A. Usher, Foreign Minister, Republic 
of Ivory Coast; Thanat Khoman, Foreign 
Minister, Thailand; Dr. Nugroho, Former 
Minister, Embassy in Washington, now with 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, Republic 
of Indonesia; Chief S. O. Abedo, Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Nigeria; Princess 
Moun Souvanna Phouma, Laos; David Horo- 
witz, Governor, Bank of Israel, State of 
Israel; Joseph Hromadka, a leading Czecho- 
slovak theologian; M. D. Millionschchikov, 
Vice-President, Academy of Sciences, USSR; 
Galo Plaza, former President of Ecuador; and 
Hubert Beuve-Mery, Editor of Le Monde. 

Representatives of the Vatican and the 
World Council of Churches are expected to 
attend. 


A Lesson for the Foes of the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our stanchest allies in Vietnam is the Re- 
public of Korea. As pointed out recently 
by that country’s Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, Korea is yesterday’s Viet- 
nam. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following column by Bob 
Considine in the March 16, 1967, issue of 
the New York World Tribune which gives 
an account of the Minister’s remarks: 
A Lesson To Fors or Vier War: Look AT 
Kortea TODAY 
(By Bob Considine) 

Around the world in 80 seconås: Choong 
Hoon Park, the Republic of Korea’s Minister 
of Commerce and Industry, helped some of 
his audience understand the war in Viet 
Nam a little better when he spoke here the 
other day. 

‘Addressing himself to “those Americans 
who are torn by sincere and troubling doubts 
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as to the values of a continuing war against 
communism in far-away Asia, where Ameri- 
can youth again suffer and die for a cause 
whose value some question,” Park said. 

“To these troubled good people, I would 
say ‘Look at Korea today. For Korea is 
yesterday's Viet Nam. The sacrifices which 
you made with us in our war of liberation 
have resulted in the establishment of a 
progressive nation of free people who today 
are proud of their role as your principal 
ally in your continuing commitment to assist 
free peoples in their desire to remain free. 

Today. 46,000 of the flower of our youth 
our sons—well-trained soldiers, are fighting 
at the side of your sons in Viet Nam. Our 
commitment of men to the effort in Viet 
Nam percentagewise is about equal to yours. 
Additionally, we have sent 10,000 engineers 
to Viet Nam... our soldiers and techni- 
clans are also serving as diplomats. They 
are explaining to South Viet Nam's people 
that the United States will not impose co- 
lonial rule on Viet Nam because the United 
States has never colonized Korea, although 
U.S. troops have been stationed in our coun- 
try for over 20 years.” 

Korea has become one of our major show 
windows that face the suspicion and hostility 
of a number of Asian nations. It has free 
elections, a free press, constitutional gov- 
ernment, rising gross national product, and 
exports will jump near the half-billion dol- 
lar mark this year, an increase of $100,000,000. 

If South Viet Nam can do as well, by, let's 
say, 1980. 


Henry Stimson and Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my deepest concerns has 
been and will continue to be the con- 
tinued escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
In that regard, the future appears dismal 
at best. There is wide agreement on the 
essential truth that there will be no 
peace in Vietnam without meaningful 
compromise. I direct my remarks to all 
participants engaged in that tragic war 
when I say that the dogmatic, hardline 
attitude which presently prevails must 
give way to meaningful and fruitful com- 
promise. Otherwise, the slaughter of 
friend and foe—including many inno- 
cent civilians—will continue; and, I 
might add, the toll of lives lost will rise 
in direct proportion to the escalation of 
the war and its attendant intensity and 
violence. 

I believe that our country should take 
the initiative in bringing about a solution 
to the hostilities in Vietnam. Yet, un- 
fortunately, there is valid reason for be- 
lieving that we may indeed be closing 
the doors to compromise and modera- 
tion. Iam not alone in maintaining that 
our policymakers are embarking upon a 
still harder and more uncompromising 
line in Vietnam. I would like to share 
with my colleagues an article by a gen- 
tleman who has very aptly expressed 
this same general theme. 

The following commentary was writ- 
ten by Mr. Marshall Windmiller, associ- 
ate professor of international relations, 
San Francisco State College. He is the 
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author of many elucidative commenta- 
ries on both national and international 
issues. 

The article appears on page A1366 of 
the March 16, 1967, issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECÒRD. 


Emi Kajihara Named Hawaii State Winner 
of Betty Crocker Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
take pleasure in reporting that the an- 
nual Betty Crocker Homemaker of To- 
morrow scholarship award in Hawaii has 
been won by Miss Emi Kajihara of Kauai. 

Miss Kajihara, a student of Waimea 
High School, who ranked first among 
1,850 senior girls in 38 of our State’s high 
schools participating in the contest, will 
receive a $1,500 scholarship and an ex- 
pense paid trip to Washington, D.C., and 
Colonial Williamsburg in April. 

This talented young homemaker, who 
is State president of the Future Home- 
makers of America, has also won a first 
prize award in an interior decorating art 
contest. 


As Hawaii's winning Homemaker of 
Tomorrow, Miss Kajihara will now com- 
pete with young homemakers from the 
other 49 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia for the national All-American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow honors. 

I look forward to welcoming Miss Kaji- 
hara to Washington during her trip next 
month, and I am pleased to extend con- 
gratulations to this outstanding young 
homemaker and wish her the best of suc- 
cess in the national contest and in all 
her future endeavors. 


An article about Miss Emi Kajihara, 
Hawaii's 1967 Homemaker of Tomorrow, 
which appeared in the Friday, March 17, 
1967, issue of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
is submitted for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, 
Mar. 17, 1967 


Kavar GRL Is STATE WINNER OF 
HOMEMAKER SCHOLARSHIP 


Emi Kajihara of Waimea high school, 
Waimea, Kauai, has been named the 1967 
State Betty Crocker Homemaker of Tomor- 
row for Hawall. She will receive a $1,500 
scholarship from General Mills. Emi ranked 
first among 1,850 senior girls in 88 of the 
state’s high schools participating in this 
year's Search. 

Julie Elizabeth Fleece, Kalani high school, 
Honolulu, was awarded second honors in the 
state and will receive a $500 scholarship. 

Honorable mention went to: Adele Kimie 
Kimura, Kaimuki high school; Pearl P, I. 
Yee, McKinley high school, and Barbe Anne 
King, Arthur W. Radford high school, 

Awards were based on the 138th annual 
written Betty Crocker Knowledge and Atti- 
tude examination, prepared and scored by 
Science Research Associates, Chicago. En- 
rolled for the examination on Dec. 6, 1966, 
were 581,334 senior class girls in 14,753 of 
the nation’s high schools. 
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Miss Kajihara now is eligible, with home- 
Makers from the other 49 states and the 
District of Columbia, for All-American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow honors. Scores in 
the initial test along with personal observa- 
tion and Interviews during an expense paid 
tour in April to Washington, D.C., and 
Colonial Wiilliamsburg will be factors in 
determining national awards. Faculty ad- 
Visers will accompany each girl on the tour. 

The All-American Homemaker of Tomor- 
Tow for 1967 and runners-up will be an- 
nounced at the annual American Table 
Dinner at Williamsburg. The All-American 

omemaker's scholarship will be increased 
to $5,000 with scholarships for second, third 
4nd fourth place winners being raised to 
$4,000, $3,000 and $2,000, respectively. Each 
State winner's school also will receive a set 
or Encyclopaedia Britannica from Encyclo- 
Paedia Britanica, Inc. 

One of the many highlights of the tour will 

& reception at Washington at which the 
Sirls will act as hostesses for United States 
Senators from their respective states and 
Representatives from their home districts. 

Emi Kajihara, Hawaii's Homemaker of To- 
Morrow, can boast of having won a $300 first 
Prize in an interior decorating art contest as 
Well as being state president of the Future 
Homemakers of America. Her most exciting 
experience was her first trip to the mainland, 

“That was in 1966 when I attended the Na- 
tional Conference of the Future Homemak- 
ers of America in St. Louis, Mo.,“ she said. 

I was terribly impressed by the greatness 
Of almost everything. The conference was 
Well organized, educational, and very inspira- 
tional. The girls I met were so nice and full 
Of the ‘Aloha’ spirit. Something new and 
different could be learned every minute of 
the trip.” 

Emi hopes to attend the University of Ha- 
Wail and major in business administration. 
She likes to wash dishes “because I find this 
duty’ relaxing for me. 

The knack of using good management skills 

the most important ability of a homemak- 
er. in her opinion, because “this enables her 
to meet her needs, goals, and make deci- 
sions,” 

Julie Fleece, Hawall's second winner, also 

as won the National Merit Letter of Com- 
Mendation, and was a semi-finalist for the 
National Honor Society scholarship. She 
Won the Hawaii Junior Miss Pageant, which 
Was her most exciting experience.” 

Now as Hawaii's Junior Miss 1967 I will 
have the opportunity to go to Mobile, Ala., 
and represent my state in America’s Junior 

Pageant, This will be an even more ex- 
Citing and wonderful experience,” 

Julie hopes to attend either Stanford Uni- 
versity or Pomona college to study French 
and possibly Journalism. She enjoys ironing 
and sewing. 


Penury on the High Seas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the New- 
Dort News Daily Press recently published 
® splendid editorial concerning an ad- 
ne made by our distinguished col- 
1 gue, the gentleman from Virginia, the 

fonorable Tuomas N. DOWNING. 

Because I am sure other Members will 
Want to read this editorial, I am insert- 
ing it in the Recorp: 
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PENURY ON THE HIGH SEAS 


The Johnson administration has many 
large goals, reaching into the smallest ham- 
let and toward the moon. We spend vast 
sums for betterment of other nations. But 
in official Washington, there remains a 
strange unawareness of how essential sea- 
power—naval and merchant is to our nation. 

Rep. Thomas N. Downing, has been trying 
for years to break through this barrier of 
obtuseness; the shipping demands of the 
Vietnam war, and accumulated evidence of 
vast progress by the Soviet Union as a sea- 
faring nation, prove his advice should have 
long ago been heeded. 

Monday night the First District representa- 
tive stepped up the urgency of his campaign, 
His address at a meeting of the Fort Eustis- 
Peninsula Chapter, National Defense Trans- 
portation Association evidenced the frustra- 
tion of a man-whose hands are virtually tied 
in the face of impending disaster. 

He cited facts that by now should be 
familiar to every newspaper reader—as Rep- 
resentative Downing said, the Soviet Union 
is “moving with alarming speed and calcu- 
lated efficiency to challenge the United 
States on the seas—militarily and commer- 
cially,” And even in the absence of a vast 
Soviet effort, it would be necessary for the 
United States to revivify a merchant marine 
so insufficient to meet emergency or normal 
peacetime needs, 

And who must bear the major share of 
the blame for letting this crisis develop? 
Again, we quote Mr. Downing: “Frankly, 
little or nothing can be done to reverse the 
declining trend until the President of the 
United States declare without equivocation 
that our nation’s future survival is depend- 
ent upon seapower .. . The buck cannot be 
passed to Congress because it has repeatedly 
said that it would appropriate more money 
for our seapower requirements if the ad- 
ministration would ask for more money. But 
repeatedly the administration has been 
penurious and has failed to request sufficient 
funds to build up our Navy and merchant 
fleets. On the high seas we have penny 
pinching instead of policy.” 

This is indeed a strange attitude by an 
administration which has been anything but 
penurious in response to less vital national 
problems. 


The Poverty War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Newark Evening News of March 16 
carried an excellent editorial entitled 
“The Poverty War.” This article, while 
somewhat critical of past antipoverty 
efforts, expresses the hope that the les- 
sons of the past will not be ignored. 

However, the editorial points out very 
clearly what Republicans have been try- 
ing to bring to the attention of the 
administration since the “war on pov- 
erty” was launched—namely, give local 
organizations more control of the pro- 
gram. 

The editorial supports the Republican 
position that community action pro- 
grams can best be evaluated at the local 
level. It also takes note of the Presi- 
dent's willingness to consolidate and 
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concentrate on areas of established effec- 
tiveness. 

I insert the newspaper editorial in the 
Record and commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

THE Poverty War 

President Johnson's request for $25.6 bil- 
lion to continue the attack on poverty is 
modest. only in terms of what might have 
been. Doubtless the soaring costs of Viet- 
nam have imposed restraints. So has con- 
gressional skepticism about Great Society 
administration, Experience of the last three 
years with garandiose schemes that have 
yielded little practical effect also may have 
had a tempering influence, 

Whatever the reasons, Mr, Johnson's re- 
quests for fiscal 68, up $3.6 billion over last 
year, reflect a willingness to consolidate and 
concentrate on areas of established effective- 
ness. Thus industry-assisted training will 
be sought to provide jobs for 100,000 slum 
residents in the next year. Assistance to 
migratory workers will be extended. Job 
Corps opportunities will be expanded and 
30,000 young people who showed special 
aptitudes will be encouraged to improve their 
skills through the Upward Bound program. 
Head Start, which has had encouraging re- 
sults in cities like Newark, will be extended 
into the lower grades in order to sustain the 
progress made by pre-schoolers from under- 
privileged families. 

One new venture, based on a suggestion 
by Sen. Percy, R-III., calls for $20 million in 
mortgage assistance to help low-income 
families own their own homes, The theory 
behind the program is that ownership de- 
velops a pride and sense of accomplishment 
lacking in instances where federal funds sub- 
sidize low rent. 

Of necessity, the impact of such a pilot 
program on the overall task of slum reha- 
bilitation is bound to be slight. Rather 
than tackle the housing problem head-on, 
the President has taken refuge in another 
extensive study, this one calling for a $20 
million outlay on urban “research.” 

Community action programs can best be 
evaluated at the local level. Mr, Johnson’s 
pledge to give mayors and municipal agencies 
a stronger voice in the application of antl- 
poverty funds provides some indication that 
lessons learned from the false starts of the 
last three years are having some good effect, 


New Hope Leads to New Hope for Mental 
Retardates 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a lot to be learned from the example 
set by a new and small, yet promising 
project in my district. 

I refer to the New Hope Center, a day- 
care and training program for retarded 
children, established last month by the 
Cheshire County Association for Re- 
tarded Children. I had the pleasure of 
visiting New Hope last week and pre- 
senting the children with an American 
flag and, after watching this center in 
operation, I can say it truly represents 
New Hope in the education of the re- 
tarded, a long-neglected field. 

But equally as important in the New 
Hope story is the wonderful community 
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cooperation from so many groups which 
has made this project possible. College 
students and faculty members, church 
volunteers, women’s groups have all given 
a helping hand to aid in the significant 
beginnings of this badly needed center. 

Last month, shortly after the New 
Hope Center opened its doors, the Keene, 
N.H., Evening Sentinel carried a most 
thoughtful and provocative editorial, ex- 
plaining the background of the project 
and its future hopes and dreams. I 
commend this editorial, which follows, to 
my colleagues as a fine description of a 
small, but most important, project: 

New Hore CENTER 


Tacked on the wall near the doorway of 
one of the rooms downstairs in the religious 
education wing of the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Church is a list of instructions. 

The instructions are for volunteers who 
are helping with a new and important proj- 
ect which has nothing to do with the church. 

Instruction Number One is: “Stay calm.” 
There are several more, but the final instruc- 
tion is the same as the first: “Stay calm.” 

A dream that has been dreamed by the 
Cheshire County Association for Retarded 
Children has finally been realized in the New 
Hope Center, a day care and training pro- 
gram for retarded children. 

The project is now in full swing, under 
the professional direction of Mrs. Martin 
Saltz, wife of a faculty member at Keene 
State College. 

So far, seven women, including some from 
the League of Women Voters, have com- 
mitted themselves for specific periods as 
volunteers to help Mrs. Saltz in the patient 
work of teaching nine retarded children 
ranging from 5 to 15 years of age. Several 
students from ESC are also helping with the 
project, along with volunteers from the Uni- 
tarian Church. 

League members and volunteers from 
Task Force Share provide transportation for 
the children, to and from the center, which 
is in operation from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m, each day 
through Friday. 

Mrs. Saltz and members of the county as- 
sociation feel that the present facilities limit 
the program to about 15 children, but that 
there are at least 75 children in the county 
who qualify for the service the program is 
providing. 

In that regard, the project is also func- 
tioning as a registration center for testing 
retarded children of all ages 
county’s retarded can be Identified and test- 
ed, with a view to further development of 
the program. 7 

The association hopes that, from this small 
but significant beginning, full-scale training 
will be developed for the mentally retarded. 

When Mrs. Saltz, a Smith College grad- 
uate, agreed a few weeks ago to assume re- 
sponsibility for the New Hope Center, she 
said, “The children are so eager to begin, 
that it would be difficult not to be excited 
about the prospects of helping them. For 
many, this will be their first real chance.” 

Last week, New Hope's director was more 
excited than ever, because retarded children 
who couldn't hold a pencil when they arrived 
at the training center already had learned 
to print their names. Equally important, a 
series of field trips had exposed the children 
to the public and both the public and the 
children had come through admirably. The 
children had been friendly and gregarious 
and the people they met downtown had not 
been embarrassed, but understanding and 
patient. 

Further, the volunteers at the New Hope 
Center have followed the first and last in- 
struction on the list tacked up near the door 
in the room downstairs in the church. They 
have stayed calm and have learned that 
teaching children who many have thought 


so that the, 
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were unteachable is an exciting and reward- 
ing adventure. 

The New Hope Center could use more vol- 
unteers, The phone number is 352-7005, 


Tribute to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Hermes Tsandikos, of 
Lowell, Mass., has written a moving 
“Tribute to Freedom” which appeared 
in the March 19 edition of the National 
Herald, the Hellenic American World. 
In it he outlines the enormous contribu- 
tions of the Greek heritage to our polit- 
ical and cultural thought. I would like 
to share his statement of pride with my 
colleagues by including it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

TRIBUTE TO FREEDOM 
(By Hermes S. Tsandikos) 
“Earth Render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan Dead! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae.” 
Lorn BYRON. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, the Acropolis of 

America, will once again honor the Com- 


memoration of Greek Independence Day. 


This year will mark the 146th anniversary of 
the independence of Greece. The metro- 
politan city of Lowell and the Hellenes 
throughout the country are proud to honor 
this anniversary for their parents and pro- 
genitors. Two hundred million men and 
women in America share with the people of 
Greece the golden legacy of culture and civyil- 
ization bequeathed by our forebearers from 
the western world, There are no more inde- 
pendent people nor greater lovers of freedom 
than the people of Greece. They are the 
worthy successors to the ancient world of 
Pericles, Aristotle, Socrates, Sophocles, and 
Plato. Greece, a nation slightly larger than 
New York State, gave the western world the 
foundation of its government, architecture, 
philosophy, science and political thought. 
It also gave the West its first Post-War 
victory over communism. 

The gigantic accomplishments of the 
heroic patriots of 1821 are but a continua- 
tion of the tenacious esteem in which the 
Greeks of ancient times hold thelr country. 
Yes, they struggled and fought for their 
independence from the Turks 146 years ngo. 
It was 146 years ago, on March 25, 1821, that 
Bishop Germanos raised the standard of the 
Cross at Patras, Greece, (at the Monastery of 
Aghia Lavra) and declared that henceforth 
Greece would be free from the Ottoman 
Turkish rule. 
sparked the Greek revolution, resulting in 
freedom for all Hellenes. It was almost 400 
long years of agony, suffering and enslave- 
ment under the yoke and obedience of one 
of the most brutal conquerors the world 
has even known, when a handful of oppressed 
yet courageous people took up arms to wage 
war for seven long years against the fifty 
million Mohammedans of the Strong Turk- 
ish Empire. Inspired by the Hellenic stand- 
ards at Marathon and Salamis, the gallant, 
courageous and brave patriots of 1821 pro- 
ceeded to show the world that courage was 
indeed a word of Greek invention, and that 
they lived their motto of or Death” 
to the fullest. They lived years of suffering 


This was the signal which 
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and sacrifice, treachery, despair and heroism. 
But the Greeks are used to fighting. They 
fought for their independence in 1821 and 
won, after having fought two losing battles: 
one with the Romans in 46 B.C. and the other 
one with the Ottoman Turks in 1453. 
Greece Is always in battle with unbelievable 
courage, never knowing what the outcome 
will be. Fighting defensively against 
barbaric nations, Greece has and will always 
carry her banner high, to preserve her liberty 
no matter what crises arise, no matter what 
the size will be. Greece's national anthem 
will echo across the world "Se Gnorizo Apo 
Tin Copsi,” (I know Thee by the Sword). 
The sacred bones are many of those who 
through the centuries fought gallantly so 
that Greece may survive as a free nation. 

Blue and White symbolizing the colors of 
the Greek flag and bourtonniers blossomed 
will be worn on March 25th. Children from 
the Hellenic-American schools across the 
land will sing and recite poems commem- 
orating this anniversary and following the 
raising of the Greek flag. ‘The flag of Greece 
will be waving right next to Old Glory at 
City Hall in Lowell, and this in itself is 
always an impressive sight. 

As an ageless example of unconquerable 
spirit and soul does Greece stand today. It 18 
a blessing to the world that there is in one 
corner of the globe, a country of people who 
have held Liberty and Freedom as the sacred 
trust of all people. The Greeks have proven 
fearless, tireless, proven ready for sacrifice 
that their children might enjoy a brilliant 
and lustrous day. Greece has been an ally 
of the United States in two wars. For even 
today they are fighting for the Independence 
of Cyprus, to be recognized as a part of the 
Greek nation, 

Greece is the mother country of freedom 
and knowledge, and each of us in the Western 
World is her son or daughter no matter what 
our national origin may be. Con an 
F. Bradford Morse of Lowell who says, “It is 
fitting to say, as I have always sald, that true 
freedom—true democracy—finds its heritage 
and roots in Greece.“ Greece has taught us 
as no other nation has, the true dignity of 
the human character, the truth of learning. 
the true inspiration of art, the true glory of 
freedom and the true democracy which we in 
this modern age practice. Greece's contribu- 
tions to civilization have enriched the cen- 
turies which have passed and the nations 
which have flourished since first Greece held 
aloft the flaming torch of democracy. Con- 
gressman John Brademas (D. Ind.) first 
member of Congress of Greek descent, says, 
“Let us learn the lessons of freedom, of excel- 
lence, of education, of public service which 
we have learned from Ancient Greece. Let 
us never break the thread that binds tbe 
cradle of democracy, Greece to its greater 
home, the United States of America.” 

Greece! How she tried to discover hap- 
piness in the pursuit of beauty and truth. 


‘The American people salute Greece's vallant 


and worthy heirs to the Greek traditions. 
But, Greek-Americans will never forget 
names like: President James Monroe, = 
dent John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay and Edward Everett, who so gal- 
lantly championed the cause of Greek Free- 
dom in the halls of Congress. Edward Eve- 
rett professor of Greek at Harvard University 
was the first American to sponsor the cause 
of Greck liberty. Stupendous Everett, a man 
of strong convictions and contributions was 
determined not only to make speeches Tor 
Hellas, but to act. Others who offered their 
lives for the freedom of Hellas: Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, Jonathan Miler, Colonel George 
Garvis, Lord Byron and John R. Stuyvesant- 
There were 2 Englishmen and 2 Prench- 
men and soon the great European 
swung their weight behind the fighting Hel- 
lenes and the cause of freedom ed. 
And a gentle American woman, who was pro- 
claimed by the Government of Greece as an 
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honorary citizen of Athens, Edith Hamilton, 
done of the great classical scholars of our 
country. 

Happy is the man who has the good 
fortune to sail the Aegean Sea with all her 
beautiful islands before dying!—Zito Hellas! 
(Long live glorious Greece.) 


L.B.J.: A Forthright President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
Gent Johnson’s career in public service 
exemplifies, in the poet's words: 


That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


None of us will ever agree with all of 
the decisions of this or any other Presi- 
aent, but no one can accuse Lyndon 

ohnson of failing to be decisive. 

I commend to the attention of our 
tpleagues the following commentary on 

© President's attitude toward public 
se which appeared in the March 13, 
5 67, edition of the New York World 

Oural Tribune. 
L. B. J.: A FORTHRIGCHT PRESIDENT. 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

WasHINcTon.—Whatever the historians say 
ms ut Lyndon Baines Johnson, they will not 
tee that he was a lazy, or unimagina- 
idee or gutless President. Never has a pres- 
2 flooded the Congress with so many 
beine en and bilis that affected the well- 

ing of so many people. 
de e record is going to show that no presl- 

nt ever defied so many taboos, challenged 

soap prejudices, corralled so many sacred 
sou 

Priviiepes, ght to abridge so many special 

His recent proposals to alter our Selective 
is ice System, so as to wipe out injustices, 

but the latest of an endless stream of such 
Proposals. 

8 our country isn’t really much more 
5 than it was in 1863 when Congress 
K ted à conscription program under which 
ty could buy his way out of the draft 
maso Ting the government $300. Maybe s 

jority of our people still believes that a 
se ra must preserve its elite (meaning those 
“eee enough to be born to parents who 
“lence and can afford college) and use its 
ha er" mortals as cannon fodder. So per- 

Pe the lottery draft that the President has 

ee for will be blocked by Congress. But 
— President has had the courage to put the 

auenge before the nation, 
ust as he had the courage, in his message 
Children and Youth, to ask that states 
compelled to pay to dependent children 
itate fe the amount of money that the 
200 themselves have sald is the minimum 

3 ed tor human subsistence, 

bee as he had the fortitude to go back 
tar Stubborn, “backlashish” 
feide ots civil rights proposals in the 
andi of racial discrimination in housing, 

25 u the selection of juries, 
wi ust as he fought publicly, and apparently 
Sori Success, for a consular treaty with the 
men Union at a time when some congress- 

Preferred the emotional cliches that give 
ana Muslon of advanced anti-communism 
an higher patriotism. 
aha us he courted the enmity of the food 
in other industries by pressing for truth 

Packaging,” and “truth in jending“ laws 


on 
be 
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and other messages to protect the consumer 
from merchandising tricks. 

Just as he aroused the ire of the auto- 
mobile industry with his auto safety pro- 
posais; and is antagonizing a far wider 
epectrum of industry by asking nationwide 
standards to combat air pollution; and has 
irritated- the textile industry by seeking 
restraints on flammable materials; and the 
natural gas industry by attacking the pipe- 
lines that move gas at dangerously high 
pressures; and the medical industry by seek- 
ing Food and Drug Agency safeguards against 
such devices as X-ray equipment that gives 
overdoses of radiation, or defective screws 
that are used to hook up hips, or artificial 
eyes that are improperly made, 

And Johnson had the forthrightness to tell 
Americans how much they would have to 
surrender in money and old prejudices if 
they want to reduce crime and make their 
streets safe—even though the public might 
have preferred a promise of a cheaper“ 
panacea, such as “tougher police action.“ 

With newspapers, TV and radio constantly 
reminding us of Viet Nam and other things 
that arouse tempers and fears, it is hard to 
maintain a perspective where this man John- 
son is concerned. 

But it may be reckoned as one of the great 
political feats of all time that he moved 50 
boldly against custom and vested interest 
in areas of business, race, public welfare and 
social philosophy without producing an em- 
bittered army of Johnson-haters comparable 
to the Roosevelt-haters of the 1930s. 


The Necessity of the National 
Teachers Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the February 19, 1967, Boston 
Sunday Advertiser published an article 
in which Massachusetts educators 
backed the President in advocating the 
appropriation of more funds to expand 
the National Teachers Corps. The ad- 
vantages which the expansion of this 
program would bring to our young peo- 
ple cannot be ignored. I am sure that 
all of my colleagues are aware of the 
fact that the purpose of this program 
is to alleviate the acute teacher short- 
ages in underprivileged urban areas. 
The following statements explaining the 
necessity of the National Teachers 
Corps are very well expressed and I hope 
that this body will give this article its 
careful consideration: 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ Corps SEEKS $48.5 MIL- 
Lrion—Epucators Here Une US. OK 
FUNDS 

(By John Hickey) 

Leading educators in Massachusetts have 
joined in backing President Johnson's efforts 
to expand the National Teachers’ Corps by 
persuading Congress to approve an appropri- 
ation of $48,500,000. 

The corps, set up to train more teachers 
to instruct children living in depressed areas, 
was established two years ago as another 
weapon in the war on poverty. 

The goal is to turn out a large number of 
young people with a sincere desire to help 
culturally deprived children from slum areas 
by teaching in their schools and working 
with them on social problems, It is hoped 
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many young college graduates who have ma- 
jored in such subjects as sociology or psy- 
chology will accept this challenge to do 
something meaningful for a group of stu- 
dents who frequently drop out of school or 
become juvenile delinquents. 

Following the inauguration of the federal 
program, a Massachusetts Teachers’ Corps 
was set up here last August by Gov. Volpe 
and the Legislature. It is now taking shape. 

As Congress pondered the administration's 
request for the $48.5 million appropriations, 
statements in favor of the NTC's goals were 
voiced here by three prominent educators. 

By Wiiliam H. Ohrenberger, Superinten- 
dent, Boston School System: 

“We in the Boston public schools are 
hoping that the present efforts of the John- 
son Administration to expand the National 
Teachers’ Corps program will make it possible 
to carry out the original goals in this legis- 
lation. 

“The principal aim was to tap a source of 
teachers previously unavailable to us, that is, 
the group of college graduates whose studies 
had not been education-oriented; and in this 
way to recruit teachers for an urban system. 

“It is our hope that by getting practical 
teaching experience in the Boston schools, 
these prospective teachers would absorb the 
practical know-how of a large school system 
and, in deprived areas, come up against such 
special problems as that raised by the ex- 
ceptional mobility of pupils whose families 
move about the country more frequently 
than more stable households. 

“I would be less than frank if I claimed 
that all the hopes we held at the start of 
this cooperative program last September— 
principally that we expect to gain a group of 
specially-trained, dedicated new teachers for 
hard-core, underpriviledged areas—havye been 
realized. 

But I am hopeful that, if some problems 
are lroned out and experiences of the past 
are used to correct present difficulties, the 
National Teachers’ Corps can make a sub- 
stantial contribution by providing a hitherto 
unavailable supply of trained teachers for 
urban systems.” 

By Dr. Owen B. Kiernan, State Commis- 
sioner of Education: 

“We are pleased to note that, consistent 
with the National Teachers’ Corps program, 
we in Massachusetts enacted a similar law 
last August. 

“Both are intended to provide a unique 
and valuable source of potential teachers 
who are urgently needed, particularly in our 
suburban communities, 

“Out of these national and state programs 
we hope to add to our existing corps of 
dedicated urban teachers a new group who 
will be equipped to combine the advantages 
of a deep understanding of urban social and 
economic problems with a concern for the 
direct, down-to-earth problems and needs of 
those who are frequently overwhelmed by 
city life. 

“This new type of specialist will couple 
his personal concern for these young people 
with knowledge of the new teaching tech- 
niques and skills. He-will thereby be able to 
help disadvantaged children achieve learn- 
ing goals which we believe would be impossi- 
ble without this new kind of approach. 

“There is no question in my mind that 
without the introduction of the National 
Teachers’ Corps and our own State Corps, 
along with other special efforts to help the 
disadyantaged, thousands of our young peo- 
ple would fall by the wayside as school drop- 
outs, delinquents or failures in other ways.” 

By William G. Saltonstall, chairman, State 
Board of Education; 

“T am a strong supporter of the principles 
of the National Teacher's Corps and I would 
like to see it expanded. 

“This is the kind of work which many 
veterans of the Peace Corps, having com- 
pleted their work with that organization, 
may well be willing to tackle, 
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“At the Fort Rodman Job Corps Center 
in New Bedford, where I am director, I see 
many boys who have dropped out of high 
school and whom these NTC teachers hope- 
fully may be able to help. 

“Many left school because they were not 
interested in the studies—or because nobody 
in their school was interested in them. 
There is a tremendous need now to do right 
by them. 

“Like anything else, this program is going 
to cost money and it would seem prudent 
after the corps is in operation for two, three 
or five years to make a close check to deter- 
mine whether we are getting a proper return 
for the dollars spent. 

“We shall also have to figure out what 
criteria will be used for measuring the gains 
from this program, so that the voters will 
be able to decide whether they are going 
to buy it on a permanent basis. 

“While we shall have to move cautiously 
and check as we go along, I believe the NTC 
program is going to show that its benefits 
are well worth the millions of dollars to be 


spent.” 


Gen. Edward Martin 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, there appears in today’s Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette an editorial on the 
late Senator and general, Edward Mar- 
tin. Under general leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include that 
editorial about this most distinguished 
gentleman: 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Mar. 20, 1967] 
EDWARD MARTIN 


Few men have lived fuller lives or more 
fruitful public lives than Edward Martin, 
whose death yesterday ended a career that 
embraced some 60 years of public service. 

Mr. Martin served Pennsylvania as a soldier 
in all grades from private to general. His 
career in government—as state auditor gen- 
eral, treasurer, adjutant general and gover- 
nor—was capped by 12 years in the United 
States Senate, from which he retired in 1958. 

Those and other positions of public trust 
were filled with dignity and integrity. Ed- 
ward Martin was a fine gentleman and we 
never knew him to do or say an unkind thing. 

His term as Governor of Pennsylvania, 
during wartime 1943-47, seems in retrospect 
to have been a fiscal model. Building on 
an $18 million surplus inherited from the 
administration of Arthur James, Governor 
Martin cut taxes, increased payments to the 
schools, increased aid to hospitals, paid off 
an inherited General State Authority debt 
and turned over to the administration of 
James H. Duff some $200 million in cash in 
both the general and road funds. 

While the Martin Administration was not 
in wartime subjected to the tremendous 
pressures for non-military spending that fol- 
lowed World War II, he nevertheless made 
an enviable fiscal record. It seems unlikely 
to be duplicated within our time. 

Mr. Martin took from Harrisburg to Wash- 
ington his distaste and fear of deficit spend- 
ing but it didn't do him or the nation much 
good. Shortly before his retirement from the 
Senate he was warning that “inflation is a 
more serious threat than depression. And 
it is a damn sight more dangerous than 
Russian bombs.“ 
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Unfortunately, few people in positions of 
influence pay much attention anymore to 
that sort of talk. Edward Martin belonged 
to a generation that believed in pay-as- 
you-go and living within one’s means. Many 
of us may yet live to learn that he was so 
right. 

But right or wrong, he was a good man 
and should be mourned widely by the people 
he served so long and so faithfully. 


The 10th Anniversary of Law Day, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, law is basic to the idea of 
American democracy; it provides us with 
both order and liberty. But it is ef- 
fective only to the extent that it is con- 
tinuously and faithfully observed by all. 
It is fitting, therefore, that we set aside 
1 day each year to focus our attention 
on the importance of law to all Amer- 
icans. May 1 is the 10th anniversary of 
Law Day, U.S.A. In recognition of that 
day, the President has issued the follow- 
ing proclamation, which I include under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD: 


Law Day, U.S.A., 1967 


(Proclamation 3770, by the President of the 
United States of America) 

May lst is the tenth anniversary of Law 
Day, U.S.A. The theme of Law Day, 1967 is, 
in the words of Theodore Roosevelt: “No 
man is above the law and no man is below 
it." 

Again we remind ourselves that law, and 
respect for law, is central to the idea of 
American democracy. Free government 
could not exist, said Justice Taney, without 
ready obedience of the law. 

Thus all who cherish freedom should also 
cherish law. Liberty and law abide together. 
In that bond is the foundation of our 
liberties. 

I ask every American to take the law into 
his heart—not into his hands. I ask not 
blind obedience, but enlightened obedience. 
I ask patience too, for the law, like our 
times, will and must change. But America’s 
fidelity to law must be eternal. 

I ask every American to respect the law, 
and to respect also the men who are pledged 
to its enforcement. And of those who wear 
the badge, I ask an equal respect both for 
the law and for the rights of the people they 
are sworn to protect. 

As your President, I can ask no less than 
the young lawyer Lincoln in 1838: 

“Let every American, every lover of liberty 
remember that to violate the law is 
to trample on the blood of his father, and 
to tear the charter of his own and his chil- 
dren's liberty. 

“Let reverence for the laws. . . be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in col- 
leges; let it be written in primers, spelling 
books, and in almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative 
halls, and enforced in courts of justice .... 

“Let it become the political religion of the 
nation; and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay of 
all sexes, and tongues and colors and condi- 
tions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars.” 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby request the observance of Monday, 
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May 1, 1967, as Law Day in the United States 
of America. 

I urge the people of the United States to 
observe Law Day with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and by reaffirming their commitment to 
freedom and the supremacy of law in our 
lives. I especially urge that the schools, 
civic and service organizations, public bodies, 
courts, the legal profession, and the media 
of information assist in sponsoring and par- 
tlolpating in appropriate observances. 

I also call upon public officials to display 
the America flag on public buildings on that 
day as requested by the Congress. 

In witness whereof, I haye hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this tenth 
day of March in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and ninety-first. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Tue Warre House, Washington, D.C. 
By the President, 
Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
[F.R. Doc. 67-2939; Filed, Mar. 14, 1967; 
2:19 p.m.] 


Sea Power Champion Promoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that his many friends on Capitol Hill 
were pleased to hear that the President 
had nominated Vice Adm. John S. Mc- 
Cain, Jr., for four-star rank and was 
planning to assign him as Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe. This 
is one of the most important and sensi- 
tive commands in the Navy and we are 
fortunate to have a man of Admiral Mc- 
Cain’s proven diplomatic and military 
abilities in the assignment. 

A most interesting editorial in the 
March 1, 1967, issue of the San Diego 
Union, pays a deserved tribute to Ad- 
miral McCain's many fiine qualities. It 
is a pleasure to bring this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House. 
The editorial follows: 

SEA Power CHAMPION PROMOTED 

President Johnson's announcement that 
he is nominating Vice Admiral John S. 
McCain Jr., USN, for promotion to the four- 
star rank of full admiral will be enthusiastic- 
ally received throughout our naval forces. 

He is a sailor's sailor. Those who have 
served with him, or knew him even indi- 
rectly, know he embodies the attributes of 
leadership that have been the hallmark of 
our great naval leaders since the days of 
John Paul Jones. 

Admiral McCain has that rare quality of 
inspiring and motivating a crew merely by 
his presence aboard. Officers and enlisted 
men know that he is a capable professional. 
He knows the sea and he knows the fighting 
business. Few in our Navy have had such 
varied command at sea—from leftover World 
War I subs to modern task forces. 

Naval men also know he is unfailingly 
considerate of those who serve under him. 
He knows that loyalty goes both up and down 
the chain of command. They also know 
that, with all his human qualities, he is a 
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strict disciplinarian. He runs a taut ship— 
and a happy ship. 

For good reason there is a persistent sus- 
Picton among Navy men that Admiral 
McCain's middle Initial—S—stands for “sea 
Power." He is recognized as one of the most 
&rticulate, effective, and informed advocates 
Of U.S. sea power our nation has produced. 

Although a vigorous fighter for keeping our 
Naval power the strongest in the world, he 18, 
as a fighting man, a team player. He knows 
the need for keeping the other services 
Strong, too. Repeatedly, in joint operations 
he has demonstrated an unusual ability to 
understand and work with air and ground 
forces. 

In his present position as Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg's military adviser at the 
United Nations, Admiral McCain has dem- 
Onstrated a firm grasp of international pol- 
icy matters. Additionally, he serves as com- 
Mander, Eastern Sea Frontier. 

But, with all these exceptional qualifica- 
tions, the thing that has won him such high 
admiration, among the military and civilians, 
is his frankness. Those who ask his opinion 
get it. And, it won't be tailored to what the 
boss thinks. 

In seeing Vice Admiral McCain put on the 
four stars of full admiral, those who serve 
With our fleets throughout the world realize 
that hard work, devotion to our country, be- 
lief in the Navy in which one serves, profes- 
Sional ability, loyalty to subordinates and 
Seniors, and straightforward frankness are 
Still assets, not obstacles, along the pathway 
to high command. 

President Johnson and Secretary of De- 
dense Robert S. McNamara, who closely con- 
trols promotions to high rank, is to be com- 
mended for recognizing Admiral McCain's 
Qualities of leadership. By promoting him 
to four stars, Secretary McNamara has shown 
that he values independence of thought 
Above the dangerous conformity of “yes- 

In his new assignment Admiral McCain 
Will be commander in chief, U.S. Naval 
Forces, Europe. He will have responsibility 
Tor all U.S. nayal forces in Europe, including 
the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

His appointment augurs well for efficiency 
and stability of seapower in the North At- 

tic Treaty Organization at a time when 
the alliance Is under severe stress. 

Acmtral McCain's promotion is good for 
the country, the Department of Defense, and 
the Navy. 


Action for the 18-Year-Old Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a 
Month ago today I introduced a resolu- 
tion providing that— 

The right to vote of citizens of the United 

tes who have attained the age of 18 years 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of age. 


Many of my colleagues have intro- 
duced similar bills during this Congress. 

In a statement on the floor of this 
body at the time I introduced House 
Joint Resolution 348, I said: 

American youth today is well-informed, 
Well-versed in the American political proc- 
ess. and eminently qualified to participate 
in that process through voting. 


I noted also that the many young peo- 
ble to whom I talked during my last 
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campaign “displayed a strong interest 
in the affairs of their city, their State 
and their Nation, and expressed a keen 
desire to demonstrate their sense of re- 
sponsibility by voting.” 

As evidence of the strong desire our 
young citizens feel to participate in our 
democratic processes through voting, I 
include in the Recorp at this point an 
article by Robert Johnson, from the 
Pittsburgh Press of March 16, 1967, 

The article concerns the formation of 
an organization of Pittsburgh high 
school students, their parents and their 
teachers, called Make It 18. The or- 
ganization, dedicated to seeing that the 
voting age is lowered to 18, is less than 
2 weeks’ old, and already has more than 
120 members. 

I urge my colleagues to read Mr. 
Johnson's article to see what compelling 
arguments these articulate young people 
present for lowering the voting age to 18. 

The article follows: 

Vore at 18 Bip Has PERSONAL TOUCH 

(By Robert Johnson) 

Mike Waligorski will be 18 years old next 
August and a most welcome birthday present 
as far as he's concerned, would be the right 
to vote. 

Mike, a senior at South High School, is 
president of “Make It Eighteen,” a group of 
students, parents and teachers dedicated to 
lowering the voting age. 

A PAST START 

Only a week old, the organization boasts 
a membership of more than 120. 

“Of course we all feel that if you're old 
enough to fight and die for your country 
you're old enough to vote,“ Mike said. “But 
there are other considerations.” 

“The population is growing younger,” he 
said, “Everything is getting younger. 
Youth is taking over anyway and pretty soon 
we're going to have to vote.” 

“I'd like to vote because I'd like to have a 
say in what's going on,” Mike said. “I don't 
like to be left out.” 

The vice president of the organization, 
Mike Zizis, 18, a senior, insisted: 

“We're not the future generation. We're 
the now generation. 

“We're tired of leaving everything up to 
other people and having them tell us 
whether we can breathe and what todo, We 
deserve a chance to prove our maturity in a 
world of fast-maturing attitudes.” 

Secretary Mary Jane Stelmach, 16, a junior, 
said “the voting age should be changed be- 
cause- most students get thelr training for 
voting in high school.” 

“If there's a three-year pause before they 
can vote they forget what they’ve learned,” 
she said. “If you have the training you 
should be able to use it.” 

WHERE IDEA ORIGINATED 

The idea for “Make It Eighteen” originated 
in the classroom of Robert E. Wright, an 
lith and 12th grade history and English 
teacher at South High. 

“We were talking about voting a couple 
of weeks ago,“ Mr. Wright said, “and one of 
the students asked, ‘Why can't we vote?’ 

“I told them it's the law. I told them 
the only thing they could do was change 
the law by amending the State or Federal 
Constitutions, 

There's a bill in Congress which would 
lower the voting age to 18, so we decided to 
attack on both the State and Federal levels.” 

RECEIVED APPROVAL 

Before the students could organize and 
solicit funds, however, their project had 
to receive the approval of Principal John M. 
McLaughlin, 

“As a matter of personal feeling I don't 
think the idea has any merit,” Dr, McLaugh- 
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lin said in autborizing the project. “I don't 
agree with them, but I think they're en- 
titled to their opinions.” 

. “We've been organized about a week now,” 
said Mr. Wright. “Our biggest. problem is 
funds. There's a fee of 15 cents a year so it 
took 100 members to get $15.” 

“We placed an ad in The Press which cost 
29.79 and rented a post office box for three 
months at $1.50 a month,” he said. That 
was the end of our $15." 

The ad first appeared in the personal sec- 
tion of The Press want ads Saturday and 
ran through yesterday. 

“So far we've enrolled over 100 students 
and 20 adults and we've only been on this for 
a few days.“ Mr. Wright said. 


Changes in the Draft Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
. OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few people who would disagree with the 
contention that there should be changes 
in the present draft laws. The problem 
is more one of deciding which suggested 
changes should be enacted. Numerous 
reports have been drafted and received 
varying public response. The Minneap- 
olis Star feels that the ideas put forward 
by the commission headed by Burke 
Marshall and the suggestions sent to 
Congress by President Johnson have con- 
siderable merit. I recommend their edi- 
torial to the Members of the House for 
their reading. 

The editorial follows: 

WHEN Nor Att SERVED 


Sometimes it is worth letting a problem 
build up until it becomes a really big one. 
Then there is a chance of getting a really big 
solution. 

This is, surely, the lesson of our experience 
with the draft. Selective Service was out- 
moded during the Korean emergency. It 
needed revision when Congress extended it 
almost without debate in 1953. Its problems 
were still more apparent when the Depart- 
ment of Defense ducked the issue in 1965, 
But now the report of the commission 
headed by Burke Marshall, and the immedi- 
ate follow-up actions by President Johnson, 
have produced an excellent report and a 
reform that is, almost certainly, better than 
the improvements we could have had by 
moving piecemeal. 

The central decision is, of course, the deci- 
sion to take the youngest—rather than the 
oldest—men first, This will vastly reduce 
the disruption which military service, or the 
threat of military service, has been creating 
in young men's lives, careers and families. 

This policy will produce, everyone recog- 
nizes, substantially more men than are 
needed for military service. In the past, 
liberal use of student and occupational de- 
ferments—available particularly to the 
upper-income classes—has “soaked up” the 
excess. Manpower. Now deferments are to 
be cut back, and the crucial choice as to 
“who goes” made, instead, by a system of 
random selection in which ereryone, and 
every group, will have an equal chance of 
being drawn. 

The President has not, to be sure, fully 
grasped the nettle presented by the issue of 
college deferments, Though the majority 
on the commission argued—convincingly, we 
thought—that the system will not be needed 
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to assure the country a flow of trained man- 
power, Mr. Johnson chose to pass the ques- 
tion to Congress. He has, however, ended 
what may be called “the permanent defer- 
ment.“ With deferments no longer avall- 
able for post-graduate work and after that 
for occupation and fatherhood, many young 
men now may well decide to take their 
training before college. 

Congress needs now to complete the ex- 
cellent work the commission and the Presi- 
dent have begun, 


To Help Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent editorial on the subject of Presi- 
dent Johnson's proposal to increase U.S. 
assistance to Latin America, Newsday, of 
Long Island, N.Y., says: 

This additional money is intended to help 
the 20 nations of Latin America to help 
themselves, and that is the way our aid 
funds ought to be spent. 


The views of the editors of this news- 
paper will be of interest to our colleagues. 
I submit the editorial from Newsday en- 
titled "To Help Themselves” for inclusion 
in the Recorp: 

To HELP THEMSELVES 


President Johnson has asked Congress to 
approve a $1.5 billion increase in ald to 
Latin America over the next five years, sup- 
plementing the $1 billion invested annually 
by the United States since the Alliance for 
Progress was created in 1961. This addi- 
tional money is intended to help the 20 
nations of Latin America to help them- 
selves, and that is the way our aid funds 
ought to be spent. 

The President also has made public the 
text of a draft resolution, hopefully for con- 
gressional approval, supporting the concept 
of a Latin American Common Market and 
the channeling of United States aid through 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
‘These actions will most certainly strengthen 
the President's hand when he meets with 
other presidents of the Western Hemisphere 
at Punta del Este, Uruguay, April 12-14. 
Significantly, it was at Punta del Este that 
the Alliance for Progress came into being. 

Secretary of State Rusk, yesterday, told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. . . the 
President wants to be able to say that if 
other nations of the hemisphere take the 
steps that they themselves have proposed, the 
United States will be prepared to work with 
them in partnership. In proportion to what 
we expect the Latin American nations to un- 
dertake, our contribution would be small, 
but it would be of crucial importance.” 

The added money still will not solve the 
vast problems of population growth and 
poverty in Latin America. But the proposal 
underlines the preference of this country for 
self-help rather than subsidies. Similarly, a 
Latin American Common Market, if ap- 
proved, should be considered only a step, 
rather than an end in itself. What is needed, 
and what must come, is a Hemisphere Com- 
mon Market, including the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, Let that final 
step come soon! 
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Merchant Shipbuilding in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr, ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
present state of the U.S. shipbuilding 
industry and our merchant marine is a 
matter of serious concern for all of us. 
The importance and nature of this prob- 
lem was very well stated in a recent 
speech by Mr. Edwin M. Hood, president 
of the Shipbuilders Council of America, 
before the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Department at a seminar in Washington 
last week. 

Mr. Hood noted: 

For too long, the merchant shipbuilding 
effort of our nation has been static—tespite 
overwhelming evidence of creeping vessel 
obsolescence on the American Merchant 
Marine. 


He pointed out: 

Largely as a result of tremendous strides 
in modernization of shipyard facilities and 
improved techniques, selling prices of U.S. 
built ships are today still about 15 percent 
below the levels which prevailed in 1958. 


As one approach to this problem Mr. 
Hood suggested a building program of 50 
merchant ships a year which would 
assure a significant revitalization of our 
merchant fleets. 

I believe that Mr. Hood’s remarks 
should be given earnest consideration, 
and I am therefore inserting them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Speech By EDWIN M. Hoop, PRESIDENT, SHIP- 
BUILDERS CoUNCIL OF AMERICA, BEFORE 
SHIPBUILDING SEMINAR, AFL-CIO MARI- 
TIME TRADES DEPARTMENT, STATLER-HILTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., Mancn 16, 1967 
I particularly appreciate this opportunity 

to address your seminar on “Shipbuilding 

1967—Year of Decision.” We of the ship- 
yard industry share your hope that a pru- 
dent and wise decision to govern future 

U.S. shipbuilding and maritime programs 

will be made during the coming months. It 

is long overdue, We share your hope that 
the threatened loss of job opportunities for 
skilled workers in the shipyards—and in sup- 

industries and activities through- 
out the entire country—will not materialize. 

But that is exactly the type of a decision 

which certain public officials and others 

would now foist upon you and our industry. 

The growth, prosperity and utilization of 
U.S. shipyards is a matter in which labor 
and management have a proper and con- 
tinuing interest. But these desirable ob- 
jectives of growth, prosperity and utiliza- 
tion will never be achived by implementing 
the recommendations of those who adyo- 
cate—elther directly or indirectly or ob- 
tusely—the foreign construction of U.S. 
flag merchant ships. While practically 
every principal maritime nation in the world 
is at this precise moment engaged in 
strengthening and encouraging its domestic 
shipbuilding industry, it is alarming to ob- 
serve the gyrations of our own government 
in the opposite direction. 

Proposals for building U.S. flag merchant 
ships abroad have always been surrounded 
by much illusion and wishful thinking. 
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This naive infatuation with the myth of 

prices defies logical explanation. 
Should foreign building ever come to pass 
and we sincerely doubt the Congress would 
approve any such move—the real costs of 
U.S. specifications, rigid requirements and 
unique preferences will be clearly demon- 
strated. Long imagined cost savings will 
quickly vanish. In addition, it can be rea- 
sonably expected that foreign prices will 
steadily rise as the specter of an increasing 


volume of U.S. shipbuilding contracts 
develops, 
Invariably, the advocates of building 


abroad assert. that the cost of ship con- 
struction in the United States is too high. 
Of course, U.S. prices are higher than those 
of other countries—primarily because of 
higher labor rates and a much higher stand- 
ard of living. By reason of lower labor 
rates, foreigners are also able to produce 
steel, machine tools, cameras, some elec- 
tronic equipment, toys and other items more 
cheaply. So we are not unique. Nor are 
our yards outmoded—or our workers in- 
fertor. Knowledgeable experts assert that by 
and large, U.S. shipbuilding facilities, tech- 
niques and manpower productivity are equal 
to the balance of the world. There ure 
those who claim we are in general substan- 
tially better than the world average. 

The adyocates of building abroad fre- 
quently say that U.S. built ships cost twice 
as much as foreign built ships or that the 
foreigners can build ships at approximately 
one-half the U.S. price. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that these statements are 
pure conversation. They represent no cer- 
tain contractual offering and no definite 
promise. In fact, we know of no specific 
case where a foreign shipyard—in Japan or 
any other place—has agreed to build an 
American ship to full American specifica- 
tions and standards at a figure reflecting 
any such differential. 

This point was visibly substantiated by the 
bidding which took place last year in con- 
nection with the awards of contracts by the 
Defense Department for small noncombat- 
ant naval vessels to shipyards of the United 
Kingdom. These shipbullding contracts in- 
volve specifications and standards which are 
not customary in other countries—a fact 
which was illustrated by the competitive 
bidding which took place between U.S. and 
U.K. shipyards. British yards underbid U.S. 
yards by 16.9 percent in one instance and 
22.4 percent in another—a long way from 
the much advertised 50 percent price differ- 
ential, 

Any plan contemplating the construction 
of an infinitesimal number of merchant ves- 
sels in U.S. shipyards and the construction 
of vast numbers of ships abroad—under 
governmental sponsorship and based on 
mythical cost savings—such as has been 
publicized recently will ultimately reduce 
the merchant shipbuilding capacity of our 
country to dwarf proportions and circum- 
scribe future market opportunities. Poten- 
tials for greater cost savings—and for utili- 
zation of U.S. facilities and manpower—rest 
not in static or diminished, but in expand- 
ing, markets. 

For too long, the merchant shipbuilding 
effort of our nation has been static—despite 
overwhelming evidences of creeping vessel 
obsolescence in the American merchant 
marine. For some years, the dollar volume 
of Federal expenditures for merchant ship- 
building has been pegged to a predetermined. 
inadequate, fixed sum—despite the fact that 
U.S. shipbuilders have offered a variety of 
recommendations by which more ships could 
be built for the same amount of money or by 
which significant unit cost reductions could 
be achieved. 

Largely as a result of tremendous strides 
in modernization of shipyard facilities and 
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improved techniques, selling prices of U.S. 
built ships are today still about 15 percent 
below the levels which prevailed in 1958. 
This has taken place in the face of steadily 
increasing labor and material costs during 
this period. Few other major American in- 
dustries, particularly those engaged in the 
Production of limited numbers of custom- 
designed units, have succeeded in even hold- 
ing the line in the past 8 years. This unique 
achievement of the U.S. shipbullding indus- 
try. which can be verified by records of the 
Maritime Administration, rarely, if ever, re- 
celves much notice. 

Some shipyard operators: maintain, with 
good reason, that U.S. shipbuilding prices 
utilizing existing facilities, can be reduced 
by 20 to 80 percent below today’s levels with 
More sensible procurement procedures, with 
vessel design geared toward cost saving fea- 
tures and shipbuilding economies, with 
more realistic specifications, and with mul- 
tiple production contracts. 

Many U.S. shipbulilders haye long urged 
More uniformity in ship designs and the 
multiple or series production of near identi- 
Cal ships, but the average contract for mer- 
chant ship construction over the last decade 
in this country has not exceeded 3.4 ships. 
The average order for naval vessels, until 
recently. was not much better. In both 
Cases, the responsibility of the Government 
in the past in limiting the magnitude of 
these contracts and in failing to take ad- 
vantage of the cost economies of scale that 
accompany multiple construction cannot— 
and should not—be swiftly brushed aside, 

But, it is a spokesman for Government 
who would now divert to foreign shipyards 
the necessary volume of contracts and fu- 
ture markets which would make possible 
series or multiple ship construction. Sim- 
Ultaneously, another branch of Govern- 
Ment—the Department of Defense—has 
moved to build identical ships in series pro- 
duction in American shipyards—not in for- 
eign shipyards. Separate contracts of 17 
and 20 ships have already been awarded— 
Others of 80 and 100 each are now in a for- 
mative stage. Obviously, these latter actions 
Were taken only after exhaustive considera- 
tion of all economic and national interest 
factors, and the decision was overwhelmingly 
On the side of U.S. building. 

Similarly, a building program of 50 mer- 
chant ships a year in American yards, such 
as shipbuilders and others have recom- 
mended in the past, would be in the public 
Interest. This number would be consistent 
With projected commercial and defense needs 
for a U.S. flag merchant marine. 50 vessels 
Per year would assure a significant revital- 
ization of both our subsidized and nonsub- 
Sidized fleets. 

Such a program would create a favorable 
environment for U.S. shipyards and their 
employees. It would present a multitude of 
opportunities to demonstrate the optimum 
Capablilties of our shipyards. It makes more 
Sense than diverting predetermined fixed 
Sums of money to the upgrading of small, 
Slow, old, uneconomic vessels in the moth- 

fieets—as is contained in the latest 
Quasi-official maritime policy pronounce- 
ment. 

More significantly, a program of this mag- 
Nitude—foreclosing foreign building—would 
restore public and investor confidence in the 
future for American shipyards and American 
skipping, It would remove the uncertainties 
&bout the future for many U.S. owners who 
contemplate the construction of new ships 
and who have now either postponed or aban- 
doned their plans. It would dispel the fear 
of bankruptcy for those operators who, hav- 
ing invested their money in the construc- 
tion or conversion of ships in U.S. yards, 
Would be unable to compete with lower cost 
foreign built or converted ships. 

The financing of such a program is not be- 
Yond the realm of possibility. It could be 
done without exceeding the monetary ceiling 
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which has apparently been predetermined. 
From information available to us, the most 
recent proposal of the Administration would 
make available for ship construction and 
conversion a total of about $250 million an- 
nually over the next 6 years. That amount 
would cover, at today’s levels, the Govern- 
ment's share in the construction of nearly 
34 ships every year. These ships, Incidental- 
ly, would be more modern and more produc- 
tive than Warbuilt ships rehabilitated from 
the reserve fleet and returned to mothball 
status. These new ships would provide em- 
ployment for 1,000/1,500 seamen—plus mil- 
lions of man-hours in additional shipyard 
work. They would be in active operation 
serving our national needs, 

Surely, the public interest combined with 
a genuine drive for cost savings through 
simplified specification, larger unit contracts, 
different procurement procedures and prac- 
tices, inspections and approvals, contract re- 
quirements and administration, standardiza- 
tion and component uniformity, warrants the 
additional investment to bring the total to 
50 ships. By a realignment of the proposed 
“unlimited” operating aid for foreign built 
ships, this would definitely be possible. The 
vast majority of U.S. shipping operators want 
to build their ships in American shipyards. 
Many would do so immediately if sufficient 
construction funds were available. And 
many would not seek operating subsidies. 

Under the construction amortization 
plan—suggested by the shipbuilders some 
time ago—whereby the annual cost to the 
Government for merchant ship construction 
would be leveled during periods of peak re- 
placement—the average outlay to the public 
treasury for 50 ships could be considerably 
less than $250 million yearly. But this sug- 
gestion has never been adopted. 

Instead, the cry for harmful experimenta- 
tion with foreign building continues. On 
Tuesday of this week, the members of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America reaffirmed 
a consistent policy of opposition to foreign 
building. This policy is based on what we 
consider to be sound principles—relationship 
to balance of international payments, gain- 
ful employment for U.S. workers and indus- 
tries, opportunities for cost reductions 
through series construction of ships in in- 
creasing numbers, continuing advancement 
in the state of the art of shipbuilding, and so 
on—all of which would be adversely affected 
by this latest revival of a proposal which 
completely ignores basic economic facts of 
life. The rationale and motivation of this re- 
vival is hard to fathom, But fail it must, 
and with your help, it will. 


U.S. Travel Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues who are concerned with the 
balance-of-payments problem and with 
the need for a more harmonious rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
friends abroad will be very much inter- 
ested in the dialogue concerning efforts 
being made by the U.S. Travel Service— 
USTS—to bring visitors to our shores. 

My constitutent Sylvan M. Barnet, Jr., 
Deputy Director of USTS under the U.S. 
Department of Commerce has worked 
diligentiy in this field, and I am pleased 
to see the interest being given to the sub- 
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ject by the Journal of Commerce whose 
editorial of February 9 is here included 
and by U.S. News & World Report whose 
article of February 27, 1967, follows: 


[From the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial, Feb. 9, 1967] 


NARROWING THE TRAVEL GAP 


Virtually unnoticed in President Johnson's 
recent Economic Report was an indication 
that the administration plans to step up its 
program to attract more foreign yisitors to 
our shores as a means of reducing the bal- 
ance of payments deficit. 

In discussing the balance of payments 
problem the President said, “The most sat- 
isfactory way to arrest the increasing gap 
between American travel abroad and foreign 
travel here is not to limit the former but 
to stimualte and encourage the latter, I 
shall appoint in the near future a special 
industry-government task force to make 
specific recommendations by May 1, 1967, on 
how the federal government can best stim- 
ulate foreign travel to the United States. 
After a careful review of their advice, I shall 
ask the U.S. Travel Service and other appro- 
priate agencies to take the steps that secm 
most promising," 

Mr, Johnson's move is welcomed even 
though a substantial expansion of our efforts 
in this field has been long overdue. 

We believe the attempt to attract more 
foreign visitors rather than restrict overseas 
trips by Americans is realistic. One of the 
characteristics of an affluent society, such as 
ours, is the desire to travel and learn about 
various cultures. 

From the economic point of view, spend- 
ing by U.S, tourists is a major source of dol- 
lars for many countries. This, in turn, per- 
mits greater purchases of U.S, products than 
otherwise would be the case. 

As other nations improve their standards 
of living they too will desire to travel and 
learn about the “New World.” We should 
effectively exploit this curiosity. 

The economics of the situation demand 
that we do. For the so-called “travel gap” 
is a major component of our balance of pay- 
ments problem and is growing proportion- 
ately each year. 

For example, it is estimated that the na- 
tion’s total travel gap last year was $1.8 
billion. The total balance of payments def- 
icit was estimated at $1.5 billion. In other 
words, if the travel deficit had been in equi- 
librium the nation would have been in a 
surplus picture last year. We don't for a 
moment think that the nation can gets its 
travel expenditures in balance—not for 
many, many years at least. But we do think 
that much more can and must be done. 

Here are some more statistics to put the 
picture in focus. Each year since 1960 the 
travel gap has exceeded $1 billion with the 
figures for the last four years over $1.5 bil- 
lion. For 1966 and 1965 the travel gap ex- 
ceeded the total payments deficit. 

Against this background, government 
moves to cut into this deficit look sad indeed. 
The government took the first step to cut 
into the gap in 1961 when it established the 
U.S. Travel Service (USTS). Unfortunately, 
the Travel Service was not given the tools 
to do the job. The act setting up the USTS 
stipulated that the service could not get 
more than $4.7 million in any one year. This 
is a piddling sum by any stretch of the imag- 
ination. 

And the service has never even received 
the $4.7 million. The most ever granted by 
Congress was $3.35 million in 1963. For the 
past couple of years the agency has received 
only $3 million annually. . 

This is considerably below what other na- 
tions are spending. For example, Canada 
last year spent $8.3 million; Ireland, $5.2 
million, the United Kingdom, $6.5 million 
and Turkey, also $6.5 million. Mexico, Spain 
and Greece also outspent us as did France. 
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When one considers the expenditures as a 
percentage of gross national product the 
comparison becomes even worse. 

The U.S. is not going to cut the travel 
deficit without spending considerable sums. 
At the present time the load is being carried 
by private transportation (the bulk by the 
airlines). These promotional efforts by the 
private sector with the help the USTS has 
been able to give on its small budget have 
done wonders, Since 1961 the number of 
foreign visitors to the U.S. has more than 
doubled from 516,152 to an estimated 1,150,- 
000 last year. This is an outstanding show- 
ing, yet the travel deficit since 1961 has 
grown from $1.2 billion to 81.8 billion, 

It Is obvious that the full backing of the 
U.S. (this means money) is required. 

Rep. Claude Pepper (D-Fis.) has just in- 
troduced a bill under which $10 million a 
year would be spent on the program. We 
think this has considerable merit as a jump- 
ing-off place. Much more to our Uking Is a 

on by Harold Gray, president of Pan 
American World Airways, that USTS receive 
an annual budget of $15 million, 

This is an area where each dollar spent 
will return manyfold. The hard part is to 
get the seed-dollars to plant. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, 
Feb. 27, 1967] 
A DIFFERENT Kinp or SHORTAGE: FOREIGN 
VISITORS 

This year, nearly 9 million visitors from 
other countries are expected to spend 1.6 bil- 
lion dollars traveling in the United States. 

Never before have so many foreigners spent 
so much money in this country. 

This outlook is considered something of a 
triumph for the Government campaign to 
promote foreign travel in the U.S, But there 
is another side to the story, shown in the 
chart on page 99. 

Americans traveling to other countries this 
year are expected to number more than 17 
million, That's roughly two Americans 
traveling elsewhere for every foreign visitor 
traveling here. 

All told, American travelers can be ex- 
pected to spend twice as much in other coun- 
tries as foreign travelers spend in the U.S. 

The difference creates a money problem 
known as the “travel gap.” 

This gap is one of the major reasons why 
the U.S., year after year, runs a deficit in the 
balance of payments. The deficit simply 
means that this country pays out to other 
countries more money than it gets back. 

One important part of the U.S. drive to 
balance its accounts abroad la the campaign 
to close or diminish the “travel gap” by 
attracting more foreign tourists to this 
country. 

That, as the Government has discovered, 
takes a lot of doing. 

It's not only that Americans do more inter- 
national traveling than others. Making mat- 
ters worse, most tourists travel on foreign 
ships and airplanes, That is true of Ameri- 
can travelers as well as those from other 
countries. 

2-billion-dollar gap.“ Add it all up and 
the American travel gap“ is to 
reach 2 billion dollars in 1967. That will be 
a new high, In spite of the progress in at- 
tracting foreign visitors. Contributing to 
the gap this year will be the 1967 world's 
fair—known as “Expo 67“ —in Montreal. 
Many Americans are expected to visit Canada 
for this exposition, 

The simple fact is that American travel 
abroad, like foreign travel here, is breaking 
all records. 

President Johnson, to date, has rejected 
any idea of restricting foreign travel by 
Americans. Instead, he has been supporting 
the efforts of the U.S. Travel Service, which 
was set up in the Department of Commerce 
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in 1961 to encourage foreign tourists to visit 
the US. 

Sald the President in his economic report 
to Congress on January 26: 

“The most satisfactory way to arrest the 
increasing gap between American travel 
abroad and foreign travel here Is not to limit 
the former but to stimulate and encourage 
the latter.” 

Looking for tourists. Now Mr. Johnson is 
taking an additional step by appointing a 
special industry-Government task force to 
make specific recommendations on how the 
Federal Government can best stimulate for- 
eign travel to the U.S. The task force is to 
make a report by May 1. The President will 
review the advice provided by this group, 
then ask the U.S. Travel Service and other 
agencies to take the steps that seem most 
promising. 

In 1966, 7.5 million people from foreign 
countries visited the U.S.—about 6 million 
from Canada and 400,000 from Mexico, The 
number of visitors from overseas totaled 
1,150,000. k 

The U.S. Government had made almost no 
effort to attract foreign tourists until 1961, 
when the balance-of-payments deficit be- 
came critical. The newly created U.S. Travel 
Service set up offices in 11 foreign countries 
to distribute travel folders, answer questions, 
and place advertisements, 

Foreign governments have had such travel- 
promotion units for years. In the U.S, alone, 
those governments have 102 travel offices and 
spend 19 million dollars a year here, 

The U.S. Travel Service operates on & 
budget of 3 million dollars. The Johnson ad- 
ministration is asking for 4.7 million—the 
maximum allowed by present law—but last 
year a request for that amount was pared 
down by Congress. 

Until recently, there had been a wide- 
spread impression in America that relatively 
few foreigners could afford trips to the U.S, 
That once was the case, but prosperity abroad 
has changed things. Market surveys show 
that there are plenty of people in foreign 
countries who could pay for a trip to Amer- 
ica, According to one survey, 21.4 million 
families in foreign lands—more than 13 mil- 
lion of them in Western Europe—are well able 
to finance a journey to the United States. 

Surveys show, too, that foreigners spend 
proportionately more on international travel 
than Americans do, For example, per capita 
spending on trips to foreign lands amounts 
to $11 a year by Americans, $36 by Canadians, 
$32 by the Swiss, $24 by Swedes, $19 by Ger- 
mans, and $16 by Frenchmen, 

That helps to explain why the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the American travel industry 
are stepping up efforts to cultivate tourist 
trade from abroad. There is real money in 
it. 

U.S. instead of castles. The primary task of 
the U.S. Travel Service is to persuade for- 
eigners that an investment in travel to the 
U.S. is as worthwhile as an expedition to the 
art centers of Italy, the castles and beaches 
of Spain, or the temples of Greece and Egypt. 

Some countries limit the amount of money 
their citizens can take with them to spend 
abroad. Britain, for example, imposes a 
limit of 50 pounds a year—about $140—on 
pleasure travel; 1,200 pounds, or $3,360, for 
business travel. 

The heavier cost of touring the U.S. is, of 
course, a considerable factor for many Eu- 
ropeans. An Englishman, for instance, can 
take an all-expense trip to Parls for a little 
more than $10 a day, contrasted with $23 a 
day for the most economical “package deal” 
he could have expected on a tour of the U.S. 
until recently. 

The travel industry in the US. now is 
reducing costs. Some travel agencies are 
offering an “austerity” tour of America for 
$10 a day, exclusive of air fare. Airlines and 
bus lines are co-operating in the “come to 
America” drive. 
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Pan American World Airways offers 
charter-flight rates for E that are 
well below the rates ayallable to Americans 
fiying abroad. Europeans can get charter 
flights from Paris to New York and return for 
$149 per person. For Americans, the cheap- 
est charter-fiight rate on the same route is 
$170. 

42 States in 99 days. Continental Trall- 
ways originated a plan by which a bus ticket 
can be purchased overseas for $99, good for 
99 days of almost unlimited bus travel in the 
U.S. The ticket cannot be bought in this 
country. One Frenchman, using such a 99- 
day ticket, traveled 43,000 miles, visiting 42 
States, 

One of the big U.S. travel agencles—the 
American Express Company—has packaged a 
number of all-expense tours which have 
proved popular with Europeans, 

Two examples of such package plans; 

A 16-day escorted tour goes to New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, 
Niagara Falls and Montreal. The cost, in- 
cluding the roundtrip air fare from Zurich, 
Switzerland, is about $870. 

A 27-day tour from coast to coast includes 
New York, San Francisco, New Orleans, Mon- 
treal and intermediate points, The price, 
including round-trip air fare from Frank- 
furt, Germany, amounts to $1,688. 

Last November, as part of the drive for 
foreign tourists, American Express arranged a 
visit to this country by 500 travel agents 
from foreign countries, Their expenses were 
paid by airlines, bus lines, hotels, restaurants 
and Government agencies. They were able 
to get a thorough understanding of price 
ranges in all types of accommodations in the 
U.S., with emphasis on the idea that frugal 
foreigners can eat well and sleep comfortably 
in America without paying astronomical 
prices. 

The recent boom in trips by foreigners to 
the U.S. has been mostly in holiday travel. 
Business trips account for only about one 
fifth of all journeys to the U.S. by people from 
other countries. The U.S. Travel Service and 
the travel industry are now making an ag- 
gressive attempt to bring more foreign busi- 
nesamen here. 

‘Travel agencies are arranging many special- 
interest tours of the U.S. for b , Scien- 
tiñc, engineering and other professional 
groups, taking them to factories, labora- 
tories, universities and medical institutions. 

American corporations with international 
branches are holding more of their big meet- 
ings in the U.S. Two large firms, the Singer 
Company and International Business Ma- 
chines ation, arrange charter flights to 
the U.S. for thelr foreign employes. 

It is estimated that foreigners spend an 
average of $400 per person during visits to 
this country. But the total now being spent 
falls far short of closing the “travel gap.“ 
So Government and the travel industry are 
casting around for new ways to increase 
tourism here. 

An American plan. Some suggestions by 
one expert—Harold E. Gray, president of Pan 
American World Airways: 

Give the U.S, Travel Service 15 million 
dollars a year instead of 3 million to promote 
its “see America“ campaigns, 

Cut down the language barrier by placing 
more multilingual signs in tourist centers, 
and put more people who speak foreign lang- 
guages to work in hotels, restaurants, alr- 
ports and railroad stations, 

Eliminate requirements for tourist visas 
for nationals of friendly European countries. 
Few countries in Europe require visas for 
American tourists. 

John W. Black, Director of the U.S. Travel 
Service, predicts that by. 1975 America can 
attract 15.5 million foreign visitors a year. 

International tourism by Americans how- 
ever, is expected to grow at a rate at least 
as fast—and the end of the travel gap” is 
not in sight. 
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Representative Lipscomb Exposes Trade 
With Red Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker; the 
Washington Report of the American 
Security Council for March 13th is de- 
Voted entirely to an essay by our col- 
league from California, GLEN LIPSCOMB. 

presentative Lipscoms ably demon- 
Strates the fallacies of administration 
Policies calling for trading with the Reds. 
His excellent and penetrating analysis 
follows: 

Trape Wirra Reps Wi. Nor Buy THEIR 

FRIENDSHIP 


(By Rep. GLEN LIPSCOMB) 


The trade with the East“ campaign waged 
by the current administration in fairly low 
key during the early part of 1966 entered a 
new and vigorous phase with the announce- 
ment by the President of the United States on 

ber 7, 1966, that not only would con- 
trols be weakened, but that the stepped-up 
trade would be financed through the Export- 
— Bank, a taxpayer-financed institu- 

This announcement was followed by a 
number of significant statements in support 
Of increased East-West trade by such top- 
ranking members of our State Department as 
Averell Harriman, Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, 

gene B. Rostow, and Foy D. Kohler, The 
arguments they have advanced have been to 

© effect that by expanding trade with the 

we may solve some of the problems di- 

our two worlds and bring about a bet- 

ter understanding and an eventual reduction 

in the existing tensions. All of these Ad- 

Ministration spokesmen, either directly or 

implicitly, have criticized and ridiculed the 

Opponents of East-West trade expansion as 

being shortsighted and unwilling to compro- 

Mise with the Communist East. 

HARRIMAN BLASTS OPPONENTS OF TRADE 


Perhaps the most vitriolic outburst against 
© Opponents of East-West trade came from 
or Averell Harriman who, on the 
November 23, 1966, NBC-TV program, the 
Today Show,” labeled the opponents of ex- 
Panded trade as “bigoted, pigheaded people, 
Who don't know what's going on in the world 
that have prevented us from helping our 
balance of payments 

I wonder if this outburst was a symptom 
of frustration caused by opposition in the 
89th Congress to trade or perhaps by the fact 
that the 90th Congress will most likely go 
on record as even a stauncher opponent of 
trade with the Communist world. Ambassa- 
dor Harriman went on to say that even the 
President-appointed committee led by Hr. 
Paul Miller recommended more trade with 
the Communist countries. Yet, he conveni- 
€ntly ignored one of the key recommenda- 
tions of the Miller Special Committee on U.S. 
trade relations with East European countries 
and the Soviet Union, namely, that. trade 
With Communist countries should not be 
Subsidized, nor should it receive artificial 
encouragement . . ."” 

Despite an admission that trade will not 
change the regimes of Eastern Europe, Am- 
bassador Harriman appears to be associating 
his views with those in the Department of 
State who used, in the past, and are still 
Using the good offices of the Department to 
espouse the “positive” aspect of trade with 
the Reds with repeated emphasis on “relaxa- 
tion of tensions through trade.” Some of 
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them cling to the illusion that there 
have been substantial changes among the 
Communist nations, within themselves and 
in their relations to the nations of Western 
Europe...” They also claim that 
windows in Eastern Europe are being gradu- 
ally opened to the winds of change 
Most Americans would really welcome any 
such changes provided they were real and 
not a figment of the imagination of the sub- 
jective interpreters of Communist intentions. 
The Soviet Union’s political objectives are to 
destroy our institutions, our system of gov- 
ernment, our economic fiber, using all means 
at their disposal, including trade. 
TRADE AS A POLITICAL WARFARE WEAPON 


I think it would be wise for our policy 
makers to re-examine some of the Soviet 
precepts underlying their approach to East- 
West trade. The record indicates clearly that 
the Soviets use trade as a weapon of political 
as well as economic warfare. The Soviet 
clamor for trade with the West and then 
they campaign to disrupt world markets, 
They use the innocent bait of commerce to 
entice unsuspecting or perhaps naive nations 
into their political web. P, A. Chervyakov, 
a Soviet authority on foreign trade writes 
that .. due to the basic antagonism be- 
tween communism and capitalism, trade be- 
tween the East and West will always be 
influenced, if not dominated, by political 
considerations and motivations. The U.S. 
S.R.'s foreign trade policy is an integral part 
of its foreign policy ..." Aleksey M. Rum- 
yantsev, Chief Editor of the journal, Prob- 
lemy mira t sotsializma (Problems of Peace 
and Socialism), and a member of the edi- 
torial board of the journal, Mirovaya ekonom- 
ika mezhdunarodnyy otiosheniya (World 
Economics and International Relations), 
states, the problem in a more revealing fash- 
jon in the January 1966 issue of the latter 
journal. He writes that.. . Socialist states 
consider it desirable to develop and improve 
economic relations with capitalist states as 
long as these still do exist.“ (Emphasis added 
by editor.) Perhaps paraphrasing Chervya- 
kov's statement he also says that 
nothing can save [an] historically worn-out 
system (capitalism). Not even the economic 
relations between capitalist and socialist 
states will arrest the growth of internal con- 
tradictions within the capitalist society, con- 
tradictions that will lead it to its destruc- 
tion.” 

It is not a secret even to the least informed 
about the Soviet political and economic 
structure that foreign trade is a part and 
parcel of the economic planning system and 
its scope and structure are determined by 
the economic needs and requirements which 
cannot be satisfied by the domestic industry 
or perhaps because the domestic Industry 
turns out goods either of substandard quality 
or not suitable for long-range service. This 
particularly applies to the needs of an in- 
dustrial establishment in which military 
goals are accorded the highest priorities. 

The visions of a plum dangled in front of 
American noses are tempting, especially to 
those encouraged by our State Department's 
promises of monetary awards that go with 
expanded sales to the East. The Depart- 
ment's almost repetitious refrain that the 
American business community should take a 
crack at the profit enjoyed by Western Euro- 
peans over the past decade is fraught with 
danger because of the faulty premises upon 
which this argument is based. 

The trade between our Western European 
Allies and the Communist Bloc nations could 
not have reached the current proportions 
without our own permissiveness. The pro- 
visions of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951 (commonly known as 
the Battle Act) that the United States 
should deny both economic and military aid 
to any country which licenses shipments of 
strategic goods to the Red Bloc nations were 
—for all practical purposes—not enforced de- 
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spite repeated violations. This attitude on 
our part opened the gates to more and more 
trade between Western Eroupe and the Com- 
munist-bloc nations. This East-West trade 
in the past, which we either deliberately or 
inadvertently permittted to flourish, is being 
used today by our State Department as an 
excuse and @ reason for expanded trade be- 
tween the United States and the Communist 
nations. 

The theme “bridges to the East is essen- 
tially an old myth, not a new reality and 
used by those who either do not understand 
the issues at hand or who have been misled 
by Communist propaganda emanating from 
Moscow, Warsaw, and Prague into believing 
that the East is gradually evolving to the eco- 
nomic and political standards characteristic 
of the West. 

SOVIET BLOC NATIONS AID NORTH VIETNAM 


Our State Department scores organized 
boycotts of Polish products on the American 
market, yet it knows, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, that some of the hard cash raised 
by the Poles is used for the purchase of 
Western-made radar and navigation equip- 
ment which is installed aboard naval vessels 
Poland is building for the Soviet Union. 
Soviet ships, of course, are supplying North 
Vietnam with a constant stream of war 
material through the Haiphong Harbor. 
Haiphong, the major port facility in North 
Vietnam is also teaming with Polish ship- 
ping. There are 35 Polish ships, 17 of these 
under charter to the Chinese (Red)—Polish 
Shipping Company which call at Haiphong 
at almost regular intervals. Over 50 Soviet 
ships with an aggregate dead-weight tonnage 
of about 0.5 million tons, are on à regular 
run from Soviet ports in the Black Sea and 
the Far East to Haiphong carrying car- 
goes ranging from fertilizers, road-building 
equipment, rails, and portable power sta- 
tions to ammunition, helicopters, missiles, 
and other sinews of war. Licensing of sales 
of navigation equipment to the Soviet Union 
to be installed aboard their AEROFLOT 
aircraft (a civil arm of the Soviet Air Force) 
no doubt will help them to speed up the 
deliveries of highly valuable equipment such 
as SAM radars to North Vietnam. 

Does this trade “mutual” advantages 
to the American GI facing a Viet Cong armed 
with submachine guns made by the Skoda 
Works in Czechoslovakia which is being 
gradually refitted with American-made ma- 
chine tools? Or to an American fighter pilot 
Aying through the flak of Skoda-made antl- 
aircraft guns? 

These are questions now being asked by 
the American public, much alarmed by the 
course of events in Southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America, and Africa and by 
the increasingly overt penetration of these 
areas by Soviet influences. Yet, we are 
belng told daily that the Soviets are be- 
coming more reasonable, that they are mel- 
lowing, that the Soviet world is evolving. 
George A. Flemming (the pseudonym for 
a prominent Polish intellectual) writes in a 
book smuggled out of Poland and published 
in Paris in June 1966 that too many West- 
ern officials are unduly excited by the 
Soviet “Libermanism,” by free“ choices of 
decision in Rumania and Hungary, and by 
the Socialist model“ in Yugoslavia. He un- 
derscores the fact that these measures de- 
signed to improve the respective economic 
systems are wholly ineffective without a cor- 
responding change in the political system, 
and by that he means the restoration of pri- 
vate ownership and freedom of economic pur- 
suit without political controls and cen- 
tralized planning. 

Our aid to the Soviet-bloc regimes, either 
in the form of credits or in the form of 
trade, passes along to them the fruits of 
American technological know-how. It is 
welcomed by the Communist governments 
in power, but it is loathed by the masses 
of people living under these regimes, since 
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the people cynicaily view this aid as the 
desire on our part to reinforce the hold 
these universally-hated governments have 
on the people. The pro-American feelings 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain are 
strong, despite continuous propaganda by 
their masters to hate everything that is 
American. Are we to destroy this faith by 
almost indifference to right and 
wrong among nations? I hope not! 


Honolulu Advertiser: Senate Debate on 
Consular Treaty Symbolic of American 
View of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Saturday, March 18, 1967, issue of the 
Honolulu Advertiser featured a thought- 
provoking editorial on the significance of 
Senate ratification of the United States- 
Soviet Consular Treaty. 

As we seek to establish peace in this 
world, I think it is appropriate to call the 
to this edi- 


THE REAL DEBATE 


It's dificult to judge now the true signif- 
icance of Senate ratification of the United 
States-Soviet consular treaty. 

Its meaning, of course, is blurred by the 
extent of our differences with Russia over 
the Vietnam war. Since signs now point to 
further escalation of the war effort, these 
differences seem bound to intensify. 

The treaty itself has relatively minor con- 
sequence as an international document. 

If and when the Russians ratify it, there 
will be immediate benefits in access to any 
arrested American travelers. Still no Soviet 
consulates will be opened here without fur- 
ther consultation with the Senate. 

But the elght days of debate over ratifica- 
tion showed that the treaty was symbolic 
of something far bigger—the American view 
of the world, 

It was a debate in essence between two 
views: 


On one side are those who tend to see the 
World in political blacks and whites, who 
see little or no difference between all Com- 
munist countries, who see Vietnam as an 
Armageddon where the last decisive battle 
will be fought between the forces of good and 
8 an all-pervasive international shown- 

On the other side, the successful side, are 
those who feel it is important for the U.S. to 
realize and recognize degrees of change, who 
feel there has been some transformation in 
the internal affairs and foreign relations of 
Russia since Stalin died, that progress can 
be made in areas of mutual interest despite 
Vietnam, that no lives would be saved in 
Vietnam nor anything changed there if the 
treaty was rejected. 

This is not a simple view. But it has the 
virtue of recognizing this is not a simple 
world. 

As we have different kinds of friends, so 
we also can have different degrees of 
enemies—some in whom we may encourage 
change, some whom we must resist or fight. 

Just as Vietnam will likely not be the 
last armed struggle with communism, so the 
Senate battle over the consular treaty will 
not be the last struggle for a realistic and 
flexible foreign policy. 
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The fact the necessary two-thirds margin 
was only made by three votes indicates other 
measures such as President Johnson's bid 
for better relations with the countries of 
Eastern Europe face a difficult time. 

Such is the importance we have given Viet- 
nam in terms of policy and lives that it 
cannot be completely divorced from our 
other foreign relations, just as it cannot be 
by the Russians either. 

But we can seek limited progress toward 
the goal voiced by President Johnson in his 
State of the Union address: 

“Our objective is not to continue the Cold 
War, but to end it.” 


Indispensable Man of Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
many times during the many years that 
I have been a Member of this historic 
body I have thought that if there were 
one person on Capitol Hill who was in- 
dispensable, that man was Sam Daven- 
port, editor on the staff of the Coordina- 
tor of Information. 

I do not know how many times my 
office, faced with a question to which no 
answer could conveniently be found, has 
telephoned Sam Davenport and pronto 
found the answer. It has been many 
more than a hundred, or even a thou- 
sand times. Sam Davenport has never 
let down a Congressman, or a Congress- 
man’s secretary. 

John Adam Moreau, a staff writer, 
tells the story.in the Washington Post of 
February 27, 1967. By unanimous con- 
sent I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude Mr. Moreau's tribute to the in- 
dispensable man of Capitol Hill. The 
article follows: 

HILL'S ANSWER Man GETS OFFBEAT QUERIES 

(By John Adam Moreau) 

Several years ago a freshman Congressman 
got lost in the depths of the Capitol. 

Alone and chagrined, he called Sam Daven- 
port on a pay phone and asked where he 
was and how to get out. 

Sam told the man and sent someone after 
him. 

Few of the inquiries Davenport gets that 
are offbeat, ; 

But enough of them are, so that life as 
a senior research editor in the Office of the 
Coordinator of Information has often been 
amusing. 

The task of the office is to answer spot 
inquiries from Congressmen. 

A total of 50,000 questions have come 
Davenport's way as of the opening day of 
Congress. 


BILL AND BOTTLE 


That day, Arlene Wiggins, a secretary for 
Rep. Jeffery Cohelan (D-Calif.) called up 
to ask for a copy of a bill. She got the bill 
and a bottle of champagne. 

Each year the person with the 500th ques- 
tion recelves a box of candy or a cigar. 

As if he weren't too busy already, Daven- 
port, a former college teacher, records every 
request in a well-worn notebook which sits 
beside his desk in the Cannon Office Building. 

“Our policy,” Davenport remarked, “is to 
get and answer the same day, and I think we 
do it about 90 per cent of the time.” 

Some 15,000 questions are directed to the 
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Coordinator’s office each year and are han- 
dled by a staff of six research editors, three 
secretaries and a librarian, 


SOME 225,000 INQUIRIES 


Since the office was established in 1947, 
about 225,000 inquiries have been received. 

Despite the titles “research editors,” the 
staff does not do research: that’s the job of 
the Library of Gongress and of assistants to 
Congressmen. 

On a typical day recently, Congressmen 
asked Davenport on which side of one’s desk 
should the American flag be placed, whether 
there are primaries in February, what a piece 
of 1935 legislation was called, and where to 
obtain copies of the U.S. Code. 

“You'd be surprised,” Davenport said, “how 
very few of these questions are really personal 
favors.” 75 

One night, however, he persuaded ham 
radio operators to find out whether the hus- 
band of a constituent of a California Con- 
gressman had lived through an Alaskan 
earthquake. 

“It took some doing, but we found out in 
about six hours—he was alive,” Davenport 
recalled. 

A native of Nebraska, Davenport, 60, came 
to Washington in 1941 after teaching speech 
and drama at Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege at Eau Claire. 

Soon after, he went to work in the psycho- 
logical warfare division of the Office of War 
Information, 

Davenport lives In Falls Church with his 
wife, Blanche. The couple has two grown 
daughters. 

Davenport may retire in June if he 
wishes, but doubts he will. Without a trace 
of vanity, he declares: 

Tm as much a part of the Hill as the 
statues. The Hill is my home, I don't know 
what I'd do in retirement.” 


The Seventh Anniversary of Sharpeville 
Massacre in South Africa, and Interna- 
tional Day for the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination, as Proclaimed by the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 21, has been proclaimed Inter- 
national Day for Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination by the adoption of a reso- 
lution on October 26, 1966, by the United 
Nations General Assembly. The United 
Nations Special Committee on Apartheid 
selected March 21 in commemoration of 
the anniversary of the massacre of 
Peaceful demonstrators who were pro- 
testing racial discrimination in Sharpe- 
ville, South Africa, 7 years ago. 

On that day, 7 years ago, tens of thou- 
sands of Africans held peaceful demon- 
strations all over South Africa against 
the humiliating pass laws which restrict 
their freedom of movement and employ- 
ment. These manifestations of protest 
were met with indiscriminate violence 
and brutality by the police. Scores of 
lives were lost. In Sharpeville, an Afri- 
can location near Vereeniging, police 
fired at a peaceful rally of Africans kill- 
ag 68 persons and wounding nearly 200 
others. 
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Last night, Prof. W. Hutt, from South 
Africa, and author of the “Economics 
of Color Bar,” lectured at a seminar 
Series on southern Africa and U.S. policy, 
Sponsored by the Institute for Policy 
Studies. Professor Hutt, commenting 
On the Sharpeville massacre, said: 

The police lost their head. . it was an 
&ppalling blunder on the part of our govern- 
ment and our police. 


Following the Sharpeville incident, the 
United Nations Security Council on 
April 1, 1960, adopted a resolution which 
expressed the grave concern of govern- 
Ments and peoples for the events in 
South Africa and recognized the possi- 
bility that continuation of apartheid 
Policies might “endanger international 
Peace and security.“ For the first time 
the U.S. Government responded to the 
Situation in South Africa, when the US. 
State Department press officer said: 

While the United States, as a matter of 
Practice does not ordinarily comment on the 
internal affairs of governments with which It 
enjoys normal relations, it cannot help but 
regret the tragic loss of life resulting from 
the measures taken against demonstrators in 
South Africa. 


But what has happened, Mr. Speaker, 
since that time? 

The United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Apartheid reports that— 

The South African Government proceeded 
(after Sharpeville) with more arbitrary laws, 
Mass arrests, stronger repression and an in- 
pare build-up of its military and police 

orces, 


The United Nations has taken a clear 
&nd unequivocal stand on South African 
apartheid policies since the Sharpeville 
incident, but, unfortunately, Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sorry to say—although the U.S. 
Government still officially condemns the 
policies of apartheid—we have not been 
as firm in deed as our public rhetoric 
Would make it appear. 

As we all know, it was necessary only 
Tecently, to clarify U.S. policy concerning 
the docking of U.S. Navy ships in South 
Africa. After widespread protest, and 
efforts by many of my distinguished col- 
leagues, of the port visit of a U.S, air- 
craft carrier to Capetown, which would 
have subjected several hundred Negro 
servicemen who had been fighting for 
this country in Vietnam to severe dis- 
crimination, the shore leave at this so- 
Called liberty port was canceled, but, 
the aircraft carrier did refuel at Cape- 
town. This very unsatisfactory situa- 
tion could have been avoided, it appears 
to me, if the Department of Defense was 
clear on our diplomatic policy regarding 
U.S. Navy port calls to South Africa be- 
Cause of that nation's apartheid prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that the 
Word “credibility gap” is a favorite 
Phrase in common usage today in de- 
scribing many of our Government's pol- 
icies, especially in the foreign affairs 
arena. What can we expect, when we 
condemn South Africa one day for its 
racist policies, as we did recently in 
United Nations debates, then oppose eco- 
nomic pressure on South Africa to force 
achange? Or continue to man our 56- 
Member U.S. consulate in South Africa 
with all-white personnel, and maintain 
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only whites in our tracking stations 
across South Africa. Do we really mean 
what we say about eliminating the prac- 
tice of segregation at home when we con- 
done the most severe racial discrimina~ 
tion abroad? 

U.S. businessmen continue to be strong- 
ly attracted to South Africa. Our com- 
panies still invest $500 million annually, 
directly in South Africa and indirectly 
another $300 million. 

In a report prepared by Richard 
Thomas, a Fulbright scholar from the 
United Kingdom, who is presently study- 
ing at the Institute for Policy Studies 
here in Washington, a number of state- 
ments by U.S. businessmen, often mis- 
construed by white South Africans and 
black Africans as American expressions 
of support for apartheid, starkly points 
out a total lack of social and political 
discipline exhibited by American invest- 
ment interests. At this point in the 
Appendix, I would like to insert excerpts 
from Mr. Thomas’ report dealing with 
these statements from U.S. business. 
STATEMENTS From U.S. BUSINESS RE SOUTH 

AFRICAN INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Denver Equipment African Newsletter, 
September, 1963: It is only a matter of time 
until all peoples of Africa realize their wel- 
fare is linked with the welfare of South 
Africa. The world will eventually realize 
that South Africa's policy of independent de- 
velopment for racial groups is the answer 
for all concerned”. 

A representative of a group of New York 
and Chicago investors, said in November, 
1964, of South Africa: “It is the only coun- 
try in Africa with a stable government. 
Every businessman wants a strong govern- 
ment to back him up and South Africa has 
it”. 

The chairman of a Massachusetts manu- 
facturing company, said in January, 1965, 
in Johannesburg: “I think South Africa is 
going to remain a strong country, led by 
White people, I think foreign countries 
should leave South Africa alone. If they 
leave you alone you will get on and do a 
great job”. 

The President of a large fiberglass corpora- 
tion, said in March 1965, in Johannesburg: 
“We have full confidence in South Africa— 
not only we as individuals but the United 
States and the American people as well”. 

The Director of an American 
Automotive corporation, said in February, 
1966: “My company has full confidence in 
South Africa.” 

The owner of a large shipping lines, said 
of his companies interest in South Africa: 
“U.S. will never boycott South Africa. This 
country has many friends in America, par- 
ticularly in the business community and 
among those people with real knowledge of 
conditions here, I intend to go on promot- 
ing this trade and expect to see it grow in the 
future”. 

Wall Street Journal, July 19, 1966, quoted a 
high official of a U.S. mining company oper- 
ating in South West Africa as saying that 
the LC.J. decision: “may hasten the eco- 
nomic development of the area by creating a 
more stable climate for business.” State- 
ment reprinted with emphasis in South 
African press. 


Although some will argue that there 
is a tremendous incentive for business 
interest to break down all the color bars 
in South Africa, I cannot believe that 
statements like these by American busi- 
ness can do anything but sustain apart- 
heid and retard human development for 
millions of black Africans. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question that 
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we recognize the apartheid regime in 
South Africa as a potential threat to 
world peace. As of January 1, 1964, we 
banned the sale of arms and ammuni- 
tion to South Africa. It is therefore 
highly inconsistent for our Government 
to continue licensing the export to South 
Africa of oil and other strategic com- 
modities which are equivalent to weap- 
ons in a modern industrial society. Why 
is South Africa not denied all items on 
3 list of strategic commodi- 

es 

I believe it is time to re-evaluate our 
policies toward South Africa before we 
find ourselves sinking deeper and deeper 
into a political quagmire from which it 
would be difficult to retreat. We must 
act, and act now in clarifying our official 
diplomatic position, so as to be in con- 
formity with the overwhelming ethical 
judgment of the American public. 

Our late President, John F. Kennedy, 
in a news conference, July 17, 1963, made 
a similar appeal when he called for our 
condemnation of the racial practices of 
South Africa. He said: 

I think we (United States) ought to be 
very clear in our hostility to the concepts 
of racial separation. 


Hopefully the Sharpeville massacre 
anniversary, being commemorated today, 
will continue to serve as a grim re- 
minder, not only of the profound in- 
justice of apartheid, but also of the fact 
that we of this body have a continuing 
duty to reject manifestations of preju- 
dice, violence and discrimination, and to 
reaffirm the values of freedom and law 
on which our free society depends. 


Idaho: The Gem State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1967 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the April edition of Golden Magazine 
contains an excellent story on my State 
entitled “Idaho: The Gem State.” 

Although Idaho is a young State, it is 
rich in the traditions of the rugged pio- 
neers who settled the West. The State 
itself is rugged, but with a beauty that 
transcends its physical attributes. It is 
a State that has contributed much to 
the wealth and progress of our Nation. 
And the future holds great promise that 
it will continue to do so, 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this 
brief but colorful history and the word 
picture it draws of the 43d State of our 
Union will be of great interest to all who 
read it, 

The article follows: 

IDAHO: THE Gem STATE 

With the dawn came the cry, “Ee-dah- 
how!”—"Light on the mountain!" From the 
dark valleys below the shining mountains. 
the Indians were placing the first name on 
the modern map of Idaho. Since then, ex- 
plorers, miners and farmers have placed 
names on Idaho's map which paint a word 
picture of a wonderland, 
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There are the Seven Devils Mountains 
which guard Hells Canyon, the deepest gorge 
on the North American continent. There 
are the Thousand Springs which cascade as 
waterfalls into the Snake River. Perhaps 
they are the answer to the mystery of the 
Lost River which disappears in the lava de- 
sert near the Craters of the Moon—a place 
where a scar in the earth's crust has opened 
to bleed lava, creating a bleak landscape 
more typical of the moon's, There are also 
the two famous rivers whose names stir vi- 
sions of sparkling water and jumping fish— 
the Clearwater and Salmon Rivers. 

It was the Salmon River that dashed Lewis“ 
and Clark's high hopes of floating down a 
placid river to the Pacific once they had 
crossed the Continental Divide. The Sho- 
shone Indians of the Idaho mountains called 
the Salmon River's westward flow through 
the mountains the “River of No Return.” 
Clark explored just far enough along its wild 
rapids and narrow gorges to learn that it was 
well named. The expedition was therefore 
forced to follow the Indians’ Lolo Trail 
through the dense forests and along the fear- 
some ledges of the Bitterroot Mountains 
north of the River of No Return. 

It took them nine days of hunger and 
hardship to cross this jumble of mountains, 
But when they reached the broad, tumbling 
Clearwater River on the far side, they found 
friendship and help from the Nez Percé In- 
dians who lived in this emerald land of green 
forests and meadows. The Nez Percé 
showed Lewis and Clark how t© build ca- 
noes by burning out the centers of logs— 
and then sent the expedition on its way 
down the chain of rivers to the Pacific. The 
following summer they again helped the 
weary explorers on their homeward trip 
across the still-wintry Lolo Trail, 

Lewis and Clark left this land, where the 
sun shines first on the mountains, thirty 
years after the United States declared its 
independence from England. This was late 
in the history of American exploration, but 
adventurous fur traders soon made up for 
this late start. The British arrived first, es- 
tablishing a trading post called Kulyspell 
House on the shore of deep Pend Oreille 
Lake. The following year an American, An- 
drew Henry, built a fort at a fork of the 
Snake River. Fort Henry at Henrys Fork 
was little more than a dismal fallure. After 
a winter of poor hunting and starvation, the 
post was abandoned. 

In Idaho, British fur-trapping luck was 
better than American luck until the middle 
1820's when the Americans again began to 
trap along the Snake and Bear Rivers. In 
1832 these fur men held one of their famous 
rendezvous in Pierre's Hole in the western 
shadows of the Teton Mountains. It was a 
riotous affair, complete with the additional 
excitement of a small war with the Gros 
Ventres Indians, but it was also the begin- 
ning of the end of an era. Two years later, 
an American built Fort Hall on the Snake 
River as a trading post to attract the trap- 
pers away from the rendezvous trading. 
The British built Fort Boise to compete 
with Fort Hall. 

The roles of Fort Hall and Fort Boise as 
fur trading posts soon changed, however. 
The beaver hat went out of fashion—and 
along with it the fur trapper. But far- 
ranging travel was coming into fashion about 
the same time, and in the 1340's the two 
forts unexpectedly found themselves listed 
as major stopping posts on the main pio- 
neer highway across the continent; the Ore- 
gon Trail. 

Much of this famous route west had been 
used by the fur trappers long before it 
earned its famous name. And as fur trap- 
ping was no longer big business, many of 
the trappers became guides to help pioneers 
headed west. The first pioneers were mis- 
sionaries who heeded the Indians’ call for 
education. In 1836 Henry Spalding estab- 
lished a mission for the Nez Percé by clear 
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Lapwal Creek. Catholic missionaries 
opened a mission for the Coeur d'Alene In- 
dians in 1842, 

Barely one hundred pioneers used the 
Oregon Trail in that same year, But the 
following year, a wagon train of a thousand 
immigrants started the movement which 
turned the old Indian and trapper trails 
into the wagon road to the Golden West. 
Westward from Fort Hall they chopped & 
Wagon passage across the flat Snake River 
Plain which was covered with snarled sage. 
Two treacherous fordings of the Snake Riv- 
er took their toll In human lives, but. the 
wagons pushed on westward. 

Once the movement westward was started, 
there was no stopping it, The Indians 
watched as wagon train after wagon train 
moved across their land. The Oregon Trail 
pioneers saw only a hot dusty plain, dis- 
tant rugged mountains, a wild, unnavigable 
river that plunged over spectacular water- 
falls into dark lava canyons—and constant 
signs of threatening Indians. It was obyi- 
ously not a place to make a home. 

Although thousands of pioneers marched 
across the Idaho country in the 1840's and 
1850's the land itself was left to the In- 
dians. But then that great settlement cry 
of the West rang out across the mountains 
and valleys: Gold!“ J. D. Pierce discovered 
it in Nez Percé country in 1860. In no time 
at all, the gold news traveled across the 
country. By the end of the next summer 
there were 12,000 people in the Clearwater 
gold mine region. 

In the following years gold discovery after 
gold discovery sent the cry echoing from 
valley to valley, In 1862 the inaccessible 
Salmon River Country was overrun with 
miners. The following year the promise of 
gold drew prospectors to the Owyhee Moun- 
tains south of the Snake River. In the Boise 
Basin, Idaho City grew so fast that it soon 
outranked Portland, Oregon, in population, 
A land so suddenly filled with people 
obviously needed government, and the Terri- 
tory of Idaho was formed. 

Not all of the gold was to be found in the 
stream beds and mines, however. In a 
quickly populated land where the main 
means of transportation was still a pack 
mule, supplies were very expensive. There 
was a saying: “Prospecting for a farm will 
pay as weil as prospecting for a ledge." Some 
of the miners took the saying seriously. The 
rich upland valleys were quickly developed 
into farms and cattle and sheep ranches to 
supply the miners with food. Farming gave 
men a different feeling for the land they 
worked. Although the gold miners moved on 
at the next distant shout of Gold!“ —the 
farmers stayed. And that made the Indians 
nervous. 

In 1877 the Nez Perce War flared across 
northern Idaho. The peaceful friends of 
Lewis and Clark had by this time taken all 
they could stand of the white man’s broken 
treaties. Under the general leadership of 
Chief Joseph, the Nez Percé resoundingly de- 
feated the army at Whitebird Canyon, only to 
be defeated themselves three weeks later on 
the banks of the Clearwater River. In 
desperation they fied from their homeland, 
crossing the treacherous Lolo Trail in a heroic 
search for freedom. During the following 
two years the Bannocks and Shoshone Sheep 
Eaters also fought in a last-ditch struggle 
for their freedom—and lost, 

Idaho's Indian wars were over just in time 
for what proved to be the territory's biggest 
mining boom of all. Up in the Coeur d'Alene 
country old Noah Kellogg's mule stumbled 
into a fortune that wasn't gold. It turned 
out to be the richest deposit of combined 
silver and lead ever discovered anywhere in 
the world. Fortunately, the railroad had Just 
reached into this area, making massive min- 
ing and easy transportation of the ore pos- 
sible. This new economic boom built the 
territory into a state—and in 1890 Idaho 
placed her star on the national flag. 
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By this time, however, the new state's eco- 
nomic strength was no longer solely depend- 
ent on mining. Idaho's “green gold, her 
forests, were carefully being used to develop 
a powerful lumbering industry. And the 
Gem State (which takes pride in Its 
sapphires, rubies and diamonds) was already 
using its most valuable mineral—twater—to 
turn its desert green. Mormon pioneers had 
long before this time introduced farming by 
irrigation to the thirsty land near Idaho's 
rushing rivers. 

Today many irrigation projects create 
patches of green against the blue sage desert 
of the Snake River Plain. Idaho's agricul- 
tural growth for the future is almost unlim- 
ited because its water supply is also practi- 
cally unlimited as it flows out of the moun- 
tains which will forever be preserved as 
primitive areas. Her tumbling waters also 
provide hydroelectric power for expanding 
food-processing industries, 

But even while Idahoans develop the water 
power of their rivers, the power of the future 
is being experimented with in the shadow of 
the Lost River Range, The National Reactor 
Testing Station has so far developed projects 
which range from the engines that run our 
nuclear ships to the nuclear power plant 
which provided electricity for tiny Arco, 
Idaho—the first town in the world to be 
lighted by the power of the future: the 
hurnessed atom, 


Bombing North Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 20, 1967 - 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, our policy 
of bombing North Vietnam has been 
questioned by numerous individuals and 
organizations. I have indicated my rea- 
sons for opposing this bombing in debate 
on the floor of the House. The Minneap- 
olis Star has expressed an interest in a 
suspension or bombing raids on the 
north as an inducement for peace nego- 
tiations. I commend their editorial to 
the Members of the House. 

From the Minneapolis Star, Mar. 6, 1967 
CHANCE To PRESSURE HANOI? 


Another suspension of the bombing of 
North Vietnam, such as is called for by Sen. 
Robert Kennedy, D-N.Y., deserves careful 
consideration, 

True, suspensions have been tried before— 
for five days in 1965, for 37 days in December- 
January 1965-66, and for six days last month. 
Each time Hanoi has refused to respond, ex- 
cept, in the last instance, to demand an un- 
conditional and permanent halt to the bomb- 
ing without indicating it would cease its 
infiltration of men and supplies into South 
Vietnam. 

Replying to Kennedy, Secretary of State 
Rusk said, “There is no reason to believe at 
this time that Hanoi is interested in pro- 
posals for mutual de-escalation.” Kennedy 
agrees that a one-sided de-escalation of the 
American war effort would be taking too 
great a risk. But he believes the United 
States should be prepared to test the state- 
ments of Soviet Premier Kosygin and other 
world leaders that a halt in the bombing 
would lead Hanoi to the negotiating table. 

An opportunity for such a test was at hand 
at the close of the Vietnamese new year 
truce, but Washington closed the door after 
& suspension of the bombing that lasted only 
41 hours after the truce ended. It is at 
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least possible that that was too brief a 
Period to allow a real assessment of Kosygin's 
intentions, and of his ability to use his lever- 
age as a major supplier of Hanol’s war effort, 
to bring the fighting to a halt. 

The danger now is that positions will 
harden, and that the door to peace, which 
President Johneon has said “is and will re- 
Main open,” will be closed still tighter. 


Truth in Lending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
89th Congress I sponsored H.R. 111, the 
Truth-in-Lending Act, which called for 
credit merchants to automatically in- 
form their customers of the true interest 
Tate which they will be required to pay 
as well as the total amount of dollars 
and cents that the loan will cost them. 

On January 10, 1967, I introduced H.R. 
949, a revised version of the truth-in- 
lending bili which meets the arguments 
Of the opponents of previous legislation. 
I hope that we will see this proposal en- 
acted into law during this session of 
the 90th Congress. 

The March 3, 1967, edition of the Sea- 
farers Log, official publication of the 
Seafarers International Union, contains 
an excellent factual account of some of 
the ways the unwary consumer can be 
fleeced without knowing it. I commend 
the article to the attention of our 
Colleagues: 

A TRUTH-IN-LENDING Law To PROTECT 

THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 

(The need for Truth-in-Lending legisla- 
tion has grown to the urgent stage in recent 
years, along with the tremendous increase 
up consumer credit in the United States, 

i The American consumer is now paying at 
least $22 billion a year in interest. Un- 
fortunately, he is paying much more than he 
should, while unscrupulous lenders are mak- 
ing immense profits at the expense of every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 
Passage of Truth-in-Lending legislation 
being sponsored by Senator William Prormire 
(D-Wis.) would go a long way toward rem- 
edying this situation. The AFL-CIO has 
thrown its full support behind this pending 
legislation as it is important to the well- 
being of every American citizen.) 

When you are forced to borrow money or 
Purchase on the installment plan, do you 
demand to know what the annual interest 
Tate is? 

If the answer is yes, you have taken the 
first step toward protecting yourself and your 

-earned money against interest gouging. 
Unfortunately however, in today's credit 
Jungle, you probably didn't get an honest 
reply to your demand and still don't really 
know the true annual interest rate you are 
Paying. For instance: 

The 3% per month plan of small loan 
COmpanies is really 36% interest per year. 

The 434 new car financing plan of some 
Commercial banks is really 9% per year. 

The advertised 5% rate on home improve- 
Ment loans is not less than a 6% first mort- 
Gage, as advertised, but nearly twice as much, 
OF almost 10% interest per year. 

The so-called 6% rate for financing used 
Sars offered by some dealers is at least 12% 
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per year and sometimes very much higher— 
18 to 25% per year or more. 

Many loan and credit companies make it 
purposely difficult or impossible to find out 
the true cost of what you pay to borrow 
money or to buy on an installment plan. To 
do this they employ various devices as part 
of their standard operating procedure. 

As a noted American economist has com- 
mented: 

“The variety and complexity of finance and 
insurance arrangements and the charges for 
them are such as almost to defy comprehen- 
sion. It is impossible for the average buy- 
er to appraise the rates for finance and in- 
surance services offered, as compared with al- 
ternatives available elsewhere.” 

What are these various and complex “ar- 
rangements”? Just s few of the most-used 
devices follow. 

Often no interest rate at all is quoted to 
the consumer. This is the simplest and most 
direct method of obscuring the cost of credit. 
The borrower is merely told, often by a slick 
and well trained salesman, that he will pay 
only $10 down and $10 a month so that the 
loan will be a breeze“ to repay. Neither the 
total finance charge nor the interest rate is 
evident—and only a persistent and probing 
questioner and skillful mathematician will 
be able to discover the true facts. 

In the add-on rate scheme, the borrower is 
told that the finance charge will be $6 on a 
one-year, $100 loan, repayable in equal 
monthly installments. The lender represents 
this as a 6% interest rate loan—which it is 
not. The actual rate is almost 12% because 
he is constantly repaying the loan over the 
year and does not have the use of the $100 
for a full year. The interest rate is quoted 
on the original amount of the debt and not 
on the unpaid balance. In reality the bor- 
rower is asked to pay interest on amounts 
he has already repaid. 

‘The discount rate is a variation of the add- 
on rate. Instead of receiving $100 and pay- 
ing back $106, the borrower only receives $94 
in cash or goods—the interest being taken 
out in advance. The loan is again repaid in 
regular installments over a whole year on 
the entire amount of the loan, so that the 
true interest rate is not 6% as stated but 
more than 12%, because In addition to pay- 
ing interest on amounts he has already re- 
paid, the borrower never got his full $100 in 
the first place—he got $94. 

The simple“ monthly rate plan can cost 
you the most in actual yearly interest 
charges. This device is a favorite with small 
loan companies and retailers using revolving 
credit plans. The finance rate ls represented 
as being, let's say, 4% per month. The true 
annual rate however is 12 times that figure or 
48% annual Interest, if it is based on only 
the unpaid balance at the end of each month. 
If it is based on the entire original amount of 
the loan, which is meanwhile being gradually 
repaid, it is about 24 times the quoted in- 
terest rate or 96% per year. 

- “Loading the camel” often amounts to the 
straw that breaks the unwary borrower's 
back. Lenders sometimes jack up the true 
annual interest rates to astronomical pro- 
portions by loading on all sorts of extraneous 
charges which are not counted as credit but 
which the borrower must pay nevertheless. 
Among these are excessive fees for credit life 
insurance, credit investigations, processing 
and handling. Such charges—if they are not 
made purposefully excessive—are a normal 
part of doing business for the lender, but 
should rightfully be figured in with the in- 
terest or finance charges and computed as 
of the annual interest rate. 

What effect has this purposeful and well- 
planned confusion had for the average Ameri- 
can consumer? 

A Jersey City, N.J. man, for instance, 
bought a TV set for $123.88 and was given à 
coupon book calling for 24 monthly pay- 
ments of $17.50. The interest rate turned 
out to be 229% per year—over twice the cost 
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of the TV set for Interest alone! Doubly 
tragic, he had to keep up the payments be- 
cause defaulting on the loan would mean 
losing his job. 

A Pittsburgh, Pa. man borrowed $900 from 
a small loan company with monthly pay- 
ments of $58.10 for 24 months. The inter- 
est rate turned out to be 52% per year! 

It is almost certain that some renders of 
this article have been victims of similar in- 
terest swindles without eyen realizing that 
they were being taken“ by the well- 
planned confusion of the lending industry. 

How would proposed Truth-in-Lending 
legislation ald the average borrower to find 
his way through the credit jungle, which 
one observer recently described as “a won- 
derland of credit where percentages multiply 
and divide at will, where finance charges 
materialize on command and fees are col- 
lected on the way out; where sharp practices 
and rackets not only inflate the costs of 
credit, but also impose enormous financial 
hardships on the debtor, particularly those 
who can least afford it“? 

Pending legislation would do two very im- 
portant things—assure the borrower a state- 
ment of the total finance charge in dollars 
and cents; and assure him a statement of 
the finance charge expressed in terms of a 
true annual rate on the outstanding unpaid 
balance of the obligation—two simple but 
vital facts which the borrower or credit user 
has a right to know. Without this tnfor- 
mation he can, and has been, rooked out of 
his shirt. 

Why is the lending industry so violently 
opposed to Truth-in-Lending legislation? 
Simply because there’s big money to be 
made in lending and credit—and the shadier 
the operator, the more he can make. 

It is only in the field of consumer credit 
that the borrower is denied a factual ac- 
counting of the cost of credit in advance. 
The price of credit traditionally has been 
expressed as a true annual rate on the un- 
paid balance. The terms for loans on 
houses, interest rates on savings accounts in 
commercial banks, and short-term interest 
rates to businesses to finance payrolls and 
purchases are all expressed in terms of true 
annual rates, 

It is only the consumer of short-term 
credit—mainly the installment buyer and 
the person who takes out a small loan—who 
is denied this information. 

Truth-in-Lending legislation is necessary. 
Tt will protect the consumer from being 
victimized. It will make the lending indus- 
try healthier by protecting the ethical lender 
from losing business to unscrupulous com- 
petitiors. 

The only ones who stand to lose from such 
legisiation are the unscrupulous lenders— 
the gougers, fast-talk boys and out and out 
thieves. 


Deplorable State of Our Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our colleague from Virginia’s First Dis- 
trict, the Honorable THoMas N. DOWNING, 
delivered a splendid address to the Fort 
Eustis Chapter of the National Defense 
Transportation Association. Mr. Down- 
ING discussed the deplorable state of our 
merchant marine and refers to it specifi- 
caily as the seapower gap. 

This is a subject of extreme importance 
to the entire Nation, and I commend the 
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reading of this timely address to all my 

colleagues. 
Mr. Downtnc’s address follows: 

REMARKS or Hon. THOMAS N. DOWNING, REP- 
RESENTATIVE, FIRST VIRGINIA DISTRICT, 
MEETING OF THE ForT Eustis PENINSULA 
CHAPTER, NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, Fort Eusris OFFICERS 
CLUB, FEBRUARY 13, 1967 


At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, 
the Thirteen Colonies had a seapower capa- 
bility that surpassed the British feet. Our 
colonial leaders recognized that ships—both 
merchant and naval—would be the control- 
ling factor in the coming revolutionary con- 
flict. 

Supremacy on the high seas enabled the 
colonists to develop a new nation to its 
fullest potential without fear of the worid 
powers, 

America ruled the waves in the 1770's and 
the mightiest Nation on earth grew to dom- 
inate the world. But now we are approach- 
ing the 1970's with control of the oceans prac- 
tically resting in Moscow rather than Wash- 
ington. 


Someone has said that men who will not 
study history are doomed to repeat it. And 
despite the truths of history, our Nation's 
leadership today seems bent on downgrading 
American shipping and American shipbulld- 
ing. History records that we were prepared 
to wage war on the high seas in the eight- 
eenth century. But we were unprepared in 
1812 . in 1917... unpre- 
and we are unprepared 
in the sixties, and the projections for the 
Tuture promise only a greater degree of 


unpreparedness. 

To me it is inconceivable that the impor- 
tance of ships and shipyards to our national 
survival should have to be “sold” to any of 
our Nation's leaders. Yet many of our lead- 
ers apparently are going to have to be sold. 
They have been willing to ignore history, 
and they have been willing to ignore some 
hard facts of geography, and they fail to 
acknowledge the relationship of seapower 
to world power. 

Soviet leadership, however, is not ignoring 
history, is not ignoring geo-politics and is 
not ignoring seapower. The Russians are 
moving with alarming speed and calculated 
efficiency to challenge the U.S. on the seas 
and under the seas—militarily and commer- 
cially. Russia is second to the U.S. today in 
surface naval strength but the Soviets pos- 
sess overwhelming supremacy under the sea. 
The Soviet armada of 400 submarines out- 
numbers our submarine fleet four to one. 

I believe too that we are still ahead of 
the Soviet Union with our merchant fleet 
but our position of leadership is only tem- 
porary. Russia now has several hundred 
maritime vessels under construction or on 
order. The Soviet merchant fleet of the 
sixties is expected to triple in size by 1970 
and increase by six times by 1980. The So- 
viets have fleets of factory ship trawlers and 
fishing vessels that are dominating fishing 
on both our coasts. Oceanographic research 
vessels flying the Communist banner are now 
dominating inner space research, All of us 
are aware that Russian trawlers are being 
seen more and more on U.S. fishing grounds. 
Russian trawler fleets have been seen off the 
Carolinas, the Middle Atlantic States, New 
England, and the gulf coast. 

Our Defense Department is as concerned 
over Russian fishing in our waters as our 
commercial fishermen. It is evident to our 
defense experts that Russian trawlers are 
engaging in something more than fishing. It 
is clear that the trawlers are also engaging 
in oceanographic research. Our military 
strategists are, of course, aware that the same 
research information that enables a trawler 
to record successful fish migrations can be 
used to discover deep running submarines. 
Anti-submarine warfare in the future will 
de based on the technology developed 
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through oceanographic research today. And 
in this area the USSR Is significantly ahead 
of the US. 

The Soviets have more than sixty special- 
ized oceanographic research ships and s 
dozen research centers. The Soviets have a 
force of tralned oceanographers numbering 
about 1,500. Here in the United States we 
have only about 700. And, we have only 22 
oceanographic research vessels to compete 
with the Soviet's sixty. 

The Soviet Union is unquestionably seeking 
to dominate the world. And the leadership 
in Moscow clearly recognizes that the U.S. 
can be buried at sea as well as on land. Many 
Americans have been concerned about gaps 
in our Nation's affairs, All of us remember 
the debate that raged over the missile gap 
and more recently, the heated public discus- 
sion of a creditibility gap. 

But as for me, I would sirongly suggest 
that the American people rather quickly be- 
come concerned about the seapower gap. Our 
active US.-flag merchant fleet now totals 
fewer than 900 ships. And it is declining at 
the rate of 31 ships per year. If we project 
the Soviet shipping build-up and our own 
pattern of annual decline to 1980, the Rus- 
sian merchant fleet will be six times greater 
while ours will have shrunk to one-half ite 
present size. If we continue to downgrade 
the importance of seapower unti] 1980 the 
Soviet armada of merchant ships, the Soviet 
armada of submarines, the Soviet armada of 
commercial fishing vessels and oceanographic 
research ships will dominate the world’s 
oceans. History has told us that the nation 
that controls the high seas will control the 
world. 

As many of you know, I sit on the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and I have been following developments on 
the high seas closely since 1959. And I am 
frankly concerned, but I can see no evi- 
dence in Washington that the Administra- 
tion is concerned. Far from it. The ad- 
ministration seems bent on down-grading 
American shipping and American ship- 
yards—even in the face of the tremendous 
build-up of our major seapower competitor. 
The budget for fiscal year 1968 contains 
funds to build 13 merchant ships—about one 
half the number we will lose through 
attrition. Our Secretary of Defense pub- 
licly supports building defense and merchant 
vessels in foreign shipyards. 

Our Interior Department has proposed 
acquisition of stern ramp trawlers from 
Communist Poland. Some ship operators 
haye asked to be allowed to build their 
commercial cargo vessels in foreign ship- 

We have been waiting for a promised 
presidential policy statement on the mer- 
chant marine for more than two years. The 
merchant marine has undoubtedly been 
studied and researched and analyzed more 
than any other industry in the U.S. Cer- 
tainly, it has been the subject of more gov- 
ernmental inquiry recently than any other 
industry. But the studies and the research 
have done nothing to halt the alarming rate 
of erosion. Statistics just released by the 
Department of Commerce showed that in 

1965 the merchant marine managed to carry 
only eight percent of the Nation's foreign 
waterborne trade. 

During 1964 our merchant marine's share 
was 9.9%. Incidentally, our share at the 
outbreak of World War I was 9%. So while 
virtually every other segment of the Ameri- 
can enonomy has been enlarged, many 
times since World War I, the American mer- 
chant marine is today carrying less cargo 
than it did when World War I started—an 
unequalled lack of progress. 

How is it that the American-flag merchant 
marine finds itself in today’s deplorable con- 
dition? I personally believe that the over- 
riding cause for the withering of our fourth 
arm of defense has been the lack of leader- 
ship and dearth of direction at the i 
Twenty-one of our Presidents have pleaded 
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for a strong merchant marine but no Pres!- 
dent of the U.S. since the days of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt has given our Nation's 
seapower needs adequate attention. 

Our Navy and our merchant marine and 
our commercial and research fleets would 
not, at this moment, be faced with ob- 
solescence if we had had men concerned with 
seapower sitting in the highest counsels of 
the Government. The seapower gap exists 
today because of a leadership vacuum. And 
frankly, little or nothing can be done to re- 
verse the declining trend until the President 
of the U.S. declares without equivocation 
that our Nation’s future survival is depend- 
ent upon seapower. Some have suggested 
that Congress should declare the importance 
of our naval and merchant vessels. But I 
believe Congress has already made this 
declaration in the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. National Maritime goals and ob- 
jectives have been expressed time and time 
again in public law. 

I feel deeply the intent and purposes of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 because 
I represent the same C onal District 
which Schuyler Otis Bland, the father of the 
Merchant Marine and the author of the 
Merchant Marine Act, served so capably for 
so many years. I respect the memory of 
Schuyler Otis Bland, and I feel a deep sense 
of disappointment that Mr. Bland’s mag- 
nificent foresight in 1936 has been so fruit- 


less in the sixties. The passage of the 1936 ~ 


act represents clear Congressional intent that 
seapower is this Nation's national policy. The 
development and maintenance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine has been the policy 
of the US. since 1936. But, as you well 
know, policy is one thing. administration 
implementation is something else again. 

A presidential declaration based on the 
intent of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
would get our Nation headed In the proper 
direction on the high seas, The buck can- 
not be passed to the Congress because Con- 
gress has repeatedly said over many years 
that it would appropriate more money for 
our seapower requirements if the adminis- 
tration would ask for more money. But re- 
peatedly the administration has been 
penurious. Repeatedly the administration 
has failed to request sufficient funds to build 
up our navy and merchant fleets—not to 
mention our research and fishing fleets. On 
the high seas we have had penny pinching 
instead of policy. 

I know, of course, that it is not easy to 
establish national priorities to govern our 
Nation's affairs, Budgetary decisions in & 
nation as complex as the United States are 
crushingly difficult. But every American 
would probably agree that our Nation's first 
priority must be national defense. I cer- 
tainly take this view and I cannot under- 
stand why the merchant marine has been 
relegated to such a low place on the priority 
scale when we have all been saying for years 
that the merchant marine is our fourth arm 
of defense. Our naval and merchant fleets 
are vital elements of our Nation’s defensive 
posture. Yet both fleets are facing block 
obsolescence because budgetary priorities 
have gone elsewhere. We should be build- 
ing merchant ships at the rate of thirty 
annually. The average since the current 
shipbuliding program began in 1958 has been 
sixteen per year. 

I hope President Johnson will make 4 
maritime declaration in 1967. I hope Presi- 
dent Johnson will state clearly that the U.S. 
is determined to have a Navy and a mer- 
chant marine capable of dominating the 
high seas. I hope the President will state 
for our people and for peoples of the free 
world that the U.S. intends to maintain its 
position as the world’s leading seapower. I 
hope the President will state his determina- 
tion to see U.S. flag shipping carry more than 
8% of our total trade and commerce. I 
would hope too that our President would 
declare that the ships our Nation needs for 
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Protection and for prosperity would be bullt 
in U.S. shipyards. 

I am, by nature, an optimist and I do 
not enjoy taking a bleak view of our sea- 
Power capability. I would much have pre- 
ferred to tell this group about our nation’s 
Maritime triumphs. But I.am afraid that 
Our triumphs have been overshadowed by 
Our weaknesses and inadequacies. One of 
Our greatest recent triumphs on the high 
seas was the development of the world's first 
commercial nuclear- powered vessel, the 
Savannah. Development of the Savannah 
gave the United States a tremendous lead 
in maritime nuclear development and there 
is no doubt in my mind that atomic propul- 
Sion on the ocean's trade lanes represents 
One of the maritime industry's greatest 
hopes. 

But is the U.S. moving to cash in on its 
technological advantage? Are we placing 
this revolutionary vessel into useful service? 
Are we working to stay ahead in the develop- 
ment of nuclear power for commercial ship- 
Ping? The answers are regrettable—No, no, 
no. We are. instead, being told by the 
White House that the nuclear-powered cargo 
liner Savannah must be mothballed. I sup- 
Pose it should come as no great surprise to 
us to have the administration propose to lay 
Up the Savannah when we consider the par- 
Simonious treatment of our Nation’s mer- 
chant marine in the budget and in many 
Past budgets. But even though we should 
not be greatly surprised I think we should 
be greatly concerned, 

Our Nation's atomic ship program appears 
to many to be rudderless. The U.S. had had 
a headstart in the development of nuclear- 
Powered mariners. But other nations are 
moving rapidly ahead in the development of 
Nuclear-propelied cargo liners. Russia and 
Japan are well along in the development of 
highspeed cargo carriers. But our headstart, 
Our massive investment In the Savannah and 
in nuclear propulsion at sea may be can- 
Celled out, 

I do not know whether it will be possible 
for Congress to reverse the administration's 
decision on the Savannah but I do know 
that I intend to try. I intend to insist that 
the Savannah be continued in operation and 
Perhaps placed in service carrying cargo to 
Viet Nam. And I intend to do everything 
that one man can do to see that our atomic 
Ship program regains a sense of direction. 

It would be a crying shame to waste the 
investment we have made in the Savannah 
and it would be a crying shame to stand on 
the shore while other nations best us in the 
development of nuclear propulsion on sur- 
face vessels. 

I know, of course, that this group here 
tonight shares my interest in maritime af- 
fairs. I know many of you are very knowl- 
edgeable in this area and I hope you all will 
join with me in demanding that the admin- 
istration recognize the validity of our na- 
tional maritime goals and objectives. I 
Would like to see every NDTA chapter in the 
U.S. along with every propeller club adopt a 
Tesolution to urge the President to make a 
Presidential declaration on our Nation's 
Maritime needs. 


I would be able to look at that picture of 
Schuyler Otis Bland in the Merchant Ma- 
Tine Committee hearing room with my head 
held a little higher if I knew that the Ameri- 
can people were willing to remind this ad- 
moe of the Merchant Marine Act of 

6. 

Again, let me say that I am an optimist. 
And I confidently predict that the American 
People are going to take hold of the issue of 
Seapower this year and next. Because I be- 
lieve the American’s traditional common 
Sense approach will lead him to the con- 
clusion that the future of our Nation will be 
decided on the basis of seapower. I believe 
Most Americans will recognize that we will 
soon be unprepared to compete on the high 
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seas unless we take the appropriate corrective 
steps now. 

It is not too late. We have the time if we 
have the will. If we delay, if we continue to 
downgrade, if we continue to be parsimoni- 
ous, the day will come when we have no time 
left. 

On the high seas, in seapower capability, we 
cannot, as a nation and as a people, allow 
ourselves to become number two. We are 
number one today. We can be number one 
tomorrow if we begin now to gear our na- 
tional policies to seapower objectives, This, 
we must do. 


Pancho Mansera—Headstart Child of 
the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues to an exceptionally 
fine statement concerning a wonderful 
little boy named Pancho Mansera, and 
the tremendous program—Headstart— 
which has already meant the difference 
between hopelessness and opportunity 
for Pancho and his family. 

I refer to the news story broadcast on 
the ABC Radio Network on March 13 
by the distinguished commentator, Ed- 
ward P. Morgan, 

Pancho Mansera, the “Headstart 
Child of the Lear“ is a living example 
of what the economic and educational 
opportunity programs of the war on 
poverty mean to millions of disadvan- 
taged American citizens, and how much 
they co clearly mean to the future of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent, 
I include Mr. Morgan's statement at this 
point in the RECORD: 

You might say that this was the greatest 
day in Pancho Mansera’s life but you would 
be wrong. True, a seven-year-old boy isn’t 
often the personal guest of the President of 
the United States and the First Lady and 
that's what happened to Pancho and his 
parents this morning but this happy occa- 
sion would never have come about if a volun- 
teer pediatrician with Project Head Start 
hadn't discovered in the summer of 1965 
that Pancho had a grave thyroid deficiency. 
Then five, Pancho had the mental and phys- 
ical growth of a child of two. A year later 
with coordinated medical and educational 
care he had grown an astonishing 514 inches. 
Today at the White House, scrubbed, combed 
and dressed in a black suit with white but- 
tons and short black cowboy boots, Pancho 
was a bit subdued by the dazzle of the 
photographers’ flood lights but as the great 
bulk of Lyndon Johnson towered fondly over 
him, the small Mexican-American boy from 
San Luis Obispo County, California, kept his 
cool, as he was proclaimed “Head Start Child 
of the Year.” 

But conscientious Americans, in and out 
of government, should blow their tops in 
shame over the neglect Pancho Mansera’s 
case history represents. At the same time 
they can touch their hats in an encouraged 
salute to what Head Start has already done 
on a shoestring and what it can do if Con- 
gress and the public will give it the modest 
support it needs to touch the estimated six 
million other poor children under six who 
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need special medical and school help now 
before they are abandoned on society's 
human junk pile as numbers on some com- 
munity's welfare roll, 

Thanks in some large part to the obstinate 
opposition of organized medicine, county 
public health services in the United States 
have been little more than a cruel joke 
teaching some crude fundamentals, in first 
aid, testing for tuberculosis in some commu- 
nities, providing smallpox vaccinations in 
some instances and doing little else but, 
figuratively, wiping children's noses. Pancho 
comes from Grapes of Wrath country where 
as far as the migrant poor following the 
harvests are concerned things have charged 
comparatively Uttle in the 30 years since 
John Steinbeck wrote his searing, epic novel 
about the Okles from the Dust Bowl, the 
Mexicans who slipped over the border to do 
stoop labor in the fields, their miserable 
wages and filthy work comps virtually dic- 
tated by the organized growers. Today 
Pancho’s father, a dignity and dedication 
shining through his Latih swarthness, ab- 
sorbed with modest pride the official White 
House fuss over his son's good fortune. 
Simon Mansera drives a tractor in the Cali- 
fornia caulifibwer fields. He barely manages 
to keep his wife and four children in a small 
frame house set out there, as one visitor 
said, in the middle of nothing.“ They do 
have a TV set and a car but when a blight 
set in on Pancho’s health, they couldn't af- 
ford a doctor. The public health nurse 
looked at Pancho, knew something was 
seriously wrong but the health service had 
no facilities to examine or treat him. 

Social consciousness has broadened since 
the worst days of the depression. When Head 
Start came to San Luis Obispo, Jim Vestal, 
photographer for the Telegram-Tribune, 
spotted the stunted, pathetic, almost gnome- 
like figure of Pancho and the paper published 
his picture. Dr, William J. Tibbs, a project 
pediatrician, found his glandular condition 
and began to treat it. In a matter of months, 
Pancho began to emerge from his physical 
and psychological prison. A 24-minute color 
documentary was made of his almost magical 
transformation and was shown at the White 
House ceremony this morning. 

It will be screened for interested com- 
munities across the country against a factual 
backdrop of some of Head Start's heartening 
accomplishments coupled with reminders of 
the job yet to be done in salvaging these 
very young of the poor—only 40 percent of 
whom, interestingly enough, are Negro; the 
other 60 percent are white, a third of whom 
are of Spanish-speaking ancestry. 

The story of Pancho is both shining with 
promise and steeped in tragic frustration. 
The war on poverty is becoming a major 
casualty of the war in Vietnam. As a New 
York Times editorial observed yesterday, 
President Johnson has spoken out boldly 
on the need for population control but 
budgetary pressures of the conflict in Asia 
have apparently caused him to omit ear- 
marking funds for family planning services 
for the poor, “thus putting their future in 
doubt,” 

At today's program for Pancho, the gifted, 
loyal but harassed general of the anti- 
poverty war, Sargent Shriver, fired some im- 
pressive statistical ammunition in defense 
of the Head Start campaign, which the 
Administration wants to expand slightly: 
740,000 children immunized against polio; 
more than a million vaccinated for measles; 
900,000 dental cases discovered with an aver- 
age of five cavities per child, and at least 
partially treated. 

The value of the human resources thus 
saved by an investment of a relative pittance 
of money and enormous dedication of Head 
Start volunteers is simply incalculable. But 
our priorities are cockeyed. Forget the bil- 
lions invested in space and the war in Viet- 
nam, Shriver noted that the US. has spent 
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more research money on pregnant cows than 
pregnant women. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


Post Office Faces Catastrophe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the problems and needs of the 
US. Post Office Department were em- 
phasized graphically and impressively 
last month by Postmaster General 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, in testimony be- 
fore the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'Brien's testimony; made pub- 
lic this week, warns that the Post Office 
Department faces possible catastrophe 
unless immediate steps are taken. 

I place a copy of Mr. O’Brien’s warn- 
ing, as reported in the New York Times 
of Monday, March 20, in the Recorp, 
and I recommend it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

O'Barenw Sars Post Orrice Faces 4 Ca- 
TASTROPHE"— REPORTS TO HOUSE PANEL THAT 
FACILITIES ARE INADEQUATE—SEES NEED FOR 
Am To HanpLE RISING VOLUMES or MAIL 
Wasnincton, March 19.—Postmaster Gen- 

eral Lawrence F. O'Brien has told a House 

committee, in testimony made public tonight, 
that at present your Post Office Department 
is in a race with catastrophe.” 

The postal system's physical facilities, Mr. 
O'Brien said at a closed hearing of the House 
Appropriation Committee Feb. 27, are “in- 
adequate, badly located and aging.” Mau 
volume, already equaling that of the rest of 
the world, is increasing at a rapid rate, he 
said. 

He warned that a jam of mail that oc- 
curred last October in the Chicago post office 
could happen in any big-city post office. 

Mr. O'Brien said a key to the department's 
efforts to correct the situation was the ZIP 
code, which has reached 63 percent use. 

The ZIP Code is tied to the department's 
pian for 522 sectional postal centers in the 
nation. Each center is to sort mail for an 
average of 112 local post offices. 

To help meet increasing costs, the Admin- 
istration is preparing to ask for a 1-cent in- 
crease in first class mail rates and a 20 to 30 
percent increase in second and third class 
rates. The estimated increase in revenues 
for the fiscal year 1968 would be $700,000. 

The department is asking a 1968 appro- 
Priation of $6.6-billion, compared with $62 
billion for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. O'Brien said: 

“I would fail in my responsibility to you 
and to the American people if I did not say, 
frankly, that at present your Post Office 
Department is in a race with catastrophe. 

“And it is a race that we could well lose, 

1 it is certainly in our power not to lose 

| oo . 


Mall volume in the United States is in- 
creasing by more than 3 billion pieces of mail 
a year, Mr. O'Brien said, an increase equal 
to one-third of the total annual volume of 
mail in France. 

Mr. O'Brien said the department's research 
effort, vital to finding new ways to cope with 
the rising flood of mail had been speeded 
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greatly in the last year. But he said it was 
“still far behind the degree of effort required" 
and would take “several years of maximum 
efort to reach this level.” 

The conditions that produced chaos and 
the mail jam are not confined to Chicago, Mr. 
O'Brien said. 

He continued: “These are perhaps most 
exaggerated there, but they exist wherever 
our physical plant and our processing meth- 
ods are outmoded or obsolescent, which by 
now Is true in the vast majority of major 
cities.” 

He mentioned Milwaukee, San Francisco, 
Washington and New York as some of the 
major cities handling record volumes of mall. 

“A logjam could happen in any post office,” 
he said, “and will happen in any or all, 
unless we are given the tools to move ahead 
rapidly.” 


Rent Supplements and Housing 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, since 
the landmark Housing Act of 1949, our 
legislative efforts in the housing field 
have quite properly been directed toward 
humanizing the process of converting 
our urban slums into decent dwelling 
areas. 

We have shifted our direction from 
programs involving the wholesale razing 
of slums, which some have called urban 
removal, to programs aimed at achiev- 
ing our goal of “a decent home and a 
suitable living environment for every 
American family” by less drastic and, I 
think, more humane, means, 

The rent supplements program is one 
of the most encouraging of these new 
housing programs. It improves the old- 
style public housing concept by submerg- 
ing the role of impersonal government 
and removing the risk of eviction for 
welfare tenants who work and earn 
growing incomes. 

In my home city of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Speaker, the rent supplements program 
would dovetail perfectly with the efforts 
of a privately financed redevelopment 
firm, Action-Housing, Inc., to rehabili- 
tate sound but deteriorating housing. 

Action-Housing’s twin objectives are 
to renovate old housing at rents or sale 
prices that people of low and moderate 
incomes can afford and to provide a lim- 
ited profit to the corporation. ‘The rent 
supplements program would help the 
corporation achieve these goals if, as I 
hope, it is continued. 

In a letter to the editor that appeared 
in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of March 
17, 1967, Action-Housing’s board chair- 
man and president, J. Stanley Purnell, 
explained how the rent supplements 
Program would serve the worthwhile 
purposes of his organization. 

In the hope that Mr. Purnell's sug- 
gestions might be useful to redevelop- 
ment firms in other cities, I insert his 
letter in the Recorp at this point: 
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Rent SUPPLEMENT Procram WouLo HELP 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
Action-Hovsine, INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Your editorial of March 13, entitled “Hous- 
ing for the Poor,” has performed a real pub- 
lic service to your readers by pointing out 
the need for public subsidy if the problem 
of ridding our cities of slums fs to be solved. 
We concur, 

The editorial has given clear dimensions 
to the problem of providing good housing for 
the poor by reporting the sad economlec ex- 
perience of a New York civic group which 
tried, unsuccessfully, through timeworn 
conventional methods, to prove than an 80- 
year-old tenement building could be rehabil- 
itated and rented for a profit. 

The lesson of this experience, once again, 
only points up the necessity of bringing new 
ideas, new forces, and new techniques into 
action to solve the problem and eradicate 
slums in Pittsburgh and other cities of the 
nation. 

In a previous Post-Gazette editorial on 
January 24, entitled “Save the Neighbor- 
hoods,” you reviewed Action-Housing's pro- 
posal for large-seale housing rehabilitation 
which is aimed directly at-revitalizing de- 
clining neighborhoods and ridding the inner 
cores of our cities of their cancerous-like 
slums. This proposal pays particular atten- 
tion to the needs, desires and well-being of 
the people now living in blighted and slum 
areas. 

Unlike the New York experience, it recom- 
mends the formation of a joint corporate 
venture, capitalized at $3,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000, to engage in the rehabilitation of struc- 
turally sound but deteriorating housing in 
the Pittsburgh Metropolitan Area, on a prof- 
it-motivated basis, in cooperation with local, 
state and federal agencies. 

It suggests a partnership between private 
enterprise and the public sector. Partielpat- 
ing companies would purchase common stock 
or convertible debentures with policies es- 
tablished by a board of their selection. 

The participating companies would create 
a development corporation on a limited- 
profit basis for the rehabilitation of old but 
structurally sound housing. 

As an integral part, this development cor- 
poration would also create a nonprofit re- 
search organization to bring new materials, 
products and innovative construction sys- 
tems into application. 

If the proposal for a development corpora- 
tion for rehabilitation of housing is to work 
successfully, it must achieve two objectives: 
renovate old housing at rents or sales prices 
that people of low and moderate income can 
afford to pay; and provide a limited profit 
return to the corporation, 

One way in which both of these objectives 
could be achieved would be to use the “Rent 
Supplement Program“ which became avall- 
able to private developers about a year ago. 
Use of this program would work this way: 

The amount of rent supplement is the dif- 
ference between the normal economic rent 
required and 25 per cent of gross family in- 
come. For example: a family with a gross 
income of approximately 635 à week (annual 
income of $1,820) would be eligible for a two- 
bedroom dwelling that would normally rent 
for $120. A family with a gross income of 
approximately $48 a week (annual income of 
$2,496) would be eligible for a three-bedroom 
dwelling which would normally rent for 6140. 

The Urban Redevelopment Authority of 
Pittsburgh would play an important role in 
assisting the development corporation by ac- 
quiring and selling the old houses to the 
corporation. Such URA assistance Is now 
possible under present legislation. After ac- 
quisition, the corporation would renovate the 
dwellings on a limited profit basis. . 
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The corporation could then transfer titles 
to nonprofit organizations approved for mort- 
age insurance purposes by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

In addition, federal legislation has also 
been passed to make tt possible to sell the 
Tehabilitated houses to individual buyers, 
although so far appropriation of funds has 
Only been authorized—not made. 

After intensive review of our January 24 
Proposal, now being carried out by financial 
representatives of the various interested com- 
panies, as well as federal, state and local 
Foverument representatives, the Proposal 
Will be revised for another presentation to 
top echelons of industry and government. It 
is our hope that, for the good of all, it is ac- 

,°epted and becomes operable. 

The success of this proposal will have great 

aring on the future of the so-called Model 
Cities Program, 

J. STANLEY 
Chairman of the Board and President. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
&ction for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Co ss and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrrLe 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the ConGrEessionaL RECORD 
cue Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 

he following rules, to which the attention of 
nators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: , 

l. Arrangement of the daily Record The 

blic Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an ent is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
pnan follow: Provided, That the makeup of 

he Rrconn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
{on and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConcrrssionaL Reconp, in 714 -point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all , documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type: and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
S-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Regorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections -The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shail 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
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the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
pen Official Reporters of the respective 


The Official Reporters of each House 
designate and distinctly mark the lead ten 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
5 in N lead item shail be an ex- 

nsion submitted by a M 
3 y ember of the House 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of Soloman or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi. 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the ConGressronaL Record, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. ; 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
N ik 3 from letters, tele- 

„or articles presented in connect 
with a speech delivered in the course of ea 
bate or to communications from State 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Oficial Reporters. ne Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed ir. the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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“Jadgement Day ia Capital City” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr, Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, I wish to in- 
clude a sermon delivered by the Reverend 
Dr, Edward L. R. Elson, minister of the 
National Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
1987 D.C., on Palm Sunday, March 19, 
Exrmacts Prom SERMON BY Dr. Epwaap L. R. 

E.son, “JUDGEMENT Day IN THE CAPITAL 

Orry.“ NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

Parm Sunpay, Manch 19, 1967 


“Text: Who is this?“ Matthew 21:10. 

With all its excitement and pagentry, the 
. t Palm Sunday was Judgement Day in 
8 Jerusalem. It was Judgement Day 
the the mobs of people, Judgement Day for 

entrenched politicians, and Judgement 

y for contemporary religious leaders. The 
8 Sher the Ute which is manifested, the more 
Aire nz the judgement brought by that 

ig life upon the lower life. So the 
Presence of Jesus in his uniqueness and 
— splendor introduced then, as it intro- 
* — now, the Judgement of God. Each re- 
uring Palm Sunday recapitulates the 
Judgement of his presence. 

A crowd is always more than the sum 
ti tal of the individuals comprising it. Some- 
9 — they reach a sustained hypnoldal state. 

rsons in a crowd sometimes participate in 
Or tolerate acts which to them as individuals 
B more refiective mood would be revolting. 
ut in the crowd everything becomes per- 
missive and blame is projected elsewhere. 
tery at this Capital City: fair to behold, 
of sacred symbols, and once the inspira- 
oy for peoples of every race and nation 
weir aspire to freedom, to self-fulfillment, 

elevation, and a place in the sun. * * * 

Saints this city with a canker eating at its 


ioe don't need the statlstics of the 8 or 
or 12 or 15% increase in violent crimes 
every year, our accelerating illegitimacies, 
er the escalation of hundreds of petty mis- 
eméeanors that attest the basic degenera- 
Bate and corruption of character. There 18 
3 or cranny in this city where one is 
e today. Neither your person nor your 
Property is safe anywhere. 
Ftp one morning I went to a drug 
< only to see the whole end of it torn 
Part by ruthless addicts who stop at noth- 
in order to appease their gnawing habits, 
y two weeks ago today, this church bulld- 
Was burglarized during the worship 
Guise So has nearly every other church. 
5 y two days ago, a new sign bolted to 
teel uprights on our new church site re- 
ned less than twenty-four hours. Our 
b urch members have been mugged, beaten, 
Urglarized, assaulted and raped. I have 
he on the victims in the hospitals. Only 
x ew days ago I conducted the funeral of 
8 of this congregation who, though 
8 60 years of age, had been cruelly beaten 
d raped near her apartment in the center 
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of the city. My own children have been 
molested, pursued, and surrounded with 
switch blades put at their throats. 

“How long does it take us to see God's 
judgments upon the character of this city, 
and to become sufficiently morally indignant 
to do something about it? To be sure, the 
criminal and the sinner are often hidden 
away in the corridors of abject poverty where 
they progressively degenerate. We need pro- 
grams to alleviate poverty, to eliminate in- 
justice and to permit everyone their fullest 
potential development. But too often every- 
body is blamed for crime but the criminal; 
everyone is held responsible for sin but the 
sinner. Seldom do we hear the biblical 
language: Thou are the man’—an individ- 
ual man responsible under God for his own 
life and conduct, be it good or bad. Seldom 
do we remember that some of the greatest 
saints of the ages—St. Francis, Toyohika 
Kagawa, and Jesus—emerged from the poor 
and underprivileged segments of society. 
What do we propose to do with this Palm 
Sunday judgment? 

“Palm Sunday and the presence of Jesus 
mean judgment day in the Capital City for 
the politicians. On the first Palm Sunday, 
when the politicians thought Jesus was go- 
ing to lead a revolution, drive the Romans 
out, and set up a throne to rule in privi- 
leged splendor, they all wanted to get on 
the band wagon. But when it was clear 
‘his Kingdom was not of this world’ and 
that it meant cleaning up their own lives 
and lifting all lite until it was oriented upon 
God, they took another view and recoiled 
from his high demands. They not only 
rejected him; they wanted him crucified. 

“So Jesus comes with judgment upon this 
Capital. It is all out in the open now. In 
banner headlines in every newspaper, blared 
over every radio and television station—the 
flagrant ethical migrations and moral rovings 
of some politicians. 

“Let us thank God for the men and the 
women of true piety and ethical rectitude 
who serve this government with integrity, 
honesty, and moral fitness. What a tragedy 
by contrast that the way of some politicians 
has become the ‘way of the transgressor’ 
which the Bible tells us is always hard, de- 
structive, and degenerative. Are we now to 
have two sets of standards, two sets of values, 
two patterns of conduct, one for the callous 
politician and another for the rest of us? 
What a public shame, as well as travesty on 
religion, that a minister of religion, elected 
to high office, proceeds in his own hedonistic 
personal life blaspheming before the pubiic 
this very holy day! n 

Too many ‘nice people’ have Jettisoned the 
Ten Commandments, walk over their ances- 
tors’ decencies, trespass upon conventions 
that hitherto held society together, and have 
dismissed with a shrug the moral disciplines 
which once made us great and good. When 
too. many of us abandon the higher stand- 
ards, the way ls made easy for the culprit and 
the scoundrel. On Palm Sunday, should we 
not be driven by the memory of Jesus to a 
complete renovation of our standards and a 
renewal of our moral and spiritual lives? 

“Still his invitation echoes down the cen- 
turies: ‘Follow me and I will make 
vou. make you something you never 
yet have been. The person who commands 
and who. is followed in the capital cities of 
the world makes a great difference in human 
destiny. When we know who He ts, and what 
He requires, life will be different.” 


David Carroll Churchill, Berea, Ky. 


a Fine Handweaver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr, President, one of 
the most outstanding residents of Ken- 
tucky is David Carroll Churchill, of Be- 
rea. Friday, March 17, marked his 94th 
birthday anniversary. 

An article entitled “A Scientist at the 
Loom—Weaver D. C. Churchill,” written 
by Dorothy Shearard, and published in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal points out 
some of the milestones in Mr. Churchill's 
ne career of accomplishment and sery- 
ce. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A SCIENTIST AT THE Loom—Weaver D. C. 
CHURCHILL 
(By Dorothy Shearard) 

Beara, Ky.—Physicist, missionary, inven- 
tor, designer of aircraft equipment, mining 
engineer and eye-witness to t dis- 
coveries—a man who has been all these is 
known to most people as a weaver. 

The name of David Carroll Churchill is 
synonymous with fine hand weaving, 
through the fame won by producta of 
Churchill Weavers in Berea, the ind he 
and Mrs. Churchill founded in 1922. But 
little generally is known of the man who 
lived these other roles, a man who turned 94 
last Friday. 

Inyentiveness and Industry came naturally 
to Carroll Churchill. His grandmother was 
a niece to Benjamin Franklin, and he grew 
up in the intellectual ferment of Oberlin 
College. He is the youngest of seven sons of 
& great physics professor, Charles Henry 
Churchill. 

Four especially, among many of Prof. 
Churchill's students, made outs con- 
tributions to modern life, and are vivid mem- 
ories to his son: Elisha Gray, John Raphael 
Rogers, Charles Martin Hall and Robert A. 
Milkan. 

When Hall succeeded in his practical 
method of smelting aluminum, “I was pres- 
ent, a boy of 13," Churchill tells, “the day in 
1886 Charlie Hall came running into the lab- 
oratory, almost crying, to show father his 
first shining pellets of pure aluminum,” 

PROJECTS WERE VARIED 


Various projects always were under way at 
the Churchills and Carroll did his share. 
Also he worked at a local bicycle shop, when 
highwheelers were in style. When his 
brother Nelson died from a bicycle fall, 
Carroll worked on developing the safety“ 
bicycle, our modern version. 

Nelson's death also led to Carroll being 
challenged to fill his brother's position as 
assistant in their father’s physics lab. The 
budget couldn't be stretched to buy much 
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of the equipment Prof. Churchill considered 
necessary in teaching, so Carroll had to 
invent and build what his father needed. 

After his graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he was hired by 
Westinghouse, but with a year’s delay, so he 
visited relatives in Seattle. Soon he was 
working in the Cascade mining country, 
starting as a day laborer and working up to 
head engineer. It was a financial loss when 
he returned east to assist George Westing- 
house. He entered the gas engine depart- 
ment and had worked outs promising future 
for himself when he was asked to go to 
India as a missionary-engineer. 

As head of an industrial training school 
in Ahmednagar, he taught the boys to make, 
repair and improve many items of daily use. 
Studying the people, he learned that hand 
weaving, an industry second only to agri- 
culture in the nation’s economy, was losing 
out with the coming of power weaving. 

This was a problem the physicist relished. 
Working on reduction of friction and elimi- 
nating waste motion, he improved the home 
looms, to revitalize the industry. The 
government awarded him high honors. Be- 
fore he could complete his work, World War 
I broke out and he came home in 1917. 

Back in Ohio, he became consulting engi- 
neer and airplane designer in Elyria. He 
improved aircraft stabilizers and developed 
the first satisfactory retractable landing gear, 
made for the Kitten III, a tiny biplane now 
displayed in the Smithsonian Institute. 

Dr, William J. Hutchins, newly called presi- 
dent of Berea college, asked Churchill, his 
boyhood friend, to come to Kentucky. 
Hutchins envisioned developing a physics 
and mechanical pr for mountain 
youth. So, in 1921, the Churchills moved to 
Berea, where Carroll taught physics and 
tried to launch the new project and his wife 
learned to weave. 

Mrs. Churchill was fascinated with the 
craft, though she had no previous experience 
in art or design, She soon discovered she 
had a flair for interesting, new combinations 
of colors and textures. A friend found a 
market for the goods. The time was ripe 
for Churchill weavers. 


Tax Sharing Endorsed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the South 
Dakota Legislature, which has just con- 
cluded its session for this year, passed 
a concurrent resolution memorializing 
Congress to enact a tax-sharing pro- 
posal. 

I support this resolution totally and 
am hopeful that Congress can take 
prompt action on the tax-sharing pro- 
posals which have been presented this 
year. As the author of one tax-sharing 
plan, I concur with the South Dakota 
Legislature that this return of Federal 
funds without strings is one of the great 
needs of today if we are to preserve any 
degree of federalism whereby autono- 
mous States and localities are preserved 
in our governmental process. 

I insert the resolution passed by the 
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South Dakota Legislature at this point 
in the RECORD: 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1 


A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to protect 
the economies of the states and territories 
by enacting legislation providing that 
equitable share of the individual and cor- 
porate federal income tax generated in the 
states and territories be retained and re- 
turned to the states and territories for 
their exclusive use beyond federal control 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring: 

Whereas vast amounts of income taxes and 
other taxes are being siphoned each year into 
the Federal Treasury from the several states 
and territories, which lessens the ability of 
those governmental subdivisions, and its 
peoples, to meet their obligations on the 
local level and to raise revenue sufficient to 
carry the rise in cost of state and local gov- 
ernments and to meet the demand of needed 
improvements; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is being 
pressed on all sides for various and sundry 
uses of the taxes so collected; and 

Whereas the Federal Government's at- 
tempts to make amends therefor, by return- 
ing to the states certain funds in the way 
of grants in ald, subsidies and dollar-match- 
ing enterprises conceived at the national level 
ofttimes complicate the economic problems 
of the several states and political subdivi- 
sions; and 

Whereas it is neither economical nor effi- 
cient to withdraw huge sums out of the 
states and territories and redistribute funds 
under bureaucratic regulations from the 
Federal Treasury; and such shifting of funds 
results in considerable loss due to increased 
administration requirements, entails addi- 
tional burdens on the states and territories 
by requiring matching funds, and deprives 
the states of a proper direction and control 
over such funds; and 

Whereas, experience now dictates that of 
the funds collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the above sources, a portion 
thereof in many areas of relief and assist- 
ance can be better utilized by the several 
states and territories it left therewith prior 
to their deposit and retention in the Fed- 
eral Treasury, thereby reversing the trend of 
centralizing all of the funds therein, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate of the State of South Dakota, the House 
of Representatives concurring therein, that 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully urged and requested to adopt legis- 
lation whereby the states and territories 
would receive an equitable share and a per- 
centage of the taxes collected on individual 
and corporate income and that in the deter- 
mination of the formula relating to the dis- 
tribution. and/or retention of such funds 
consideration be given to the inclusion of 
the various factors contained in the several 
proposals which have been made for the shar- 
ing of federal income tax revenues with the 
states and governmental subdivisions there- 
of, and as the states several legislative bodies 
may direct without any federal direction or 
control. 

Be it further resolved that the Secretary of 
Senate of the State of South Dakota trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to His Excel- 
lency, the President of the United States, the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson; to the Hon- 
orable Karl Mundt and the Honorable 
George McGovern, United States Senators 
from South Dakota; the Honorable E. Y. 
Berry and the Honorable Ben Reifel, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of 
South Dakota, within ten days after the 
passage and approval of this resolution. 


March 22, 1967 


Adopted by the Senate January 25, 1967. 
Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives March 9, 1967. 
Lem OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest; 
NIELS P, JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
JAMES D, JELBERT, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
PAUL INMAN, 
Chief Olerk. 


Demonstration Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
turbed to read in the March 18, 1967, New 
York Times that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development intends 
to use the demonstration cities pro- 
gram to induce cities to accept rent sup- 
plement housing projects and disperse 
them throughout neighborhoods which 
do not want them. 

I said that HUD had this in mind 
last year, and now they have confirmed 
my suspicions. 

Mr. Speaker, the rent subsidy pro- 
gram has been called the horsepower 
of open housing legislation, It now ap- 
pears that the demonstration cities 
program is to be the horsepower of rent 
subsidies, hand in hand with the FNMA 
special assistance fund which will be 
used to finance the private enterprise 
rent subsidy program. 

Most of HUD’s programs are like ice- 
bergs. The one-tenth you can see is not 
too bad, but that 90 percent below the 
water and out of sight is dark and 
menacing. The way to cope with HUD's 
plans for America is to refuse to appro- 
priate funds for the demonstration cities 
and rent subsidy programs. 

I include the New York Times article 
of March 18, Dy ee and some 
excerpts from e of the 
demonstration cities bill and the state- 
ment made in suport of it by HUD to the 
oe Subcommittee in February, 

66: 

MopeL OCrriæs Toto To RULE Out Bias—Hovs- 
ING OPFICIAL ASSERTS Ir WILL Nor Bx TOLER- 
ATED 

(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, March 17—The Administra- 
tion moved today to counter reports that It 
would soft-pedal the nondiscrimination re- 
quirements of the new model cities program 
for rebuilding slum neighbors. 

In a sharply worded speech to a Federal 
Bar Association meeting here, the Assistant 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, H, Ralph Taylor, said discrimination 
in either the employment or housing phases 
of the program would not be “tolerated.” 

Mr. Taylor, who has over-all responsibil- 
ity for the program, reaffirmed previous Ad- 
ministration declarations that a city would 
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not be required to enact a fair-housing law 
to qualify for funds under the program. 

However, he pointed out that any major 
attack on a blighted neighborhood would 
Necessarily involve displacement of some 
slum residents to other parts of the city, and 
he asserted that such rehousing “must be on 
an open occupancy basis.” ( 

PRIORITY FOR SKILLS 

As for employment, Mr. Taylor reminded 
his audience that the regulations governing 
the program required cities to give “priority” 
for jobs created by the expenditure of pro- 
Bram funds to “neighborhood residents pos- 
sessing the necessary skills.” He indicated 
that this requirement would be taken seri- 
ously by the Federal Government and added: 

‘Discriminatory practices simply will not 

tolerated.” 

Mr. Taylor's statement was interpreted 

re as a warning that cities that cannot win 
agreement from local labor unions not to dis- 
criminate In hiring people for construction 
Work will be at a disadvantage when compet- 
ing for funds under the program. 

More than 1,000 cities have expressed in- 
terest in the program, and the housing agency 
expects to receive applications for planning 
funds from several hundred. Of these, prob- 
ably no more than 80 will be chosen to re- 
Ceive funds. 

Congress appropriated $11 million last year 
to be distributed to selected cities for plan- 
ning purposes, and President Johnson is seek- 
ing $400 million this year to help cities 
Carry out the work. 

There has been a feeling in some civil 
rights circles that the Administration 
Planned to give desegregated housing low pri- 
Ority in the program. The National Com- 
Mittee Against Discrimination in Housing, 
for example, has charged that the program 
Would merely “gild the ghetto” and do little 
to break up existing housing patterns in ur- 
ban areas. 

Moreover, during a recent nationwide tour 
to explain the program, Mr. Taylor was asked 
frequently by worried local officials whether 
Passage of a local falr-housing ordinance 
Would be required, Mr. Taylor's repeated as- 
Surances that it would not created the im- 
Preasion that Federal officials would give 
little weight to a city’s approach to non- 

timination generally when it came time 

review applications for planning money 
Under the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
Politan Development Act of 1966. 

In his remarks this morning, Mr. Taylor 
Pointed out that Congress had specifically 
Prohibited the Government from using the 
Program as “an aggressive instrument to 
Compel open occupancy.” A clause in the 

Alstration's original proposal last year, 

y interpreted, might have given the 

housing agency. power to require applicants 
to pass open occupancy laws. 

However, Mr, Taylor asserted that the pro- 
Sram was still covered by Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which bars dis- 
Crimination in federally assisted programs, 

the executive orders barring discrimina- 

tion in federally aided employment and hous- 

And he insisted that these laws would 

be applied rigorously to the relocation of 

8 uprooted by neighborhood redevelop- 
NEW ADMINISTRATOR 


Pressed for specifics, Walter G. Farr, the 
new administrator of the program who serves 
under Mr. Taylor, said he did not think the 
act permitted the Government to require 
Cities to guarantee the relocation in a white 
Suburban neighborhood of a Negro who 
Wanted to live there. 

But he said that federally aided housing 
must be open.“ and that the Administra- 
tion would definitely give “extra points” to 
& city that agreed to disperse federally aided 

Zusing—such as public housing, rent sup- 
Plement and other low-income housing pro- 
Srums throughout the city “in order to avoid 
Perpetuation of the ghetto. 
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“That's good,” he declared. “We like 
that.” 

This in itself would be a highly significant 
change from past practice. Cities as a rule 
have tended to locate most of their federally 
aided low-income housing in areas already 
ghettoized, an exceedingly sore point among 
civil rights groups. 


“DEMONSTRATION CITIES"—TITLE I 


Section 103(4) of Title I lays down as one 
of the requirements of a “demonstration 
city” that the city’s application show that: 

“Substantive local laws, regulations, and 
other requirements are, or can be expected 
to be, consistent with the objectives of the 

rogram;” 
* Secretary Weaver went into more details in 
his testimony before the Housing Subcom- 
mittee (see p. 45-46 of the hearings). 

“Non-discrimination in any housing as- 
sisted under a demonstration program is a 
legal requirement. In some cities, however, 
the mere requirement of non-discrimination 
will not be sufficient to resolve the manifold 
problems to which rigid and often long- 
standing patterns of housing segregation 
have given rise. More affirmative action is 
needed to eliminate these patterns, to reduce 
the squalid concentrations of racial minori- 
ties and the economically deprived, and to 
assure that equal opportunity in the choice 
of housing will in fact be available to people 
of every race and income. 

“Even though a city demonstration pro- 
gram meets the statutory criteria described, 
other actions may be expected of the city if 
new federal alds are to be provided under 
this legislation. Consideration will be given 
to the extent and nature of purely local ac- 
tions which encourage more rational and 
efficient urban development. In preparing 
their demonstration programs, cities will 
have to— 

“First, examine their substantive laws to 
determine the extent to which those laws 
impede substantial progress in carrying out 
their demonstration programs and to take 
appropriate action, if necessary, to make 
those laws consistent with the objectives 
of thelr programs. 

“In many localities, the structure of real 
estate taxes, inadequate and often obsolete 
housing codes and zoning laws and artificial 
restraints on building practices retard the 
prompt and proper development of the city’s 
physical characteristics. Stimulating local 
efforts to remove these restrictions can be 
one of the major benefits of the city demon- 
stration program.” 


A Plea for the Continued Operation of the 
N.S. “Savannah” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a constit- 
uent of mine, Mr. R. J. Stouky, most 
knowledgable in the field of atomic 
power, recently prepared, at my request, 
a paper on the issue of the continued op- 
eration of the N.S. Savannah. Iam very 
impressed with his analysis of this issue, 
and include his paper for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

A PERSONAL ANALYSIS OF THE CONTINUED 
OPERATION OF THE NS. “SAVANNAH” 
(By R. J. Stouky) 

The nuclear field, a 25-year-old arm of 
the sciences in which the United States has 
made outstanding advances; our achieve- 
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ments have been demonstrated rather boldiy 
to the world in many ways. First in our own 
New Mexico Desert, then at Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima, next at Bikini Atoll, then an 
explosion at a military reactor in the Idaho 
Desert, later In the Atlantic with the sink- 
ing of a nuclear powered warship, and most 
recent over Palomares, Spain, with the loss 
of a plane carrying several nuclear devices, 

A strong display of might? By all means, 
but in the midst of this, the projects of 
“Plowshare” type in which we propose to 
use our nuclear might for peaceful work must 
seem rather remote to the world population. 

The NS. Savannah, the only large-scale 
foreign traveling atomic-powered device, de- 
signed for wholly peaceful purposes, is being 
threatened with lay-up. The economics of 
this move (which Is discussed later) is prob- 
ably secondary to the following extremely 
important factors: 

1. Her lay-up will remove a 22-knot mer- 
chant ship from useful cargo carrying sery- 
ice at a time when 25-year-old 16-knot “rust- 
buckets” are being reactivated for United 
States subsidized foreign cargo carrying duty 
at a tremendous expense to the taxpayers, 
It will also tie-up a talented group of marine 
engineers who will have to man her in lay-up 
for at least one year, 

2. The technology developed in her, while 
it is documented, will suffer greatly. Noth- 
ing will drive a good man away from a project 
faster than the immobilization of the project. 
The group of people directly involved are 
vital to the efforts to develop advanced nu- 
clear ships; while they may not represent the 
building yard in advanced nuclear ship pro- 
grams Savannah's construction experience 
indicates that their talents are needed to act 
in the government's behalf in advanced nu- 
clear ship programs. 

It is not logical to argue that a break in 
the continuity of nuclear merchant ships can 
be sustained with no attendant financial loss 
by the documentation that is housed in a 
few bookshelves, The magnitude of this loss 
is something to be gravely considered. 

3. The Savannah is in every sense a proto- 
type. As such she cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to be commercially competitive. Her 
true measure of value lies solely in her use 
as a precursor for the development of èco- 
nomically competitive nuclear merchant ves- 
sels. If future ships are bult, Savannah 
must be given due credit for advancing the 
state-of-the-art. If on the other hand, no 
nuclear ships are built in the near future, 
and the Savannah is laid up, the taxpayers’ 
$70,000,000.00 investment in her must be 
written off, 

Under long-term lay-up conditions, it must 
also be assumed that almost all of the nu- 
clear-oriented personnel will either go to the 
commercial nuclear power Industry or to sea 
on conventional ships. In any case, they 
will be lost as far as the advanced nuclear 
ship program goes. 

4. While the Savannah has brought down 
the very costly porting requirements, which 
will be indigenous to a degree to all nuclear 
merchant ships, to an acceptable level for 
herself through an astute program of de- 
veloping her engineered safeguards (which 
safeguard the public against potential haz- 
ards of radiation in the highly unlikely event 
of an accident), these requirements can and 
should be reduced further. It is only pos- 
sible to effect this reduction in porting re- 
quirements with an operating nuclear plant. 
The agency involved in the relaxation of 
boundary limits, standby-tug capability, and 
auxiliary propulsion, will act only in response 
to requests concerning operating plants and 
real circumstances. They will not review 
and comment on a plant shutdown and with 
no plans to operate. 

5. Nuclear-powered naval surface ships are 
“licensed” by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under a different section of the 
Atomic Energy Act from the governing 
nuclear powered merchant ships. The dif- 
ferences in these sections represent a sig- 
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nificant variance in design criteria, operating 
criteria, porting, administrative handling 
and, in short, the overall vessel program from 
inception to mission fulfillment. Therefore, 
the nuclear navy cannot and will not re- 
solve the problems facing the advanced nu- 
clear powered merchant ships. Indeed, it 
appears from past Savannah experience that 
the naval reactors program is wholly uninter- 
ested in the development of any nuclear (or 
conventional for that matter) merchant ship 
program over which it cannot exercise sub- 
stantial control. 


ECONOMICS OF OPERATION AND NONOPERATION 


The economic impact of various programs 
open to the Savannah can be stated fairly ac- 
curately because of known labor and facility 
costs and cargo revenue. However, in the 
discussion of Savannah economics, keep in 
mind the following Important factors: 

1. The U.S. Government subsidizes vir- 
tually all American flag vessels of cargo 
capacity and utilization similar to Savannah. 
‘The subsidy for a similiar conventional vessel 
is approximately $800,000.00/yr. 

2. The Savannah will cost the government 
a substantial amount of money regardless 
of what is done with her. Scrapping is ex- 
pected to be extremely expensive; long-term 
lay-up in a condition similar to other ships 
in America's reserve fleet is not feasible ex- 
cept under conditions tantamount to scrap- 
ping her. Short-term lay-up, keeping the 
nucleus of people necessary for her reactiva- 
tion together (assuming they will stay), is 
almost as expensive as operating her when 
retaining and reactivation cost are factored 
in. 
3. The crew training cost, which the gov- 
ernment paid the general agent, First Atomic 
Ship Inc. (FAST Inc.), in. the 
Savannah's first year of commercial opera- 
tion amount to $282,000.00. FAST Inc. real- 
ized from the operation of the Savannah a 
net profit of $200,000.00, the maximum al- 
lowed under their contract. This was the 
profit on a $500,000.00 escrow account in- 
vestment made by the general agent in order 
to establish himself in the business of nu- 
clear powered merchant shipping, and pos- 
sibly protect the ships of the parent com- 
pany, American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, 
Inc, from liability as a result of an accident 
in the Savannah. The writer realizes that 
the general agent is amortizing docks and 
other physical facilities in this profit, but 
feels that the profit taken by the general 
agent should be: (a) the same as that ex- 
pected from a ship for which he made no 
capital investment and; (b) a part of the 
overall profit, not mecessarily tied to an 
absolute maximum or minimum amount, 

Keeping in mind these facts, the following 
three personal economic evaluations are 

nted: 

1. Lay the Savannah up at the Galveston, 
Texas, facility for one year and then put 
her back into service. She would not be 
defueled under this option. 

2. Lay the Savannah up at the Galveston, 
Texas, facility for three years and then re- 
turn her to service. She would be defueled 
and, subsequently, refueled under this op- 
tion, 

3. Maintain the Savannah in operation, 
but on trade route 12—the run most ap- 
plicable to future nuclear ships of a high 
speed class, (Ship economics tend to favor 
high power and large size for nuclear ap- 
plications.) 


One-year lay-up 
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Operation on trade route 12 would also 
establish precedents as the Savannah has 
already done in the United States, and the 
Mediterranean, This analysis includes no 
provision for the possible loss of personnel 
and training of replacement personnel. 


Three-year lay-up 


Item Cost / year Year| Total 
Galveston facility... $1, 011, 000 1 81, 011, 000 
Defueling labor z 77,000 1 77, 000 
Kefuoliny lubor 55, 000 1 65, 000 
Crew (Ist year)... x 876, 000 1 876, 000 
Crew (subscquont years) - 438, 000 2 876, 000 
Galveston facility (sub- 

Sequent veurs) .s----- 125, 000 2 250, 000 
Supplies (ist your) 4 75, 000 1 75, 000 
Supplies (subsequen 

G 28, 000 1 50, 000 
Subsistance (total) 1 238, 000 
N and inspec- 

TONS 5 cent eke eae es 2 150, 000 

Total 2,908, 000 3, 658, 000 
Total/yeur ) 1, 219, 000 


This approach is also slightly unrealistic 
in that it does not provide for the loss of 
personnel, which will be much higher than 
Option 1, and the major loss of program 
continuity both at home and abroad. 


Operation on trade route 12 


Item Cost/Year 
Total Operating Expense $3, 165, 000 
Total Revenue — 2, 550, 000 
615, 000 
200, 000 
225, 000 
275, 000 
Total Direct Cost to the Govern- 

OCI ee ha nn habeas 1, 165, 000 
Galveston Facility 1,011, 000 
Crew. Training. „ 282, 000 

T 3. 773, 000 


These analyses indicate that continued op- 
eration will cost $1.5 million more per year 
than a one-year layup, and $2.5 million more 
per year than a three-year layup. However, 
one anomaly of this evaluation is that it 
does not consider reactivation costs, which 
are assumed by the writer to be equal to 
about 14 of these two figures, based on four 
months’ reactivation under Option 1 and 
one year under Option 2. Further, one must 
consider the cost of reactivating and sub- 
sidizing the ship that will handle the cargo 
which would have been moved in Savannah. 

In summation, I personally feel that the 
removal of the Savannah from service at 
a time when advanced nuclear ship concepts 
are being pursued by the Maritime Admin- 
istration would remove all of her effective 
technological and political success, and per- 
haps ultimately be an even greater financial 
failure. There is no “quick cure” for an all- 
ing U.S. Merchant Marine, but the decision 
to lay up the Savannah will most certainly be 
detrimental to the future of the U.S, Mer- 
chant Marine. 


Police Brutality? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, a report re- 
cently published by Col. David B. Kelly, 
superintendent of New Jersey State 
Police, gave the first complete statistics 
that have been made available through 
the on State uniform crime reporting 
system. 
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For the first time, New Jersey has ac- 
curately reported the extent of a deplora- 
ble situation which strikes at the very 
foundation of law enforcement. 

New Jersey has 425 organized munici- 
pal police departments with an aggre- 
gate of 11,867 police officers.. Would you 
believe that the records indicate that 
1,195 were assaulted in the line of duty 
during the calendar year of 1966. These 
figures do not include the two police 
officers who were murdered in line of 
duty last year. 

Would you believe that of the 1,194 
cases of assault upon an officer that 558 
were required to obtain medical attention 
as a result of the injury sustained. I 
call your attention to the fact that this 
figure represents one case of assault on 
every 10 police officers in the State of 
New Jersey and also indicate that 47 
percent of the men assaulted required 
medical attention for their injuries. Is 
there no wonder with a situation such as 
this that young men consider law en- 
forcement as a profession that should 
also be seriously considered as one that 
will invite direct assault by hoodlums 
some time during his career. 

I point this out so as to provide a new 
viewpoint for those who are prone to cry 
“police brutality.” The true facts are 
that a police officer is not a brute, He 
is the man who lives next door or down 
the street who cares for his family and 
his property. He spends his free time in 
youth service programs just as any other 
good citizen does because he knows first- 
hand the effects of juvenile delinquency 
as well as adult crime, This is the man 
who constantly strives to eliminate juve- 
nile problems at the very root. 

The police officer who goes to work 
every day knowing that his is a dan- 
gerous profession for a compensation 
considerably less than that paid in other 
fields must be set up on the proper ped- 
estal as a dedicated member of the com- 
munity. 

It is about time that we in the Con- 
gress and State legislatures face the sit- 
uation in its proper perspective. The as- 
saults set forth in this article were not 
just assaults on police officers per se, but 
are direct assaults on the American pub- 
lic. We must always remember that 
when law enforcement breaks down in 
these United States we will once more 
revert to cannibalistic tendencies in true 
jungle form. 

Assault on an officer should not be 
passed off lightly with a meager $25 fine 
and a pat on the wrist. We must begin 
to do something whereby stiff sentences 
are passed out by our judiciary. ` Other- 
wise the very heart of law enforcement 
will soon be a nonentity. 


R.F.K.—Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, a liberal, 
progressive Catholic weekly, known as 
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America, under the sponsorship of the 
century-old Jesuit religious order, pub- 

an interesting editorial on March 
18, 1967, entitled “The ‘Embarrassing’ 
Mr. KENNEDY.” 

With the controversy prevalent today 
on the whole Vietnam issue, I am con- 
fident my colleagues will welcome the 
views expressed in this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

THe “EMBARRASSING” MR. KENNEDY 


Sen. Robert F. Kennedy may not have had 
Politics in mind when he gave his speech 
On Vietnam in the U.S. Senate on March 2. 
We suspect, though, that the junior Senator 
from New York had guessed pretty well the 
impact his words would have in the American 
Political arena. The press carried more than 
& few velled references to the Kennedy “ambi- 
tions” for 1972. 

One would wish that “playing politics” 
With the Vietnam war were the strongest In- 
ference that was drawn from the timing and 
Content of Mr. Kennedy's speech. The plain 
fact of the matter is, however, that when the 
Senator unwrapped his proposals to get 
North Vietnam to the negotiating table, he 
Manifested as well an alarming ignorance— 
or disregard—of Hanol’s position on the 
oe of North Vietnam and on the war 

To put it as baldy as possible, Mr. Kennedy 
Suggested an “unconditional cessation” of 
the bombing of North Vietnam in return for 
a promise to begin peace talks, understand- 

that “discussions cannot continue for a 
Prolonged period without an agreement that 
Neither side will substantially increase the 
Size of the war in Vietnam by infiltration or 
reinforcement.” If, in the meanwhile, the 

unists fail to show good faith, the 
Senator added, “then we can re-examine our 
entire military strategy, including the bomb- 
ing ... in the light of the changing nature 
Of the war," 

What Mr. Kennedy has failed to under- 
Stand, or chosen to ignore, is that Hanoi is 
demanding a permanent cessation of the 
bombing, regardless of its own manifesta- 
tion of good or bad faith. What is more, the 
enemy is being supremely logical. Hanoi 
argues its case before the world on the 
Premise that we are the aggressors. In the 
Circumstances, for us to yield to Hanol’s de- 
Mand would be tantamount to an admission 
Of guilt by compliance. But we are not the 
aggressors in Vietnam. 

It is this failure to recognize reality that 
Makes sheer tragedy of such views as those 
Proposed by Senator Kennedy. They bring us 
no nearer to the just, negotiated peace that 
2 Save the thoroughgoing, dedicated 

hawks” desire. Senator Kennedy has added 
Brist to the Communist propaganda mill. 
voice had barely died down in the Sen- 

&te chamber before the press in North Viet- 
nam began chortling over the embarrass- 
ment“ it had caused the Administration. 
hy, indeed, should the enemy be ready 
Make those concessions that are part and 
Parcel of genuine negotiation? With Mr. 

mnedy’s speech, they argue, are not a 
Wearled, disheartened American people, like 

e French before them, one step closer to 
abandoning Vietnam? 

There are, of course, those who argue that 
Abandoning South Vietnam to the Commu- 
nists would be less a tragedy than the price 
Our commitment to the people of South Viet- 

is presently demanding of us and of 
the Vietnamese. To this we have but one 
comment. Fidelity, patience and endurance 
Vietnam may well mean the end of Com- 
Munist-sponsored “wars of national libera- 
tion” in Asia or anywhere else. In short, for 
Stability and peace would beckon. Neither 
Peace nor stability can, in any sense, be 
Counted tragedy. 
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Giving Up Guns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
gun control legislation pending in the 
Congress is highly controversial, and the 
principal point to resolve is how to con- 
trol the criminal and irresponsible use 
of firearms and, at the same time, pro- 
tect the citizen's right to bear arms, as 
extended him in the second amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, 

An editorial appearing in the March 
20, 1967, issue of the York Gazette and 
Daily presents a unique view with respect 
to this matter, pointing out that, on the 
historical record, central government has 
been an important prompting agent in 
bringing this protective feature of the 
Constitution into being. 

Because this article touches in a very 
interesting aspect, I insert it into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and direct it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

Grvinc Ur Guns 

When the section of the Bill of Rights 
dealing with the right of the people to bear 
arms was inserted in the U.S. Constitution 
it got there for the same reason the rest of 
the Bill of Rights was insisted upon by the 
citizens of the new country. Namely, that 
these citizens had experienced, when they 
were subjects of the English Crown, the arbi- 
trary. orders of government and had grown 
mighty suspicious of governmental power 
and wanted to be sure that they and their 
descendants would be protected against 
anything like that in the future. 

The Bill of Rights, was in a sense an 
insurance policy taken out by people who 
had learned at first hand, through bitter 
experience, what advantage government can 
take of people unless the people's rights are 
constitutionally guarded. The right to bear 
arms, like the rights of free speech and of 
the press, and all the other rights enumer- 
ated in the first ten amendments, was spe- 
cifically derived from that bitter experience. 

The soldiers of the colonial government of 
the British Crown had guns. They used these 
guns to keep the people in check. They, the 
Redcoats, were assigned the job by the co- 
lonial governors appointed by the Crown of 
seeing to it that the people had no chance to 
defend themselves against the intrusions and 
edicts of their overseers. That is why there 
were rules made forbidding ben pore 
possess guns and ammunition. yranni- 
cal government wanted to make certain that 
the people did not have the means of self 
defense. Thus they were prohibited from 
speaking freely to one another, from publish- 
ing their feelings, from organizing into pro- 
test groups—and from bearing arms. 

When any discussion ensues these days 
about guns and who should have access to 
them, it should be remembered where the 
constitutional right originated. It originated 
in the possession of guns by government, in 
the use of the guns by government, by the 
police agents of government. This was the 
danger recognized by our forefathers. And 
they felt at the time that the solution to the 
danger lay in a constitutional declaration of 
the right of the people to bear arms. Not 
for “ purposes, not to hunt and kill 
wildlife, not for “recreation”"—but to defend 
themselves, to have the means of defending 
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themselves, against the possible oppression of 
those in charge of government, 

Would it not be logical, then, if the ques- 
tion of guns and who should be allowed to 
own them is to be debated, that government 
and its agents should also be part of the 
subject matter? If the constitutional issue 
is to be cited, then the background and sig- 
nificance of the section referring to the right 
to bear arms should be thoroughly explored. 
We do not think at the moment that these 
things are very well understood. 

Perhaps there will come a day when there 
will be really general and complete disarma- 
ment, a doing away with firepower altogether, 
on the grounds that arms and men are in- 
compatible, that firepower has proved itself to 
be a menace threatening the survival of man- 
kind. We hope that such disarmament does 
become a reality. 

Guns, in the future, could well be regarded 
as à relic of a long age of barbarism. But we 
are of the opinion that if this develops, gov- 
ernments will have to be among the first 
elements to be disarmed. Then the peoples 
of the world might feel safer about giving up 
guns. 


The Kee Report: Air Rescue in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include this week’s public service tele- 
vision and radio newscast, “The Kee Re- 
port.” The subject discussed is the 
Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Service 
operated by the U.S. Air Force in Viet- 
nam. 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee Re- 
port. 

The American people hate war. Yet on two 
occasions since World War II, the United 
States has been compelled to halt naked 
Communist aggression in the Orient. The 
war in Vietnam is still going on, and it will 
end whenever the Communist nations live up 
to their pledged word. 

Meanwhile, there is one development in 
the Viet fighting which is most encouraging. 
This is the work of the Aerospace Rescue and 
Recovery Service operated by the Air Force 
to rescue pilots who have been downed in 
combat. This unusual service was set up to 
fill a special need in the kind of jungle war- 
fare going on in South Vietnam. 

The newspapers constantly refer to the 
present conflict as a dirty war and this is 
exactly what it is because the enemy has 
made it so. There is no front line in Viet- 
nam as there usually is in a war between 
civilized nations. In fact, this is a war of 
assassination in which the civilian or prison- 
er of war is just as apt to be killed as the 
soldier in actual combat. 

The armed forces faced an unprecedented 
danger because the American flyer who was 
forced to abandon his plane faced almost 
certain death. In South Vietnam, he was 
likely to be murdered on the spot if found 
by a member of the Viet Cong. If he landed 
in North Vietnam, he faced either Instant 
death or the hardships of Communist im- 
prisonment which can be just about as 
tragic. 


It is a tradition of the American armed 
forces to spare no expense in safeguarding 
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the lives of its men. In this case, there is 
the additional incentive that it costs Uncle 
Sam about half a million dollars to train a 
combat flyer. So the special rescue service, 
using helicopters, was set up to get the job 
done. But because of the conditions prevail- 
ing in jungle warfare, a new system of rescue 
tactics had to be devised. 

The work of rescue begins just seconds 
after a pilot or one of his crewmen flashes 
the word by radio that they are bailing out 
of a crippled aircraft. A special helicopter 
is standing by for just such an emergency. 
The actual rescue work involves teamwork 
of the highest order. The helicopter crew 
is com of men who have been specially 
trained to locate downed flyers, to provide 
first aid for the injured, and to fight off 
enemy snipers who are usually attracted by 
the sight of a falling plane. Frequently, 
enemy snipers will hold their fire until the 
helicopter hovers. over the downed fiyers. 
Then they let go with all they have. 

Under these trying conditions, the Aero- 
space rescue teams have compiled a remark- 
able record. In the last two years, they have 
saved the lives of over 500 young Americans 
who otherwise would probably have perished 
in the Jungle or as the result of enemy fire. 
Over half the rescued servicemen were fighter 
pilots who were badly needed for combat 
operations. 


Years ago, the American armed forces set 


new standards of cleanliness for soldiers in 
the field. This saved thousands of lives. 
Now our armed forces have led the way in 
Tescuing downed pilots. As a result, 500 
young Americans are alive today. 


Promise to the Honest Brahmin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, while 
there has been significant congressional 
discussion and debate this month on leg- 
islation to support emergency food assist- 
ance to India, perhaps the most incisive 
firsthand observation on this matter is 
to be found in a letter I received this 
week from a constituent. 

I commend Mr. Norman Danielson of 
Callaway, Minn., for his most thoughtful 
and pertinent message as conveyed to me 
in the following letter: 


CALCUTTA, INDIA, 
March 13, 1967. 


Hon. Opr LANGEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Mr. Lancen: I am an American and 
have been hitchhiking from Europe to Aus- 
tralia.. This journey has taken me through 
India’s northern states of Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. The cars 
in India are owned by the rich Brahmin 
caste, therefore my rides were with these 
people. They expressed gratitude for the 
wheat the US. is sending, saying that the 
inadequate rain was the sole cause of India's 
food shortage. I was becoming satisfied 
with our generous policy. 

Then a more honest Brahmin opened my 
eyes by taking me to a small village. Here, 
for the first time, I saw starving people. Not 
just hungry, starving. Incredibly skinny. 
Leathery skin stretched over protruding 
joints. Eyes sunken deep with hollow, hope- 
less stares. Children with swollen bellies. 
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Women trying to breast-feed babies when 


they themselves had no nourishment. 

This honest man worked with the people, 
knew them, and was their friend. He begged 
that the shipments of wheat be stopped at 
once. Why? India is full of corruption. 
Bribery is easy. The wheat is supposedly 
distributed, and the papers are in order. 
But the rich, fat man hoards this wheat and 
sells it at prices the common man can't 
afford to pay. The wheat does not reach 
these very worst areas where it is so des- 
perately needed. 

But surely you must realize this, knowing 
the nature of men, especially rich, -fat 
officials. Why, then, did we decide to ship 
yet another three million tons? Because the 
ignorance of our -government officials won't 
allow the moving wheels to slow down and 
stop once they have started. Investigating 
teams only visit the fat officials in Delhi, 
tour some of India’s more prosperous spots, 
and bring a good report home to Washington. 

The situation made me angry. I realize 
my words are futile, and perhaps a bit too 
strong. But I promised the honest man that 
I would write to our legislature, which is all 
I can do to try to stop the waste. Please 
consider all angles before approving addi- 
tional shipments. 

Respectfully yours, 
NorMan DANIELSON, 
Callaway. Minn. 


A Good Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days, when few take 
time to remember the virtues and in- 
gredients which made this Nation great, 
it is inspiring to be reminded that we 
were able to come this far only through 
the quiet courage of those 19th century 
men and women who were willing to risk 
everything in search of freedom and op- 
portunity for themselyes and their chil- 
dren. 

An eloquent tribute to one such Ameri- 
can was recently paid by John Wyngaard, 
the distinguished political columnist of 
the Green Bay Press-Gazette and Apple- 
ton Post-Crescent. I include this tribute 
as part of my remarks: 

(By John Wyngaard) 

Manison.—The young man from the news- 
paper was kind enough to telephone to 
verify some of the details for the obituary 
notice about the Old Fellow. 

The standard materials, age, residence, de- 
scendants, were quickly told. 

But then came the more difficult question. 
What did he do? The reporter wanted to 
know. 

What did he do? He was a humble and 
quiet man. He had worked hard during a long 
life, stretching from the Minnesota lumber 
camps-of his young manhood, to the emerg- 
ing factories of the papermaking Fox River 
Valley of six decades ago. He had given his 
family faithful care. He loved his home and 
his garden, respected his neighbors, was 
proud of his country, hated injustice, and 
unpretentiously upheld a religious faith that 
was the envy of some of his relatives and 
neighbors. 

What did he do? By the standards of the 
day he was a very ordinary man. He left 
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as little mark on the history of his time as 
did millions of other Americans, 


THE DECISION STANDS 


But then there was a recollection of what 
was told to a high school commencement 
class in the Old Fellow’s neighborhood a few 
years ago. Perhaps he will be remembered as 
the most important member of his family, 
like hundreds of thousands of others of his 
19th century generation, because of his de- 
cision as a boy many years ago to become an 
American, 

The Old Fellow was born in a tiny, crowded 
and poor country of northern Europe. 

He was born a subject of a man named 
William III. heir to the ancient House of 
Orange, in a bleak little village. The most 
energetic and creative of the young men and 
women there at the turn of the century, as 
for a hundred years, were leaving their an- 
cestral grounds for the bright promise of a 
new and free life over the glowing horizon 
in the land known as the United States. 
Like many other emigrants, he was the 
youngest son. Through patient hording he 
put together the price of a third class pas- 
sage across the Atlantic. He arduously made 
his way inland to a new Wisconsin town 
known as Kimberly, where there were earlier 
settlers who spoke the same language ‘and 
came from the same province in the oid 
country. 

The chances are strong that some of the 
Old Fellow's forbears in the first part of the 
19th Century fought in the armies of Na- 
poleon, maybe at Moscow, perhaps at Water- 
loo. The homeland was then ruled by a 
vassal of the French imperialist. The con- 
scripts in conquering armies leave no rec- 
ords, as the Old Fellow knew, and thus he 
said little about his heritage. 

But in the last years of his life, one of 
his own descendants assured him that what- 
ever achievements might have been ac- 


counted by unknown progenitors in the cock- 


pit of Europe, his act in departing the Old 
World and settling in the New made him the 
most important of all the ancestors in the 
family line. 

THE BIGGEST MAN 


What did he do? 

He provided for his descendants the most 
precious legacy possible—the opportunity to 
live and prosper in a great and free country, 
with the heirs of millions of others from 
Many lands who now compose a polical sys- 
tem and a society unique in the history of 
the world. 

Three generations of Americans now ac- 
knowledge the progenitorship of the Old 
Fellow. Some of them are yet too young 
to reflect upon his achievement and the 
priceless estate he left. But they will know, 
some day, as they study in the advanced 
school system that was only a vague dream 
In his own boyhood. 

He was a good man. He was 85 years old 
when he died peacefully a few days ago. 

He was my father. 


The 94th Anniversary of Abolition of 
Slavery in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 
` Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an important day in the history of demo- 
cratic tradition, the Western World, and 
most especially, the history of Puerto 
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Rico. For on this date, some 94 years 
ago, slavery was banished forever from 
Puerto Rican soil. 

Looking back in the annals of history, 
it is difficult to find a single tribe or gov- 
ernment so thoroughly despotic as the 
famed conquistadores of Spain, who came 
to plunder the Americas, in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

With their arrival, the Indian peoples 
Of the American continents and the sur- 
Tounding island areas were either killed 
or enslaved. In Puerto Rico, slavery be- 
Came at once a thriving business, and in 
1513 the Spanish colonial authorities be- 
gan importing Negro slaves from Africa. 

At this stage, slavery was in effect in 
Many quarters, and there was little in 

e way of an organized antislavery 
Movement anywhere in the world. Mil- 
lions of dollars were invested in human 
chattel, and boats were plying back and 

Orth across the Atlantic, bearing slavery 
to British, French, Dutch, Portuguese, 
and Spanish colonial lands. 

Slavery relied to a great extent for its 
existence on aristocratic sentiment. It 
Could not thrive for long in the proximity 
of the democratic tradition. No sooner 
Was there an independent United States 

antislavery sentiment began to grow 
in Puerto Rico. 

The French Revolution brought the 
Same sentiment into play in Europe. In 
1791, the French Assembly passed the 
first antislavery law in the history of 
Modern times, abolishing slavery in 
Santo Domingo, and shortly afterward 
Slavery also was abolished in the British 
Empire. Portugal and the Netherlands 
followed suit. Serfdom was abolished in 

rial Russia on the eve of the Ameri- 
Can Civil War, and the Civil War itself 
ended slavery in the North American 
Continent, 
In the face of all this, slavery still 
ed in Puerto Rico. But senti- 
Ment for freedom had gained a foothold, 
and finally, on March 22, 1873, freedom 
Was established in Puerto Rico. A loan 
Of 8,000,000 pesos was made by the Gov- 
emment to reimburse slaveholders for 
the loss of their human “property.” 

Among the heroes of Puerto Rican 

history, several of the more prominent 
ns were leaders of the antislavery 
Cause. Roman Baldorioty de Castro, 
Jose Julian Acosta, Ramón Emetario 
Betances, Segrundo Ruiz Belyis, Julio L. 
de Vizcarrondo—all these were leaders 
in the struggle, and through their efforts 
Set the stage for freedom. Campaign- 
+ arguing, freeing their own slaves, 
Organizing, and propagandizing, they 
forced the issue upon the Government 
of Spain, until at last freedom was ac- 
Corded the slaves of Puerto Rico. 

In the struggle for independence and 
democracy, every victorious step along 
the way is vital to the democratic cause. 
Triumph in Puerto Rico was greeted 
With cheers by free men everywhere. 

e spirit engendered by this act ignited 
hopes of persons persecuted by tyr- 
anny in every despotism on earth. 

It is with a sense of great satisfaction 
that we hail the occasion of Puerto 

emancipation day. For as free 
Men in the Western World, we know 
the value and the merits of liberty, and 
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dread the cause of slavery as the symbol 
of oppression. 

Freed from the devastating effects of 
slavery, the Puerto Rican people have 
worked together to establish their land 
in the ranks of democratic governments. 
Their love of liberty is unsurpassed, 
their democratic spirit inextinguishable. 
They are indeed a credit to the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 


New Team for Saigon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Washington, D.C., 
Evening Star of March 16. The Star's 
endorsement of the “New Team for Sai- 
gon” is consistent with the broad ap- 
proval these distinguished appointments 
have received in the United States and 


abroad. 
The editorial follows: 
New TEAM For SAIGON 


President Johnson could hardly have made 
a better choice. In naming Ellsworth 
Bunker to succeed Henry Cabot Lodge as 
American Ambassador to South Vietnam, he 
has “‘drafted"—as he said In Nashville yester- 
day—one of the country’s ablest and most 
experienced diplomats. 

Ambassador Lodge's resignation, recur- 
rently rumored over the past year, has come 
as no surprise. He has put in several ardu- 
ous years of effective service in Saigon, and 
it is understandable, at age 65, that he should 
have had enough. This is the more true 
because he apparently still has a lively in- 
terest in Republican politics and would like 
to play a roie in the GOP's selection of a 
presidential candidate to run against LBJ, 

Lodge's successor is a remarkable man. 
At 72, Bunker looks and acts as if he were 
20 years younger. He has been in the thick 
of things since 1950, when President Truman 
persuaded him to quit private business and 
become Ambassador to Juan Peron's ex- 
plosive Argentina. After that, he became our 
envoy to Italy. From 1953 to 1956, he headed 
the American Red Cross. Then he returned 
to the Foreign Service, for a five-year pe- 
riod, as our man in India and Nepal. Our 
present Ambassador to Nepal—Carol Laise— 
happens to have married him not many 
months ago. 

Ambassador Bunker—who also has been a 
key figure in the organization of American 
States—can be counted upon to play in Sai- 
gon the same kind of peace-making role he 
has played around the world as a diplomatic 
troubleshooter. His talents in that respect 
are not to be underestimated. There are 
those who feel he could have driven harder 
or wiser bargains, but the fact remains that 
his efforts were decisive in settling the Indo- 
nesian-Dutch dispute over West New Guinea 
and in working out a firm political settle- 
ment of the Dominican crisis. 

Bunker, as the President made clear to his 
Tennessee audience, will be able to count on 
a team of impressive associates. These in- 
clude Eugene M. Locke, our Ambassador to 
Pakistan and Robert Komer, a special White 
House assistant. It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that the new team may some- 
how manage to promote a breakthrough to 
peace. 


A1461 
Church-State Separation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of this House 
the fact that U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Harold Howe is guilty of a clear 
breach of the U.S. Constitution, more 
specifically, the first amendment, which 
prrs for the separation of church and 
8 h 

Harold Howe has given a Catholic 
priest in Vermont $56,000 to work for the 
merger of the public and parochial 
schools of Swanton, Vt. I find this in- 
credible. I am all for Federal aid to 
parochial schools. I have argued for 
such aid for years. But I am not in 
favor of merging public and parochial 
schools. Not only would such a merger 
clearly violate the church-state sepa- 
ration provisions of the first amendment, 
but it would be the first step down the 
road of bringing parochial schools under 
the Federal thumb of Harold Howe's 
Office of Education. 

Last year, Harold Howe ordered a 
racial census of U.S. public schools, and 
he persuaded parochial school authori- 
ties to undertake a similar program. I 
am apprehensive that Harold Howe is 
worried about the racial makeup of pa- 
rochial schools, because it is none of his 
business, although he would like to make 
it his business. I am also worried that 
under title II of last year’s omnibus 
cities bill, metropolitan areawide plan- 
ning could extend to parochial schools, 
which receive Federal science or lan- 
guage grants, because “metro” applies to 
any publicly assisted facility. Harold 
Howe's plans in Swanton, Vt., lead me to 
believe that he is out to try and corral 
some parochial school control for the 
Federal Government. He has gone so 
far as to give a Catholic priest $56,000 to 
lobby with him for a violation of the 
first amendment and to actively partici- 
pate in politics, using Federal dollars to 
try and sway a local election. This is 
shameful. It demeans the church, The 
President ought to fire Howe. 

I include an article and editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 
14, 1967. These documents are the 
source of my charges, and I urge the 
Members of this House to persue them 
carefully. 

The article and editorial follow: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
14, 1967] 
JOINT PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
PROPOSED IN VERMONT 
(By Cynthia Parsons and Robert L. Savage) 

Swanton, Vr.—The United States Office of 
Education is backing a plan to combine pub- 
lic and parochial schoo! facilities here on one 
campus and in one complex of buildings. 

So far, the Office of Education, under Title 
III, has made a preliminary grant of $56,000 
to the project. Voters in three small Ver- 
mont towns soon will accept or reject a $3 
million bond Issue for the combined public 
and religious school project. 
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The towns of Swanton (population 4,000), 
Highgate (population 2,000), and Franklin 
(population 1,000), which would make up 
Union School District No. 7, need a new jun- 
jor-senior high school. 

The present public-school facilities in the 
district are old and inadequate to care for the 
expanded numbers of students, This is also 
true of the Roman Catholic parochial-school 
facilities. 

PUBLIC BACKING 


A joint venture, a “first” in the annals of 
the United States Office of Education, would 
place both the public and the religious school 
facilities on one campus, 

Last summer the Office of Education gave 
$56,000 under Title IIT of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act to sponsors of the 
new facility. The Rey. John R. LaBrake, for- 
merly principal of Swanton’s parochial 
school, is the project director and receives a 
salary of $13,500 from federal funds. 

A. Neal Shedd, director of planning and 
supplemental centers at the Office of Educa- 
tion, is enthusiastic about combining of the 
religious and nonreligious school facilities 
and helped Fr. LaBrake apply for the funds 
and show the necessary backing for the proj- 
ect from religious and lay leaders in the three 
towns, 

SECOND GRANT AWAITED 

Mr. Shedd’s assistant, Norman E. Hearn, 
told The Christian Science Monitor's educa- 
tion editor: “We'd like to encourage more 
cooperation of this type between the public 
and the parochial schools. This type of shar- 
ing seems to me to be the ‘American way.'” 

The $56,000 not only pays Fr. LaBrake's 
salary, and the salaries of any staff he hires, 
but may be used to sell“ the project to the 
voters. Architect fees also come out of the 
same grant. 

Fr. LaBrake has applied for a second 
grant of $97,000 which is just now making 
its way through the Office of Education. If 
approved, this amount would be used to 
finance a year’s internship program for the 
principal, a guidance counselor, and 11 de- 
partment heads for the public school. 

Mr. Hearn explained that he and Mr. 
Shedd would help Fr. LaBrake with this new 
request for continued federal assistance if 
necessary. 

OVERCROWDED SITUATION 

It is the usual procedure for Title III grants 
to be carried along for two or three years. 

The new regional school would initially en- 
roll some 1,000 students in grades 7-12. A 
wing of the proposed $3 million complex of 
buildings would house a privately con- 
structed, owned, and operated religious 


The idea for the joint facility originated 
with Fr. LaBrake as a solution to the over- 
crowding in both the public and Catholic 
parochial schools in the area. Plans for the 
$3 million complex are virtually complete 
and the architectural firm of Saver & Co. 
has drawn up plans for a six-circle campus- 
type junior-senior high school. The build- 
ing will be carpeted and air conditioned 
throughout. 

The next step is for the citizens of Frank- 
lin to vote whether or not they wish to join 
Swanton and Highgate in the same union 
school district. Next would come a bond 
election In the three towns to finance the 
building of the school. 

Construction of the religious school wing, 
Fr. LaBrake explains, will be financed 
privately at an estimated cost of $300,000. 
The religious school will house a chapel, 
classrooms, and offices for religious ad- 
visers. According to Fr. LaBrake, any de- 
nomination will.be free to use the school, 
and both denominational and nondenomina- 
tional religious courses will be offered. 

Among the subjects being considered for 
the religious school are “moral and spir- 
itual guidance,” “introduction to sacred 
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scripture,” and “liturgy and life.” These 
are listed in addition to a heading called 
“special denomination courses.” Courses will 
be taught by personnel provided by the par- 
tlotpating denomination or denominations. 

It is uncertain where ownership of the 
religious school will lie. According to Fr. 
LaBrake, it will be owned by the local 
Roman Catholic parish. But Protestant min- 
isters and town officials say the decision 
has not yet been made. 


COST PROBLEM 


Officials in Swanton agree that the area 
is more than 70 percent Roman Catholic. 

This section of Vermont is adjacent to the 
Canadian border and is heavily French-Ca- 
nadian. Highway signs are in two languages 
just outside of Swanton, and the television 
viewer in the towns can choose between two 
English-language stations and more than 
four French-language stations. 

The ministers of the Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches have stated publicly 
that they are in favor of the project and 
stand to gain by having one wing of the 
new school as a religious school. None of 
the Protestant churches in the area presently 
operate schools. 

It is reported that the pastor of the local 
Episcopal church is opposed to the religious 
school. He is traveling in Europe on leave 
of absence from his parish and was unavall- 
able for comment. 

The joint public-religious school concept 
has appeared to stimulate little controversy 
in the three towns. The church-state issue 
is rarely discussed. 

The cost of the project, however, may 
prove to be a major stumbling block for the 
planners. One citizen summed up the gen- 
eral feeling in the three towns: 

“Three million dollars is just too much.” 

Education officials supporting the project 
agree that the cost will be a heavy factor in 
the bond issue voting. It is estimated that 
40 percent of the families in the three towns 
have less than $3,000 yearly income. 

‘PERSISTENT ATTITUDE 


Originally scheduled for mid-March, the 
election has been postponed until May or 
June to allow time for the planners to sell“ 
the project to the voters. If it is defeated 
the first time, project officials expect it will 
be brought back time and time again until 
approval is granted. 

With this attitude on the part of the 
school's promoters, support from the Office 
of Education probably in excess of $100,000, 
and the knowledge on the part of community 
leaders that the present schools will not 
meet state standards slated to go into effect 
in September of 1967, it is likely the new 
public-parochial school will be built. 

If it is, Swanton and its neighbors will be 
the first communities in the nation to com- 
bine public and parochial schools into one 
facility. . 

From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
14, 1967 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


We should have thought that United 
States Government officials would have been 
particularly alive to the need for obeying 
the spirit of the law as well as the letter of 
the law. Unhappily, this is not the case with 
the United States Office of Education. For 
this office is now busily promoting a develop- 
ment which unquestionably violates the 
spirit of the First Amendment's requirements 
for a separation of church and state and 
may concelvably violate the letter of that re- 
quirement as well, 

This is apparent from a report carried in 
today’s Monitor detalling the Office of Edu- 
cation’s efforts to combine public and re- 
ligious school facilities on one campus in 
Swanton, Vermont. Attached to a public 
school the local Roman Catholic church will 
build and operate a church-instruction 
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school. It is not clear whether the local 
Protestant churches will share in its owner- 
ship and maintenance. They will be al- 
lowed to use it. Although public funds will 
not be used in the operation of this school, 
its very nearness will lend it an official and 
public standing which clearly violates the 
spirit of the First Amendment. 

Nor is this all, Although many will find 
this almost inconceivable, the Office of Edu- 
cation has been actively promoting this so- 
lution.” It has given the local Catholic 
parish priest a $56,000 grant for planning, 
part of the money to be used to promote the 
idea among the three communities which 
must vote on it. Furthermore, as one Office 
official stated to the Monitor's education 
editor: “We'd like to encourage more coop- 
eration of this type between the public and 
parochial schools.” 

Certainly this project will encourage more 
religious denominations to try to combine 
their facilities with the public schools in 
their localities in order to relieve their own 
heavy expenditures for education, In this 
particular instance, the local Catholic pa- 
rochial school will be enabled to close down 
its present costly facilities, send its pupils 
to the public school secure in the knowledge 
that they need but step into an adjoining 
wing of the school for religious instruction. 

We strongly doubt that the American peo- 
ple ever intended its Office of Education to 
be used for such p when it was 
founded, We doubt that the American peo- 
ple would sustain the Office in so flagrant & 
breach of the spirit of the wholesome Amer- 
ican tradition of separation of church and 
state. We doubt, most of all, that this weak- 
ening of the breach will in any way promote 
either education or community religious 
harmony in the United States. 


Need for Federal Imported Meat Labeling 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation to establish a 
Federal labeling requirement for all meat 
that is imported into the United States. 
My bill is prompted by the recent Su- 
preme Court decisions which have tossed 
out State laws in this fleld. 

On January 16, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld, without explanation, the 
decision of the Oregon district 
which had held that State’s meat labeling 
law was unconstitutional. Earlier, the 
Court had thrown out the Tennessee 
labeling law, and the latest case threat- 
ens a similar fate for meat labeling laws 
in 19 States, including the South Dakota 
law of 1964. 

Cases involving Iowa and Nebraska 
laws are still in lower courts, 

This is indeed unfortunate. Many 
State legislatures took this action in 
1963 as a last-ditch effort to get some 
protection from soaring imports. The 
laws meant a great deal in terms of pro- 
tecting the livestock industry of the 
Nation and focusing upon the impact 
that meat imports had upon domestic 
markets. Now these efforts are being 
destroyed by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
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I see little sense to create a national 
uss over truth in labeling only to turn 
around and allow importers of foreign 
Meats a complete exemption from this 
Same type of requirement. 
Therefore, I have introduced a bill 
to the one which was passed by 
the South Dakota State Legislature re- 
quiring the display of a sign and proper 
Identification of all meat imported into 
United States. It would require the 
country of origin and the date the meat 
Was shipped from the point of debarka- 

n. Fines would be imposed for any 
Violations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that prompt 
action can be taken on this measure to 
restore protection and validate the pur- 
Pose for which 19 States wrote these 
labeling laws originally. 


Credibility Gap? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


tot HUNT. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
Rca attention that the CONGRESSIONAL 
1 ond of the Senate on February 9, 
by 7: On page S1897 contained testimony 
h & Member of the Upper House that 
upon the recently passed State 
fun laws in New Jersey have failed. It 
beter indicates a premature opinion 
t one section of the law has already 
been found unconstitutional. Again on 
moe S1897 the Member of the Upper 
N use quotes the attorney general of 
ew Jersey as saying that— 
to den percent of all persons who applied 
d authorization to purchase weapons were 
enled this right because of criminal arrest 


85 have checked with the Citizens Com- 
ttee for Firearms Legislation and 
Sets Sources state that this information 
apparently based upon an erroneous 
op Paper article which appeared in one 
1 the New Jersey papers which later 
tinted a correction and retraction. The 
records of the New Jersey State Police 
indicate that approximately 5 percent 
the applicants who applied through 
t New Jersey Bureau of Identification 
Or gun purchase permits and approxi- 
Mately 2 percent going through the Fed- 
Pon Bureau of Investigation checkout 
Marae Some sort of an arrest record going 
k as far as 30 years, but they further 
Indicated that these charges did not nec- 
SSarily disqualify an applicant from 
turchasing firearms. The bureaus fur- 
pi T state that only 25 out of 2,200 ap- 
plicants through the State police were 
doned down. By my mathematical de- 
uctions this means that 1.3 percent of 
applicants wishing to purchase fire- 
Amis in New Jersey were turned down 
De. this does not coincide with the 7- 
the we figure quoted by the Member of 
Upper House. 
T have inserted this so that the record 
kast be set straight because it appears 
t the credibility gap is not confined 
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to one section of our Government. It 
might be well for people to 1 lake a thor- 
ough check prior to making statements 
by obtaining the proper information 
from the proper people and not depend- 
ing upon a retracted piece of news 
media, 


AFL-CIO’s Resolution on Poverty 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lake County AFL-CIO Central Labor 
Union, through their president, Peter 
Calacci, has unanimously urged that the 
poverty program as enacted in the last 
Congress be not curtailed, and that ex- 
pansions should be made especially on 
“versatile” funding, education, and self- 
help training programs. 

The Lake County, Ind., Central Labor 
Union unanimously adopted and ap- 
proved the AFL-CIO executive council’s 
resolution supporting the war on poverty 
at its convention at Bal Harbour, Fla., 
February 27, 1967. 

I hereby submit the complete state- 
ment of the AFL-CIO executive council 
on the anti-poverty program for the con- 
sideration of the Members of Congress: 

THE War ON Poverty 


(Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, Feb. 26, 1967, Bal Harbour, Fla.) 


The AFL-CIO is deeply committed to our 
nation's efforts to eradicate poverty. When 
President Johnson first called for “an un- 
conditional war, here and now, on poverty,” 
he struck a deep response from the labor 
movement. Organized labor, since its birth, 
has sought to eliminate poverty through 
trade union organization, collective bargain- 
ing, and social legislation. 

We have supported, and continue to sup- 
port, programs aimed at helping the poor 
move from the hopelessness and despair of 
poverty toward a sharing of America’s gen- 
eral prosperity. The AFL-CIO has long rec- 
ognized that such programs essentially must 
be based on: 

(1) Job opportunities, at decent wages, 
for the millions of impoverished who are 
able to work and seek employment. 

(2) Adequate Social Security benefits for 
the aged who are retired. 

(3) Adequate income maintenance, 
through a much-improved and overall system 
of public assistance, for those additional im- 
poverished millions who are not self-sustain- 
ing, due to the absence of the family bread- 
winner, disability or other causes. 

The road out of poverty requires full and 
fair opportunities for education and voca- 
tional training, decent housing, effective en- 
forcement of civil rights, and adequate social 
service assistance. The eventual elimination 
of poverty. however, must emphasize jobs, in- 
come and upgrading, as its foundation. 

Many essential measures have been enacted 
by the Congress, since 1961, that are parts of 
the anti-poverty effort—including civil rights 
legislation, substantial improvements in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, federal aid to gen- 
eral and vocational education, model cities 
legislation, and the Economic Opportunity 
Act. The AFL-CIO was a major force in 
seeking adoption of all these advances. 

The Economic Opportunity Act—with its 
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broad attack on the causes and continuation 
of poverty—is a vital part of the overall 
effort to break the poverty cycle. 

Organized labor has not only given moral 
Support to this program, but it has been 
involved at all levels. Today, hundreds of 
AFL-CIO members serve on community ac- 
tion boards and committees. In addition, 
AFL-CIO unions have assumed active spon- 
sorship of anti-poverty programs. 

Such efforts by organized labor should be 
expanded in the thousands of communities 
across the length and breadth of our coun- 
try—translating AFL-CIO supported national 
legislation into reality in local communities. 

The AFL-CIO is fully aware of the prob- 
lems that have arisen during the course of 
developing the Economic Opportunity Act 
programs. We recognize the complexities 
and difficulties of administering such new, 
pioneering and experimental approaches. It 
would be remarkable, indeed, if there were 
no problems in getting such varied efforts 
of the ground. It L our firm conviction, 
however, that such problems—many of them 
now being corrected—are not due to in- 
herent deficiencies in the overall program, 
itself. 

We repudiate the attacks on the war on 
poverty aimed at crippling or destroying the 
entire program. We likewise reject the at- 
tempt to erect a mythology that America 
cannot afford to wage an effective war on 
poverty. 

The AFL-CIO remains convinced that our 
country has the material resources and hu- 
man talents to meet both its international 
requirements and its homefront needs. A 
retreat now—through a failure to appro- 
priate adequate funds to carry the war on 
poverty forward—will dash the hopes of 
those millions of Americans who have yet to 
rise out of poverty and who are still denied 
full and equal opportunities. 

Funds for community action programs, 
during the remainder of the current fiscal 
year, have been cut back by the reduction in 
the overall amount authorized by Congress 
for the operation of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act and the earmarking of funds for 
specific projects. The net impact of the 
reduction of avallable funds is the curtail- 
ment of many essential programs, We urge 
the 90th Congress to provide the funds 
necessary to permit the continuation and ex- 
pansion of those programs directed toward 
the elimination of urban and rural poverty. 

This war on poverty is big enough and im- 
portant enough to require the cooperation, 
talents and energy of all groups in Amer- 
ican society—business, trade unions, the 
clergy and other private groups, as well as 
the government. The special talents and 
abilities of all are required. In this sense, 
recent proposals to involve the business 
community more directly in the war on 
poverty, along with others, are highly com- 
mendable. The normal functions of busi- 
ness enterprises, as well as the erial 
and technical abilities of industry, have 
their vital and proper roles in the nation's 
efforts to eliminate poverty. 

It is our conviction, however, that no 
segment of our society should seek to profit 
from the special services it renders to the 
war on poverty program. We are opposed 
to the proposal of a federal charter for a 
profit-making, war-on-poverty company, 
We view with skepticism and misgiving 
other proposals for profit-making business 
ventures in Office of Economic Opportunity 
and related programs. 

We urge the Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to continue to advance the govern- 
ment’s efforts to eliminate poverty. 

We call on all affiliated trade unions, state 
and city central bodies to expand their ac- 
tivities in community antipoverty programs. 

We commend the President for his proposal 
to establish a commission to examine the 
many recommendations for income guaran- 
tees, “reviewing their merits and disad- 
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vantages and reporting In two years to me 
and the American people.” 

We request the staff of the AFL-CIO to 
review these proposals for income guaran- 
tees and to report the finding to the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council. 


The Credibility Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to authority heretofore granted, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Credibility Gap” from 
the March 16 edition of Leopard Tales, 
an official publication of Temple Junior 
College, Temple, Tex. 

It seems to me that the young people 
of Temple Junior College are to be con- 
gratulated on making a serious and sin- 
cere effort to understand the problems 
of the Vietnamese war rather than en- 
gaging in irresponsible “sit downs,” 
demonstrations, and protests calculated 
to destroy their institutions and the 
whole structure of higher education in 
the United States, without producing 
any enlightenment for anyone. 

The students of Temple Junior Col- 
lege represent the type of young people 
who will make the future of America 
secure. The editor of Leopard Tales, 
Lon Curtis, obviously has a deeper 
understanding of the problems and re- 
sponsibilities of our Executive and our 
military leadership than have the edi- 
tors of similar publications in many of 
the much larger universities of the 
country, or, indeed, than the under- 
standing evidenced by many of the great 
national publications. 

I congratulate Mr. Curtis and Temple 
Junior College, and I commend the fol- 
lowing article to the thoughtful reading 
of all of those interested in the welfare 
of our country: 

THE CREDIBILITY GAP 

Practically everyday now we hear about 
the President's “credibility gap.’ The news 
media tell us that Americans are having in- 
creasing difficulty believing what President 
Johnson says. National television com- 
mentators and news columnists give numer- 
ous examples of “their creation,” the credi- 
bility gap. 

One of the most frequent examples con- 
cerns government statements on the Vietnam 
war. We are told by the national newsmen 
that the government is trying to cover-up 
errors of policy in the war and that the gov- 
ernment is not belng candid in telling the 
American people the facts about the war. 

The government has been critized for fail- 
ing to tell the world that American bombing 
in North Vietnam was killing civilians. This 
is one of the most ridiculous charges of the 
entire controversy, yet it is one of the most 
often-heard from administration critics. 

To any person with average intelligence 
the obvious side-effect of bombing any coun- 
try with urbanized population centers would 
be the inevitability of death for some civil- 
ans near military targets. 

The U.S. should not have found it neces- 
sary to announce this to the world. It is 
clear that this is just another instance of 
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distortion of the facts by the national news 
media. 

The crux of the whole controversy is that 
the news media resent the restraints Im- 
posed on news from the war zone and on 
news concerning International political re- 
lations which might end the war. The news- 
men have apparently forgotten that these are 
the same restraints imposed in past wars and 
that they are designed only to safeguard the 
American fighting men in the war theater 
and to protect the secrecy of our interna- 
tional political activities which may bring 
about a negotiated end of the war, thus 
saving many lives on both sides. 

Surely no one in the journalistic flelds 
would ask the government to release infor- 
mation that might endanger American fight- 
ing men, or would they? 

There Is today no more of a credibility gap 
between President Johnson and the Ameri- 
can people than there was between President 
Kennedy and the people, or between Presi- 
dent Elsenhower and the people, or between 
any other President and the people. The 
fact that today we hear and read so much 
about an alleged “gap” only reflects the 
power and resulting distortion of news that 
is present in today’s national news media. 


International Relationship—An Address 
by Dr. Glenn H. Beck, Vice President 
for Agriculture, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan, Kans., at the District 
Rotary Conference, Hotel Jayhawk, 
Topeka, Kans., March 18, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, an address 
by Dr. Glenn H. Beck, vice president for 
agriculture at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kans., delivered to the Dis- 
trict Rotary Conference in Topeka, 
Kans., on March 18, is worthy of special 
note. 

Speaking on “International Relation- 
ship,” Dr. Beck outlines some of the re- 
sponsibilities this country has as a world 
leader, especially in reference to helping 
meet world food needs. The Nation's 
responsibility calls for individual in- 
volvement by concerned citizens. The 
challenge which Dr. Beck outlines for 
Rotarians in becoming involved is also a 
challenge to the rest of us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Dr. Beck's address in the Appendix 
of the Record. The address follows: 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIP 

Since World War II, the United States has 

emerged strongly as a world leader. Some- 


, what reluctantly she has assumed the cloak 


of protector and benefactor for weak, under- 
developed, and impoverished countries. As 
a consequence, political and ideological de- 
cisions made in this nation are of deep con- 
cern to countries around the earth—both the 
developed and the underdeveloped nations, 
Our actions frequently balance the scales 
toward freedom and democracy where slavery 
and communism are the alternative. For 
many our food exports mean the difference 
between life and death. This new respon- 
sibility for the welfare of mankind, world- 
wide, is frightening to contemplate. 
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Rotary must assume its share of this re- 
sponsibility. Since 1912, Rotary has been 
international in scope with the establish- 
ment of the International Assoclation of 
Rotary Clubs, One of the four major objec- 
tives of Rotary Is the “Advancement of inter- 
national understanding, good will, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of serv- 
ice.” International service and world com- 
munity service have become central themes 
of today’s Rotary Clubs. Our broad goal is 
“peace among men of differing nations." 

Is this goal realistic? Can it be achieved? 
World peace is not likely so long as present 
conditions of hunger, ignorance, and poverty 
exist. Furthermore, there would appear to 
be littie hope in solving these problems with- 
out simultaneously solving the population 
explosion, which is a basic contributor to 
the other three, 


To some extent all four of these factors 
prevail in two-thirds of the countries of the 
world today. They are major obstacles to 
the development of underdeveloped nations. 
They create an environment that is a poten- 
tial hotbed for the development of com- 
munism, or any other ism that holds out or 
seems to hold out a ray of hope for dejected 
starving people. These are the conditions 
that are the underlying cause of the war in 
Vietnam. They present tough hard prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by wishful think- 
ing or by decree or by waiting for them to 
go away. These countries need all of the 
assistance they can get from the United 
States and from all other countries who are 
able to assist. This requires assistance in 
terms of money, food, protection, education, 
and technical services. 

Despite all of our efforts to date, we seem 
to be losing the race between food supply 
and population growth. World food produc- 
tion has been increasing during the 1960's, 
but population has increased 1 to 2% faster 
per year, so there is a net loss. Put another 
way—the number of hungry and starving 
people in the world is larger each succeed- 
ing year. The well-known growth curve for 
world population staggers the imagination. 
From a current base of about. three billion 
people, the world is now adding a million 
persons each week, Unless this population 
growth is checked, it will double within the 
next 30-35 years. Furthermore, the populs- 
tion Increase is highest in those countries 
where food and poverty already is a problem. 
Famine is almost sure to result. In fact, it 
already has resulted to some extent in some 
countries. Only the Untied States’ Food for 
Peace Program keeps it from becoming 
more evident. Hunger and starvation were 
the principal causes of riots in India last 
year, 

Present food shortage and present world 
population of hungry people make it un- 
thinkable for the United States to provide 
all of the food needed to avert a disastrous 
famine. The U.S. has only slightly over 3 
million farms. The world already has 2 
billion hungry. With the highest product 
per farmer in the world, U.S. farmers now 
produce for about 30 U.S. residents. To feed 
the world’s hungry, each U.S. farm would 
have to produce enough more food for an 
additional 600 persons. 

When any Rotarian hears that U.S. farms 
could feed the world, he should divide the 
3 billion world population by 3 million U.S. 
farms. That would have each U.S. farm 
producing to make up shortages for 1,000 per- 
sons. International programs are underway 
currently that emphasize technical assistance 
along with food aid, High priority is being 
placed on agricultural development. This is 
a necessary first step so that these countries 
can become more self-sufficient in food pro- 
duction, also so they may improve 
agricultural efficiency and thereby release 
part of their labor force for industrial 
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Agricultural development programs have 
included a variety of approaches, some of 
Which have helped and some of which have 
been of little or no value. For example, in 
the earlier stages of foreign aid programs, 
American made farm equipment and ma- 
chinery was found to be virtually useless on 
the small one and two acre farms of most 
Of these countries. Likewise, some of the 
best crop varieties developed under Ameri- 
Can conditions were not at all adapted to the 
Climate, insects, and diseases of foreign 
countries. Adapting American farm tech- 
nology to the new set of circumstances in 
developing countries will require time and 
Patience. It involves some additional re- 
Search and involves a great deal of education 
Of the people who will use it. Often their 
Culture and political systems are the greatest 
deterrents to acceptance of technological 
Progress. 

Our experience thus far points up the 
need for a long period of involvement and 
learning on our part in these countries. Our 
ultimate success will depend largely on the 
educational process of both them and us. 

use 70 to 80 percent of these people are 
illiterate, general education as well as agri- 
Cultural education must precede widespread 
technological agriculture. The most promis- 
Ing development to date has been the es- 
tablishment of land-grant type universities 
in many underdeveloped countries. It is well 
accepted that U.S, agricultural success is at- 
tributed to the land-grant university system 
and its three pronged attack of education, re- 
Search, and extension. The majority of the 
can land-grant universities are now 
involved in providing guidance and assist- 
&uce in establishing this type of university in 
underdeveloped countries. Kansas State 
University is providing such assistance in 
th India and in Nigeria, Considering the 
length of time these programs have been 
Underway, they are remarkably successful. 
ey provide a real hope for the ultimate de- 
velopment of these countries. 

In closing, may I offer three suggestions 
for improvement of international service 
through Rotary. First, I would hope that all 

ans would feel challenged to develop 
Steat familiarity with international prob- 
lems. Rotarians are generally regarded as 
ers in their communities. It is impor- 
t. therefore, that they develop an aware- 
ness of the evitable involvement of our na- 
tion in international affairs. Secondly, I 
Would hope that Rotarians, because they are 
faders, would help educate the American 
Public to this new international dimension 
that has been assumed by our nation. Final- 
ly, I would urge you to participate in in- 
ternational affairs. This can be done in 
many ways if you will search out the pos- 
sibilities. If enough people are willing to 
involve themselves in international relations, 
Perhaps we can realize our broad goal of 
Peace among men of differing nations.” 


Marine Returns to Combat, Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
€. Danny E. Nicklow, of Friendsville, 
Id. was recently killed in combat in 
Vietnam, and I wish to both commend his 
Courage and to honor his memory by in- 
Cluding the following newspaper article 
the Recor: 
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MARINE RETURNS TO COMBAT, DIES—FRIENDS- 
VILLE YourH Hap BEEN WOUNDED IN JANUARY 

FRIENDSVILLE, Md., March 20 [Special] — 
A Western Maryland marine who had re- 
turned to combat duty after recovering from 
Viet Cong-inflicted wounds was killed in 
action Thursday, the Defense Department 
reported today. 2 

Pfc. Danny E. Nicklow, 20, of Friendsville, 
was killed during an enemy attack on his 
platoon's position near Quang Tri, about six 
miles south of the Demilitarized Zone. 

WAS RADIO OPERATOR 


He died of multiple fragmentation wounds 
from an enemy explosive, the Defense De- 
partment said in a telegram to his family. 

Pfc. Nicklow, a radio operator in a marine 
rifle squad, was a member of the 3d Marine 
Division's Ist Regiment. 

He arrived in Vietnam January 3 and was 
wounded seven days later during a combat 
operation in the Mekong Delta south of 
Saigon. 

He received fragmentation wounds in his 
right arm and was sent to Okinawa to re- 
cover. He returned to Vietnam early in Feb- 
ruary, and his unit was stationed on guard 
duty at an airfield near Quang Tri. 

VIET CONG MOVE IN 


Shortly before his death Pfc. Nicklow wrote 
his family that about 1,700 “hard-core VC 
[Viet Cong]” has moved into the area and 
that his unit was being sent to set up a 
base camp about a mile from the enemy's 
right flank. 

Pfc. Nicklow enlisted in the Marine Corps 
in February, 1966. 

“He said he was proud to be a Marine,” 
his stepfather, Homer D. Rodeheaver, of 
Friendsville, said last night. 

“He guessed he had a job to do and he 
was over there to help in any way he could,” 
Mr, Rodeheaver recalled. 


ENTERED YOUNGSTOWN UNIVERSITY 


Pic. Nicklow graduated from Northern 
High School, in Accident, Md., in June, 1965. 
That fall he entered Youngstown University, 
in Youngstown, Ohio, which he attended for 
a semester before he enlisted. 

Mr. Rodeheaver said Pfc. Nicklow planned 
to go back to college when he was discharged 
from the Marine Corps. 

He is survived by his father, Walter Nick- 
low, of Cumberland; and his mother and 
stepfather, Mr. and Mrs. Rodeheaver. 


Nike X System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that strong efforts be exerted to 
limit the damage to our Nation in the 
event of a nuclear war. We have spent 
$4 billion developing an antiballistic 
missile system, the Nike X, to protect our 
military installations and forces and our 
cities from such an attack. Secretary 
McNamara estimates that the Nike X 
system, now under development, could 
save 70 million American lives during a 
nuclear attack on the major population 
centers of the Nation. Without any de- 
fense against incoming ballistic missiles, 
it is estimated that 130 million Ameri- 
cans would perish. 

Yet Secretary McNamara contends 
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that the best defense is a good offense 
and supports the position that the 
United States should concentrate upon 
the development and expansion of our 
retaliatory arsenal and capabilities 
rather than upon defense against a sur- 
prise nuclear attack upon this country. 
To me, this seems to say that our Na- 
tion should concern itself more with the 
destruction, or at least threat of de- 
struction of the enemy than with the 
protection of its own people. 

The next major decision concerning 
national defense should be the develop- 
ment of a system of antimissile defense. 

The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
unanimously recommended it since 
early in 1965. Congress has supported 
it since the beginning of 1965. Public 
opinion polls indicate that the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people think we should have a defense 
system which can shoot down enemy 
missiles. 

The Russians reportedly have already 
started construction of what appears to 
be an antimissile system. 

I am encouraged by President John- 
son’s recent announcement suggesting 
the possibility of an agreement to limit 
the development of antimissile systems 
in both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. However, until such an agree- 
ment is reached with Russia and all 
other countries capable, or soon to be 
capable of launching missiles against 
the United States, I believe that we 
should take steps now to prevent a nu- 
clear Pearl Harbor. 

It appears to me that it is just as im- 
portant to find ways to saye American 
lives and prevent destruction of factor- 
ies and cities and military potential, as 
to increase our capability of destroying 
an enemy nation. 


Importation of Filipino Farmworkers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia agriculture continues to be 
plagued with a serious farm labor prob- 
lem. 

Arbitrary administration farm labor 
policies—dictated by other than agri- 
cultural considerations—have deprived 
California farmers of the assistance of 
supplemental workers in what, histori- 
cally, had been a mutually beneficial ar- 
rangement. 

Recently, a proposal for employing the 
services of additional Filipino farm- 
workers was brought to my attention. 

The plan was proposed by Mr. M. H. 
Jacaban, managing editor and publisher 
of the Bataan News, Sacramento, Calif., 
a newspaper of excellent quality which 
is keyed to the interests of Filipino- 
Americans. 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
other interested persons, I insert the 
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editorial in which Mr. Jacaban described 

his proposal at the conclusion of my re- 

marks. 

It appears in the December 20, 1966, 
edition of the Bataan News under the 
title, “Importation of Filipino Farm- 
workers Will Be Beneficial to Both the 
United States and Philippines,” and its 
full text follows: 

IMPORTATION OF FILIPINO FARMWORKERS 
Wu Be BENEFICIAL TO BOTH THE UNITED 
STATES AND PHILIPPINES 

(By M. H. Jacaban) 

There was a time not too remote and not 
too far back, somewhere between the '20’s and 
40's, when the harvesting of the crops in 
California was done mostly by Filipinos. 
There were then approximately 35,000 to 
40,000 Filipinos working on the farms. 

Now there are only 10,000 to 15,000 left. 

There are several factors why the Filipinos 
preferred to work in the agricultural indus- 
try. One is that they came from that sec- 
tion of the Philippines where agriculture is 
the only industry and a way of making a liv- 
ing. They were raised on the farms, and so 
they are accustomed to farm work. The 
other reason is there phenomenal dexterity 
and physical fitness to the jobs of harvesting 
the crops, They are not too tall, hence they 
are most adaptable to stoop labor. They are 
most adept to the harvesting of asparagus, 
the most strenuous job anywhere. Another 
reason, is his mental adeptness to the things 
that grow; and he loves outdoor jobs. 

All in all the Filipinos have become the 
best farm workers seen in the long history of 
California agriculture. They are faithful to 
thelr jobs; they stay on the job until the 
certain crop they are working in is finished. 
They do not carouse; they hardly indulge in 
the use of hard liquor, which makes them 
very steady workers. They could be relied 
upon to show up for work day in and day out, 

When World War II came, a large number 
of the Filipino farm workers joined the 
the United States Armed Forces, because of 
their high sense of patriotism. During the 
war, large numbers of workers to man the 
plants that manufacture weapons were in 
critical demand, and so a large number of 
them shifted from the farms to the war 
plants. J 

The drafting of the Filipinos to the U.S. 
Armed Forces, their shifting of jobs from 
the farms to the war plants, have created 
a chaotic shortage of farm labor. And the 
demand for the production of a much larger 
amount of foods and fibers to support the 
war effort had created a demand of over 
100,000 farm. workers. There were then no 
domestic farm workers available anywhere 
in the land, so the United States Govern- 
ment looked to Mexico in providing the 
workers needed to produce the foods that 
were essentially needed to win the war. 

When the war was over, there were ap- 
proximately 20,000 Filipinos in California 
who were dependent on their bread and 
butter on agriculture. By the time the war 
was over, the Filipinos were at the average 
of 40 to 45 years. 

Twenty-one years have passed since the 
end of World War II, and the Filipino farm 
workers are that much older. The average 
age of our Filipino farm workers now is 65 
years. They, in spite of their advanced age, 
are still good. They are still the best farm 
workers now found in California. 

The Filipino farm worker is highly skilled. 
He Is fast, and for that reason he'd rather 
work on a contract or piece rate basis. When 
he works at the prevailing piece rate basis, 
he earns $35.00 to $40.00 a day. To us, 
that Is not hay to sneeze at. He earns every 
bit of it. 

The Pilipino is naturally clean in body 
and in habits. He likes to wear clean 
clothes. He eats good substantial foods, so 
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that he keeps himself healthy. The other 
foreign workers usually buy only work 
clothes and work shoes; they do hardly buy 
fine clothes. They buy foods that are con- 
sidered m in our American standard. 
The Pilipino likes to dress in fairly expensive 
clothes. He buys automobiles and good 
homes. His buying habits are a great boon 
to the economy of the locality in which he 
happens to be located. 

As shown by the ones now in the United 
States, the Filipino is a law-abiding citizen. 
He works hard and provides for his family 
to the best of his ability, and for that reason 
youth delinquency is a rarity among Fili- 
pinos. He sends his children to school with 
the determined purpose of giving them edu- 
cation that will take them to the professions. 
He takes an active part in the social, re- 
ligious, and political functions of the com- 
mrunity he lives in. 

The Filipino farm workers that we have 
now In California are too old to do the stren- 
uous farm jobs. In a few more years they 
will disappear from the farms entirely. And 
their disappearance from the farms, believe 


it or not, will create a shortage of qualified. 


workers that it will affect the production 
capability of the agricultural industry in 
California, Filipinos for years have been the 
bulwark in the harvesting of the crops, and 
if they are not going to be replaced by 
younger workers of the same quality from 
the Philippines, the progress of California 
agriculture will be set back. 

From the information that comes our way. 
we understand that there is a large number 
of highly qualified farm workers in the Phil- 
ippines who are anxious to come to the 
United States to work on the farms. Our 
source of information indicates that there 
is, in fact, widespread un-employment in the 
Philippines, and that poverty among a large 
segment of the population is rather. serious. 

The Pilipino people, because they have 
wholeheartedly accepted the principles of 
liberty and freedom, are the most loyal ally 
and friend of the United States. Their form 
of government is patterned after that of the 
United States, hence they share with us our 
heritage of democracy. Corregidor, Bataan, 
and Leyte are not meaningless words of geog- 
raphy in American history. They are battle- 
fields where Americans and Filipinos stood 
shoulder to shoulder in defense of democ- 
racy. They are sacred grounds in which the 
precious blood of American and Filipino sol- 
diers alike have freely flowed in defense 
of the American way of life. Ah, what price 
democracy! We have yet to see a nation that 
has accepted democracy body and soul as 
has the Filipinos. 

Another proof of the Phillippines’ loyalty 
to the principles of liberty and freedom is 
its sending lately troops to Vietnam. 
Through the years, in spite of U.S. neglect 
of providing help to the new and struggling 
nation, the Philippines has remained loyal 
and a true friend. It sent the Filipino 
troops to Vietnam as a help to America to 
stem the tide of communism, which is the 
enemy of liberty and freedom. Once more 
American and Filipino soldiers march 
shoulder to shoulder in the defense of de- 
mocracy. What loyalty! 

Another disturbing problem in the Phil- 
Ippines that has recently aggravated the 
many economic dilemmas of that struggling 
nation is the resurgence of the HUK 
BALAHAPS. This is a pro-communist group 
which has bobbed up very recently as a re- 
sult mainly of the poverty that is rampant 
in the land. The agitations of this com- 
munist-led group could be very serious if the 
poor people are not given employment to 
relieve their needs. 

American could help relieve the pro-red 
agitation of the poor people of the Philip- 
pines by allowing some of the un-employed 
people there to come to America and work 
on the California farms, They could be 
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given the jobs that our domestic workers 
could not do. Because the Philippines is a 
true and loyal friend and ally, it is reason- 
able to expect that America will allow the 
highly qualified farm workers to come to the 
United States to supply the great need of 
farm workers in California agriculture. We 
firmly believe that such a friendly arrange- 
ment between the United States and the 
Philippines wili be highly beneficial to both 
countries. 

America needs the Philippines; the Phil- 
{ppines need America. They are friends! 
Are they not? 


Governors Getting Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the Thurs- 
day, March 16, 1967, edition of the San 
Diego Union carried an editorial en- 
titled “Shift in Political Power, Gover- 
nors Getting Attention.” This most ac- 
curately analyzed the current political 
climate and is a forecast of the post- 
1968 era. We are seeing a resurgence 0 
anti-Federal-control sentiment through- 
out the Nation. 

This is refiected in the mail I am re- 
ceiving from all parts of the Nation and, 
as pointed out in the editorial, was es- 
pecially evident in recent actions of the 
new Republican Governors. 

It is particularly gratifying to me to 
see the attention being given to our new 
California Governor, Ronald Reagan, as 
I believe his record to date is a preview 
of the many fine accomplishments dur- 
ing his tenure in office which will be in 
the best interests of all California citi- 
zens. 

The editorial follows: 
“REAGAN—FasT-Risine Starn—SuHtrt IN POLIT- 
ICAL Powrr—Governors GETTING ATTENTION 

“When Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel made the 
pilgrimage from his stately office on Capitol 
Hill to a downtown hotel suite to see Gov. 
Ronald Reagan, it was in a way of recogni- 
tion of a shifting of political power. 

“For more than 30 years political power has 
been accumulating in Washington, in the 
Congress as well as the White House, with 
states becoming more and more dependent on 
Federal money and decisions, and governors 
overshadowed in the national concern over 
foreign affairs and war. 

“No governor has become president since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. But of the five men 
most mentioned for the Republican nomina- 
tion for president in 1968, three of them are 
governors; George Romney of Michigan. 
Ronald Reagan of California and J. A. Rhodes 
of Ohio. 

“The other two are Richard Nixon, former 
vice president, and Sen, Charles Percy © 
Ilinois, 

“Governor Reagan wás visiting Washington 
last week coincident with the annual meet- 
ing of the Democratic National Committee. 

“Eyery major party figure appearing be- 
fore the Democratic committee turned his 
political fire on three persons: Romney: 
Nixon and Reagan. 

“Tt was an implied recognition of what had 
become obvious, that Governor Reagan has 
moved into the front ranks of the Republi- 
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can Party, and must be considered one of the 
dig three.” 

“His press conferences and appearances in 
Washington in two days received more atten- 
tion than the visits of Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey and members of the Cabinet be- 
fore the Democrats. 

“At his press conference Mr. Reagan said 
he might as well formally state that he is 
going to be a ‘favorite son’ candidate for 
President, to head the California delegation 
vd the convention and avert any intra-party 

ght. 

The Republican resurgence began at the 
gruss- roots and the party now holds 25 gov- 
ernorships. 

“These governors evidently do not intend 
to surrender any political authority, if they 
Can help it, and unless there is a sudden and 
unexpected upswelling for one candidate, 
they will have a large voice in the selection 
of a nominee. 

“The argument that governors are es- 
sentially provincial, and not acquainted with 
foreign affairs, and thus not qualified for the 
Presidency, suggests that governors don’t 
read the news. 

"The new crop of Republican governors is 
fiving all indications of being well-informed 
and articulate. 

“The Democrat Party has relied on the fed- 
€ral treasury and economic pressure to as- 
Sure political power. But there are indica- 
tions that the voters are beginning to fear 
federal power. 

“Political strength is beginning to return 
to the states. 


GOP Helped Ratify Consular Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON, Mr: Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues on the 
Tight side of the aisle, who joined me in 
a position statement in support of the 
Consular Treaty, an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Schenectady Gazette, 
March 18, 1967. The editorial rightly 
Points out that the proposal would not 
have been adopted without Republican 
Support. 

I know my colleagues, who signed the 
above-referred-to statement, are pleased 
that the treaty, which was first proposed 

a Republican administration 8 years 
ago, was overwhelmingly approved with 
strong Republican support in the Senate. 

The editorial follows: 

` GOP HELPED 

President Johnson praised the Senate 
Thursday after it ratified the consular treaty 
With the Soviet Union. He said, “The im- 
Pressive vote for ratification was the product, 
Not only of strong bipartisan leadership, but 
sey of responsible action by the member- 
p” = 

Since there are no congressional or presi- 
dential elections this week Mr. Johnson can 
&fford to mention the fact that Republicans 
Played a part in ratification of the treaty 
Which the President has been trying to get 
for several years. By the same token, the 
Republicans can afford at this time to admit 
they made possible the passage of the Demo- 
Crat-sponsored treaty. 

The treaty was approved 66 to 28. Ap- 

by two thirds of those voting was 
needed. Forty-four Democrats voted for it 
and 15 voted against. Twenty-two Repub- 
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cans voted for it, and 13 against. There 
are 64 Democrats and 36 Republicans in the 
Senate. Sixty-one per cent of the voting Re- 
publicans and 68 per cent of the voting 
Democrats favored the pact. Thus, there was 
not much difference between the percentage 
of voting party support. The Democrat- 
sponsored proposal would not have been 
adopted without Republican support. More 
Democrats than Republicans voted against it. 

It's possible that the importance of this 
consular treaty has been exaggerated. Never- 
theless, it has been quite controversial and 
it is worth noting that, as in so many other 
cases, the Democratic administration's suc- 
cess in getting its legislation adopted was 
due to Republicans. 


Teenagers and the Draft: A Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of . ne 
Speaker, no group in the tates 
more affected by the draft than our high 
school students. A reporter from the 
Monterey Park (Calif.) Progress recently 
visited one of the high schools in my 
congressional district and questioned the 
students on how they view the changes 
in the Selective Service System as re- 
cently proposed by President Johnson. 

I think my colleagues might be in- 
terested in the comments of these alert 
and well-informed young people on the 
substitution of a lottery system for the 
present draft and the induction of 19- 
year-olds first. 

The results of the interview is re- 
printed below: 

TEENAGERS AND THE Daarr: A CONTROVERSY 


hands.) 

Question: What is your opinion of the 
President’s recent proposal to change our 
current draft system to a lottery, effective by 
Jan, 1, 1969, and inducting 19 year olds first? 

Jed Beebe, senior, To set up a lottery 
would be to deprive an individual of what 
ought to be his right, the right to be thought 
about, and as such the lottery is a poor sub- 
stitute for the present system.” 

Mike Woo, sophomore, “A lottery is not the 
answer. The present system does present 
many inequities but certainly the lottery 
would present as many, if not more. 

“I sort of doubt the equity of having any 
kind of draft at all. Slavery is illegal. As 
Barry Goldwater says, the army should be 
made so desireable as to make the draft un- 
necessary. About the drafting of 19 year 
olds, true, soldiers will be leaving college 
younger, but it is better to disappoint a 
sophomore than a senior.” 

Robert Chui, funior: “The recent proposal 
by President Johnson has two major weak- 
nesses, First if we were to adopt a universal 
lottery, many of the most capable students 
would be drafted into the service, and we 
would not be able to match the Soviet Union 
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Barbara McDonald, senior: 1 don't feel 
that a lottery would be a successful or effi- 
cient means of solving our draft need. If we 
need to use our young people, those between 
18 and 23, the present method of selection 
is sufficient.” 

Pam Stanley, sophomore: “I don't agree 
with the proposal because I believe the draft 
should be abolished. It is unconstitutional 
and a form of inyoluntary servitude. A man 
should be able to decide for himself whether 
or not he wants to give his life for his coun- 
try and not have this decision made for him.” 

Debbie Parker, junior: “Right now our sys- 
tem has many problems but taking Just 19 
year olds is unfair. What if he is in school 
and is doing well? It might interrupt his 
whole future.” 

Marianne Buckmeyer, junior: “The lottery 
system might be a good one by the fact the 
ones chosen would not fee] that they were 
chosen by prejudice because of their race or 
what they are in school.” 

Bill Carmichael, Junior: “I am against 
anyone getting drafted.” 

Rod Telles, junior: “A draft lottery is not 
the answer to a more popular draft. I be- 
lieve a young man, believing he is a man, 
should serve in his country's defense. At 
19 years it is hard to decide what you will do 
in life. So many of the men who detest the 
Graft are not in college. If a man has chosen 
a life, and wishes to continue, I believe he 
should be granted a deferment, I think the 
lottery would be a bad move at this time.” 

Chuck Johnson, sophomore: “I'm against 
the lottery system of drafting kids. If it 
passes, any student, even a top one, could be 
drafted. Also, any other dope with long 
hair and placards about the war in Vietnam 
could miss going at anl. I think the kids who 
are not working should be drafted first. The 
working kids under 25, the students starting 
with lower grades first, and finally the mar- 
ried men.” 


redressed. Perhaps 
the draft should be abolished, but in 
case, the lottery would intensify it. 
“The issue at hand is quality education, 
With Reagan's budget plans, education in 
California may plummet. With the inten- 
sification of the draft, there will be a further 
disruption of the fine California educational 


Roger Strong, junior: “I think it would be 
better if a voluntary system was used. If 
they are going to draft people they should 
get them at 18 years of age instead of split- 
ting their college years. A person would be 
ending his freshman year at 19.” 

Jeanne Gathin, senior: “I think it's a very 
good idea because if they take them at the 
age of 19 they are just out of High School 
and have not already started their plans for 
the future. When they are 19 they need 
some growing up to do and the service is a 
good place for them to grow up.” 

Ken Carter, sophomore: “A man should 
have the right to think rather than killing 
his mind by firing a gun. I feel that it is 
wrong to kill, not for a religious reason but 
rather that it is logically bad. 

“I would not sacrifice my mind for my 
country so it would do no good to draft me. 
I am in favor of abolishment of the inyolun- 
tary service (draft), but since our great 
father in Washington says it is out, I think 
we should definitely not strengthen it as 
this proposal does. As it is, on a student 
deferment, I can spend my time in college 
rather than in jail for treason." 

C. Van Devente, senior: “Great.” 

Chuck Jennings, senior: It's great. It 
will keep the 19 years olds out of trouble 
and give them something to do.” 

Greg Aitkens, junior: “The lottery has 
both advantages and disadvantages. Is it 
not true that 19 years old is a little young? 

“I think a lottery, a more tough-luck kind 
of proposition would be fairer than the 
draft. 
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“Why pull students out of college to die 
in Vietnam? I think those people already 
out on a job would be better able to face 
situations. 

“They have already faced many ordeals 
in just finding a job. I think the draft is 
not successful, a lottery could be a solution.” 

Irene Hamanaka, junior: “I think the lot- 
tery wouldn't be too good since right now 
the system isn't doing too bad. If it 
changes, it might become worse, I do think 
it would be good to start with 19 year olds 
first.” 


Berlin Reigns as New England Scholastic 
Ice Hockey Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I call attention 
of my colleagues to the accomplishments 
of the ice hockey team representing Ber- 
lin, N.H., High School. 

Last week, Berlin became only the 
second New Hampshire school in the 
long history of the event to capture the 
New England interscholastic hockey 
championship when it defeated St. Dom- 
inic of Lewiston, Maine, in an overtime 
game at Providence, R.I. 

Not since 1957, when Notre Dame High 
School—also from Berlin—prevailed, had 
a New Hampshire team won the coveted 
New England crown. Only last year, 
Berlin High had come as close as any 
Granite State team, when it reached the 
finals but lost in an unprecedented six- 
overtime game to the same St. Dominic 
team it defeated this vear. 

The city of Berlin has long been one 
of the centers of ice hockey in the United 
States. Its scholastic teams, Berlin High 
School or Notre Dame High School, have 
won the State championship for 21 con- 
secutive years. It is represented by the 
Berlin Maroons, one of the top amateur 
teams in the northeast. Its youngsters 
learn to skate almost as soon as they 
walk and participate with enthusiasm in 
junior and grade school leagues. 

Thus it is fitting that Berlin High 
has returned the New England title to 
that city after an absence of 10 years. 
I join the citizens of the city and the 
State in saluting Coach Marcel Morency 
and his outstanding team and call my 
colleagues’ attention to an article from 
the Manchester Union Leader which so 
aptly described their feat. The article, 
by sportswriter Ty Abate, follows: 

MorENCY PRAISES MOUNTAINEERS—HONOR 

BERLIN Hic HOCKEY TEAM 
(By Ty Abate) 

BERIIN.—It was only fitting that students 
and members of the faculty staged a special 
tribute during an assembly at the Berlin 
High School yesterday where its hockey team, 
winner of the New England Schoolboy ice 
championship was feted. 

Coach Marcel Morency and his Moun- 
talneers received more than a few lusty 
cheers when they returned home from Provi- 
dence, R.I., where it whipped an arch enemy, 
St. Dominic of Lewiston, Me., 3-2, in an over- 
time session. 

After trimming Cranston East of Rhode 
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Island 2-1 in the semi-final round, the Moun- 
taineers had to go all out to defeat St. dom’s 
with Fran Carreau slapping in a rebound 
after a sizzling shot on goal by Andy Des- 
Roberts, the winning goal came at 4:54 in 
overtime, 

Berlin thus became the second New Hamp- 
shire school to win a New England cham- 
pionship, Notre Dame of Berlin turned the 
trick back In 1957. 

The school received an added honor when 
its Roger Le Tourneau was awarded the most 
valuable player honor for the entire tourna- 
ment. 

When it comes to winning New Hampshire 
titles, Berlin is no stranger to the winner's 
circle, it won the Granite State title in 1966, 
64 and 63. 

Before 1963, Notre Dame had 16 straight 
championships until Berlin broke the spell. 
ND also won it in 1965. 

Yesterday 1,600 students came up with a 
screeming welcome for its heroes. 

It was almost as big a celebration as what 
took place on Sunday. 

Upon returning from Providence with the 
championship, the entire town turned out to 
meet the champs, They were piled on to a 
firetruck and paraded up main street to the 
Notre Dame Arena where the cities digna- 
tarles took part in honoring the champs. 

Later it was a buffet at the Chalet and 
more cheers. 7 

And many more banquet honors are 
planned. 

Through it all, Coach Morency beamed 
approval, They are a fantastic bunch,” said 
the coach of his players. “They never quit. 

The last two games were like a fairy tale 
for us. Roger LeTourneau, our Canadian 
ace, scored his 40th and 41st goals of the 
season Friday to beat Cranston and then tied 
it up with 34 seconds to go against St. Dom's 
on Saturday. 

“And what a defense the boys threw up 
in that overtime in the championship game. 
St. Dom’s did not get a shot and then Fran 
Carreau won it for us. 

“Yet, I'm awful proud of the way the 
boys kept coming back, they never quit on 
themselves, that is a mark of a true cham- 
pion. Yes, I am delightfully happy.“ 

Morency, attended UNH and then went on 
to Keene State where he graduated in 1960. 
He became head coach last year and with 
a 15-10-1 record won the state championship. 

This year, in his second season he outdid 
himself, as Berlin was 22-5-0, winning the 
district, state and then Northern New Eng- 
land championship. 

He has reason to be proud. 

Morency also spoke highly of Andy Des 
Roberts, 31 goals; Danny Ronney, 23 goals; 
captain Mike Belanger who was hurt Friday 
and could not play Saturday; Carreau, Le 
Tourneau, Joey Kearns, Chris Lessard and 
Ron Bouchard, 

As for goalie, Ron Villeneuve he said, He's 
my all star, he allowed an average of only 
two goals per game all season long while we 
averaged 5.5 goals. Ron was a big spark 
for us.“ 

He went on to say he will lose seven stars 
through graduation but still thinks he will 
be strong in 1967-68. 

But this is no time to about next 
year, there is a lot of celebrating to be done. 


Path to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from this morning’s Wash- 
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ington Post is excellent. I recommend to 
my colleagues and to the people of our 
country a careful reading and study of 
this timely editorial: 

PATH TO PEACE 

Disclosure by Hanoi of the President John- 
son peace proposal and the rejection of it by 
President Ho Chi Minh is discouraging. It 
is discouraging because it reveals that the 
United States offered, and North Vietnam re- 
jected, proposals as concillatory as any bel- 
ligerent government could be expected to 
offer while still able to fight. It is discour- 
aging because it cut off one more channel of 
communication and raised the prospect that 
further peace tenders will be similarly used 
for propaganda purposes. 

The Ho Chi Minh response is a character- 
istic plece of Communist provocation, abuse 
and insult, culminating in the suggestion 
that Hanoi has the support of broad sec- 
tions of the American people.” 

Disappointing as the results have been, If 
and when there is any peace, It will doubtless 
proceed from some such unpublicized ex- 
change of views. The way for more such ex- 
changes must be left open, Meanwhile, such 
delicate maneuvers should not be imperiled 
and handicapped by the sort of volunteer 
efforts that went on while these negotiations 
were under way. The President deserves 
great credit for stoically accepting a lot of 
criticism that he might readily have rebuffed 
by disclosing the peace-making efforts on 
which he was embarked. It is to be hoped 
that this circumstance will induce a little re- 
straint in his critics hereafter. 

The wisest thing the President has said of 
the war is that it is “not amenable to spec- 
tacular programs or easy solutions.” Grand- 
stand diplomatic efforts and gee-whiz mili- 
tary tactics are to be discouraged. North 
Vietnam does not now seem inclined to give 
up its conquest of South Vietnam. If it ever 
does give it up, it will be because the United 
States and its allles have made infiltration 
futile, guerrilla warfare ineffectual and sub- 
version unavailing while they have encour- 
aged the South Vietnamese to establish a 
civilian government that can command the 
loyalty of its friends and the respect of its 
neighbors. 

Let those who wish for peace unite in this 
effort, There is little present prospect of 
getting it any other way. 


Ralph McGill Discusses the Why of Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished American editor and cor- 
respondent, Ralph McGill, recently de- 
scribed the importance of Africa to this 
country in an article written for the At- 
lanta Constitution from Ghana where he 
is now traveling. Mr. McGill notes, 
quite properly I believe, that we tend to 
neglect the day-by-day developments in 
Africa. We pay attention to that im- 
portant continent only when a crisis 
brings it to our attention. Significant 
changes are coming to Africa and their 
effects are important to America, he con- 
cludes. His article follows: 

THE WHY OF AFRICA 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Notes From Guana—One of the problems 

of the information media, newspapers, TV 
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and radio, Is that much of what we do resem- 
bles answering fire alarm bells. In between 
bells we do not always prepare the public 
tor the next ringing, or, indeed, explain why 
the alarm went off at all. 

Africa, for example, is in the news when- 
there is revolt in the Congo, or when the 
Communist nations move in to build a cot- 
ton mill, or subvert a government. But what 
about Africa now! 

Ghana only a little more than a year ago 
joyously greeted an army coup that rid the 
Nation of Kwame Nkrumah. He was a bril- 
liant, brittle man with a psychotic yearning 
for power and a cult of personality worship. 
It was a popular coup. I had not seen Ghana 
Since 1963. At that time a huge dam on the 
Volta River was under construction. Here 
again, in early 1987. for a quick look, I saw 
one of the most modern aluminum mills 
in the world turning out the finished product 
with electric power generated from that dam. 
The dam was built with a consortium of 
financing, with the Kaiser Company of Amer- 
ica Providing management and operational 
direction. 

HUGE DEBTS 


Ghana, agriculturally poor, was left with 
huge debts because of the corruption and 
grandiose prestige projects of Nkrumah. An 
imposing steel mill stands idle. Vast con- 
crete silos for storing cocoa, which ferments 
in heat, crack and break. 


But Ghana is a country of fine, friendly 
People. It, along with the rest of Africa, 
is developing slowly, painfully. She has a 
chance to make it. 

For a long time the United States neglected 
Africa. It had been largely a sphere of Eu- 
ropean colonists and interests. Many Amer- 
icans asked, and still ask, “Why Africa?” 
Americans haye grown up on Tarzan films, 
Missionary stories of cannibals, witch doc- 
tors; and, in later years, the sensational 
Novels of the late Robert Ruark. 

Africa is three and a half times the size 
Of the United States. The U.S., all of Europe, 
the huge subcontinent of India, and many of 
the world’s large island groups could be 
Placed within its limits. It has enough rivers 
to produce electric power to energize much 
Of the world's industries. It produces 75 of 

world’s 80 most important minerals. 
Only a fraction of its resources have been 
mapped. That there is enough tron ore to 
Supply the world's mills for a generation is 
a Safe estimate of this one resource. Vast 
amount of bauxite ores exist in West Africa. 

Africa, then, will not be let alone.“ She 
Wants to develop along her own lines 
find her own paths to democracy. She does 
not want to be rid of one set of colonial 
Masters and take on either the Russians, 
Chinese, or Americans in their place. But 
here and there are the ominous signs. Some 
leaders succumb to the politics of frustra- 
tion. They turn to Eastern blandishments. 
Others take what they can get from any who 
Offer and still watch the gap widen between 
What they can do and can't: 

If the West“ does not win Africa to some 
African form of democratic process it will be 
because of blindness and a lack of flexibility 
in decision and action. Western technology 
and industrial miracles are beyond the reach 
Of this and the next generation in most of 
Africa. Ghana, as INustration, depends heav- 
Hy on cocoa. We guarantee our own farmers 
in America a base price under major com- 
modities. It would be cheaper than “aid” 
to put a floor under Ghananian cocoa and let 
them buy what they need. But maybe this 
Is too simple. 

At any rate, Africa—huge, richer than any 
Continent left in the world—is very much 
with us. Much of the future of American 
children today is tied up in how well the de- 
veloping countries “develop.” 
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A Teenager’s Suggestions for Promoting 
Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary, the Chemung County, N.Y., Com- 
mission on Human Relations, in connec- 
tion with National Brotherhood Week 
sponsored a countywide essay contest 
for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. - 

Six essays were chosen for awards, 
One of them has been brought to my at- 
tention and I feel it shows a remarkable 
degree of sensitivity on the part of the 
author. He is Daniel Roemmelt, a stu- 
dent at St. Mary Our Mother School, 
Horseheads, N.Y. He makes some very 
warming suggestions as to how teen- 
agers and young adults can help foster 
true feelings of brotherhood in them- 
selves and in others of their age, during 
those very important formative years. 

I know my colleagues will agree with 
me that, with enough young people like 
Daniel Roemmelt, the racial problems 
and tensions which now beset our society 
will be eased and go on to solution in the 
years to come. Daniel's essay follows: 

BROTHERHOOD IN THE WORLD 
(By Daniel Roemmelt) 


We have all seen with sorrow the riots 
in our cities. Racial problems have been 
nursed and continue to grow. We are faced 
with the depressing problems of poverty, 
joblessness and discrimination against other 
races. 

But we note with joy the progress and good 
deeds that some people are doing to help 
mankind. 

In Viet Nara there is real brotherhood, 
these boys have gone to war to save the 
Vietnamese from the grip of Communism. 
These boys, when the chips are down, don't 
worry about the color of a man's skin. When 
they are on the battle front they don't ask 
whether the man beside them is Catholic 
or Jew, Negro or White, college graduate or 
high school dropout. They ask only one 
thing, that he be a man and do his job. 

‘Then, there are people who join the Peace 
Corps. Some go to Peru to broadcast reli- 
gion and ideas for better living to thousands 
of Peruvian people living in the mountains. 
Wherever they go they try to alleviate ignor- 
ance and hopeless fear and help all people. 

There are people giving up their time to 
teach retarded or handicapped children to 
read and write. Some volunteers to go to 
deprived areas to teach and help poverty 
stricken people. 

People are searching through their ward- 
robes for something they don’t need and 
wear to give to someone else who can make 
good use of these clothes. 

Some are visiting the hospital and trying 
to cheer up someone who no one else would 
have visited. 

We can't go to Viet Nam or join the Peace 
Corps yet, but there are things young adults 
can do too! 

We can go down the street and help a 
Negro boy, our age, who no one else will pay 
attention to, with homework or his small 
problems. Maybe he never goes anywhere, 
how about asking him to go with your 
family on a picnic? 
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We could help a new family, who moves 
into our community get their house settled. 
Or maybe there is a disabled woman, who 
needs some help. How about mowing her 
lawn or trimming bushes or run an errand 
for her? You are doing a corporal work of 
mercy for one in need. The joy a kind act 
gives is enough recompense. 
your community need beautifying? 
We could get a group of boys and girls to- 
gether and get to work at planting flowers or 
helping keep the grounds clean and neat 
so it will be a better place to live in. 

There are thousands of useful, brotherly 
things young teenagers can do, for not only 
Brotherhood Week, but the whole year 
through. If we want to prevent disorder, 
chaos and racial problems from developing 
we have to be first to try to stop them. Our 
example of love, towards all, may influence 
adults and make them realize how futile 
envy, Jealousy and hatred are. “Blessed are 
the Peacemakers!" Peace and understanding 
among brothers comes from helpful com- 
munity living. We can be our “brother's 
keeper” by respecting him as an individual, 
treating him with justice and charity. Dur- 
ing this special week we should realize that 
all men were created equal, should share the 
same rights and that the doors of opportu- 
nity should be opened equally to all regard- 
less of color, creed or race. 


Emergency Strike Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 zi 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as we all know, work stoppages in the 
transportation industry create problems 
in which the public has a strong and 
direct interest. The airline strike last 
year serves notice on us that this matter 
could arise again at any time, and that 
we would do well to reconsider the law 
governing such disputes. 

In the Washington Post last week, 
there appeared an editorial explaining 
the efforts of one of our colleagues, J. J. 
Pickie. Mr. Pickue’s bill, H.R. 5638, 
deals with work stoppages in the trans- 
portation field, and I feel that the edi- 
torial is very thought provoking on this 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the editorial 
titled “Emergency Strike Bill,” appear- 
ing in the Washington Post on March 17, 
1967, be reprinted at this point in the 
RECORD: 


EMERGENCY STRIKE BLU 


Tt is gratifying to see that the problem of 
emergencies resulting from strikes is getting 
some thoughtful attention this year, at least 
in the transportation field: Representative 
J. J. Pickle of Texas has introduced a bill 
that would substantially modify the proce- 
dures under the Railway Labor Act. Mr. 
Pickle recognizes the need for additional 
power in the Government to cope with these 
situations and seeks to provide it with a 
minimum impingement upon free collective 
bargaining. 

Under his bill the Mediation Board would 
notify the President. if, in its judgment, a 
dispute between a rallroad or airline and its 
employes should threaten to deprive any sec- 
tion of the country of essential transporta- 
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tion service. The President would then haye 
a choice of procedures. He could appoint an 
emergency board or a special board to investi- 
gate the dispute. If he should prefer the 
emergency board route, he could direct the 
board to outline the facts behind the dispute 
and to make recommendations for a settle- 
ment within a period of 60 days, with the 
right to extend the period for another 60 
days. 8 

Work would continue during that time and 
for 30 days thereafter. If no settlement had 
been reached at the end of the “cooling-off 
period,” the President could send the report 
to Congress and ask for legislation; or he 
could put the working conditions recom- 
mended by the board into effect for up to 120 
days, to allow further time for a settlement; 
or he could notify the parties of his intention 
to name a special board. This would be a 
last-resort measure looking toward arbitra- 
tion. The parties would then have 10 days 
to set up their own board to make a final and 
binding arbitration of the dispute. If they 
should fail to do so, the President would 
name an arbitration board of three, with one 
representative of each side and a public mem- 
ber. Its decision would be final and binding 
for not longer than two years, subject only 
to an appeal to the courts grounded on fraud 
or violation of the law or the Constitution. 

Elaborate though it is, this formula has 
many virtues. It would extend the periods 
of mediation if necessary. It would open a 
variety of routes to a solution, thus allowing 
flexibility in meeting different situations and 
intensifying pressure for agreement because 
of the uncertainty as to which route might be 
chosen. It would discourage employer pro- 
crastination for the sake of continuing the 
status quo by putting into effect the emer- 
gency board's recommendations, if the Presi- 
dent so ordered, Finally, it would come to 
compulsory arbitration only if all else failed 
to protect the public interest in continued 
operation of the transportation system, 

Of course, any system that may be adopted 
should extend beyond railroads and airlines 
to other industries in which continuous op- 
eration is essential to the public interest. 
But there may be some advantages in moving 
one step ata time. The hopeful thing about 
this bill is that it may provide a foundation 
on which the Administration can base its own 
request for legislation. The recommenda- 
tions on this subject promised by the White 
House some 14 months ago have not yet been 
forthcoming. If the President's experts are 
still at odds among themselves, he could at 
least commend to Congress the thoughtful 
work of Mr, Pickle. 


Take a Trip With Trading Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, few 
Americans realize how trading stamps 
have wormed their way into the fabric 
of our society. The lure of a mythical 
something for nothing has many con- 
sumers addicted to stamp collection. 

Even though I realize how pervasive, 
and how erroneous, this myth has be- 
come, I was both surprised and amused 
to read in the March 21 World Telegram 
that now dope rings are giving stamps 
with their marihuana. This is double 
addiction. The situation is ludicrous 
but the comedy is laced with a message 
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for us as guardians of the public interest 
and, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I would like to have the article included 
under my extension of remarks, 
New Kick—Sramps Wrrh Tarm LSD 

Police early today smashed what they said 
was a “neighborhood dope ring,” that used 
the word-of-mouth business slogan get 
your kicks with trading stamps.” 

Plainsclothesmen Louis Picolo, Jack Lan- 
dau and John Zarzano broke into an apart- 
ment at 172 Prospect Park W. They said 
eight persons, One a woman, tried to flee via 
the ground- level windows. All were seized. 

Police said a search of the apartment 
turned up a number of one-ounce glassine 
packages of marijuana, each with 10 trad- 
ing stamps attached. Also found was a 
“large quantity” of sugar pills said to have 
been treated with the hallucigen drug LSD, 
“drying” in the window, 

The suspects were taken to the Fifth Ave. 
station, Brooklyn. 


Scouter Decries Rise in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, the following- article so ele- 
quently states the need to examine our 
posture as regards crime in the United 
States, I felt constrained to call it to your 
attention: 

[From the Phoenix Gazette, Feb, 18, 1967] 
Scourxx DECRIES RISE IN Crime 
(By George F. Miler) 

It is high time we started protecting our- 
selves against ourselves. 

As the most affluent society in the world, 
the United States can also claim the dubious 
distinction of being perhaps the most law- 
less nation. Known murders now number 
more than 9,000 a year, about one every hour 
of the day. We are probably more safe in 
any of the so-called free nations of the world 
than we are in ours. 

France and Japan haye murder rates less 
than a third of ours; Italy less than a fifth, 
England only a seventh, and the Netherlands 
about only a sixteenth. The fact that we are 
involyed in breaking the law is apparent 
when we realize that industry authorities 
estimate that more than $2 billion worth of 
goods will be stolen from department stores, 
supermarkets, and other retail outlets in 
1966. 

The most disheartening disclosure by sur- 
veys is that many employes participate in 
stealing from their employers. We could go 
on with other statistics that are frightening 
concerning burglaries, holdups, vandalism, 
and car thefts. This is not necessary, the 
problem is well known. 

As the richest nation on earth, we have 
fallen into a trap by thinking that we can 
solve most of our problems with money. As 
important as money is, it is never the total 
solution. Alone and without personal con- 
cern and action, money becomes a means and 
not a way to the solution to our problems of 
today’s society. If we are to suppress crime, 
we need to become personally involved in its 
solution, No society has ever changed its 
course without the action of individuals. 

We will not solve our problems by doubling 
the number of our law enforcement officers. 
We need to first give tham the “tools” to 
work with. We have “hamstrung” them with 
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laws on top of laws. This ends in frustration 
and lack of action. Our law-making bodies 
and courts need to take an all inclusive look 
and codify the authority and the role of our 
law enforcement officers in protecting our 
lives and property. Most of us do not realize 
their limitations in the suppression of crime. 
We do not communicate face to face with our 
law enforcement officers as to why their role 
is limited by laws that are out of date and do 
not apply in this space age. 

J. Edgar Hoover telis us that “we have sub- 
stituted self indulgence and pleasure for re- 
sponsibility and respect for law and author- 
ity.” This is a serious indictment. Rights 
and responsibilities are inseparable, for every 
right there is a responsibility. Without ac- 
ceptance of our Individual responsibility, we 
will do away with our rights. All of us 
desire justice; which is not necessarily the 
same thing as law. Probably the best defini- 
tion of justice was given by Solon, the Athe- 
nian legislator, who pointed out that justice 
was never fully established until each man 
felt that a wrong done to another was a 
wrong done to himself. 

We have abused the bail bond system 
which originally intended to give an op- 
portunity to the accused to gather evidence 
for his defense. The present concept seems 
to allow the alleged violator to repeat the 
offense while out on bail. It would seem 
reasonable to bring the alleged violator, if 
he again breaks the law, to trial immediately 
on the first offense without providing op- 
portunity for additional violations. 

It has been suggested for many years that 
Arizona adopt the “Missouri Plan” for the 
selection and appointment of our judiciary. 
Others feel that the American Bar Associa- 
tion plan for selection, appointment and re- 
moval from office should be adopted in Arl- 
zona, Judges themselyes seem to be in 
agreement that we need to dignify the office, 
further remove it from politics, improve the 
security and provide safeguards for removal 
from office for Incompetence. 

A get tough policy in the treatment of of- 
fenders must be tempered with our humane 
compassion for our fellowmen. Yet, we 
should make sure that we are not encourag- 
ing those who break the law by letting them 
get off too easily. Why should we not take 
away a driver's license from any juvenile or 
adult who is guilty of stealing an utomo- 
bile? Why do we continue to provide them 
with legal mobility of pursuing illegal activi- 
ties? è 
Certainly we must continue to improve the 
working conditions, pay scale and equitable 
retirement of our law enforcement personnel. 
In today’s competition for manpower by 
business, industry, labor, and the professions, 
we must either reach up or settle for less 
with the realization that half a loaf may be 
worse than none, 

In spite of the clouds, there are rays of 
sunshine that come through to give us hope. 
Our churches, our schools, our parents, our 
children, our character building and. other 
agencies, and our leaders in government and 
society are, for the most part, contributing 
to the moral fiber of our nation. We need 
to redouble our efforts with a sense of ur- 
gency that makes right dominate over wrong. 
This is our way of life! The answer is in 
our hands! 


Ode to the Finnish St. Urho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, arche- 
ologists and other serious students of the 
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day are engaging in a brand new con- 
troversy. 

First, it was the battle of who founded 
America—Columbus or Leif Erickson— 
and this encounter still rages. 

There is still another pursuit for the 
Scholarly—that of obtaining more de- 
5 and more patrons for St. Urho's 

V. 

Thought it is in the initial stages of re- 
search, I heartily commend this endeav- 
or to the serious scholars of today. 

The following appeared in the Iron- 
wood Globe, Ironwood, Wis., and I sin- 
cerely commend its study to all: 

Sr. Urno’s Day? 

It has been our custom to start this col- 
umn with some serious thoughts or obser- 
vations but we don't feel up to it this Sat- 
urday afternoon .. . so we will offer some 
refiections on a timely subject: St. Patrick's 
Day. Well, not St. Patrick's Day, either. 
Rather our subject is St. Urho's Day. St. 
Urho's Day? 

According to our research St. Urho's Day 
Was celebrated by people of Finnish descent 
On Mar. 16, the eve of St. Patrick's Day. It 
is called “Saintia Urho's” Day. To note the 
observance there has been written an “Ode 
to St. Urho." It seems to us that a column 
in this paper printed that ode some years 
ago. But our investigations have revealed 
that the original ode gave some wrong im- 
pressions. Some corrections to the first Ode 
to St. Urho have been released by Professor 
Sulo Havumaki, assistant professor of psy- 
chology at Bemidji State College, in upper 
Minnesota where St. Urho’s Day is most com- 
Monly celebrated. 

Prof. Havumaki offers these observations 
And corrections to the original ode: 

1. St. Urho banished the grasshoppers and 
not the frogs from Finland. 

2. The date of the celebration is March 16 
and not March 24. 

3. The first formal celebration of the day 
Occurred in the city hall of St. Paul on 
March 16, 1956. 

4. The symbology consists of a medium 
Sized green grasshopper on a background of 
rapes (purple ones) and not a frog. 

Although there are many Finns in the 
Gogebic range area, St. Urho’s Day is not ob- 
Served here. By the time you read this, 
March 16 will have been gone, but we are sure 
that St. Urho will not have been honored . . . 
Which is too bad. The Irish, and those who 
Wish they were Irish, make much ado about 
Nothing anent St. Patrick’s Day. After all, 
he was an Italian and he really didn't com- 
plete his job in Ireland. 

But let’s get back to St. Urho. 

One of the lesser known, but extraordinary 
legends of ages past is the legend of St. 
Urho—patron saint of the Finnish vineyard 
workers. Before the last glacial period, wild 
Frapes grew with abundance in the area now 
known as Finland. Archeologists have un- 
Covered evidence of this scratched on the 
thigh bones of the giant boars that once 
roamed in northern Europe. The wild 
Frapes were threatened by a plague of grass- 

Oppers until St, Urho banished the lot of 
them with a few selected Finnish words. 
Celebration of the legend has been revived 
recently. 

In memory of this impressive demonstra- 
tion of the Finnish language, the Finnish 
People celebrate on the day before St. Pat- 
rick's Day, March 16. At sunrise on that 
date Finnish women and children, dressed 
in royal purple and Nile green, gather around 
the shores of the many lakes in Finland and 
chant the chant that St. Urho chanted many, 
Many years ago. 

Heinasirkka, heinasirkka, mene taalta 
hüteen! (Translation: Grasshopper, grass- 
hopper, go away!) 

Adult males, dressed in green costumes, 
Gather on the hills overlooking the lakes, 
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listen to the chant, and then kicking out 
like grasshoppers, they slowly disappear to 
change costumes from green to purple. The 
celebration ends with singing and dancing 
polkas and schottishes and drinking grape 
juice, though these activities may occur in 
varying sequences. 

Color for the day is Royal Purple and 
Nile Green. 

In view of the information relayed above, 
a revised “Ode to St. Urho” is a must. It 
appears below. 


Oooksi kooksie coolama vee 

Saintia Urho is to poy for me! 

He sase out to hoppers as pig as birds 
Neffer peefor haff I hurd dose words! 

He reely told dose pugs of kreen 

Praffest Finn I effer seen! 

Some celeprate for St. Pat unt hiss nakes 
Putt Urho poyka got what it takes. 

He got tall unt trong from feelia sour 
Unt at culla moyakka effery hour. 

Tat's why dat guy could sase dose peetles 
What a crew as thick as chack bine neetles 
So let’s give a seer In hower pest way 

On the sixteenth of March, 

St. Urho’s Day! ° , 


Income Tax Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to provide an addi- 
tional $3,000 exemption from income tax 
for certain amounts received as Govern- 
ment retirement annuities or pensions. 

Many of our senior citizens are feel- 
ing more and more of a financial pinch 
these days as the rising cost of living eats 
into annuities and pensions, Many of 
which were once adequate. 

It now seems that a slowly, but stead- 
ily rising cost-of-living spiral is to be 
built into our economy as a normal by- 
product of national productive growth. 
This will have the effect of steadily di- 
minishing the value of annuities and 
pensions earned or purchased in prior 
years. One way we can mitigate the in- 
exorable effect of the cost-of-living 
spiral is to extend an additional tax ex- 
emption to amounts received under cer- 
tain retirement annuity or pension plans. 

The exemption can be later further en- 
larged to counter the effect of the spiral, 
and presumably the national productive 
expansion which plays such a great part 
in generating the spiral will help furnish 
new revenues to make up for revenues 
lost by virtue of the exemption. This 
will put an end to the injustice whereby 
national economic expansion is in part 
based on a diminution of the purchasing 
power of those whose contribution to ex- 
pansion in the past has now left them 
with only a fixed income. I urge this 
equity upon the Congress. There is no 
need to have our senior citizens suffer 
because of the slow inflationary expan- 
sion of the economy when that expansion 
can finance an easing of our senior citi- 
zens tax burden that will help to main- 
tain the purchasing power of fixed in- 
comes. I urge the Congress to take this 
step on behalf of our senior citizens. 
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Community Action Programs Succeed in 
Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a Min- 
neapolis program utilizing funds from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity bas 
proven to be very successful. It provides 
another illustration of the ways in which 
the war on poverty is making favorable 
changes in our society. Three citizens’ 
community centers have been established 
in low-income areas to help residents 
cope with some of the problems facing 
them. Using local residents as neighbor- 
hood aids, the centers have been able to 
assist a large number of people. The 
Minneapolis Star has outlined their pro- 
gram in a series of articles. Under 
unanimous consent, I include these 
stories in the RECORD: 


County Happy Wrrn CITIZENS) WELFARE 
Work 
(By Maurice Hobbs) 

Social welfare agencies in Hennepin 
County are accepting the work of the Citi- 
zens Community Centers and are happy with 
them, said John Sims, 

Sims, director of the three centers, said 
the agencies are “pleased with getting rather 
prompt service” from the centers. 

“In our agency (Sims is on leave from the 
Hennepin County Welfare Department), we 
couldn't have geared ourselves up in time to 
provide that kind of service,” he said. 

Sims was talking about the work of what 
he called “the eyes and ears of the centers in 
the poverty areas“ —the neighborhood aides. 

The aides are persons from the low-income 
neighborhoods where the centers are located. 
They are paid $2 to $2.40 an hour. and work 
from 10 to 40 hours a week. 

Walter Jones, neighborhood development 
specialist (supervisor of the aides) in the 
South Side center, 724 E. 26th St. said the 
aides knock on doors to tell people about the 
center services, find out about neighborhood 
and personal problems, look for potential 
community leaders and, beyond that, “do al- 
most anything.“ 

The “almost anything” ranges from pro- 
viding a sympathetic ear to organizing com- 
munity action organizations. 

Other services of the centers include debt 
adjustment, legal aid, home management, 
employment, referrals to other agéncies and 
visits from county welfare and Minneapolis 
relief department workers. 

At the South Side center, John Bjelland, a 
former credit counselor at the Credit Bureau 
of St. Paul, is the debt management special- 
ist, 

About 251 individuals or families have 
sought his counsel since August. 

“Many of them don’t know how much debt 
they can handle,” said Bjelland, and they 
have been snowéd under by bills. Bjelland 
uses two main methods to handle the situ- 
ation. 

He can ask the creditors to accept smaller 
payments, if there are only a few. If there 
are more, he can set up a plan, used by the 
bulk of his clients, in which the client pays 
the center and the center in turn pays the 
creditors. 

Bjelland, who also gives debt management 
advice at the two East Side centers, also 
operates “financial-planning” classes an eve- 
ning a week at the South Side center. 

Michael Fridgen offers the legal service 
at the South Side center. Essentially, it is 
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a branch of the downtown Legal Aid Society, 
which offers legal advice and court work 
usually for a registration fee: 

Most of the 520 individuals or families 
he’s seen since August have been involved 
in landlord-tenant disputes, financial or do- 
mestic problems. There have also been some 
cases involving divorce, separation and 
separate maintenance. 

There have been 238 families or individ- 
uals seeking home management or home- 
maker aid in the center since August. 

“The homemaker goes in to take over for 
someone on an emergency basis,” said Dewey 
Boelter, the center administrator. She may 
be there from a few hours to a few days. 

The home management alde works with 
the family, teaching housekeeping, shopping 
and child management. This portion of the 
program is not as popular as others. 

“People are reluctant to have someone 
come into their house and tell them how to 
do things,” said Boelter. 

But the major part of the work at the 
centers ls that done by the neighborhood 
aides. From the South Side center about 10 
of them have made 1,300 contacts in the 
neighborhood, mainly door-to-door work. 

“We help with transportation and I went 
to court with a resident having a fight with 
his landlord,” said Jones, “We've helped 
people move, find housing and find jobs. 

“We look at ourselves as an emergency 

agent. People can find the same resources 
other places in the community but the speed 
with which we can do it is the important 
thing“ 
One aspect of the aides’ importance is 
their location. They are located in the 
poverty area, where people who need them 
can find them, said Jones. 

At the South Side center they have been 
trying to bring about changes in the atti- 
tudes of persons at General Hospital and the 
city relief department, “to get them to look 
at ways to include people rather than turn 
them away,” said Jones. 

“I can already see a change in the county 
welfare department,” he said. 

The center staff of 30, including 22 from 
the neighborhood, was also given much of 
the credit for the speed with which about 
1,000 children and adults in the Adams 
school district got diphtheria immunizations 
in December when a case of the disease was 
found there. The center helped spread the 
word and get residents to immunization 
centers. à 


The President's Goal: Freedom in the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has now made two trips 
to the Far East in less than six months. 
His purpose in making these journeys, 
as pointed out in the following column 
from the March 19, 1967, edition of 
the New York World Journal Tribune, 
is no less than freedom for the peoples 
of Asia. 

The President's determination in seek- 
ing a just peace in Vietnam has been 
further strengthened by his meetings 
with leaders of the Nations of Asia. 

The article follows: 

JOHNSON’s GOAL On Two Trips East: FREE- 
DOM IN THE PACIFIC 

For the second time in less than six 

months, President Johnson is undertaking 
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a dramatic mission in the Pacific area. Last 
October, at the Manila summit conference, 
he was one of six heads of state allied in 
the Viet Nam war. At Guam he is to pre- 
side as commander-in-chief of the US. 
Armed Forces in that conflict. 

Both historic missions, despite differences, 
have the same basic goals. 

The immediate goal of both was and 
is to map strategy aimed at forcing the Com- 
munist enemy in Viet Nam to negotiate an 
honorable peace. But the long-range and 
far more important goal of both was and is 
to make the Pacific area and the whole Far 
East really pacific—a peaceful, proud, self- 
sufficient area In which democracy prevalls 
and human dignity is cherished and 
protected. 

Thus the Guam council of war should 
be ylewed as a step-up on a common drive 
to end Communist aggression in Viet Nam, 
and thereby an extension of the Manila 
conference which laid the foundation for 
a vigorous and progressive alliance of inde- 
pendent states in the Asian-Pacific world. 

A leading figure in the long-range drive for 
a united, non-Communist, Asia-Pacific bloc 
is President Ferdinand E. Marcos of the Phil- 
ippine Republic. Just last week he showed 
how strongly the goals outlined at Manila 
continue to be viewed as coming reality by 
predicting that even neutralist Burma and 
Cambodia and hesitant Japan eventually will 
join the grouping of anti-Communist na- 
tions. 

“The big factor will be the coming victory 
in Viet Nam,” he said. Democracy. not 
communism, is the wave of the future in 
Asia.” 

Last Wednesday in Nashville President 
Johnson expressed the same confidence. 

In explaining why the U.S. is going to stay 
in Viet Nam until Communist aggression is 
halted and South Viet Nam joins the demo- 
cratic nations of the world, he said: 

“The defense of Viet Nam held the key to 
the tical and economic future of free 
Asia, It became clear that if we were pre- 
pared to stay the course we could help to lay 


the cornerstone for a diverse and independent 


Asia, full of promise and resolute in the cause 
of peaceful economic development for her 
long-suffering people.” 

* . . 

Basically, of course, President Johnson's 
trip to Guam has the more immediate aim of 
planning new military operations against the 
enemy. Although its ultimate object is not 
war but peace, the imminent result of the 
meetings obviously will be a further deliber- 
ate and measured escalation of the war. 
The President has made it unmistakably 
clear that he is fed up with fruitless “peace 
feelers” and home-front pacifists. 

Two years ago, when the Communists 
were on the verge of winning the Viet Nam 
war, President Johnson made a major de- 
cision. It was to stay and win rather than 
turn and run. Now a new phase of the war 
has been opened up, thanks to another ma- 
jor decision of the President. Already we 
have stepped up the pace by more intense 
bombing. By mining North Vietnamese riv- 
ers and by artillery fire from the sea and 
across the demilitarized zone. More of the 
same and then some will be the result of the 
Guam meetings. 

The mere choice of Guam as a site for 
the sessions served notice on the enemy of 
what it can expect, Guam is an eagle's nest 
and not a dovecote. 

Simultaneously the President has ordered 
a beefing up of the military strategy experts 
assigned to Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
our commander in the war effort, and is re- 
placing Henry Cabot Lodge by Ellsworth 
Bunker as ambassador to South Viet Nam. 

The first move indicates that our fighting 
forces, already more than 400,000 strong, may 
well be increased still further in number. 
The second move indicates that strong and 
fresh new diplomatic pressure will be ex- 
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erted to assure that South Viet Nam sets up 
a strong and truly free political structure 
later this year. 

This is no reflection on Cabot Lodge, who 
has served two long and arduous terms and 
served them with great distinction, But 
since he has himself asked to be relieved, the 
President's cholce of Mr, Bunker as a suc- 
cessor is nothing short of brilliant. 

I met Ambassador Bunker in Santo Do- 
mingo just after he performed the diplo- 
matic miracle of averting a full scale 
revolution in the Dominican Republic. He is 
as smart as they come and is as tough as 
steel. Better than any diplomat we have, 
he can be relied on to make sure that the 
political pacification of South Viet Nam is 
accomplished according to the President's 
specifications. 

Perhaps even better proof of this is the 
praise given the selection by those two top 
war policy foes, Sens. Karl Mundt and J. W. 
Fulbright. When the Senate's leading hawk 
can see eye to eye with its leading dove on a 
Viet Nam decision, it is pretty good evidence 
that Mr. Johnson not only has picked the 
best man for the job but has displayed again 
his acute sense for consensus diplomacy. 

And so this conflict—which on our part 
seeks Only justice and freedom of self- 
determination for millions of Asians—now 
enters a still more violent phase. The Presi- 
dent has decided that only strong military 
action will force the enemy to seek peace and 
no further criticism of his policy wili alter 
that decision. 

I, for one, could not agree more. Force is 
all the Communists ever understood or ever 
will respect. 

Hopefully, the trip should end much of 
the loud peace-at-any-price noises made by 
some of our allies (?) abroad and by our 
war critics at home—noises which ungues- 
tlonably have been giving the enemy false 
hopes, and prolonging the war. 


Why Not Abolish the Draft? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr, Speaker, Mr. 
Bruce K. Chapman, author of “The 
Wrong Man in Uniform, Our Unfair and 
Obsolete Draft—and How We Can Re- 
place It,” urges bipartisan support for 
the termination of the draft and a na- 
tional study of the important questions 
involved in the present system of provid- 
ing for our military manpower needs. In 
a compelling and convincing article, 
written for the National Review, March 
21, 1967, Mr. Chapman presents his argu- 
ments for a voluntary system of service 
in the Armed Forces. This article 
follows: ’ 


Why Nor ABOLISH THE DRAFT? 
(By Bruce K. Chapman) 

Once upon a time conscription was ana- 
thema to Americans. Many of our immi- 
grant forebears escaped Europe primarily to 
escape the draft. When, in the Civil War 
and World Wars I and II, Congress did adopt 
conscription, the action was taken as a last 
and temporary resort. 

Times, of course, change and cold war ex- 
igencies that preclude reducing the size of 
our military have been assumed also to pre- 
clude dismantling the draft. Over the fifteen 
years since passage of the Universal Military 
Service and Training Act, the Selective Serv- 
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ice System has taken on such trappings of 
permanency that its 73-year-old Director, Lt. 
General Lewis B. Hershey, views proposals to 
abolish it as blatantly un-American. A 
career Army man all his adult life, General 
Hershey asserts that volunteers who would 
serve in an all-professional military would 
be “mercenaries.” 

On the left, the povertarians—who made 
such a large and unfounded row a year ago 
Over alleged disproportionate drafting of the 
poor—are now lining up behind either a lot- 
tery or a “national service.” A lottery, which 
the Administration now favors, would replace 
the occasionally unfair local draft board sys- 
tem with one of computerized caprice, which, 
After all, would be tidier. If, as a result, the 
Young student of nuclear science and father 
of three was chosen to serve by the lottery 
and the single, unemployed athlete was freed 
of his obligation thereby, well, presumably 
things would work out the other way around 
too, sometimes. 

A national service, on the other hand, the 
fondest utopia of the povertarians, would re- 
Place the anxiety of joining the military or 
taking a chance on the draft with the cer- 
tain knowledge that if you didn’t “volunteer” 
for the military or VISTA or highway beauti- 
fication or hospital assistance or, yes, the 
Job Corps (or one of many, many other pro- 
Brams yet to surface), you would be drafted. 
Pick your war: Vietnam or Poverty. 

Ironically, the present draft debate oc- 
Curs at a time when the original rationale for 
Conscription is more vulnerable than ever 
before. While our military has remained at 
& strength of some 2.7 to 3.2 million men, the 
“universal” feature of the “Universal Mili- 
tary Service and Training Act“ has become a 
mockery, Dr. Walter Ot, a University of 
Washington economist who recently worked 
On draft manpower studies in the Pentagon, 
notes that with deferments and a physical 
and mental rejection rate at the induction 
centers kept purposely high, less than one- 
half of the current draft age men will ever 
See service, and that within a decade the 
figure will be down to 33 percent. The rea- 
son is the famous baby boom. While 1.1 mil- 
lon men became of draft age in 1957, some 
1.8 million are turning draft age this year, 
and by 1975 the yearly figure will be 2.1 
Million. N 

THE COST OF VOLUNTEERS 


Such figures are responsible for the rela- 
tively low draft calls (averaging 15,000 
Monthly this spring) despite the manpower 
demands of Vietnam. The figures suggest 
that no draft at all may be necessary, that if 
America will set the goal of an all-volunteer 
Military and work toward it through a tran- 
Sitional draft that improves incentives for 
volunteering, conscription could be abolished 
as a practical necessity within two to four 
years. Dr. Ol's study, presented to the Na- 
tional Conference on the Draft at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago last December, predicted 
the cost to the military budget of replacing 
the draft would be $4.05 billion a year, while 
the savings to the civilian economy through 
More efficient use of manpower (there would 
be a much lower turnover of personnel in an 
PA eine facie military) would be $5 billion a 
year, 

The Oi projection is based largely on 
Pentagon surveys, some of which the Ad- 
Ministration has not made public. These 
Surveys show that 70 percent of present 
Volunteers would also volunteer if the draft 
were abolished. The other 30 percent are 
‘reluctant volunteers,” and it is largely their 
rapid turnover that necessitates a draft. 
With about 100,000 more career volunteers a 
year the volunteer military would be 
Achieved. Oi's figures are calculated on the 
influence salary increases alone would pro- 
Vide in acquiring the additional 100,000 or so 
men and also maintain equity for the rest. 

However, volunteering could be stimu- 
lated also by enlistment bonuses, improve- 
Ments in the Spartan drabness of military 
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housing, and larger dependency allowances. 
Another incentive would be purely psycho- 
logical: the removal of the image of com- 
pulsion and servitude which the uniform, as 
Ronald Reagan recently noted, has come to 
connote, 

Working from the other direction, the total 
number of volunteers needed could be cut 
by hiring more civilians to fill the 85 per 
cent of military positions that are non-com- 
batant in nature and by lowering, as the 
Administration has begun to do, the unnec- 
essarily high mental and physical qualifica- 
tion standards for induction. 

Officially Pentagon projections of the cost 
of a volunteer military establishment range 
from $6 billion to $17 billion, while Secre- 
tary McNamara’s own projections have 
ranged from $4 to $20 billion. The pub- 
lished Pentagon information on the draft 
will support the lower figures, but how the 
upper ones were arrived at is a mystery 
known only to some gouty computer. At $17 
billion every person in the military could 
have a $6,300 a year pay raise. In short, the 
upper limit estimates are there to scare, 
probably for the reason that the Pentagon, 
or at least a majority within it, is itself 
scared. For twenty years it has been able to 
command by coercion the manpower it needs, 
however wasteful its use of that manpower, 
while under a volunteer system it would 
have to enter the employment market the 
way it enters other markets—we do not con- 
script for rifles or missiles. 

Interestingly, the original Defense Depart- 
ment study of the draft which was ordered 
by President Johnson and promised for re- 
lease in mid-1965, but later suppressed, has 
now been obtained by a military writer (not 
this one) who intends to publish it in whole, 
including its conclusion that conscription 
could be abolished for $3.1 to $4.5 billion. 
Even this fairly low figure does not account 
for the offsetting savings of a volunteer sys- 
tem with lower manpower turnover. 

Fortunately, Secretary McNamara and the 
Pentagon Manpower Office do not necessarily 
speak for all military men. Many privately 
express their desire to see the image of the 
forces improved through the replacement of 
conscription and observe, moreover, that 
there would be greater efficiency and higher 
morale under an all-volunteer system. For 
example, writing in Military Review in June 
1964, Brig. General Lynn D, Smith (Army) 
noted that the draft is at the root of high 
manpower turnover and “personnel turbu- 
lence . . the basic problem of the Army. 
Commanders complain, wrote General Smith, 
that as soon as we are able to operate as 
a unit, the trained men leave and we have 
to start all over again,“ With the Vietnam 
buildup the problem has worsened, and 
when the war ends and force strengths are 
cut back the snafu caused by mass exit of 
personnel will be truly monumental. 

Another critic who can hardly be accused 
of wishing to weaken the military is Brig. 
General Barry M. Goldwater (Air Force Re- 
serve), Indeed, Goldwater was the first 
major public figure in recent years to raise 
the possibility of draft abolition. It was 
one of his early and less known proposals in 
1964 when he cited the figure of §1 billion 
as the cost of a volunteer system. 

Goldwater -reportedly was strongly influ- 
enced in his position by another conserva- 
tive, Dr. Milton Friedman of the University 
of Chicago, who is still producing research 
on the subject. Friedman's most telling 
point is that fallure to pay a living wage 
to conscripts and other first-termers con- 
stitutes a tax on that portion of the draft- 
age men who must tend to national defense. 
The $96 a month paid an American private 
is about the same as the pay of a collective 
farm worker in Communist Eastern Europe 
and less than half what unemployment com- 
pensation pays. Measured against what the 
average soldier could make in the civilian 
economy, the hidden tax society imposes 
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upon him—even considering housing and 
other military benefits—amounts to about 
$1,700 a year. We select by compulsiem less 
than one half of draft-age men to serve, and 
then impose upon them unusual economic 


~ sacrifice, while their peers who are not in 


service are literally free to go about their 
business. Meanwhile, many men who would 
like to make careers of the military are dis- 
suaded by the low pay. 

Says Friedman, “Conscription is a tax in 
kind—that is, forced labor imposed on the 
young men who are drafted or who volun- 
teer to serve because of the threat of the 
draft. One of the greatest advances in hu- 
man freedom was the conversion of taxes in 
kind to money taxes. A similar advance 
would be attained now by replacing con- 
scription and using volunteer enlistment to 
staff our armed forces.” 

Even if some draft were necessary, financial 
relief and bettered living conditions for the 
draftee would be essential for maintaining 
any pretence of justice in the dratt's ration- 
ale. But, sadly, many of the liberal Left 
refuse to acknowledge the injustice at all or 
suggest it is trifling. Their reason is that 
they don't want a yolunteer military and 
fear bettering the life of the draftee and 
first-term enlistee would demonstrate its 
feasibility and explode their fondest dreams 
for compulsory national service. 

The National Conference on the Draft in 
Chicago provided unique insight into this 
attitude. Most of the 120 participants— 
professors, government representatives, con- 
gressmen, leaders of private volunteer and 
church groups and a handful of students— 
came to the conference believing a volun- 
teer system impractical. That is no sur- 
prise: there has been no prominent spokes- 
man concerned with the issue's development 
and very little press exploration of its merits. 
Never before had Pentagon and Selective 
Service officials been confronted in any 
lengthy debate. 

However, during the conference there was 
a palpable shift of sentiment on the matter. 
With Ot's figures and the arguments of the 
panel of voluntarism adyocates—Friedman, 
Rep. Donald Rumsfeld (R., III.] and this 
writer—a dramatic shift of sentiment oc- 
curred, It was later expressed in a petition 
signed by 60 conference participants’ (and 
by four others “with qualifications”). The 
petition called for a select committee of 

ess to study the proposal and for a 
“transitional draft“ to replace the present 
system and work towards achievement of the 
volunteer system. 

However, a minority of participants 
argued that while a volunteer system might 
be practical it still would be “unjust,” This 
staggering conclusion was based in part on 
the undemonstrated suspicion that Negroes 
and the poor generally would be "exploited" 
under a volunteer military because higher 
salaries would make military service attrac- 
tive. Eventually the armed forces would be- 
come nearly all-Negro and the white middle 
class would lose a sense of obligation to serve 
society. 

Negro-poor exploitation by high pay is 
surely one of the most impoverished argu- 
ments the povertarians have ever put for- 
ward. Dr. Ol's analysis of the employment 
market and common sense suggest other- 
wise. If, for example, every Negro male who 
could pass. the Army physical and mental 
tests were to choose to enter service, only 
one-fourth of the annual personnel acces- 
sions required by the military would be met 
thereby; there just aren't enough Negroes 
to fill up the armed forces under any pay 
situation. 

The other point, that the wicked white 
middle class (or anybody else) might lose a 
sense of obligation to serve society can alarm 
those who suspect that what the pover- 
tarians mean by “society” is the state and 
not real human beings. 
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Significantly, the non-governmental 
groups at the Chicago conference strongly 
favored draft abolition and strongiy opposed 
the alternative of draft deferments for na- 
tional service. Obviously, they said, those 
volunteer activities that were government- 
run or government-approved would win a 
young man a military deferment. Rather 
than encouraging the spirit of volunteer 
work in America the national service defer- 
ment would, they feared, corrupt it. 

Finally, opponents of the volunteer system 
charged that somehow a professional military 
would endanger the civilian control of our 
country, we might have a putsch. Certainly 
any democracy must be wary of untoward 
military influence on civilian authority, but 
just how that Influence is held in check by a 
draft cannot be discovered from the current 
situation or from history. Indeed, there 
seem to be more examples of military coups 
and of militarism generally in nations with 
conscription than in those without. While 
the United States and Britain have had 
volunteer militaries (except here since World 
War II) and almost no threat of military 
takeover, nations like Germany, France and 
Russia have had opposite experiences. 

Actually, the correlation between form of 
military manpower acquisition and military 
power in politics is not persuasive one way or 
another in America. Uultimately, the ques- 
tion is simply, what effect does the luckless 
draftee, doing only what he is told, have on 
military policy? And the answer is, none. 

Among Republicans preservation and ex- 
tension of the concept of voluntarism attracts 
both. conservatives and progressives. The 
writer was first interested in the issue by 
Rep. Thomas B. Curtis, a conservative whose 
ACA rating is such that this Ripon-leaning 
moderate tries to ignore it. Other trrefrag- 
ably moderate Republicans, such as the con- 
gressional “Wednesday Group,” George Rom- 
ney and the Ripon Society itself have taken 
positions quite like those of Goldwater, 
Reagan, Friedman and. lately, TAF. 

Richard Nixon says that he, like Ike, favors 
Universal Military Training, an alternative 
which, blessedly, has little other support. His 
second choice, on which he points out his 
“agreement with Bobby Kennedy,” is the 
lottery. One can hope however that if Mr. 
Nixon sees both wings of the party swing- 
ing behind the volunteer system he'll have 
second thoughts. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, are 
hopelessly split. Besides the National Service 
advocates, a few Democrats, such as Rep. 
Robert Kastenmeier of Wisconsin, are Über- 
tarlan enough to favor the volunteer sys- 
tem. Then there is Sen. Edward M. Kennedy 
(supported by Big Brother Bob), an early 
proponent of the lottery who, in Chicago, 
wound up talking about a system that would 
include a bit of all—a little compulsion here, 
a smidgin of yoluntarism there, a pinch of 
raw chance, a few left-over local draft boards 
and a heaping cup of Rousseaulan “National 
Service.” 7 

It would appear Ted Kennedy really has 
not given the draft issue much thought and 
that his compromise proposal is the sum total 
of all his thoughtlessness. Sadly, the same 
is true of the President's Commission. At 
Chicago Bradley H. Patterson Jr., the Com- 
mission Director, announced that while the 
Commission had only three to four weeks 
before a final report would go to the Presi- 
dent, its mind was “still open.” That is quite 
a commentary on the depth of conviction 
reached through the Commission's “exhaus- 
tive” six-month/ten meeting study. 

Since Mr. Patterson also divulged that only 
one paper out of 45 solicited by the Commis- 
sion was on the volunteer system, and since 
volunteer advocates such as Rep. Curtis, who 
requested to appear before the Commission's 
closed hearings, were turned down, conserva- 
tives and libertarians generally should refuse 
to be side-tracked by the Commission report 
and take the opportunity presented by the 
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President’s recommendations to Congress to 
demand a thorough national reappraisal of 
the philosophical and libertarian questions 
entailed in the draft. 


Edward Martin, Patriot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is an honor for me to call the 
attention of the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to the fine career of public 
service given to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania by the late Senator Edward Mar- 
tin. I am inserting in the Recor the 
following editorial commemorating and 
paying tribute to Senator Martin as pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
on March 21, 1967. 

EDWARD MARTIN, PATRIOT 


Few men have won as many honors as 
Edward Martin, who passed away the other 
day at his home in W: Pa., at 87. 
Few have worn their honors more graciously. 

Edward Martin was, first and always, a 
patriot. For that reason he was also a 
soldier—a citizen soldier, who served in three 
of his nation’s wars. And for the same rea- 
son he was interested in politics and public 
office. 

He never fought in a losing war. He en- 
listed as an 18-year-old college youth for the 
Spanish-American War, went into the Mexi- 
can Border troubles and World War I in 
which he was wounded and gassed, as a major 
in Pennsylvania's 28th Division, National 
Guard, and as a major general trained the 
same division for service in World War II 
until he was retired from active duty on age. 

He never lost an election. He went from 
local politics in his native Green County to 
win election as auditor general and State 
treasurer, to serve as adjutant general and as 
Republican state chairman, to four years in 
the governorship and 12 years in the U.S. 
Senate. In every office, he served with fi- 
delity and distinction. There was never the 
slightest doubt of his integrity. 

Governor Martin served from 1943 to 1947, 
at a time when booming war times kept the 
State's revenues pouring in and war-time 
scarcities made it impossible to spend much 
of them. Governor Martin reduced taxes by 
$322,900,000 (he was the last governor to 
80) and he wiped out the General State Au- 
thority, formed to bulld State facilities with 
borrow money (it has since been revived). 

Beyond any doubt, Mr, Martin was a con- 
servitive, in the true sense of the word. He 
belleved in fiscal prudence, and practiced it. 
But he also was a public official of unusual 
vision, and Pittsburgh’s Point State Park 
and Gateway Center originated in his admin- 
istration. So did the idea for the Penn- 
Lincoln Parkway. 


Also as governor, Mr. Martin got from the 
Legislature the largest appropriations for 
education up to that time, including in- 
creased teachers' salaries. He initiated plans 
for improying the health of school children 
and mapped a program for stream purifica- 
tion and conservation of natural resources 
which his successor, James H, Duff, pressed 
after the war. Workmen's Compensation 
benefits were Increased and a five-year high- 
way program developed. 4 

The usual thing to say, on the death of a 
great public figure, is We shall not see his 
like again.” In the case of Edward Martin, 
whose life spanned the period from Sept. 18. 
1879, to March 19, 1967, that is literally true. 
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Baltimore Doctor Aids Viet Ill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Baltimore Sun published an article 
lauding the work of one of my constitu- 
ents from Baltimore who is serving in 
Vietnam. Navy Comdr. John D. Lebou- 
vier heads a Navy surgical team which 
is sponsored and operated under the con- 
trol of the Agency for International 
Development. Dr, Lebouvier left his 
Baltimore medical practice a year ago to 
fulfill what he feels is his duty to the suf- 
fering people in Vietnam. For his dedi- 
cation and service Dr. Lebouvier was 
awarded the Vietnamese Medal of Honor, 
First Class. I would like to share the 
newspaper's article with my colleagues: 
BALTIMORE Doctor AIDS VIET ILL—COMMAND- 

ER LEBOUVIER GIVES TREATMENT TO FRIEND, 

FOE ALIKE t 

Rach Gis, ViernaM, March 13.—In this 
tiny fishing village on the Gulf of Thailand 
& Baltimore doctor is helping to care for 
Vietnamese citizens injured in the war. 

Navy Cmdr, John D. Lebouvier heads a 
Navy surgical team which performs practi- 
cally all surgery at the Kien Giang Province 
Hospital. ; 

Due to return home in a few days after a 
one-year tour of duty, Dr. Lebouvier was 
recently awarded the Vietnamese Medal of 
Honor 1st Class for his work. 

The mission of the six-man team, headed 
by Dr. Lebouvier, ls to give medical treat- 
ment to Vietnamese—friend and foe alike. 
Patients include those injured by war or 
accident, as well as those suffering from 
acute illnesses requiring immediate surgical 
attention. 

Sponsored and operated under the control 
of the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the surgical team has 
attempted to improve the quality of surgery 
at the 512-bed, French built hospital here. 

“It has not been a one-sided experience,” 
said Dr. Lebouvier. “I think we all have 
learned; certainly from a professional view- 
point, as much from our experience here as 
we have given.” 

LEARNED A GREAT DEAL 


As an orthopedic surgeon, the doctor 
pointed out, he has learned a great deal 
from the number and variety of operations 
he has performed on patients with war- 
inflicted wounds. 

“One interesting observation I've made 
since being here,” he said, “ls that we don't 
have to do as much to gunshot or battle 
wounds as we thought before.” 

Dr. Lebouvier, the son of a British diplo- 
mat, graduated from the University of Lon- 
don in 1952. He went to Baltimore in 1960 
where he practiced as a surgeon at University 
Hospital and other medical institutions in 
the area, 

An officer in the British Royal Air Force 
during World War IT, he volunteered for sery- 
ice in the United States Navy last year. 

ASSOCIATE NAMED 

In Baltimore, he was associated in practice 
with Dr. A, K. Wiedmann, of the 700 block 
Park avenue. 

(Dr. Lebouvier wanted to go to Vietnam 
because he felt he had a duty and a commit- 
ment to help those suffering there,” Dr, Wied- 
mann said in Baltimore recently.) 

It has been difficult to assess the profes- 
sional progress being made by the team, Dr. 
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Lebouvier noted, adding that it is much 
easier to see the influence on the Vietnamese 
living in the province. 

One thing I'm certain of,” he said, is that 
Our presence here has lifted the morale of all 
the people in the area 

Priend and foe alike, the doctor said, know 
now that they can receive surgical care 11 
Needed from the American doctors here. 

“You would be surprised from what dis- 
tances they come, and the mode of trans- 
Portation they use,” he added. 

Patients come by ox cart, by barge, by m- 
Pan or by foot, often arriving hours, even 
days, later than they should for proper medi- 
Cal care, 

“But they come,” he said, “and that's the 
Important thing.” 

Dr. Lebouvier will be returning to the 
United States later this month to serve 
another year in the Navy, this time at the 
Philadelphia Naval Hospital. 

After that he is expected to return to Balti- 
More and go back to private practice. 


Bipartisan Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one ma- 
jor reason why American foreign policy, 
Over the years, has met with such a high 
degree of success in protecting our na- 
tional interest is the fact that it has had 
bipartisan support, not only among the 
voters, and our congressional leaders, 
but also among those whose task it is to 

implement that policy. 

Henry Cabot Lodge is but the latest 
Outstanding example of a long list of 
American patriots who have placed 
Country above party and service above 
Personal gain. In this spirit, and with- 
out objection, I commend to my col- 

a thoughtful and balanced edi- 
torial from the March 16, 1967, Newark 
Evening News: 

[From the Newark Evening News, 
Mar. 16, 1967] 
BUNKER FOR Lopcr 

Henry Cabot Lodge, a Republican of some 

Stature, has resigned after 214 years of serv- 

as ambassador to Saigon under two 

ocratic presidents. Through his posi- 

President Kennedy and Johnson were 

able to personify bipartisan support of the 

Stand against Communist encroachment 
taken in South Vietnam. 

It could be that fatigue, occasioned by 
dificult duties in an enervating climate, im- 
pelled Mr. Lodge to resign, It could also be 

desire, as another presidential campaign 
®PProaches, to set his party free to criticize 
Conduct of a war which attracts dimin- 
hing support at home. 
a atever may be Mr. Lodge's reason, his 
Boewture, to be succeeded by Ellsworth 
unker, a veteran of this country's involve- 
Ment in the Dominican Republic, is likely 
Signal no change in military or diplomatic 
tegy on the administration's part. Al- 
t as if to eradicate any suspicions, Presi- 
dent Johnson reiterated simultaneously with 
the Lodge announcement, the stand he 
Steadfastly has maintained on Vietnam, 
> The prospect, Mr. Johnson made clear, is 
Of more of the same. The bombing will 
tinue. If the outcome must be decided 
du the ground, we are prepared to run that 
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course. We are equally prepared to negotiate 
once the other side accepts the principle of 
reciprocal deescalation. 

In his year of service under President Ken- 
nedy and again under President Johnson, 
Ambassador Lodge showed unfailing fidelity 
to the decisions made in Washington, He 
merits the appreciation of his country for a 
job well done under onerous circumstances. 

Mr. Bunker, his successor, earned the 
President's respect and confidence for carry- 
out out a delicate assignment during an 
overseas operation that also had its share of 
critics at home. If the new ambassador 
does as well in Saigon as he did in Santo 
Domingo, the nation will have reason to be 
pleased. 


In Support of H.R. 6230 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, Congress has been often and justly 
praised for what it has done for educa- 
tion in recent years. This is especially 
true in the field of elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Such legislation is 
helping children from low-income fam- 
ilies toward the excellence in education 
they must have if they are to rise above 
the poverty level. 

But, as AFL-CIO legislative director, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, told the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, this Con- 
gress would “severely damage State and 
local programs” and make a mockery of 
promises made to America’s children if 
threats to cut elementary and secondary 
appropriations in half were carried out. 

What is more, Mr. Biemiller, a former 
Member of this body, warned, the pro- 
posed appropriation for the coming year, 
$1.5 billion less than what is allowed in 
the act, would hit hardest at educational 
help to children of the poor. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place Mr. Biemiller's testimony in the 
Record at this point so that we may all 
read and consider what he said: 

In Support or H.R. 6230—Tue ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 

(Statement of Andrew J. Biemiller, director 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, be- 
fore the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Mar. 17, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew J. Ble- 
miller. I am the Director of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Legislation, 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
pleased to have this opportunity to meet 
with this committee, to pay testimony to the 
significant benefits which the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 has 
brought to millions of America’s children 
and young people, and to discuss the various 
amendments to that Act proposed in HR. 
6230. 

We are proud to have played a major part 

in shaping the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act and in helping to secure its 

passage. In every part of the nation, this 

federal support is being used to bring new 
educational opportunities to the children 
who most need them, the children from low 
income families who must have excellence in 
education if they are to break out of the 
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poverty cycle which has entrapped their fam- 
ilies, in many cases for several generations. 

Other features of this measure have Placed 
books in previously empty school Ubraries, 
financed innovative educational centers and 
programs, and strengthened the support for 
long needed educational research. Experi- 
ence has shown that there is need for im- 
provement and extension of the original 
legislation, but this should in no way de- 
tract from the fact that the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act so far constitutes 
an impressive success story. We are con- 
cerned about the proposed appropriations for 
fiscal 1968 for the various titles of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. I 
trust the committee will indulge us if we 
make a few comments about the appropri- 
ations situation before discussing H.R. 6230. 

We feel that the Congress, if it were to ap- 
propriate less than the full authorization 
under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, would do an injustice to the wis- 
dom and vision of this committee. This com- 
mittee carefully studied the needs of our 
nation's schools and based the authorizations 
in the act upon those needs. We tu- 
late the committee for the excellent job 
which it did. 

The proposed appropriation for Fiscal Year 
i968 is more than $1.5 billion under the 
present authorization. The requested ap- 
propriation for Title I is only 49% of the full 
authorization and for Title III. which has 
done so much to stimulate new and inno- 
vative educational programs, the proposed 
appropriation is only 47% of the full authori- 
zation, There are also substantial differ- 
ences between the Fiscal Year 1968 authori- 
zations and appropriation requests under 
Titles II (school library resources and text- 
books) and V (strengthening state depart- 
ments of education). 

The AFL-CIO is deeply concerned over the 
clear possibility that the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act will not be ade- 
quately funded. Any Congressional action 
appropriating funds below the authorized 
amounts will severely damage state and local 
programs now under way or just getting out 
of the planning stages. 

We are convinced that the great break- 
through in the education field accomplished 
by the 89th Congress received overwhelming 
support from the American people. The en- 
actment of P.L. 89-10 brought with It the 
promise of new educational opportunities 
for our youth. 

For the 90th Congress to appropriate less 
than half of authorized ESEA funds is to 
make a mockery of this promise and to de- 
stroy the hopes of those seeking to solve the 
complex problems in our present school sys- 
tems. 

The AFL-CIO is not impressed with the 
argument, involying Title I, that under the 
Fiscal Year 1968 appropriation request, no 
state will receive less money than it received 
in Fiscal year 1967. First of all, this nation 
cannot afford to stand still on the educa- 
tional front. Secondly, under this sugges- 
tion, states will be penalized for not using 
their full 1967 entitlements even though 
they are now prepared to utilize such funds. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, while 
the states—themselves—may not receive 
cuts, the same cannot be said for local school 
districts. Application of the 1966 Title I 
formula will require reallocation within the 
states which—it appears to us—will necessi- 
tate fund cutbacks to fast-growing and al- 
ready crowded suburban school districts. 

For all of these compelling reasons, the 
AFL-CIO cannot overemphasize its convic- 
tion that the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act must be fully funded. While we 
recognize that this committee does not have 
jurisdiction in this area, the AFL-CIO 
strongly recommends that the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee pass a resolution 
calling upon the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to provide federal funding to the full 
authorization permitted. 
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We turn now to the specific amendments 
included in H.R. 6230. 

Title I of H.R. 6230 moves the National 
Teacher Corps from the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 wherein it is presently authorized 
to the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. 
We feel that the change is an appropriate 
one considering the central purpose of the 
legislation. 

The AFL-CIO was enthusiastic in its sup- 
port of the legislation which originally creat- 
ed the Teacher Corps. Now that we have 
seen the program in operation, even on & 
somewhat limited basis, we have every rea- 
son to reaffirm our original support. The 
Teacher Corps has been able to recruit able 
young people and to train them in techniques 
of reaching children in slum schools and 
poverty-stricken rural areas. It has brought 
into the inner city schools something of the 
same spirit that the Peace Corps previously 
brought to underdeveloped areas in other 
parts of the world. The Teacher Corps has 
made these inner city schools a teaching 
challenge, rather than an ordeal to be 
avoided. To say this is in no way to reflect 
discredit upon the teachers who have long 
been working in the slum schools. Reports 
from many communities tell of the enthusi- 
asm with which teachers have received the 
Teacher Corps interns. The problem which 
these teachers have wrestled with for so long 
have often seemed frustrating and hopeless. 
The Teacher Corps interns bring to these 
situations a spirit of challenge and adven- 
ture and in most instances this spirit has 
proved so contagious as to infect the teach- 
ers around them with new hope and deter- 
mination, 

Because the Teacher Corps program in- 
cludes special teacher training in the col- 
leges and universities near their assignment, 
an additional result of the program has been 
to stimulate these institutions of higher edu- 
cation to turn their attention with new vigor 
to the problems of training teachers in the 
special problems of inner city schools and 
impoverished rural areas. This effect has al- 
ready had an influence far beyond the Teach- 
ef Corps interns themselves. 

The Teacher Corps gives promise of inject- 
ing new vitality into the schools and at the 
same time maintaining the important prin- 
ciple of local control of education. The pro- 
gram is available only in those school systems 
which have specifically asked for it; the in- 
tern are assigned only subject to the ap- 
proval of the specific individual by the school 
system; and the institutions of higher edu- 
cation which provide the training have the 
right to turn down individual interns. The 
school system has the right to make all as- 
signments of interns, to make transfers, and 
to determine the subject matter to be taught. 
This is all in accord with local control of the 
school system. z 

We therefore welcome the proposal in H.R. 
6230 to place the Teacher Corps under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and to provide it with adequate financing. 

Also included in Title I is a provision which 
would add to Title V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act funds for statewide 
educational planning. We believe that in 
this proposal there is identified an important 
educational need. In a sense Congress has 
helped to create that need by the very actions 
which it has undertaken to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities for our nation’s chil- 
drén and young people. After years of stale- 
mate on the issue of federal aid to education, 
Congress began to meet the problem by pass- 
ing legislation designed to meet specific and 
identifiable needs. 

The National Defense Education Act as 
first passed recognized a special national in- 
terest in the quality of teaching in science, 
mathematics and foreign languages. As 
other national interests in specific subjects 
were identified, these subjects were added by 
amendments to the original Act. Public 
Law 874 recognized the impact of federally 
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affected areas and provided federal assistance 
for the operation of schools in these areas. 
PL. 815, dealing with the same type of prob- 
lem, provided federal funds for school con- 
struction. 

Provisions of the Civil Rights Act provide 
federal assistance to schools attempting to 
eliminate segregation and its related prob- 
lems. Many of the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 bear upon 
educational needs. Special legislation has 
been enacted to improve educational oppor- 
tunity available to handicapped children. 
The Vocational Education Act of 1963 pro- 
vides substantial federal support in a fleld of 
major educational importance. We could 
go on at length extending the list, because 
Tecent Congresses have been extraordinarily 
productive in the feld of educational legisla- 
tion. 

We believe that in adopting this categori- 
cal approach, Congress made a wise decision. 
Yet in so doing Congress created a new need. 
If school systems are to make the best pos- 
sible use of the funds available to them un- 
der this wide variety of programs, they must 
undertake far more comprehensive planning 
than any in which they have previously en- 
gaged. They must systematically identify 
their needs, organize them into a coherent 
pattern, and relate them to all of the avail- 
able funds under existing federal programs. 

Many school systems have had little ex- 
perience with long range planning and with 
the methods of obtaining grants. We are 
troubled by the extent to which many school 
systems have turned to private consulting 
firms to help them obtain the grants that 
Congress meant them to have in the first 
place. 

The addition of federal funds for educa- 
tional planning will do much to help meet 
this growing need. The proposed amend- 
ment involves a rather modest expenditure 
which will make possible the best use of the 
very substantial net expenditure which the 
federal government is now making in the 
field of education. 

We would like to suggest, however, that 
the committee give serious consideration to 
amending Sec, 523(a) (1) to specifically name 
the State Departments of Education as the 
planning agency. It is the AFL—CIO's feeling 
that these Departments are the appropriate 
agencies for carrying out the comprehensive 
statewide programs envisioned. under this 
part of the bill, In making this suggestion, 
the AFL-CIO Is not proposing similar changes 
under other titles of the Act, but we do be- 
lieve this proposal has merit under the 
“grants for Comprehensive Educational 
Planning and Evaluation” part of Title V. 

Title I includes also a section providing 
assistance for the education of handicapped 
children. We are pleased to give our sup- 
port to these important measures. The 
AFL-CIO has played an active part in im- 
proving opportunities for the handicapped. 
We haye participated energetically in the 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the handicapped. We have made the re- 
sources of our collection of vocational films 
available to the Captioned Pictures for the 
Deaf program. We played a leading role in 
the conference on vocational problems of the 
deaf which paved the way for the legislation 
establishing the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf. 


The regional centers, proposed in the bill, 
which would diagnose the educational needs 
of handicapped children and which would 
assist schools in meeting those needs could 
do much to help parents find appropriate 
schooling for handicapped children, a prob- 
lem which is frustrating in many commu- 
nities. 

The severe of s teachers 
trained in the special neds of physically nad 
mentally handicapped children lends partic- 
ular importance to the provision in the bill 
for the recruitment of personnel for this 
work. 
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And the rapid development of new educa- 
tional tools and methods makes it especially 
timely to encourage emphasis upon develop- 
ing educational media for handicapped 
children. 

In most school systems today there are 
significant gaps. The schools simply cannot 
meet the needs of certain children because 
there are no facilities or teachers to deal with 
their special handicaps. This problem is 
especially true of children with multiple 
handicaps. H.R. 6230 promises new hope for 
those children. 

Although H.R. 6230, in its present form, 
does not provide for the outright extension 
of P.L. 874 and P.L. 815, the impacted aid 
programs, P.L. 815 will expire on June 30, 
1967, and we understand that this commit- 
tee will be turning its attention to this mat- 
ter. We urge the committee to propose ex- 
tension of these laws which have contributed 
greatly to the improvement of education in 
many communities. We hope also that this 
Congress will extend the impacted ald pro- 
gram for a sufficient number of years to en- 
able communities to make long range plans. 
We would further urge that P.L. 874 and 
P.L, 815 be adjusted so that these two closely 
related laws have a common expiration date. 

We understand also that the committee is 
not considering at this time the amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 con- 
tained in Title IZ of H.R. 6230. When you do 
turn to this section of the bill, we will want 
to share our thinking with you on these 
matters. 

We believe that H.R. 6230 continues and 
extends the important gains which have been 
made in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. At its recent meeting on February 23, 
1967, the AFL-CIO Executive Council de- 
clared in a statement on “Education and the 
Federal Government“: 

“The laws which have by now been enacted 
have contributed significantly to improving 
educational opportunity and toward achiev- 
ing the goal of providing quality education 
for every child, wherever he may live and 
whatever his family background. From pre- 
kindergarten programs through graduate 
schools and adult education programs, the 
federal government has assumed responsibil- 
{ty for sharing in the costs of education.” 

For the vital role which this committee 
has played in bringing these things to pass, 
we express our deepest gratitude. 

Thank you. 


More Action Against Trading Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OY NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to two items that ap- 
peared in the March 20, 1967 issue of 
Drug Trade News, whereby both Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island State Legis- 
lators are moving in an ever-mounting 
campaign to regulate the trading stamp 
industry. I would invite my distin- 
guished colleagues of these fine pro- 
gressive States to take note of this action 
and join in my efforts to support my 
truth in trading stamp bill. I ask that 
these two articles be included as part of 
my extended remarks. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harriseurc.—Legislation imposing a tax 
on the issuer of unredeemed trading stamps 
and regulating the distribution of stamps 
has been introduced in the House. 
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The bill provides that a retailler who issues 
stamps shall pay a5 per cent tax on the value 
of any trading stamps which are not re- 
deemed within 1 year. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Proyvwrncr, RI—Trading stamp com- 
Panles would have to be licensed, redeem 
Stamps in cash on request and give the 
State treasury almost all the cash volume 
Gf long unredeemed stamps under legislation 
filed here. s 

The newest feature of the proposal is to 
require companies, on the basis of annual 
reports filed with the Secretary of State, 
to turn over to the General Treasurer 90 
Per cent of the value of stamps not redeemed 
for 4 years, 


Crime: America’s No. 1 Domestic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech I made on 

rch 18 before the annual meeting of 
the postmasters of the 21st Congression- 
al District at San Angelo, Tex. 

The address follows: 

Crime: Ascentca’s No. 1 DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


It is Indeed a pleasure and an honor to 
have this privilege, which I very highly es- 
teem, of attending this annual session of the 

tmasters of the 21st district. It's a won- 
erful custom you have, of meeting with 
your counterparts and familles and friends 
each year, to socialize, talk shop, and seek 

tter ways of serving the public. I welcome 

this privilege of speaking to you for a few 
Moments this evening. 

My subject is Crime—America's Number 
One Domestic Problem. The topic is of 
transcendent importance at this. particular 
ume. We haye often beard the sixties 
depicted as the golden age of progress. It 
Could also be described as the tragic decade 
of crime. 

As you know, the upsurge in the crime rate 
throughout this nation in recent years has 

n appalling, The FBI has reported that 
in contrast with a population increase since 
1960 of 8 percent, crime has risen by 46 per- 
Sent—six times the growth rate. 

Adding to the ugly picture is the further 
Teport that during the past year convictions 
for major crimes declined by 5 percent and 

ere was a 13 percent increase in acquittals 
and dismissals. And this does not tell the 
fuli story. It is estimated that probably 
More than twice as many assaults, burglaries 
And larcenies are committed than are re- 
Ported, 

The tempo of lawlessness accounts for a 
Murder every hour, a rape every 23 minutes, & 
burglary eyery 27 minutes, and an automo- 
bile is stolen every minute of the day and 
Night. In fact, five serious crimes are com- 
Mitted in this country every minute, and ac- 
Cording to the FBI that rate is steadily 
increasing. 

Recently a national crime commission, ap- 
Pointed by the President, reported that the 
®conomic impact of crime in this country 
exceeds 620 billion a year. That is indeed a 
frightening reminder, and every right-think- 

g American should be shocked by it. 

Now, here in this civilized land what is the 
Cause of this? What has happened—and 
Tather suddenly?—which accounts for this 
skyrocketing rate, in a few short years, to 
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give us what may be the highest ¢rime rate 
in the world? In the past we liked to think 
of the bloody Congo as a hotbed of crime; 
yet per capita our rate is said to be even 
higher. We need a diagnosis, a disclosure, 
of what has happened to bring this condition 
about. There must haye been a number of 
contributing causes. Let us examine a few 
of them. 

J. Edgar Hoover says the increase in the 
number of enforcement officers has not kept 
pace with the population Increase. He 
thinks that accounts for some of this. He 
has spoken of the rash of civil rights demon- 
strations, along with irresponsible Jeader- 
ship in that movement, as a major contrib- 
utor. And there is, of course, the matter of 
public apathy and laxity on the part of par- 
ents, 

DEMONSTRATIONS A FACTOR 

Judge Whitaker, a former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, has also pointed to the civil 
rights moyement—the way it has been 
handled—as a major factor. He recently 
quoted people high in government whose 
emotional tirades, in appeals to the gullible, 
have helped to create a climate favorable for 
the mob-rule complex. It is his considered 
belief that provocative appeals by irresponsi- 
ble civil rights leaders and others have served 
to encourage the monstrous doctrine of civil 
and criminal disobedience to law and order. 
This, you know, is the theory that one does 
not need to comply with a law which that 
person does not like. 

It is an -anarchy-producing seditious 
slogan of gross irresponsibility, which has 
captured the imagination of citizens who are 
in many respects immature. We have all 
been obliged to stand by while celebrity 
status has been accorded those whose sick 
minds and corrupt souls tamper with and 
ridicule our orderly process of government 
under law. 

Out of all this has emerged riots and 
bloodshed, and a conscious defiance and dis- 
respect for law and order. 

Crimanologists know that crime feeds on 
crime, that a toleration of lawlessness erodes 
and destroys society's moral standards—and 
the net result is more lawlessness, 

As an upsurge in crime has evolved from 
mass demonstrations and political overtures 
to the gullible, the apologists like to blame 
society for creating and nurturing condi- 
tions which they contend cause these devel- 
opments. We hear talk of the ghettos, the 
slums, poverty and unemployment; and we 
are told these conditions sort of justify the 
yictims in taking the law into their own 
hands. 

While these conditions are unfortunate, 
the reasoning is faulty. Some of the poorest 
nations in the world have the lowest crime 
rates. It is wrong to say that poor people, 
as a class, are Jess honest and more criminal- 
bent than the more affluent. As you know, 
during recent years our government has spent 
billions in building a welfare state and in 
ministering to the needy. Yet, during that 
period, and right up to this moment, the 
crime rate has moved steadily upward. 

CRIME AND THE RACE PROBLEM 


As we search for other explanations of this 
upturn in crime, we are told that the exodus 
of Negro Americans from the rural south, 
deposited in the metropolitan areas, has 
created conditions which lend themselves to 
mob actions, riots, and other forms of law- 
lessness. To be sure, that migration has not 
helped the sittiation. 

It is quite clear that many of these people 
haye been exploited by the rabble-rousers, 
with cries of “Get Whitey,” “Burn, baby, 
burn!" “We shall overcome,” and other equal- 
ly provatice slogans. Carrying grievances, 
real or Imagined, to the streets, has been 
aided and abetted not only by some poll- 
ticians and professional civil rights leaders, 
but also by an array of ministers, do-gooders, 
misguided students, and bleeding hearts. 
Even some college professors have joined in- 
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the act. And Mr. Hoover assures us that 
the Communists have joined in and en- 
couraged these activities. 

We do not like to talk about it, but it is 
a matter of record that our American Negroes, 
as a race, commit a disproportionate share 
of crimes. We do not Improve the situation 
by attempting to ignore this fact or trying 
to sweep it under the bed. 

FBI reports show that the arrest rate of 
Negroes is four times the rate for whites. 
Per capita, our colored people, according to 
this same authority, commit 13 times as 
many murders and robberies, and ten times 
as many rapes and aggravated assaults, as 
do the whites. 

While there are, of course, millions of law- 
abiding Negroes among us who deplore this 
condition, we must face up to the race prob- 
lem as it relates to crime and treat it realis- 
tically. 

Washington, D.C., for example, where 90 
percent of all school students are colored, is 
today one of the most crime-infested spots 
in America. In that city 30,000 crimes were 
committed last year, including 18,500 where 
sidearms were employed. As an example of 
the magnitude of the problem there, one drug 
chain—the People’s Drug Stores—reported 
93 burglaries and robberies in 56 weeks, with 
u loss of $116,000. In one day—last Decem- 
ber 10—45 robberies were reported in the 
District of Columbia. 

SUPREME COURT HAMPERS LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Another cause of the rise in crime has un- 
doubtedly been a series of decisions by the 
Supreme Court in recent years, which make 
the apprehension, trial and conviction of 
criminals- more difficult. The rationale of 
these decisions—many of them of the §-to-4 
variety—is that individual rights of citizens 
must be protected. 

T am convinced the American people are 
getting sick and tired of this business of 
pampering and coddling criminals, where so 
often we find the Supreme Court, the civil 
righters and the civil liberties: crowd making 
a big fuss over the so-called “rights” of the 
criminals, but showing so little regard for 
the rights of victims and the decent, law- 
abiding element in our society. 

America has been on a civil rights and 
civil liberties binge too long. It is high time 
we stop, look, and listen. 

The records reveal that there have been 
literally scores of the most desperate crimi- 
nals—murderers, rapists and robbers, who 
have been turned loose on the streets be- 
cause of new and novel requirements im- 
posed in 5-to-4 decisions of Chief Justice 
Warren’s Supreme Court, No longer can a 
police officer even question a suspect with- 
out giving him an elaborate warning, Be- 
cause if later the suspect voluntarily con- 
fesses to the crime the confession will be 
thrown out. The Warren court now requires 
that the suspect be told in advance that he 
is entitled to a lawyer before he says a 
word; and if he has no money the Supreme 
Court requires the interrogator to inform 
him that if he desires an attorney, a Judge 
will be found who will appoint a Jawyer who 
can be brought to the scene and represent 
the accused during the interrogation. 

The law does not require that. The Con- 
stitution does not require it. But now the 
Supreme Court has in effect made a law 
that does require it. The Constitution sim- 
ply guarantees the right of counsel “in all 
criminal prosecutions.” 

Thus, you can imagine the priceless time 
that is wasted before a responsible investi- 
gation can even be launched after the com- 
mission of a most heinous crime, and all be- 
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And the Supreme Court has handed down 
a half dozen other landmark decisions which 
shackle officers and add to the difficulties of 
apprehension and conviction of guilty men. 
IS REFUSAL TO SEAT ADAM. POWELL A TURNING 

POINT? 


Now, what is the outlook for the future? 
Some observers like to think of the refusal 
by the House to seat Adam Powell, by a 3 
to 1 majority, as a possible turning point 
away from the practice of coddling, where 
this nation heads back to law and order 
and decency once again. Let us hope so. 

But, to dim this prospect, we hear ominous 
cries of revenge from practically every Negro 
civil right leader in the country. And there 
is reason to be concerned that this hysteri- 
cal resentment on the part of these rabble- 
rousers may trigger another round of law- 
leasness. 

Martin Luther King, for example, has con- 
demned the treatment of Powell as an attack 
against Negroes in general. Such radical 
leaders as Stokely Carmichael and Floyd 
McKissick, whose preachments often bespeak 
anarchy, flew to Powell's hideaway in Bimini 
to embrace the ex-Congressman and threaten 
dire consequences if the Congress does not 
clear the record of their hero. 

Elsewhere, in New York, the United Council 
of Harlem Organizations, made up of 87 civil 
rights groups in the area, held a meeting to 
denouce the House action. Refusal to seat 
Powell was there branded as an insult to 
every Negro voter in America. 

A mammoth three-hour pro-Powell rally 
in the latter’s Harlem church, according to 
the press, witnessed the refusal of many to 
stand at the playing of the Star Spangled 
Banner; and when the meeting concluded 
with the National Anthem, the audience 
unanimously booed, the press reported, 

Now these and other tragic displays re- 
veal the practice of racism at its very worst. 
And by this America is warned of the pres- 
ence in our midst of a widespread indiffer- 
ence to and defiance of law and order among 
a segment of our people. 

This treatment of Powell as a Negro hero, 
who can do no wrong, ignores the fact that 
Harlem’s ex-Congressman flatly refused last 
month to answer questions put to him by 
an investigating committee concerning the 
misappropriation of upwards of $46,000— 
perhaps more, the criminal aspects of which 
are now being investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

In view of this documented record, Powell’s 
followers are in effect insisting that since 
thelr Harlem hero is a Negro (and for no 
other reason), he should be absolved of any 
liability for his repeated acts of misconduct. 

Let us hope that the responsible Negroes 
in this country will not be misled or inflamed 
by the false and completely absurd charge 
by the demagogues that racism had anything 
whatever to do with what happened to Adam 


Getting back to my original theme—and 
for that matter my entire discussion has 
related to crime—let us brace ourselves for 
the great challenges ahead. Every commu- 
nity in America is a battleground in which 
the war on crime must be waged. 

Let us resolve that the coddling and pam- 
pering of the criminals must stop. Let us 
insist upon more certain and more adequate 
punishment for the guilty. We must resolve 
to cooperate with and assist our peace offl- 
cers in the discharge of their duties. The 
criminal always has the advantage. It ls he 
who chooses the time, the place, and the 
witnesses, for every lawless act he commits. 
There is much the Congress can do, and there 
is much our state legislatures can do, in 
closing the loopholes and, where possible, cor- 
recting the blunders of the Supreme Court. 

J. Edgar Hoover put it this way: 

“Let the hoodlum, the demagogue, and 
the exponent of anarchy know that the great, 
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quiet power of this Nation lies in her law- 
abiding citizens, and they will stomach no 
more. The choice is ours. The time is now.” 


An Expanded National Cemetery System 
Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this session I introduced H.R. 3294 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to establish a national ceme- 
tery in Ohio. The Retired Officers As- 
sociation sent me a letter expressing their 
concern about the rapidly dwindling 
space in our national cemeteries. Where 
will we inter the future generation of 
veterans who have served their Nation 
honorably and faithfully? 

The members of the Retired Officers 
Association, at their last convention, ap- 
proved a resolution calling for the en- 
actment of legislation such as H.R. 3294 
which is designed to expand the national 
cemetery system. 

The January 1967 issue of the Retired 
Officer magazine published an instruc- 
tive article entitled “The Story of Na- 
tional Cemeteries.” The article, which 
follows, outlines the history of the na- 
tional cemetery system from its incep- 
tion in 1862 to the present day when 
many of these cemeteries have been 
closed. 

The article follows: 

Tue STORY or NATIONAL CEMETERIES 
. (By Thomas A, Kelly) 

“We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that feld, as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live....” 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Gettysburg, 1863. 

The morning of the 87th Anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence found two great Armies of American 
soldiers locked in deadly combat amid the 
hills surrounding the small farming com- 
munity of Gettysburg. The peaceful tolling 
of church bells which, in years before, an- 
nounced the anniversary of the birth of the 
Nation, had given way to thunderous guns 
of war. Battles raged throughout the day 
as during the past three. Artillery of each 
Army rained solid shot, grape, and canister 
on the other, while cold steel and the 
clubbed musket toook their toll of adver- 
saries. 

The story of that day in Gettysburg ends 
with the simple footnote in history— As a 
heavy rainfall came on the night of July 4th, 
General Lee ordered a retreat to the 
Potomac,” 

The rains continued throughout the next 
day. The guns were silent and a strange 
stillness had fallen on Cemetery Ridge. The 
sorrowiul task of burying the dead of both 
Armies fell upon the living who could be 


Lt. Col, Thomas A. Kelly ts Assistant Leg- 
islative Counsel and a regular contributor to 
Capitol Hill News. A staff member since 
November 1985, “Tom” is best known among 
Army retirees of the past ten years for hav- 
ing successfully set-up and managed the 
Army's Retired Activities program. 
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spared from their more arduous duties. The 
graves of some they marked with the name 
and regiment of the soldier who was buried 
on his last field of battle; others they marked 
with the simple legend “Unknown,” 

After the battle ended, a Gettysburg citi- 
zen suggested to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania that a section of the battlefield be set 
aside as a soldier's national cemetery and 
that the remains of the dead be exhumed 
and placed there. The Governor then under- 
took the task of inviting other State Gover- 
nors, whose troops had fought for the Union 
at Gettysburg, to join in this endeavor, 
Each State contributed funds toward the 
establishment of the Gettysburg Cemetery 
Commission which was then empowered to 
purchase a plot of ground on what was 
known as Cemetery Ridge—so called because 
it adjoined the local Gettsyburg Cemetery. 

The President of the United States was in- 
vited to speak a few words of dedication of 
this hallowed ground. On November 19, 
1863, four months and fifteen days after 
General Lee ordered the retreat to the 
Potomac, Abraham Lincoln said the simple 
words of dedication which today symbolize 
the Nation's respect for those who have died 
throughout the world to protect its freedom: 
“We cannot dedicate—we cannot conse- 
crate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or detract.” 

SYSTEM BEGAN IN 1862 


The story of the National Cemetery Sys- 
tem the year before President Lin- 
coln's immortal address at Gettysburg. It 
was in 1862 that Congress authorized the 
President, whenever, in his opinion, it was 
considered expedient, “to purchase cemetery 
grounds, and cause them to be securely en- 
closed, to be used as a national cemetery for 
the soldiers who shall die in the, service of 
the country.” 

Since the early days of the Government, 
military cemeteries had been a necessary 
adjunct of the Army for the burial of per- 
sons who died while under its jurisdiction. 
Most of these cemeteries were at isolated 
posts scattered along the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the burgeoning West. 

As casualties mounted during the early 
days of the Civil War, post as well as local 
cemeteries were used whenever practical for 
the burial of war dead. However, because of 
distances involyed and the problem of trans- 
porting the remains, the War Department is- 
sued a General Order in 1862 requiring feld 
commanders to lay off plots of suitable 
ground near each battlefield for the burial of 
the dead of that battle. 

The increasingly heavy burden of casual- 
ties dictated a different approach to the 
problem of the burlal of the dead, and it 
was in this atmosphere that Congress ap- 
proved the Act of July 17, 1862, allowing the 
President to purchase land for use as na- 
tional cemeteries. 

GROWTH OF NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


By the end of 1862, thirteen national cem- 
teries had been established with the first 
located at Fort Scott, Kansas. During the 
next two years, the number grew to 22 with 
Arlington Cemetery, located on the property 
formerly owned by General Robert E. Lee and 
now the most famous of these cemeteries, 
established in 1864. 

The greatest growth of the National Ceme- 
tery System came immediately following the 
Civil War when the Army completed its task 
of concentrating the remains of the war dead. 
By the end of the 1860's, 62 national ceme- 
teries had been established for the purpose 
of burying soldiers who died in battle or from 
wounds received in battles of the Civil War. 
The names of these cemeteries, large and 
small, read like a roll call of great battles of 
that war perpetuating the memories of the 
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men who had fought for the ground in which 
they were buried—Antietam, Balls Bluffs, 
Shiloh, Poplar Grove, Vicksburg, Gettysburg. 

The Civil War and the postwar years not 
Only provided the basic legislation establish- 
ing the national cemetery System and the 
rules for burial in these cemeteries, but also 
provided the bulk of the cemeteries which 
are now within that System. From that 
Point on, the growth of the System was spo- 
Tadic. Expansion of the Western Territories 
during the period 1870-1880 accounted for 
the establishment of some cemeteries in 
Places such as Santa Fe, San Francisco, and 
Fort McPherson, Nebraska, so that by the 
end of 1899, 81 national cemeteries were in 
Operation. 

In contrast to the 81 established during 
the 37 years following approval of the Act 
Of July 17, 1862, only 17 national cemeteries 
Were established after 1900. Five of these 
Were added to the System since World War II 
With cemeteries in Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
being added under the impetus of the pro- 
gram for the return from overseas cemeteries 
ot the dead of World War II. The cemetery 
&t Fort Logan, Colorado, established in 1950, 
is the only national cemetery authorized by 
Post-World War II legislatian. 

RIGHT OF BURIAL EXTENDED 


The 1862 legislation, generating the Na- 
tional Cemetery System, authorized the 
establishment of cemeteries principally to 
Provide burial places for soldiers who died in 
battle during the Civil War. The eligibility 
Phrase of that law was changed in 1866 when 
Congress authorized the burial of soldiers 
Of the United States who fell in battle or 
died of disease in the field or in hospitals.” 
During the Reconstruction Era, the problem 
Of the discharged veteran who had fallen 
©n misfortune apparently plagued the law- 
Makers, for in June of 1872, Congress ex- 
tended the right of burial in national ceme- 
teries to “all soldiers and sailors honorably 
discharged from the service of the United 
States who may die in a destitute condition.” 
Strict adherence to the “destitute condition” 
Of the veteran made burial in a national 
8 & substitute for burial in potter's 

d. 

From 1866 through 1959, the right to 
burial in national cemeteries was extended 
to several categories of persons not covered 
in the original law, By administrative deter- 
mination, the requirement that a decedent 
be “destitute” was gradually ignored. In 
1890, the Army Judge Advocate General ruled 
that wives and widows could be buried in 
à national cemetery in recognition of the 
family relationship with the soldier. In 1904, 
the Secretary of War went one step further 
by approving the burial of a minor child in 
the grave of a parent. He later extended 

rule to include the burial of an adult 
Unmarried daughter. 

In each case, relaxation of rules applied 
Specifically to the burial of a particular per- 
son and was not intended as a precedent 
establishing decision; however, as the word 
Spread, especially among service families who 
Worked and lived together, it became virtu- 
ally impossible to umit application of policies. 
In the meantime, Congress extended eligibil- 
ity for burial in national cemeteries by a 
Series of legislative actions aimed at includ- 
ing various groups associated with the 
Armed Forces. 

IMPACT OF WORLD WAR H 


With a substantial increase in the number 
Sf persons eligible for interment as a result 
of World War II, and the difficulties en- 
countered in applying restrictive policies in 
& program having so many personal and emo- 
tional aspects, Congress undertook the task 
Of superseding all existing policies and legis- 
lation on the subject of interment in these 
Cometeries. The act of May 14, 1948, was 
approved as a comprehensive statement of 
the eligibility of individuals for burial in 
National cemeteries. Amended in 1959, 
that law listed the categories of persons who 
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may be buried but it provided no additional 
cemeteries and imposed no requirement on 
the Department of the Army to provide the 
necessary gravesites. 

The law, as it now stands, sets forth the 
categories of persons now considered eligible 
for interment in national cemeteries. In- 
cluded among these are: 

Any member or former member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States whose 
last active service terminated honorably by 
death or otherwise; $ 

Any citizen of the United States who served 
in the Armed Forces of any government 
allied with the United States during a war 
and whose last active service terminated 
honorably by death or otherwise; and, 

The wife, husband; widow, widower, minor 
child, and, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Army, an unmarried adult child who 
is incapable of self-support by reason of 
physical or mental disability. 

The history of the National Cemetery Sys- 
tem, from its inception in 1862 to the present, 
indicates a gradual tendency toward the 
enlargement of the categories of persons 
eligible for burial in these cemeteries. What 
started out as a program for the burial of 
soldiers killed in battle ultimately developed 
into one whereby any person who had had 
honorable military service could be interred 
in a national cemetery. While eligible cate- 
gories were being changed and expanded, the 
number of veterans eligible for burial (quite 
apart from their dependents) was also con- 
stantly changing. This change was gen- 
erally downward during the period between 
the Civil War and World War I. Thereafter, 
and continuing through the current Vietnam 
period, there were substantial increases in 
the number of eligible veterans without any 
corresponding increase in cemetery space 
available. It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that more than 40 million persons are 
eligible for interment in national cemeteries 
under current legislation. The figure is 
steadily rising as the number of young per- 
sons entering the service (and their fam- 
ilies) outstrip the losses in the older group. 


PRESENT STATUS OF CEMETERIES 


The National Cemetery System is a civil 
function of the Department of the Army 
entirely separate from its traditional military 
functions. The System is made up of 118 
installations including 3 monuments, a me- 
morial park, lots in the Congressional Ceme- 
tery, seven Confederate cemeteries and plots, 
21 soldiers plots, and 85 national cemeteries 
in 32 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. All of the grave sites in 23 of the 
national cemeteries are either reserved or oC- 
cupied, leaving 62 of these installations in 
which there is uncommitted space. 

In addition to those maintained by the 
Army, there are 13 other national cemeteries 
administered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as à part of the National Park System. 
These cemeteries were under the Army juris- 
diction until 1933 when they were transferred 
to the National Park System because their 
significance as national monuments over- 
shadowed their importance as places of cur- 
rent burial. Gettysburg National Cemetery 
is the most famous of these 13 sites. All of 
the gravesites in seven of these are fully com- 
mitted, leaving six of the installations open 
to new burials. 

With fewer than 11% million actual and 
potential gravesites available in all of the 
Army’s national cemeteries, and with no evi- 
dence that steps could or would be taken 
to close the gap between supply and demand, 
the need for a realistic approach to the na- 
tional cemetery question became pressing in 
the early 1960's. An unwritten and often 
unrecognized policy on the future of these 
installations had actually been developing 
over the years following World War II. 

Supported at all levels of review and ap- 
proved by the President was the conclusion 
that further expansion of the National Ceme- 
tery System would be inadvisable. It had 
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been determined that each additional ceme- 
tery would require large appropriations for 
the purchase of suitable property incident to 
the establishment of the cemetery as well as 
annual appropriations for maintenance. It 
had also been determined that sites for ceme- 
teries, whether recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Army or selected by the Congress, 
would not be satisfactory to all who were 
eligible for burial in national cemeteries. 
Preliminary estimates of the costs of expand- 
ing the System so that national cemeteries 
would be available in at least one location in 
every State indicated that the cost would 
exceed two billion dollars exclusive of the 
cost of the necessary land. 

A 1961 Army study highlighted the fact 
that approximately 83% of the individuals 
had lived within 50 miles of the cemetery in 
which they were finally buried, indicating 
the close relationship between proximity and 
the use of national cemeteries. The study 
also indicated that nearly 85% of all burials 
regularly occur in 11 national cemeteries 
near large cities and that all of the grave 
sites in 6 of these installations having heavy 
workload will be closed to burials in 10 years. 
One of these, Fort Rosecrans National Ceme- 
tery in San Diego was closed to future burials 
on September 9th of last year. 

CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 

Congressional hearings on the future of 
national cemeteries have been conducted 
periodically through the years, with the latest 
having been conducted by a House Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs in June of 1966. 
Nothing definitive has resulted as to the 
future of the National Cemetery System from 
any of these hearings. 

Recent administration policy has reiter- 
ated the policy established during previous 
administrations to the effect that cash burial 
benefits, like those payable by the Veterans 
Administration and under the Social Security 
program, are preferable to the furnishing of 
interment facilities. With the continuation 
of this policy, it appears that the large na- 
tional cemeteries— Arlington; Long Island, 
and Golden Gate, will be filled within the 
next 20 years. Although 20 of the existing 
cemeteries are expected to have burial space 
after the year 2000, these are far from major 
population centers, 

Slightly more than 100 years have elapsed 
since Abraham Lincoln delivered his historic 
address on that cold, blustery day in Novem- 
ber 1863. The story of the National Ceme- 
tery System, which he helped to create, ap- 
pears to be nearing its end. Unless Congress 
passes the necessary legislation for expand- 
ing the present National Cemetery System, 
this chapter in American History will be 
closed. 


Selling America to Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
suggested in some quarters that the U.S. 
Information Agency be allowed to extend 
its program from a strictly international 
operation to one that includes dissemina- 
tion of material to domestic sources too. 
Such a change should not be made with- 
out a careful examination of its rami- 
fications. The Minneapolis Star has ex- 
pressed doubts about the wisdom of the 
expansion of the role of the USIA into 
the domestic area. I commend their edi- 
torial to the Members of the House: 
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PROPAGANDA AVAILABLE—"ON REQUEST” 


The official mission of the United States 
Information Agency is to promote support 
abroad for American foreign policy. In a 
world where propaganda can be as potent a 
weapon as a missile, there can be no quarrel 
with this mission. Nor can there be much 
quarrel with the way the USIA has performed 
in spelling out our policy or even in reporting 
such unpleasant truths as civil rights rioting 
for readers and listeners abroad. 

But the Tribune's editors have serious res- 
ervations about the need for this kind of mis- 
sion within the borders of the United States. 
An Advisory Commission on Information has 
proposed that the USIA be allowed to give 
out inside the country the same material it 
issues overseas. Such information, it is sug- 
gested, would be given only “on request.” 

Propaganda from the federal government 
has been issued “on request” ever since the 
Department of Agriculture published its first 
pamphlet on planting a home garden. In 
recent years, the propaganda has been slick 
and yoluminous, and has been sent to wide- 
spread mailing lists, with or without request. 
One example, issued by the State Depart- 
ment, is an illustrated brochure showing the 
role of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment in the pacification program in South 
Vietnam. Another, even slicker, brochure 
gave the detalls—with many pictures and 
excerpts of speeches—of President Johnson's 
trip to Southeast Asia. 


We doubt that it is necessary to add to this 
outpouring the government's view of America 
for Americans. Permitting the USIA to dis- 
tribute its information domestically might 
seem an Innocent step, but it opens the door 
to serious abuses. Meanwhile, the USIA's 
overseas activities can be monitored by the 
American press through the various wire 
service correspondents abroad and the spe- 
cial correspondents such as the Tribune has 
working overseas. 


Expressing the Sense of the Congress on 
the Occasion of the Centennial of the 
Confederation of Canada 


SPEECH 


HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to express how pleased I was to join my 
colleagues in unanimously approving 
House Concurrent Resolution 280, in 
which Congress extends its congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the Parliament 
of Canada on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of the confederation of that 
great nation The more than 5,000 miles 
of undefended border between our two 
countries, often cited as an example of 
mutual trust, is symbolized in my State 
of North Dakota by the International 
Peace Garden. Nestled in the beautiful 
Turtle Mountains of North Dakota and 
Manitoba, it is the world’s one and only 
garden dedicated to peace. A stone 
tablet mounted in this garden bears this 
inscription: 

To Gop IN His GLORY 

We Two Nations Dedicate This Garden and 
Pledge Ourselves That as Long as Men Shall 
Live, We Will Not Take Up Arms Against 
One Another. 

The formal gardens, dedicated in cere- 
monies on July 14, 1932. sre one of North 
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Dakota's outstanding tourist attractions 
and we are proud that our State’s license 
plates proclaim North Dakota as “the 
Peace Garden State”. 

The importance of the mutual trust 
and understanding symbolized by, the 
Peace Garden has been made especially 
clear to me since coming to Congress 
as, each year, it has been my privilege 
to represent this body at the annual 
Canada-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. 

I look forward to attending this Con- 
ference again this year—the centennial 
of our great neighbor to the north. 


Neglect of Children as a Cause of Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
are aware that much of today’s juvenile 
delinquency can be traced directly to de- 
linquent parents. Too many parents do 
not heed what the Good Book says: 

Withhold not correction from the child. 
For if thou beatest him with a rod, he shall 
not die. Thou shall beat him with a rod, 
and shalt deliver his soul from Hell (Proverbs 
23). 

Train up a child in the way he should go: 
And when he is old he will not depart from 
it (Proverbs 22). 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very cogent editorial by David 
Lawrence, which appeared in the March 
6 issue of U.S. News & World Report: 
NEGLECT oF CHILDREN AS A CAUSE OF CRIME 

(By David Lawrence) 


The National Crime Commission, in its 
report to the President, declares that a major 
factor in the rapid rise in crime, particularly 
among persons under 21, is the failure of 
parents to train and discipline children in 
the home. The Commission points out that 
“youth is apparently responsible for a sub- 
stantial and disproportionate part of the na- 
tional crime problem.” 

Placing much of the blame on parents, the 
report makes these two significant state- 
ments: r 

“The programs and activities of almost 
every kind of social institution with which 
children come in contact—schools, churches, 
social-service agencies, youth organiza- 
tions—are predicated on the assumption that 
children acquire their fundamental attitudes 
toward life, their moral standards, in their 
homes. 

“What appears to be happening through- 
out the country, in the cities and in the 
suburbs, among the poor and among the 
well-to-do, is that parental, and especially 
paternal, authority over young people is be- 
coming weaker.” 

So merely eliminating slums and “ghettoes” 
and spending billions in the “war against 
poverty“ will not curtail crime if parents fail 
to supervise closely the lives of their children 
in the impressionable years. 

Welfare programs will help to improve con- 
ditions in the community, but the facts show 
that criminals emerge from wealthy as well 
as from poor families. 

But why, it may be asked, are parents fall- 
ing tot do the task which society expects of 
them? Is it possible that the parents them- 
selves were not properly trained as they grew 
up? Or may the current situation be due 
to a declining influence of the church? 


Obviously the church has an opportunity 
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at least once a week to accentuate the dif- 
ferences between right and wrong. While 
many ministers do this, others seem to feel 
that such topics for their sermons are some- 
what obsolete. The new concept appears to 
be that it is more up-to-date and sophisti- 
cated to preach about current political prob- 
lems and even to participate in street “dem- 
onstrations” or join in petitions expressing 
views on international as well as national 
problems. The argument usually offered is 
that all of these important questions have 
a moral aspect and that hence the clergy has 
an obligation to speak its mind. 

The statistics show there is a large attend- 
ance in the churches on the week-end, but 
how many persons come away from such serv- 
ices with a deepened sense of responsibility 
for their children’s behavior? The National 
Crime Commission's report is a dramatic in- 
dictment of the lack in parental guidance in 
America. 

Economic factors, of course, indirectly play ` 
à part in the absence of parental discipline. 
Working mothers are not at home during 
most of the day, and they often are unaware 
of what their children are doing after school 
hours or with whom they are associating. 
The schools, therefore, during their five days 
of supervision each week, must play an in- 
creasing part in teaching morality. 

Many parents will concur that in the home 
there's need to teach morality and to exert 
more discipline, but unfortunately there is 
a woeful lack of knowledge about the evolu- 
tion of a youthful mind. The psychologists 
can tell us a good deal about the relation- 
ship between the misbehavior of youngsters 
in their homes and their tendency to repeat 
such offenses when they are older. 

Parents are not as familiar as they should 
be with the psychological problems involved 
and particularly with the importance of 
training children in the first ten years of 
their lives as well as in the next decade be- 
fore they enter adult life, The Crime Com- 
mission says: 

“Even under the best of circumstances, 
however, many family problems will remain, 
Counseling and therapy provide one promis- 
ing method of dealing with complex emo- 
tional and psychological relationships within 
the family and should be made easily avall- 
able.” 

The Commission is right in drawing atten- 
tion to the decline of parental influence in 
the home. It may be that not only the 
mothers who must be away each day at work 
but some of the other mothers who spend s0 
much time on outside activities are un- 
wittingly contributing to the rise in crime 
among teen-agers. 

Parents and schoolteachers should be bet- 
ter informed about the causes of misbehay- 
ior and about the most effective ways of 
training young minds. 

It is imperative that there be more ac- 
tivities by citizens’ groups, and frequent 
radio and television talks as well as news 
features on the subject in the press, so that 
parents may become fully aware of the ex- 
tent of their responsibility for the present 
crime wave. 

The essential fact is that, according to 
the National Crime Commission, “America's 
best hope for reducing crime is to reduce 
juvenile delinquency and youth crime.” 


Path to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 


ing’s Washington Post editorial deserves 
our attention. It views, in a sober and 
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realistic manner, the most recent set- 
back in peace efforts. It also argues most 
effectively, in my judgment, for the de- 
Sirability of restraint and patient un- 
derstanding of the negotiation process. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
editorial is set forth below: 

PATH TO PEACE 

Disclosure by Hanoi of the President John- 
80n peace proposal and the rejection of it 
by President Ho Chi Minh is discouraging. 
It is discouraging because it reveals that 
the United States offered, and North Viet- 
Nam rejected, proposals as conciliatory as 
any belligerent government could be ex- 
pected to offer while still able to fight. It 
is discouraging because it cut off one more 
channel of communication and raised the 
Prospect that further peace tenders will be 
similarly used for propaganda purposes. 

The Ho Chi Minh response is a-char- 
acteristic piece of Communist provocation, 
abuse, and insult, culminating in the sug- 
gestion that Hanoi has the support of “broad 
Sections of the American people.” 

Disappointing as the results have been, if 
and when there is any peace, it will doubt- 
less proceed from some such unpublicized 
exchange of views. The way for more such 
exchanges must be left open. Meanwhile, 
Such delicate maneuvers should not be im- 
periled and handicapped by the sort of vol- 
unteer efforts that went on while these ne- 
gotiations were under way. The President 
deserves great credit for stoically accepting a 
lot of criticism that he might readily have 
Tebuffed by disclosing the peace-making ef- 
forts on which he was embarked. It is to be 
hoped that this circumstance will induce a 
little restraint in his critics hereafter. 

The wisest thing the President has said 
of the war is that it is “not amenable to 
spectacular programs or easy solutions.” 
Grandstand diplomatic efforts and gee-whiz 
military tactics are to be discouraged. North 
Vietnam does not now seem inclined to give 
Up its conquest of South Vietnam. If it ever 
does giye it up, it will be because the United 
States and its allies have made infiltration 
futile, guerrilla warfare ineffectual and sub- 
version unavailing while they have encour- 
aged the South Vietnamese to establish a 
civilian government that can command the 
loyalty of its friends and the respect of its 
neighbors. 

Let those who wish for peace unite in this 
efort. There is little present prospect of 
Betting it any other way. 


The Threat of Chemical Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the vast amount of research sponsored 
by the Defense Department of the deyel- 
opment of chemical and biological weap- 
ons and the increased use and reliance on 
them in Vietnam opens a Pandora's box 
that carries ominous tidings for the fu- 
ture. It isin this respect that I call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial which appeared in the March 14, 
1967, Milwaukee Journal: 

CHEMICAL WARFARE 

The frightening extent of the development 
and use of chemical and biological weapons 
Was documented recently in Science maga- 
Zine, the publication of the prestigious Amer- 
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ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Spending for research on and pro- 
curement of such weapons almost tripled be- 
tween 1961 and 1964, the last year for which 
figures were made public. Potent new gases 
have been developed which incapacitate, 
cause illness and kill. Agents are available 
to ruin crops and defoliate forests. 

Some have already been used in Vietnam, 
where more than 500,000 acres of forest and 
150,000 acres of cropland—a total area more 
than four times that of Milwaukee county— 
have been, in defense department termino- 
logy, “treated with herbicides.” A sign in 
the headquarters of an air force chemical 
spraying crew in Vietnam reportedly says: 
“Only we can prevent forests.” 

Use in Vietnam of what the Pentagon calls 
“riot control agents,“ which cause itching, 
nausea and vomiting, once was closely con- 
trolled by Washington, but apparently is no 
more. Field commanders now can order gas 
attacks, the magazine reports, and Pentagon 
authorities say they no longer know the ex- 
tent to which these gases are being used 
against the enemy. 

Research in chemical and biological war- 
fare is centered at Fort Detrick near Fred- 
erick, Md. Almost 600 scientists work in 
secrecy in a $75 million complex of buildings 
sprawling over 1,300 acres. Additional re- 
search is farmed out to universities; the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania alone has research 
contracts totaling about $1 million a year. 
New weapons are tested on a proving ground 
in Utah which is larger in area than Rhode 
Island. 

The administration has contended that the 
use of “riot” gases in Vietnam does not con- 
stitute chemical or biological warfare because 
these gases are nonlethal. Meantime, re- 
quests to use more potent gases in Vietnam 
reportedly have traveled high in the Penta- 
gon. Continued or increased use of such 
Weapons could needlessly escalate the war, 
invite retaliation and diminish the possibility 
for settlement. 


Cutting the Ho Chi Minh Trail Gains More 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr, ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning several months ago, I began advo- 
cating consideration of a proposal, which 
first came to my attention as an editorial 
in the Christian Science Monitor, that 
we consider cutting the Ho Chi Minh 
trail and sealing the border in Vietnam 
by cutting a swath across the land from 
the sea to the Mekong River. 

I was pleased that this subject was 
reportedly discussed during the Guam 
meeting. Further evidence that it is 
being more seriously considered is con- 
tained in the following column by Crosby 
S. Noyes in yesterday’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star: 

PLANS FOR VIETNAM DEFENSE BARRIER 

STUDIED 

Whatever public announcements may 
emerge from the meeting on Guam, the feel- 
ing is likely to persist in Washington that a 
major intensification of the war in Vietnam 
is in the works, 

The feeling is partly intuitive, It is based 
largely on guarded hints from administra- 
tion officials and a general hardening in the 
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tone of public statements, But there have 
also been a number of recent political and 
military developments that suggest the pos- 
sibility of a change in tactics. r 

Not, perhaps, toward “escalation” in the 
sense that it is usually used. Objections to 
a drastic step-up in the air attacks on North 
Vietnam—the bombing of Hanoi or the clos- 
ing of the port of Haiphong—would seem as 
valid as ever. 

‘The signs would seem to point in a differ- 
ent direction, toward a return to the pro- 
posals advanced months ago by Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield. This called 
for a massive effort to choke off the supply 
lines of the Communists in the south by the 
formation of a defensive barrier extending 
from the coast across Vietnam and Laos to 
the Mekong River. 

American officials, who first reacted coolly 
to these proposals, have recently been show- 
ing renewed interest. The inefficiency of 
bombing attacks in stopping the flow of men 
and weapons into the south has made the 
idea of a defensive barrier more attractive. 
And the growing size of the American mili- 
tary forces in Vietnam perhaps makes it to- 
day a practical possibility. 

South Vietnam’s Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
has been more explicit than most officials in 
discussing the problem. Before leaving for 
the Guam conference he told reporters in 
Saigon that he would discuss with President 
Johnson a new plan for sealing off the infil- 
tration routes. And it is also quite clear 
that the matter has been under close study 
recently in Washington as well. 

The form such a plan might take is still 
entirely a matter of speculation. Neverthe- 
less, strictly from the point of view of geog- 
raphy, a strong case can be made for setting 
up a defensive barrier north of the 17th 
Parallel, which would require, of course, an 
invasion of North Vietnam. 

The geographical advantages are obvious 
from a glance at the map. At the demarka- 
tion line between North and South Vietnam, 
the shortest line drawn to the Mekong River 
runs close to 200 miles over very rugged 
mountains. Fifty miles to the north, near 
the town of Dong Hoi, a line to Thakhek in 
Laos is a little more than 100 miles over 
much easier terrain. 

North Vietnam itself, at this point, is only 
about 35 miles wide. Most of the territory 
in Laos is already controlled by friendly 
forces. The main problem would be to pinch 
off the Ho Chi Minh trail in the mountains 
south of the Mu Gia pass. 

Militarily, the job could probably be done. 
Though experts argue that no defensive bar- 
rier can ever be made absolutely air-tight, it 
is estimated that two or three divisions could 
prevent the effective reinforcement of the 
Communists in the south. 

It is also probable that there would be 
little serious objection to such a move from 
Laos. Souvannah Phouma, the country’s 
“neutralist” premier, is already deeply en- 
gaged in fighting Communist forces inside 
Laos 


The complications involved in any inva- 
sion of North Vietnam, however, are equally 
obvious. Quite apart from the inevitable 
worldwide reaction to any such drastic esca- 
lation of the war, serious risks would be 
involved. 


At least half of North Vietnam's 300,000- 
man army is still in the country and would 
fiercely resist an invasion attempt. And the 
danger of China's intervention in the war— 
though discounted by many American offi- 
clals—would be greatly increased. 

Such risks would be justified, it would 
seem, only if it were decided that sealing off 
the infiltration routes is essential to bring 
the war to a speedy end and that it can be 
done in no other way. A less dangerous 
alternative would be to attempt a barrier 
south of the 17th Parallel, combined with a 
greatly intensified bombing of the Ho Chi 
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Minh trail by B-52 bombers based in Thal- 
land., But in any event, the search is on 
to find new ways of isolating the battlefield 
in South Vietnam. 


President Johnson Reaffirms our Deter- 
mination in Vietnam Before Tennessee 
General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Johnson recently made a 
most historic and significant address be- 
fore the general assembly in the capital 
city of Tennessee. 

President Johnson was warmly re- 
ceived, his message of determination and 
strength was applauded, and his trip to 
Tennessee was an outstanding success. 

In this connection, because of the in- 
terest of my colleagues and the Nation 
generally in the President and Vietnam, 
I insert articles carried by the Nashville 
Tennessean and the Nashville Banner on 
his Tennessee speech in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Nashville Banner, Mar. 15, 1967] 
Vows No LETUP IN BOMBING or NORTH VIET- 

NAM—"WE'LL Stay THE COURSE” L.BJ— 

Crriæs Hanot Rerusat To NEGOTIATE—PAYS 

TRIBUTE TO WESTMORELAND—THOUSANDS 

LINE STREETS ON WAY TO CAPITOL 

(By Ken Morrell) 

President Johnson told a joint session of 
the Tennessee Legislature today there will 
be no letup in U.S. bombing of North Viet- 
nam until the Hanoi government reduces 
hostilities. 

“We shall stay the course,” he declared. 

In his most comprehensive and detailed 
summary of the Vietnam War, the President 
sald in the nationally televised address that 
the United States remains willing to nego- 
tlate toward peace but only when Hanol 
shows it also Is willing. 

“The problem is simple,” the President 
sald. “It takes two to negotiate—and to 
date, Hanol has refused.” 

ONE SIMPLE MESSAGE 

In a solemn historic appearance before the 
assembly, the President served notice to the 
world that the United States has but “one 
simple message” for Hanol: 

“America is committed to the defense of 
South Vietnam until an honorable peace can 
be negotiated." 

Johnson said, “If this one communication 
geta through and its rational implications 
are drawn, we should be at the table tomor- 
Tow. It would be none too soon. 

“Then hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans—as brave as any who ever took the 
field for their country—can return to their 
homes. Then millions of Vietnamese can be- 
gin to make a decent life for themselves and 
their families without fear of terrorism or 
war, 

“That is what we are working and fighting 
3 we must not—shall not — will not 

Johnson, the first President to address a 
Tennessee Legislature in more than 100 years 
and perhaps in history, began his speech 
shortly after noon before a packed audience 
in the House of Representatives. Thousands 
of others greeted the presidential motorcade 
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as it approached the Capitol on Church 
Street and Capitol Boulevard. 

The President and Mrs. Johnson, Gov. and 
Mrs. Buford Ellington and other members of 
the official party, were escorted to the House 
chambers by a joint legislative committee 
which included Sen. Aaron Brown of Paris, 
chairman; Sen. Jerry Agee of Nashville, Sen. 
Halbert Harvill of Clarksville, Sen. Tom 
Garland of Greeneville, Rep. Fred Atchley of 
Sevierville, Rep. John Bragg of Murfreesboro, 
Rep. M. G. Blakemore of Nashville, Rep. 
George Gracey of Covington and Rep. Milton 
H. Hamilton Jr., of Union City. 

The President was introduced by Lt. Gov. 
Frank C. Gorrell, speaker of the Senate and 
chairman of the Joint convention, 


MAJOR SPEECH 


In what the White House called a “major 
speech” on Vietnam, the President deciared 
that “reciprocity must be the fundamental 
principle of any reduction in hostilities.” 

“The United States cannot and will not 
reduce its activities unless and until there 
is some reduction on the other side. To 
follow any other rule would be to violate 
the sacred trust we undertake when we ask 
a Man to risk his life for his country.“ 

The Chief Executive was greeted by pro- 
longed applause on his arrival at the House 
chambers. 

The President referred to the demands by 
some that the United States halt or reduce 
its bombing raids on North Vietnam, but he 
gald: 

“We wili negotiate a reduction of the 
bombing whenever the government of North 
Vietnam is ready and there are almost in- 
numerable avenues of communications by 
which they can make their readiness known, 
To date there has been no sign of that read- 
mess.“ 

VIET CONG IGNORED 


Speaking on the eve of his trip this week- 
end to Guam, where he will confer with Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland and Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Johnson said those who 
have participated in the “public debate” over 
the U.S. role in Vietnam have failed to point 
out that tens of thousands of innocent Viet- 
namese civilians have been killed, tortured 
and kidnaped by the Viet Cong. 

. The deeds of the Viet Cong go largely 
unnoted in the public debate,” he declared, 
and said, “It is this moral double bookkeep- 
ing which makes us weary of some of our 
critics.” 

Johnson said this nation is making an 
unprecedented effort to be sure only miii- 
tary targets are bombed and that “we have 
never deliberately bombed cities nor attack- 
ed any target with the purpose of inflicting 
civilian casualties. We are also all too aware 
that men and machines are not infallible, 
and that some mistakes have occurred.” 


PAUSES IGNORED 


Without referring directly to the source 
of any criticism, Johnson replied to demands 
such as those issued by Sen. Robert F. Ken- 
nedy and others that bombing be halted to 
pave the way for negotiations with North 
Vietnam. 

The commander-in-chief said Hanol three 
times has “rejected a bombing pause as a 
means to open the way to ending the war“ 
five days and 20 hours in May 1965, 36 days 
and 15 hours in December 1965 and January 
1966 and for five days and 18 hours only last 
month. 

While Johnson said “we are prepared to 
go more than half way and to use any ave- 
nue possible to encourage peace negotiations, 
the record so far has not shown that the 
Communist aggressors are interested. “We 
also stand ready to advance toward a re- 
duction of hostilities, without Prior agrée- 
ment.“ he sald. 

“The road to peace could go from deeds 
to discussions, or it could start with dis- 
cussions and move to deeds, 
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“We are ready to take either route or to 
move on both.” 

Johnson spent a few minutes prior to 
the address in the governor's office for a 
light lunch, 

MANY BANDS 


There were many bands along the motor- 
cade route to the Capitol, including the Isaac 
Litton Band assembled at the Andrew Jack- 
son Statue on the west side of the Capitol. 

Thousands of people lined the motorcade 
route from Eighth Avenue and Church 
Street all the way to the Capitol and many 
others waved at the President as his motor- 
cade came in from The Hermitage on Inter- 
state 40 and Interstate 65 to James Robert- 
son Parkway over to Eighth Avenue and 
Church Street. 

Johnson drew applause during his speech 
when he declared the bombing is entirely 
consistent with “our Mmited objectives in 
South Vietnam” and that it is simply un- 
fair to American—and Vietnamese—sol- 
diers to ask them to face increased enemy 
personnel and firepower without making an 
effort to reduce that infiltration.” 


From the Nashville Banner, Mar. 16, 1967] 
PRESIDENT'S REMARKS IMPRESS CONGRESSMEN 


WasHINcTOoN,—Tennessee’s congressional 
delegation was generally favorable to Presi- 
dent Johnson's speech before the Tennessee 
General Assembly Wednesday. 

Addressing a joint session of the Legis- 
lature, Johnson said he would “hold the 
course” in Vietnam, 

US, Rep. Robert A, Everett, D-Tenn., 
said he agreed “100 per cent” with the Presi- 
dent’s remarks. 

“I think we should use every avallable 
weapon we haye to get this war over with 
and bring our boys home,” Everett said. 

Rep. James Quillen, a Republican, said, 
That's my position.“ 

“I have never said we should be in Viet- 
mam, but we are there, We should do 
everything we can to back up our men,” 
Quillen sald. “They are dying and need 
our support.“ 

Other comments from Tennessee con- 
gressman included: Rep. Joe L. Evins, 
Democrat—The President chose an excel- 
lent forum—the Volunteer State of Tennes- 
see—to tell the world that America is strong 
and determined. It was a great forum, a 
great speech and a great performance by 
the President.” 

Rep. William Brock, Republican—"I'm de- 
lighted that the President had an opportu- 
nity to come to Tennessee. I think the 
President was very charitable with his critics. 
I would not have been as kind toward those 
whose actions I believe are jeopardizing a 
sincere effort to end the war, mainly in order 
to achieve their own political ambitions.” 
Brock said he was referring to Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy as a critic of the President's Viet- 
nam policy. 

Rep. Dan Kuykendall, Republican—"I wel- 
come any effort by the President to mobilize 
the resources of the nation toward a genuine 
victory in Vietnam and if he feels trips to 
individual states are helpful, then I'm all 
for him. . . . His idea of asking citizens to 
support this effort without any definite plans 
for victory is very short sighted.” 

Rep. William R. Anderson, Democrat— 
“The aspect I ike, which did not relate to 
Vietnam, was the fact that the President did 
address the Legislature of Tennessee, I'm 
very warmed by the fact that he did recog- 
nize the importance of state and local gov- 
erment and that he did so in Tennessee.“ 
{From the Nashville Tennessean, Mar. 16, 

1967] 
PRESIDENT WAS IMPRESSIVE IN EMPHASIZING 
RESOLVE 

President Johnson fittingly chose the of- 
casion of the bicentennial of Andrew Jackson 
to deliver a major policy speech here yester- 
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day. It was a full-dress review of the Vlet- 
nam war and it was addressed to the world. 

Aside from the appointment. of a new 
ambassador to Saigon there was not much 
In it that has not been said, but the Presi- 
dent has rarely been more decisive than he 
Was at the state capitol in reiterating his 
Solemn determination to bring the war to an 
honoroable conclusion. 

“Old Hickory” would have understood that 
Steely determination “to stay the course,” 
and he would have felt a bond with the man 
Who must carry the enormous burden of a 
frustrating war in the face of criticism at 
home and abroad, and with the knowledge 
that many are confused by it. 

Mr. Johnson mentioned this confusion and 
Addressed himself to it in a point-by-point 
defense of the nation’s policy on Vietnam. 

again spelled out the objectives this 
Country seeks and the things it does not seek. 

He dealt simply. and seriously with the 
Strategy of bombing North Vietnam, saying 
that it is not the position of this country 
that the bombing will be decisive. The 
bombing, he said, is consistent with the 
lmited objectives of the nation in South 
letnam. “The strength of Communist main 
ae Units in the South is clearly based on 
kanu tration from the North. It is simply un- 
re to American—and aliied—soldiers to ask 
hem to face increased enemy personnel and 
a without making an effort to re- 

uce that infiltration.” 1 

The President asserted that it is the firm 
belief of the Defense Secretary, the Joint 
Chiefs, the Central Intelligence Agency and 
Other sources of information that the bomb- 

is ca serious disruption and added 
tens to the North Vietnamese infiltration 


In reply to those who have suggested a 
bombing halt as a possible way toward peace 
talks, the President pointed to previous 
8 pauses in May and December of 
Han and January of 1966 and asserted that 

ol has never shown any interest in talks. 
a — the administration’s position 
Ge t peace efforts, Mr. Johnson said the 
ra neva accords could be a basis of settle- 
ent. He said also, We stand ready to ad- 
vance toward a reduction of hostilities, with- 
Sut prior agreement. . We are ready to 
take either route or to move on both.” 
wen President noted that quiet diplomatic 
pty Still goes on; that he has instructed 
be t every possible lead toward peace be pur- 
Sued. But he noted grimly, almost, that 
thes Procity” is necessary for any start and 
t peace talks must have both sides pres- 
ent if talks are to be held. 

The President made an effort to sprinkle 
> timism among the somber passages of his 
jbeech, He noted that things on the fight- 
US front are better; he quoted Mr. David 
— enthal, a former TVA chairman and an 
. on the unflagging spirit 

etnamese people, en ed in 

generation. et =~ wens 
nea also announced a new ambassador will 
MATA Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge; that in the 
Si mths ahead the ablest, wisest and most 
Perienced team of people that the U.S. can 

Nd will be sent to Vietnam. ? 
tents there was the intimation that the 
uggle is about to enter the decisive stage. 

e President is about to make another 
Pc journey to Guam to confer with Gen- 

al Westmoreland. Very soon the allies of 
18 US, in Vietnam will meet in Washing- 
tine What all this presages, no one can say, 
to va North Vietnam seems as fully resolute 
ena * up the struggle as Mr. Johnson is to 


saa merica is committed.“ the President 
8 to the defense of South Vietnam until 
wen cable peace can be negotiated.” He 
ice on: “If this one communication gets 

ugh and its rational implications are 
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drawn, we should be at the table tomorrow.” 

It would be of momentous import if the 
communication phrased here in Nashville 
could get through to Hanoi, but Mr, John- 
son has made many such statements without 
practical effect on the North Vietnamese. 
That is the President's—and the nations 
continuing dilemma, 


Frank Brandstetter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is, unfortunately, all too rare 
in the world today, to meet a fellow 
American who is intensely patriotic, who 
helps his fellow man in the community 
in which he operates a successful busi- 
ness enterprise, who helps his church, 
and who is making a great contribution 
to the democratic way of life of our 
friends and neighbors to the south of 
us in Mexico. He is a man who truly 
practices what he preaches. He is a 
great inspiration to me, and I am sure 
would be to anyone, who knows of his 
activities. I want to tell you something 
about this unique person today. 

His name is Frank Brandstetter and 
he is the manager of the lovely Hotel 
Las Brisas in Acapulco, Mexico, which I 
had the pleasure of visiting recently. 

Mr. Brandstetter served his country as 
a G2 paratrooper in World War I, was 
a staff officer under General Ridgeway 
in the Korean conflict, and fed hungry 
Americans when Castro took over Cuba. 

He operates one of the finest resort 
hotels in Mexico, indeed, in the world. 
The reputation of this hotel is bullt on 
service, not only the finest in service to 
his customers, but in the truly Christian 
service to his “brothers,” his neighbors 
in the community. 

He currently employs Mexican chil- 
dren from a nearby Catholic orphanage, 
giving them an opportunity to practice 
and learn the secrets of hotel business. 
And in the short time they have been 
working, they give every indication of 
becoming efficient and productive 
employees. 

These children, as well as the maids 
and other employees at the hotel do not 
receive any tips at all. In fact, each 
customer, as he checks into this beau- 
tiful hotel, must sign a pledge that he 
will not offer a tip under any circum- 
stances. Of course, each customer is 
billed for the tips which are divided 
equally among all of the employees on 
a monthly basis. Mr. Brandstetter be- 
lieves that his employees are not to be 
subservient to anyone, that each is a 
human being, possessing full dignity, 
which indeed we all possess as children 
of God. And I can attest to the fact that 
these people truly feel that they are de- 
cent human beings with joy and excite- 
ment evident on their faces. 
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But Frank Brandstetter's efforts are 
having more of an impact upon the way 
of life in that Mexican community than 
most of us might realize. Basic to any 
measure of social, political, and economic 
growth is employment, employment 
which preserves man's dignity and pro- 
vides him with an opportunity to learn. 
There is no greater service which Amer- 
ican businessmen can provide than to 
give the great Mexican people such an 
opportunity in their various enterprises, 
sa Prank Brandstetter is doing with his 

otel. 

Needless to, say, the hotel is a very 
successful enterprise. From the profits 
go regular contributions to the nearby 
orphanage, the Casa Hogar del Nino run 
by Mr. Brandstetter’s good friend, Father 
Angel Martinez Galeana, At present, 
there are 86 boys and 16 girls living at 
the orphanage, who for the first time 
are learning that they too have a chance 
in life. The Las Brisas Hotel paid the 
bill for installation of an infirmary at 
the orphanage. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not permit me 
to go on enumerating all of the various 
wonderful endeavors of my friend, Frank 
Brandstetter, but I felt that I had to 
share some of them with my colleagues 
today, hoping that they will inspire them 
as they have me. 

It is also my hope that all of us take 
a close look at that great country of 
Mexico. Mexico is part of a changing 
world and I think as friends and neigh- 
bors of this country we should make a 
greater contribution to its efforts in pro- 
viding a better way of life for its people. 


An Appeal to the Churches Concerning 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, a state- 
ment by the General Assembly of the 
National Council of Churches adopted 
at their recent meeting at Miami, offers 
what I believe to be a very succinct and 
clearheaded analysis of our continuing 
involvement in Vietnam. This position 
paper, written by churchmen, recom- 
mends that the Vietnam war be kept 
“under constant moral scrutiny, wide- 
spread study, [and] discussion.” Cer- 
tainly, many of us can agree with this 
basic premise. 

I insert the statement in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

An APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES CONCERNING 
VIETNAM 

The General Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches in session in Miami 
Beach, Fla. Dec, 9, 1966, issues this appeal 
to its member churches and their constitu- 
encies to pray for God's guidance as our 
nation seeks together with other concerned 
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leaders and nations to bring an end to the 
war in Vietnam. 

We further appeal to expand study, debate 
and action on: 

1. The scope and importance of the Viet- 
nam war. 

2. The need for flexibility and openness 
in the present situation. 

3. The use of military power in Vietnam. 

4. The need for international responsibil- 
ity in securing peace. 

5. The need for development and recon- 
ciliation, 

In view of the scale of the war, the por- 
tentous issues involved, and the suffering 
and death which are entailed, we address 
the following five-point appeal to our mem- 
ber churches. 

1. CONCERNING THE SCOPE AND IMPORTANCE OF 
THE WAR 


Our first appeal is to consider afresh the 
scope and importance of the Vietnam war. 
This war is no large-scale brush-fire, but 
rather an action in which the U.S.A. and 
other nations are engaged, which is fateful 
for the present and the future. 

The Vietnam war has become the arena in 
which the most fundamental issues of 
U.S.A. relations to Asia are gathered and 
concentrated, and the rest of the world, 
especially the developing countries, looks 
to see what the U.S.A. does there and what 
meaning our actions there has for it. 

The Vietnam war has placed the United 
States in an intensified relationship to a 
traditional society of Asia, and to rapid 
change in that society. This relationship 
has political, cultural, social and military 
aspects, 

Yet this traditional society in Vietnam, as 
elsewhere in Asia, Africa and much of Latin 
America, is so radically different from Ameri- 
can society in assumptions, style of life, and 
psychology that as the two societies meet, 
vast chasms in understanding, communica- 
tion, trust and cooperation are created. 

The Initial acceptance of Western techni- 
cal culture, such as a technical pattern of 
consumption and occasional use of the bal- 
lot box, should not mislead anyone into min- 
imizing the depth of the problems which 
arise as traditional and technical societies 
meet one another within a scene of change 
and conflict. 

The U.S.A. involvement in Vietnam in- 
evitably both develops and reveals the atti- 
tudes, interests, policies and actions of our 
country in relationship to traditional so- 
ciety in Vietnam, and what is seen there is 
taken by many as an indication of the way 
the U.S.A. views its relationship to all tra- 
ditional societies and to their processes of 
change. 

In short, the total U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam from the beginning until now is 
nothing less than a dramatic test and un- 
folding (even if not the only one) of how 
our country reacts to these fateful problems. 

It is essential that Christians and all citi- 
zens secure all knowledge of the issues, of 
the alternatives of Government policy in- 
cluding the reasons for it, and of criticisms 
of Government policy. 

The current debate between “hawks” and 
“doves” is familiar, and pressure from both 
sides grows. We believe, however, that the 
problem is deeper than this terminology 
suggests. 

The fact is that on every basic issue of the 
war, serious, sensitive, well-informed and 
highly motivated people disagree strongly 
concerning fundamental facts and policies 
related to them, 

There are, for instance, totally different 
readings of the history of the U.S. presence 
in Vietnam which profoundly affect views as 
to our moral and legal right to be there. 

In addition, there are those who say that 
these matters are ultimately irrelevant be- 
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cause national policy must be determined by 
the demands of national self-interest irre- 
spective of historical antecedents. 

VIEWS OF SAIGON STATUS 

Opinions differ as regards the present Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, whether it is 
representative and legitimate, or contrived, 
and this issue affects not only the moral 
basis of the U.S.A, being in the Vietnam 
struggle, but also the shape of negotiations 
for a settlement. 

Present solutions are offered by those who 
wish to escalate, those who wish to de-esca- 
late, and those who wish a middle ground of 
military power looking to negotiated settle- 
ment. 

A RELIGIOUS FACTOR 


In the second place, the Vietnam war has 
placed the U.S.A. in an intensified rela- 
tionship to that nationalism of Asia which 
is profoundly shaped by religion, in Vietnam 
Buddhism predominantly. 

To be sure, this is an aspect of the tradi- 
tional society with which the USA. is 
engaged, but it is an aspect of it that has 
its own political and social power, and 
which—albeit in different forms—is a fac- 
tor throughout most of Asia. 

In the third place, the Vietnam war has 
placed the U.S.A. in open, hot conflict with 
a Communist government and has increased 
its conflict with other Communist govern- 
ments, especially the Peoples Republic of 
China and the U.S.S.R. 

That means that the Vietnam war has in- 
tensified all of the problems concerning con- 
flict, coexistence and peace with those whom 
the U.S. regards as direct opponents and 
therefore sharply raises the problem of how 
the U.S. reacts to its opponents in the inter- 
national scene. 

This- situation may well be causing the 
U.S. to lose opportunities, especially just 
now, for increased understanding and co- 
operation with these opponents, especially 
the U.S.S.R. 

REQUESTS TO CHURCHES 


In the light of the great importance of 
these issues, it is urgent that the religious 
communities vigorously discharge their re- 
sponsibility for developing the moral and 
spritual climate needed to prepare the paths 
of peace in at least the following ways: 

(a) The General Assembly asks the 
churches to mount a major effort to expand 
their study, debate and action concerning 
these issues within their own constituencies 
and cooperatively. 

The General Assembly therefore asks the 
churches, the councils of churches, organi- 
zations of church men, women, youth and 
students to join in the total effort. The 
General Assembly directs the N.C.C.US.A. to 
provide initiative and support to the 
churches and related organizations in their 
witness in rogard to Vietnam. 

(b) The General Assembly considers this 
appeal to be of the utmost urgency. The 
General Assembly acknowledges the contri- 
bution made by the recent statement of the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops, and 
agrees with the conference that it is “our 
duty to help magnify the moral voice of our 
Nation.” 

To that end, the General Assembly ex- 
presses its hope that the Protestant, Ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic communities, to- 
gether with the Jewish community, may more 
closely collaborate in helping to create the 
climate in which justice and peace in Viet- 
nam may be secured. 

To keep the Vietnam war under constant 
moral scrutiny, widespread study, discussion 
and action are required. Much of this can 
and should be done together with each re- 
ligious community adhering to its own con- 
victions, Thus, may we join in our plea for 
peace, and express our common will for peace. 


March 22, 1967 
Aid for the Ladies 
SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 2, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently offered a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States to prevent the Nation, 
or any State, from denying equality of 
rights under the law on account of sex. 

I pointed out at that time: 

We wink at the everyday discrimination 
practiced against the ladies; discrimination 
in hiring, in compensation, in position and in 
rank. In our present climate of militant 
equality, here is a vast pocket of longstand- 
ing bias which we must rout out at once. 


In other words, we have allowed the 
women of America to become an under- 
privileged group. We owe them first- 
class citizenship. 

It has become the custom for govern- 
ments of localities, the States, and the 
United States to take special pains to 
help underprivileged groups. Recently, 
New York State took a step in that direc- 
tion to benefit the ladies, by forming the 
women’s unit of New York State. 

An article by Lisa Hammel, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on March 
20, described some of the work and aims 
of this unit, under the title, “State Lends 
an Ear to Women’s Woes.” 

I present it here for the attention of 
my fellow Members, who may be inspired 
to take steps here, or in their own States, 
to follow New York's example: 

A group of sleep-in domestic workers on 
Long Island wanted to know where they 
could take courses in typing and sewing to 
improve their skills for better job oppor- 
tunities. 

The women's division of a religious and 
fraternal group in Albany wanted to know 
how to get the state to set up a vocational 
guidance center at the State University at 
Albany. 

A group of private citizens who had formed 
an agency to help train low-income women 
for jobs in the service fields wanted an 
evaluation of their program. 

SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 

These were some of the problems recently 
handed to the newly formed Women’s Unit 
of New York State. 

The unit was established Feb. 22 by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. It has five full-time of- 
ficials, all of whom are women: Nina Jones, 
director, and June Martin, consultant on 
government, both of whom will receive an 
annual salary of $24,000; Evelyn Cunningham 
and Betty Flood, associate directors, whose 
salary will be $17,500, and Lorina Cooper, 
Miss Jones's assistant. 

Investigations over the last several years 
led to the conclusion that there was a need 
for a central clearing house for information 
and guidance in areas of interest to women. 

The investigations began with a state- 
sponsored study on employment and educa- 
tion for women conducted in 1964, This was 
followed last May by the Governor's con- 
ference on women. Late last year a survey 
was completed on the needs and interests of 
New York State women. 

The Women’s Unit, which operates in 
Albany out of the Executive Chamber and in 
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New York City out of the Governor's office 
at 22 West 55th Street, is proceeding with 
caution and feeling its way, Miss Jones said. 

They had already been “swamped” with 
inquiries, Miss Jones reported—some of them 
Queries routed from other government 
Offices. 

How did they plan to deal with the queries, 
such as the three mentioned earlier? 

NO FIRM ANSWERS 


No answer could be firm, Miss Jones said, 
but in the case of the domestic workers, the 
Unit would probably tell them about groups 

their community that might be able to 
elp the workers to set up the courses they 
Wanted. Such groups might help the domes- 
tic workers with another problem—where 
to go on their days and evenings off. 

The women's group that wanted a voca- 
tional guidance center at the State Univer- 
sity would receive the results of an Investiga- 
tion into whether a need existed in the com- 
Munity for such a center. 

The citizens who wanted their job training 
Program for low-income women evaluated 
Would probably have a conference arranged 
for them with relevant state officials. 

The unit is also planning a monthly or 

l-monthly newsletter to be sent to women's 
Sroups, individual women and the press, with 

ormation on new developments in gov- 
ernment services of interest to women. It 
also will carry stories of how women's groups 
have solved problems, for those who might 
ave similar concerns, 

An example of this last situation, Miss 
Jones said, was a group who wrote asking 
how to set up a volunteer workers bureau in 
thelr community. The unit planned to write 
back telling the women about similar bu- 
reaus that have already been set up in an- 
Other community. 
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Second-Class Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, two 
Tepresentatives of the Equal Educational 
Opportunities program in the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, a Mr. Eugene Crowder, 
and a Mr. William Mammarella, met 
With the Wynne, Ark., School Board re- 
cently, and based on that meeting, Mr. 

- M. Courtney, editor of the Wynne 

ress, wrote a short, but most in- 
Cisive editorial which will be of keen in- 
terest to the Congress. 

This is not an isolated complaint that 
has been received by me as to the visits 

these Federal representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Courtney writes: 

SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS? 

We once believed that civil rights activity 
Was designed to remove discrimination and 
injustice regarding the negro race, but we 
find now that it is being used merely to 
Selze control of schools for some purpose not 
Now evident. 


If negro people are to receive full equality 
as dignified members of American society, 
they must have complete control over their 
Own affairs. We must remove all restrictions 
In voting, use of public facilities, relation- 
Ships with the law—there must be no dis- 
crimination of any kind based on race. This 
is an honorable aim, for all men are con- 
Sidered equal, according to our philogophy of 
government. 
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If this is true, negro students have the 
right to attend classes where it is most ad- 
vantageous for them. They are not to be 
herded around like cattle. They are to be 
treated like children of free-born American 
citizens. 

In Wynne we have endeavored to do this. 
We know of no discrimination on voting. 
school attendance, treatment by police, use 
of public facilities or any other phase of life. 
Nobody tells a negro to do this and that sim- 
ply because he Is a negro. 

But the Office of Education now says this 
is not enough. Negro people, according to 
Eugene Crowder and William Mammarella of 
the Office of Education, are not capable of 
deciding which school they wish to attend. 
The Wynne schools have been commanded to 
seek out at least 140 negro students and 
arbitrarily transfer them into predominately 
white schools. 

This is insulting to both races and we 
deeply resent it. 


The Self-Help Concept in Spencer, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud of the fact that Grange mag- 
azine for March carried a story about 
the community progress program of 
Spencer, N.Y., and the prize which it 
won. The spirit which marks these ef- 
forts at the local level is indicative of the 
advances which can be made with con- 
certed action based on local impetus. 
Federal aid may be needed to carry on 
from here, but Spencer surely deserves it 
for its own self-help efforts. 

The article follows: 

WHAT LOCAL Grances Are Dornc—Srars- 
GRANGE COMMUNITY PROGRESS PROGRAM 
Now IN 207TH Year DEVELOPING SELF-HELP— 
Local InrriaTive Won $10,000 FIRST Prize 
FOR SPENCER, N.Y., GRANGE IN 1965 
Spencer Village {population 800) is in Ti- 

oga County, below the Finger Lakes in south- 

central New York. Like much of rural New 

York, the principal agricultural activity 

always has been dairying, and Spencer Vil- 

lage once contained a creamery alongside the 

Lehigh Valley railroad, where farmers from 

all around brought their milk every day for 

processing and shipping. 

Barely a dozen dairy farms survive where 
Spencer’s creamery once served four times 
that many. The “hill farms” are mostly de- 
serted, and there are “numbers” of empty 
chicken houses where poultry flocks come 
and go at the fickle dictates of the market, 
according to Robert C. Wild, who has been 
in the vanguard of Spencer’s citizen rebellion 
against the fate afflicting so many of Amer- 
ica’s rural communities. 

In mid-1964, Spencer Village and Town 
presented an enormous potential for im- 
provement and precious little else in the 
way of opportunity. Vast tracts of idle farm 
land contributed nothing to the economy. 
The beginning of an automobile graveyard 
appeared at one edge of the swamp, and 
large rats infested a trash-strewn portion 
near the school that now seemed not so 
new. Other village buildings looked shabby. 
The village office and library occupied rented 
space. The fire-fighting equipment was 
housed at four scattered locations. The one- 
man part time police force lived nine miles 
away. 

To remedy the situation, The Spencer 
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Grange No. 1110, under the leadership of 
Robert Wild, and the Spencer Chamber of 
Commerce, met separately to develop com- 
munity action programs. 7 

GRANGE ENLISTS COMMUNITY LEADERS 


When the Grange and the Chamber of 
Commerce combined forces to get things 
done that needed doing“ —seven committees 
were appointed, and they functioned amaz- 
ingly well, The absentee police force was 
replaced by a Spencer man who qualified by 
passing a Civil service-type examination. The 
Village Board and Town Board were per- 
suaded to reactivate their dormant zoning 
and planning commissions with new appoint- 
ments. The entire village rallied to a plea 
for civic beautification. The old creamery 
and its grounds were spruced up. Weeds 
were sprayed. Owner's consent was ob- 
tained for four area fire companies to raze 
a long-abandoned hotel. Planters with 
shrubbery or flowers growing in them were 
placed at choice locations downtown. In one 
grand gesture, the local bank whacked off 
two stories of its downtown corner building 
to conform with the predominantly one- 
storied business section. 


The Village Board was prevailed upon to 
bulld—after an intensive publicity campaign 
had won voter approval in a referendum—a 
central municipal building to house the Vil- 
lage Office, the public library and the Volun- 
teer Fire Company, plus a public meeting 
hall. That is now nearing completion, 
Nearby and also nearly finished—a fringe 
benefit, so to speak—is a new US. Post 
Office. 

The upshot was a Spencer entry in the 
1965 biennial Community Progress competi- 
tion, sponsored jointly by the National 
Grange and the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 
Spencer Grange won the $10,000 first prize. 

A public opinion poll revealed that more 
than half of Spencer’s residents would prefer 
to work in Spencer, if work could be had. So 
the Progress compaigners obtained a charter 
under state laws to establish the Spencer De- 
velopment Company, with an authorized cap- 
italization of $50,000, to help existing busi- 
ness and to try to attract new business to 
Spencer. A lot of SDC shares are still for 
sale, but volunteer labor with borrowed 
equipment managed to transport enough 
earthfill from two locations where it was not 
wanted to the Di-Peico site, enabling the lay- 
ing-cage factory to double its floor space. 

It was suggested that a trained local labor 
supply might be a factor in luring new busi- 
ness to Spencer. The local high school had 
phased out its vocational agricultural course 
as farming had fallen off, and no other voca- 
tional training had replaced it. When placed 
before the School Board, the question even- 
tually was resolved by providing funds for 
busing Spencer vocational students to El- 
mira schools in adjoining Chemung County. 

HOPEFUL FOR HIGHWAY 


Serious consideration was given to the in- 
stallation of public water supply and sewer 
systems. That idea had to be dropped when 
the $700,000 cost was compared with an an- 
nual village tax intake of about $19,000. 
Township taxes total only $47,000 a year, 
and many residents live on fixed incomes. 
Diligent efforts to have a projected new state 
expressway. pass through or close to Spencer 
met with failure but gained a promise of con- 
sideration for Spencer in future highway 
planning. 


On the whole, Spencer’s massive self-im- 
provement program went along swimming- 
ly—except for the pervasive presence in the 
village center of that obnoxious stagnant 
and polluted pond-marsh. Still known as 
Nichols Park Lake from its days as an abor- 
tive WPA project, it came first within the 
purview of Eino Alve’s Community Appear- 
ance Committee. It drew the attention, too, 
of Earl Richards’ Committee on Public Util- 
ities and Government Services, and of the 
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Recreation Committee led by Richard Rum- 
sey, the Chamber of Commerce president. 

Benefits were held to raise funds for the 
project. A well publicized door-to-door solic- 
itation of money brought in the astonish- 
ing sum of almost $12,000—in a town whose 
annual tax revenue amounts to about $47,- 
000.. The Committee estimates the use of 
donated and borrowed equipment thus far 
has been worth $23,000, and the volunteer 
labor, if hired at union rates, would have cost 
$99,600. (That's 25,876 man-hours at the 
prevailing wage-rate in Tioga County of $3.85 
an hour.) 

As Eino Alve's men and boys cleared away 
the trash, brush and high weeds, wonderful 
new ideas emerged for the creation of a mod- 
ern lake-and-park recreation area that could 
serve the needs not only of Spencer Town 
and Village but also those of Van Etten, three 
miles to the west, and Candor, eight miles 
east. It could fill the leisure hours of tod- 
dlers, school-children, teenagers, young 
adults, the not-so-young and the elderly. 
The dream became an obsession that over- 
whelmed the entire Township and even peo- 
ple beyond. 

A new committee was organized, called the 
Spencer Park Development Committee, to 
proceed with the establishment of a 27-acre 
park containing landscaped walks, picnic ta- 
bles, fireplaces for cookouts, modern play- 
ground equipment. It would have a one- 
acre islet in the center of the lake for nature 
study and a wild-bird refuge. A footbridge 
would connect the islet with the lake shore. 

Work was begun to drain and dredge the 
swamp and pond. Equipment of all kinds 
was borrowed or scrounged or improvised 
wherever it could be found. 

The Committee found a dilapidated, 40- 
year-old dredge pump in an abandoned sand 
and gravel pit. The Morris Centrifugal 
Pump Co., of Baldwinsville, contributed parts 
and know-how to put it in running order. 
Almanco, the local machine shop, trimmed 
a shaft for the dredge and helped in other 
ways. The Gates Rubber Co., in distant Syr- 
acuse, provided V-belts for the dredge engine. 

Agway donated posts on which traps were 
strung to catch fish and weeds that might 
clog the pumps, which were manned 24 hours 
a day by volunteers. Dozens of small boys, 
directed by fishing club members, trapped 
fish for removal to nearby Catatonk Creek. 

As the water leyel went down, about 50 
volunteers in four borrowed trucks labored 
over six weekends to haul 350 railroad ties 
donated by the Lehigh Valley line in Van 
Etten about 10 miles to the lake shore to be 
used as cribbing along the eastern edge. The 
cribbing was installed in two days. The 
Town Highway Department helped with the 
backfill. 

An Army Reserve unit located at Elmira in 
the next county, Co. B 464, Corps of Engi- 
neers, was invelgled into building the foot- 
bridge, which is supported by new telephone 
poles donated by the Western Counties Tele- 
phone Co. The Army also helped with 
blasting tree stumps, with bulldozing opera- 
tions and the tem use of a large 
truck—all in the cause of military training. 

Area farmers donated time, tractors, irri- 
gation pumps and piping. A local contrac- 
tor donated a bulldozer and a volunteer 
operator on weekends. Spencer Sales, the 
local Ford dealer, provided a wrecking crane 
and driver, to free mired equipment, and a 
truck to help remove abandoned auto Bulks. 
Simcoe’s Garage, the local McCulloch farm 
equipment dealer, donated brushcutters and 
a motorized weed-cutter. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Sea Scouts, Cub Scouts, Junior 
Grange members and just plain kids pitched 
in to help however they could. 

The committee and the townspeople feel 
they have just about exhausted local re- 
sources, & prerequisite condition for receiv- 
ing state or federal assistance with their 
park project. And they need outside assist- 
ance now. The work has gone just about as 
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far as it can be pushed by hand and with 
makeshift tools, Specifically, the loan of 
heavy equipment is needed, and technical 
help in detailed planning. And money for 
playground equipment and recreation facili- 
ties, rest rooms and such. 

“We're going to have picnic tables in that 
park this summer,” vowed Earl, “if I have 
to buy or build one myself.” 

The industrious people of Spencer dem- 
onstrated the maximum that local initiative 
can achieve, before federal help becomes 
necessary. 


Institute for Research on Poverty at the 
University of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the State of Wisconsin has a great tra- 
dition of germinating ideas which even- 
tually effect significant changes in our 
national life. The work presently being 
done by the Institute for Research on 
Poverty at the University of Wisconsin 
is very much a part of this tradition, and 
it is not unlikely that in the years im- 
mediately ahead we, in the body, will be 
considering the enactment into law of 
ideas presently being explored in the 
greatest detail by the distinguished 
scholars and experts who are associated 
with the institute. 

An article appearing in the February 
26 issue of the Wisconsin State Journal 
describes some of the advanced thinking 
being done at the institute, particularly 
as regards to so-called negative income 
tax. I am sure that many of my distin- 
guished colleagues will wish to read this 
account of what is being accomplished in 
the area of antipoverty research, and I, 
therefore, insert the article, entitled 
“Wation Looks to Institute Here,” at this 
point in the Recorp. 

NATION LOOKS TO INSTITUTE HERE 

The formal name is the Institute for Re- 
search on Poverty, but it really is a think 
factory. 

Its thought revolves around this nine-word 
charge from the federal government: 

“Inquire into the nature, causes, and cures 
of poverty.” 

It is probably the most ambitious effort of 
all time to do something about poverty. 

It has money—$1,649,000 for the first 21 
months. 

And it expects to have about $1 million a 
year for the next four years from its parent 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) where 
some of the top officials have come from that 
other celebrated think factory, the Rand 
Corp. 

The Institute is just getting started. Some 
30 University of Wisconsin professors are in- 
volved in projects. 

One of the most provocative areas it hopes 
to think about, for example, is the negative 
income tax. 

“A typical family of four, with one wage 
earner, would be given $2,000 by the federal 
government, whether he worked or not,” says 
Prof. Harold Watts, director of the institute. 

He has a hunch that it could cut welfare 
costs and provide an incentive for people on 
relief to work out their own financial salva- 
tions. 

“But I can't say that it is being accepted 
with open arms,“ he says wryly. 
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The University was chosen as home of the 
unique institute because of Wisconsin's Prof. 
Robert Lampman, who was one of 15 top 
economists on the staff of the Council of 
Economic Advisors of the President. Lamp- 
man became the Institute's first director but 
left a few months later on a University proj- 
ect in the Philippines. Prof, Watts has since 
been in charge. 

Offices are in the Social Sciences Bldg. 
Initial projects include such subjects as “Re- 
lationship between Community Structures 
and Welfare Services”; Wage Garnishments 
and Consumer Bankruptcies"; Dynamics of 
Income Distribution”; “Spatial Variations in 
Personal Income among U.S. Counties in 
1959," and “Selective Service: Its Operation, 
Effects, and Potential as an Instrument in 
the War of Poverty.” 

The negative income tax almost certainly 
will be an important subject of Institute 
study. 

“Probably the harshest tax of all those 
levied is the one we levy, in effect, upon the 
person on relief,” says Prof. Watts. 

“If he earns money above the welfare 
funds he is given, his welfare payments are 
reduced in the same amount.” 

“That amounts to a 100 per cent tax. 
which is heavier in percentage than the gov- 
ernment levies on the multi-millionaires.” 

The result is that the person on relief has 
no incentive to work. 

Under the negative income tax, everyone 
would be given a lump sum of money each 
year, whether he worked or not. 

“The government takes about one-third of 
my income in taxes each year,” says Prof. 
Watts. “Let's assume this is the general 
situation. 

“If a man doesn't work at all, he gets 
say—$2,000 for himself and his family—say 
three persons. He pays no taxes. 

“If he works at the rate of 2,000 hours & 
year for $1.50 an hour, the minimum he can 
get, that’s $3,000 more. He pays one-third of 
this in taxes, and has $2,000 left. With the 
$2,000 tax-free grant from the government, 
he now has $4,000. 

“And there has been an incentive for him 
to go out and work. 

“In the same way, the person who earns 
$6,000 would pay $2,000 to the government 
in taxes, keep $4,000 for himself and have 
$6,000 again by adding the $2,000 federal tax- 
free t.“ 

Where would the $2,000 payments come 
from? 

“Obviously the $2,000 figure was chosen as 
one easy to work with,” says Prof. Watts. 
“The actual figure would be set after a good 
many computations. 

“Basically, of course, money would be 
taken from the higher income levels and dis- 
tributed to the lower levels. Would it cost a 
great deal more to those in the higher levels? 
Not necessarily a great deal.” 

Whether the idea will work out theoreti- 
cally and finally be placed in practice— 
along with other ideas being worked upon by 
research professors—is a matter for conjec- 
ture. 7 


But in the past, ideas germinated in Wis- 
consin have changed the national pattern of 
life in many ways. 


- Times Beach Project in Buffalo, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today teamed up with my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. Dutskr], in introducing legis- 
lation calling for the Federal Govern- 
ment to turn over certain underwater 
lands off of Buffalo’s old Times Beach. 

The bill was introduced by Repre- 
sentative DuLsKI, its originator, on the 
Opening day of Congress this year. 

City officials have announced plans for 
the development of the beach into an 11- 
acre public recreation area with a swim- 

pool and cabanas—but they have 

not felt at liberty tu work on this project 

Until the city holds the undisputed title 

the nearly 52 acres of underwater 
lands off Times Beach. 

The two underwater parcels are owned 

the Federal Government, according to 
& title search undertaken by the Buffalo 
District Army Corps of Engineers last 
year. The shorelands adjoining them 
Were deeded to the city in 1952 by the 
General Services Administration. 

Because the Dulski bill stipulates that 
the underwater lands be used by the city 
of Buffalo in helping develop the recrea- 
tion area officials have in mind, I am es- 
becially anxious to see this bill passed 
during the 90th session of Congress. A 
Marina, baseball diamond, wading pool, 
and picnic area are also being considered 
for the Times Beach project, and I know 
these would be put to great use by the 
People of Buffalo. As we move ahead 
With our cleanup plan for Lake Erie, I 
look forward to the day when people will 
again swim in the waters off Times 
Beach without threat to their health. 


Communists on Campus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr, QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Month a very thought-provoking article 
appeared in the Johnson City (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle in regard to Commu- 
nists on our college campuses. 

I ask to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of my colleagues by inserting the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

COMMUNISTS ON CAMPUS 

“There are increasing signs Communist 
Party USA leaders have decided students to- 
day occupy the strategic position industrial 
Workers did in the 1930's,” write Ray Crom- 
ley of Newspaper Enterprise Association. 

“One sign of this,” he says, is the speed 
With which Communist professionals are 
Able to jump in to spark campus demonstra- 

Ons on a wide variety of issues—whether 
it's South Vietnam, the draft, ‘free speech’ 
on campus, ROTC training, ‘corporate power 
control’ of the universities or CIO activities.” 

The success of this technique is all too 
Clear, Protests“ become vehicles through 
Which the Communists gain a foothold. 

As Mr. Cromley emphasizes, the Commu- 
Nist leaders do not expect to turn these stu- 
dent associations into Red groups. They do 
hope to get a few of their men and women 
into key posts in a number of large student 
8toups so as to influence the course of 
8 these groups take in sensitive situa- 

ons, 


This infiltrating is usually achieved by the 
unists helping to form large loose 
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youth fronts on some particularly hot sub- 
ject. The Communist activists are usually 
hard workers. They can offer practical 
0 experlence. They get things 
done. Since they've been in on the ground 
floor in organizing the front, it is natural 
that they end up in key positions. 

The Communist youth leaders also jump 
in to start or help organize demonstrations, 
such as the University of California at 
Berkeley “free speech“ demonstrations. 
When the Communist activists secure posi- 
tions of leadership, they turn this publicity 
into enough votes to win campus offices. 

The Daily Worker brags, for example, that 
Communist Bettina Aptheker Kurzweil was 
“elected to office in the Berkeley student 
government with the largest vote ever re- 
corded there“ as a result of her activity in 
the University of California riots. 

Historically, in other countries, once 
Communists have infiltrated such groups, 
they’ve immediately set to work at destroy- 
ing any leaders who stand in their way, 
whether rightist or leftist. 

Fidel Castro, for example, built his original 
power base by moving in on the campus 
organizations when he was a student at the 
University of Havana. Once he and mem- 
bers of his group had moved in, they de- 
stroyed the other student leaders by personal 
attacks. 

The vast majority of students on Ameri- 
can college and university campuses are 
serious students. But a handful of extrem- 
ists numbering less than a half of one per 
cent on a campus can do a great deal of 
damage and raise a lot of dust if led by care- 
fully trained activists—and the Communists 
are nothing if not activists. 


Can the Poor and Plain of Face Win? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. Speaker, the 
technological era has reshaped the pat- 
tern of political campaigns and of politi- 
cal candidates, says Mr. William 
Rentschler, president of Stevens Candy 
Kitchens, Inc., Chicago, Ill., in his col- 
umn, “Viewpoint From Mid-America,” 
March 4, 1967. In the following story, 
Mr. Rentschler reveals the obstacles 
that confront the able and dedicated 
public servant who has no private wealth 
and is plain of face in making a bid for 
public office: 

He was a homely baby, but engaging even 
then, and his parents were poor as church- 
mice. 

He grew up a very plain man, maybe even 
ugly, with big, protruding ears, a wide gap 
between his front teeth, and the loping, awk- 
ward gait of an Ichabod Crane. But he was 
engaging still and possessed of bold opinions, 
deep commitment to his beliefs, and the 
urge somehow to serve his fellow man. 

He became a school teacher. He married 
and had children. He moved on to teach 
history and a bit of economics in a small 
college. He captivated his students and made 
the dusty past come alive to them. He had 
the rare ability to bring the present into 
focus by drawing on the lessons of history. 
He breathed fire into his lectures, and his 
circle of influence expanded quite rapidly. 

It was inevitable that one day he would 
enter the political areana. After a bruising 
battle with a lacklustre incumbent, hé was 
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elected by a slender margin to a seat in the 
state legislature. 

It was a rugged, continuing struggle to 
make ends meet, but somehow he scratched 
along and kept his family together and his 
own head above water. 

He began to make a name for himself, 
and he was elected to three- more terms 
from his relatively safe district. His pungent, 
often controversial statements earned him 
reams of newspaper copy and growing in- 
fluence in the affairs of the state. 

When his party began to cast about for 
a candidate for governor, his name entered 
frequently into the speculation, and a small 
but insistent clamor arose for the young 
legislator to get into the race. 

And so he was confronted by crisis. 

He was forced to look hard at his personal 
situation; to take a careful, realistic inven- 
tory of his assets and liabilities; to make the 
agonizing decision that could project him 
into national prominence or relegate him to 
a measure of local fame. 

The balance in his savings account, shrink- 
ing steadily since he first took office, was 
down to $5,500. He had another $11,000 in 
listed common stocks, the modest residue 
from his grandfather's estate. He was almost 
solely dependent on his fairly meager legis- 
lative salary, plus part-time teaching jobs, 
to maintain his growing family. 

Here is a man the nation clearly needs 
in public life. 

Which way should he turn? 

This situation is strictly hypothetical, but 
all too typical. 

Can a man like this—able, dedicated, en- 
gaging, but poor and plain of face—be elected 
to high office, like governor or U.S. Senator, 
from a major state in this seventh decade of 
the 20th century? 

Highly unlikely. 

Or could a latter-day Abraham Lincoln 
win his way to the White House in 1968? 

Probably not. 


Stewart Alsop, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, goes even further: “There are 
very few ugly politicians left,” he says, “and 
soon there will be none... . To have any 
chance of being elected to high office from 
a big state in the television era, a man must 
be either rich in his own right, or willing to 
be beholden to rich men. The poor poli- 
tician . . . will soon be as extinct as the 
ugly politician. .. .” 

Increasingly, politics at the highest level is 
the private preserve of the man with bottom- 
less moneybag, flashing what teeth, disarm- 
ingly sincere grin, resonant “radio an- 
nouncer” voice, and the assorted virtues of 
an Eagle Scout. 

If this be so—and all the evidence points 
this way—the very essence of the American 
concept of a people's government has some- 
how been destroyed. 


The Relevance of National Patriotism in 


an Emerging Era of International 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing essay written by Miss Judith Wamp- 
ler, a freshman student at Huntington 
College, won first place and a cash award 
in the patriotism essay contest spon- 
sored by the Washington Banquet Com. 
mittee of the college. 7 
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Mr. Dan Hammel, assistant professor 
of English, selected the winning essay. 
Miss Wampler's essay will be submitted 
to the Freedom Foundation of Valley 
Forge, Pa., to compete for the Founda- 
tion’s annual awards which honor citi- 
zens regardless of race, creed, or eco- 
nomic status, for outstanding efforts to 
improve public understanding and ap- 
preciation of the basic constitutional 
rights, freedoms and corresponding re- 
sponsibilities inherent in the American 
way of life, through the things they do, 
write, or say. 

The essay follows: 

Tue RELEVANCE OF NATIONAL PATRIOTISM IN 
Era or INTERNATIONAL 


Iam an American, I am part of the great- 
est nation on earth and part of the leader of 
“the free world. Thousands have died to ob- 
tain what I so luckily possess—freedom. 

The future should seem bright to me, since 
America offers so many advantages; but Iam 
worried. I am concerned about my world 
and my nation and about how they will affect 
me. 

I cannot be certain that the world will be 
here five years or even five days from now. 
Man may destroy himself with his own mirac- 
ulous discoverles. Confilcts flare all over the 
ever-shrinking globe as the red cancer of 
communism slowly consumes the world. 
Overpopulation threatens mankind with an- 
nilhilation by starvation. Poverty, even 
found too frequently In our own affluent so- 
ciety, is the norm for most of the world. 

I would like to turn my back on the war in 
Viet Nam, the hunger in India, the hatred in 
Red China, and the conflicts in Africa; but I 
can't. My world is too small, and today the 
problems of one nation affect the entire 
world. “Isolationism” is a dream of the past. 
My fellow Americans and I are our brothers’ 
keepers; we must be to survive. 

But can the blind lead the blind? We 
talk about helping the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world, but who are we to help? 
Our own land is torn by racial strife. Our 
fellow Americans commit suicide by taking 
overdoses of pills and by smoking themselves 
to a slow cancerous death. The problems of 
our blighted cities are mushrooming faster 
than the population. We have enough prob- 
lems right here at home without worrying 
about the rest of the world. How can we 
help ourselves and all of mankind? 

We, as free Americans, have the opportu- 
nity many in the world today do not have. 
We are free to find the real answer to our, 
and the world's problems. We have the Free- 
dom to find Christ. Only He can really 
remedy the source of our problems, for only 
Christ can change men's hearts. Only Christ 
Can cast out the hatred that divides men 
and nations and fill men's hearts with a type 
of loye that compels them to help their 
neighbors regardless of their skin color. 

I realize that the Answer I propose will 
never work, for the World will never fully 
accept Christ and allow Him to help. But 
just because a child won't take the medicine 
that will cure him doesn't mean that his 
mother can find another medicine that will 
taste better and still do the job. There is 
no other answer. Men will look, talk, and 
bargain until the world ends, seeking for 
a way, for a truth, and for life. But only 
Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

If there is only one medicine which can 
save her child, a mother will do everything 
in her power to persuade her child to take 
that medicine. But what are we, as free 
Christian Americans, doing to persuade the 
people of the world or even our roommates 
to accept the Answer to their problems? 
Oh, bow can we remain isolationists when 
we haye the Answer for the world? Let us 
shout the good news from the house tops, 
sing it from the plains, cry it from the 
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mountains. Christ, the Son of God, has died 
for us, now lives for us, and wants to help us. 

Let us pledge ourselves to Him and then 
to the free land He has given to us so that 
we can help our dying world. 


Laos Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished columnist, Joseph Alsop, has 
been reporting recently on the situation 
in Laos 5 years after the Geneva Accord 
of 1962, which was negotiated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues two of these recent columns 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 10, 1967, and March 13, 1967. 
One of the columns has been altered 
slightly to conform to the rules of the 
House. 

The articles follow: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S FORESIGHT 

VIENTIANE, Laos.—Besides infiltrators in 
transit to South Vietnam, there are now 
close to 50,000 North Vietnamese troops and 
troop-support personnel in Laos. Yet, under 
the Geneva Accord signed in 1962, Hanoi 
promised early and complete withdrawal of 
North Vietnamese from Laos. 

Under the same accord, Laos was to have 
a three-cornered government of nationalist, 
neutralists and Communists. In fact the 
government of nationalists and neutralists, 
wisely and courageously led by Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, has been forced to carry on 
& permanent civil war against the Com- 
munist Pathet Lao. 

One might think, then, that the Geneva 
Accord, negotiated by Averell Harriman at 
the direction of President Kennedy, had been 
an all-time diplomatic dead- bust. 

As anyone can see, this accord is most 
emphatically not what it has been claimed 
to be by some of the cronies of the late 
President's brother, Sen. Robert Kennedy. 
Any Vietnamese settlement modeled on this 
accord about Laos will merely be a concealed 
surrender. 

Yet President Kennedy, as related in the 
last report in this space, by no means saw 
the Geneva Accord as a true settlement of 
the affairs of Laos. He saw it, rather, as a 
kind of holding action, which would serve 
well enough until the future of this part of 
the world was determined in “the main 
theater,” as he described South Vietnam. 

Viewed in this very special light, the re- 
sults of the 1962 accord have amply proven 
President Kennedy's foresight. For the 
makeshift arrangements produced by the 
Accord has permitted the Laotlans to make 
very significant progress. 

By far the most important of these ar- 
rangements was the eleyation of the neu- 
tralist leader, Prince Souvanna Phouma, to 
the Prime Ministership. This wise head of 
the junior branch of the Laotian Royal 
House has proved to be both national- 
minded and extremely practical, 

At the outset, he no doubt believed that 
he could manage the kind of three-cornered 
government that was envisioned at Geneva. 
To this day, he still keeps ostentatiously 
open the cabinet places allotted to the 
Pathet Lao. But when the Lao Commu- 
nists-showed they regarded the three-cor- 
nered government as a mere instrument for 
a complete Communist takeover, Prince 
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Souvanna squarely and promptly faced the 
facts. 

From that moment, civil war has been 
continuous in Laos, with the nationalists 
and the neutralists united against the Com- 
munists. Nor has this been the unmiti- 
gated misfortune that you might suppose; 
for the Communist threat has by stages 
given birth to something like true national 
unity among all the non-Communists. 

One important stage was the exile of the 
all-or-nothing -nationalist leader. Gen. 
Phoumi Nosavan. Another, more recent stage 
was the ejection from the country of the 
self-intoxicated mneutralist military com- 
mander, Gen. Kong Le (after a French secret 
service intrigue with incomparable elements 
of gaminess, including a rich dose of sex) 

Before long, the nationalist and neutralist 
armed forces should be successfully merged 
in a single national army. Long since, mean- 
while, the hold on the countryside of the 
Communist Pathet Lao, which resulted solely 
from terrorism, began to be broken through- 
out the 60 per cent of Laos controlled by 
Prince Souvanna’s government, 

In this main part of Laos, the Communists, 
who once ranged up to the outskirts of 
Vientiane, are now left with no more than 
tiny pockets in remote areas; and these 
pockets are being progressively liquidated. 
Real progress has also been made econom- 
ically, administratively and in many other 
ways. 

No serious attempt has been made, how- 
ever, to break the Communist hold on their 
two main areas of full control—the part of 
southeastern Laos through which the Ho 
Chi Minh trail now runs and the most 
northerly provinces, including the Plain of 
Jars. These are too heavily occupied by 
North Vietnamese troops. (Without the 
North Vietnamese, the Pathet Lao could 
hardly hold their areas for more than a few 
months.) 

Yet it is reasonable to hope that if and 
when the North Vietnamese are forced to 
withdraw from South Vietnam, the Laotians 
will also get back these lost parts of their 
country. 

And if that happens, President Kennedy's 
foresight will be proven to the hilt, 

LAOS AND THE NEW LEFT 

VIENTIANE, Laos. Very shortly after the 
signature of the Geneva Accord on Laos In 
1902, it became glaringly clear that the 
Hanol war planners had no intention of 
keeping their promise to withdraw their 
invasion force from this small country. 
Measures were therefore taken to aid the Lao 
people to maintain their independence, 

The first requirement was to insure enough 
alr transport capability to supply the Zan- 
Communist forces in this country. 

Today, two private companies, employing 
pilots willing to undertake near-combat duty 
for liberal pay, are operating here in Laos. 
Air America and Continental airlines now 
supply the Nationalist and Neutralist forces 
wherever they are engaged with the enemy: 
they are the sole lifeline of the more ad- 
vanced and exposed posts, and they keep 
alive the strong guerrilla movement behind 
the enemy lines. 

This guerrilla movement, too, had existed 
pre- Geneva. Transfer of the guerrillas from 
their mountain fastnesses in the northern 
provinces was at first planned; but once 
again, expansion and reinforcement of the 
guerrilla effort was begun as soon as it was 
piain the North Vietnamese promises were 
worthless. 


The guerrillas are mainly Meo tribespeople, ° 


brave hillmen expert in ambush. In the 
north, especially in Sam Neua Province, they 
are now everywhere. ‘Their attacks on the 
Communist supply lines constitute a heavy 
handicap to the North Vietnamese and Pa- 
thet Lao troops. 

Finally, the patterns missing piece was 
overtly supplied in 1964. In that year, under 
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pressure of a sharp enemy offensive, the 
Prime Minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
requested that American Air Force planes fly 
“aerial reconnaissance” in Laos—which really 
meant close air support. 

This air effort is now strongly supplement- 
ed, it must be added, by the pilots of the 
Royal Lao Air Force who use T-28 trainers 
as mini-bombers. In these ways, the inde- 
Pendence of the Lao people has thus far been 
assured 


All this is well known in every forelgn of- 
fice in the world, if not among the general 
Public in America, There is no news, in 
truth, in the facts summarized above. They 
are worth setting forth at this time only for 
3 reason having nothing to do with 

08. 

In brief, the air transport and, guerrilla- 
Support efforts, so vital to the future of 
Laos, are CIA enterprises carried on by the 
Tequest of the Lao government. And there 
äre reasons to believe that the CIA role in 
Laos is due to become the subject of another 
“New Left" expose, like the one which has 
Just caused such a meaningless row. 

Perhaps the expose will arouse the emo- 
tions of some virtuous young people “who do 
NOt remember the second World War or 

ea“ —the young people whom a Senator 
Stems to think should become, in some de- 
Bree, the arbiters of American policy. 

But it must be noted, in the first place, 
that President Kennedy, who very clearly re- 
membered the second World War and Korea, 

w all about these measures and fully au- 
thorized every one of them. And it must be 
noted in the second place that these measures 
have produced the precise results that Presi- 
dent Kennedy hoped for. 

To be sure, they have neither won the war 

Laos, nor have they carried the main bur- 
dien of the war, The real burden of the war 

been carried by the Lao people, And the 

People have made enormous progress in 
last few years, under Prince Souvanna 
uma's leadership. 

Even in 1962, the Laotians were still, in 
zome sense, refugees from history, half un- 
Willing to face up to history's grim intrusion 
in their midst in the form of North Vietnam- 
ese invaders. Now. however, the Lao armed 
forces are regularly giving a very good ac- 
Count of themselves against the North Viet- 

units, which do almost all the fight- 
Ing for the other side, More important still, 
these last years have given birth to a grow- 
ag sense of nationhood. As the Pathet Lao 
have been first repulsed, and then rolled back 
& bit, hope for the future has grown here. 
In Laos today, indeed, you can all but see a 
small nation coming into being—for Laos as 
the French left {t was not a true nation. 

Without the measures summarized above, 
Done of this could have happened. But no 
doubt, this will be another cause for indigna- 
tion among all those young people who do 
not remember the Second World War or 
Korea. 


Tax Exemption for College Tuition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of few legislative proposals which have 
Teceived such consistent and enthusias- 

support from the taxpayers over the 
years, yet such a complete cold shoulder 
from the Congress, as has the proposal 
5 provide tax exemption for college tui- 
on. 
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I have introduced and reintroduced 
this legislation during the seven Con- 
gresses in which I have served. Not 
once has the considering committee 
shown a flicker of interest in it. I have 
reintroduced my bill, which this Con- 
gress bears the number H.R. 884, in the 
hope that the 90th Congress will see its 
enactment. 

As automation replaces skilled hands 
in industry, as the business world be- 
comes increasingly computerized and 
complex, as demands for specialized serv- 
ices grow, as even farming becomes 2 
highly technicalized science, a college 
diploma is an essential passport to per- 
sonal success in America. 

Only two out of five of our college 
graduates presently enroll in college. Of 
the three not going on to a higher educa- 
tion, some experts say that two were de- 
terred because of lack of finances. 

In a society which finds it necessary to 
créate, at tremendous expense to the tax- 
payers, a Job Corps, a Youth Corps and 
other federally financed programs to en- 
courage educational pursuits, it is strange 
that Congress continues to ignore a sim- 
ple and effective method of assisting all 
who wish to go on to a higher education. 

I have heard more spontaneous expres- 
sion favoring this type of educational as- 
sistance than I have ever heard in favor 
of Federal grants, scholarships or loans, 
with the restrictions and qualifications 
they involve. 

My bill, H.R. 884, not only provides 
that tuition fees paid by a student or his 
family would be deductible for income 
tax purposes, but also the cost of text- 
books, laboratory fees, and other items 
essential to scholastic work. I am con- 
vinced that enactment of this bill would 
in many cases spell the difference be- 
tween a high school diploma and a col- 
lege degree for countless promising young 
people. 

I am most hopeful that H.R. 884 will 
receive early consideration and approval. 
Its enactment is long overdue. 


The 49th Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker— 


Know ye that ye will never be happy if 
the Muscovites rule over ye. 


Thus spoke Kastus Kalinouski, a great 
national hero beloved by the Byelorus- 
sian people, in 1864 before he died on the 
gallows for his treason. 

Since the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury; the courageous people of this cap- 
tive nation have struggled to preserve 
their national identity. Byelorussian 
history is marked by numerous border 
wars and bloody uprising against would- 
be conquerors. Each time, gallant Byel- 
orussian patriots sacrificed their lives 
for their ideals, demonstrating, always, 
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the will of the people to freedom and to 
their right of national independence. 

The overthrow of the hated czars of 
Russia in 1917 inspired the people of 
Byelorussia with new hope, and the na- 
tionalist movement grew strong. On 
March 25, 1918, the Executive Committee 
of the First Byelorussian National Con- 
gress proclaimed the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic. A national constitution 
was put in force guaranteeing freedom 
of speech and assembly, liberty of con- 
science, inviolability of person and home, 
and equality of all citizens under law. 
Yet this dream of nationalism, now ful- 
filled, was tragically short lived. 

In that same year, the strength of the 
new republic was crippled by German 
forces still in Byelorussian territory. 
The Germans had signed a peace treaty 
with Russia and were hostile to the idea 
of Byelorussian independence. Before 
the Germans left, they disarmed the 
Byelorussian Army. A war with Poland 
at the same time proved the final death 
blow to independence. Again the Byel- 
orussian people were victims of Russian 
imperialism, this time by the Soviets 
whose very act of revolution against the 
ezars had enabled the people to declare 
their independence. Now the Soviets 
seized the territory of Byelorussia and 
subjected the wretched people to Soviet 
domination, 

After World War I, the Communist 
government promised the Byelorussian 
people an independent existence while 
the Soviet state began its ruthless under- 
mining of the nationalist forces. Thou- 
sands of Byelorussian people, including 
political leaders, prominent educators, 
members of the intelligentsia, and in- 
nocent citizens were seized and deported 
or executed, After World War II, these 
oppressed people suffered more violent 
outrages at Soviet hands as masses were 
murdered or sent to labor camps in Si- 
beria on the false accusation that they 
had supported Nazi imperialism. 

Still, the zealous resistance of these 
people to subjugation, begun seven cen- 
turies ago endures, and will, so long as 
mankind holds fast his belief in free- 
dom. The 1918 constitution of the Byel- 
orussian Democratic Republic embodied 
rights which men all over the free world 
hold most dear—freedom of individual 
conscience, freedom of nations, freedom 
of religion. In these beliefs the citizens 
of the United States are one with the 
Byelorussian people, and today we offer 
a heartfelt salute to these courageous 
people, that the force of liberty for all 
mankind shall stand. 
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Bland Bondage in the Civil Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 

bruary 20 and 27, 1967, the Nation 
Magazine published scathing indict- 
ments of the U.S. Civil Service in articles 
entitled “Washington's Bland Bondage,” 
and “Rebels on the Potomac,” written by 
Mr. Robert G. Sherrill. Both articles 
Were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 9, 1967, on page H2527. 

On February 27, the Chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, Mr. John 
W. Macy, Jr., addressed a letter to the 
€ditor of the Nation, answering the alle- 

ations contained in Mr. Sherrill's 

articles. 

In order to present both sides of this 
Controversy, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Macy's letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


45 follows: 
Feunvary 27, 1967. 
Mr, Carey MCWILLIAMS, 
Editor, The Nation, the Nation Associates, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Drax Mr. McWrLLImMs: Some writers never 
let the facts stand in the way of a good story; 
Your Robert Sherrill is one of this vanishing 

. I have seldom seen such a shocking 
example of irresponsible reporting as Sher- 
Aus sensationalized and distorted account 
Of the “bland bondage” he alleges to exist in 
Civil service (The Nation, February 20). 

I am distressed at reading this article in 
your magazine. As a long-time liberal I have 
looked upon The Nation as a sound and re- 
sponsible voice in behalf of human rights and 
Civil Mberties. It is always disappointing to 
have longstanding favorable impressions de- 
stroyed by a lack of respect for the facts and 
& failure to verify one-sided claims. It will 
be eciticult for me to read with any confidence 
any further reporting by Mr. Sherrill. Ionly 

that his performance in this case is not 
representative of the writing on other pages 
Of The Nation. 7 

A comprehensive point-by-point commen- 
tary on Sherrill’s myths and the facts in each 
Case would take too much of your space and 
my time, so let me limit myself to those inci- 
Gents involving the Civil Service Commis- 
Son's personnel investigations activities, 

I. Sherrill says a young Ph. D. “was asked 
to explain his presence, eight years previous- 
ly, at a couple of meetings held by the Labor 
Youth League and by the Student Socialist 
Society in Philadelphia . . Though he was 
Cleared, he packed up his Ph, D. and quit in 
S rage.” The fact is the man told us he had 
decided to resign for professional and scien- 
tific reasons many weeks before receiving our 
Interrogatory. He asked for rapid disposi- 
ton of our investigation so as not to resign 
With a mark on his name. Our decision was 
favorable to him; his resignation was effec- 
tive several weeks later, 
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2. Sherrill cities the case of a young woman 
who was “invited to attend (she wasn't ac- 
cused of attending) a forum sponsored by 
the Socialist Workers Party of Philadelphia” 
ahd of “being on the mailing list of the So- 
cialist Party.” 

He admits the fact that in the young wom- 
an's formative years her parents and other 
close relatives were notorious and active 
members of the Communist Party and that 
some of her activities had reflected possible 
influence of these family members. Con- 
trary to the implication in Mr. Sherrill's 
article, we did not ask her to give an “ex- 
pose of her whole family”—rather we re- 
cited their extensive communist activity and 
asked her to explain the nature and extent 
of her support thereof. 

3. In citing the case of William X, Sher- 
rill says the “super-patriotism of the Civil 
Service Commission drives it into comical- 
ly embarrassing corners.” Mr. X was charged 
with having falsified his application when he 
stated he had never been a member of the 
Communist Party, which Sherrill calls “a 
bizarre accusation considering X's back- 
ground.” He then implies that because X 
was employed by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for seven years, the 
charge of membership in the Communist 
Party was ridiculous. On the contrary, the 
alleged membership was well established. 
Because of the remoteness in time of this 
activity, the original adverse finding was re- 
yersed by our Board of Appeals and Re- 
yiew. 

4, Sherrill charges the Commission “has so 
keen an interest in the amours of its em- 
ployees that it will, if necessary, act as 
matchmaker to deliver its wards from a sin- 
Tul life.” He supports this with a colored 
account of a young woman who was warned 
“that she would be fired if she didn't come 
up with a very good explanation for having 
spent a weekend in a Virginia motel with 
her boy friend.” 

The fact is that the Commission came 
into the case only when the employing 
agency requested an investigation of her ar- 
rest on charges of destruction of property 
and cohabitation as the climax of that 
“weekend.” Moreover, the tone of Mr. Sher- 
rill's statement is in no measure justified by 
the language actually used by the Commis- 
sion. In transmitting the interrogatory to 
to the employee, it was stated: “Your ap- 
pointment to the above position was made 
subject to investigation to determine your 
suitability for that position. We invite your 
comments or explanation on the information 
in the attached statement which was dis- 
closed by this investigation.” 

5. We are unable to identify the fifth case 
cited in the article, allegedly involving a 
former Presbyterian minister. 

6. The last case cited the Scott case which 
is now pending appellate court action. Sher- 
rill alleges that the Commission released in- 
formation in this case to the county of 
Fairfax, Virginia. He is in error. The shoe 
was on the other foot; the county provided 
the Commission with some information. 

This should be enough to demonstrate that 
Sherrill is not the most careful of reporters. 
Let's hope he is more accurate in later in- 
stallments of his sensational series. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. Macy, Jr. 


Chairman. 
PS.—I have just read installment No. 2 
and found the hope expressed in the last 


paragraph of my letter to be a futile one— 
Mr. Sherrill has kept clean his record for 
playing fast and loose with the facts, 


Statement of Hon. M. C. Botha, South 
African Minister of Bantu Administra- 
tion and Development, to the Chiefs 
and Headmen of the Ovambo Nation at 
Oshakati, Ovamboland, South-West 
Africa, March 21, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, our 
present administration has published so 
much and spoken so frequently about 
how the Bantu, the native people of 
South Africa, are treated with such lack 
of consideration, that it is quite interest- 
ing to find an article where the South 


` African Minister of Bantu Administra- 


tion and Development meets with the 
chiefs and headmen of the Ovambo Na- 
tion and deals with them even on a more 
friendly basis than I find our Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs deals with our 
native population. The statement which 
the Honorable M, C. Botha made on 

March 21 to this native group in South- 

West Africa follows: 

STATEMENT Mave pY Hon. M. C. BOTHA, SOUTH 
AFRICAN MINISTER OF BANTU ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT, TO THE CHIEFS 
AND HEADMEN OF THE OvaMBO NATION 
AT OSHAKATI, OVAMBOLAND, SOUTH-WEST 
Arnica, Marcy 21, 1967 
I am happy to greet you today for we are 

no strangers. You wiil recollect that five 

months ago I also met you here. I am glad 

to know that everything is well here and I 

assure you that this visit of mine is also in 

your interest. 

I greet you on behalf of the Prime Minister 
of the Republic of South Africa, who has sent 
me to you. He sends his best wishes and 
those of his Government, because it is their 
desire that you shall progress and live on 
friendly terms with us in South Africa and 
with your other neighbours. 

As in the case of previous visits by the 
Minister and other representatives of the 
Government, my present visit is also proof of 
the Republican Government's solicitude for 
the welfare of your people. The Government 
is eager to render you assistance and service, 
wherever possible, on a basis of consultation 
and cooperation. I have visited you several 
times during the past few years. I have on 
every occasion remarked on the great prog- 
ress: more buildings, more efficient hospital- 
ization, increased school facilities, better and 
more roads, extended water services, expan- 
sion of business, and so forth. 

But the Prime Minister also sends his 
reply and that of his Government to the re- 
quests to the former Prime Minister, the late 
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Dr. Verwoerd, which emanated from you in 
Ovamboland. 

You will recollect that in the last few 
years requests came to the Government of 
the Republic from Ovamboland, from chiefs, 
headmen, teachers, ministers of religion, 
nurses and others. These requests were two- 
fold—namely visits which you wished to pay 
to the Republic and then matters which re- 
late to the development of your people and 
your area. 

As regards the visits, the wish was met for 
two organized visits by people from here. 
They were paid to the Republic and to 
Bantu areas in the Republic. 

Regarding the development of your people 
and your area, our Government is insistent 
that there should be continual progress. It 
is known to you that the Government ap- 
pointed a strong Commission of Enquiry 
under the Chairmanship of the late Mr. F. H. 
Odendaal and that the Commission made 
valuable proposals in regard to progressive 
development in all the different spheres of 
your peoples way of life. 

It must be realized that our Government's 
policy of independent development for each 
people is a live and growing policy. For this 
reason there can be no stagnation in the 
sphere of agriculture, of health, of education, 
of self-government and in all the other im- 
portant fields. You are aware of the im- 
provements that have been effected here 
in the past. You will remember that during 
my last visit I told you of the services being 
undertaken and envisaged here in Ovambo- 
land. 

Your process of development should there- 
fore continue and to ensure this the Re- 
publican Government Is willing to contribute 
its full share. 

In fact a comprehensive plan has been 
prepared providing for the expenditure in 
Ovamboland over the next five years of ap- 
proximately R30,600,000 by my Department 
alone on stock breeding, fencing, water af- 
fairs, electricity, towns, buildings, roads, air- 
ports, economic affairs, education, ambu- 
lance and welfare services. 

With regard to self-government you will 
recall that the Republican Government has 
promised to assist your people in their prog- 
ress towards that goal. A few years ago my 
predecessor, in an address here in Ovambo- 
land, envisaged such development for you, 
and the previous Prime Minister, Dr. Ver- 
woerd, also expressed this view on several 
occasions, The Government of the Republic 
is of the opinion that you are now in a posi- 
tion to make important advances towards 
self-government. 

The message which the Prime Minister, 
Mr. B. J. Vorster, now sends to you, is a 
clear message—namely that he and his Gov- 
ernment want to assist you to advance in all 
spheres of your peoples development, in- 
cluding self-government. 

I would therefore like to explain the wider 
implications of this message to you. 

The right to self-determination is the 


differ from one national unit to another. 


you with information 
advise you, but you, yourselves will 
determine your system of self-gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps you will deem it essential that 


and for this reason you probably will wish 
system. 

In your self-government you may con- 
sider using your tribal authorities as a basis 
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from which higher authorities can be de- 
veloped. For instance, two or more tribal 
authorities can cooperate in a regional au- 
thority and community authorities can per- 
haps also be established. All these authori- 
ties together can form the highest govern- 
mental body for your people and area— 
namely the national authority with its own 
Legislative Council. Or should you consider 
that the national authority with its legisla- 
tive council should be directly above the 
tribal authorities, you may decide accord- 
ingly. These are details on which you may 
deliberate and decide afterwards. 

One very important matter which the Re- 
publican Government recommends to you, 
is that in your system of self-government you 
should include elected representatives in ad- 
dition to your traditional leaders and in a 
manner to be determined by yourself. In 
these modern times if is universally recog- 
nized that the members of each nation 
should, by means of the ballot, elect a pre- 
deterined number of representatives. You 
may then also allow members of your na- 
tional unit who periodically live and work 
far from the tribal area, to participate in the 
voting, 

It is also recommended that before you 
constitute a Legislative Council, there should 
be a joint body of a consultative nature, con- 
sisting of leaders and representatives of your 
people. This consultative body will be able 
to promote the joint interests of the different 
tribes and regions and will also pave the way 
for the Legislative Council. 

As part of the Legislative Council you will, 
of course, want an executive committee 
which will serve you like a Cabinet. 

It follows therefore that you will have to 
consider the establishment of departments 
to perform the work under the su- 
pervision of the executive committee. Your 
own people will work in the departments as 
Officials but if you do not have sufficient suit- 
able people of your own to perform the work, 
the Government will be prepared to assist 
you with the loan of white officials. Those 
of you who visited the Transkei, no doubt, 
saw there how white officials assist the Cab- 
inet and the Legislative Assembly. 

I do not want to go into too much detail 
in regard to the number of Departments and 
the work which may be allotted to each. 
There may, for example, be departments 
such as finance and economic development; 
agriculture and works; education; commu- 
nity affairs; justice. 

Each member of the executive committee 
could then, like a minister, be associated 
with a department and could supervise the 
implementation of the decisions of the execu- 
tive committee and the administration of his 
department. 

It goes without saying that administrative 
centres are necessary for the tribal, regional 
or community authorities and a Legislative 
Council. There are, of course, certain exist- 
ing bulldings in Ovamboland which can be 
used for these purposes. You will also have 
to decide on a suitable place for the seat of 
the national authority, the top body. Until 
such time as a suitable hall is available, you 
may use this convenient hall in which we are 
present now. You have now in broad terms 
heard the message of the Prime Minister and 
his Republican Government. 

I want to emphasize that these thoughts 
also apply to the other indigenous peoples 
of South West Africa with whom I am con- 
cerned. The various national units may, of 
course, deem certain, adjustments necessary 
to adapt the system of self-government to 
their particular circumstances, 

For each national unit there is a road 
ahead, a road of self-government, which 
leads to self-determination. This road can, 
with the help of the Republican Government, 
be paved and followed to its natural destina- 
tion, where every national unit can attain 
complete independence and determine its 
own future freely. It will then be able to 
decide whether it prefers to pursue its own 
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course as an independent nation, or 
whether it chooses to cooperate with other 
nations in some way or another. The choice 
Will be its own. It will depend solely on you 
and each other national unit whether you 
have the ability and are willing to do the 
work in order to reach your destination. 
Tam discussing important, indeed very im- 
portant, matters wtih you. I would like to 


know how you, the leaders, feel about this 


in general. And if you would like me to 
carry a message to the Prime Minister, I 
would gladly convey it—even if it be a pre- 
liminary message. But I do not want to 
press you to come to a hasty decision. 


The Consular Treaty—A Pact With the 
Devil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
ratification of the Consular Treaty last 
week, will in my opinion, raise serious 
doubts among the Communists about our 
resolve to persevere in our commitment 
in South Vietnam. What effect it will 
have on our fighting men there remains 
to be seen, but I feel they will react in a 
way similar to the response of the editors 
of the State newspaper in Columbia, S.C., 
who published an editorial on this sub- 
ject Sunday, March 19. The editorial is 
appropriately entitled “Pact With the 
Devil.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pact WITH THE DEVIL 


By a vote of 66-28, the U.S. Senate has 
ratified the Consular Treaty with the Soviet 
Union. 

“Surely it is one of the few times in his- 
tory that an exchange of sabotage outposts 
has been advertised as a method of improving 
international relations,” declared M. Stanton 
Evans indignantly in the National Review 
Bulletin when the Treaty was yet pending 
ratification, 

More than a year ago, President Johnson 
extended an invitation to Soviet Premier 
Kosygin to come and visit America. Subse- 
quently, he repeated the invitation twice, 

To date, there has been no formal reply, 
apart from Ambassador Dobrynin’s curt 
statement to the effect that a “meeting be- 
tween President Johnson and Premier 
Kosygin presents too many problems while 
the (Vietnam) war continues,” 

We wonder why the US. Senate could 
not have found courage enough to say, “A 
Consular Treaty with the Soviet Union pre- 
sents too many problems while the Vietnam 
war continues.” 

The Soviet Union is supplying North Viet- 
nam with rockets, missiles, machine guns, 
rifles, petroleum, field artillery, helicopters, 
ships, jets, a radar defense system, heavy 
construction equipment and bridge-bulld- 
ing materials.” (Did you catch that?— 
bridge-butlding materials.) 

Is there any senator who serlously be- 
lieves that a Consular Treaty will help 
shorten the Vietnam war? Have we not made 
other gestures of concillation—gestures that 
proved wholly futile? 

Senator Strom Thurmond has forcefully 
pointed out that Soviet consular officers or 
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employes cannot be arrested. They can 
travel at will throughout their consular 
region. They may carry inviolable diplo- 
matic luggage. They may transmit messages 
by radio. f 

Under present law, embassies may be 
entered by special court orders, or by pre- 
Sumed consent in case of fire. Under the 
Consular Treaty, the Soviets may name any 
Of 908 diplomats now resident in the U.S. 
to the privileges and immunities of a con- 
Sular officer, and their consulates may not 
be entered, even by fire or police officials. 

Since the Treaty was signed in June, 1964, 
the Soviet have not even made a token 
gesture of friendly intent toward America. 

Let it be noted, therefore, that once again 
We have broken faith with our men in serv- 
ice. They are stopping, with their bodies, 
bullets fired in Vietnam from “friendly” 
Weapons made in the US. S. R. 

Now that the Treaty has been ratified, we 
shall watch carefully for an early end to the 
War, But don't expect us to hold our breath. 


Medical Care in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much said and discussed with 
reference to medical assistance efforts in 
South Vietnam. The accompanying two 
articles by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., in the 
New York Sunday Times of March 12 
and March 19, give a fairly good rundown 
of his experience in the efforts to con- 
trol disease and civilian casualties in 
South Vietnam. I believe these two arti- 
Cles will be of interest to the general pub- 
lic as well as to my colleagues in the 

and insert them in the Rec- 
ORD: 
VierNam Tour, I—Reports or MANY CHIL- 

DREN BURNED BY AMERICAN NAPALM ARE 

CHALLENGED 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


Sarson, South Vietnam, March 9—For 
the last week this writer has been on an in- 
tensive tour of 20 Vietnamese civilian hos- 
Pitals from the 17th Parallel in the North to 
the Gulf of Siam in the South. 

The facilities visited ranged from an iso- 
lated dispensary serving the Montagnards 
in the highlands to large provincial civilian 
hospitals in the hottest combat areas. 

To many Americans, Vietnam is a distant 
and devastated country filled with children 
who have been burned by American napalm 
bombs. 

This picture simply is not true. 

The very nature of the fighting in Vietnam 
has made civilian casualties inevitable. 

From the beginning of the struggle, the 
Vietcong have continuously used terror tac- 
tics against civilians. 

As the military activities have become in- 
tensified the Vietcong have deliberately wiped 
out villages and mined busy roads. 

CAUGHT IN CROSSFIRE 


More and more civilians have been in- 
advyertently caught in the crossfire despite 
the very stringent precautions taken by the 
United States and Allied forces. 

Not even partial statistics on the number 
of civilian casualties were available until Jast 
November when the first nationwide hospital 
survey was held. 

Monthly surveys since indicate that, na- 
tionwide, approximately 15 per cent of all 
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hospital admissions are war casualties. The 
remaining 85 per cent are for disease and 
accidents. 

Certainly there are burned children and 
adults in Vietnam, 

This writer personally saw every burn case 
in the 20 hospitals he visited. Among them 
was not a single case of burns due to napalm 
and but two from phosphorus shells, 

There have been cases of severe burns from 
napalm but the numbers are not large in 
comparison to burns due to accidents. 

Of the scores of American physicians 
queried many had not seen a single case of 
burns due to napalm and others had seen but 
a single case. For every case of burns result- 
ing from war there are scores of cases of 
burns resulting from gasoline. 

Because of inflation the cost of fuel for 
cooking is very high. As a result, many Viet- 
numese farmers and villagers pilfer or buy 
stolen gasoline, They are inexperienced in 
its use and try to use it like kerosene. The 
results are tragic. 

A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


The percentage of war casualties in the 
population of a given hospital depends upon 
the intensity of military action in that area. 

The provincial hospital at Danang is a 
typical example. This is a 300-bed surgical 
hospital that had 700 patients at the time 
of the visit. 

The bulk of the surgical care ls given by a 
26-member team of American physicians, 
nurses and technicians. 

The hospital was particularly busy that 
morning as the prior weekend the Vietcong 
had used for the first time their largest mor- 
tars of the war, a Russian-made 140-mm. 
rocket, in an attack on the Danang air base, 
They missed the base but hit the nearby 
village of Apdo, 

Thirty-two civilians were killed and 60 
patients from this one attack had been ad- 
mitted to the hospital. Most had multiple 
compound fractures. 

The same weekend, a Vietnamese bus had 
hit a Vietcong land mine, causing 50 addi- 
tional hospital admissions. 

The latter is an almost daily occurrence 
in this war-torn country. 

For the month of February the medical 
and surgical hospitals in Danang had 1,661 
admissions of whom 468 were war casualties. 

Of these, 248 were presumed to have been 
caused by the Vietcong since they resulted 
from grenades, mortars, mines and booby 
traps, which are used by the Vietcong. 

Seventy-four of the casualties were pre- 
sumed to have been caused by United States, 
Vietnamese and allied action since they 
resulted from bombings, air strikes and 
artillery. 

Small arms fire, which could have origi- 
nated from either side, caused the remaining 
146 casualties. 

At a visit farther south the next day the 
picture was somewhat different as United 
States, Vietnamese and allied troops were on 
the offensive. 

The city was Quinohn, where the 400-bed 
hospital was being aided by a medical team 
from New Zealand. The hospital had 600 
patients for its 400 beds. 

One-third, or 200, were casualties. 
the figures were reversed, 

For the month of February, the Vietcong 
were presumed to have caused 59 casualties 
and the allies 102 with the remainder of un- 
determined origin. Significantly, however, 
of the 200 casualties only 20 were children. 

The next day among the stops was the 
resort city of Dalat, the former summer capi- 
tal, in a mountain setting reminiscent of 
North Carolina. 

Since there has been no fighting in Dalat, 
traditionally, there was not a single casualty 
in the hospital. But at Tayninh in the III 
Corps area just farther south the following 
day the situation was again different. The 
provincial hospital had 300 beds but 600 
patients. 


Here 
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At the time of the visit 17 fresh casualties 
arrived as a result of a bus hitting a Vietcong 
land mine. 

Nine Vietnamese civilians were killed, and 
a 6-year-old child, one of the 17 casualties 
taken to the hospital, died as we entered 
the emergency room. 

Despite this tragic incident casualties con- 
stituted only 10 per cent of the patient load. 

With the present level of United States 
and allied medical assistance, Vietnam is 
barely able to cope with its noncasualty 
medical problems. 

It cannot give prompt, modern, Utesaving 
services to all of its casualties. Within its 
resources and with the aid of the United 
manaa and allied teams it does remarkably 
well. 

Vietnam needs and welcomes all of the 
medical assistance it can get. from any 
source, 

The increased tempo of the allied military 
action has caused increased casualties. It 
has resulted in increased terroristic attacks 


by the Vietcong. 


Last weekend the town of Baclieu in the 
delta was hit by 30 rounds of mortar shells 
one night and 40 the following night. 

The first night the Vietcong fire was di- 
rected toward the dependents’ quarters of 
Vietnamese troops. The second night the 
firing was indiscriminate. That night there 
were two direct hits on the pediatric ward of 
the hospital. 

One child was killed and seven others 
critically wounded. 

In another ward at Cantho there was a 
beautiful 5-year-old girl who had lost both 
legs at the knees. When the Vietcong raided 
her village the men fied and the women and 
children hid in their homes. As the Vietcong 
left the village they threw grenades into 
the homes, 

These are stories that can be repeated over 
and over and over. They happen every day. 


CARE FOR CASUALTIES 


Care for the overwhelming majority of 
these casualties should be and must be given 
with our help in Vietnam. 

As the Committee of Responsibility has 
proposed, some of the extremely difficult 
long-term cases requiring extensive plastic 
reconstructive surgery can be brought to the 
United States. From observations on this 
mission their numbers fortunately are not 
large. 

Of the burns cases this writer saw no more 
than 5 per cent require plastic surgery. The 
ald of nearby non-Communist countries can 
be sought in meeting some of the problems. 

After seeing for himself and talking with 
innumerable Vietmamese, American and 
allied medical specialists this writer has come 
to five major conclusions. 

First, the load of casualties superimposed 
on the already overburdened Vietnamese hos- 
pitals is unbelievable. The entire system 
would have collapsed had it not been for the 
assistance of the United States and other 
non-Communist nations. Under the present 
system the Vietnamese cannot meet the ad- 
ditional load of increased casualties. 

Second, this growing burden can be met 
only by increased United States and allied 
assistance, most of which should be given 
on the spot in Vietnam. 

Third, Vietnam should and does welcome 
assistance in meeting its casualty problems 
from any source. 

Fourth, the picture that has been painted 
by some in the United States of large num- 
bers of children burned by napalm in Viet- 
nam is grossly exaggerated. The major prob- 
lems are severe orthopedic injuries, com- 
pound fractures and the complications of 
infections. 

Fifth, the American and Allied forces are 
causing civilian casualties but these are 
unpreventable in this type of conflict and 
are not nearly so great as the killing and 
wounding of civilians by the Vietcong. 
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CIVILIAN CASUALTIES 


All wars are cruel, but this war Is especially 
so. Unfortunately, in spite of all that we 
do to avoid civilian casualties, they do occur. 

Also unfortunately the Vietcong use the 
tactics of terror on the civilian population. 

There is one thing, however; that we in 
the United States cam do. We can supply 
whatever it takes to provide the services nes- 
essary to heal the wounds, however inflicted. 

(This is the first of a series of two articles.) 


Vietnam Tour, II—Errecrs OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL EFFORT ON HEALTH SERVICE AND 
DISEASE ASSAYED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM —Last Sunday this 
column was devoted to a report of personal 
observations of civilian war casualties in 
South Vietnam. 

War casualties present a tremendous med- 
ical problem but as was pointed out last 
Sunday, such casualties constitute less than 
15 per cent of the patient load in Vietnam's 
hospitals. 

The remaining 85 per cent are general med- 
ical and surgical problems. The case loads, 
however, have been swelled by the war- 
related problems of refugees and a greatly 
increased accident rate. 

In the 20 hospitals visited, from just south 
of the demilitarized zone in the north to the 
Gulf of Siam in the south, the medical wards 
were always visited last, as surgical patients 
receive first preference both in facilities and 
care. 

In these medical wards were patients in 
the terminal stages of tuberculosis who were 
sent home to die when the diagnosis was 
made. There were patients with perforated 
intestines from typhoid fever, with a mor- 
tality of 50 per cent. There were numerous 
cases of tetanus, primarily due to the appli- 
cation of animal dung to superficial wounds. 

ENORMITY OF PROBLEM 


Only by actually seeing these patients can 
one realize the enormity of problems of 
disease, problems that had been accepted for 
centuries. Now, with a taste of modern 
medicine and public health, the patients are 
no longer resigned to dying and they do not 
need to die. 

Responsibility for the medical care and 
health services to Vietnamese civilians lies 
with the Government of Vietnam. When the 
decision was made that the United States 
would substantially expand its military as- 
sistance in Vietnam, our Government recog- 
nized that it must also step up its material, 
logistical and technological support of medi- 
cal and health assistance for the civilian 
population. 

This assistance is provided by the Public 
Health Division of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development headed by Maj. Gen. 
James W. Humphreys, who is on loan to the 
ALD. from the Air Force. This year our 
Government is investing about $50-million 
in health activities for the Vietnamese civil- 
ians, Never has such an investment paid 
such fantastically high dividends. 

Even before the increased fighting in Viet- 
nam, the Vietnamese Government was poorly 
equipped to meet its health problems. Most 
health facilities had been built by the 
French more than 75 years ago, were in a 
deplorable state of repair, and many lacked 
power, water and waste disposal systems. 

‘ines on months ago, when this writer first 

the country had but a 
Hoare physicians for its population of 
more than 15 million and more than 700 of 
them were in uniform. 

At that time there were about 50 physi- 
cians from the United States and other non- 
Communist countries under governmental or 
voluntary agency sponsorship. Today, the 
number of aor sie physicians has increased to 
about 200 and the number of nurses to 140. 

These physicians, nurses and other tech- 
nical personnel work as teams in 41 of the 
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nation’s 44 provinces. Of the 41 teams, 25 
are United States Government teams con- 
sisting of military, Public Health Service and 
civilian 

The remaining 16 teams are sponsored by 
allied countries or United States voluntary 
agencies. The participating allied countries 
are Korea, Republic of China, Philippines, 
Britain, Spain, Iran, New Zealand, Australia 
and Switzerland. 


TEAM OF JAPANESE 


In addition the Japanese have a team in 
Saigon and the French a team in Dalat under 
bilateral arrangements with the Vietnamese 
Government. 

Supplementing the work of these teams 
are the efforts of both United States and 
Vietnamese military units in the field to ald 
nearby civilian populations in remote areas. 

Also helping are 29 United States volun- 
tary agencies with more than 400 American 
staff workers, These range from the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, which operates 
three hospitals, to smaller agencies that pri- 
marily distribute drugs. 

Also aiding immeasurably are volunteer 
American physicians who come to Vietnam 
for 60-day tours of duty under the auspices 
of the American Medical Association. Under 
the current program there are 32 such physi- 
cians in Vietnam at one time. 

Vietnam is divided into four zones. For 
example, the IV Corps area, which consists 
of the Mekong Delta, has 17 provinces with a 
population of six million. Its provincial hos- 
pitals have a total of 4,000 beds. These 4,000 
beds, however, frequently have far more than 
4,000 patients. 

‘This Is not at all unusual in Southeast Asia 
as traditionally the family comes to the hos- 
pital to help nurse and care for the sick 
one. 

Of the three small children in a bed, one 
may be sick and the two others the siblings. 

Having more than one person in a bed is 
usually the rule rather than the exception. 
This, of course, does not apply to contagious, 
acutely ill or postoperative patients. 

The United States and allied medical teams 
are hospital-based but go regularly to the 
clinics in the villages and hamlets. 

The 16 teams in the IV Corps, for example, 
have given more than 1,142,000 inocula- 
tions since the beginning of the year. 

To date American and allied personnel 
have given more than 10 million immuniza- 
tions throughout Vietnam. 

In the IV Corps tuberculosis is the No. 1 
medical problem and typhold the No.2. In 
some parts of the country the major medical 
problem is malaria. 

Substantial progress was made in reduc- 
ing malaria rates from 7.2 per cent in 1958 to 
1.5 per cent in 1961. Because of the mass 
movements of population as a result of the 
war, malaria rates have increased. 

The present objective is to keep the ma- 
laria control program at its prewar level but 
to re-establish the goal of total eradication 
as soon as security conditions permit restora- 
tion of a natlonwide campaign. 

Securlty conditions also make the eradica- 
tion of epidemic diseases such as plague and 
cholera impossible. The policy, therefore, is 
to contain such diseases. Most hospitals in 
some sections of the country usually have a 
number of cases, but there have been no 
major epidemics. 

In the last 18 months there has been a 
marked improvement in hospital and health 
facilities as a result of United States assist- 
ance, Ten key hospitals have been renovated 
and reconstructed, 28 surgical suites have 
been built, and scores of local dispensaries 
have been constructed or renovated. 

Among the hospitals this writer visited 
was one at Vinhlong in the Delta. There was 
great excitement and an extremely proud 
group of Americans, both military and civil- 
ian, They were preparing the formal dedica- 
tion ceremonies the following day for a com- 
pletely modern five-unit surgical suite. 
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One banner was already up, and in large 
bold letters amidst the Vietnamese words 
was “Seabees.” A Seabee unit was largely 
responsible for the construction of this mag- 
nificent new unit, of which any hospital in 
the United States would be proud. 

When this writer asked a young Seabee 
officer when he was going home, the proud 
young man sald: 

“Our outfit’s leaving Saturday. Our re- 
placements come in tomorrow. I'm sure glad 
to be going back, but I'm sure glad our last 
job in Vietnam was this hospital.” 

This remark by a nonhealth worker re- 
fects the dual objectives of our American 
civilian health efforts in Vietnam. We are 
concerned with the saving of lives and the 
curing of the sick and the wounded, but we 
are also concerned with building a base for 
the postwar development. of improved medi- 
cal and health services for the Vietnamese. 

Every American and allied health worker in 
Vietnam recognizes that his responsibility is 


not only to serve but also to teach and 


train the Vietnamese. 

On the more formal side, the A.I.D. has a 
contract with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to provide United States medical edu- 
cators to the faculty of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Saigon, 

We are also helping the dental faculty and 
Vietnam's six schools of nursing and health 
technology, and haye alded in the construc- 
tion and equipping of new facilities at all of 
these schools. By 1970 these schools should 
be graduating more than 1,450 health work- 
ers each year. 

During and after the Korean conflict the 
slogan of our governmental and voluntary 
agencies in Korea was Help the Koreans to 
help themselves.” 

The success of this effort, which is still 
continuing, is dramatically demonstrated by 
the remarkable economic, health, social and 
educational achievements of Korea during 
the last decade, It is also demonstrated by 
the effectiveness of the Korean military effort 
in Vietnam and how rapidly it came to the 
assistance of the Vietnamese. 

The civilian health effort in Vietnam fol- 
lows the same philosophy—“Help the Viet- 
namese to help themselves.” The job is far 
from done and will require even more United 
States and allied assistance in the case of 
casualties. 

The results of the last 18 months, however, 
have clearly demonstrated that just as with 
determination we will win the war, we can 
with the same determination win the peace. 

CORRECTION 

In his column of Feb. 26, Dr. Rusk referred 
to the “Population Council of the United 
States Information Service.“ This was an 
error in transmission. The Population 
Council has no tion or financial 
connection with the United States Informa- 
tion Service. It is supported entirely by 
grants and contributions. 


Agriculture Committee Amendments 
Jeopardize Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time in order to advise the 
Members that I will strongly oppose the 
amendemnts voted by the Committee on 
Agriculture this week to H.R. 1318, my 
food stamp bill. I hope every Member 
of the House who has the food stamp 
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program operating in his district, or who 
wants to have it in his district, will in- 
form himself on the facts in this import- 
ant controversy before the bill comes be- 
fore us for action—or the program will 
be in real jeopardy. 

The committee voted only a 1-year ex- 
tension of the authorization for appro- 
priations—and even set a limit on funds 
below the authorized ceiling for the 
present fiscal year. The program has 
been developing gradually and in an 
orderly fashion, so that we have not yet 
reached the $200,000,000-a-year level 
now authorized. This committee amend- 
ment would establish a ceiling of only 
$195,000,000 for fiscal 1968, and then we 
would have to battle this thing out all 
over again next year, with the resulting 
uncertainty which would discourage fur- 
ther expansion. 

More importantly, the committee also 
voted for an amendment to require the 
States in the future to pay 20 percent 
of the cost of all bonus coupons issued 
to the needy to enable them to buy a good 
nutritious diet. In my opinion—shared, 
I might say by the administration—this 
would cripple and probably kill the pro- 
gram. 

NINE STATES NOT YET PARTICIPATING—OTHERS 
WOULD DROP OUT 

Members should ask their State offi- 
cials what chance there would be of 
having their States participate under 
that arrangement. I can say from the 
experience in my own State of Missouri 
that the chances are nil. The States al- 
ready have rather substantial expenses in 
connection with the administration of 
the program now—the strict certifica- 
tion and recertification every 3 months 
of all eligible recipients. As a result, 
nine States have not yet come into the 
Program at all—Arizona, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, and South Da- 
kota. Others, including Missourl, New 
York, Connecticut, Oregon, and Vermont, 
have only a single project in operation, 
but with additional areas clamoring to 
come in, 

If the States have to pay $40,000,000 or 
more a year for this program, they will 
just go back to the free food handout 
system they had before—and which was 
subject to such flagrant cheating and 
abuses—and use the $40,000,000 for 
things they perhaps consider more im- 
portant than assuring adequate diets for 
their needy children and families, Un- 
der the free food program, the cities and 
counties pay most of the costs. 

SIXTEEN AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
HAVE NO FOOD STAMP PROJECTS 

Sixteen of the 35 members of the 
Committee on Agriculture do not have 
the food stamp program operating 
in their congressional districts, and, 
therefore, haye no personal familiarity 
with its operation. Apparently, they re- 
gard this an just another welfare pro- 
grani for the urban poor. Actually, the 
program was originally tested primarily 
in rural areas—where it works just as 
well as in the cities, and perhaps even 
better. Like the school lunch program, 
it is intended to make sure that, despite 
their families’ limited incomes, needy 
children can eat properly in a country 
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blessed with such tremendous agricul- 
tural capacity. 

I tried to warn the Members of the 
House last week before the committee 
hearings were held that the program was 
in jeopardy because of the large number 
of members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture who were not familiar with its ad- 
vantages, and that Members interested 
in the continuation of this successful 
program should arrange to testify on how 
it operates in their districts. Unfortu- 
nately, the only Member to take my 
warning seriously was the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. He 
was the only Member to join me in ask- 
ing that the committee vote a straight 
extension with an open-ended appropria- 
tion authorization. Ten years ago, Mr. 
SayLor was the only Republican Member 
of the House—the only one—to go down 
the line with me on the critical vote in 
the Committee on the Whole House that 
first time to try to put a food stamp pro- 
gram into effect. This year, he has been 
the only Member from either party to 
join me in testifying in support of H.R. 
1318 as introduced. The hour is late but 
the program can be saved if other Mem- 
bers will also help. 


Legal Larceny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, few sub- 
jects are as important to our cities today 
as that involving their efforts to improve 
their public school systems. Basic to 
that effort, of course, is the recruitment 
of competent new teachers as well as 
skilled experienced ones. 

There are easy answers to this and 
some cities have sought and are seeking 
these routes. Hiring away teachers from 
one city to serve in another does nothing 
to solve the long-range problems we all 
have. Obviously, the easy answer to this 
technique would be either to raise our 
voices in indignation at our raiders or to 
embark upon a program of retaliation. 

Once again it seems to me that the 
easy road is not the one that will long 
benefit anyone. I found it particularly 
interesting, therefore, that a Philadel- 
phia television station, WCAU-TV, saw 
fit to comment on this matter in what 
seemed to me a highly sane and intel- 
ligent manner. I would like to cite that 
editorial, entitled “Legal Larceny,” now. 
It was originally broadcasted in Phila- 
delphia March 17, 1967. 

The editorial follows: 

One of the most interesting things about 
the recent robbery at a Philadelphia hotel 
was the identity of the thief, 

How often do you get a chance to pin a lar- 
ceny charge on the New York Public School 
System? 

But that’s exactly what you can do now, 

A team from New York set up shop in a 
hotel room a couple of weeks ago and stole 
some of Philadelphia’s most priceless posses- 
sions—public school teachers, 
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Of course, this was legal larceny. But the 
Tact that the New Yorkers broke no laws does 
not excuse them, And this thoughtless act 
could well be the first shot in a coast to 
coast battle for teachers. 

Already, the union representing a majority 
of Philadelphia’s school teachers has carried 
the battle across the river to Camden where 
they claim to have talked a score of their 
New Jersey colleagues into teaching here. 

Obviously, there should be competition for 
new teachers looking for their first job. 
Such competition will help force salaries 
to an attractive and professional level for all 
teachers. 

But it borders on lunacy for one teacher- 
starved big city to start raiding other cities 
in exactly the same boat. 

Ohildren in Philadelphia need just as much 
heip as children in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles or, for that matter, in 
Camden, New Jersey. 

We are pleased to hear that after the first 
understandably emotional reaction to the 
New York raid, the Philadelphia School 
Board has decided not to retaliate. 

We believe the next order of business 
should be the establishment of no-raid agree- 
ments. 

and the sooner this is done, the better it 
will be for the children of this area and for 
children throughout the country. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: The “Great 
Dissenter” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been much impressed by the comments 
that have been made here in the past 
several days on the subject of dissent, and 
I am grateful to those of my colleagues 
who have given us some inspirational and 
some immortal words to remind us all of 
the imperative place of the element of 
dissent in American tradition and in our 
life today. 

Mr. Speaker, the month of March 1s of 
great significance when discussing the 
role of dissent in our system of Govern- 
ment. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
served his country long and well as a 
jurist, is held in high regard among all 
Americans because he was the “Great 
Dissenter.” As I mentioned, the month 
of March has great significance when 
speaking of dissent for it was in March 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes was born, 
in March that he died, and in March of 
1867—just 100 years ago—that he was 
admitted to the bar of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no better way 
of stressing the role and responsibility of 
dissent than using the Great Dissenter’s 
own words when he addressed himself to 
the causes of difference of opinion: 

One learns from time an amiable latitude 
with regard to beliefs and tastes. Life is 
painting a picture, not doing a sum. As 
twenty men of genius looking out of the same 
window will paint twenty canvases, each un- 
like all the others, and every one great, so 
one comes to think, men may be 
for the defects of their qualities if they have 
the qualities of their defects, But, after all, 
we all of us have our notions of what is best. 
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1 learned in the regiment and in the class the 
conclusion, at least, of what I think the best 
service that we can do for our country and 
for ourselves: To see so far as one may, and 
to feel, the great forces that are behind every 
detail—for that makes all the difference be- 
tween philosophy and gossip, between great 
action and small; the least wavelet of the 
Atlantic Ocean is mightier than one of Buz- 
zard's Bay—to hammer out as compact and 
solid a piece of work as one can, to try to 
make it first-rate, and to leave it unadver- 
tised. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Byelorussians are one of 
the oldest but a small ethnic group in 
the vast Soviet Union. These people, 
numbering no more than 10,000,000 in 
all, have been living in their homeland 
extending from the eastern borders of 
Poland to the approaches of Moscow 
from time immemorial. There they led 
a simple life and were fairly content 
with their lot until the rise of the Musco- 
vite Russians early in modern times. 
Then they were brought, much against 
their will, under the rising autocratic 
Russian czars. During centuries of sub- 
jection to the czars they were neither 
free nor happy. They were oppressed, 
and the czarist government did its best 
to obliterate national feeling among 
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hard against the regime with all the 
means they possessed, and successfully 
maintained their national identity. 
And in 1918, when the czarist govern- 
ment. was overthrown, they had their 
chance for freedom and independence. 

Byelorussian leaders seized upon this 
opportunity and in March of that year 
proclaimed their independence and 
established the Byelorussian Republic. 
Then for some 2 years they fought 
on many fronts for the preservaton of 
their national existence. But the forces 
. opposing them were formidable. Even 
if they could settle their differences with 
the Poles on their west and in the south, 
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Colorado Legislature Urges Enactment of 
Federal-State Tax Sharing Proposal 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
noted columnist, Mr. Marquis Childs, 
wrote in a recent column, “In State cap- 
itals across the country a rumble of re- 
volt is rising.” Mr. Childs was referring 
to the demand being made by the States 
for a share of Federal tax revenues. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Speaker, we, here in the Con- 
gress have heard the echoes of those 
rumblings of revolt. 

As the States face ever-increasing bur- 
dens, they are demanding a share of the 
Federal Government tax revenues with 
no strings attached. They see the grow- 
ing Washington bureaucracy laying 
down conditions that the States must 
meet in hundreds of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams which ultimately rob State gov- 
ernments of all authority. 

Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives have 
heard that rumbling sound of rebellion 
from the States and municipalities. 
They have seen the threat of bureaucracy 
to our Federal system. They have 
looked for means to assist the States in 
their plight. Many of us here in this 
Chamber have introduced legislation 
which would return to the States, mu- 
nicipal governments and school districts 
a portion of Federal revenues. I am 
pleased to be the sponsor of a bill, H.R. 
4848, which would return 3 percent of the 
Federal tax revenues to the States with 
no strings attached. 

In my own State of Colorado, we have 
heard the rumble of this revolt by the 
States and municipalities. The prob- 
lems of State government are critical 
ones and yet the States are having dif- 
ficulty in meeting these problems because 
of the lack or revenue sources and the 
burdens of a Federal bureaucracy. The 
Colorado State Legislature recently 
passed a memorial asking Congress to 
enact legislation returning to the States 
a portion of the Federal taxes collected 
from the States. In their memorial, the 
legislators of Colorado set forth strong 
arguments for enacting such legislation— 
the limitations on the amount of taxes a 
State can collect from her citizens, the 
preemption by the Federal Government 
of revenue sources, the confusion and dif- 
ficulty in the application of the grant-in- 
aid programs. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
a copy of the memorial: 

House Joint MEMORIAL No. 1005 
Memorializing the Congress of the United 

States To Enact Legislation Returning to 

the Various States a Portion of the Fed- 

eral Taxes Collected From the States 

Whereas the several states are severely 
limited in the amount of taxes that they 
can reasonably and realistically collect from 
their citizens; and 

Whereas the federal government has in a 
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large measure pre-empted the revenue 
sources of the several states; and 

Whereas the federal government has more 
than two hundred different state-aid pro- 
grams under which Is expended more than 
fourteen billion dollars of federal revenue 
within the several states; and 

Whereas the state-ald programs, in all 
likelihood, will continue to expand, and the 
number thereof will increase, thus adding 
to existing confusion and difficulty in the 
application of such programs; and 

Whereas state and local governmental 
services need additional financing, and the 
sensible implementation of such services re- 
quires that they not be fettered by federal 
restrictions, standards, or guidelines that are 
often unrealistic, unsuitable, and difficult to 
apply at the state and local level; now, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Forty-sizth General Assembly of 
the State of Colorado, the Senate concurring 
herein: 

That the Congress of the United States be 
requested to enact legislation returning to a 
state a portion of the federal taxes collected 
within that state, such monies to be used 
by the state without any restriction being 
placed thereon by the federal government. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Memorial be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and each member of Congress from 
the State of Colorado. ~ 

Mank A. HOGAN, 

President of the Senate. 
Comrorr W. SHAW, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
Joun D. VANDERHOOF, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
HENRY C. KIMBROUGH, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Joint Memorial, State of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, during the second session of the 
88th Congress a major natural resource 
problem received attention when Con- 
gress passed H.R. 8070 looking toward 
the eventual modernization and overhaul 
of the land- management and land-dis~ 
posal laws applying to public land hold- 
ings. On September 19, 1964, the 
President signed this into law, thus cre- 
ating a Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I wish to submit the following 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico which concerns 
this legislation: 

JOINT MEMORIAL IN SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIO 
Lanp Law Revizw COMMISSION 

(By the House of Representatives, 28th Legis- 

lature, first session, of the State of New 

Mexico) 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
enacted Public Law 88-606 which became 
effective on September 19, 1964, and which 
provided for the creation of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission composed of a 
chairman, twelve members of Congress and 
six appointees of the President; and 
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Whereas the primary function of this com- 
Mission, which is assisted by an advisory 
Council containing at least one appointee by 
every governor in this country, is to study 
all existing statutes and regulationa govern- 
ing the retention, management and disposi- 
tion of the public lands of this Nation, to 
Compile data and other information neces- 
Sary to determine the various demands per- 
taining to the use of public lands which now 
exists and which will exist in the foreseeable 
future, and finally to make recommendations 
for any changes deemed necessary for such 
Use; and 

Whereas the activities of this commission 
and advisory council constitute the first 
Major and realistic effort to bring the public 
land laws of this country into some kind of 
Meaningful relationship with modern land 
Needs and usage; and 

Whereas the commission will make its final 
report and recommendations on this vast and 
important undertaking by December 31, 

88: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico that the of- 
ficial expression of support of this repre- 
sentative body be extended to the Public 
Land Law Review Commission and the sig- 
nificant work in which it Is now engaged, and 
further, that the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully urged to adopt no 
recommendations for disposition, transfer, 
Sale or any use-changes whatsoever of pub- 
lic lands until the work of the Public Land 
Law Review Commission is completed and its 
report and recommendations have been given 
the fullest consideration; and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the President, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Chairman 
Of the Public Land Law Review Commission 
(the Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall, Senator 
from Colorado), the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of the New Mexico Congressional 
Delegation. 

Signed and sealed at the capitol, in the 


city of Santa Fe. 
Bruce Kins, 
Speaker of the House. 
E. LEE FRANCIS, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 


ERNESTINE D. Evans, 
Secretary of State. 


Aberdeen Man Dies in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Ste. Roy R. LaPish, of Aberdeen, was re- 
cently killed in combat in Vietnam, and I 
Wish both to commend his courage and 
te honor his memory by including the 
following newspaper article in the 

RD: 
ABERDEEN MAN DIES IN VIETNAM 

Ste. Roy R. LaPish of Aberdeen has died in 
Viet Nam as a result of non-hostile action. 

He was the husband of Mrs. Florene R. 
LaPish, 2911 Garden Drive, Chesapeake Gar- 
dens. The US. Defense Department made 
the announcement, 
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Modernization of Our Patent Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, President Johnson sent to the 
Congress the proposed Patent Reform 
Act of 1967, declaring that moderniza- 
tion of the patent system is long over- 
due.” 

More than a century has passed since 
the last substantive change in our patent 
laws. This country, its economy, and its 
entire way of life have changed beyond 
description during the past 100 years. 
The changes proposed by the President 
are based on the recommendations of a 
Presidential commission, composed of 
both public officials and private citizens, 
which studied the patent system for more 
than a year. 

There will undoubtedly be, differing 
views on specific proposals set forth in 
the administration bill, but Im sure 
there is agreement that action is needed 
to bring the patent system up to date to 
meet the needs of our country. 

In this connection, and solely for dis- 
cussion purposes, I should like to call the 
attention of the Members to an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on March 12, 1967, urging that 
this bill—with any modifications which 
the experts believe would make it bet- 
ter—should be given prompt attention. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion as 
part of my remarks the editorial on pat- 
ent law changes in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, as follows: 

LAWYERS AND PATENTS 

Patent lawyers, as a group considered in- 
hospitable to changes in the laws, are likely 
to have a major and perhaps determining 
influence on what happens to the patent 
reform legislation President Johnson has 
sent to Congress. It is to the credit of their 
fraternity that members of it sat on the 
presidential commisison which made the 
sweeping recommendations largely embodied 
in the President's bill. This should perhaps 
commend the measure to other patent 
lawyers. 

These proposals would effect the first 
major revision in the system of patent law 
since its enactment 131 years ago. Momen- 
tous changes in the demands made on the 
Patent Office have occurred since then. It 
now takes two and a half years on the aver- 
age to get a patent—if it is in electronics or 
chemicals, often 10 years. Enough applica- 
tions have piled up to require close to three 
years’ work at the present rate, and the 
steadily increasing flow of new applications 
is bringing in every 12 months 14 to 15 
months’ work. The backlog has been re- 
duced in the past three years under Com- 
missioner Brenner but new authority from 
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progress. 

One of the things that consumes the most 
time is the careful examination the Patent 
Office makes. of every application to deter- 
mine that the invention it covers is novel 
and eligible for patent. It is this examina- 
tion which has given U.S. patents their 
prestige as carrying in their issuance & sub- 
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stantial presumption of valldity. President 
Johnson's proposed reforms would among 
other measures simplify and speed proce- 
dures by recognizing the first to file rather 
than, as now, the first to invent. To ex- 
pedite and reduce the cost of litigation, civil 
commissioners would be used in court dis- 
putes and appeals, which presently can be 
taken only to the United States Supreme 
Court, would become available in the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 

An industry patent expert has been quoted 
as saying that some patent attorneys oppose 
patent law reform because it would cut into 
the money they derive from long court fights. 
The most effective answer would be for them 
to throw themselves behind long-overdue 
improvements, if not those proposed by 
President Johnson then any better ideas they 
may have of thelr own. 


Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I firmly 
believe that the proposed “Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act of 1967” should 
be passed in 1967, because crime is one 
of the most serious problems facing our 
country. 

One of the reasons this appalling con- 
dition exists is because many State and 
local units want to improve and expand 
their anticrime programs, but lack the 
funds and technical facilities. 

Under the proposed measure intro- 
duced by the respected and distinguished 
chairmen of the Judiciary Committee, 
the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, substan- 
tial Federal grants would be provided, 
including: 90 percent for developing 
plans to improve police, courts, and cor- 
rectional systems; 60 percent for sup- 
porting new programs against street 
crime, juvenile delinquency, and organ- 
ized crime; 50 percent for building new 
types of facilities, including crime labo- 
ratories, community correction centers, 
and police academies; and 100 percent 
for research and development programs 
designed to prevent and reduce crime. 

During the past few weeks, I have 
received many letters and telephone calls 
from county and community officials, ex- 
pressing strong interest in this far-reach- 
ing legislative proposal. 

The National Crime Commission re- 
port is one of thé most valuable ever 
compiled and should help guide our so- 
ciety to greater safety and security. 
Those who participated in its work de- 
serve high commendation, for the report 
will help save many lives, as well as help 
or future crimes. Seneca wrote 

t: 

He who does not prevent a crime when he 
can, encourages it, 

If this bill is approved, I know that it 


will help discourage crime, for it is a 
broad and practical one. 
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In his excellent message on crime in 
America, President Johnson noted that: 

Crime—and the fear of crime—has become 
a public malady. 


It is a malady, but one that can be 
cured—and prevented—with new, bold 
and challenging programs. With the co- 
operation of all levels of government, I 
am confident that the goal cited in the 
bill's summary will be reached— to as- 
sist State and local governments in re- 
ducing the incidence of crime, to in- 
crease the effectiveness, fairness, and 
coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems.” 

I am happy to join the fight against 
crime as a cosponsor of the proposed bill, 


Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission I would like to have inserted 
in the Recorp, for the attention of my 
colleagues in the House, my testimony on 
March 22, 1967, before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, on the admin- 
istration’s crime bill, which I have 
sponsored. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY or Hon. Jacop H. GILBERT, or 
New Tonk, BEFORE THE House JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE, MarcH 22, 1967, on Sarge 
STREETS AND CRIME CONTROL AcT or 1967 


Mr. GIBERT. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Committee, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to appear today in behalf of the 
Administration’s Crime Bill, which I have 
sponsored. Having served as a member of 
this Committee, it is a special pleasure to 
return and to let you know that my interest 
in legislation before this committee has not 
diminished since leaving you. 

Today, in a nation which prizes freedom 
most highly, we are losing some of our most 

ous freedoms. We are losing our sense 
of trust and our feeling of security. We are 
anxious and alarmed over rising crime. 

There is no matter of greater concern to 
the people of my District in the Bronx, New 
York, than crime. But my District is not 
unique. I am sure this is the case in most 
urban Districts. Our citizens live with the 
fear of crime. They are afraid to walk the 
streets at night, even in their own neighbor- 
hoods. In their homes, behind bolted doors, 
they feel unsafe. When they are away, they 
fear that their houses will be robbed or 
vandalized. Women know their purses may 
be snatched on the street or in their offices 
and that their children may be robbed or 
threatened, even at school. Parents rightly 
worry over their own children's behavior and 
associations: when might mischief become 
delinquency? 

During the last year, crime rose again in 
this country. Violent crimes were up 11 
percent over 1965. In the largest cities there 
was a sizeable Increase—10 percent. But the 
worst Increase was among the smaller cities— 
those with 10,000 people or less—the cities 
many of us think of as quiet, peaceful, law- 
abiding and self-contained. These cities 
reported disturbing news—their crime rate 
rose 14 percent. 
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In the past decade, crime and delinquency 
have taken a strong grip upon this country. 
For some, it has literally been a death grip. 
Organized crime has made vast inroads and 
professional criminals have developed espe- 
cially sophisticated techniques to prey upon 
the naive and the ignorant. Young people 
are committing crimes out of all proportion 
to their numbers—15-year olds and 16-year 
olds have the highest arrest rate in the U.S. 
The toll is staggering upon victims and their 
families and the innocent families of the 
guilty. 

We have taken certain positive steps but 
we do not expect results overnight. Under 
long-range programs we are attempting to 
deal with poverty, ignorance, discrimination 
and other social conditions which breed the 
anger of futility and lead to delinquency and 
crime., The people of this country also de- 
serve action likely to bear more immediate 
results, 

In 1965, Congress passed the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act. Under it the federal 
government has provided over $10 million 
to train police officers and the staffs of cor- 
rections institutions; to conduct research on 
crime; to modernize law enforcement opera- 
tions; and to experiment with new tech- 
niques for crime control. The results have 
been impressive but the funds have not been 
sufficient to fulfill the multitude of needs. 

At the federal level, another decisive step 
was taken in 1965. President Johnson ap- 
pointed a national commission to study all 
aspects of crime and criminal justice and to 
recommend solutions to him. Now the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice has made its re- 
port. It has provided this country with 
accurate, current facts and figures. This is 
the first time we have had certainties to work 
with rather than guesswork and generalities. 

We know there is a great deal more un- 
reported crime than we suspected. This in- 
cludes serious crimes. The rate of victimiza- 
tion is from 2 to 10 times higher than the 
reported rate of many crimes. Commercial 
thefts which are not reported are double the 
number which are reported—both private 
and commercial. The poorest people suffer 
the most—they are the most frequent vic- 
tims of rape, robbery and burglary. 

Knowing the problems, we can find the 
solutions. The way forward is clearly 
marked. 

The proposed Safe Streets and Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1967 would point the way. It 
would afford a comprehensive and intelligent 
way for the federal, state and local govern- 
ments to unify thelr efforts. It promises this 
nation a plan that combines leadership and 
encouragement with tangible help. 

The particular value of this historic legis- 
lation would extend far beyond the federal 
funds, The key lies in its impetus, Its stim- 
ulation. Crime has a way of infecting and 
multiplying. But so does an anti-crime 
movement. But have seen how health and 
vaccination campaigns have all but wiped out 
diseases like pollo. We can mount the same 
kind of successful campaign against crime. 

My bill, HR. 5612, is identical to H.R. 
5037, introduced by our distinguished Chalr- 
man. It would make 50 million dollars of 
federal money available to supplement local 
money to support criminal justice planning, 
research, development and demonstration ef- 
forts in the first year. For fiscal year 1969, 
300 million dollars of federal money will be 
sought for this funding of local action pro- 
grams. This federal commitment will stim- 
ulate the commitment of additional local 
funds for such items as: 

Specialized training, education and recruit- 
ment programs for law enforcement agencies. 

Modernization of law enforcement equip- 
ment and techniques. 

Crime prevention programs in schools, col- 
leges, welfare agencies and other Institu- 
tions. 

Programs to reorganize, coordinate and 
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consolidate the efforts of law enforcement 
and criminal justice agencies. 

New rehabilitation techniques, including 
community-based corrections facilities. 

Devices to increase public protection to 
produce safety from crime in streets, homes, 
and other public and private places. 

Improvements in community relations, in- 
cluding public understanding of and coopera- 
tion with law enforcement and criminal 
justice agencies. 

Construction of facilities, including police 
training centers or laboratories that would 
serve regions or metropolitan areas. 

I urge prompt, favorable action on this 
legislation. As the President's Crime Com- 
mission concluded: 

“Controlling crime in America is an en- 
deavor that will be slow and hard and costly. 
But America can control erime 1f it will.” 

In closing, I want to briefly mention an- 
other bill before your Committee, which I 
have sponsored with other Members, to create 
a National Institute of Criminal Justice, I 
won't go into any detail at this time, but very 
briefly, it proposes within the Department of 
Justice a “research arm“ comparable to the 
National Institutes of Health. The Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission pointed out the 
need for research in crime prevention and 
control, One of the most neglected areas of 
public safety is the application of advanced 
science and technology to police work. I 
urge the Committee to hold hearings on my 
bill and similar bills to create a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice. 


Albany Area Businessmen Applaud Rein- 
statement of Investment Tax Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of local businessmen in the 29th Con- 
gressional District share the interest of 
this body on the restoration of the in- 
vestment tax credit that we overwhelm- 
ingly passed last week. They also ex- 
press concern for the proposed 6-percent 
surcharge on corporate and individual 
income taxes. Mr. Fred E. Merrell, exec- 
utive vice president of the Albany Area 
Chamber of Commerce, called to my at- 
tention the views of that organization by 
forwarding to me a copy of its recent res- 
olution regarding reinstatement of the 
7-percent investment tax credit and the 
proposed 6-percent surcharge on corpo- 
rate and individual income taxes. 

I think the resolution deserves the at- 
tention of all of us and I insert it in the 
CONGRSSIONAL RECORD: 

Albany Area Chamber of Commerce ap- 
plauds President Johnson’s recommendation 
to the Congress to reinstate the 7% invest- 
ment tax credit, but opposes his proposal to 
place a 6% surcharge on corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes, as the national econ- 
omy shows increasing signs of weakness. 

We urge the President to restore the buy- 
ing public's confidence by withdrawing im- 
mediately his recommendation to Congress 
to increase income taxes. 

We feel that the consumer must be reas- 
sured that our economy will be stable and 
the cost of money will be reasonable. If this 
is done the American public will continue to 
spend and create a demand that will en- 
courage industry to maintain high levels of 
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production, retain high levels of employ- 
ment, increase the real value of the gross na- 
tional product, and increase federal tax 
revenues. 


The 146th Anniversary of Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, Greek 
Independence Day has a special meaning 
for Americans. One hundred and forty- 
six years ago, on March 25, 1821, when 
Greek patriots raised the flag of revolt 
against their Turkish oppressors, they 
became the first European people to 
emulate the American revolt against for- 
eign rule. 

The cause of Greek independence im- 
mediately caught the imagination of the 
American people. Our new Nation was 
not in a position to offer substnatial as- 
Sistance to the struggling Greeks. But 
& few Americans volunteered to serve 
with the sorely outnumbered Greek pa- 
triots; others organized efforts to send 
Packages of bandages and other supplies 
to the Greeks; and expressions of sym- 
pathy and solidarity were forthcoming 
from the highest Government officials 
and from communities throughout our 
young Nation. 

The Greek struggle for independence 
Proved to be long and bitter. Following 
the intervention of Russia, England, and 
France, however, the Greeks saw their 
valor and tenacity crowned with suc- 
cess, After many centuries of foreign 
rule, freedom was regained by the Treaty 
of Adrianople of 1829 and the London 
protocol of 1830. 

During the next century, the Greeks 
devoted their efforts to extending their 
boundaries to include Greeks still under 
foreign rule, and to establishing a stable 
government. When they were threat- 
ened anew with the opening of World 
War I, they again showed their fierce 
devotion to freedom and independence. 
Their stubborn resistance to the German 
invasion of 1941 delayed the opening of 
the German campaign against Russia by 
Several crucial weeks. 

The end of World War II brought no 
respite to the Greeks. Their country 
was devastated; and they faced a new 
threat within their borders in the form 
of armed Communist guerrilla bands 
Seeking to overthrow the government. 
However, once more they showed 
Courageous determination to preserve 
their liberty at all costs. The struggle 
against the guerrillas was long. It de- 
layed economic reconstruction by several 
years. But, finally, it too was crowned 
With success. 

Americans can be proud that they 
Played an important role in this new 
Struggle, They have been gratified since 
that time to see a strong, stable govern- 
Ment established in Greece and to ob- 
serve the rapid progress of the Greek 
economy. 
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The ideal of democracy, born in 
ancient Greece over 2,000 years ago, has 
prevailed, and Greece today has taken 
her rightful place among the free nations 
of the world, 

It is thus a pleasure and a privilege to 
extend greetings to the Greek people on 
the occasion of their Independence Day 
and to recall a century and a half of 
friendship between the people of America 
and the people of Greece. 


Your Tax Dollars Pay for Built-In Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 18 issue of the California Farmer 
appeared a very interesting article by 
Don Razee entitled, “Your Tax Dollars 
Pay for Built-In Poverty” which clearly 
illustrates how our Federal departments 
work in mysterious ways to see that all of 
the money appropriated to them is spent, 
whether intelligently spent is beside the 
question. Mr. Razee’s article follows: 
Your Tax DOLLARS PAY ror BUILT-IN Poverty 


You all remember back a couple of years 
when Secretary of Labor Wirtz toured Cali- 
fornia and at every stop deplored the housing 
growers were providing the workers. 

Well, we now know how to build what the 
government feels is adequate worker housing. 
The Richland Housing Center of Sutter 
County got over $200,000 in war on poverty 
funds to build 100 family units, 20 x 16 feet 
in size, 

Sutter County Building Inspector David 
Triplett terms the 100 units substandard and 
charged tha neither the Sutter County Hous- 
ing Authority, the Richland Housing Center 
nor the contractor bothered to obtain a 
building permit or have the buildings in- 
spected by the county building department, 

There is question as to the absolute au- 
thority of the county on inspection work of 
political subdivisions, but Triplett says the 
law states the inspection should be requested. 

The 100 units were near completion when 
a wind and rain storm hit the area on Jan- 
uary 28, 1967. Winds caused 20 units to be 
demolished and others damaged from wind 
and flying objects. Flying pieces knocked 
large holes in the sides and roofs of many 
buildings. Roofs and side walls of others 
were completely blown away. One wonders 
what could have happened if these units had 
been occupied at the time the storm hit. 

Here are a list of violations discovered by 
Triplett: Foundation inadequate to meet the 
code, floor joists over-spanned, stringers 
over-spanned, plywood on floor grain laid 
the wrong direction according to floors joists, 
bottom and top plates in bearing walls in- 
adequate, studs undersized in bearing walls, 
roof rafters over-spanned, the two 2-inch x 
6-inch beams holding up the rafters are over- 


spanned. 

Frame and joints in exterior aluminum 
will not exclude weather, kitchen range im- 
properly vented and has no metal back 
splash, windows improperly designed, tollet 
and bath compartments are undersized, 
plumbing vent is required to extend through 
the roof, electrical service entering the build- 
ing does not meet code requirements, elec- 
trical equipment is located under sink unit, 
electrical outlets and fixtures are in viola- 
tion of code, wood members are improperly 
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nailed and do not make strong connections 
with each other according to the code re- 
quirements and some of the lumber used 
is not permissible. 

Other failures pointed out by the Division 
of Building and Housing Standards are: in- 
adequate foundation and untreated wood too 
close to the finish grade, grading that does 
not slope away from the buildings. 

This is the kind of built-in poverty your 
tax dollars are purchasing under the war on 
poverty program. George McFeely, Sutter 
County supervisor, cannot understand how 
the Federal Government will grant money to 
build such substandard housing. He points 
out that no grower could get a permit to 
provide housing that does not meet with the 
state minimum requirements for health and 
safety of all occupants. 

McFeely explained to California Farmer 
that the directors of the Richland Housing 
Center are appointed by the Board of Super- 
visors, one from each district. McFeely, who 
represents the fourth district, is quick to 
point out that he has not been in office long 
enough to make a nomination. 

Directors of the Richland Housing Center 
who are responsible for these units are: J. T. 
Steward of Live Oak, Rev. Bernard McElwee, 
Yuba City, Atwood S. McKeehan, Yuba City, 
Samuel Shannon, Yuba City and James L. 
Fourness, Pleasant Grove. 

Phillip Ledyard of the Department of 
Housing and Community Development says 
the Housing Authority does not intend to 
occupy the buildings until the problems are 
resolved. He suggests an engineer should be 
contracted to redesign the units so they are 
safe. He also suggests that all future build- 
ings should be constructed in accordance 
with recognized standards. 

Us poor dumb taxpayers might just ask 
why this was not done before over $200,000 
was plucked from our pockets to build this 
mess in the first place. y 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no happler—and at the same time no 
sadder—responsibility befalls the U.S. 
Congress to commemorate on 
March 25 the anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic. 

On this day 49 years ago, the Rada of 
the Byelorussian Democratic Republic 
proclaimed the freedom of a people who 
by the 13th century had achieved a de- 
termined, deep, and lasting sense of na- 
tional honor and fulfillment. After 
having formed a union with Poland, the 
Byelorussian people were coerced into 
ezarist shackles following the partition 
of Poland at the end of the 18th century. 

Not until the World War I collapse of 
the Russian military machine did the 
Byelorussians have an opportunity to re- 
claim the liberty from which they had 
been ruthlessly wrested over 100 years 
earlier. As a monumental mark of their 
dedication to their own national self- 
determination, the Byelorussian people 
seized this opportunity to establish the 
Republic hallowed then and now in the 
halls of all freemen. 
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The liberty won by the Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic endured for but a 
short while. As the Russian military 
collapse was the midwife of the Repub- 
lic’s birth, so the subsequent German 
debacle soon allowed the Red Army to 
deliver the Byelorussian people into the 
clutches of Soviet imperialism and Soviet 
communism, The tragic result, to which 
all men of good will still bear witness, was 
the launching of the slave ship of state 
euphemistically christened the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I stated before that I rise 
in both sorrow and joy. We know full 
well the source of my sadness today. 
From whence, then, comes the quiet 
happiness I profess? It comes, Mr. 
Speaker, from the full and certain 
knowledge that the Byelorussian people's 
national spirit and oft-tried and oft- 
proved commitment to freedom lives on 
and thus nourishes richly the liberty of 
freemen and the unfettered hopes of 
those incarcerated in tyranny. 


James H. Boren Honored by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


Or NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I note a recent 
convocation at Nathaniel Hawthorne 
College at which the honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters was conferred 
on Mr. James H. Boren, director, Part- 
ners of the Alliance program, Alliance 
for Progress, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne College, located 
in the Second District of New Hampshire, 
is a private institution of higher learn- 
ing. Its founding, only a few years ago, 
was based on the belief that in spite of 
the trend toward public colleges, many 
of the great private institutions of today 
were the Hawthorne Colleges of yester- 


Nathaniel Hawthorne College was 
founded in 1962, based on the belief that 
a dedicated leadership and faculty could, 
in fact, fulfill in the field of the liberal 
arts the apparent ever-growing gap in 
the field of education. 

Knowledge, self-fulfillment and soctal 

are the classic aims of the 
liberal arts education. In a word of in- 
creasing variety and challenge, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne College believed these goals 
12 be of the greatest urgency and valid- 
y. 
REMARKABLE PROGRESS 

Its purpose is to help each of its stu- 
dents achieve these goals through a rela- 
tively small student body, generous stu- 
dent-faculty ratio and a sound guidance 
and program. Since its in- 
ception, Nathaniel Hawthorne College 
has made remarkable progress in this 
direction. It has become a living exam- 
ple of a nonprofit public institution 
founded without endowment and predi- 
cated on the belief that upon the educa- 
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tion of today depends the future of our 

Nation. 

Within this framework, this young 
college, in conferring this award on 
James H. Boren, has, within the scope 
of its own framework, attempted to honor 
a person who has given of himself in the 
service of his country; who has directed 
an eminently successful program, one 
which has not always received the de- 
gree of commendation it merits. 

In of Dr. Boren, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne College President Kenneth 
F. McLaughlin compared his program 
to the lighting of candles in a pitch- 
black night—if enough people light these 
candles, darkness turns into day. 

James Boren is lighting these candles 
with his unselfish work and his fine pro- 
gram. He is an outstanding example of 
the uncommon man who has never lost 
his touch with the common man, be it on 
the streets of Washington, D.C., or ina 
canoe on the Amazon River. His per- 
sonality and feeling for his program has 
added new dimensions to the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Indicative of this personal thoughtful- 
ness and the personality that pervades 
his program are the remarks delivered by 
James Boren on the occasion of his hon- 
ors at Nathaniel Hawthorne College. I 
commend them to the attention of my 
colleagues, that they may better under- 
stand the program and the man who is 
so much within the program: 

REMARKS OF JAMES H. Boren, DIRECTOR or 
PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE PROGRAMS, AL- 
LIANCE FOR PROGRESS, AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AT NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE COLLEGE, ANTRIM, N.H., FEB- 
RUARY 15, 1967 


President McLaughlin, Chancellor Shea, 
Members of the Board of Trustees, Faculty, 
Students, ladies and gentlemen: In accept- 
ing the high honor which you have bestowed 
on me today, I wish, President McLaughlin, 
with your permission, to accept the honor 
symbolically in behalf of the Partner's staff 
and all the citizens of the three Americas 
who are working to achieve the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. As an employee of the 
Agency for International Development, and 
therefore as one of your public servants, it 
is with a genuine sense of appreciation that 
I respond to your recognition of the work of 
the Partners of the Alliance. 

A few days ago I was visiting with Mr. 
Woodi Ishmael, an outstanding artist who is 
not only known for his portraits and land- 
scapes, but also for his ability to translate 
the sound of music into visual color and art 
form. Mr. Ishmael also has a syndicated fea- 
ture known as The Power of Faith“ in which 
he uses his talents as an artist to portray 
the faith and ideals of individual people 
throughout the world. 

As we were visiting, Mr. Ishmael asked me 
the question, “What does ‘the power of faith’ 
mean to you?” Frankly I had never been 
asked this direct question before, and I im- 
mediately recalled a statement which my 
father made many years ago which had a 
great influence on my thinking. My father 
sald, “There is more religion in the man who 
puts a coat about a child cold in the weather 
than can be found in the man who spends 
his time reciting beautiful creeds.” My ans- 
wer to Mr. Ishmael’s question was that the 
power and beauty of faith, to me, lay in its 
articulation, not in the poetry of words, but 
in the greater poetry of action. 

FROM IDEA TO ACTION 

Nathaniel Hawthorne College is, itself, 
evidence of faith—an ideal—a vision—which 
has been translated into an operational 
reality, Only a few years ago Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne College was an idea in the mind 
of a leader. It then emerged on a broader 
plane as a concept in the mind of a group 
of leaders—doers—action people. And now, 
through this leadership, has evolved an in- 
stitution which was conceived, born and 
nurtured by citizen action. It is this spirit 
of citizen motivation and citizen action 
which is at the very heart of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

The Alliance for Progress is not a United 
States program, but rather it is an alliance 
involving, in the words of the Charter of 
Punta del Este, “the full energies of the 
peoples and governments of the American 
Republics.” The Alliance is therefore «a 
joint effort which requires the positive and 
constructive action not only of governments 
but also of the private sector. 

In the government-to-government pro- 
grams, special attention is being directed 
toward the establishment and strengthening 
of Latin American institutions through 
which the Latin American nations can re- 
solve their own problems. Savings and loan 
systems are being developed to attract the 
domestic capital within the countries them- 
selves to programs of home building, 

Agricultural extension systems are being 
expanded to provide technical help to the 
campesinos of rural Latin America and to 
assist In the development of programs of 
supervised credit. Teacher training instil- 
tutions are being expanded to provide teach- 
ers. Private development banks, production 
and marketing cooperatives, electrical coop- 
eratives, productivity centers, management 
and labor training institutions—all are a 
part of the great effort to build Latin Amer- 
ica capabilities to resolve their own major 
economic and social development problems. 


NEED BECOMES THE TASK 


The building of infrastructure and institu- 
tions is a cold, bard, and unglamorous busi- 
ness—and it does not have high visibility or 
immediate effect. A need has existed to give 
a sense of movement to the Alliance at the 
grassroots level. . and a need has existed 
to find a means of responding to local self- 
help in the rural villages and the barriadas 
or slums which surround the cities. This has 
become the task of the Partners of the 
Alliance. 

In an Andean village on the Riotambo 
river, the men had to hand-walk a ateel cable 
stretched high over a river to get to the land 
which they tilled. With the material help of 
citizens in West Texas, steel cable was sent 
to Peru, the Peruvian Partners transported it 
to the village and a suspension bridge was 
constructed, Today, the men no longer 
swing across the river “como monos" (like 
monkeys) as one villager described it, but 
they walk across a bridge with safety . . . 
and dignity. 

In another Andean village, the people 
wished to convert a narrow trail into a farm- 
to-market road. They had the plan, the ini- 
tiative, and the labor, but they needed $197 
with which to buy picks, wheelbarrows, and 
shovels. Through the Partners of the Al- 
liance, the tools were provided and they 
built their road—30 kilometers of road. A 
newspaper article described the events of the 
day on which the road was dedicated, As 4 
truck loaded with potatoes lumbered up the 
road, church bells rang, dogs barked, and peo- 
ple cheered. At the end of the day a second 
ceremony was held in which the rather badly 
worn tools were given to another village two 
miles away to enable them to build a con- 
necting road to Navan. This is the spirit of 
the Alliance for Progress. 

SOME EXAMPLES 


North Carolina Jaycees have helped com- 
piete in excess, 50 self-help projects in the 
Cochabamba area of Bolivia. 

High school students of Virginia, Texas, 
Maryland, Connecticut, New Jersey, Wyom- 
ing, and many other states have provided the 
funds for the materials for the roofs, doors, 
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and windows of village-constructed adobe 
schools. 

Electric cooperatives in Kentucky, Texas, 
and Wisconsin have provided generators, 
transformers, and wire for electrical service 
to villages and rural training schools. 

More than $3 million in hospital equip- 
Ment, surgical instruments, and medical 
supplies have been provided through Part- 
hers groups in California, Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, New Jersey, Indian, Ohio, Texas, and 
other states. 

Scholarships have been provided for al- 
Most 200 students. 

Cement mixers have been provided to en- 
able a slum improvement association to 
construct a community center or medical 
Post. 

The Federation of Womens Clubs have 
Provided “little libraries” of books in Spanish 
for rural villages and slum associations. 

Technical assistance has been provided in 
the fields of educational television, public 
administration, food processing, agricul- 
tural extension, medicine, seaport operations. 

Investment conferences are bringing busi- 
nessmen of the Americas together to put to- 
gether specific business operations which 
will result in financial return but which will 
also create employment and contribute to 
the development process. 

Today the citizens of 31 states of the 
United States are working in a direct alliance 
With the people of 31 areas in 15 Latin 
American countries. Six days ago, Maine 
took the initial step to become involved as 
the 32nd partner state when a group of 
leaders called together by Governor Kenneth 
Curtis, determined to organize a Partners of 
the Alliance Planning Committee. A pro- 
gram development team of the private sector 
of Maine will later travel to the State of Rio 
Grande do Norte in Northeast Brazil to meet 
with a counterpart Partners Committee to 
develop a program of mutual interest and 
mutual benefit. 

The Partners program, a program which 
Stresses a sharing of both work and benefits, 
is not a ohe-way activity. Wein the United 
States can learn as well as teach and we can 
Teceive as well as assist. Within a few days, 
two teachers of Spanish will arrive in Arkan- 
Sas to help in the language program of the 
Little Rock school system. A similar pro- 
gram was conducted at Miami University in 
Ohio when a teacher of Portuguese intro- 
duced that language to high school teachers 
of Spanish in Ohio. For the past year and a 
half, a major art collection from Venezuela 
has toured partner areas as a cultural con- 
tribution to the United States. A collection 
of Inca gold and Peruvian photographic art 
was made available to the Texas Partners. 
Scholarships to Latin American universities 
have been made available to United States 
Partner-area students. ‘These are but a few 
illustrations of Latin American contributions 
to the U.S. partner areas. 

Within 72 hours, I shall be in the heart of 
the great Amazon basin. I will be meeting 
with private sector leaders from throughout 
Brazil who have formed the Brazilian Fed- 
eration of the Partners of the Alliance. For 
Six days these leading citizens of Brazil will 
discuss the Alliance and the ways and means 
through which they can help achieve the 
goals of the Alliance. It is significant that 
the initative and organizational work for 
this conference on the Amazon came from 
the Brazilian Partners. It is they who are 
nba) new horizons of citizen participa- 

on: 

PARTICIPANTS, NOT MERE RECIPIENTS 


The people of Latin America are thus par- 
ticipants in the Alliance for Progress—not 
mere recipients. The Partners of the Alli- 
ance is not a charity program. It is not an 
“old clothes” program nor is it one in which 
the people of a state patronizingly “adopt” 
the people of a Latin American nation. It is, 
however, a program through which the peo- 
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ple of the Americas can be brought together 
in a practical working alliance as partners in 
the greatest undertaking in the history of 
the hemisphere. The Alliance must suc- 
ceed—and to succeed, the Alliance must 
have the constructive participation of the 
private sector. The extreme importance of 
the Alliance effort is recognized not merely 
by those of us who work in the official goy- 
ernment programs but also by recognized 
leaders in the fields of business, law, and 
education, ~ 

In the second century, B.C., General Lucius 
A. Paulus of Rome said: 

“Commanders should be counseled chiefly 
by persons of known talent, by those 
whose knowledge is derived from experience, 
by those who are present at the scene of ac- 
tion . . . who see the advantages that occas- 
sions offer, and who, like people embarked in 
the same ship, are sharers of the danger. 

“Tf, therefore, anyone thinks himself quali- 
fied to give advice respecting the war which 
I am to conduct—let him not refuse the as- 
sistance to the State, but let him come with 
me unto Macedonia. 

“He-shall be furnished with a ship, a tent, 
even his travelling charges will be defrayed, 
but if he thinks this is too much trouble, and 
prefers the repose of a city life to the tolls 
of war, let him not on land assume the office 
of a pilot.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne College is meeting the 
challenge of Lucius Paulus. Your officials 
have been at the scene of action and they 
know the vital nature of our hemispheric ef- 
fort. On January 12, 1966, I travelled with 
President McLaughlin, Chancellor Shea, and 
Treasurer John Berrigan. We went to British 
Honduras where we met the Premier, the 
Cabinet, the business leaders, the adminis- 
trators of the schools, and, of course, the of- 
ficials of our own United States Consulate. 
That trip was not for your officials nor for 
me, a pleasure trip; it was a visit to an emerg- 
ing area to identify possible lines of private 
citizen action through which development 
assistance might be given. The plans then 
developed are now being implemented 
through arrangements made in my office. 

We are now exploring another area in the 
hemisphere as a possible partner area with 
which the citizens throughout New Hamp- 
shire may work. President McLaughlin and 
Chancellor Shea are assisting In developing 
the organizational plans. Again, I say that 
the leadership of Nathaniel Hawthorne Col- 
lege is not on the sidelines but at the scene 
of action. 

Thoreau once said, “The youth gets to- 
gether materials for a bridge to the moon, 
and at length the middle-aged man decides 
to make a woodshed with them.” 


BRIDGE TO THE MOON 


As we work to achieve the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress, we use the Charter of 
Punta del Este as the touchstone—the 
“bridge to the moon.” We may adjust the 
ways and means through which we seek to 
achieve the goals, but we try to hold fast 
to the basic goals. 

Whether we are business or professional 
people, administrators, faculty members, 
students, or government officials, we must 
guard against adjusting our personal set of 
values or our program to the inade- 
quacies of the world. We must not let rough 
experiences grind away at our honesty in 
dealing with our fellow man in the name of 
“being practical.” We must not let the 
values of the crowd dim our eyes and cloud 
our Judgment as to what is a constructive 
cause to which we can dedicate our talents 
and our energies. 

The philosopher, Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, said, “The destiny of any nation, at 
any given time, depends on the opinions of 
its young men under five and twenty.” I 
agree with him but I would add that if one 
could grow older and mature with education 
and life experience and still retain the high 
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ideals of youth, a greater destiny could be 
achieved. 

The challenge which I offer to you today 
is to accept the Alliance for Progress as a 
constructive cause and translate your con- 
cern about the problems of the hemisphere 
into a plan of action. Through the Part- 
ners of the Alliance, every organization and 
every individual in the United States can 
participate in a direct alliance with the 
people of a Latin American country and by 
so doing help build a bridge of working 
friendship instead of a woodshed in which 
to store lost ideals and lost opportunities. 


Cohoes: 1966 All America City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Cohoes, in my district, has been 
named an All America City by the Na- 
tional Municipal League. Cohoes joins 
11 other municipalities throughout the 
country to be so honored by the league, 
which sponsors the contest in conjunc- 
tion with Look magazine. 

I join Cohoes in being especially proud, 
since it was the only municipality in New 
York State to even be among the finalists 
this year. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues two recent publications which 
have appeared honoring the city of Co- 
hoes. First, an editorial in the Knicker- 
bocker News of March 16, 1967, and sec- 
ond, a statement appearing in the April 
18 issue of Look magazine. 

The material follows: 

[From the Albany (N.Y.) Knickerbocker 
News, Mar. 16, 1967] 
Comores SHows How 

It is not enough for a city groaning under 
the hand of a cruel, decadent and greedy 
political machine to “throw the rascals out.” 
It is, rather, merely the highly appropriate 
and necessary first step. 

That first step accomplished, with the de- 
spicable yoke of the machine removed from 
a city, there remains several things to be 
done—and to be done with dispatch. 

The first of these is for the new leaders 
of city government to maintain the en- 
thusiasm of the citizenry that led to their 
overthrow of the machine. That is, the 
leaders must proceed in such fashion as to 
encourage citizen participation in city affairs. 

The second of these steps—the spirit al- 
ready having been renewed—is to renew the 
substance of the city. Bad enough off is a 
city that has suffered blows from a changing 
economy. Far worse off is a city which has 
been further handicapped by the stultifying 
fist of political despotism. 

With the first of these steps accomplished 
and the second well begun, what can one 
haye? One can have an “All-American City.” 
One has a city like Cohoes, which threw off 
its political machine, which engaged citizen 
participation in the task of renewing itself 
and which, for its efforts, has been awarded 
an “All-America City” citation by the Na- 
tional Municipal League in cooperation with 
Look magazine. 

While congratulating Cohoes—its Citizens. 
Party, its new breed of city official and each 
individual citizen who helped in throwing 
off the old and creating the new—on its cita- 
tion, residents of other communities might 
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well take a hard look at what is happening 
or isn't happening in their own munici- 
palities, 

Troy might look at its political bumbling 
that so handicapped its city manager that 
he quit in dismay. 

Watervliet might look at tts city hall, 
where there hasn't been a new thought in a 
generation, at its crumbling streets, at its 
non-operating sewage disposal plant, at its 
dreary little business district. It might sniff 
the odor of its decay. 

Albany might look best at all the plans 
it has and compare those plans with accom- 
plishment. Albany has plans for every- 
thing—a new high school, a new central 
library, a new police headquarters, a pro- 
gram for renewing rental housing, a new 
Arbor Hill, a new downtown—but none of 
these plans has reached reality. Many of 
them are not even close to reality. 

Rensselaer might look again at its schools 
and wonder how much longer it will be be- 
Tore ite children are educated in safe and 
decent and efficient buildings. 

The lesson Cohoes has for every other 
municipality in the area is obvious. It is 
simply this: A city can lft itself by its boot- 
straps, if its citizens will it. 

Cohoes deserves our thanks for that lesson. 
Congratulations, all you good people of Co- 
hoes. 


[From Look magazine, Apr. 18, 1967] 
Conogs, N.Y. 

Far from sparring with prosperity, Cohoe 
nearly took the count at the hands of its 
crooked government. Graft was inlaid. All 
methods of fear were used to guard the polls 
from secrecy: “John, we know your boy 
didn’t mean to register Republican—that 
could affect your real estate taxes.” Demo- 
cratic boss William J. Dawson kept a faith- 
ful record of party contributions—in Japa- 
nese, The Cohoes Citizens’ party, led by 
amateurs—including a doctor, dentist, col- 
lege professor, grocer—set cut to derail the 
machine. Real estate assessments for the 
offenders suddenly rose as much as $500, 
One reformer's effigy, coffin-borne, floated 
down a canal. But even carting aged voters 
from a nursing home couldn't save the elec- 
ton from the people. They paraded at mid- 
night. The mayor declared a state of emer- 
gency, though a state trooper found little 
more than men, women, children laughing, 
shouting and crying in the streets at one 
am. The boss-controlied machine was 
through. When it went out, 15 percent of 
Cohoes’ families were earning less than $3,000 
® year, Still, Cohosiers financed a new high 
school and à community center. Business 
fattens, and an electronically gadgeted fire 
station has at last replaced a rotting relic 
that had been called a “rat-and firetrap” by 
the angry chief, 


Puerto Rican Emancipation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this Wednesday the people of 
Puerto Rico observed the anniversary of 
their Emancipation Day—the day mark- 
ing the freeing of the slaves by the Span- 
ish. It is well and fitting that we join 
with the citizens of the Commonwealth 
and Puerto Ricans everywhere in cele- 
brating this day. 


Puerto Rico and her people have been 
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important to the development of our 
country both as a territory and then 
later as a commonwealth. It was just 
15 years ago that Puerto Rico achieved 
her unique status as a Commonwealth 
and I am proud, Mr. Speaker, to have 
played a part in that achievement. 

With a sincere deep pride I remem- 
ber the courtesy of our late beloved 
Speaker Sam Rayburn who permitted me 
to chair the proceedings on May 28, 1952, 
which gave Puerto Rico her autonomy 
and at the same time permitted her to 
enjoy the position of an associated State 
in our Federal System. I still have the 
gavel, autographed and dated by the late 
Speaker Rayburn, which was used to 
gavel through this legislation. 

There followed that act of Congress a 
tremendous program, still not completed, 
of improving the welfare and livelihood 
of the people of Puerto Rico. The un- 
dertaking was staggering—powerplants, 
homes, roads, schools, communications 
and transportation systems, manufac- 
turing plants, a host of things—all had 
to be built and staffed. Skilled workers 
had to be trained and industry attracted. 
It has not been an easy task. But it was 
a task that the people of the island 
turned to with a vigor unmatched in the 
history of Latin America. 

On July 23 of this year the people of 
Puerto Rico will once again demonstrate, 
for Latin America and the rest of the 
world, the democratic process as they 
vote on a nationwide referendum. The 
object of this referendum is to show 
whether the people wish to maintain 
their commonwealth status, become in- 
dependent of the United States, or seek 
statehood. 

Mr, Speaker, I feel particularly close 
to the people of Puerto Rico because of 
friendships I have with so many Puerto 
Ricans who now reside in my congres- 
sional district. I can, with pride, speak 
from firsthand knowledge of the many 
contributions they are making to my dis- 
trict, our city, State, and Nation. I ex- 
tend to all who pride themselves in their 
Puerto Rican heritage my best wishes 
for continued success and happiness and 
the thanks of all of us for their gifts of 
warmth, love of beauty and culture. 


Byelorussian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been an important part of our 
American credo to propose that all peo- 
ple have the right to determine for them- 
selves what their system of government 
should be. Few thoughts are more odi- 
ous to the American mind than that of 
being subjected to alien overlordship im- 
posed against the will and aspirations 
of the people. It is with this in mind 
that we pause again to observe the an- 
niversary which will be marked on Sat- 
urday of Byelorussian independence, an 
all-too-brief interlude of freedom and 
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self-determination in an otherwise bleak 
history of foreign domination. It was 
49 years ago—March 25, 1918—when the 
National Council, surrounded by a world 
at war, proclaimed Byelorussia an inde- 
pendent republic. For a few brief 
months while Russia was convulsed with 
the Bolshevik revolution Byelorussians 
remained free but on January 1, 1919, the 
Soviet Union occupied the area and pro- 
claimed the Byelorussian S.S.R. Two 
years later the indignity of partition was 
perpetrated upon the Byelorussian peo- 
ple as the peace treaty of March 1921 
divided the area between Poland and 
Russia. By the end of World War II, 
however, the Russians had reestablished 
Soviet control over nearly the entire area 
and the myth of the “semi-autonomous” 
state of Byelorussia was established. 

The fact that Byelorussia is a signa- 
tory to the U.N. Charter, and of the test 
ban treaty does nothing to substantiate 
the Russian claim that Byelorussia is an 
autonomuos state. The people of Bye- 
lorussia are today under the control of 
Moscow with no more right to self-de- 
termination than any of the other peo- 
ples held behind the Iron Curtain. 

As thousands of American citizens who 
are of Byelorussian ancestry know, their 
families and friends still in Byelorussia 
have no freedom to express their deeply 
felt aspirations for self-determination 
and individual liberty. Today all Amer- 
icans join with our fellow citizens of 
Byelorussian ancestry in renewing our 
own devotion to the principles of freedom 
and in our deeply felt hope that the day 
is not far off when the people of Byel- 
orussia as well as people everywhere, can 
join us in our enjoyment of the blessings 
of freedom. 


One City’s Housing Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in 
my home city of Pittsburgh, public 
power and private wealth have been 
united for many years in fighting a situ- 
tion that threatens both of them—de- 
caying housing in an aging industrial 
metropolis. 

This public-private partnership has 
wrought miracles in the downtown area 
we now point to with pride as the Golden 
Triangle. It has cleared the smoke from 
our skies, and it has undertaken hous- 
ing renewal on a scale justly called the 
Pittsburgh renaissance. 

In spite of these achievements, Pitts- 
burgh's housing problem is still of crisis 
proportions. The titanic efforts of past 
years were no more than a beginning. 
Public power and private wealth must 
rededicate their partnership for the ul- 
timate solution of the housing problem. 

The gravity of the task the partner- 
ship faces was pointed out in detail in a 
recent editorial broadcast by Pitts- 
burgh’s KDKA radio and television. In 
the certain knowledge that Pittsburgh's 
housing crisis is by no means unique, I 
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insert the KDKA editorial at this point 
in the Recorp: 
BATTLE FOR RESOURCES 


It is no exaggeration to say that Pitts- 
‘s housing problem is becoming a 
crisis. Thousands of houses are being torn 
down or dying of old age, and they are not 
being replaced. It is a tragedy in the making, 
and the city must do everything it can to 
head tt off, 
The housing statistics, as discussed in a 
KA-TV documentary last week, are down- 
tight frightening, For example, nearly 9,000 
houses in the city of Pittsburgh are falling 
apart and unfit for habitation. 62 per cent 
Of all the houses are 60 years old or older, 
Which means they will decay at a rapid rate 
now on unless money is spent to main- 
tain them. Of the 40-thousand substandard 
in the city, 22-thousand are occupied 
by families with an income of $4,000 a year 
Or less. Obviously, these houses will not 
Properly cared for by the tenants, and 
ords are reluctant to spend anything 
On them. As the old houses deteriorate, 
Others are being torn down by renewal or 
hway construction, or shut down by en- 
forcement of the housing codes. Through- 
dut the city, houses are disappearing faster 
an they are being replaced. 
City Hall has a variety of new programs to 
to meet the problem. Some of them are 
Off the ground, and others are not. The city 
Wants a housing court to mediate problems 
tween tenants and landlords, but will need 
legislative help in Harrisburg to get it. The 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority is planning 
to make new housing units available under a 
lease arrangement. But it has no plans for 
Publicly-owned housing of any kind, because 
it cannot finance them under present con- 
ditions. Action-Housing, Inc. has proposed 
the large-scale rehabilitation of old houses 
by private industry, but the plan is still in 
e talk stage, The city bureau of building 
pection and the county health depart- 
Ment are just beginning to co-ordinate their 
forts in housing code enforcement. 
Clearly, the efforts to meet the housing 
em are just in the early stages, and 
they must be speeded up. The tools needed 
to do the job must be developed quickly, 
and put to work on a massive scale. City, 
county and state government, private in- 
dustry, and social action agencies must all 
Work together if this is to be done. Only 
when it is being done can we look forward 
the day when every family in Pittsburgh 
Will be assured of a decent place to live. 


Job Corps Showing Some Good Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
T have been deeply impressed by the ex- 
ly favorable coverage which the 
Job Corps has recently been receiving 
in the press across the country. The fact 
that Job Corps really is working—en- 
our most desperately disadvan- 
taged youth to help themselves out of 
Poverty and into good jobs and produc- 
tive lives—is very definitely getting 
across to responsible journalists, and 
they in turn are reporting this significant 
fact to the American people. 
A column by J. F. Ter Horst, chief of 
the Washington bureau of the Detroit 
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News, appearing in the News on March 
9, is a very good example of what I mean. 
Mr. Ter Horst reviews many examples 
of Job Corps success, and cites the cases 
of three young people whose progress 
has been monitored by OEO. One young 
man is working as a machine operator 
for $2.25 an hour, and another as a 
metal finisher for $3.20 an hour; the 
third of the trio, a young woman, is 
working as an office machine operator 
for the FBI. 

Mr. Speaker, these three young people 
are typical of the many thousands who 
are moving from the Job Corps into new 
lives as responsible and productive citi- 
zens, As Mr. Ter Horst points out, even 
most of the young people who only stay 
in Job Corps for short periods of time are 
better off than they were before. I know 
that many of my distinguished col- 
leagues will want to carefully consider 
Mr. Ter Horst's observations, and with 
permission I insert his column at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Jos Corps SHOWING Some GOOD RESULTS 

(By J, F. Ter Horst) 

WasHINGTON.—Congreasional critics of the 
antipoverty program will haye to ignore 
the Larry Kings, the Gloria Smiths and the 
Jose Garcias if they slash Job Corps funds 
this year, 

In spite of adverse surveys, high costs and 
many complaints against the Job Corps, hard 
evidence suggests that this experiment in 
youth training deserves a better break than 
it has gotten. 

Young men and women placed in jobs 
since the beginning of the Job Corps program 
three years ago are averaging wages of 61.45 
to $1.93 hourly. That compares with an av- 
erage 77-cent hourly wage they earned be- 
fore coming in, 

More than one-third of the corpsmen— 
about 37 percent—haye been sufficiently mo- 
tivated to go out and find their own jobs 
without waiting for the Job Corps or the U.S. 
Employment Service to find work for them. 

Of those who complete their Job Corps 
training, 83 percent get Jobs, go into military 
service or attend school, 

Even in the case of early quitters—those 
who spend 90 days or less in a Job Corps cen- 
ter—88 percent get Jobs, enter school or put 
on a uniform. 

These statistics are from a compilation of 
individual records made since the Job Corps 
began a detailed reporting and follow-up 
placement system last September. 

Larry King, who had completed the tenth 
grade in Smyrna, Ga., entered the Job Corps 
camp at Fort Custer, Mich., last spring. 
Four months later he was sufficiently trained 
to become a machine operator for the Mc- 
Donald Warren Co. at a starting wage of 
$2.25 an hour. The company terms him 
“well-behaved, excellent, positive-attitude, 
hard worker.” 

Nineteen-year-old Gloria Smith was a car- 
hop in Kenyon City, Colo., before entering 
the Job Corps center at Omaha, Neb., op- 
erated by Burroughs Corp. She took 11 
months training in office machine operation 
and now works for the FBI. 

Jose Garcia, a partly-employed cannery 
hand from Hollister, Calif., learned electron- 
ics assembly at the Camp Parks Job Center, 
run by Litton Industries Inc, Four months 
later his skills were good enough to land a 
job as metal finisher at the Ford Motor Co, 
plant in Milpetas, Calif., at $3.20 an hour. 

Louls Harris & Associates Inc., recently con- 
ducted a survey for the Job Corps that 
showed camp bickering, racial troubles and 
poor training to be major reasons for the 
high rate of dropouts. 

By the Corps’ own records up to last No- 
yember the number of youths who quit after 
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staying less than 90 days totaled 34,000 out 
of the 77,000 entering. 

But even there, bright spots showed up. 
When surveyed by Harris, more than half of 
the dropouts reported they were working. 
Only 20 percent said they were worse off 
after the Job Corps experience than before. 


Away Go Ideas of Powerful Politicos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most astute observers in the coun- 
try in the field of international finance 
is Dr. Melchoir Palyi, a columnist fea- 
tured in the Chicago Tribune. His very 
fascinating commentary on the eco- 
nomic complications facing some of our 
world statesmen, which appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune on March 22, 1967, is 
especially appropriate and I place it in 
the Record at this point: 

Awar-x-x Go IDEAS OF POWERFUL Po.trricos 
(By Dr. Melchoir Palyi) 


The most powerful politicians of the west- 
ern world [men like Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, General Charles de Gaulle, and 
President Lyndon Johnson] must be pro- 
foundly disenchanted men. Having reached 
the pinnacle, their overriding ambition was 
to remold in their own the societies 
over which they preside—and to continue in 
office, 

Nothing is more satisfying to the moun- 
tainous egos of such success-hungry men 
than the prospect of a prominent place in 
history. Now they are at the peak of their 
power, but they are accomplishing the oppo- 
site of what they have set out to do, And 
the power threaten to slip from their hands. 

Take the prime minister. 

The lifelong ambition of his politicking 
and intriguing fulfilled, he set out to spread 
socialism and inflation, to trim profits and 
to raise labor’s real income, - 

And what is he doing? He's 
socialism; he’s protecting profits; he's freez- 
ing wages; and since last July he’s presiding, 
in effect, over the liquidation of Great Brit- 

and 10 months’ long inflation. 
he is deflating the pound sterling 
will have to do it further, contrary to 


e prospects of his popularity. 
He was to put the rudder of the state into 
the hands of the trade unions which have 
instead, he’s disciplining the 
trade unions as they have not been disci- 
plined since the worst days of the great 
depression. 

Poor General de Gaulle is in a quandry, 


too. 

He's running a socialist country in which 
all vested interests are united for one great 
objective: More inflation, evermore, in order 
to raise wages, farm incomes, and profits. 
But he believes in sound money; a balanced 
budget is an axiom of his political philos- 


ophy. wanting 
MORE ANTI- 

In order to win the support of the in- 
flationist left, he embarked on a foreign pol- 
icy suitable to the leftist taste. And the re- 
sult? His opponents want more of the same 
anti-American and pro-Russian policy abroad 
and remain violently opposed to the domestic 
stabilization. He certainly must feel deeply 
frustrated; kicking the Americans and court- 
ing the Russians has paid negative dividends, 
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None of the leading politicians can be more 
frustrated, however, than our President must 


be. 

He, too, appears to consider himself as a 
providential leader, a leadership that had 
been confirmed by a record popular vote, 
And he takes to popularity like fish to water. 
He must maintain the momentum of the 
boom in order to be popular, cost what it 
may, but he also wants to be the great and 
wise statesman who maintains the stability 
of the economy. But now, one after the 
other of his appeals for popularity threatens 
to boomerang, and he is or soon will be 
forced to an agonizing reappraisal of his own 
policies. 

He was to bring early and satisfactory 
peace in Viet Nam; instead he is embroiled 
in a long war from which he cannot retreat 
and which he can not terminate. His at- 
tempts to gain Russian friendship and to put 
pressure on North Viet Nam thru Moscow re- 
bound in more Russian weapons for North 
Viet Nam. F 

“TIRED BOOM” TO FACE 


At home he wanted to win the minorities 
by resolving the racial tension and faces a 
loss of the majority. His attempt to elim- 
inate poverty by fiat is creating more pov- 
erty. The war coming on top of his Great 
Society is too expensive for the overloaded 
budget, but not inflationary enough for giv- 
ing the needed stimulus to the tired boom. 
The boom is tired indeed, and there lies 
LBJ's political tragedy. 

Prosperity is his number one problem, but 
he must not let the dollar seriously depre- 
ciate. So, he put himself into the hands of a 
coterie of Keynesian professors who claimed 
to know how to navigate between the devils 
of inflation and the deep blue sea of reces- 
sion, All they do is switch the money ma- 
chine on and off, in order to compensate for 
shifts in the economic wind. 

But what if these manipulators take false 


of the wind? Or if the world's gold 


hoarders overwhelm them? 


New Hampshire Loses Civic, Industrial 
Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier this month, New Hampshire and 
the city of Nashua lost one of its truly 
great leaders with the death of Walter L. 
Barker. f 

The usual labels could have been ap- 
plied to Mr. Barker—industrialist, civic 
leader, educational leader, and so on. 
But to the people of both his city and 
his State, Walter Barker was much more 
than a label. 

He was a vibrant, moving force, both 
as one of the industrial giants of New 
Hampshire's rapidly progressing south- 
ern tier, and as a willing worker for good 
causes in charitable, educational, and 
welfare fields. In a time when so many 
industries are torn by labor strife, he was 
a model employer, respected by those who 

worked with him and for him. 

A list of his many committee chair- 
manships and board memberships would 
be lengthy. Rather, may I cite for the at- 
tention of my colleagues, an editorial 
which better expresses the sense of loss 
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felt by Mr. Barker's city and State, from 
the Nashua Telegraph, which follows: 
WALTER L. BARKER 


Walter L. Barker, industrialist and civic 
leatier, who died here Sunday personified a 
success story that evolved in truly classical 
fashion . through hard work, honesty and 
concern for his community and fellow man. 

It was a success story that young men 
and young women, just starting out in pur- 
suit of goals they have set for themselves in 
life, could well emulate. 

His story was in the American tradition 
of self-made men who became gianté in 
their time, 

Mr. Barker came of a respected family of 
modest circumstances and entered the busi- 
ness life of his native city a few days after 
his graduation from high school. In the 
twenty years that he worked at the Indian 
Head National Bank he rose to the position 
of Cashier through diligence and hard work. 
He resigned in 1931 to take over a business 
on the downgrade and became chief executive 
officer and owner of what is the Improved 
Paper Machinery Company. Today, thanks 
to his efforts it is one of the largest employ- 
ers in the city. 

Mr. Barker asked of no employe more than 
he would do himself. He was far-seeing, 
constantly modernizing buildings and ma- 
chinery to keep his company competitive. 
From a handful of employes and a small 
plant, the Improved Machinery, under his 
direction, has continued to expand to a 
point where its properties cover sprawling 
acres in the southeast end of the city. Its 
employes number in the hundreds. 

He had great confidence in youth and 


- hired young men and women who grew with 


the organization and became today's leaders 
in the city. He was proud of them and 
they respected and admired him. 

Busy as he was, handling the affairs of 
his growing company and allied firms, he 
felt a strong responsibility to his city and 
to his state and accepted several important 
posts on a local and state level. He was a 
member and clerk of the Nashua Board of 
Education for nine years and was a member 
and chairman of the Nashua Police Commis- 
sion for several years, He served as a trustee 
of the University of New Hampshire, and 
also was a member of the State Board of 
Education at the time of his death. 

Among other activities, he was vice presi- 
dent and trustee of the Charles H, Nutt 
Surgical Hospital, operated in conjunction 
with Nashua Memorial Hospital; a long-time 
member and past president of the Nashua 
Country Club; and associated with such 
organizations as the New Hampshire As- 
sociation for the Blind and the New Hamp- 
shire Tuberculosis Association. 

He was a leader in the Masonic order and 
held its teachings close to his heart. One 
of the few men who have been elected in 
recent years to the honorary 33rd degree in 
Scottish Rite Masonry, he was also promi- 
nently identified with York Rite bodies and 
Bektash Temple of the Shrine, 

His interests were always numerous and 
varied, but into all of them he brought the 
knowledge and skills which he had accumu- 
lated over the years. His advice and per- 
sonal effort was sought in many projects 
which have benefited his city and his state 
im the past 40 years, 

He was a devoted husband and father, 
active in the Church of the Good Shepherd 
(Episcopal) of this city, and also at St. 
Andrew's By-the-Sea in Rye, near his sum- 
mer home on the coast. 

His friendships were legion. He as- 
sociated with national and state figures and 
prominent industrialists, the men at the 
plant . in fact he mixed with and en- 
joyed the company of people from all walks 
of life. A friendly man, none was better 
known or admired by Nashuans than Walter 
Barker. 
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This because people here felt that he was 
one of them. They respected the success 
that he had made of his life, knowing that 
it had not come easy, and that he deserved 
every honor that had come to him in a life- 
time of service. 

There could be no greater tribute ... the 
genuine acknowledgement of his fellow 
citizens for a job well done, for a life well 
spent. 

A grateful city has expressed ite condol- 
ences to his wife and children; its citizens 
mourn the loss of a good man. 


Can't Have Order by Illegal Means 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I include 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record an article from the noted colum- 
nist, Sidney Harris. 

Mr. Harris clearly points out why the 
House membership would have been far 
more effective had it chosen to follow the 
recommendations of Chairman CELLER’'S 
select committee, in the unprecedented 
action took in barring Mr. Adam Clayton 
Powell from his seat in Congress. 

The article follows: 

CAN'T Have ORDER BY ILLEGAL Means 
(By Sidney J. Harris) 

The people who clamor most loudly for 
“law and order” seem to think that the two 
words are interchangeable and identical— 
but they are not, any more than “assault and 
battery” or “flotsam and jetsam.” 

Actually, most of these people are more 
interested in “order” than in “law”—and 
they seem willing to sacrifice the latter to 
get the former. The Adam Clayton Powell 
case is a perfect example. 

I happen to think the man is a villain, and 
a disgrace to the congressional seat he pur- 
ports to serve. But unseating him without 
proper legal and constitutional grounds 
would be a greater evil than any he has per- 
petrated. Yet this is exactly what most 
people want. 

„Order“ might be served by bouncing 
Powell, but “law” would not. The law 15 
clear on this point: The voters of his district 
elected him, and only the voters of his dis- 
trict can recall him, as long as he has the 
proper legal qualifications for the office. 

Everyone in the Congress knows this. Yet 
the public clamor has been so great and 
persistent that the Congress has voted for his 
removal, on extremely shaky, if not downright 
illegal, grounds. The law may be twisted, oF 
ignored, to restore order. 

And this is what people want, despite thelr 
protestations to the contrary. They are will- 
ing to let policemen break the law—and they 
break it every day—to put down crime and 
disorder. They are willing to let district at- 
torneys break the law—and they break it 
every day—to convict punative violators of 
the civil order, 

But “law” and “order” are not identical 
phrases—although it is the task of juris- 
prudence to keep them linked together. If 
we are more concerned with order than we 
are with law, we will end up with a police 
state, as many other countries have done. 
Only if we keep them firmly in tandom can 
we maintain a democratic society for long. 

We can have 100-per-cent order—if we 
want that as our ultimate objective. I 
would rather pay the price of a little dis- 
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Order, and not give up the restraints and 
Safeguards of the law, even though this 
Makes it harder to hunt, to hold, and to 
Punish wrongdoers. No one ever promised 
that a pollceman's lot would be an easy one. 

In the end, genuine civil order can rest 
Only on the law, on a high regard and re- 
Spect for the law by the average citizen. If 
the law is bent and knotted as a weapon 
against people we disapprove of—like the 
Powell Uk—then we are simply playing the 
game of illegality against criminals, and we 
Win not because we are right, but only be- 
Cause we are stronger. Order imposed this 
Way just breeds contempt for law. 


Richard Neutra, Philosopher-Architect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in my de- 
Sire to honor Richard Neutra on the oc- 
Casion of the celebration of his 75th 
birthday, it would be hard to find a more 
fitting and perceptive: tribute to his 
Benius and his contributions to mankind 
than the article written 1 year ago by 
Jill Chisholm of the Rand Daily Mail, 
Johannesburg, South Africa: 

He is 74, with an unruly shock of white 
hair and curiously contrasting eyebrows, 
black and bushy. 

He makes startling statements like: “The 
Job of the architect is to keep the divorce 
rate down.” Or: “The architect is a physio- 
therapist, he is treating you 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year.” Or again: “If I am to 
design a cage for a polar bear, first I must 
learn to know the polar bear and then come 
to love the polar bear.” 

His mission in life is to save mankind from 
& cruel, lingering death in ugly buildings and 
trafe Jams. 

Possibly, by the turn of the century in this 
fast-contracting world, his maxim that 
“space is not to be measured with a yard- 
stick” will be to architecture what Freud's 
sex theories were to psychology and Ein- 
Stein's relativity to science. Both men were 
his friends and both have influenced his 
work. 

His name is Richard Joseph Neutra and he 
is acknowledged as one of the world’s great- 
est architects and town planners. 


The article began with the introduc- 
tory statement above and then went on 
to quote liberally from the philosopher- 
architect's own words: 

We are plagued by specialization today— 
by people who know only thelr own small, 
Special bits, he asserts. 

The planner of the human setting—which 
is what an architect or town planner is— 
should not be a specialist, but a coordinator, 
a harmonist 


Not even the worst architect has deelgned 
a house which kills those who move into It. 
immediately, But because destruction is 
slower, it is not necessarily more agreeable. 

Cumulative effects are the least suspect be- 
Cause they are the least noticeable—but they 
are no less dangerous. 


Quoting again from Miss Chisholm: 

On the other hand, an architect or town 
Planner can act as a physiotherapist to mod- 
ern man, subject as he is to so many strains 
and streases, : 

To do so, says Mr. Neutra, he must draw 
on the advances made in the life sclences— 


— 
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right down to knowing “how a person goes to 
pieces, while looking for a parking place or 
being forced to make a left-hand turn in- 
stead of a right-hand turn.” 

Space is Mr, Neutra's other great “cause.” 
In his views on space he is as much a pioneer 
today as he was 40 years ago when he pleaded 
for “modern” architecture in the United 
States and brought freeways to town plan- 
ning, heliports to roof tops, and traffic- 
pedestrian “segregation” to shopping centers. 

Mr. Neutra's basic premise is that even the 


largest, least populous of lands will one day 


face a space problem as the world community 
grows and grows. 

However, “Man can lead a richer life in a 
smaller area than he thinks necessary,” he 
says. “Space is not to be measured by a 
yardstick or figured in square feet, but by the 
richness of what one experiences in that 
space.” 

Richard Neutra’s theories of planning 
and architecture are particularly rele- 
vant in our own Los Angeles community 
where the challenge of providing a good 
human setting in limited space has fre- 
quently not been met. 

His own designs, however, have been 
most faithful to his theories. and have 
been recognized for their austere, func- 
tional lines and brilliant use of space. 
In his attempt to make the space he 
must work with “psychologically viable”; 
he has also utilized mirrors, water sun 
refraction, trees and shrubbery as his 
tools to fit his designs to the “human 
pattern.” 

Los Angeles contains many of the most 
famous Neutra “landmarks” as he has 
made his home in our community since 
1922. These include his first major 
work, the Phillip Lovell Health House, 
built in 1927; the pioneering Neutra Re- 
search House built in 1932 on a plot of 
land only 60 by 70 feet; the Mariner's 
Medical Arts Building, which is designed 
to enhance tranquillity and privacy in the 
doctor-patient relationship; the Richard 
J. Neutra Elementary School, which em- 
phasizes the holding of outdoor classes 
and, by doing away with partitions, the 
movement of students between classes; 
the auditorium of the Beverly Hills 
High School; and the new hall of rec- 
ords in the civic center. Presently under 
construction is a 13-story tower addition 
to the Garden Grove Church and the 
Department of Justice complex. 

I am confident that many Los Ange- 
lenians join with me, on the occasion of 
his 75th birthday, in commending Rich- 
ard Neutra on the consistency and qual- 
ity of his designs over the years and the 
fact that they are as timely and as ap- 
propriate today as when he first con- 
ceived them. We might only regret that 
our sprawling city could not have more 
closely followed the patterns and theo- 
ries of Richard Neutra. Summed up in 


. his own words: 


If all of Los Angeles had been built with 
the same space economy, then LA would be 
a third as large in area, a fraction of its pres- 
ently paved area—of its power utility lines 
and of its telephone poles. There would be 
only a fraction of criss-crossing of commut- 
ing lanes and exhausting gases, and the sky 
would be as blue as when I arrived 45 years 
ago. 


We wish Richard Neutra many more 
productive years and thank him for the 
significant effect he has had on the plan- 
ning and environment of our community. 
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Washington News Praises President John- 
son’s Efforts To Find Peace in Viet- 
nam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has received much ceriti- 
cism for his failure to make adequate ef- 
forts to obtain a peaceful solution to the 
war in Vietnam. 

The recent exchange of letters between 
the President and Ho Chi Minh released 


by Ho shows who is blocking peace. 

At this point in the Recorp, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the March 22 editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News commending the ef- 
forts of the President to achieve an hon- 
orable peace: 

AFTER GUAM S 

Its odd that Ho Chi Minh picked the end 
of the Guam conference to reveal his ex- 
change of letters last month with Presi- 
dent Johnson. Maybe he was trying to steal 
the spotlight from the Guam a 
Whatever his motive, he came out looking a 
poor second best. 

As the State Department confirmed, Pres- 
ident Johnson wrote Ho on the eve of the 
Lunar New Year truce. In calm, conciliatory 
language he offered a halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam and a freeze on American 
troop strength in the South, if North Viet- 
nam would reciprocate by ending its infiltra- 
tion into the South. Then, he said, serious 
peace talks could begin, in private. 

Ho's reply was a flat rejection, a renewed 
insistence the United States cease definitely 
and unconditionally” the air strikes as a con- 
dition for talks. He wound up rabidly ac- 
cusing the U.S, of “war crimes” by bombing 
“churches, pagodas, hospitals, schools” and 


the whole world that President Johnson is 
earnest. about making peace in Vietnam, and 
President Ho is not. 

With Ho Chi Minh so stubborn—either out 
of foolish confidence or mistaken -judg- 
ment—what do we do next? 

We should continue to increase our mili- 
tary pressure on the communists, by air 
strikes and naval bombardment of North 
Vietnam, heavier interdiction of the infiltra- 
tion routes via Laos, smashing attacks on 
thelr main base areas and increased hound- 
ing of small guerilla units in the South. 
The objectives should not be punishment of 
the enemy as such, but rather the attrition 


ot this strength and the erosion of his will. 


Even so we ought to bear in mind these 
two basic facts, both stressed by the Presi- 
dent at Guam: 

Even if we increase the military pressure, 
the war is “not amenable to spectacular pro- 
grams or easy solutions.” It will still be a 
“dificult, serious, long, drawnout problem.“ 

In the months immediately ahead, our 
Vietnamese allies will Po EOR eee honed 
extremely important steps on non- - 
tary side of the war. The President told the 
Vietnamese leaders their “great task” is now 
to conduct a national election for a new gov- 
ernment next fall. 
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apathetic populace—and convince the Viet 
Cong and their sympathizers their cause is a 
lost one. 


United States Fumbles in Closing Door to 
Stalin’s Daughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
though the case of Svetlana Stalina is 
still slowly developing and piecemeal in- 
formation is trickling out many ques- 
tions meet the eye and there are prac- 
tical commentaries that should be made. 
Columnist Dumitru Danielopol, a very 
knowledgeable expert on Eastern Europe, 
made such a commentary in the San 
Diego Union on March 18, 1967: 

UNITED STATES FUMBLES IN CLOSING Door To 
STaLin’s DAUGHTER 
` (By Dumitru Danielopol) 

Has the light gone out In the Statue of 
Liberty? 

That's the first question that crossed my 
mind when I heard that the Administration 
had refused asylum to Svetlana Stalina. 

I was attending a charity affair sponsored 
by Romanian-born Americans when I heard 
of the defection of Stalin’s daughter, The 
group was collecting funds to build a church. 

It will be called the Church of the Holy 
Cross and will be erected in Washington 
as a thanksgiving to this great country for 
having granted asylum to so many Romani- 
ans, for giving them the opportunity to re- 
build their lives in freedom. 

The affair, however, was marred by the 
thought that another refugee from oppres- 
sion and tyranny was denied the privilege 
we had received. 

Svetlana Stalina was not refused asylum 
in America for anything she had done. She 
was denied entry because it would have em- 
barrassed the government of the Soviet 
Union which she was fleeing. 

The official explanation, cleared by the 
President, was that the United States doesn't 
want to “exacerbate relations with the So- 
viet Union." 

No one can accuse me of loving commu- 
nism or Communists. 

If I have cause to hate any one man for 
what has happened to my native Romania, 
to my family and to me personally it was 
Joseph Stalin, Svetlana's father. 

He spilled more Romanian blood than any 
tyrant in history. 

In a country that was Christian since the 
second century, he left a legacy of fear and 
oppression, 

But when my President refused Svetlana 
asylum in my country, I felt cheated, 
ashamed. Somehow it made me feel a lesser 
human being. 

America has been a haven to all, over the 
last two centuries—not just those that could 
be accepted conveniently. 

There is no excuse good enough to stop 
the entry of Svetlana Stalina into the United 
States. Some say she should wait her turn 
as any ordinary immigrant, but she Is not an 


political expediency or cold war tactics. 
She could be a symbol. 
Deep in the root of American tradition is 


throughout the generations. 
The inscription on the Statue of Liberty 
says: 
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“Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free; the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

“Send these, the homeless tempest-tost 
to me, 

“I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

There is no P.S. saying: As long as we 
don't offend their oppressors.” 

If such criteria had been applied in the 
past, many people would never have reached 
these shores, many good Americans would 
never have been born, and this country 
might not have become the great nation it 
is today. 

There is nothing anyone can do to mask 
the impact upon the whole world of Svet- 
lana's defection. 

By the same token, there is nothing that 
will wash away the shame I feel at seeing 
her refused ‘entry into the United States. 


A Letter From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


= OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a copy 
of a letter written by a 19-year-old 
marine serving in Vietnam has recently 
been brought to my attention. 

I would like to share this boy's letter 
with our colleagues, since I think he 
exemplifies the finest traditions of the 
American’s belief in freedom. 


The young man does not know that 
Tam placing his letter in the Recorp and 
I am withholding his last name and 
address because I am sure he would 
want it that way. 


The letter follows: 
Manch 3, 1967. 


Hr Folxs: Gee I can hardly believe its 
been over a year since I've been home. There 
sure has been a lot of water under the bridge 
since then (in more ways than one). Aside 
from the fact that I look like I'm about 30 
and I have a few grey hairs, I'm feeling 
pretty good. Mom, I'll tell you why I ex- 
tended. First of all this is the first time in 
my life that I am proud to be an American 
and to be fighting for something that is so 
unbelievable it isn’t funny. To start with 
when I was a little kid I was never afraid of 
anything or I never went hungry or naked. 
These kids over here are all of the above and 
it’s sickening. Another reason for staying 
over here is because of all of the married 
guys that have families. I figure at least one 
of them will get a break while I stay over 
here. I am no hero, Mom, I'm just doing 
what is in my heart. I've never come closer 
to death than I have since I've been fiying 
and I've never seen as much blood or as 
much death but it’s all worth giving for 
these people who want to be free. I had a 
little girl of 10 die in my arms yesterday 
after the Cong had raped her and tortured 
her almost to death. We were trying to get 
her to the hospital but she never made it. 

Mom you do understand why I'm staying. 
Maybe I just have a big heart but I think 
I'm doing right and I'm proud. I hope to 
be home pretty soon, but until then keep 
praying and one of these days I'll be home 
raising hell. 

I love you and miss you all. 

Your loving son, 


P.S. God Bless You. 


Tommy. 
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‘Amherst Students on Powell and War on 
Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently received a letter from 
an ad hoc group of students at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass., expressing their 
concern about the trend of current af- 
fairs and the potential of the 90th Con- 
gress. Their analysis of two issues in 
particular—the Powell case and the cut- 
backs in domestic legislation and pro- 
grams—is perceptive and deserves a 
more extensive exposure. I suggest that 
we take special note of the comments of 
these students whose concern for their 
society and their Nation is evident and 
genuine. Under unanimous consent I 
include the text and signers of this letter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

AMHERST, MASS., 
February 9, 1967. 

DEAR MEMBER OF THE 90TH CONGRESS: A 
few weeks ago, a letter was written, to Presi- 
dent Johnson expressing student concern 
with the tactics and aims of our Vietnam 
policy. We, the undersigned, do not repre- 
sent any formal organization as did the au- 
thors of the first letter, Rather we seek to 
yocalize a growing concern among a large 
number of our peers with certain trends in 
our nation’s domestic policies. 

Over the course of the last few months, 
a number of events and statements have 
contributed to our apprehension over the new 
directions Congress seems to have assumed 
since the last election. We have contin- 
ually read in the press that the Ninetieth 
Congress will not be the sort of constructive, 
innovative body that the Eighty-ninth was, 
especially during its first session. Two events 
in particular have added to our concern; the 
unseating of Adam Clayton Powell and the 
threatened cutbacks in the appropriations 
for the War on Poverty and other Great So- 
ciety programs. 

We fully recognize the right Congress has 
to investigate its members, but denying 
Powell his seat before the investigation has 
even been concluded, we feel, is a travesty of 
justice. Serious curtailment of his Congres- 
sional powers had already taken place, and 
there was no sound basis for proceeding with 
the effective disenfranchisement of the peo- 
ple of Harlem. We urge Congress, through 
Its investigating committee, to seriously re- 
consider its actions and to reinstate Mr. 
Powell to his proper seat while the inves- 
tigation continues. We would also urge a 
thorough reexamination of the criteria which 
may be used by Congress to punish its mem- 
bers. This should include a close study of the 
election procedures in a number of dis- 
tricts. Mr, Powell, unlike many of his col- 
leagues, is a democratically elected repre- 
sentative of his district. 

Several years ago the Great Society was 
initiated with great- visions of hope and new 
opportunities for every American. Now, after 
a very short time of trial, it appears that 
Congress will curtail the funds for such pro- 
grams as the War on Poverty; education 
grants-in-aid, and the Model Cities project. 
The answer in this time of crisis—while the 
fate of the nation’s poor hangs in the bal- 
ance—is not the cutback and limitation of 
the War on Poverty; it is the expansion and 
meaningful reconsideration of how its 
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Original goals can be achieved. This may 
Mean a thorough reorganization of ita ad- 
Ministration on the federal level, and a more 
reasonable assessment of the programs on 
the local levels. Bold new ideas will be 
Needed and, consequently, a much larger 
budget than has been provided for its ac- 
tivities in the past, 

We fear that a new “credibility gap” is 
arising in this country between those who 
are actively concerned with our major do- 
Mestic issues and their elected representa- 
tives. In order to begin to bridge this gap 
We will need honest and perceptive reap- 
Praisa}, progressive and forward-looking in- 
Novation, and a promise. 

Respectfully, 

Andrew Nagorski, Edgemont, N. V.; David 
Moore, White Plains, N.Y.; John Mc- 
Dowell, West Chester, Pa.; F. Gordon 
Allen, Baltimore, Md.; David Michel- 
more, Foxboro, Mass.; Joel Shapiro, 
Medford. Mass.? David Glass, New 
York, N. T.; Robert Denig, Moline, l.: 
Gregory Prentiss, Hudson, Ohio; David 
Hills, Hollis, N.H.; Larry Dilg, Hewlett, 
N. T.; Jim Steinman, Hewlett, N.Y.; 
David Altschul, Yonkers, N.Y.; Mitchell 
Ash, Louisville, Ky.; Robert Woodruff, 
W. Hartford, Conn.; Jon Weissman, 
Alexandria, Va.; Raymond Comenzo, 
Lutherville, Md.; Joseph Sellin, Syra- 
cuse, N. T.; George Sleeth, Chatham, 
N.J.; Mark Peterson, Ames, Iowa; Pet- 
ter Greenspan, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wil- 
liam Shaw, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dick Aronson, New York, N.Y; Eric 
Bohman, Royal Oak, Mich.; Hal Wilde, 
Wauwatosa, Wisc.; Mark Rosenfeld, 
Jackson, Mich.; Peter Silvestri, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; John Lamb, Scarsdale, 
N. T.; Charles Castle, Newport, RI; 
Stewart Dean, Louisville, Ky.; Robert 
Haldeman, Norwalk, Conn.; Peter 
Dodge, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Stephen 
Cohen, Wyncote, Pa.; Timothy Hardy, 
Olympia Fields, IU; Henry Rhone, 
Richmond, Va.; Rembert Herbert, 
Florence, S. C.; Michael Schaeffer, 
Philadelphia, Pa; Kim DeRiel, St. 
Louls, Mo.; Peter DuBois, Oakland, 
Calif.; Joel Bartlett, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Harold Wade, Springfield Gardens, 
N. T.; Jonathan Cohen, Bethesda, Md.; 
Robert Marblestone, Manhasset, N.Y. 

David. Corcoran, Nyack, N. I.; David 
Black, Springfield, Mass.; Emory Wa- 
ters, Petersburg, Va.; Gary Ahlskog, 
Denver. Colo; Gene O'Grady, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Donald Sackheim, Larch- 
mont, N.Y.; Carl Galloway, Jamaica, 
N.Y; John Richmond, Tucson, Ariz.; 
Michael Gallant, Teaneck, N.J; Wil- 
Ham Alford, Newton, Mass. Guy 
Nassberg, Rockville Centre, N.Y.; Jack 
Halley, Phoenix, Ariz.; Michael Camp- 
bell, San Mateo, Calif.; Mark Harris, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. T.; Thomas Bos- 
well, Washington, D.C; Stephen Mo- 
Neary, Merion. Pa.; Henry Cleaveland. 
Stony Brook, N.Y. 

All the above are students at Amherst 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


The Steelworkers Against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 
Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 


Priation for the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee will be before us 
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shortly. To aid in the deliberations of 
my colleagues, I wish to bring to their 
attention an editorial concerning the 
committee which appeared in the March 
1967, edition of Steel Labor, the news- 
paper of the United Steel Workers of 
America. The editorial follows: 
Wack HUAC 


The biennial effort to gain the floor on 
the opening of Congress to propose abolition 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee failed again this year, but abolition- 
ists took heart in significant and increased 
opposition to the committee among members 
of the House. 

The blow was softened at the Democratic 
Caucus when almost one-third of the Demo- 
crats in the House voted to go on record as 
favoring a change in rules that would allow 
for the permanent dispatch of this ancient 
remnant of mecarthytsm. And during the 
first week of the 90th Congress, more than 
two dozen abolition resolutions, several of 
them introduced by Republicans, were re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee. 

Pragmatists on “The Hill” scoff at the re- 
peated efforts of aroused citizens to get HUAC 
junked, declaring that it is now an insti- 
tution and is a vehicle for political careers 
(its most “famous” graduate being Richard 
Nixon). But it is precisely because of this, 
and that last-ditch segregationists now pian 
on using the committee to smear the civil 
rights movement and rehabilitation of the 
ghettos—that HUAC must be constantly op- 
posed and discredited. 

The arguments are as old as the commit- 
tee: that it is unconstitutional, that it denies 
due process to witnesses; that it has served 
virtually no legislative purpose; that its ap- 
propriation could be used for much more 
worthwhile causes (its annual budget is the 
fourth largest among standing House com- 
mittees). 

Labor well knows that those who abuse the 
First Amendment in their alleged hunt for 
“subyersivyes" eventually find their target in 
all organized social and economic moyements 
seeking a change for the better. That is 
why the USWA, at ite last Constitutional 
Convention called for abolition of HUAC, 
which it said “Is not dedicated to gathering 
information, but to conducting inquisitions 
without any legitimate legislative purpose.” 

The committee, with few exceptions in its 
long history, has been à panel of white su- 
premists and ultra-rightists who have been 
cloaked in the respectability and the immu- 
nity of Congress in carrying out their witch 
hunts. House members should join in the 
protest by voting against its appropriation 
this month as a means of secking open de- 
bate on its very existence. 


Amending the Act of June 30, 1954, as 
Amended, Providing for the Continu- 
ance of Civil Government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 5277) to amend 
the act of June 30, 1954, as amended, pro- 
viding for the continuance of civil govern- 
ment for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of H.R. 5277, a 
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I want to commend those responsible for 
bringing this important legislation so 
promptly to the floor of the House, espe- 
cially the distinguished chairman of the 
full committee, the able chairman of the 
subcommittee, and the dedicated gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

As a former member of the committee 
and subcommittee, and as a former U.S. 
representative on the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council, I know how impor- 
tant it is that the United States should 
fully live up to its responsibilities to the 
Micronesian people. While these respon- 
sibilities of course go beyond the fulfill- 
ment of material needs, it is essential 
that adequate funds be provided for the 
basic needs of these Pacific islanders, for 
whose welfare the United States volun- 
tarily undertook to be responsible. 

Having visited Micronesia in 1961, Iam 
deeply interested in the future of this 
area, and I hope this bill will be passed 
by an overwhelming vote. 


Critical U.N. Report on U.S. Administra- 
tion of Pacific Trust Territory Predicted 
by Bob Krauss j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Bob 
Krauss, special columnist for the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, is writing a series of in- 
teresting reports from islands along the 
Equator, and his latest report comes 
from the remote atolls of Micronesia, 
administered by the United States as the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

In view of House passage on Tuesday, 
March 21, of H.R. 5277, the measure to 
provide for the continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, I think Mr. Krauss’ ar- 
ticle from the March 14, 1967, issue of 
the Honolulu Advertiser is of particular 
interest,.and I would like to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House. 

Mr. Krauss observes in his article that 
the recently concluded United Nations 
mission to the trust territory is expected 
in its report to be presented at the May 
27 meeting of the U.S. Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to be quite critical of the 20-year 
U.S. administration of the trust territory 
for its “failure to solve the problems of 
poverty, bad roads, inadequate schools 
and hospitals, and poor transportation 
facilities.” 

As I pointed out on the floor of the 
House during the debate on H.R. 5277, 
important progress has been made in the 
administration of the trust territory, but 
much remains to be done for the develop- 
ment of the full potential of the islands. 

I think it important to note that we 
are prepared to meet our national obli- 
gation to promote the political, economic 
and social development of the area, as 
evidenced by the overwhelming passage - 
of H.R. 5277. This measure, providing 
for a 3-year development program, in- 
creases the total authorization for the 
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trust territory by a total of $42.5 million 
for the years 1967, 1968 and 1969. 

These funds will provide for a program 
of necessary capital improvements and 
public works relating to health and ed- 
ucation facilities, utilities, highways, 
transportation facilities, communica- 
tions, and public buildings. 

The need to provide basic facilities and 
services throughout this strategic area in 
the Pacific cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, and I am pleased to note that 
as a Nation we are moving forward to 
meet our commitments to provide for 
the economic and social well-being of the 
people of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The complete article from the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser concerning the United 
States in trust territory is submitted for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ON UNITED STATES IN TRUST TERRITORY: 

CRITICAL U.N. REPORT EXPECTED 
(By Bob Krauss) 

Ponarr.—Indications are that the United 
Nations mission now visiting the Trust Ter- 
ritory will write a report critical of U.S. ad- 
ministration here but will not set a time- 
table for a vote by Micronesians on their 
political future. 

Mission members—headed by Dr. Angie 
Brooks of Liberia—include a Frenchman, a 
Briton and an Australian. 

The group is winding up a month-long 
swing through the Trust Territory, a Paci- 
fic area along the Equator as large as the 
continental United States. The group's find- 
ings on conditions there will be published in 
a report to the United Nations. 

Mission members are not permitted to 
speak for publication about their reactions. 
But observers who have accompanied the 
mission predict that: 

The report will be quite critical of the 20- 
year U.S. administration of the Trust Ter- 
ritory for failure to solve problems of poverty, 
bad roads, inadequate schools and hospitals, 
and poor transportation facilities. The mis- 
sion members are reported to feel that the 
United States has not shown enough interest 
in the people of Micronesia. 

The mission probably will not set a date 
for a plebiscite by which Micronesians would 
vote whether they want to become a part of 
the United States or some other nation, or 
become independent. The feeling is that 
Micronesians themselves are eager for such 
@ vote now. 

The issue of a return of the Trust Territory 
to Japanese administration (Japan adminis- 
tered the area from World War I to World 
War II) is dead because few Micronesians 
would like a return of Japanese rule, 

The mission's report will recommend 
greater emphasis on agriculture and mech- 
nics in the Trust Territory education pro- 
gram rather than on academic subjects. Mis- 
gsionary schools probably will receive a bet- 
ver rating than government schools. 

Peace Corps activities in Micronesia will 
receive criticism as well as praise. 

Mission members, in addition to Miss 
Brooks, are Plerre Jules Basdevant of France, 
Richard Neil Posnett of the United Kingdom, 
and Kenneth Henry Rogers of Australia. 

Miss Brooks explained the purpose of the 
mission in this way: 

“We work from the principle that the ad- 
ministering authority (the United States) 


welfare of the people of the Trust Territory. 
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The report of the mission will be presented 
at a May 27 meeting of the U.N. Trusteeship 
Council. 

As to how close the people of Micronesia 
are to determining their political future, 
Miss Brooks said: “We haven't been able to 
determine that yet. The timetable depends 
on the people because it’s their choice.” 

In a little more than a month, the mis- 
sion’s investigative trip will have taken them 
across 3,000 miles of ocean to six different 
administrative centers. Even this long trek 
has permitted them to visit only & fraction of 
Micronesia’s 2,000 islands. 

Mission members have sounded out local 
government leaders. businessmen, school- 
teachers, priests, doctors and heads of civic 
groups, as well as students. 

As often as possible they try to call public 
meetings at which anyone is permitted to 
make complaints, ask for help or pat the 
administration on the back. 

Such meetings do not always come off as 
expected. Ata recent meeting called at City 
Hall in Kolonia, the largest village on 
Ponape, nobody showed up except a Catholic 
priest and a Peace Corpsman. 

The meeting was put of for a few hours 
to permit officials to drum up some specta- 
tors. Still only a handful turned out. 

The priest explained, “I've heard people 
say they've been making the same com- 
plaints to UN visiting missions for years and 
nothing ever happens. I wish some of them 
would tell that to the UN mission.” 


The President's Message on District Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident has sent to us his recommenda- 
tions for dealing with the escalating 
7 situation in the District of Colum- 


His recommendations are wise and I 
hope that we will get some action on 
them in the near future. - 

In this connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial broadcast by station WMAL 
herein Washington during the week of 
February 26, 1967: 

PRESIDENT'S MESSACE ON DISTRICT CRIME 

President Johnson’s latest message to Con- 
gress on crime in the District is well bal- 
anced, practical and constructive. The Pres- 
ident gives adequate attention to both the 
immediate crime problem and long-range 
programs to attack the causes of crime. 

President Johnson would wisely strengthen 
police authority, He wants police empowered 
to make arrests without a warrant in an ex- 
panded number of serious crimes. The Pres- 
ident would also grant police authority to 
take material witnesses into custody. 

An especially important portion of the 
Presidential message deals with improving 
court procedures. Justice can certainly not 
be accomplished while the scales of justice 
are in such poor repair. 

To help solve the long-range crime prob- 
lem; the Presidential recommendations call 
for a comprehensive set of rehabilitation pro- 
grams for both adults and juveniles. 

The President has obviously listened to 
many voices—and adopted the best recom- 
mendations of each. Congress and District 
agencies should give urgent attention to put- 
ting theee recommendations to work, 


March 28, 1967 
Anniversary of Greek Independence Day 
SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 21, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I join 
with my colleagues in observance of 
Greek Independence Day. March 25 
marks the 146th anniversary of the indc- 
pendence of the land universally ac- 
claimed as the cradle of philosophy, 
of rhetoric, of science, of the arts, of 
great theories concerning mankind, and 
of democracy and freedom. 

Almost a century and a half ago, on 
March 25, 1821, a little band of dedi- 
cated, freedom-loving Greek patriots 
unfurled the banner of revolt against the 
tyranny of Ottoman rule. Their zeal 
and the justice of their cause stirred 
the hearts of freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the earth. Among those 
who flocked to their standard were 
Americans, who themselves had enjoyed 
independence for only a short time. 
Many U.S. citizens journeyed to Greece 
to fight on the side of the valiant Greek 
patriots. Many American communities 
donated aid to the Greek cause. In 1822, 
in a message to Congress, President 
James Monroe summarized the Amer- 
ican attitude toward the Greek war 
for independence: 

Genius and delicacy in the arts, daring and 
heroism in action, unselfish patriotism, en- 
thusiastic zeal, and devotion to public and 
private liberty, all these are connected with 
the name of ancient Greece. It is natural 
therefore that their [the Greeks'] contest 
should arouse the sympathy of the entire 
United States. 


The Greek cause ultimately prevailed, 
and their victory was formally recog- 
nized in the Treaty of Constantinople— 
July 1832—when the Turks renounced 
all claims of rule over the Greek land. 

Thus, after a long and difficult fight 
the independént Greek state arose and 
assumed its rightful place once again in 
the assemblage of sovereign nations. 
Aided by the genius and determination 
of the Greek people, the nation was able 
to progress toward strength and full 
maturity. 

Yet, folowing World War II Greek 
independence was mortally threatened. 
Not only had the war's devastation 
brought economic chaos, but Communist- 
led guerrillas hindered attempts at uni- 
fication and reconstruction. Moreover, 
in 1947, the British, who had extended 
economic and military aid to Greece in 
the early postwar years, announced that 
their own financial crisis would force 
them to discontinue their aid. Greece 
petitioned the United States for help, 
and on March 12. 1947, President Harry 
S. Truman went before the Congress for 
the authority to extend $400 million of 
economic and military aid to the be- 
Jeaguered nations of Greece and Turkey. 
The President regarded the situation as 
a national emergency and declared that 
“the foreign policy and the national 
security of the United States” were di- 
rectly involved in Greece. The Congress 
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honored the President’s request. Addi- 
tional grants and loans followed, and 
technical experts were sent to help re- 
build the country. This aid, plus the 
decisive factor of Greek innovative abil- 
ity, resilience, and perseverance, enabled 
Greece to defeat the Communist threat 
and to proceed with the task of economic 
recovery. In the two decades since 
proclamation of the Truman doctrine, 
Greece has realized outstanding eco- 
nomie development and progress. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, on this anniver- 
gary of Greek Independence Day, we 
here in America are proud to recall an 
outstanding instance in the postwar era 
when we were able to help the Greek 
people maintain their self-government. 
At the same time, this great day stirs us 
to recall the enormous debt that we owe 
the Greek civilization for its contribu- 
tion to mankind. On this happy occa- 
sion, let us renew our commitment to the 
Greek ideal of democracy and freedom 
and pray that all men everywhere may 
soon attain individual liberty and that 
all nations may be blessed with inde- 
pendence, Again, it is with great pleas- 
ure that I extend my congratulations 
and warmest wishes to our Greek friends 
in my own 19th District of New York, 
throughout the United States, and all 
over the world. 


James H. Strayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23, 1867 


| Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last November, I and many 
Other residents of Santa Clara County 
Were saddened to hear of the death of 
one of our most prominent and loved 
Citizens—the Reverend James H. Stray- 
er. Dr. Strayer's life was bountiful in 
concern and work for both individuals 
and their society. His life touched upon 
so many others that I want to take this 
Opportunity to pay my personal tribute 
to him and his work. 


His good friend and mine, Mr. George 
H. Burchill, has prepared a testimonial 
to Dr. Strayer and I insert his com- 
ments—which highlight Dr. Strayer’s 
Personality and achievements—at this 
Point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

James H. STRAYER 

San Jose. Santa Clara County and the en- 
tire California-Nevada Conference lost one 
of their most beloved and admired personages 
on Norember 3, 1966. His life and his work 
Were the realization of genius, goodness and 
understanding of his fellow man. Certainly 
he will always be remembered as one of our 
most remarkable figures. He was 25 years 
< ahead of the times in the ecumenical move- 
Ment. He bad a subtle sense of humor and 
& love for poetry which he could quote from 
memory to fit any occasion. His concern for 
People endeared him to folks of every faith. 

His greatest concern was for his wife Lois, 
their five children, and nine grandchildren, 
yet his advice and counsel were always avail- 
able to persons from every walk of life in 
need of spiritual help. He was one of the 
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few top speakers in the area, One year he 
delivered 102 thirty minute talks on the 
privileges and opportunities of belonging to 
a civic service club. He was one of the few 
men of the cloth most sought after to give 
the inyocation or benediction at civic affairs 
and dedications, His clear delivery carved 
every word before he let it fall reaching the 
person in the very last row, with the others 
Ustening in. But here his story begins: 

Born February 10, 1894 in Mahaska, a town 
of 250 in Northeastern Kansas, one of thir- 
teen children. His father was James Knox 
Polk Strayer and his mother was Martha 
Washington Strayer. 

After graduating from Mahaska high school 
he taught and became its principal at the age 
of 19. 

After attending Kansas Westleyan Uni- 
versity in Salina Kansas, he enrclied in Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver, Colorado 
where he was a classmate of Bishop Donald 
Harvey Tippett. After he was ordained, he 
built his first church in Atwood, Kansas in 
1924. In 1929 he again enrolled in Nif to 
work toward his Doctorate. 

In 1929, he married Lois Elmore in Denver, 
Colorado, a former member of his first church 
in Atwood, and at the time a music major 
in Colorado Springs. 

With Lois at his side he was called to Cali- 
fornia, first to Mayfield then to San Francisco 
at Temple Methodist for two years. Then 
seven years at Epworth Methodist in San 
Francisco, Those were the depression years. 
In addition to his church work he committed 
a poem to memory each week for a long 
period. He also took time out to return to 
the Iliff School on Friday, June 11, 1937 to 


` receive his Doctor of Theology—Department 


of Homiletics and Pastoral Science, his thesis 
“The Relation of Public Worship to Social 
Change.” 

In 1940 opportunity knocked and he took 
over the reins of Calyary Methodist Church 
in San Jose, as its pastor until 1960, from the 
now popular Bishop Gerold Kennedy. It was 
here that he roamed the Metropolitan areas 
for 27 years preaching in behalf of Brother- 
hood, It was here he served the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Red Cross, the United Fund, 
the San Jose Lions Club for 27 years and was 
its secretary for seven years, President of the 
Board of Family Service, Member of the 
Board of Goodwill Industries, Member of the 
Advisory Board of San Jose State College 12 
years, Member of the Advisory Committee 
San Jose Police Department, the Advisory 
Committee of Agnew State Mental Hospital 
. .. O'Connor Hospital Advisory Board. 

It was here that he wrote and published 
the weekly Courier carrying a weekly ser- 
monette, In 1953 he wrote and had pub- 
lished “The Living Landscape”, it too 
received public acclaim. 

Members of City, County, State Govern- 
ment, the Judicial, Professional, Educa- 
tional and business felt they had lost a dear 
and loyal friend and suffered a tremendous 
loss in future inspiration, and they would be 
quick to tell you so 

Rabbi Joseph Gitin said, “folowing in the 
footsteps of the ancient Prophets and Jesus, 
Jim Strayer was forthright in his con- 
yictions, courageous in espousing moral 
issues, tireless in his efforts on behalf of the 
oppressed, distressed and the needy”. . . 

City Manager A.P, Hamann said, “Dr. 
Strayer has been most heipful to me, to our 
Police Department, but most important in 
stabilizing the thinking—the likes and the 
dislikes of the many diverse groups that we 
have in our growing community 

Bishop Donald Harvey Tippett said, “little 
did I imagine back in INI days that one day 
he would be one of the ‘First Strippers’ on 
my team. His ministry has been the source 
of inspiration and strength to me, and his 
Marvelous poise under most trying circum- 
stances has been a reminder of how import- 
ant it is to have inner resources that are de- 


pendable when the going gets rough... ." 
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F.M.C. Industrialist Board Chairman Paul 
L. Davies ssid, I have never known a minis- 
ter who gave so unselfishly of his time and 
effort not only to the building of his church, 
but also to leading in worthwhile community 
projects. He was the most loved and most 
respected individual in any of the pastorates 
by denominational leaders of all faiths. .. .” 

The Reverend Father Ring, St. Joseph 
Catholic Church said, Dr. Strayer has been 
an inspiration to all who were fortunate 
enough to be associated with him. He ex- 
emplified the virtues of faith, hope and char- 
a and always with prudence and good- 
W 

One of his proudest moments came on 
June 26, 1966, when he, with his wife Lois 
and their large family, witnessed the ordi- 
nation of their son Michael George Strayer 
by Bishop Donald Harvey Tippett at Calvary 
Methodist Church in San Jose, California. 

He was awarded the Distinguished Citizens 
Award from the San Jose Newspaper Guild, 
plus awards from many civic organizations, 

While we were all saddened by his death, 
we are all grateful that he lived. 

GEORGE H. BURCHILL, 


Veterans’ Pension and Readjustment Act 
of 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM V. ROTH 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 20, 1967 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 2068, the Vet- 
erans’ Pension and Readjustment Act of 
1967, to aid our veterans and their de- 
pendents, 

Iam particularly encouraged to note 
that title I covers pension benefit in- 
creases of more than 5_percent—roughly 
the same as the cost of living increase in 
the last 27 months. As inflation eats 
away at the fixed incomes of veterans on 
pensions, their standard of living falls. 
We must always remain cognizant of this 
problem and we must continue to keep 
veterans’ pensions in line with cost of 
living increases. 

Veterans and their dependents on fixed 
incomes are among those most victimized 
by the inflationery spending policies of 
the administration. The results of in- 
flation on these fixed income groups can 
be devastating. I feel that in the ab- 
sence of responsible action by the admin- 
istration, it becomes even more the re- 
sponsibility of this body to vigorously at- 
tack the dollar-erosion problems facing 
such groups. 

It was a century ago that Abraham 
Lincoln established the first veterans’ 
program, in recognition of the needs of 
those who had been to war and in ap- 
preciation of their efforts and risks. 
Since then, our country has been in- 
volyed in military actions in the four 
corners of the earth, and from a few 
thousand veterans of the Civil War we 
have 22 million veterans today. Along 
the way, many Americans fell while 
fighting for the freedom that permits 
this great body to meet here today. 
Many others returned home without full 
use of their bodies. 

This bill goes far in providing for the 
needs of some 2 million veterans, widows, 
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and children receiving pensions, I am 
pleased to see that the bill provides 
means by which disabled veterans of the 
post-Korean conflict era can reach full 
rehabilitation. 

One matter that greatly concerns me 
is income limitation. And I was pleased 
to hear the distinguished chairman point 
out that his committee is well aware of 
the problem and that he expects to make 
appropriate future adjustments in the 
veterans’ pension program in light of 
possible social security increases. It will 
do the older veterans little good if they 
get smaller veterans checks as a result of 
a social security increase. 

I support this bill and urge that it be 
approved. 


Esther Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, President Johnson announced 
that Mrs. Esther Peterson was leaving 
her position as his Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs to devote all her time 
to her Labor Department duties. Per- 
sonnel changes in the Federal service are 
very common but because Mrs. Peterson's 
contribution to the welfare of America’s 
consumers was uncommonly great, her 
transfer is worthy of note by this House. 

For 3 years, Mrs. Peterson pioneered 
in the fleld of consumer affairs. Like 
all those brave enough to step where 
none has stepped before, Mrs. Peterson 
had her share of critics. I believe also 
that few public officials in recent years 
have had so many supporters wishing 
her well in her cause. Partly this was be- 
cause Mrs. Peterson represented the first 
attempt by any administration to attack 
systematically the problems of consum- 
ers. Partly it was because of Mrs. Peter- 
son's obvious dedication, charm, and 
sincerity. 

It is amazing to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
Mrs. Peterson was able to accomplish 
all she did. Without precedents to guide 
her, without the benefit of a large staff, 
and without full time to give to her con- 
sumer tasks, she was able to give new 
meaning to the four rights of the con- 
sumer that were first enunciated by 
President Kennedy and that have since 
been strengthened by President Johnson. 

Mrs. Peterson was, in fact, the em- 
bodiment of one of these rights—the 
consumer's right to be heard, for she was 
always willing to listen to consumers and 
to convey their feelings to those in power 
in Government and business. In her 
every day's activities, furthermore, she 
constantly worked to improve the con- 
sumer's rights to safety, to be informed 
and to choose freely. 

Miss Betty Furness succeeds Mrs. Pe- 
terson as Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs. She comes well qualified, and I 
am certain she, too, will advance the 
consumer interest with rigor and dedi- 
cation. But Mrs. Peterson will be 
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missed. We in Congress can take con- 
solation, however, in the fact that al- 
though she will no longer directly serve 
the consumer, the Federal Government 
will still have the benefit of her services. 


How To Fight Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein an excellent article of recent 
date from the Christian Science Monitor 
of Boston on “How To Fight Crime.” 

In this impressive piece, the distin- 
guished commentator, Roscoe Drum- 
mond, made some significant points on 
the report of the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Adminis- 
tration of Justice; and also touched upon 
the responsibility which each citizen has 
to be a “powerful force for reform.” 

I think that his point is admirably 
taken that each individual citizen can 
make a real contribution, if he would 
strive to assist and cooperate with the 
police and the courts and give his atten- 
tion to measures designed to eliminate 
the social and economic causes of crime 
which, as we know, frequently account 
for serious crimes and contribute to the 
crime rates increase. 

I think it is timely, in the light of the 
recent release from the committee report, 
to have the views and analysis of a gifted, 
experienced observer and columnist like 
Mr. Drummond and I hope that his views, 
as they appear in the Monitor, will be 
widely read by the American people, and 
that their import, as to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, and the need 
for urgent action in the field of crime, 
may be duly recognized and acted upon 
by the American people who can, by their 
lively interest and determined action 
give valuable support to specialists and 
experts on law enforcement, crime pre- 
vention, and the administration of crimi- 
nal justice. 

Law and order is an essential prereq- 
uisite to the conduct of free, democratic 
government. 

The police state can insure law and 
order by massive repression of individual 
freedom by military police forces using 
Gestapo tactics. 

I hope such measures will never be 
necessary in this country. But unless 
strong public opinion and mass educa- 
tion can soon bear upon present condi- 
tions of lawlessness and disorder in many 
American communities, we may have no 
alternative but to put heavily armed 
military-type components on the streets 
of many of our cities to preserve law and 
order and control the violations and 
depredations of criminals and lawless, 
violent, and disorderly bands which are 
flouting the need for law and order. 

The article follows: 
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How To FIGHT CRIME 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHInGTON.—Public concern about crime 
in the United States is growing all the time. 
It should. 

Crime is growing all the time and the rate 
of increase is greater than the rate of popu- 
lation increase. 

The wide publicity given the recent report 
of the National Crime Commission is all to 
the good. It forces us to face the facts and 
the facts are that we will be in for more 
trouble until we do the things needed to deal 
with crime and criminais more effectively and 
more wisely. 

But public concern is not automatically a 
national asset in dealing with this problem. 
It is not an asset if most people hold to 
their present view that the effort to reduce 
crime is somebody else's responsibility, not 
their own. 

PUBLIC FEARFUL 


The need is for alertness without. alarm 
and for a sense of personal involvement. 
This is why the answer which commission 
chairman Nicholas Katzenbach gave Look 
magazine is valuable. The question was: Is 
the public too fearful of crime? The answer: 

“Yes, and no. There are, of course, ra- 
tional reasons for fear. The crimes that get 
the most attention are those most likely to 
induce fear—armed holdups, beatings, rape, 
murder—and I think the common idea is 
that, therefore, we should fear the stranger. 
Actually, most crimes of violence are com- 
mitted by friends, associates, and relatives— 
not by strangers. Most crime is committed 
by people who live In slums against people 
who also live in slums, not by people coming 
out of slums and attacking people in the 
suburbs. Most crime is not interracial, al- 
though when it is, it gets a lot more atten- 
tion. Negroes in slums fear crime more— 
and with more reasons—than any group.“ 

PARENTAL NEGLECT 

The report of the Crime Commission shows 
vividly how much the individual can do to 
reduce crime by his own actions and until 
the individual says, “I am going to do my 
part now,” he has no excuse for blaming 
someone else. 

The crimes which are increasing the most 
rapidly are those which the individual citizen 
can do most about: put a better lock on 
the door, don't leave milk bottles and news- 
papers out front while away, remove the 
ignition key from your car and lock the 
doors; don't carry large sums of cash and 
don’t leave things lying around in your car 
or home. These are ways to reduce the op- 
portunities for crime—and will reduce the 
amount of crime. 

There are two other ways the individual 
can act and thus make himself a. personal 
and powerful force for reform. 

Young people commit a higher proportion 
of crime than any other age group. Youths 
15 and 16 years old are only 5.4 percent of 
the population but they account for 12.8 
percent of all arrests. Most criminal careers 
are begun in youth and therefore are either 
fostered or not prevented in the home. This 
means that parents are neglecting their chil- 
dren, are not providing either proper teach- 
ing in the home or proper examples and are 
relying on community institutions, usually 
the school and the church, to exert an in- 
fluence on children which will never be ade- 
quate unless matched in the home. 

i SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 

There will, of course, have to be im- 
portant actions taken by local, state, and 
national government to improve the police. 
improve the courts, improve the systems of 
correction. Here, too, the individual can do 
much. The commission urges that every 
city and state designate an agency of one 
or more officials to take responsibility for 
such improvements. Every citizen can focus 
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his influence on this one thing, Interest his 
friends and his civic organizations to take 
action to support it. 

The individual is not helpless. He can 
Act all by himself. 

And the fact that The Christian Science 
Monitor has given so much constructive at- 
tention to the crime problem and to the 
Commission report suggests that those who 
understand the operation of spiritual and 
Moral law in human affairs have a special 
Opportunity to help. 


Community Action Programs Succeed in 
Minneapolis—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


“OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
reasons for the success of the com- 
Munity action program in Minnesota is 
their use of local residents as neighbor- 
hood aids. These aids are able to gain 
the confidence of people who are some- 
times uncertain about coming to a pro- 
fessional. The results of this approach 
Speak for themselves. I recommend the 
following article to the Members of the 
House: 
From Minneapolis Star, Mar. 7, 1967] 
Arps PERFORM KEY Services 
(By Maurice Hobbs) 

A North Minneapolis credit union, prob- 
lems in the Glenwood Shopping Center, and 
difficulty in getting taxi cabs to come to 
Some areas of the North Side are concerns 
of the Citizens Community Center at 1147 
Dupont Av. N. 

Much of the work in these areas is being 
done by the neighborhood aides—neighbor- 
hood residents hired at $2 to $2.40 an hour 
to work 10 to 40 hours a week. 

There are 11 aides. Their supervisor is 
Arthur Cunningham, 1401 James Av. N. 

James Mosley, center administrator; Mrs. 
Pat Patterson, his assistant, and the North- 
Side Residents Participation Group, an orga- 
nization begun to participate in the war on 
Poverty, are the instigators of the credit 
Union idea. 

It would offer credit union services to low- 
income families on the North Side. 

Problems in the shopping area include 
loitering youths, lack of recreation facilities. 
Prices and the food quality, said Cunning- 

In a meeting of the aides, they de- 
Scribed some of their work. 

Earl McNeal, 530 Knox Av. N., said he had 
talked on the telephone several times to a 
Woman whose daughter had dropped out of 
North High School. He was trying to get the 
girl into a program aimed at getting drop- 
Outa back to school or into job training 
Programs. 

The woman finally told him, McNeal said, 
that her daughter dropped from school be- 
Cause she was scared of Negroes, and I don't 
blame her.” 

“Ma'am,” he asked, “do you know you're 
talking to a Negro?” 

“Well, I don’t have anything against the 
dark races,“ she blurted, as she tried to ex- 
Plain her problem. 

Another incident, showing the value anti- 
Poverty officials hope will come from the 
Centers, was also related by McNeal. 

He was working with a family whose 17- 
year-old son was in the state reformatory at 
Red Wing because of “a passion for stealing 
Cars." Regular social agencies had failed 
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with the youth, said the mother, but she 
invited McNeal to come and talk to him after 
his release. 

“Maybe it would be a new approach,” she 
said, “since you're not a professional." 

“It kind of made my day,” said McNeal. 

Mrs. Mary Hodges, 1105 Humboldt Av. N., 
another aide, told of visiting a family with 
twins, the mother pregnant, the father out 
of work, no furniture except a chair, table, 
crib for the expected infant and a pallet on 
the living room floor. 

They were referred to the information and 
referral specialist at the center, George De- 
Clouet, who found the man had not regis- 
tered for unemployment compensation. Be- 
cause of this he hadn't been able to get aid 
elsewhere. DeClouet sent him to register. 


TURNED AWAY 


Mary Bible, 1626 Penn. Av, N., another aide, 
found an Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) family where the mother, 
suffering from diseases of the kidneys and 
liver, had been turned away from General 
Hospital because she hadn't established resi- 
dence in the county. 

She took the woman to a doctor and drove 
her to a hospital. The woman jis at home 
now, recuperating, has a homemaker com- 
ing in to help with the care of the house. 
Her 18-year-old son, who was about to quit 
school, is still attending classes. 

Loretta Hill, 2109 Russell Av. N., another 
aide, found a 92-year-old, legally blind 
woman living by herself on the $120-a- 
month income from a trust set up by her 
parents. 

The money, which made her ineligible for 
welfare, wasn't enough to live on, and the 
woman needed help in housekeeping and 
shopping. 

The aide got the center lawyer to break the 
trust, increase the monthly income, and a 
homemaker to help with the housework. 

“She was so relieved to find someone inter- 
ested to help her.“ said Mrs. Hill. 


FULFILLING FUNCTION 


The sides are fulfilling the function en- 
visioned for them by John Sims, over-all cen- 
ter director, when he took the job in Sep- 
tember. He hoped they would become more 
than social workers, neighbors who the needy 
would feel they could call on at any time. 

“They will call you from 4 p.m, to mid- 
night,” said one aide, just to talk about 
their problems.” 

The center offers the legal aid, debt man- 
agement, homemaking and other services of- 
fered in the other centers. The aides have 
made 1,603 contacts in the neighborhood 
since August. 

In addition they have attended 90 group 
meetings attended by some 1,811 persons. 
One of the aides was sent by the AFDC 
league she is a member of to the national 
Poverty Rights Action Council meeting in 
Washington, D.O., the weekend of Feb. 4. 


Forty-ninth Anniversary of 
Byelorussian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in com- 
memorating the 49th anniversary of 
Byelorussian Independence, which will 
be marked on March 25. I believe the 
desire of any people to regain their free- 
dom and independence is a cause worthy 
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of our attention, and, indeed, the con- 
cern of free peoples everywhere. 

Forty-nine years ago, the Byelorussian 
people declared their independence and 
were able, for a few brief months, to live 
according to their own ideals and beliefs. 
Unhappily, they, and many of the other 
peoples now held captive behind the Iron 
Curtain by a cynical and corrupt dicta- 
torship, were deprived of their right to 
decide their own destiny. Because man- 
kind's memory tends to be short, it is 
both necessary and valuable to recall 
these events so that the status quo is not 
accepted as right and just. 

Of course, we are all aware that no 
dictatorship has ever succeeded in hold- 
ing a people in bondage forever, We 
may take some slight assurance from this 
fact to remind the Soviet leaders that 
sooner or later the time must come when 
Byelorussia will be once again admitted 
to the family of nations. In the mean- 
time, let us assure them that we have not 
forgotten their plight, and that we re- 
main as dedicated as ever to self-deter- 
mination for all peoples. Thus, we can 
hopefully remind others of the value of 
liberty, and look forward to the time 
when this priceless possession will be the 
birthright of everyone. 


“CHEC-Mate” to Check Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, serious crime in our country 
continues to surge upward. The FBI 
reports an 1l-percent increase in 1966, 
with the sharpest rise in smaller cities. 
While I am gratified to see that our 
national leaders are seemingly now 
awake to the fact that there is so much 
crime, I reject the feeling of the Presi- 
dent and the National Crime Commis- 
sion that we can curb crime merely by 
spending more Federal money. Our 
enforcement officers need more than 
money. 3 

They need laws to help make it pos- 
sible to obtain the conviction of crimi- 
nals, Several of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions have seriously impeded the ef- 
forts of law enforcement, 

And, just as importantly, they need 
the help and cooperation of all respon- 
sible citizens. The concept of right and 
wrong does not seem as clear and strong 
in the hearts and minds of present-day 
Americans as it was in those of our 
forefathers. Acts that are wrong, il- 
legal, and immoral are condoned or ig- 
nored by much of our society. 

Every person can be most helpful in 
fiighting this war on crime, if he or she, 
young or old, in choosing between right 
and wrong, in his personal business and 
social life, will proudly stand for what 
he believes to be morally right, law 
abiding, and honorable. 

The citizens of Kalamazoo, Mich., are 
doing this in a very positive way these 
days, At the invitation of Kalamazoo 
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Police Chief, Dean Fox, some 2,000 citi- 
zens have enlisted in “CHEC-Mate”, a 
program designed to help the police do 
a better job and make the community 
a better and safer place in which to 
live. Citizens who join the program 
are pledged to call the police depart- 
ment when they observe the commission 
of a crime, believe a crime is about to 
be committed, or observe suspicious peo- 
ple or vehicles. 

I commend the people, businesses, and 
service organizations of Kalamazoo who 
are responding to Chief Fox's very 
worthwhile program, and call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an editorial in 
the Kalamazoo Gazette which describes 
“CHEC” (Citizens Helping to Eliminate 
Crime). Hopefully, they will be in- 
spired to carry its message back home 
and enlist the support of communities 
in their districts for similar programs. 

The editorial follows: 

From Kalamazoo Gazette, Mar. 14, 1967] 
OHEC-Marx To CHECK CRIME 

A police force can be no better than the 
support it receives from its community. 

A policeman is not a person separte and 
distinct. He is a citizen who acts for his 
fellows in enforcement of the laws which 
have been passed for the common good. 

But he must look to fellow citizens for 
support and cooperation in such enforce- 
ment. Otherwise he is helpless, or virtually 
80, as may be demonstrated by the national 
experience with prohibition. 

It is this thesis that has led to the an- 
nouncement by Kalamazoo Police Chief Dean 
A. Fox of Operation “CHEC” in which all 
residents of the community are invited to 
become CHEO-Ma tes.“ 

CHEC stands for Citizens Helping To 
Eliminate Crime, a program originated in 
Chicago and subsequently put into practice 
in a number of communities. 

It calls for “CHEC-Mates” to notify the 
police if and when they observe a crime being 
committed, believe a crime is being com- 
mitted, believe a crime is going to be com- 
mitted, or hear or observe any persons, ve- 
hicles or something else, that appear 
suspicious. f 

It is no vigllante“ program. It has no 
thought of suggesting to community resi- 
dents that they take the law into their own 
hands. To the contrary. It is intended only 
to help the police do a better job and make 
the community a better and safer place in 
which to live. 

Tt is very seldom that a policeman is on 
the spot when a crime is committed. And 
the Supreme Court has indicated quite 
clearly that it frowns upon a policeman 
taking positive action on suspicion that a 
crime is going to be committed. Too often 
the policeman can go into action only 
after the crime has been committed and 
the offender has left the scene. 

A patrol car or a foot patrolman can be in 
only one place at any time. 
“CHEC-Mate’ comes in. The sooner the 
police are notified that something wrong is 
taking place or may take place, the quicker 
they can get to the scene. 

All the “CHEC-Mate” is asked to do is call 
the police by phone or, if a police station is 
nearby, go there to report. He doesn’t have 
to identify himself, merely say ““CHEC-Mate” 
and then tell his story as simply as possible. 
The police will then take over. 

A special telephone number has been set 
aside for this purpose, It is FI 5-1051 (345- 
1051 in all digits). 

“We do not intend to make policemen out 
of citizens," Chief Fox said. “What we are 
asking is that citizens ‘lend’ us their eyes 
and ears.“ 

How about all of us joining in “CHEC- 
Mate“ to “check crime“? 
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Medical Care for South Vietnamese 
Civilians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
a confusion of horror and astonishment 
has characterized much of American re- 
action to the stories of civilian casualties 
in South Vietnam. The conflicting ac- 
counts, the apparent inability of official 
sources to produce exact figures, the esti- 
mates from the public press that civilian 
dead may far outnumber enemy killed, 
the accidental bombings of friendly vil- 
lages at the time that reports of napalm 
burning of children are being denied 
have caused this confusion. 

But of the deep need for modern, more 
extensive and more complete medical 
care for the civilians of South Vietnam 
there is no denying. 

In a recent series of articles Dr. How- 
ard Rusk, New York Times medical col- 
umnist and chairman of the Department 
of Rehabilitation of New York Univer- 
sity’s College of Medicine, points to the 
desparate need for vastly increased med- 
ical care, 

He says in part: 

The load of casualties superimposed on the 
already overburdened Vietnamese hospitals 
is unbelievable. The entire system would 
have collapsed had it not been for the assist- 
ance of the United States and other non- 
Communist nations. Under the present sys- 
tem the Vietnamese cannot meet the addi- 
tional load of increased casualties. 


Dr. Rusk's articles, in that they dis- 
pute large numbers of burned victims, 
should not be taken as an ease to the 
American conscience. Numbers of civil- 
ians killed; numbers of civilians injured 
in the custody of the enemy, north and 
south of the demilitarized zone, are not 
available in any authentic form, But 
those that we know about can rightfully 
demand as Dr. Rusk says that we supply 
whatever it takes to provide the services 
necessary to heal their wounds however 
inflicted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission that Dr. 
Rusk's articles be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 12, 1967] 
Vietnam Tour, I—Rerorts or Many CHIL- 
DREN BURNED BY AMERICAN NAPALM ARE 

CHALLENGED 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Satcon, Sours Vietnam, March 9.—For the 
last week this writer has been on an inten- 
sive tour of 20 Vietnamese civilian hospitals 
from the 17th Parallel in the North to the 
Gulf of Siam in the South. 

The facilities visited ranged from an iso- 
lated dispensary serving the Montagnards in 
the highlands to large provincial civilian 
hospitals in the hottest combat arenas, 

To many Americans, Vietnam is a distant 
and devastated country filled with children 
who have been burned by American napalm 
bombs, 

This picture simply is not true. 

The very nature of the fighting in Vietnam 
has made civilian casualties inevitable. 

From the beginning of the struggle, the 
Vietcong have continuously used terror tac- 
tics against civilians. 
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As the military activities have become in- 
tensified the Vietcong have deliberately 
wiped out villages and mined busy roads. 

CAUGHT IN CROSSFIRES 


More and more civilians have been inad- 
vertently caught in the crossfire despite the 
very stringent precautions taken by the 
United States and Allied forces. 

Not even partial statistics on the number 
of civilan casualties were avallable until last 
November when the first nationwide hospital 
survey was held. 

Monthly surveys since indicate that, na- 
tlonwide, approximately 15 per cent of all 
hospital admissions are war casualties. The 
remaining 85 per cent are for disease and 
accidents. 

Certainly there are burned children and 
adults in Vietnam, 

This writer personally saw every burn case 
in the 20 hospitals he visited. Among them 
was not a single case of burns due to napalm 
and but two from phosphorus shells. 

There have been cases of severe burns from 
Napalm but the numbers are not large in 
comparison to burns due to accidents. 

Of the scores of American physicians 
queried many had not seen a single case of 
burns due to napalm and others had seen 
but a single case. For every case of burns 
resulting from war there are scores of cases 
of burns resulting from gasoline. 

Because of inflation the cost of fuel for 
cooking is very high. As a result, many 
Vietnamese farmers and villagers pilfer or 
buy stolen gasoline. They are inexperienced 
in its use and try to use it like kerosene. 
The results are tragic. 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


The percentage of war casualties In the 
population of a given hospital depends upon 
the intensity of military action in that area. 

The provincial hospital at Danang is a 
typical example. This is a 300-bed surgical 
hospital that had 700 patients at the time 
of the visit. 

The bulk of the surgical care is given by 
a 26-member team of American physicians, 
nurses and technicians. 

The hospital was particularly busy that 
morning as the prior weekend the Vietcong 
had used for the first time their largest 
mortars of the war, a Russian-made 140-mm. 
rocket, in an attack on the Danang air base. 
They missed the base but hit the nearby 
village of Apdo. 

Thirty-two civilians were killed and 60 
patients from this one attack had been ad- 
mitted to the hospital. Most had multiple 
compound fractures. 

The same weekend, n Vietnamese bus had 
hit a Vietcong land mine, causing 50 addi- 
tional hospital admissions. 

The latter is an almost dally occurence in 
this war-torn country. 

For the month of February the medical 
and surgical hospitals in Danang had 1,661 
admissions of whom 468 were war casualties. 

Of these, 248 were presumed to have been 
caused by the Vietcong since they resulted 
from grenades, mortars, mines and booby 
traps, which are used by the Vietcong. 

Seventy-four of the casualties were pre- 
sumed to have been caused by United States, 
Vietnamese and allied action since they re- 
sulted from bombings, air strikes and artil- 
lery. 

Small arms fire, which could have origi- 
nated from either side, caused the remaining 
146 casualties. 

At a visit farther south the next day the 
picture was somewhat different as United 
States, Vietnamese and allied troops were on 
the offensive. 

The city was Quinohn, where the 400-bed 
hospital was being aided by a medical team 
from New Zealand. The hospital had 600 
patients for its 400 beds. 


One-third, or 200, were casualties. Here 
the figures were reversed, 

For the month of February, the Vietcong 
Were presumed to have caused 59 casualties 
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and the allies 102 with the remainder of un- 
determined origin. Significantly, however, of 
the 200 casualties only 20 were children. 

The next day among the stops was the 
resort city of Dalat, the former summer 
Capital, in a mountain setting reminiscent 
of North Carolina. 

Since there has been no fighting in Dalat, 
traditionally, there was not a single casualty 
in the hospital. But at Tayninh in the Third 
Corps area just farther south the following 
day the situation was again different. The 
Provincial hospital had 300 beds but 600 
Patients. 

At the time of the visit 17 fresh casualties 
arrived as a result of a bus hitting a Viet- 
Cong land mine. 

Nine Vietnamese civilians were killed, and 
& 6-year-old child, one of the 17 casualties 
taken to the hospital, died as we entered the 
emergency room. 

Despite this tragic incident casualties con- 
stituted only 10 per cent of the patient load. 

With the present level of United States 
and allied medical assistance, Vietnam is 
barely able to cope with its non-cuasualty 
Medical problems. 

It cannot give prompt, modern, lifesaving 
Services to all of its casualties. Within its 
Tesources and with the aid of the United 
roe ge and ‘allied teams it does remarkably 
well, 

Vietnam needs and welcomes all of the 
Medical assistance it can get from any source. 

The increased tempo of the allied military 
action has caused increased casualties. It 
has resulted in increased terroristic attacks 
by the Vietcong. 

Last weekend the town of Baclieu in the 
delta was hit by 30 rounds of mortar shells 
One night and 40 the following night. 

The first night the Vietcong fire was dil- 
Tected toward the dependents’ quarters of 
Vietnamese troops. The second night the 
firing was indiscriminate. That night there 
Were two direct hits on the pediatric ward 
of the hospital. 

One child was killed and seven others criti- 
cally wounded. 

On another ward at Cantho there was a 
beautiful 5-year-old girl who had lost both 
legs at the knees. When the Vietcong raided 
her village, the men fied and the women and 
children hid in their homes, As the Viet- 
Cong left the village they threw grenades 
into the homes. 

These are stories that can be repeated over 
&nd over and over. They happen every day. 


CARE FOR CASUALTIES 


Care for the overwhelming majority of 
these casualties should be and must be given 
With our help in Vietnam. 

As the Committee of Responsibility has 

„ some of the extremely difficult 
long-term cases requiring extensive plastic 
reconstructive surgery can be brought to 
the United States. From observations on 
this mission their numbers fortunately are 
not large. 

Of the burns cases this writer saw no more 
than 5 per cent require plastic surgery. The 
aid of nearby non-Communist countries can 
be sought in meeting some of the problems. 

After seeing for himself and talking with 
Innumerable Vietnamese, American and 
allied medical specialists this writer has 
come to five major conclusions. 

First, the load of casualties superimposed 
On the already overburdened Vietnamese 
hospitals is unbelieveable. The entire sys- 
tem would have collapsed had it not been 
Jor the assistance of the United States and 
Other non-Communist nations. Under the 
Present system the Vietnamese cannot meet 
the additional load of increased casualties. 

Second, this growing burden can be met 
only by increased United States and allied 
assistance, most of which should be given on 
the spot in Vietnam. 

Third, Vietnam should and does welcome 
assistance in meeting its casualty problems 
from any source. 
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Fourth, the picture that has been painted 
by some in the United States of large num- 
bers of children burned by napalm in Viet- 
nam is grossly exaggerated. The major prob- 
lems are severe orthopedic injuries, com- 
pound fractures and the complications of in- 
fections. 

Fifth, the American and Allied forces are 
causing civilian casualties but these are un- 
preventable in this type of conflict and are 
not nearly so great as the killing and wound- 
ing of civilians by the Vietcong. 


CIVILIAN CASUALTIES 


All wars are cruel, but this war is especially 
so. Unfortunately, in spite of all that we do 
to avoid civilian casualties, they do occur. 

Also unfortunately the Vietcong use the 
tactics of terror on the civilian population. 

There is one thing, however, that we in the 
United States can do. We can supply what- 
ever it takes to provide the services necessary 
to heal the wounds, however inflicted. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 19, 1967] 


ViernaMm Tour, II- Errrers oF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL EFFORT ON HEALTH SERVICE AND 
DISEASE ASSAYED 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


SAIGON, SOUTH VreTtNaM.—Last Sunday this 
column was devoted to a report of personal 
observations of civilian war casualties in 
South Vietnam. 

War casualties present a tremendous medi- 
cal problem but as was pointed out last 
Sunday, such casualties constitute less than 
15 per cent of the patient load in Vietnam's 
hospitals. 

The remaining 85 per cent are general 
medical and surgical problems, The case 
loads, however, have been swelled by the war- 
related problems of refugees and a greatly in- 
creased accident rate. 

In the 20 hospitals visited, from just south 
of the demilitarized zone in the north to the 
Gulf of Siam in the south, the medical wards 
were always visited last, as surgical patients 
receive first preference both in facilities and 
care. 

In these medical wars were patients in the 
terminal stages of tuberculosis who were sent 
home to die when the diagnosis was made. 
There were patients with perforated intes- 
tines from typhoid fever, with a mortality of 
50 per cent. There were numerous cases of 
tetanus, primarily due to the application of 
animal dung to superficial wounds. 

ENORMITY OF PROBLEM 

Only by actually seeing these patients can 
one realize the enormity of problems of 
disease, problems that had been accepted for 
centuries. Now, with a taste of modern medi- 
cine and public health, the patients are no 
longer resigned to dying and they do not 
need to die, 

Responsibility for the medical care and 
health services to Vietnamese civilians lies 
with the Government of Vietnam. When the 
decision was made that the United States 
would substantially expand its military as- 
sistance in Vietnam, our Government recog- 
nized that it must also step up its material, 
logistical and technological support of medi- 
cal and health assistance for the civilian 
population, 

This assistance is provided by the Public 
Health Division of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development headed by Maj. Gen. 
James W. Humphreys, who is on loan to the 
A.LD. from the Air Force. This year our Gov- 
ernment is investing about $50-million in 
health activities for the Vietnamese civilians, 
Never has such an investment paid such fan- 
tastically high dividends. 

Even before the increased fighting in Viet- 
nam, the Vietnamese Government was poorly 
equipped to meet its health problems. Most 
health facilities had been built by the French 
more than 75 years ago, were in a deplorable 
state of repair, and many lacked power, wa- 
ter and waste disposal systems. 

Eighteen months ago, when this writer first 
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visited Vietnam, the country had but a 
thousand physicians for its population of 
more than 15 million and more than 700 of 
them were in uniform. 

At that time there were about 50 physic- 
ians from the United States and other non- 
Communist countries under governmental or 
voluntary agency sponsorship. Today, the 
number of such physicians has increased to 
about 200 and the number of nurses to 140. 

These physicians, nurses and other techni- 
cal personnel work as teams in 41 of the na- 
tion's 44 provinces. Of the 41 teams, 25 are 
United States Government teams consisting 
of military, Public Health Service and civilian 
personnel. 

The remaining 16 teams are sponsored by 
allied countries or United States voluntary 
agencies. The participating allied countries 
are Korea, Republic of China, Philippines, 
Britain, Spain, Iran, New Zealand, Australia 
and Switzerland. 


TEAM OF JAPANESE 


In addition the Japanese have a team in 
Saigon and the French a team in Dalat 
under bilateral arrangements with the 
Vietnamese Government. 

Supplementing the work of these teams 
are the efforts of both United States and 
Vietnamese military units in the field to ald 
nearby civilian populations in remote areas. 

Also helping are 29 United States volun- 
tary agencies with more than 400 American 
staff workers. These range from the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, which operates 
three hospitals, to smaller agencies that pri- 
marily distribute drugs. 

Also aiding immesaurably are volunteer 
American physicians who come to Vietnam 
for 60-day tours of duty under the auspices 
of the American Medical Association. Un- 
der the current program there are 32 such 
physicians in Vietnam at one time. 

Vietnam is divided into four zones. For 
example, the IV Corps area, which consists 
of the Mekong Delta, has 17 provinces with 
a population of six million. Its provincial 
hospitals have a total of 4,000 beds. These 
4,000 beds, however, frequently have far 
more than 4,000 patients. 

This is not at all unusual in Southeast 
Asia as traditionally the family comes to 
the hospital to help nurse and care for the 
sick one. 

Of the three small children in a bed, one 
may be sick and the two others the siblings. 

Having more than one person in a bed is 
usually the rule rather than the exception. 
This, of course, does not apply to contagious, 
acutely ill or postoperative patients. 

The United States and allied medical 
teams are hospital-based but go regularly to 
the clinics in the villages and hamlets. 

The 16 teams in the IV Corps, for example, 
have given more than 1,142,000 inoculations 
since the beginning of the year. 

To date American and allied personnel 
have given more than 10 million immuniza- 
tions throughout Vietnam. 

In the IV Corps tuberculosis is the No. 1 
medical problem and typhoid the No. 2. In 
some parts of the country the major medical 
problem is malaria. 

Substantial was made in reduc- 
ing malaria rates from 7.2 per cent in 1958 to 
1.5 per cent in 1961. Because of the mass 
movements of population as a result of the 
war, malaria rates have increased. 

The present objective is to keep the ma- 
laria control program at its prewar level but 
to re-establish the goal of total eradication 
as soon as security conditions permit restora- 
tion of a nationwide campaign, 

Security conditions also make the eradica- 
tion of epidemic diseases such as plague 
and cholera impossible. The policy, there- 
fore, is to contain such diseases. Most hos- 
pitals in some sections of the country usually 
have a number of cases, but there have been 
no major 

In the last 18 months there has been a 
marked improvement in hospital and health 
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facilities as a result of United States assist- 
ance, Ten key hospitals have been renovated 
and reconstructed, 28 surgical suites have 
been built, and scores of local dispensaries 
have been constructed or renovated. ; 

Among the hospitals, this writer visited 
was one at Vinhlong in the Delta. There 
was grent excitement and an extremely proud 
group of Americans, both military and 
civilian. They were preparing the formal 
dedication ceremonies the following day for 
a completely modern five-unit surgical suite. 

One banner was already up, and in large 
bold letters amidst the Vietnamese words 
was “Seabees.” A Seabee unit was largely 
responsible for the construction of this mag- 
nificent new unit, of which any hospital in 
the United States would be proud. 

When this writer asked a young Seabee 
officer when he was going home, the proud 
young man said: 

“Our outfit’s leaving Saturday. Our re- 
placements come in tomorrow. Tm sure glad 
to be going back, but I'm sure glad our last 
job in Vietnam was this hospital.” 

This remark by a nonhealth worker reflects 
the dual objectives of our American civilian 
health efforts in Vietnam. We are concerned 
with the saving of lives and the curing of the 
sick and the wounded, but we are also con- 
cerned with building a base for the postwar 
development of improved medical and health 
services for the Vietnamese. 

Every American and allied health worker 
in Vietnam recognizes that his responsibility 
is not only to serve but also to teach and 
train the Vietnamese. 

On the more formal side, the A1 D. has a 
contract with the American Medical Associa- 
tion to provide United States medical edu- 
cators to the faculty of medicine at the 
University of Saigon. 

We are also helping the dental faculty and 
Vietnam's six schools of nursing and health 
technology, and have aided in the construc- 
tion and equipping of new facilities at all of 
these schools. By 1970 these schools should 
be graduating more than 1,450 health work- 
ers each year. 

During and after the Korean conflict the 
slogan of our governmental and voluntary 
agencies in Korea was “Help the Koreans to 
help themselves.” 

The success of this effort, which is still 
continuing, is dramatically demonstrated by 
the remarkable economic, health, social and 
educational achievements of Korea during 
the last decade. It is also demonstrated by 
the effectiveness of the Korean military effort 
in Vietnam and how rapidly it came to the 
assistance of the Vietnamese. 

The civilian health effort in Vietnam fol- 
lows the same philosophy— Help the Viet- 
namese to help themselves.” The job is far 
from done and will require even more United 
States and allied assistance in the case of 
casualties. 

The results ofthe last 18 months, however, 
have clearly demonstrated that just as with 
determination we will win the war, we can 
with the same determination win the peace. 


W Post Office, and Executive 
Office Appropriation Bill, 1968 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES C. GARDNER 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7501) making 
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appropriations for the 
Office Departments, the Executive Office of 
the President, and certain independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, it 
would have been a very easy political de- 
cision to vote for the administration's 
request for $7.5 billion for the Treasury, 
Post Office, and Executive Office appro- 
priation bill of 1968. 

I could not, however, in good consci- 

ence, force myself to vote for a bill that 
would represent an increase of $797,916,- 
865 over that appropriated last year for 
the same purposes. 
. I find it difficult to understand how 
this Congress could approve this appro- 
priation bill when we are faced with a 
very tragic situation in Vietnam, requir- 
ing expenditures in defense of $75.5 bil- 
lion, and with our Nation facing what I 
consider to be a financial crisis. 

The United States today has a higher 
debt than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, and the interest alone on this 
debt is the second largest item in our 
budget. During the last 6 years, the in- 
terest charge alone on our national debt 
has increased from $9 billion to $14 bil- 
lion in 1968. This means that of every 
dollar the Government collects from tax- 
payers, 11 cents is used to pay the in- 
terest on this debt. 

I feel that this Congress needs to make 
a decision. If we are to approve the 
high-spending Johnson administration 
proposals, then this Congress must face 
up to a tax increase this year. 

By its own admission, the Johnson ad- 
ministration will be facing $8 billion 
deficit, even after a 6-percent surtax and 
a raise in postal rates. 

It is far past time that this Congress 
show, through its actions, that we will 
not allow the Johnson administration 
to continue the high-spending programs 
they have pursued in the past. The 
irresponsible spending we are now doing 
will have severe effects on generations 
to follow. 

I feel that we must begin to place 
rigid priorities on domestic spending 
programs and work toward bringing the 
runaway Johnson budget in line. 


Con Edison: The Arrogance of Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Anthony 
Prisendorf has written an illuminating 
article for the March 27 issue of the Na- 
tion which analyzes the policies and 
practices of the Consolidated Edison Co., 
of New York. This giant corporation 
should be subjected to constant public 
scrutiny. The author has contributed 
to the process of public disclosure. It is 
time the public was informed not only 
about this utility but other utilities as 
well. The article follows: 


and Post 
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Con EDISON: THE ARROGANCE OF POWER 
(By Anthony Prisendort) 

The Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York is the country’s largest privately owned 
utility, with virtually exclusive domain over 
the nation’s most populous area. In attain- 
ing this prominence, and thanks to flaccid 
state regulatory practices, Con Edison has 
won a name for itself as a defiant oligarchy, 
relentlessly pursuing an inflexible, public-be- 
damned policy. 

Those who have had even the slightest 
brush with the company have come away 
with a new understanding of the word “pow- 
er” in Con Edison’s slogan, “Power for Prog- 
ress.” The company’s attitude was perhaps 
best summed up last year by a Washington 
utility consultant, David Kosh. “I’ve been 
in the utilities business for thirty-four 
years,” Kosh told Fortune magazine, “and I 
can't think of a company that goes out of its 
way to alienate customers the way Con Edi- 
son does, They're so stiff-backed. I have 
yet to hear a Con Edison executive say: 
Maybe you have a point. By definition, 
they always think they are right.” 

Since 1882, when Thomas A, Edison opened 
his first electric generating plant_in lower 
Manhattan, the company has grown phe- 
nomenally. Today it has nearly $4 billion in 
assets, & gross annual revenue of $869 mil- 
lion, twelve generating plants—one of which 
is the first privately owned nuclear plant in 
the country—and supplies electricity, gas or 
steam to more than 4 million customers in 
New York City and most of neighboring 
Westchester County. 

Such an impregnable position of leader- 
ship might make a corporation lax, but it 
has not happened to Con Edison. On the 
contrary, throughout its recent history, the 
company’s officials have reinforced its posi- 
tion by cultivating unshakable friendships 
with political power structures. By law, 
utilities are prohibited from taking an ac- 
tive part in politics, but there is nothing to 
prevent friendships from “evolving.” Charles 
E. Eble, the company’s 66-year-old chairman 
and chief executive, makes no attempt to 
conceal the fact. “Over the years I struck 
up friendships with many politicians,” Eble 
was quoted as saying last spring. “It was 
not something that I set out to do objec- 
tively at the beginning. But, as time passed, 
I found that many of my friends had moved 
into positions of authority. I could talk to 
them. It was as simple as that.” 

Over the years, Con Edison has talked“ to 
its friends with excellent results. In the 
state legislature, for instance, the utility’s 
broad scope of influence is tantamount to a 
veto power over legislation that would run 
counter to its vested interests. Samuel A. 
Spiegel, a former state assemblyman and now 
a state supreme court judge, has said that 
in all his years on the assembly’s public 
service committee: T've never seen a piece 
of legislation come out inimical to the com- 
pany’s interests.” 

Rep. William F. Ryan, a Reform Democrat 
from Manhattan, goes much further. On 
November 25, 1966, the day Con Edison im- 
posed its most recent electric rate increase, 
totaling $32.4 million, Representative Ryan 
charged that Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, a 
Republican, and the all-Republican state 
Public Service Commission, had “conspired” 
with Con Edison to postpone the rate in- 
crease until after the elections, The charge 
was shrugged off as political cant, but a 
member of the Governor’s staff later con- 
fided: “We had a devil of a time persuading 
them [Con Edison officials] to hold off until 
after the election.” Since the rate increase 
went into effect, Representative Ryan has 
written twice to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, requesting a full-scale investigation of 
the “working relationship” between Con 
Edison and the Public Service Commission. 
The FPC has declined, Representative Ryan 
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says, on the ground that its Jurisdiction over 
Privately owned utilities is limited to regu- 
lating the interstate sale of power. 
Preserving Con Edison’s distinction as the 
nation's number one public utility has been 
an expensive proposition for its customers, 
but not for its quarter of a million stock- 
holders, While the national trend hes been 
cheaper electricity for residential 
Consumers, within the last nine years Con 
Edison has raised its electric rates by a total 
of $100 million, ostensibly to meet higher 
Operating costs (rates are fixed on a cost- 
Plus basis, the cost supposedly being operat- 
Ing expenses). As a result, Con Edison cus- 
tomers pay the highest residential rates in 
country; 250 kilowatt-hours a month 
Cost $9.41 in New York, $7.83 in Chicago, and 
$6.33 in Los Angeles. The company justifies 
its rates with the allegation that it costs 
More to generate and transmit power in 
heavily congested areas, And from time to 
time its public relations staff broadcasts the 
fact that Con Edison is New York City's 
largest real estate taxpayer. What the com- 
Pany neglects to say is that these taxes, like 
all others, are added to its operating ex- 
Penses, and paid ultimately by the consumer. 
Nor does the company encourage the public 
to recall that on February 23, 1961, the state 
Public Service Commission forced it to merge 
With its wholly owned subsidiary, the Con- 
Solidated Telegraph and Electrical Co. For 
Years, Con Edison critics claimed, the com- 
Pany paid exorbitant rents to its subsidiary 
Tor the use of 8,500 miles of underground 
Conduits, These rents increased Con 
Edison's operating costs, decreasing its earn- 
ings. By showing reduced earnings, the 
Company could defend its applications for 
Tate increases. The Owners’ Committee for 
Electrical Rates, representing major real 
estate groups in the city, claimed that be- 
tween 1923 and 1961 Con Edison and its 
Stockholders made a $95 million profit 
through this arrangement. The subsidiary 
Would declare annual dividends which it paid 
directly to Con Edison. These dividends were 
not applied to the parent company's opera- 
tions, but distributed entirely to Con Edi- 
son stockholders. Neither the company nor 
the Public Service Commission considered 
these earnings part of operating revenue. 
More recently, Con Edison has reluctantly 
disclosed that new customers’ deposits for 
electric and gas service can be a source of 
considerable profit. A residential customer 
Usually pays a $20 deposit before his elec- 
tricity or gas is turned on, By last June the 
company had accumulated $29.4 million in 
deposits, for which it pays the consumer 4 
per cent interest. However, as The New York 
Times pointed out on January 20, “Large 
amounts of money—such as the $29 million 
in deposits held by Con Edison—can earn 
Toughly 5.5 percent annually when invested 
oe certificates of deposits in major New York 


The little known fact that Con Edison 
has amassed $29 million in deposits was 
brought out at a PSC hearing, now under 
way. to determine, in retrospect, whether the 
Company was entitled to raise its electric 
Tates by $32.4 million last November. The 
Procedure of defending a rate increase after 
it has been imposed prompted state Sen. 
Paul P. E. Bookson, a Manhattan Democrat, 
to observe that the hearings are “something 
out of an Alice in Wonderland trial, First 
comes the sentence for the consumers, and 
then the verdict.” Although the PSC is not 
expected to conclude its hearings for some 
time, there seems to be little doubt that the 
verdict will hold. The increase was granted 
without the customary prior public hear- 
ings, the commission said in November, be- 
cause a preliminary investigation indicated 
that the increase was warranted. Con Edi- 
son itself set the tone of the hearings at the 
outset by saying that far from overcharging 
its customers, it had asked for a rate in- 
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crease that would probably be insufficient to 
meet higher operating expenses, 

There was one notable instance, however, 
when Con Edison pushed its luck too far; 
it is still feeling the results. On July 29, 
1964, the PSC approved the company's re- 
quest for a $27 million rate increase, bring- 
ing to $68 million the total of rate increases 
since 1958. During the hearings that pre- 
ceded this decision, the city’s lawyers had 
asked to use Con Edison's books in their 
cross-examination of the company's ex- 
perts.” The company refused, and so did 
the PSC. The city appealed to the courts, 
and on April 28, 1966—twenty months and 
$45 million in higher rates later—the state 
court of appeals upheld the city’s right to 
look at Con Edison's books. 

Accordingly, the city retained Arnold H. 
Hirsch, a Washington public utility consul- 
tant whom it had called on periodically dur- 
ing the twelve years former Mayor Wagner 
was in office, to make the study. Because 
a full-scale examination of Con Edison's 
books would have been prohibitively costly 
and time consuming, the city settled for a 
$20,000 “sampling examination’ of the 
books during the 1962 calendar year and a 
twelve-month period ending June 30, 1963, 
the two test periods cited by Con Edison in 
its request for the 1964 rate increase. Hirsch 
began a six-week study on June 20, 1966, and 
submitted his report to the city on Septem- 
ber 3 of that year. 

In a 33-page analysis Hirsch, who is also an 
engineer and a lawyer, asserted that the fre- 
quency with which the company's expenses 
were improperly charged to rate-payers, and 
the “peculiar operating accounts to which 
they are charged,” are symptomatic of Con 
Edison's “seemingly callous indifference to- 
ward its fundamental duty and responsibil- 
ity as a public utility. The cost-plus char- 
acter of its business appears to have been 
tortured into a license to charge whatever 
the traffic will bear.” A full-scale examina- 
tion of Con Edison's books and records, he 
said, “will disclose improper charges to the 
operating expenses of the electric ratepayers 
in the amount of $12 million to $15 million 
on an annual basis.” 

Specifically, Hirsch reported that Con Edl- 
son had paid two New York law firms a total 
of $1,840,100 during the two test periods for 
“an almost unbroken chain of legal services 
for which the expenses were improperly 
charged to the utility consumers.” Further- 
more, Hirsch said, during the same test pe- 
riods the company had paid an Albany law 
firm $30,000 for services “admittedly legis- 
lative in character [which] should have been 
excluded from Con Edison's operating ex- 
pense accounts for ratemaking purposes.” 

Examining the company's expenses for in- 
stitutional advertising during the test pe- 
riods, Hirsch found that Con Edison spent 
a total of $2,925,036. Such expenses, he said, 
are “manifestly improvident, and. constitute 
an unjust and unwarranted imposition on 
the ratepayers.” Using for comparison the 
next two largest electric utilities in the coun- 
try—California’s Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
and the Chicago Commonwealth Edison 
Co—Hirsch calculated that Con Edison's ex- 
penses for advertising were about twenty-five 
times greater on the basis of electric con- 
sumers, and forty times greater on the basis 
of kilowatt-hours sold. He concluded that 
there is “not a scintilla of evidence“ to show 
that Con Edison's “unbridled” advertising 
expenses “have fostered ‘sound customer re- 
lations,’ or have lessened the company's ex- 
pense of doing business“. On the contrary, 
he wrote, the company’s advertising “is pri- 
marily a Parlovian' technique designed to 
condition the ratepayers to a passive attitude 
in regard to the company’s proclivity for pe- 
riodic rate increases,” 

In addition, Hirsch found several “miscel- 
laneous items“ which were improperly 
charged to the consumers. Individually, 
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these items are of inconsequential value, 
Hirsch said, but in the aggregate, “appreci- 
able.” Some of those expenses include $454,- 
977 in contributions to the “Electric Power & 
Light Exhibit" at the 1964-65 New York 
World's Fair; a $573,471.15 installation cost 
of air conditioning in the company’s execu- 
tive offices; membership in private social 
clubs and organizations; and regular trips 
to Albany for “express legislative purposes” 
by Con Edison executives. 

There was one significant fact about Con 
Edison's participation in the World's Fair 
that Hirsch missed in his report, but that 
has been brought out at the current PSC 
hearings, During his testimony Emanuel 
Toder, the company’s vice president and con- 
troller, contradicted an earlier press state- 
ment issued by the company’s president, 
John V. Cleary, and admitted that the com- 
pany's loss of $907,500 in World’s Fair bonds 
was passed along to the consumers, Toder 
defended the accounting procedures by say- 
ing that Con Edison's total investment of 
$1.5 million in the fair was an operating ex- 
pense, intended to promote business, and 
that the publicity had actually lessened the 
need for future rate increases, 

Although until now the contents of the 
Hirsch report have not been made public, 
portions have been “leaked” to the news- 
papers. While the company has declined to 
respond directly to charges in a report it has 
never seen, it has not refrained from at- 
tempting to discredit Hirsch's professional 
reputation. On January 18, Con Edison's 
counsel, Patrick H. Sullivan, reminded the 
PSC that in 1955 Hirsch was arguing before 
it that the New York Telephone Company's 
rate of return should be restricted to 4.5 per- 
cent. Sullivan then cited portions from the 
transcript of that PSC hearing in which 
the commission stated: “How the witness 
| Hirsch] fell into these serious errors is not 
clear. It is sufficient to say that these and 
other matters which might be commented 
on tend to destroy any probative value that 
the witness testimony might have. This 
Commission faced difficult problems and 
welcomes all the assistance that any... 
interested party can give it in reaching a de- 
termination, This testimony, however, is no 
help.” 

The “leak” that caused the greatest com- 
motion at Con Edison's offices was a pub- 
lished statement that the Hirsch report al- 
leges that by “improper” accounting pro- 
cedures the company has overcharged its 
customers by #35 million since 1964. Con 
Edison chairman Eble promptly rejoined 
that his company maintains its accounts 
in accordance with the Uniform System of 
Accounts as prescribed by the PSC, More- 
over, he said, Con Edison furnishes detailed 
reports to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Power Commission and 
the Internal Revenue Service. “To suggest 
that improper accounting procedures could 
result in a #35 million overcharge to Con 
Edison customers under this kind of scrutiny 
is an indictment of these organizations. 

Con Edison's critics may feel that Eble 
could not have expressed their misgivings 
about the PSC more eloquently. Those who 
set out to chasten the company for its high- 
handed business tactics usually wind up 
condemning the politically dominated PSC 
for its haphazard attempts to protect the 
public's interests. State Senator Bookson 
was speaking for all such critics when he 
said recently: “We have a public utility 
which is regulated by the PSC which does 
no service for the public. I seriously ques- 
tion whether they are acting in the public 
interest.” > 

If Con Edison has profited at the undue 
expense of its customers, it is principally by 
strict adherence to the first commandment 
of free enterprise, caveat emptor. But under 
the delusion that there exists in New York 
State a regulatory agency with the public's 
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interest at heart, the public long ago 
dropped its guard, The late Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, chief justice of the New Jersey su- 
preme court, warned of this state of affairs 
when he said: “Nothing is so dangerous in 
a democracy as a safeguard which appears 
to be adequate but which is really a facade.” 
This is the underlying theme of Hirsch's 
report, one that he emphasizes by scornful 
use of the word “watchdog” whenever he 
refers to the PSC’s accountants who were 
supposed to catch the accounting irregulari- 
ties that he came upon. Hirsch cites two 
major items on which the PSC accountants 
should have acted, but didn't. In opposing 
the 1964 rate increase, the city argued that 
the experimental production of electricity at 
the company’s nuclear generating plant im- 
posed an abnormally high incremental cost“ 
on the company of about $5.3 million in 
1962 and nearly $15 million during the 
twelve-month period ending June 30, 1963. 
The PSC ruled that the costs of the West- 
chester County nuclear plant, both capital 
and operational,” were to be “excluded en- 
tirely” In the application for the rate in- 
crease, Hirsch found that during these two 
periods Con Edison's “atomic energy ex- 
pense” account totaled $3,037,886, of which 
only $718,039, of “amortization of research 
and development costs,” was excluded from 
the application. In view of this “omission,” 
Hirsch said, “it is somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand the functions of the commission’s 
‘watchdog’ accountants stationed regularly in 
the offices of Con Edison. 

In the second instance, Hirsch found that 
the PSC “watchdogs” failed to report that 
General Electric had agreed to pay $5.8 mil- 
lion to settle a Con Edison antitrust suit. In 
January, 1962, Con Edison filed suits amount- 
ing to nearly $21 million against General 
Electric and eighteen other manufacturers 
for rigging bids and fixing prices on $219 
million worth of electrical equipment the 
utility had purchased since 1948. Con Edison 
announced the settlement on December 18, 
1963, twelve days after the PSC had ended 
its hearings on the 1964 rate increase. It was 
then that the commission “first learned“ of 
the settlement, Hirsch reports, although the 
company’s records show that “this anti-trust 
settlement was concluded with the General 
Electric Company in November, 1963... .” 
Again, singling out the “watchdog” account- 
ants, Hirsch asserts that they “should have 
known of this settlement, and could well 
have presented it in evidence before the close 
of the hearings on December 6, 1963." Such 
evidence, he maintains, “would undoubtedly 
have benefited the ratepayers, as they were 
the principal victims of the conspiracy which 
precipitated the anti-trust suits.” 

The “watchdogs” consist of twenty ac- 
countants employed by the PSC and assigned 
permanently to Con Edison's offices to over- 
see the company's bookkeeping operations. 
Their primary responsibility is to make cer- 
tain that the company earns no more than a 
“fair and reasonable" rate of return, set at 6.3 
per cent in 1964 by the PSC, a rate influenced 
by usury laws. But under an ingenious clause 
in the state Public Service Law, the utility 
under surveillance must reimburse the state 
for the accounting costs. In effect, then, Con 
Edison has been paying the salaries of the 
men who are assigned to keep an objective, 
even jaundiced, eye on the company's books. 
And after years of working side by side with 
Con Edison employees, Hirsch said in an in- 
terview, the intended watch-dog“ relation- 
ship has developed to one that he charac- 
terizes as “meretricious.” 

The forerunner of the country's highest 
paid state Public Service Commission was 
created in 1907 by the legislature at the insti- 
gation of Goy. Charles Evans Hughes, who 
wanted to correct railroad abuses. Since 
then, the powers of the commission have 
been expanded gradually so that today the 
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agency regulates more than 3,000 corpora- 
tions, municipalities and individuals deal- 
ing with utilities or commercial transporta- 
tion. But despite this awesome measure 
of responsibility, the commission has been 
customarily the “dumping ground for cast- 
off politicians,” as Representative Ryan puts 
it. Under Governor Rockefeller, for exam- 
ple, the commission's four surviving mem- 
bers—two have died recently—have been ac- 
tive in Republican politics. The chairman, 
James A. Lundy, was a borough president 
of Queens who ran unsuccessfully on Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s 1958 ticket for state con- 
troller. Three months later, the Governor 
appointed Lundy as the $32,265-a-year chair- 
man of the commission. The other three 
members, each of whom receives $29,160 an- 
nually, are a former Brooklyn assemblyman 
who was chairman of the assembly's public 
service committee from 1944 until 1960; a 
protégé of a former Republican state chair- 
man, and a former assemblyman and state 
senator from Long Island who once headed 
a legislative committee Investigating char- 
itable and philanthropic organizations for 
possible Communist affiliations. 

In a well-meaning but futile gesture, Sen- 
ator Bookson introduced legislation in early 
January of this year that would replace 
the PSC with a ten-member Consumer Board 
of Inquiry. Recognizing that no state agency 
can ever be divorced entirely from politics, 
Senator Bookson did the next best thing. He 
proposes that three members be appointed by 
the Governor, three by the speaker of the 
assembly, two by the majority leader of the 
senate, and two by the Mayor of the city 
of New York. There is little chance that 
these elected officials would belong to the 
same political party at the same time. And 
there is little chance that the bill will ever 
get out of the committee into which it was 
shunted by the senate leadership. 

There are no easy solutions, as Sen. Lee 
Metcalf, Democrat of Montana, rightly con- 
cludes in his book, Overcharge. Greater fed- 
eral involvement, municipal competition 
with monopolistic utilities, closer municipal 
scrutiny, and independent state-level con- 
sumer agencies are some of the laudable ap- 
proaches. But ultimately no effective control 
over Con Edison, or over any privately owned 
utility in the country, can be achieved until 
regulatory agencies, empowered to protect 
the consumer, begin to fulfill the public's 
great expectations. 


Commencement Address 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


2 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Chicago's outstanding executives is Ward 
L. Quaal, the president of WGN, Con- 
tinental Broadcasting Co., Inc. His rec- 
ord of achievement was recognized last 
year when the University of Michigan 
gave him the Alumni Distinguished Sery- 
ice Award. On January 21, 1967, Mr. 
Quaal, who was the midyear commence- 
ment speaker at Northern Michigan Uni- 
versity, received an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from that institution. 

In his address, which he entitled “The 
New Majority,” he pointed out that— 

By 1970 over 50 percent of the population 
of the United States will consist of people 
twenty-five years of age and under. 
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This means that we will have over 
100 million boys and girls and young men 
and young women in a total population 
of 200 million. This majority will inevi- 
tably have a tremendous influence on our 
Nation and the direction in which it will 
move during the next few decades. 

Mr. Quaal’s commencement address 
contains some excellent advice to the 
men and women of tomorrow and de- 
serves a wider audience. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include this 
speech; 

THe New Masoniry 
(By Ward L. Quaal, president, WGN 
Continental Broadcasting Co.) 

Suddenly everyone is becoming aware of 
young people. 

This isn't only because some of them grow 
their hair longer, sing protest songs, burn 
draft cards, experiment with LSD, or indulge 
in tribal dances. It’s because of The Sta- 
tistic. 

It is one of the most intriguing statistics, 
if not the most intriguing, in the history of 
our free nation: by 1970 over 50 percent of 
the population of the United States 
consist of people twenty-five years of age and 
under. 

Horrors! That's only three years away. 
Some of you people here will be a part of 
that statistic. 

No wonder Bobby Kennedy is wearing his 
hair bouffant, cllmbing mountains, and duf- 
fing on skis. The meek are indeed inheriting 
the earth—or at least that part of it repre- 
senting the world’s greatest bastion of free- 
dom, America. 

This imminent catastrophe has ruffied the 
smoke at the council campfires of the elders. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
universal military conscription for service. 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz has proposed an 
absolutely unbelievable program of estab- 
lishing local “opportunity boards” where all 
youths, male and female, would register af 
the age of 18, be examined, and consigned 
to certain vocational or educational futures— 
all on a voluntary basis that would appear 
to be about as optional as taxes. 

No youth would be compelled to go to col- 
lege or join the Peace Corps or accept any 
other specific recommendation of his oppor- 
tunity board. . . but he would have to ac- 
cept one of the sevéral opportunities offered. 
This scheme echoes in a chilling way the 
concepts of other Youth Corps in other na- 
tions at other times. 

But there’s even more. How delightful to 
be young! ‘The National Commission of 
Technology, Automation and Economic Prog- 
ress, established by Congress in 1964, made 
its report early in 1966 to the President, 

What did it recommend? Simply that the 
government would guarantee to everybody. 
regardless of whether or not he worked, could 
work, or resisted the whole idea, a minimum 
income. This would be an absolute guar- 
antee—enforced, it is suggested, by “essen- 
tially a new principle of jurisprudence.” 

Henry Hazlitt, the economist, comment- 
ing on this proposal, suggests a situation 
in which the minimum per family guarantee 
would be $3,130 per year. If you made $2,500. 
therefore, the government would send you 
an annual check for $630 to bring you up 
to the guarantee. Those making over $3,130 
would be paying the chit, of course. 

Now in such a dunderheaded economy, who 
would work $2,500 worth to get $630 when 
he could get $3,130 for not working at all? 
And have plenty of time to blow it at the 
races, go hunting and fishing, and sit at the 
window watching his nutty neighbors drudge 
off to work! 

Well, my youthful friends, everything is 
coming up roses, There's just one baffling 
problem; H nobody's working, nobody's pro- 
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ducing! And if nobody's producing there 
is nothing to tax—production or income or 
Sales—and there's no guaranteed revenue to 
Pay the guaranteed income to the guaran- 
teed loafers and free loaders. No wonder the 
French economist Bastiat said, The State is 
the great fiction by which everybody tries 
to live at the expense of everybody else.” 

Im rather glad to see the young people 
Coming into the ascendancy. Certainly your 
elders, or some of them, need to be rescued 
before they bottle themselves up in an eco- 
nomic vacuum where progress will be sus- 
Pended for all time. 

Nothing is more provocative of this notion 
than the War on Poverty. The big money 
is in poverty”, some wag recently observed. 

The local poverty organization in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the United Planning Organi- 
Zation, was launched with a staff of 676 peo- 
ple. One of seven of these—or 97 employes— 
Were paid $10,000 a year or more. Forty of 
the 676 had police records of one sort or an- 
Other. 

In Jamestown, Rhode Island, seven young- 
sters were paid $1.25 an hour by the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps to teach sailing. The 
youngsters or their parents owned the boats. 

In Boston one-third of the 600 teen-agers 
employed by the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
a summer ago received Federal income tax 
W-2 forms showing more Income than they 
actually received. 

In Johnstown, Rhode Island, investigators 
found that 73 out of the 83 parents whose 
sons and daughters were enrolled in and 
Paid by the poverty program were taxpayers 
who owned 58 homes and 113 cars. 

An unemployed Detroit auto worker, Ozie 
Bulock, who once took home $104 on his 
most productive work weeks, reported that 
since losing his job he clears $106.23 a week, 
tax free, from two Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

According to Robert G. Wingerter, presi- 
dent of Rockwell Standard Corporation, in 
a recent speech, among the first 16 group 
leaders hired under Philadelphia's anti- 
poverty program to work with youngsters in 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 13 were 

found on investigation to have arrest records 
which included larceny, assault and battery, 
and morals counts inyolving minors, 

This gives you some idea of the mounting 
domestic problems you will inherit when 
you take over the majority. We seem to be 
breaking out in reform movements like kids 
with the measles, 

Take this poverty program, for example. 
One gets the impression that no thought had 
been given to the problems of the poor until 
the last few decades of the Square Deal 
(Theodore Roosevelt), The New Freedom 
(Woodrow Wilson), the New Deal (FDR), 
the Fair Deal (Harry Truman), the New 
Frontier (John Kennedy), and the Great 
Society of contemporary times. 

There were “poor laws“ in England be- 
fore the time of Queen Elizabeth. A statute 
in 1536 provided for the voluntary collection 
of funds to assist those unable to work, As 
& matter of fact, a dozen years later this 
voluntary process became compulsory by law 
throughout England. 

There's a short cut to fighting poverty, 
but it's a hard way to go. Those among our 
progenitors who came to this country when 
it was a wilderness knew this way. It took 
fortitude, strength, faith, determination, 
and a free spirit tô conquer adversity then. 
Yes, and a good axe too—to cut the timber 
and hew it for homesteads. 

The cure for poverty is work—or, to put 
it another way, production. This is the 
casual factor in a chain of events which has 
distinguished the United States among the 
nations of the world. We have produced. 
Our people have been industrious. Our peo- 
ple have been rewarded for working at all 
levels of endeavor, Occupying six percent 
of the land area of the world and with less 
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than six percent of the population, we ac- 
count for one-third of the world’s gross na- 
tional product. 

It was Capitalism that induced the Indus- 
trial Revolution, It is pure political pap to 
contend that Capitalism has not erased pov- 
erty in vast areas of our nation in a manner 
unmatched by any other socio-government 
system known in the world today. And you 
can take that survey from the starving peo- 
ple of India and China through the Soviet 
states to the sophisticated realms of the 
French and the English. 

What has our system done for us—all of 
us? Let's look at it from the standpoint 
both of the employer and the wage earner. 
In 1950 profits were 10.3 percent of the na- 
tional income. By 1965 they had dropped to 
eight percent. In 1950 wages were 64.1 per- 
cent, and in 1965 they rose to 70.3 percent. 
Furthermore, while the wage earners’ share 
has grown about ten percent, his purchasing 
power has grown about 33 percent, despite 
inflation. And this is the situation despite 
the Viet Nam war, extraordinary and some- 
times questionable foreign aid expenditures, 
and endless social reform programs here at 
home. 

Capitalism has worked in this nation. The 
question we face now is whether or not, in 
our zeal, we are going to overwork it and 
see it disintegrate. Witness the destruction 
of the system that guarantees the greatest 
social and material benefits of any ever 
known at any time in the history of the 
world. 

Can it happen here? 

It happens, usually, when the people re- 
linquish control . . and we may be in the 
process of doing just that on the false as- 
sumption that we are owed something more 
than an opportunity. 

A major newspaper organiaztion in Amer- 
ica (Copley Press of California) recently re- 
ported the results of an interesting survey. 
There are now 2,400 Federal departments, 
bureaus and agencies concerned with regu- 
lating our national economy. Forty-two 
separate agencies are involved in education 
p One dollar out of every five and 
one job out of every eight flow from the Fed- 
eral government, not counting local and 
State governments. In 30 of our 50 States 
there are more civilian employes on the Fed- 
eral payroll than are employed by the State. 

Actually, our unemployment rate in this 
country now is about four percent—and yet 
we are constantly engaging more and more 
of our resources, money, and manpower in 
the creation and operation of government- 
sponsored programs designed to make work. 
But try to find someone to wash the car, 
mow the lawn, clean the windows, or, in 
many cases, fill attractive junior executive 
jobs. If you have a work record, you know, 
the welfare payments are in jeopardy. To 
some, then, work can be a threat to security. 

There's plenty of work. Our problem is 
that we are driving the workers from the 
fields to the fireplaces. 

Our social reformers—and these are not the 
first in the generations of man- presume 
that the economy will continue sound what- 
ever the cost of their pet projects. They 
assume that the delicate balance of produc- 
tion and consumption will be maintained 
in the absence of incentives. This, as The 
Freeman says, is a patent flight from reality, 
Our system works because the energy of man 
is fed into it. When that feeding halts, the 
machinery stops. 

The carburetor of our system is profits. 
Consumer behavior determines the success 
of business—and that's why we constantly 
see shifts of ownership from the less efficient 
to the more efficient., The consumer con- 
trols the profit system. The consumer can- 
not control a non-profit system, for non- 
profit institutions—such as government—are 
sovereign unto themselves in a system where 
there is no freedom of choice. 
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One is reminded of the fable of Alexander 
the Great when he became, virtually, ruler 
of the world. He came upon a philosopher 
who was lying upon his back in a meadow. 
and meditating. Having become powerful, 
Alexander had also become a patron of the 
arts and the intellectuals. He stood before 
the philosopher and said: “Name your wish. 
It will be granted. I am a patron of culture 
and will gladly underwrite any project which 
you.may select.” 

The philosopher thought a moment and 
responded: Tou may do one thing for me, 
Your Highness. Please step aside—you are 
standing between me and the sun.“ 

Do not let power, which may come to you 
in the masquerade of beneficence, stand be- 
tween you and the sun. 

In the disposition of your lives henceforth 
you will have the choice to make that has 
been the historic lot of man: whether you 
would live as an individualist or a collectivist. 
We have an individualistic society, based 
upon freedoms which are safeguarded against 
usurpation. But do not be deluded that col- 
lectivism is the privately patented condition 
of non-democratic lands alone. We are in 
constant struggle against collectivist pro- 
grams here at home—tempting programs 
contrived to lure us from the way of free 
action. 

The Reverend Dr. Sollitt, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Midland, Michigan, 
put it this way: “Ours is a philosophy of 
freedom that says a man ought to be free to 
do as he pleases up to the point where what 
he pleases interferes with his neighbor's 
equal rights. However, for some thirty-five 
years now another entirely different philos- 
ophy of freedom has been evolying—the phi- 
losophy that freedom is no longer for some- 
thing like ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ but freedom from almost every- 
like ‘want, worry, and war’ and work 


And, as Dr. Sollitt also has said, we should 
be doing more talking about justice than 
equality. We are equal before the law, but 
the nature of our equality depends upon 
what we do with our opportunities, given 
equal chances. Justice is indeed utterly dis- 
regarded when the relationship between ef- 
fort and reward is obliterated, or reversed, 
“as when under the banner of ‘equality’ the 
man who works is robbed to pay the bills of 
another who won't.“ 

James Russell Lowell put it this way: “Be- 
ing forced to work and forced to do your best, 
will breed in you tolerance, self-control, dili- 
gence, strength of will, content and a hun- 
dred other virtues which the idle will never 
know.“ 

Our welfare bill today is $52 annually for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. By 1970, when there will be more 
of you than there will be of the rest of us, 


that will be $103 if the reconimendations of 


Economist Leon Keyserling are followed. 

That means that some of you here will be 
working and paying the bill while some 
others of you will be going fishing. Unless 
somebody-sometime-somehow stops all this 
nonsense! 

Friends, there is no conceivable way that 
you can be unemployed for very long after 
you leave this institution if you want to be 
employed—and I except those who might be 
drafted for other duty. 

Never has there been greater opportunity. 
But you face one barrier to enterprise—one 
terrible temptation, It was clearly described 
in an example given by Thomas J. Shelly, 
who was for thirty-five years a teacher of 
economics and history. He told a Yonkers 
High School class: “John, you made a grade 
of 96; and yours Dick, was 55. I shall now 
take 20 points from you, John, and give them 
to Dick. Thus, each of you has 75, adequate 
for passing. 

“Here I have applied the socialist-com- 
munist principle set forth by Karl Marx: 
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'From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.’ 

“Now, let us examine this in practice. 
You, John, won't work because you have had 
your incentive removed. And you, Dick, 
won't work because you are getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

“We can’t exist unless we work or produce. 
Thus, in order to get the work done, we'll 
need someone with a whip or a gun. So- 
clalism must lead to authoritarian controls.“ 

This example illustrates an economic and 
social plan of life so far removed from the 
original blueprint for America that it is al- 
most unbelievable that we should have em- 
braced any of its concepts. 

The Jeffersons and Franklins and Masons 
did not say, We will have a free enterprise 
system.” They said, “We will provide for the 
freedom of men.“ It was the men them- 
selves, thus liberated, who created enterprise 
in this nation through exercise of their own 
freedom. 

And Government didn't have much to do 
with this, except to stand by and be properly 
representative of the people—and to pass 
and administer appropriate laws, and to levy 
taxes to support itself, and to provide for 
the defense! 

Government had so little to do with the 
wellsprings of the free enterprise plan in 
this country that, for example, it was un- 


heeding, except for the rescinding of pro- 


cedures, when Charles Goodyear learned how 
to vulcanize rubber, when Oliver Evans was 
talking about a road vehicle that would run 
under its own power, and when John B. Dun- 
lop, the Scottish veterinary surgeon, devel- 
oped an idea for an air-filled rubber tire. 

And Government knew not a thing at the 
time about the first oil well ever brought in— 
at Titusville, Pennsylvania in 1859 by Colonel 
E. L. Drake. 

The free enterprise program rolled along, 


Commissioner of Patents, said in his annual 
report: 
„. . „ the advancement of the arts from 


Progress has been the product of labor at 
all levels of endeayor. If labor stops, enter- 
prise stops; if the desire to work is smoth- 
ered by the removal of initiative, the lights 
of a free America are beginning to flicker and 


We may have been many things as this 
country was growing up which were looked 


But we were one thing for sure—in- 
dustrious; and all the world admired us for 
it. It has been one of our greatest truths as 
a people. 

As Abraham Lincoln said to the Working- 
man's Association of New York—how long 
has it been since one of our Presidents said 
something like this to a labor union: “Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house of 
another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example assur- 
ing that his own shall be safe from violence 
when built, I take it that it is best for all 
to leave each man free to acquire property 
as fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. I 
don't believe in a law to prevent a man from 
getting rich; it would do more harm than 
good.” 

If in your present temper as a graduating 
senior you find reference to our predecessors 
as something less than “cool”, remember that 
what you will be doing throughout your life- 
times—hopefully—will become the pattern 
of reference for future generations. Please 
try to be diligent—to be honest—to be in- 
dustrious—to be decently proud—to be chari- 
table to the needful—to be faithful—to be- 
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lieve in something. Please remember your 
greatest heritage of freedom and clasp it 
closely, guard it jealously, for yourselves and 
Tor all who follow you. 

And work. Do your part. Do more than 
your part if health and aspiration bless you. 
Remember: the difference betwen the world's 
greatest miler and the second best is meas- 
ured in feet and fractions. 

You don't need to appear before an “oppor- 
tunity board“ to find out where you are go- 
ing. Let your heart and your mind tell you; 
there's nothing to stop you, and never will 
be unless you build the barriers yourself. 

Just before Adlal Stevenson died he was in 
New York prior to embarking for Geneva. On 
his bedside table was found a printed page 
which he had marked. It was entitled De- 
siderata and was found in Old St. Paul's 
Church, Baltimore, dated 1692. 

I can think of nothing more appropriate 
for you of this generation, three centuries 
later, than this passage from Desiderata: 

“Go placidly amid the noise and the haste 
and learn what peace there may be in silence 
... Speak your truth quietly and clearly; 
and listen to others, even the dull and ignor- 
ant; they too have their story ... If you 
compare yourself with others you may be- 
come vain and bitter; for always there will 
be greater and lesser persons than yourself. 

“Enjoy your achievements as well as your 
plans. Keep interested in your career, how- 
ever humble; it is a real possession in the 
changing fortunes of time. Exercise caution 
in your business affairs; for the world is full 
of trickery. But let this not blind you to 
what virtue there is; many persons strive for 
high ideals; and everywhere life is full of 
heroism. 

“Be yourself, Especially do not feign af- 
fection. Neither be cynical about love; for 
in the face of all aridity and disenchantment 
it is as perennial as the grass. Take kindly 
the counsel of the years, gracefully surren- 
dering the things of youth. Nurture strength 
of spirit to shield you in sudden misfortune. 
But do not distress yourself with Imagin- 
ings. Many fears are born of fatigue and 
loneliness. Beyond a wholesome discipline, 
be gentle with yourself, You are a child of 
the universe no less than the trees and the 
stars; you have a right to be here. And 
whether or not it is clear to you no doubt 
the universe is unfolding as it should, 

“Therefore be at peace with God, whatever 
you conceive him to be. And whatever your 
labors and aspirations in the noisy confusion 
of life keep peace with your soul. With all 
its sham, drudgery and broken dreams, it is 
still a beautiful world.” 


Byelorussian Independence, March 25, 
1918 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the midst of World War I, a revo- 
lution took place in Russia, the effects 
of which continue to disrupt our 
world today. One of the first acts 
of the new Communist regime in Lenin- 
grad was to sue for peace with the cen- 
tral powers. On March 3, 1918, the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed by 
Germany and Russia bringing to a close 
the war on the eastern front. Using the 
opportunity presented by the Russian re- 
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volt and the ensuing peace, the people of 
Byelorussia proclaimed their independ- 
ence and established a republic based 
on the principle of self-determination. 
After centuries of waiting in the shad- 
ows cast. over their land by oppressive 
foreign rulers, these proud White Rus- 
sians were at last able to enjoy the free- 
dom so long desired in their hearts. 
Unfortunately, the Byelorussian inde- 
pendence of 1918 was to be short lived. 

Before a year had passed, the Bol- 
sheviks of Russia had annexed Byelorus- 
sia as part of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. Despite the valiant efforts 
of the Byelorussian people to withstand 
the Communist aggression, the republic 
fell on January 1, 1919. 

Little satisfaction can be gained from 
the reunification of Byelorussia after 
World War II because the land once 
again became part of the Soviet empire 
subject to Soviet domination. Today the 
name Byelorussia remains an empty des- 
ignation among the captive states that 
the Russians claim are free and inde- 
pendent nations. ‘The Byelorussians are 
not free; they are not independent; they 
are under the same bondage that 
shackles so many of the states of eastern 
and northern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not forget the land 
and the people of Byelorussia. Let us 
continue to hope for the day when these 
courageous people can truly say they are 
a free nation just as they were for those 
few moments in 1918. 


Arkansas Basin Association Meets 
Again in Tulsa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years it has been my pleasure to 
visit Tulsa for the annual conventions 
of the Arkansas Basin Development As- 
sociation. Several hundred persons at- 
tend these meetings, and they come from 
all parts of Oklahoma and from both 
Arkansas and Kansas as well. There are 
more members and guests in attendance 
each year, and I am always impressed 
by the great enthusiasm which is demon- 
strated at these meetings. In fact, it is 
the outstanding support of the people 
of the Arkansas Basin which has been 
instrumental in bringing about the de- 
velopment of the Arkansas River which 
we are now witnessing. 

By next spring, barge traffic will begin 
plying the lower reaches of the river and 
by 1970, we expect coal, grain, chemicals 
and other commodities to start moving 
to and from the several fine ports in 
Oklahoma. No longer will Oklahoma be 
landlocked, and the availability of low- 
cost water transportation should directly 
benefit both producers and consumers. 
The new waterway will undoubtedly 
generate substantial industrial develop- 
ment in our State, adding new jobs and 
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incomes and contributing to general 
economic development. This is the best 
way I know to fight poverty in our region. 

The 1967 convention of the Arkansas 
Basin Development Association was held 
last Friday, March 17, andit was marked 
by repeated expressions of confidence 
in unlimited regional potential and also 
by a tremendous get-up-and-go spirit. 
I was delighted to be able to attend along 
with five of my distinguished colleagues— 
Senator Jcun L, MCCLELLAN of Arkansas 
and Senators A. S. MIKE MONRONEY and 
Frep R. Harris of Oklahoma and Con- 
gressmen PAGE BELCHER of Oklahoma and 
JOHN PAUL HamMerscumipt of Arkansas. 
All of us participated in a forum which 
Was moderated by Col. Francis J. (Babe) 
Wilson, the association’s executive vice 
President. He was reelected at the 
annual session, incidentally, along with 
all other officers, including Mr. Charles 
B. Gunnaway, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Flint Steel Corp. in Tulsa, 
who was again chosen as association 
President. 

In a series of resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted, the Arkansas 
Basin Development Association took note 
of two established principles which must 
be preserved if we are to realize the full 
Potential afforded by the development 
of the Arkansas River. I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members the 
text of Resolution No. 8: 

The Arkansas Basin Development Asso- 
ciation fully endorses the traditional princi- 
ple of *reedom of American waterways and 
is opposed to any form of tax or user charge. 
We further believe that public recreational 
facilities in reservoirs constructed by the 
Federal Government should remain free of 
user charges. We fully concur in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Mississippi Valley 
3 on these two subjects February 


Meeting in Chicago a month ago, the 
Mississippi Valley Association adopted 
the following resolution dealing with the 
recreational facilities: 

COSTS OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 

The inadequacy of present recreational 
facilities to meet the demands of the vaca- 
tioning public requires accelerated programs 
for recreational facilities on all reservoirs. 
Reasonable recreational berefits are and 


should be an important consideration in the 


justification of water resource development 
projects. When recreational facilities at- 
tract visitors from a wide area, their cost 
should be primarily Federal. 

Any interpretation of the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act of 1965 should con- 
tinue to recognize as a federal responsibility, 
those recreational facilities in projects au- 
thorized prior to the passage of the Act. 


In testimony before the House Public 
Works Committee last spring, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association supported 
legislation prohibiting the charging of 
entrance fees to reservoir areas at Corps 
of Engineers reservoirs. The associa- 
tion stated on this occasion that most of 
the Corps reservoirs “were approved 
without recreation being an assignable 
benefit or cost, indicating that the pri- 
mary benefits were sufficient to permit 
authorization and construction. To as- 
sess entrance fees at these reservoirs now 
and hereafter would be to break faith 
with the taxpayers by contradicting the 
agreements between the Federal Govern- 
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ment and the local interests entered into 
prior to construction of the reservoirs.” 

The resolution adopted by the Arkan- 
sas Basin Development Association last 
week also referred to its strong opposi- 
tion to any form of user tax or toll on 
barge transportation. Reference was 
made to the resolution on this subject 
which was adopted by the Mississippi 
Valley Association last month, which is 
as follows: 

OPPOSITION TO THE TOLLS AND USER CHARGES 

We earnestly support the principle—em- 
bedded so firmly in our history, laws and eco- 
nomic fibre—of toll-free navigation on the 
Nation's waterways. The wisdom and fore- 
sight of our Founding Fathers and the 
statesmen who have preserved this policy for 
the past 180 years has even greater weight 
today when we survey the needs of our com- 
plex society and the ever-increasing demands 
of future years. 

Of particular concern to the Mississippi 
Valley Association is the fact that waterway 
tolis or user charges would restrain multiple- 
purpose water resource development. The 
dollars-and-cents value of navigation—as 
part of multiple-purpose projects—is fre- 
quently the factor which makes the entire 
program economically feasible, Such a dis- 
criminatory tax on nayigation would, in fact, 
be a barrier to essential multiple-purpose 
water resource projects which include such 
diverse benefits as flood control, water sup- 
ply, recreation, irrigation, pollution abate- 
ment, hydroelectric power, conservation, and 
other meritorious features. 

We are also alarmed because waterway 
tolls or user taxes at cost-recovery levels 
would have grave national, and even global, 
repercussions, Waterway tolls would ulti- 
mately bring about destruction of at least 
one-half the current barge traffic, a slow- 
down in industrial expansion and even cur- 
tailment of present production, substantial 
increases in transportation costs forcing con- 
sumer prices upwards and generating other 
inflationary pressures, the undermining of 
our national defense and space programs, 
damage to America’s competitive position in 
world markets, further aggravation of our 
balance-of-payments deficit, and more un- 
employment and associated welfare costs— 
imperiling America's ability to produce sufi- 
cient foodstuffs to meet domestic needs, 
stifling our program of helping to feed starv- 
ing multitudes abroad, and adding to fed- 
eral expenditures while depleting federal 
revenues, 

In essence, we do not believe waterway 
users should be singled out and made to 
pay the Government for the right to navi- 
gate our rivers and waterways. The availa- 
bility of low-cost water transportation serves 
to enhance the economy of the entire Na- 
tion, and the public-at-large is really the 
chief beneficiary of these waterway develop- 
ments. We believe, as does the National 
Waterways Conference, that if it is in the 
public interest to build and improve water- 
ways, then it should be in the public interest 
to use these waterways. We support the 
Conference's efforts to preserve the estab- 
lished, toll-free waterway system and prevent 
the enactment of waterway tolls or user 
charges in any form or in any amount. We, 
therefore, implore the Congress to reject any 
and all proposals for the imposition of tolls, 
user charges, or toll-equivalent taxes on U.S. 
waterways. 

Both the Arkansas Basin Association 
and the Mississippi Valley Association 
work closely, it should be pointed out, 
with the National Waterways Confer- 
ence, Inc., and other waterway organi- 
zations in fighting proposals to levy tolls 
or user charges on shallow-draft com- 
merce. If you once allow fees or charges 
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to be collected for the privilege of run- 
ning a motorboat on the lakes of water- 
ways, you have provided the opening 
wedge for charges to be made on barges 
and commercial craft. Low cost of serv- 
ice is the only inherent advantage of 
barge transportation and it would be 
destroyed by cost-recovery tolls or user 
charges. 

Supporters of the Arkansas River de- 
velopment program have a big stake in 
this fight. If user charges should be 
imposed on barges and towboats, we 
could find ourselves in the position of 
having a first-class waterway reaching 
into our area but carrying little com- 
merce, User charges could completely 
wipe away the transportation benefits of 
the Arkansas River project and thus hold 
back the economic development of Okla- 
homa and the surrounding area for many 
decades, 


Control of Air Pollution Called Immedi- 
ate Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 6, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for enactment of a strong air pollu- 
tion bill by the 90th Congress becomes 
more pressing each day. Polluting fac- 
tors throughout the country have built 
up for so Many years now that in many 
sections the necessity for air pollution 
abatement is dangerously urgent. 

This is certainly the case in my home 
area—New York’s Erie County. The 
area has received Federal assistance 
from the Public Health Service—about 
$144,000 during the past 2 years under 
provisions of the Clean Air Act of 1963— 
and has applied for funds equal to or 
higher than this for utilization over the 
next 2 years. 


On the opening day of Congress this 
year, I initiated a bill calling for new, 
much stronger Federal legislation in com- 
bating pollution throughout the country 
in areas like my own. A telling descrip- 
tion of the extreme health hazard the 
presence of air pollution in Erie County 
has effected, appeared in the Buffalo 
Courier Express on March 21. I insert 
that article in the Recorp today: 

CONTROL OF Am POLLUTION CALLED 
IMMEDIATE MATTER 

Breathing polluted air is like putting on 
fat. It irritates people but they tend to ig- 
nore it until it's too late. 

While fighting midriff bulge is up to the 
person and his conscience, the battle against 
air pollution must be a community effort. 

One of the leaders in this effort here is Dr. 
Warren Winkelstein Jr., professor at the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine, University 
of Buffalo. 

“Pollution control is a very urgent mat- 
ter,” said Dr. Winkelstein, who is á member 
of the county’s Air Pollution Technical Ad- 
visory Committee. 

“We've seen the acute effects of air pollu- 
tion in London, New York and Donora, Pa.,” 
he said. “But there are creeping effects 
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wherever pollution exists, These are not 
evident, but they are serious.” 


CHANCE DISASTER COULD OCCUR HERE 


The three cities Dr. Winkelstein mentioned 
each had deadly pollution attacks when 
wastes were trapped over them by tempera- 
ture inversions. 

“Unless we proceed with some urgency,” 
said Dr. Winkelstein, “there is always a 
chance that this kind of disaster could occur 
here. It is too late to be urgent the day 
after a disaster.” 

The Buffalo area has better wind ventila- 
tion than many other communities, most of 
the time. In a way, this vates the sit- 
uation by spreading bigger particles of pollu- 
tion over a wider area, Dr. Winkelstein said. 

He said scientists are still trying to deter- 
mine what it is in polluted air that causes 
illness and death. There are many poliu- 
tants to choose from. 

“Airborne pollution contains a vast multi- 
tude of particles,” Dr. Winkelstein said. 
“There are bits of carbon, metallic and silica 
dust, sand and gases.” 

He and other scientists gathered samples 
of this pollution by placing 21 air sampling 
stations throughout the area for two years 
from 1961-63, 

Each station had a suction fan and a filter. 
Depending on where they were located, the 
filters became loaded with airborne “gunk,” 
Dr. Winkelstein said. 

In a report issued this year, the scientists 
said Buffalo seemed a good place for the 
study “since” the major contributors to air 
pollution are large industries located to the 
windward of the city, producing two wide 
bands of heavy pollution traversing areas of 
varied socio-economic status.” 


LEVELS OF POLLUTION COMPARED WITH 
DEATH RATE 


The scientists compared each area’s pol- 
lution level with ite mortality rate for per- 
sons aged 50 and up, and found an apparent 
association between mortality and pollution. 

Dividing the population into five economic 
groups (income ranging from 63.005 to 
$11,792), ney found “a consistent trend of 
increasing mortality with increasing air pol- 
lution in each economic level, although the 
trend is most marked in the three economic 

“The death rate in areas of high pollution 
is 24 per cent above the average death rate, 
and in the most nonpolluted areas, the rate 
is 11 per cent lower than the average. 

Roughly the same mortality pattern exists 
for women as for men. That rules out the 
possibility that the varying death rates 
might be caused by job hazards. 

Carried over to specific causes of death, 
the pattern still holds true. For example, 

deaths from chronic respiratory disease in 
low-pollution areas were 24 per cent less 
than the average, while those In the high- 
pollution areas were 37 per cent above the 
average. 

FOUR OTHERS WORKED WITH DR. WINKELSTEIN 


Working on the study with Dr. Winkel- 
stein were Dr. William E. Mosher, county 
health commissioner; Seymour Kantor, of 
Buffalo University School of Medicine; Ed- 
ward W. Davis, of the State Health Depart- 
ment, and Charles S. Maneri, Division of Air 
Pollution, U.S. Public Health Service. 

Their method of filtering air to measure 
pollution let them weigh the amount of air- 
borne particles gathered in any 24 hour 
period. 

Roughly, the test area was bounded on 
the north by the Erie County line, on the 
east by Transit Rd. on the south by the 
Lackawanna-West Seneca lines and on the 
west by Lake Erie and Niagara River. 

Dr. Winkelstein explained that a “clean” 
area like Amherst- Williamsville had less than 
80 micrograms (1/100th of a gram) of sus- 
pended pollution particles per cubic meter 
gathered over a 24-hour period. 
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A “polluted” area like Lackawanna and 
part of South Buffalo had more than 135 
micrograms in the same period. Actually, 
Dr. Winkelstein said Lackawanna had more 
than 160 micrograms. 

Of the two pollution belts, the heaviest, 
with more than 135 micrograms, begins at 
Porter-Best and continues south through 
Lackawanna. 

The other, with pollution ranging from 
100 to 135 micrograms, covers the western 
half of Town of Tonawanda. 


DEPOSITS IN LUNGS INDICATE NEIGHBORHOOD 


Doctors have good reason for being afraid 
of pollution’s health hazards. They see its 
deposits left in lungs. In an autopsy, they 
can practically tell the deceased's neighbor- 
hood. 

Not all pollution breathed by a person 
stays in his body. Some goes out through 
the blood system or through the lung’s nat- 
ural fluid-cleaning action. 

The pollution that stays behind is known 
as anthracosis, or “coal miners’ disease.” 

Dr. Winkelstein noted that houses have 
been found to offer protection during brief, 
eye-irritation pollution attacks. “We don't 
know if houses give protection over long 
periods of time,” he said. 

Air pollution used to be more visible than 
it is today. When much of it was caused 
by the burning of soft coal, everyone knew 
the air was polluted. 

There is little soft coal dust in the air here 
today, but today’s pollution is “a different 
kind,” Dr. Winkelstein said. Most of it is 
from industry.” 

As a member of the Advisory Committee, 
Dr. Winkelstein helped prepare the pro- 
posed county air pollution code to be acted 
on today by the Board of Health. 

“This code will definitely help the resi- 
dents of Erie County.“ said Dr. Winkelstein. 
“if it is enforced.” 
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Comments on Meeting of President and 
Governors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 13, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the word 
is out that there is a “new” federalism 
which is sometimes called creative fed- 
eralism. 

I understand our State Governors, 
who met here recently, received a brief- 
ing on this “new” federalism, and I in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Knoxville, Tenn., Journal 
which comments on this development: 


THAT WASHINGTON CLUTCH 


The nation’s governors were called to 
Washington over the weekend to hear Pres- 
ident Johnson's plans for a new type of fed- 
eral-state partnership or—as some commen- 
tators described it—a new form of feder- 
alism. 

What the President has in mind appears 
to be nothing new but a strengthening of 
Washington's hold on state programs. He 
wants to continue federal “handouts” to the 
states and suggests the possibility of quad- 
rupling the total In the coming five years 
(which coincides with the time he would 
leave ofice if elected to a second term). 
Currently, the federal government returns 
to the states approximately $15,000,000,000 a 


year. 
Not once did the President in his remarks 
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to the governors indicate the proposed in- 
crease in funds would be without additional 
Washington strings or not earmarked for 
programs determined by the federal bureauc- 
racy as best for the American citizenry. It 
is more often the rule than the execption 
that these grants have a sizeable percentage 
of administrative costs, such as keeping up & 
constant flow of status reports to Wash- 
ington. 


Dedicated Service of General McDermott, 
USAFA, Dean of the Faculty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 15, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, April 1 
marks the anniversary date of the US. 
Air Force Academy, the newest of our 
service schools. It was just 13 years ago 
that President Eisenhower on April 1, 
1954, signed the bill to establish this 
noted school. 

Within this short period, with the help, 
support, and understanding of Gen. J. P. 
McConnell and his predecessors, the U.S. 
Air Force Academy has achieved a most 
remarkable record of accomplishments 
in the academic world. 

Great credit for these achievements 
due to the great Air Force officers who 
have served as Superintendents of the 
Academy, men like Lt. Gen. Hubert R. 
Harmon, Lt. Gen. James E. Briggs, Lt. 
Gen. William S. Stone, Maj. Gen. Robert 
H. Warren, and Lt. Gen. Thomas S. 
Moorman, all contributors to the well- 
deserved success and high esteem which 
this school has achieved. Many dedi- 
cated people have played important roles 
in the growth and development of the 
Air Force Academy. However, it is al- 
most unanimously agreed upon and 
widely recognized that a most conspicu- 
ous and unsurpassed contribution to the 
Academy has been made by a native son 
of Massachusetts, Brig. Gen. Robert F. 
McDermott, the Academy’s first perma- 
nent professor and first permanent dean 
of the faculty, whose historic achieve- 
ments are likened to those of another 
great military educator from Massachu- 
setts, Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, the father 
of West Point. 

I might say at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
that General McDermott takes partic- 
ular pride in the fact that he received his 
appointment to West Point from you, 
and I know how closely you have fol- 
lowed his distinguished career after his 
graduation in 1943 from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Like you, Mr. Speaker, many of my 
colleagues in this House, especially those 
who have been fortunate enough to 
serve as members of the Board of Vis- 
itors, have been impressed with the great 
academic record of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy. 

Such prominent national scholars as 
Dr. Samuel P. Huntington, professor of 
government at Harvard, Dr. John W. 
Masland, provost of Dartmouth, Dr. 
James W. Green, Jr., administrative vice 
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President of the University of Arkansas, 
and Dr. Walter Wrigley, aeronautical 
engineering professor at the Massachu- 
Setts Institute of Technology, have com- 
Mended the Academy for the quality of 
its academic programs. 

Some of these marks of academic ex- 
Cellence are quite apparent. They in- 
Clude the outstanding records of the 
Academy’s graduates in national com- 
petitive examinations, the great number 
of scholarships and fellowships won by 
Academy graduates, the superior re- 
search and publication record compiled 
by the academic faculty, and the ex- 
emplary conduct of Academy graduates 
in flying training schools, in combat, and 

general service within the US. Air 
ree. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, the Academy 
Was the first undergraduate school in the 
Country to establish a Department of 
Astronautics and the first service school 
authorized to award engineering degrees 
by the Engineering Council for Profes- 
sional Development. 

These accomplishments speak well for 
the efficacy of. the academic programs 
designed by General McDermott as dean 
of the faculty and for the caliber and 
Professional competency of the educa- 
tors serving on the faculty. But praise 
and appreciation for General McDer- 
Mott's outstanding work have come from 
the cadets as well. It is just a little less 
than a year ago the the Academy’s 
Wing of Cadets presented General Mc- 
Dermott with a saber with this inscrip- 
tion: “To Brig. Gen. Robert F. McDer- 
mott—for 10 years and 2,900 graduates— 

from the Air Force Academy 
cadets.” 

This tribute to the general and en- 
dorsement of the Academy’s academic 
Programs by the cadets themselves, pro- 
vided General McDermott with what he 
has described as undoubtedly the great- 
est thrill of his distinguished career. 
The 1966 graduating class, wishing thus 
to honor the dean before their departure 
from the Academy, elected to have the 
unprecedented moving and touching 
Presentation ceremony at the annual 
dean's ball in mid-April. 

The accolades which have come to 
General McDermott are the direct result 
of his progressive leadership in. bringing 
very many far-reaching innovations to 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, in particu- 
lar, and to military academy education 
in general. 

General McDermott designed the 
“whole-man” selection system for ad- 
mission to the Academy, a system that 
gives weighted recognition to the physi- 
cal, athletic, moral, and leadership qual- 
ities of candidates, as well as to their 
academic potential and registered 
scholastic achievements. 

The general takes just pride in the 
enrichment program which he designed 
and inaugurated into the curriculum in 
1957 to permit each cadet to progress 
academically as rapidly as his natural 
aptitude and prior preparation permit. 
This pioneering program provides great 
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incentives to each cadet to strive for ex- 

cellence within his fullest capabilities in 

every ehdeavor which he undertakes. 

General McDermott has also instituted 
@ major’s program as a complement to 
the enrichment program and a follow-on 
cooperative master’s program with se- 
lected universities. The latter permits 
highly qualified cadets to pursue gradu- 
ate-level work on the campus of a co- 
operating civilian university, completing 
a master’s-level program in either Inter- 
national Affairs at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Astronautics at Purdue University, 
Management at University of California 
at Los Angeles, and Applied Mathematics 
at North Carolina State University. 

This limited major’s program was ex- 
panded in 1964 to the majors-for-all pro- 
gram, which now permits each cadet to 
build upon a well balanced, prescribed 
curriculum through numerous courses in 
the social sciences and humanities as well 
as in the basic and engineering sciences. 
Thus, a cadet can now be graduated with 
a major in any one of 22 areas of con- 
centration. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
the academic programs and practices 
which have brought wide acclaim to the 
US. Air Force Academy and General Mc- 
Dermott. A fighter pilot and operations 
officer in the European theater of opera- 
tions in World War II, this outstanding 
airman-scholar has been awarded two 
honorary doctorate degrees, the Legion 
of Merit, the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Bronze Star, the Air Medal 
with five Oak Leaf Clusters, the Com- 
mendation Medal, and the Air Force As- 
sociation’s Vandenberg Trophy for out- 
standing contributions to aerospace edu- 
cation. $ 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Congress will affirm the pioneering in- 
novations and brilliant achievements of 
General McDermott by approving at an 
early date a bill I am introducing to 
change his promotion status in recogni- 
tion of his dedication and performance in 
the growth and development of the Air 
Force Academy. 

General McDermott voluntarily relin- 
quished opportunities for further promo- 
tion in exchange for the great challenge 
offered by the post of Dean of the 
Faculty, which by law is limited to the 
grade of Brigadier General. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

HR— 

A bill to authorize the President to promote 
Brigadier General Robert F. McDermott to 
the temporary grade of Major General 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of tħe United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

President is authorized to promote Brigadier 

General Robert F. McDermott, Dean of the 

Faculty of the U.S. Air Force Academy, to 

the temporary grade of Major General, United 

States Air Force, and the Secretary of the Air 

Force is autborized to adjust, through ad- 

ministrative action, the date-of-grade of the 

said Robert F. McDermott, as Major General, 
so that he will remain junior in relative 
grade to any officer in the grade of major 
general who is Superintendent of the United 
States Air Force Academy. 
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How To End the Draft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 8, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant article by Ross Wilhelm which 
appeared in the November 15, 1965 issue 
of the Nation discusses the advantages of 
a voluntary plan of recruiting military 
manpower and the disadvantages of the 
present draft system. I submit the arti- 
cle at this time in connection with the 
current discussion on the draft and 
alternative plans that haye been 
proposed. 

The article follows: 

How To END THES Drarr 
(By Ross Wilhelm) 

(Nore.—Ross Wilhelm teaches economics 
in the Graduate School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, His weekly radio pro- 
gram on business and economic issues is 
carried by more than 100 American stations.) 

One of today’s best-kept secrets is that 
the draft is not needed. Economic analysis 
and past experience show clearly that if the 
military forces were to pay adequate salaries 
they could attract all the personnel they 
require—including manpower for the antici- 
pated Vietnam bulldup—without resorting 
to coercion, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
in hearings before the United States Senate, 
admitted that the draft was unn 
Many United States Senators and Congress- 
men, among them Sen. George S. McGovern 
(D., SD.) and Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R. 
Mo.), have acknowledged that there is a 
salary level at which the armed forces could 
operate on a voluntary basis, General 
Hershey, in response to a question by Rep. 
Robert Kastenmeier (D., Wis.) on television, 
supported this position. The real question 
is: “Why does the Johnson Administration 
refuse to change its budget and spending so 
as to eliminate the draft?” Is the Johnson 
Administration afraid to discuss the issue 
openly because that might lead to embar- 

Congressional questions about the 
undeclared war in Vietnam? Is the Admin- 
istration reluctant to consider substituting 
money for the draft because the cost would 
be great and might jeopardize the reputations 
of Johnson and McNamara as “great 
economizers”? 

The draft is an anachronism. The Univer- 
sal Selective Service Act of 1989 was passed 
to meet the military manpower procurement 
problem and the mobilization problem of 
World War II. During the period from World 
War I up to the onset of World War I. 
military expenditures were cut to the bone; 
by 1939 the regular military establishment 
had been reduced to 328,000 men, backed up 
by 410,000 National Guard and Reserve per- 
sonnel. World War II required 10,600,000 
persons, and the draft was designed to bring 
Into the armed forces huge numbers in a 
minimum time. A similar procurement 
problem faced the nation at the outbreak 
of the Civil War when the Regular Army con- 
sisted of 107,000 men, and 4,057,000 were re- 
quired to fight the war. This force also was 
mobilized by a draft. 

Today, however, the problem is not one of 
expanding an army of a few hundred thou- 
sand to ten or more millions. We have a 
force in being of 2,600,000, and the an- 
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nounced intention of the Department of 
Defense is to increase this to slightly more 
than 2,900,000. Thus, the 1965 problem is 
how to maintain a force of between 2.5 and 
3 million men, and the draft is an Inappro- 
priate instrument for the purpose. 

At present, the armed forces are meeting 
the bulk of their manpower needs through 
voluntary enlistments. About 500,000 men 
a year have been required in recent years, 
and only some 100,000 of these have been 
draftees. Indeed, in some years the Defense 
Department has rejected, for physical or 
mental deficiencies, a larger number of vol- 
unteers than the number of individuals who 
have been drafted. Thus the military is 
very close to being able to operate without 
the draft, and the question at issue is the 
nature of the inducement needed to increase 
the flow of volunteers sufficiently to close the 
gap. The most direct form of inducement 
would be. higher salaries for all military 
ranks. 

The size of the pay increase required has 
been variously estimated.. Secretary of De- 
tense McNamara, testifying before a Senate 
hearing on the 1966 defense budget on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1965, said: “If the pay [of the milt- 
tary personnel] were raised to anything ap- 
proximating a point where it would attract 
a sufficient number of men to do away with 
the draft, I suspect it would add about $4 
billion a year to the military budget.” He 
added: “Perhaps that should be considered”! 

I estimate that all defense manpower needs 
could be satisfied with a flat across-the-board 
pay increase of $250 to $300 a month per 
man. This would bring the pay of trained 
enlisted men to a level competitive with 
civilian employment, and would make the 
starting pay for a recruit (now $87.90 a 
month) highly attractive to many young 
people. The total cost of my proposal would 
be more than $9 billion a year; however, the 
actual increase in the military budget would 
be significantly less. At present, only about 
5 per cent of the draftees re-enlist for a sec- 
ond tour of duty, while about 20 per cent 
of the volunteers re-enlist and more than 90 
per cent of the regular careerists. It costs 
$3,387 for the basic training of every man 
entering the armed forces, plus the costs of 
the additional training he receives beyond 
basic. Thus tremendous savings could be 
realized by reducing the turnover. But 
whether the cost of the increase were $9 bil- 
lion or $4 billion, the point is that there is 
a pay level at which slave military labor 
would no longer be needed. It is distasteful 
that the richest nation on earth should use 
coercion to secure its military personnel when 
it could obtain all of the men it needs by 
paying adequate salaries. 

The offensive nature of the military pay 
situation becomes clear when it is realized 
that the Congress recently cut taxes by about 
$10 billion a year, and the President has 
boasted that we can have both our “guns 
and butter.” At the same time, a recent 
Air Force survey showed that 5,000 enlisted 
men on active duty in that service alone 
were receiving local relief payments to help 
support families, and another 55,000 enlisted 
men are eligible to receive other welfare 
benefits! The same shocking condition pre- 
vails in the other services. Even the Con- 
gress has begun to grow uneasy over the 
military pay situation. Rep. Thomas B. Cur- 
tis (R., Mo.) has called for a Congressional 
investigation and has been quoted as saying, 
“The Administration is deliberately avoiding 
a thoroughgoing review of our manpower 
procurement practices.” In addition, Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson (D., Wis.), Sen. George S. 
McGovern (D. SD.), and Rep. Robert 
Kastenmeier (D., Wis.) have been crying out 
for higher pay for the lower enlisted ranks. 

From the viewpoint of society as a whole, 
the cost of eliminating the draft by raising 
pay would be significantly less than a $4 to 
$9 billion increase in the defense budget. 
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The draft clearly causes vast economic waste 
in the economy. It does so most obviously 
by forcing many highly trained and compe- 
tent individuals to spend two years perform- 
ing duties that could be done by less well 
trained personnel. If the military were oper- 
ated with volunteers, the social waste of as- 
signing college graduates or individuals with 
comparable skills to jobs below their level of 
competence could be avoided. In addition, 
the draft has encouraged large numbers of 
early marriages, with the attendant expecta- 
tion of higher divorce or separation rates. 
Further, one does not have to be around a 
untyersity long to learn that many students 
continue their education at the graduate or 
professional level merely to postpone the 
draft summons. Educational investments be- 
yond those needed are an econamic waste. 

To continue itemizing the waste, many 
employers are reluctant to hire young men 
who are eligible to be drafted. Every em- 
ployer makes an investment in a new em- 
ployee in the form of on-the-job training as 
well as in the lowered productivity of the 
employee during his early months. On-the- 
job training runs in many cases for three to 
six months, and it Is not difficult to find In- 
stances where it goes on for two years. 
Finally, the threat of the draft hanging over 
such young people frustrates their decisions 
and is a hidden waste impossible to measure. 
If the economic wastes associated with the 
draft were eliminated, the total cost to so- 
ctety of a military pay increase would be far 
less than the direct increases in the military 
budget. 

The draft should also be done away with 
because it is highly discriminatory. Today 
only three out of ten men from the draft 
ages of 19 to 26 are serving. Many young 
men are exempted because they are in school 
or hold “key or essential” jobs. Others are 
physically, mentally or morally unqualified. 

The net effect of draft exemptions on the 
basis of study or job is discrimination against 
the lower income groups. Admission to col- 
leges and universities is directly related to 
income, and the bulk of those attending in- 
stitutions of higher learning come from the 
upper Income groups. The average income 
of the parents of students attending the 
University of Michigan, for instance—a 
state-supported institution—is more than 
$13,000 a year. Further, college and univer- 
sity students tend to remain in school 
longer than do those attending trade or 
technical schools, and this also tips the se- 
lection process of the draft toward the lower- 
income groups, It is probable, furthermore, 
that an individual in a key or essential Job 
will have an income that is higher than aver- 
age. Finally, the draft discriminates on the 
basis of sex, since women are exempt. Thus 
the claim that the draft results in “universal 
military service“ is a myth that covers up the 
most flagrant inequity. 

The great social dangers of the draft do 
not end with its injustices. In recent months 
there has been evidence that it is 
being used to control thought and to squash 
criticism of our Vietnam policies. General 
Hershey has been quoted as prescribing the 
draft as a cure for juvenile delinquency as 
well as a means of handling demonstrators. 
In Michigan, a group of college students who 
sat down in a draft office as a means of pro- 
testing the Vietnam war were threatened 
with having their classification changed from 
25 to 1A. All over the country state legis- 
lators are threatening to cut the budgets of 
State-supported institutions whose students 
have been protesting the draft or Vietnam. 
A democratic society is clearly in great dan- 
ger when officials of the government have the 
power to punish or actually destroy those 
who oppose their policies. 

On the other side, the most common de- 
fense put forth for the draft is that it is 
the patriotic duty of each citizen to serve 
his country. Without judging the validity 
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of such a claim, it should be said that 
patriotism is no excuse for paying slave 
wages. And yet if the wages of the military 
were raised to where they were competitive 
with alternative employments, there would 
be no need for the draft. Indeed, it would 
not even be necessary to repeal the draft 
law; it simply would become inoperative. 
Further, it is obvious that large numbers of 
persons in the country do not accept the 
“patriotic duty“ thesis, since it is necessary 
to force men to serve. 

An alternative often proposed to the pres- 
ent draft law is a true universal military 
service wherein every young person upon 
reaching age 18 would have to serve in some 
capacity for two years. The most obvious 
objection to this proposal is that it Is not 
an appropriate device for our present needs- 
In addition, the cost of universal military 
service, both direct and in the waste of train- 
ing unneeded people, would be far higher 
than the bill for adequate military- salaries. 

During the 1964 Presidential election, both 
candidates promised to re-evaluate the draft 
and to eliminate it as soon as possible. Yet 
there has been no action on Selective Serv- 
ice to date except for steps to muzzle critics- 
Are the young people of the country paying 
for the political advantage of the Admin- 
istration? 


Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Of- 
fice Appropriation Bill, 1968 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7501) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office of 
the President, and certain independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to speak in support of House 
Joint Resolution 428 and further to com- 
mend the President of the United States 
for his thoughtful message to the Con- 
gress on March 13, 1967. 

Broadly speaking, the experience of the 
last 5 years of the Alliance for Progress 
has shown some economic and social 
progress, and of equal importance is an 
attitude among the political, business, 
and intellectual leaders that continued 
economic and social gains can be 
achieved by peaceful means. There is 
reason to hope that the middle class can 
be expanded by the application of scien- 
tific and technological skills that will 
bring increased production for agricul- 
ture and industry. Efforts to effect 
changes in fiscal and monetary policies 
as well as efforts to modernize the in- 
ternal tax administration of some coun- 
tries show some promise of a more real- 
istic approach to the insidious problem 
of inflation. Steps have been taken to 
insure that agricultural and industrial 
workers will be given a larger share of 
the slowly growing national product. In 
short, the initial objectives stated at the 
first Punta del Este Conference 5 years 
ago have been steadily pursued and some 
progress is evident, if slow. 
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The accident of geography and topog- 
raphy plus Latin American reaction to 
Our early restrictive trade policies dur- 
ing the twenties and early thirties in- 
hibited the development of a mass 
National market. These facts tended 
to a highly protectionist and semi- 
Monopolistic economy. To overcome 
this state of affairs, Latin American 
economists and businessmen look toward 
economic integration to provide a break- 

ugh in economic development, 

The Central American Common Mar- 
ket has increased its interzonal trade 
from 7.2 percent to 18.7 percent in 5 
years. 92144 percent of all trade between 
the five countries in CACM is now free of 
restriction. 

In the larger Latin American Free 
Trade Association progress is slower but 
again the trends are hopeful. Approxi- 
Mately 9.000 tariff concessions have been 
Successfully negotiated. Their inter- 
Zonal trade has been increased from 
6 percent to 11.3 percent of total trade. 

These two organizations have as their 
Purpose the ultimate creation of a Latin 
American Common Market which de- 
serves our support, based on Latin 
American efforts of self-help. 

In 1964 and 1965 the minimum in- 
crease in economic growth of 244 percent 
set at Punta del Este was surpassed. 
In 1966 this figure was not reached be- 
Cause bad weather reduced agriculture 
Production in some countries. Capital 
flows from other countries have in- 
creased, if not up to expected levels, at 
least they show evidence of a trend. 

Savings and loan institutions have 
been established to provide funds for new 
housing construction. In all countries 
there is evidence of new vigor in educa- 
tional and public health services. 

All of these developments are encour- 
aging and should give us reasons for 
looking ahead with optimism. 

Having said this, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to light the yellow caution 
flasher. Certain reforms in Latin Amer- 
ica are difficult, if not impossible, with- 
out basic changes in the social structure. 
Deepgoing social change is necessary to 
effect reforms, and reforms are necessary 
to sustained economic growth. These 
necessary changes take time if we are to 
realize the peaceful revolution that Pres- 
ident Kennedy so eloquently enunciated, 
and President Johnson is so deter- 
minedly carrying out. We must be wise 
and patient in the administration of our 
aid programs. 

Our culture and morés may not be 
transferable to our Latin American 
heighbors, Our projects must be 
planned and executed with empathetic 
understanding of the host country’s cul- 
ture, institutions, and morés. 

The aid program has been the almost 
exclusive domain of economists and 
technicians. It appears to me that we 
have misunderstood the Latin American 
priority system. We have accepted the 
idea that Latin American countries are 
Primarily concerned with increasing the 
rate of economic growth when, in fact, 
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they may well be more interested in de- 
veloping a sense of nationalism. Na- 
tionalism is not always rational, but it 
is an ingredient and must be considered 
in our policies for economic growth and 
social development. 

In short, we must learn how to com- 
bine economic and noneconomic factors 
in a program of socio-economic welfare. 

The most magnificent idea enunciated 
in glowing and eloquent phrases will be 
impotent if thoughtful planning is miss- 
ing and execution is uncoordinated. 

The Wall Street Journal of March 20, 
1967, carried a story by Alfred L. Mala- 
bre, Jr. detailing the mess of the Villa 
Kennedy, an AID project 31 miles west 
of Rio de Janiero. The project involved 
$3.5 million of U.S. dollars. This is a 
community of 30,000 people moved from 
the slums of Rio to an area where there 
are no jobs. Unemployment estimates 
run from 40 percent to 50 percent of the 
adult labor force. 

Some women in the Villa Kennedy 
work in Rio as domestics, while their 
husbands stay home unemployed, return- 
ing only on weekends because a round- 
trip by bus costs 700 cruzeras. Streets 
are falling into serious disrepair, yet con- 
struction was completed only 2 years 
ago. This experience certainly indicates 
a lack of careful and knowledgeable 
planning. 

Senator Gruentinc’s detailed report on 
US. Foreign Aid in Chile is a chronicle 
of failure and frustration. His report 
concludes that there is little to indicate 
that U.S. assistance is having a mean- 
ingful impact on Chilean economic and 
social development. The Senator does 
not conclude that foreign aid should be 
abandoned but rather that AID should 
reexamine its policy and administrative 
functions in the light of the capabilities 
of the host country to absorb large quan- 
tities of money into its economy. 

The selection of personnel to man our 
missions abroad must be undertaken 
with firm criteria established. A thor- 
ough knowledge of language, govern- 
ment, economics, history and psychology 
of the host country should be a must. 
Recruitment of personnel should be un- 
dertaken by recruiters with the same 
knowledge required for foreign mission 
personnel, 

Full scale, massive programs for indus- 
trial development, housing, public 
health, and in other areas should not be 
undertaken until knowledge and experi- 
ence is gained from pilot programs. It 
is often tempting to undertake grandiose 
projects, designed to impress the host 
country and the Congress. However, as 
we have seen with the Villa Kennedy 
project, failure may be more grandiose 
than the conception. The results of 
such a disaster may cause irreparable 
damage to our programs in other areas. 

Finally, citizens and the Congress, 
must be patient and not expect the mil- 
lenium next year. However, our foreign 
aid program may be effective in making 
the difference between stagnation and 
steady meaningful change and growth. 
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The Siren Call of Municipal Industrial 
Development Bond Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 9, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
inaction of the U.S. Treasury, officials of 
a number of States find themselves on 
the horns of an unpleasant dilemma. 
They must decide whether to support 
legislation enabling localities to finance 
private industry with tax-exempt munic- 
wal bonds. The alternative is to see 
their States lose new industry to neigh- 
boring States which offer this potent in- 
dustrial lure. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, Florida, Minnesota, and Penn- 
sylvania are all now considering such 
legislation. All the Treasury need do to 
prevent this raid on its coffers is to re- 
port favorably upon legislation which 
Congressman ZABLOCKI and I have in- 
troduced in the last two Congresses to 
abolish municipal industrial develop- 
ment bond financing. 

Six States are now faced with a difi- 
cult choice between principle and pock- 
etbook. Thirty-four have already suc- 
cumbed. The throes of decision are 
nicely described by the following excel- 
lent March 14, 1967, editorial of WRAL- 
Television, Raleigh, N.C. 

A RaveicH, N.C., WRAL-TV VIEWPOINT 
(By Jesse Helms, executive vice president and 
vice chairman of the board) 

Necessity, that time-honored and long- 
acknowledged mother of invention, has 
fallen on bad days and has taken to some 
unbecoming misconduct in the back alleys of 
expedience, The old girl is now beginning 
to trot forth some rather grubby offspring 
in the form of exceedingly curious notions 
about government and free enterprise. 

We refer specifically again, of course, to 
the subject of so-called industrial revenue 
bonds, which we discussed at some length one 
day last week, and which this station rejects 
categorically as a proposed method of per- 
suading new industry to come to North 
Carolina. 

Since our first comment, we have en- 
countered a number of citizens who differ, 
in varying degree, with this station’s point 
of view, including several gentlemen promi- 
nent in state government who support the 
proposition that the state legislature should 
add North Carolina to the list of some 30-odd 
other states which already allow the issuance 
of tax-free industrial revenue bonds. 

Some comfort, at least, has been drawn 
from these conversations: The leadership of 
North Carolina freely acknowledges that 
such subsidization of new industry, as an 
enticement to locate in this or any other 
state, is wrong. In fact, the chairman of the 
State Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment pledges that the moment the industrial 
revenue bond legislation is introduced in the 
General Assembly, he will mail to every 
Congressman and Senator in Washington a 
letter specifically urging that industrial rey- 
enue bond financing be abolished through- 
out the United States. 
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The wonder of it all is that the federal 
government has not heretofore moved to 
eliminate such abuse of state powers to 
subsidize industry. Since one of the pri- 
mary p of industrial revenue bonds 
is clearly to enable a few giant corporations 
t~ escape, in effect, a portion of their federal 
taxes—while other companies and all in- 
dividuals continue to pay—one might im- 
agine that the federal government would 
long ago have moved to strike down such 
obvious unfairness. But the federal govern- 
ment has been too busy meddling in other 
affairs of the states and the people. 

Congressman Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin 
for the better part of three years has been 
urging that the federal government step in 
to stop this abuse of state powers. He has 
finally provoked a ripple of interest among 
the policy makers at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. When North Carolina's C&D Board 
chairman, Willie York, fulfills his pledge to 
write to all members of Congress, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin will be working with 
a strengthened hand. It may even be that 
industrial revenue bonds all over the country 
will be going down the drain. The North 
Carolina delegation in Congress should 
hasten to help pull the plug. 

The question should not be laid aside, 
however, as to what happens in the mean- 
time. The State of North Carolina, with the 
reluctant blessings of Governor Moore and 
the Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, apparently intends to pursue the 
enactment of legislation to permit this state, 
and its local governments, to offer tax-free 
industrial bonds. Necessity, now the mother 
of both invention and expedience, has turned 
street walker. This state's policy, plainly 
stated, is: If you can't beat em, join em. 

State Treasurer Edwin Gill, in an article 
written for a financial publication, “The 
Daily Bond Buyer”, in June 1963 wisely com- 
mented that such measures as industrial 
revenue bonds “offend my sense of fair play 
and violate the time-honored tradition 
(that) all taxpayers, as nearly as may be, 
should be treated alike, Also,“ Mr. Gill said 
then, such practices as industrial revenue 
bonds “violate my concept of the proper 
function of government and open a bit wider 
the door toward socialism.” 

The real question, then, is expedience 
versus principle. Admittedly, North Caro- 
lina may lose some new industry because it 
refuses to join other states in an unethical 
practice of subsidization. But standing by 
principle is not always easy, and it is some- 
times costly. We are encouraged that the 
leadership of North Carolina does under- 
stand that an important principle is involved 
here. And all things considered, it is a prin- 
ciple that deserves to be defended, regard- 
less of the cost. In the long run, we sus- 
pect it would pay off—not only in terms of 
self respect but in economics as well, 
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Is the Alcoholic Immune From Criminal 
Prosecution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 16, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
among the concerns of those interested 
in the problem of alcoholism, is the ques- 
tion of criminal prosecution. 

Those of my colleagues who have been 
interested in this problem will find in 
the December 1966, issue of the Legal Aid 
Briefcase, volume XXV, No. 2, at page 70, 
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an interetsing article entitled “Is the 
Alcoholic Immune From Criminal Pros- 
ecution?” by Peter Barton Hutt and 
Richard A. Merrill. 


I have heretofore discussed this ques- 
tion in connection with my bill H.R. 14197 
in the 89th Congress. My statements on 
the subject are at page 6973 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 31, 1966. 


Since then, I have made reference to 
the problem and to the organization in 
my district with the aim of doing some- 
thing about the situation, like ACCEPT 
or Alcoholism Center Coordination, Edu- 
cation, Prevention, and Treatment, Ap- 
pendix, page A3173, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on of June 13, 1966; and New York City 
Medical Society on Alcoholism, Inc., 
and the Physician’s Alcohol Newsletter, 
Appendix, page A3262, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 16, 1966; and Herald- 
Counseling Center: “To Save Families 
Disintegrating Under the Effects of Al- 
cohol,” Appendix, page A3939, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 26, 1966; and 
Christian Herald Bowery Mission: “Your 
Man on the Bowery,” Appendix, page 
A4166, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 
8, 1966; and National Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Association of Washington, D.C., 
which supports my bill, Appendix A4437, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 22, 
1966; and an interesting article datelined 
Madrid where the Fourth World Psychi- 
atry Congress took note of the alcohol 
problem: “Seven Criteria Offered for De- 
tection and Study of Problem Drinker,” 
Appendix, page A5115 of CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 4, 1966; and Commu- 
nity Council of Greater New York leaflet 
on the facts about the disease and its 
early warning sign, Appendix A548, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 8, 1967; 
and an article entitled “Alcoholism and 
Employment,“ Appendix A1115, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 7. 

The article from Briefcase follows: 

Is THE ALCOHOLIC IMMUNE FROM 
CRIMINAL PROSECUTION? 
(By Peter Barton Hutt and Richard A. 
Merrill) 

(Norx.— The article here appeared orig- 
inally in the July, 1966, the Municipal Court 
Review. Authors Hutt and Merrill, both with 
Covington & Burling of Washington, D.C.. 
represented appellant Easter and represented 
amicus curiae in the Driver case. Currently, 
they appear for amici curiae, including North 
American Judges Association, in Petition for 
Writ of Certiorari to the United States Su- 
preme Court in Thomas F. Budd v. California 
to urge the Court to rule on the conclusions 
enunctated in Easter and Driver.) 

In Easter v. District of Columbia and 
Driver v. Hinnant* two United States Courts 
of Appeals have held, for different but closely 
related reasons, that a chronic alcoholic may 
not be convicted for being intoxicated in 
public.“ 

These two decisions together represent a 
unique and desirable merger of common law 
doctrine and Constitutional command. In 
Easter, the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit held that the well-settled 
common law principle of criminal responsi- 
bility that conduct cannot be criminal unless 
it is voluntary—precludes conyiction of an 
alcoholic for displaying his illness in public.‘ 
In Driver, the Fourth Circuit held that to 
convict a chonic alcoholic for public intoxi- 
cation, and thus to ignore the common law 
principle followed in Easter, violates the 
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Eighth Amendment’s prohibition against 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
of the Driver and Easter decisions is that 
they have exposed as unfounded the as- 
sumption on which literally hundreds of al- 
coholism cases have been decided during the 
past one hundred years. The common law 
has long recognized the involuntary intoxi- 
cation excuses conduct that is otherwise 
criminal, but that voluntary intoxication 
does not. Under traditional extrapolation 
of this rule to alcoholism, all drinking by 4 
chronic alcoholic was deemed to be volun- 
tary” as a matter of law, on the theory 
that even the alcoholic had gone through an 
initial period of voluntary drinking before 
becoming alcoholic and therefore should be 
held accountable for the subsequent disease“ 
The Driver decision repudiates this formu- 
lation as unconstitutional; and the decision 
in Easter rejects it on common law princi- 
ples. These two decisions hold that once a 
person becomes subject to a disease, con- 
duct directly caused by that disease must be 
recognized as inyoluntary even if he vol- 
untarily exposed himself to conditions that 
produced the disease.“ 

Once it is judicially recognized that alco- 
holism is a disease and that, since the al- 
coholic drinks involuntarily, he may not be 
convicted for public intoxication, it appears 
inescapabte that any other anti-social con- 
duct that is directly caused by this disease 
is similarly involuntary and therefore non- 
criminal. 

The common law maxim that involuntary 
intoxication would excuse otherwise criminal 
conduct was never limited to the crime of 
public intoxication. It extended as well to 
more serious crimes, including murder, In 
essence, the Easter and Driver decisions have 
merely that chronic alcoholism 
results in involuntary rather than voluntary 
drinking. Thus, the common law rule gov- 
erning intoxication as a defense to crime has 
not been changed. However, the defense of 
chronic alcoholism must now, under both 
Constitutional and common law principles, 
be recognized as falling within the long-es- 
tablished “involuntary intoxication” rule. 

It appears no longer to be questioned 
that an insane individual cannot consti- 
tutionally be convicted for anti-social con- 
duct caused by his insanity." The rationale 
of this rule Is that such conduct is inyol- 
untary. For the same reason an epileptic 
cannot constitutionally be convicted for his 
disorderly conduct occasioned by a seizure 
on the public streets. Nor, indeed, can con- 
duct that is an involuntary symptom or 
direct product of any other recognized dis- 
ease constitutionally be punished as crimi- 
nal, There is no reason why alcoholism 
should be an exception. 

This principle was recognized as early as 
1869 by Judge Doe of New Hampshire in 
State v. Pike” The defendant in that case 
was charged with murder. The trial judge 
held that the question whether alcoholism 
is a disease, whether the defendant was 
suffering from alcoholism, and whether the 
murder was the product of the defendant's 
alcoholism, were all questions of fact, rele- 
vant to the defendant's criminal responsi- 
bility, to be submitted to the jury. The 
New Hampshire Supreme Court affirmed the 
trial judge's ruling.’° In a remarkable con- 
curring opinion, Judge Doe admonished the 
legal profession not to permit ancient medi- 
cal beliefs, long since disproved, to become 
encrusted as permanent legal principles: 

“Defective medical theories (have) usurped 
the position of common-law principles. 

“The usurpation, when detected, should 
cease. The manifest posture of an extinct 
medical theory pretending to be legal au- 
thority, cannot appeal for support to our 
reason or even to our sympathy. The pro- 
verbial reverence for precedent, does not 
readily yield; but when it comes to be un- 
derstood that a precedent is medicine and 
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Not law, the reverence in which it is held, 
will, in the course of time, subside.” 49 
NH. at 438. 

Judge Doe recognized that “When disease 

the propelling, uncontrollable power, the 
man is as innocent as the weapon,” and thus 
that if alcoholism has driven an individual 
to commit murder, he cannot be convicted 
for even so serious an involuntary act The 
Driver decision raises Judge Doe's interpre- 
phon of the common law to a Constitutional 

vel. 

Neither Driver nor Easter, of course, 
Changes the common law rule that yoluntary 
Intoxication is no defense to crime. The 
Tesponsibility of the voluntary (non-alco- 
holic) drinker for his antisocial criminal acts 
While intoxicated was specifically recognized 
in both decisions. 

The major problem that will confront the 

judge and jury following Driver and 
Easter will be resolving, as a factual matter, 
the question whether a particular defend- 
ant's chronic alcoholism caused the anti- 
soclal conduct for which he is being prose- 
cuted. Where that conduct is closely related 
to alcoholism—for example, simple drunken 
disorderly conduct—the question should 
present little problem. But where the de- 
tendant's conduct is not normally associated 
With alcoholism—which would include rob- 
bery, murder, and most other major crimes— 
dificult factual determinations must be 
Made. It would obviously not be sufficient 
for the defendant to show merely that he was 
an alcoholic. In the case of a crime such as 
Murder, he would have to show (1) that he 
Was so intoxicated that he was unable to 
control his activity, and (2) that it was his 
intoxication rather than some other cause 
that led to the act with which he is charged. 

In the case of drunken driving, it would 
appear that this defense could seldom be sus- 
tained. A defendant would have difficulty 
Proving that he was so intoxicated that he 
could not control his impulse to drive a car, 
yet he was sufficiently in control of himself 
to get into the car, start it, and drive it for 
at least some distance. 

There Is not sufficient space in this brief 
survey to explore each of the many legal and 
factual considerations involved in the po- 
tential use of chronic alcoholism as a defense 
to the vast range of serious crimes to which 
it may be applicable. ‘The important points 
are that it is available as a defense, but that 
it is by no means an automatic defense ex- 
cept in the simple case of uncomplicated 
Public intoxication. 

Another closely related question is how the 
defense of chronic alcoholism is to be raised 
when the defendant himself does not raise it. 

With regard to the responsibility of prose- 
cuting attorneys, it is instructive to refer to 
the Canons of Ethics of the American Bar 
Association. Canon 5 declares that “the pri- 
Mary duty of a lawyer engaged in public 
prosecution is not to convict but to see that 
justice is done.“ This does not mean, of 
course, that a prosecutor is obligated to de- 
fend the man that he is prosecuting. It does 
mean, however, that he is obligated to make 
certain that an innocent man is not con- 
victed. And in the context of the Easter and 
Driver decisions, this means that whenever 
a prosecuting attorney has reason to believe 
that a defendant may have available to him 
the defense of chronic alcoholism, he is obli- 
gated either to drop the prosecution or, at 
the very least, to inform the judge about the 
facts. It is then up to the judge to protect 
the defendant's rights. 

The trial judge has an even heavier respon- 
sibility to see that a chronic alcoholic is not 
convicted for anti-social behavior caused by 
his alcoholism. Once he becomes aware, 
through any information, of any kind, from 
any source, that a defendant charged with 
public intoxication or any other crime may 
have available to him the defense of chronic 
alcoholism, he is clearly obligated to make 
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certain that the defense is adequately pre- 
sented. Decisions in the District of Colum- 
bia, in cases involving the defense of mental 
illness, hold that even if the defendant pro- 
tests, the judge is required to inject the 
defense into the case sua sponte to make 
certain that an innocent man is not con- 
victed.* His failure to do so, when he has 
reason to believe that the defense may be 
available, is reversible error as an abuse of 
judicial discretion. 

The Supreme Court's recent decision in 
Pate v, Robinson ts wholly consistent with 
this view. The Court unanimously held 
that, when a defendant's competence to 
stand trial becomes suspect, the trial judge 
must sua sponte conduct a hearing on that 
question. The Court assumed, and the State 
conceded, that the conviction of the defend- 
ant while he was legally incompetent would 
have violated due process. In Pate, testi- 
mony at trial depicted the defendant's his- 
tory of mental disorder and irrational be- 
havior. A majority of the Supreme Court 
held that the trial judge's failure, in the 
face of this information, to inquire into the 
defendant's competence was a denial of due 
process of law, even though neither the de- 
fendant nor his counsel had explicitly raised 
the question. Two Justices agreed with the 
legal principle enunicated by the majority, 
but dissented on the factual ground that 
the information available to the trail judge 
was not sufficient to require him to explore 
the competency question sua sponte. 

It would be as unconstitutional to convict 
an accused for acts caused by his insanity as 
it would be to convict him while he was in- 
competent to stand trial. Then, the Pate 
decision requires the conclusion that the 
failure of a trial judge sua sponte to raise the 
defense of insanity when any information in- 
dicates that it may be available to the de- 
fendant would similarly constitute a denial 
of due process of law, regardless whether the 
defendant was represented by competent 
counsel. And since the Driver and Easter 
decisions have now recognized chronic 
alcoholism as an exculpatory defense anal- 
ogous to insanity, albeit separate and dis- 
tinct, this rationale would apply as well in 
cases where the trial judge learns that the 
defendant may be a chronic alcoholic. Thus, 
each trial judge has the responsibility to 
take affirmative action to bring to an im- 
mediate end the traditional “revolving door” 
handling of chronic alcoholics in his court. 

This requires, of course, the demise of the 
so-called court honor programs for alco- 
holics, which have emerged throughout the 
country as the judiciary’s ad hoc response to 
the failure of health officials to treat alcohol- 
ism as a disease. If a defendant charged 
with public intoxication ts found eligible for 
a court's program for alcoholics, obviously he 
should not be convicted in the first place. 
The Easter and Driver decisions are funda- 
mentally in conflict with any type of post- 
conviction or other probationary program for 
the treatment of alcoholism. However 
beneyolent such court programs may be, 
constitutionally they are a thing of the past. 

Nor should the departure of these pro- 
grams be cause for regret. It is entirely ap- 
propriate for the courts now to step aside to 
permit public health officiais to deal with 
problems for which they should have as- 
sumed responsibility many years ago. 

SOME JUDGES COMMENT 


The following selected comments also ap- 
peared in the Municipal Court Review, 

Judge Charles Z. Smith of Seattle: 

“If the Supreme Court rules, as we expect 
it will, that alcoholism is an illness and not a 
crime, and that a person may not be crim- 
inally punished for drunkenness due to ad- 
dictive drinking. it would not mean that 
police officers could no longer make arrests in 
such cases. Nor would it necessarily mean 
that the courts could not bring such persons 
before it for processing. I envision a proce- 
dure such as this: 
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1. A police oficer makes an arrest of a 
person for public intoxication. _ 

“(a) The person then will be examined 
by a physician (at the jail or at any designat- 
ed medical facility) and a case history taken. 
A preliminary medical opinion is given as to 
whether he is an alcoholic. 

„2. The person then appears in court for 
arraignment, at which time he may plead 
‘Not Guilty,’ ‘Guilty,’ or Not Guilty by 
Reason of Chronic Alcoholism.’ (The latter 
may take the form of a constitutional de- 
fense,) 

“(b) If he can prove he is an alcoholic, 
upon conviction he cannot be given a jail 
sentence or assessed a fine. However, he 
may be further processed by the court for 
treatment and/or rehabilitation either com- 
pulsory or voluntary. 

“3. This procedure would not apply to any 
ease other than public drunkenness; that is 
to say, the plea of ‘Not Guilty by Reason 
of Chronic Alcoholism’ would not be avail- 
able for any other criminal offense. 

“Whether the Supreme Court rules within 
six months or within six years, we must now 
adopt laws and. procedures which are com- 
patible with advanced medical findings: that 
alcoholism is a disease and not a crime and 
that alcoholics who become intoxicated in 
public should be treated as ill persons and 
not as criminals.” 

Judge Ray Harrison of Des Moines: 

“I wish my demise would be as popular as 
the Court Honor Classes are, the Driver, 
Easter & Budd cases, notwithstanding. 

“First of all, many of those in our lineup are 
not alcoholics, but yet, are deserving of the 
chance to get well—The Court Honor Classes 
give him this chance. 

“Secondly, many jurisdictions hava no place 
for treatment. What then of the alcoholic in 
the lineup that we “detain for treatment at 
the Court Honor Classes“ — As yet, no one 
has come up with a better means of treat- 
ment than the group therapy the Court 
Classes offer. 

“I know of no place in this area where we 

can have a thorough diagnosis that “this 
man is a chronic alcoholic.’ Should the 
Court stand by because of lack of proper 
treatment centers? I think not. There is no 
substitute for compassion or charity. This 
the Court has, and the Court learns a lot 
about this problem when he has one die in 
his arms. 
“I hope the day will come when the need 
for Court help does not exist, but it hasn't 
arrived as yet. Court Classes are starting 
about two each week. All have the same suc- 
cess; recovery for some. I see no wrong in 
this.” 


Judge William H. Burnett of Denver: 

“As a society, we needn't feel nearly so 
guilty about the necessity of confining in- 
adequate people as that of releasing them 
under conditions of worse misery and less op- 
portunity than where we found them. 

“The ‘revolving door’—in one form or 
another will never cease revolving until we 
take time to look at the people we so ex- 
pensively capture and confine. 

Show me the community that takes time 
to supervise a prisoner it releases, and I will 
show you a community where re-arrest is far 
less necessary. It is more than just a coin- 
cidence that the communities who have made 
the greatest progress in this fleld have felt 
the leadership of a judge who is interested,” 


209 A. 2d 625 (D.C. Ct. App. 1965), rev'd 


en banc, —F. 2d—(D.C. Circuit No. 19365, 
March 31, 1966). The District of Columbia 
did not seek certiorari in the United States 
Supreme Court from the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit’s decision. 

#243 F. Supp. 59 (E.D.N.C. 1965), rev'd. 
356 F. 2d 761 (4th Cir. 1966). The State of 
North Carolina did not seek certiorari in the 
Unitea States Supreme Court from the 
Fourth Circuit's decision. 

In an analogous case, a third United 
States Court of Appeals has held that, be- 
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cause a chronic alcoholic cannot control his 
drinking, it is improper to require as a pro- 
bation that he remain sober. Sweeney v. 
United States, 353 F. 2d (Tth Cir. 1965). 

Four of the eight judges also concluded 
that it would be cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, proscribed by the Eighth Amendment, 
to convict a chronic alcoholic for his public 
intoxication. The other four judges con- 
cluded that it was unnecessary to consider 
the Constitutional question in view of the 
common law ground on which the case could 
be rested. 

* Pearson's Case, 2 Lew. C.C. 144, 145, 168 
Eng. Rep. 1108 (N. P. 1835); People v. Robin- 
son, 2 Park Crim. Rep. 235 (N.Y. 1835). 

See, eg. State v. Potts, 100 N.C. 457, 6 
S. K. 657 (1888). 

This has long been the rule where long- 
continued voluntary drinking led to insanity. 
See e.g., United States v. Drew, 25 Fed. Cas. 
No. 14, 993 (C.C: D. Mass. 1828); United 
States v. Forbes, 25 Fed. Cas. No. 15, 129 
(E. D. Pa, 1845); United States v. MeGlue, 
26 Fed. Cas. No. 15, 679 (C. C. D. Mass. 1851). 

* Sinclair v. State, 161 Miss, 142, 132 So. 
581 (1931); State v. Strasburg, 60 Wash. 106, 
110, Pac. 1020 (1910); C. F. Robinson v. Cali- 
fornia, 370 U.S. 660 (1962). 

*49 N.H. 399 (1869). 

3.49 N.H. at 407-408. 

7) 49 N.H. at 441. 

See Berger v. United States, 295 U.S. 78, 
88 (1935): “The United States Attorney is 
the representative not of an ordinary party 
to a controversy, but of a sovereignty whose 
obligation to govern impartially is as com- 
pelling as its obligation to govern at all; and 
whose interest, therefore, in a prosecution is 
not that it shall win a case, but that justice 
shall be done. As such, he is in a peculiar 
and very definite sense the servant of the 
law, the twofold aim of which is that guilt 
shall not escape or innocence suffer.” 

33 Orerhoiser v. Lynch, 109 U.S. App. D.C. 
404, 288 F. 388 (1961), rer'd in part on other 
grounds, 369 US. 705 (1962); Whalem v. 
United States, 120 U.S. App. D.C. 331, 346 F. 
2d (1965) (en banc). 

„34 USL. Week 4185 (No. 382, March 7, 
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Four-Year-Olds Teach Themselves 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1967 . 


- Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 


leadership it provides for the President's 
poverty program, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity can cite among its principal 
accomplishments the development and 
encouragement of new educational tech- 
niques. 

Education is basic to the struggle 
against poverty, of course, and any 
breakthrough in this area represents an 
important advance in behalf of the poor. 

I was pleased, therefore, to see an ex- 
tremely interesting story recently in the 
Chicago Tribune about a “Talking Type- 
writer” which is being used to teach pre- 
school children to read. The typewriters 
were made available through assistance 
provided by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

Under consent to extend my remarks, I 
include the news story at this point in 
the Recorp for the benefit of other Mem- 


_bers of this body who share my deep 
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interest in the OEO’s stress on innova- 
tions in education; 


From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 17, 1967] 
“I Can Reap!" How 4-YEAR-OLDS TEACH 
THEMSELVES—CULTURALLY DEPRIVED PUPILS 
LEARN HAPPILY BY STUDYING WITH “TALK- 
ING TYPEWRITER” 
(By Joan Beck) 


Billy would have been the despair of any 
sensible reading teacher last September, 
|The children’s names have been changed in 
the article.} 

He was hyperactive. Negative. Uncooper- 
ative. Rebellious, He refused all efforts by 
teachers and classmates to be friendly. He 
lived in a public housing project on Chicago's 
near west side, with a mother who is on ADC 
and is functionally illiterate. His speaking 
vocabulary—the rare times he could be per- 
suaded to talk at all—was meager and gen- 
erally mispronounced. Furthermore, he was 
only 4 years old. 

But Billy is beginning to read, happily and 
successfully. And it isn't a teacher who is 
helping him learn—but a machine. 

Billy is one of 106 pre-schoolers ranging 
in age from 314 to 4½ who are teaching 
themselves to read by means of an electronic 
computer called a “talking typewriter,” in 
Project Breakthru, an experimental program 
for children of families on public aid, The 
youngsters have I.Q,’s ranging from 55 to 112, 
with a median of 85, And most of their 
parents are functionally illiterate unable to 
read above 5th grade level]. 

Project Breakthru’s success is shattering 
many traditional ideas about how and when 
children can learn to read. But its basic 
purpose is to help culturally deprived chil- 
dren create a firm foundation upon which 
later school learning can build, 

It's long been known that youngsters from 
culturally deprived homes, where English is 
not spoken well and books not frequently 
read, often have difficulty learning to read 
in Ist grade. They tend to lag further be- 
hind as they progress thru elementary 
school, as their inability to read at grade 
level handicaps them in other subjects, too. 
Many drop out of school as soon as possible 
without enough education to hold a good 
job. 

A sampling of public assistance recipients 
in Chicago shows that at least half of them 
are functionally illiterate even tho they may 
have completed several years of schooling 
beyond 5th grade. Children of such parents 
tend to repeat the pattern of school failure, 
unemployment, and poverty. 

To break this cycle at the easiest point, A. 
Louis Scott, of the Cook county department 
of public aid, decided to try the “talking 
typewriter” with pre-schoolers from families 
on public assistance. Known officially as an 
Edison Responsive Environment, or E. R. E., 
this is a computer- operated learning machine 
that looks like a file cabinet attached to an 
electric typewriter keyboard, It can be pro- 
grammed individually for each child in many 
different ways—even in six languages—to 
intrigue him into discovering how to read 
by himself. 

The E. R. E. was developed by Dr. Omar K. 
Moore, now professor social psychology at 
the University of Pittsburgh, and Richard 
Kobler, an engineer for the McGraw-Edison 
company, which manufactures the equip- 
ment at its Thomas A. Edison laboratory in 
West Orange, N.J. Each of the computer- 
tutors now cost about $30,000, 


With financial help from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Scott arranged to have 
10 talking typewriters installed last fall in 
individual soundproof booths in a preschool 
area Of Westinghouse Area Vocational High 
school, 3301 W. Franklin blvd. Then he 
recruited the children, most of them from 
the Garfleld area, and from the Jane Addams, 
Cabrini, and Henry Horner housing projects. 

To pinpoint the precise effectiveness of the 
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talking typewriters, the children have been 
divided into four research groups of ap- 
proximately 50 children each, One group 
is getting experience with the talking type- 
writers and their families are receiving in- 
tensive social work services. A second group 
is receiving only the intensive social work. 
A third group of youngsters are using the 
E. R. E. machines, but their families are 
being given only the usual social work serv- 
ices provided to all public assistance families. 
The fourth, the control group, gets only the 
regular social work services. 

When Billy and his classmates arrive at 
Westinghouse school by bus, their fingernails 
are painted with water colors to match the 
color coding of the talking typewriter, [This 
subtiely encourages proper fingering for 
touch typing.} Then the children go into 
& large, cheerful playroom for traditional 
nursery school activities while awaiting a 
turn on a talking typewriter. 

One by one, each youngster is invited into 
a typewriter booth by himself. He is free to 
turn down the invitation and he knows it. 
About one time in 10, he does refuse. [This 
assures that the children will not be learn- 
ing under pressure, but only as a voluntary 
activity motivated by intrinsic interest.] 

During a child's first sessions in a booth, 
the typewriter is programmed to permit ran- 
dom exploration, As he touches each letter 
of the machine, a voice calls out its name. 
The machine is designed to prevent jamming 
and only one key can be depressed at a time. 

After a youngster has enjoyed several ses- 
sions of free exploration, the booth attend- 
ant Monitoring his activities thru a one-way 
window changes the machine's programming 
so that all the keys are locked but one, The 
machine surprises the child by calling out 
the name of this letter before he strikes the 
key and simultaneously typing the letter for 
him on the continuous roll of paper that 
feeds thru the machine. 

The youngster then begins to search the 
typewriter keyboard until he finds the proper 
letter and types it. Then the machine calls 
out and unlocks a second letter. Then a 
third. Gradually, in this way, the child 
learns the names and shapes of all the upper 
and lower case letters and all of the other 
numerals and symbols on a standard type- 
writer keyboard. z 

Because of the machine’s design, the 
youngster can't make a mistake. No one 
knows how he is doing. The machine is 
infallibly responsive, patient, It never scolds 
the child or urges him to try harder. There 
is no comparison with what other youngsters 
are doing, no feelings of inferiority, competi- 
tion, or discouragement. 

Next, the E. R. E. begins to teach the child 
whole words, typing out a word for him, 
calling out its individual letters and locking 
the other keys until he writes It correctly. 
Each machine is programmed individually to 
give each youngster words he enjoys and 
which have special meaning for him. 

A youngster also learns the phonetic 
sounds each letter makes in much the same 
way. E Eee types the machine, calling 
out the names of the letters, “Upper case E. 
Upper case E. Lower case e. Lower case e.” 
Then the machine explains, E often makes 
a sound like e.“ 

“SSss. 8 sounds like s-s-s-s-. T Ttt. 
T sounds like t-t-t-t. H Hh h. Sometimes 
H makes a sound like h and sometimes it 
doesn't say anything at all. RR rr. R 
sounds like r-r-r-r.“ 

Then the machine calls out the letters as 
the child types “Esther. Esther, My name 
is Esther, I like to type. I like winter.“ 

The machine can also teach spelling and 
grammar rules, One 4-year-old, for exam- 
ple types to the machine's dictation a row 
of words and plurals: “cat cats bat bats hat 
hats." Then the machine writes car.“ 
pauses and says “I'll bet you can write 
cars“ When the youngster does, the ma- 
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chine reinforces the learnin ing it 
DOCIS agate g by typ 

The children are also encouraged to use 
their growing knowledge about reading and 
Writing in “transfer sessions” in which they 
Write on a blackboard with chalk, and with 
crayons, play lotte-type games, and learn to 

words they have learned on the 
typewriter in other situations. 

Billy refused his first two invitations to 
enter the E. R. E. booth. But then he be- 
Came intrigued with the machine and ex- 
Plored it vigorously. In his 9th session, after 

ving spent a total of two hours in a booth, 
he began to recognize the shapes and sounds 
ot letters. 

After 37 minutes more, he had learned to 
Write the first four letters of his name. The 
following sessions, he added the final letter. 
Now, Billy can recognize letters when he sees 

Outside of the typewriter booth. He 

Can write many of them himself. He has 

most of the phonetic equivalents. 

| And he is about ready to start reading un- 

iar material independently—a break- 

that usually comes with an explosive 

burst of discovery and joy for children who 
learn on typewriters. 

Each child ends a learning session on the 

ter whenever he wishes; he simply 

Sets up and leaves the booth. The booth 

Attendant never comments or urges him to 

Stay. The youngsters in Project Breakthru 

ve been spending on average of 12 min- 

Utes per session, altho occasionally a child 
stayed almost an hour. 

Many of the youngsters started school last 
fall with obvious emotional and behavior 
Problems, but have nevertheless made sub- 
Stantial progress. Stephen, for example, 
came to school fastidiously dressed, but so 
Conscious of his appearance he wouldn't let 
any one come near him. He was highly un- 
Cooperative, rebellious and moody. But he 

enjoy the talking typewriter. 

After about 18 hours with the machine, 
Stephen knew all the sounds and shapes of 
the letters and numerals. By the 46th ses- 

total of about 25 hours—he could 
Tead sight words independently. 

Among youngsters who have progressed 
least is Cheryl, a tiny, fearful mite of a child 
tentatively diagnosed as severely autistic [a 
Mental illness characterized by withdrawal 
from reality], 

At first, Cheryl did accept invitations to 
enter the E.R.E. booth, but usually she just 
Sat on the chair facing the typewriter, hit 
& few keys, and wet her pants. Then she be- 
Ban refusing invitations. Staff members no- 
ticed that some days Cheryl was fairly well- 

and slightly cooperative. But on 
Other days, she was untidily dressed and emo- 
tionally upset and withdrawn. 

A social worker discovered that Cheryl's 
Mother is an alcoholic and some days is un- 
able to function well enough to help her 
Gaughter get off to school. On days her 
Mother is sober in the morning, Cheryl re- 
ponds better at school. 

A fringe benefit of the talking typewriter 
Sessions has been a notable improvement in 
Speech patterns of Project Breakthru chil- 
dren, according to Scott. “Many of the chil- 

are beginning to say bye! now when 
they leave, instead of the southern Negro 
Gialect ba“ we used to hear. They now say 
he’ and ‘she’ instead of the short vowel 
Sound we used to hear instead.” i 
only professional teacher involved in 
Project Breakthru directs the nursery school 
Activities and is not involved with the learn- 

-to-read program. The reading project is 
Supervised by two young women who re- 
ceived five weeks of training at Dr. Moore's 

ve Environments foundation, in 
Hamden, Conn. They, in turn, have trained 
the six booth attendants, some of whom were 
formerly file clerks or stenographers, 
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Tribute to Matson’s Leadership in 
Containerization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursãay, March 23, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, at 
the first annual Pacific Institute of 
Transportation held in Hawaii this past 
week, the keynote speaker, Mr. Edward A. 
Guilbert, assistant to Secretary of Trans- 
portation Alan Boyd, paid a special 
tribute to the Matson Navigation Co. for 
its new concept in shipping cargo in con- 
tainers, which has revolutionized the 
world maritime industry. 

In commenting on Matson’s pioneer- 
ing role in the “Containerization Explo- 
sion,” Mr, Guilbert said: 

Today's progress in containerization is a 


great tribute to the pioneers in this 
movement. 


It was they who recognized that this was 
the concept that would spark a renaissance 
in transportation 


Containerization, the shipping of 
goods packed and sealed at the point of 
origin in containers which are not 
opened until they reach their destina- 
tion, irrespective of the different modes 
of transportation employed en route, was 
heralded at the transportation confer- 
ence as a concept of delivery that will 
open new markets and enhance the re- 
lationship of man with his fellow man. 

Containerization has reduced insur- 
ance costs because of a marked reduc- 
tion in damage and pilferage. Loading 
and unloading costs, too, have been 
greatly reduced as the ship's time in port 
has been shortened. 

By converting to containerization— 


Said Mr. W. Russell Starr, Matson 
Navigation Co. vice president— 
the American shipping industry which less 
than two years ago was—as an industry 
decaying on the vine of world competition, 
has almost overnight been jolted out of years 
of indolence and apathy. 

Matson’s containerization system, in- 
augurated in the Pacific in 1958, has led 
the way, an Matson is now 9 years 
ahead of some American and foreign 
shipping firms which have belatedly 
adopted this revolutionary practice on 
transatlantic waters. 

We in Hawaii who have benefited from 
Matson’s containerization program by 
receiving a wider variety of commodities 
at reduced cost, are, indeed, fortunate in 
being served by such a dynamic and vi- 
sionary shipping firm. I wish to join 
with Mr, Guilbert in paying tribute to 
Matson Navigation Co., and take pleas- 
ure in commending to my colleagues in 
the House the following article from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. of March 13, 
1967, entitled “Matson’s Container Con- 
cept Pioneers New Shipping Trend”: 
Marson's CONTAINER CONCEPT PIONEERS 

New SHIPPING TREND 

The concept of shipping cargo in contain- 

ers and on ships designed to carry containers, 
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prođuced a revolution in world maritime cir- 
cles in 1966. 

Every country in the world is now latching 
on to the concept in order to remain comi- 
petitive. 

America, the first country to put contain- 
erized cargo into full-scale practice, caught 

and Asian countries napping with 
this system, says W. Russell Starr, a Matson 
Navigation Company vice-president with 
offices in Honolulu. 

He was the luncheon speaker yesterday at 
the opening of the four-day, first annual Pa- 
cific Institute of Transportation at the Prin- 
cess Kaiulani Hotel. 

Keynote speaker was Edward A. Guilbert, 
assistant to U.S. Secretary of Transportation 
Alan S. Boyd. 

While some American and foreign shipping 
firms were belatedly switching to containeri- 
zation on transatlantic waters in 1966, Mat- 
son was already more than nine years ahead 
and deeply entrenched in container opera- 
tions on its West Coast-Hawail run, Starr 
said. 

“As recently as one year ago there were 
only two steamship lines in the world who 
could claim that they had in operational 
reality—ashore and afioat—fully integrated 
systems for the handling ... of major vol- 
umes of containerized cargo. 

“These were Sea-Land and Matson,” said 
Starr. 

ECONOMIC DESPERATION 


He added: “The truth is that the Matson 
system was born, in 1958, out of economic 
desperation. 

“We had to do something drastic as we did, 
or face the prospect of going out of business.” 

Starr said that the match that lit the fuse 
of the containerization explosion was the an- 
nouncement by Sea-Land in 1965 that it 
planned to enter the transatlantic trade with 
container ships. 

Then transatlantic operators began a 
frenziet drive to perform fast conversions 
on many of their ships which would enable 
them to carry substantial numbers of con- 
taimers, “and thus counter the sudden com- 
petitive threat of Sea-Land's pure contain- 
ship operation,” said Starr. 

JOLTED OUT OF APATHY 


“The American shipping Industry which 
less than two years ago was—as an indus- 
try— decaying on the vine of world competi- 
tion, has almost overnight been jolted out 
of years of indolence and apathy, 

“And the shock waves have engulfed our 
rail, truck and airline industries.” 

The institute's theme is “The Containeri- 
zation Explosion.” 

Guilbert said, Today's progress in con- 
tainerization is a great tribute to the pioneers 
in this movement. 

“It was they who that this was 
the concept that would spark a renaissance 
in transportation. 

“Shippers the world over are paying more 
heed to the selection of transportation modes 
than ever before in history.” 

As the keynote of the conference, Guilbert 
urged that the power of transportation in its 
capacity to bring together peoples of the 
world and their products be recognized. 

“Tt has the power to penetrate both dë- 
veloped and less developed hinterlands and 
to bring life and hope and goods to every 
man,” he said. 

“We herald containerization as a concept 
of delivery that will open new and 
enhance the relationship of man with his 
fellow man, 

“He has learned that delivery systems must 
be integrated if we are to achieve the full 
benefit of services at the lowest cost,” Guil- 
bert said. “The total distribution process 
is in the forefront and the featured per- 
former is containerigation.” 
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Approximately 150 delegates are attending 
ths conference with delegates from Australia, 
Japan, the Philippines, Southeast Asia and a 
dozen states, 


Electricity Is Hope for Future of World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 14, 1967 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, rural elec- 
trification has been one of the essen- 
tial elements of development in the 
United States. 

The National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tion Association, under contract with 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, is developing a rural electrifica- 
tion program im South Vietnam. The 
first 90-home project has just been com- 
pleted successfully. 

A recent editorial in the Sacramento 
Bee points out the significance of this 
kind of U.S. foreign assistance. 

I have unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp this editorial of 
March 8, 1967: 

Execraicirry Is Horr ror FUTURE oF WORLD 


The striving for freedom takes many forms 
and the most rewarding is that which gives 
a helping hand to those in underdeveloped 
nations who need a lift to raise their stand- 
ard of living. Yet these efforts often are 
obscured by the acts of war which get the 
headlines. 


A case in point is the building of elec- 
trical power distribution systems to serve 
homes in remote areas of South Vietnam, 
The National Rural Electric Cooperation As- 
sociation, under a contract with the Agency 
For International Deyelopment, has been 
hard at work preparing such systems. 

Clyde T. Ellis, veteran general manager 
of the NRECA, announced at the associa- 
tion's 25th anniversary convention held in 
San Francisco recently the beginning of sery- 
ice on the first rural electric cooperative net- 
work in Vietnam. 

The project is in Tuyen Duc Province, 170 
miles northeast of Saigon. It is small with 
only 90 homes to be served by the first power 
lines. But from tiny beginnings often come 
glorious achievements. 

Rural electrification has been one of the 
greatest boons to developing the good life in 
the United States. A year ago President 
Lyndon B, Johnson put it well when he said: 

“In the countryside where I was born and 
where I lived, I have seen the night Humi- 
nated, the kitchens warmed and the homes 
heated where once the cheerless night and 
the ceaseless cold held sway. And all this 
happened because electricity came to our 
town along the humming wires of the Rural 
Electrification Administration.” 

‘This kind of impressive accomplishment is 


the goal of the electric cooperatives in South- . 


east Asia. The know-how of the US coopera- 
tives Is being put to beneficial use in the 
quest for peace. 

It is significant that the Viet Cong has not 
interfered with the electric projects in South 
Vietnam. Ellis said the electric wires are 
looked upon as the people’s and cutting them 
would alienate the peasants. 

Given the opportunity, projects such as 
sponsored by this nation’s rural electric co- 
operatives will do much to promote pros- 
perity and serve as a shield against the ad- 
vance of communism. 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Review, a leading conservative 
magazine, recently published a column 
by James Burnham on the. controversy 
over whether the United States should 
build an antimissile system. 

On the merits of the issue, Mr. Burn- 
ham comes to a conclusion which is 
similar to Secretary McNamara's posi- 
tion. Mr. Burnham states: 

Unless a technological breakthrough pre- 
sented us with a virtually impenetrable 
AMS, the most effective and flexible method 
of protection would still seem to be what it 
has been ever since the Soviet Union acquired 
serious ICBM capability: our own deterrent 
power. 


I insert the full column in the RECORD: 
Tue AMS CAMPAIGN 


We are presently being subjected to an 
aggressive propaganda campaign alming to 
persuade us that survival demands an imme- 
diate crash program to deploy an anti-missile 
system. The campaign pattern is familiar 
from analogues spread over the years—con- 
cerning big bombers, ground divisions, satel- 
lites, carriers, nuclear submarines, missiles, 
etc., not to speak of battleships, machine 
guns and sloops in a more distant past, 

From the standpoint of the nation’s se- 
curity, some of these campaigns have made 
sense, and some haven't. There is no way 
of telling from the heat of the rhetoric, 

It is relevant in these cases, though cer- 
tainly not conclusive, to note the interests 
and attitudes involved. An anti-missile sys- 
tem must, for example, be of acute concern 
to the Army. The Navy has Polaris-Poseidon; 
the Air Force has the intercontinental mis- 
siles as well as bombers and most of the 
defense against bomber assault. The Army 
is thus out in the cold strategically, and 
there is a feeling that this is not fair. It is 
generally assumed that a deployed AMS, at 
any rate of the sort at present envisaged, 
will be the Army's show. 

It is also obvious enough—as Wall Street 
investment letters have lately been stress- 
ing—how much an AMS would mean to many 
up-and-coming corporations. 

As for popular attitudes, to go ahead with 
AMS seems emotionally almost self-evident. 
What possible reason can there be for not 
setting up a shield against the catastrophic 
threat of nuclear missiles? 

Well, among possible reasons are the fact 
that no AMS available either to us or to the 
enemy would make a satisfactory shield, and 
the further fact that there is a better method 
of achieving the defensive purpose. 


BOMBS AND STATISTICS 


The statistics of defense against nuclear 
missiles are not like the statistics of defense 
against aircraft carrying non-nuclear bombs. 
If you can bring down ten percent of the air- 
craft on each conventional raid, you might 
suffer considerable damage for a while, but 
you would have the attacking force licked. 
If the rate were raised to an average fifty 
percent, there would be no problem. But 
fifty percent, or even sixty or seventy, is not 
good enough against nuclear warheads. Just 
one getting through can mean millions of 
casualties, We should keep in mind that a 
modest one-megaton warhead of today has 
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fifty times the power of the Hiroshima bomb. 
At this stage of AMS development, it is pos- 
sible thet in many areas a fully deployed 
system would not reduce casualtics at alk 

But wouldn’t an AMS be worth while if 
it saved 40 or 50 million American lives, as 
we are told it could, even if it didn't save any 
in this or that particular location? The an- 
swer is less obvious than it seems. It is not 
clear that there would be a significant stre- 
tegic difference between, say, 130 million and 
80 million casualties. Commanders wh? 
ruled out a course of action because it would 
lead to 130 million casualties on their ow 
side would not permit it because the antic- 
tpated casualty figure was lowered to 80 mil- 
lion, or even to much less than 80 million, 
These casualty figures are, we might say. of 
the same strategic order. 

For a decision to go ahead with a major 
modern weapons system, as for the decision 
of a commander to commit his reserves, the 
usual rule is: the later the better, if not to? 
late. We do in fact have an anti-missile 8587 
tem (‘Nike-X") on which we have spent 
more than $2 billion, but it Is still held at 
the stage of development. Because it has 
been so held, it is today a far better syste™ 
than it was a few years ago, and tomorrow 
it will be much better still—unless, that 18. 
it goes into production. “If it works, the 
defense scientists say, “it’s obsolete.“ 

The global strategic equilibrium’ is not * 
static but a dynamic relationship. Each 
move by either side calls forth a countering 
move from the other. The Soviet Unio? 
has evidently deployed some sort of limi 
AMS, and therefore we are responding. One 
of our countering moves is the proposal that 
both sides agree to lay off AMS—a rather 
good psywar ploy, however intended, to con“ 
fuse the opponent. Another is a speedup 
in the programs for a new generation of ad- 
vanced missiles (Poseidon, Minuteman III 
and a new SRAM among them) able to pene- 
trate the Soviet AMS, 


$ NO DEFENSE AGAINST SUICIDE 


Unless a technological breakthrough pre- 
sented us with a virtually impenetrable 
AMS, the most effective and flexible meth- 
od of protection would still seem to be what 
it has been ever since the Soviet Unio? 
acquired serious ICBM capability; our ow” 
deterent power. So long as we possess weap- 
ons able to exert that power, we shall have 
the material means of protection against 
strategic attack, on one assumption, that no 
opposing nation chooses to commit suicide. 
If a nuclear-armed nation should so choose, 
there can be no protection in our epoch. 

As a result of the present agitation ue 
are probably going to get some kind of AMS. 
The best case can be made for a deploy“ 
ment designed to help defend our own mis- 
siles, But there is a great danger in this 
entire AMS trend of thinking. In psycho- 
logical reality the AMS is merely one more 
Maginot Line. Nothing is more fatal for 4 
nation than the Maginot Line style 
thought. Like all Maginot Lines, even thé 
most perfect antimissile defense system can 
be turned. Who decrees that the only way 
to get a nuclear weapon into a harbor 05 
city of this country is on top of a missile” 
or, for that matter, that the only way t9 
defeat us is by weapons of mass destruction? 
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